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MAJORITY AND MINORITY REPORTS 


OF THE 


COMMITTEE ON INSTITUTIONS DEPARTMEN TS 


RELATIVE TO THE 


INVESTIGATION OF THE 
BOSTON ALMSHOUSE AND HOSPITAL 
AT LONG ISLAND. ‘ 


In Common CounciL, December 29, 1908. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Institutions herewith 
submit their report on the investigation of charges touching 
the administration of the Boston Almshouse and Hospital on 


Long Island. 
On June 8, 1903, His Honor the Mayor transmitted to 
the City Council the following message : 


MAyor’s OFFICE, June 8, 19038. 
To the City Council: 


At a conference held this day in the Mayor’s office, with the 
Trustees of the Pauper Institutions Department, the following pre- 
amble and resolution were adopted by the board : 

Whereas, Certain statements have been made by a member of this 
Board which are not in accordance with the facts as known to the 
majority of the Board; and 

Whereas, Such statements are prejudicial to the best interests of 
the institution of which the Trustees are in charge; it is hereby 
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Resolved, First, that His Honor the Mayor be requested to con- 
sider the case in all its bearings and to take action thereon; 

Second, That the City Council, through its Committee on Public 
Institutions, be requested to visit the Boston Almshouse and Hos- 
pital, and to judge for themselves of its conditions, and the state- 
ments which have been circulated in regard to it. 

In this action, requesting the Committee on Public Institutions to 
visit the island, a cordially concur, and I recommend that the visit 
be made as soon as possible, and that a full investigation of any and 
all charges touching the administration of the institution take place. 

No specific charges have been formulated, but a public impression 
is created that perhaps there may be defects in management. The 
public are entitled to know the facts, if there are any; and the com- 
mittee should give ample notice and hear all charges and evidence, 
if any, so that “when the inquiry closes the conclusions of the com- 
mittee will be undisputed. 


Respectfully, 
(Signed) PATRICK A. COLLINS, 
| Mayor: 
* . 

In pursuance of this communication from the Mayor, the 
following order was adopted by the City Council: 

Ordered, That the Joint Standing Committee on Institu- 
tions Departments be authorized to visit Long Island and 
to investigate any and all charges touching the administra- 
tion of the Boston Almshouse and Hospital, and the evidence 
in support thereof, if any, and to send for persons and 
papers, to employ a stenographer, and to report in print, if 
deemed advisable ; the expense incurred under this order to 
be charged to the appropriation for City Council Incidental 
Expenses. 

Under the authority of the foregoing order the committee 
held in all twenty-two public hearings, some of which were 
conducted at the almshouse and the others in the chamber of 
the Board of Aldermen. As is stated both in the resolutions. 
of the Pauper Trustees, and in the statement of His Honor 
the Mayor, there were no specific or definite charges given 
to the committee for investigation, and the only foundation 
for the inquiry was ‘submitted in a communication from 
Henry Dobbins, Esq., which is herewith appended. The 
members of the committee examined in all about ninety-six 
witnesses, a large majority of whom were inmates either 
of the almshouse or of the hospital. 

It seems to the committee entirely unnecessary to state 
that it is only with the greatest difficulty that information 
can be obtained from inmates of such institutions for mani- 
fest reasons. It was stated both privately and publicly to 
members of the committee by a large number of inmates 
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that they feared to disclose details of neglect and abuse from 
which they had suffered, because they apprehended that they 
would be subjected to discipline by those in charge of the 
department in which they happened to be. The common 
experience of men teaches that such investigations are sur- ° 
rounded by many discouragements. In the first place, this 
committee have no authority except to submit their report 
to the City Council, and those who are charged with duties 
to the inmates of the almshouse and _ hospital, appreciating 
the limited powers of the investigating body, decline to give 
that full and complete information which they would con- 
sider it wise to furnish if the investigators had the power to 
punish such witnesses. In many cases the committee expe- 
rienced no little trouble in getting at reliable information 
only. 

In presenting this summary the committee desire to 
acknowledge their thanks to that large number of earnest 
and philanthropic citizens of Boston who throughout all the 
hearings manifested a very profound interest in the care and 
well-being of the inmates of the almshouse and hospital. It 
is clear that public sentiment in this city demands that the 
best possible care shall be given to those who through adver- 
sity have become wards of the city, or through illness are 
unable to provide for themselves. 

Supplementing the.communication of His Honor the 
Mayor, the following specifications were sent to the commit- 
tee, signed by Henry Dobbins: 


Gentlemen, —I enclose herewith a copy of my letter to His Honor 
the Mayor in regard to this investigation, which states that, at the 
proper time, I could make other charges. I believe that this is the 
time to do this. 


(1.) Besides the charges I made at the opening of the investi- 
gation, Thursday, June 18, I complain of the poor management of 
the Superintendent (2), who is a physician, and, as a physician, is 
liable to be more in sympathy with the pathologists, the medical 
students, and the visiting medical staff, and gives attention to them 
that he should give to the institution in general. 

(3.) I charge that the Trustees used too much of the money 
appropriated for the maintenance of the inmates for the operating 
room and surgical appliances. 

(4.) I charge that the Trustees have expended more money than 
they should have for the advancement of medical science and for 
teaching. 

5. I charge that the expenses of the pathologist and his stenog- 
rapher is of no benefit to the inmates. 

6. I charge that it is a constant expense transporting the medical 
students to and from Long Island. 
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7. I charge that the Trustees have no right to support a training 
school for nurses at a large expense. The past year there were 
thirty-six student-nurses who were boarded, lodged, and taught at 
the expense of the City of Boston, and besides this they received 

ay. 

, 8. lIalso charge that there are too many bodies autopsied or dis- 
sected, and the bodies are kept too long. I consider this a menace 
to the health of the inmates, and this should be investigated 
thoroughly. 

I demand that, according to the order of His Honor the Mayor and 
both branches of the City Government, that this investigation be a 
thorough one, and, as His Honor stated at our conference, all those 
_ inmates or others who wish to testify may be allowed to do so. 

Therefore I believe it will be necessary for your committee to 
employ an attorney to conduct the investigation. The Board of 
Trustees of Pauper Institutions are not authorized to take any part 
in conducting this investigation, but I will give the committee all 
information and assistance in my power, and I JEM no doubt the 
other trustees will do the same. 

Should the inmates of the almshouses be used fon medical examina- 
tion and study? What is the law regarding autopsies in alms- 
houses ? . 

I charge that the Board of Trustees of Pauper Institutions are not 
conforming with the laws of the State of Massachusetts in regard to 
conducting a pauper institution, and are using part of the appropria- 
tion for purposes not intended by law. 

I believe that this is not done intentionally by the Board of 
Trustees, but they have been influenced and led into it by the 
medical men, who seemed to have gained control of the institutions 
on Long Island. 

I now ask in the interests of the taxpayers of the City of Boston, 
and in justice to the inmates of the Long Island Pauper Institution, 
that this committee secure the services of an expert examining 
attorney, in order to draw out the truth from the witnesses, which 
we found it difficult to do on Thursday. . 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) ; HENRY DOBBINS. 


For a long time before the subject matter of these charges 
was called to the attention of His Honor the Mayor it was a 
matter of general discussion among officials connected with 
the City Government and citizens of Boston who take an 
interest in the public institutions of the city, that there was 
such friction in the Board of Pauper Trustees as to make the 
administration of the pauper institutions ineffective, and 
because of the irreconcilable difference of views among the 
members that the inmates were suffering, and the city was 
not getting in return for a large expenditure of money the 
results that might be reasonably looked for. 

One of the important cases in the charges made by Trustee 
Dobbins was the poisoning cases of May 8, 1903, when by 
the reckless giving of an overdose of strychnine four patients 
were prostrated; one of them died within a few hours, and a 
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second one within five or six days of the time when the over- 
dose was given. The committee are not in a position to state 
that death was caused by the overdose, but from the point of 
view of the average layman there is no disputing the fact 
that the giving of the strychnine in such large quantities was 
exceedingly careless and should be punished. Instead of 
punishing the official, the attitude of those in charge of the 
institution was to protect and shield him on the ground that 
it was a slight mistake that frequently happens. He was 
permitted to continue in his position for a fortnight, and at 
the end of that time was relieved from his position. This 
leniency on the part of those charged with the running of 
the pauper department indicates a lack of decision which 
should not be tolerated in a department of’ the city if proper 
results are to be obtained, and some rigorous and _ business- 
like system should be instituted. 

The committee find in this connection, that the superin- 
tendent, Dr. Hartwell, was derelict in his duty in not notify- 
ing the medical examiner of the case of Bridget Tobin, as 
there must have been at least a suspicion that the patient 
was poisoned. 

Without pausing to submit the evidence within the pages 
of this report, the committee are of the opinion that business 
system is lacking in almost every detail of the administration 
of the pauper department. In the first place, it requires 
only a brief investigation of affairs at Long Island to show 
clearly that no well-considered business principles are applied 
there. There is confusion, uncertainty, and a condition of 
affairs approaching disorder which should be ended forth- 
with. : 

The committee find, on the charges of Mr. Dobbins, as 
follows: 

Charge 1. That the superintendent was guilty of mis- 
management in respect to the condition of the farm; the 
manner of book-keeping — and in connection with this sub- 
mit the report, which is annexed, of the expert accountant, 
who examined the books of the institution; purchase of 
supplies; care of the inmates with regard to clothing; in 
allowing the farmer to take material from the island without 
paying for it; classification of patients, and manner of send- 
ing out notices of autopsies. 

Charge 2. The committee find this charge sustained. 
A doctor must necessarily be more in sympathy with the 
hospital side of the institution to the detriment of the alms- 
house. ‘This fact was most forcibly brought to our attention 
during the progress of the investigation. The most pressing 
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necessity at Long Island at the present time is the installation 
of a first-class business man to reorganize the administrative 
end of the department, create discipline among the sub- 
ordinates, and gain the confidence and respect of the in- 
mates. As it is now.there is a general mixing up of 
authority and duties of those at the head of the institution. 
The doctor’s duties should be made those exclusively within 
his province as a physician, and both doctors, nurses, and all 
others employed should be absolutely amenable to the 
authority of a competent business man at the head of the 
department. The committee are of the opinion that many 
of the doctors use the positions which they hold more for the 
education and training of medical students than for the com- 
fort and well being of the inmates for whom the institutions 
were established. 

Charge 3. — The committee find this charge not sustained. 

Charge 4. — The pathological lectures and demonstrations 
at the island should be discontinued forthwith, and the 
practice of holding autopsies should be regulated to such an 
extent that only in cases where scientific information is to be 
gained shall post-mortems be permitted. As it is now, these 
examinations are held where deaths have resulted from 
chronic diseases, and students who have no connection what- 
ever with any institution of the city are present at these ex- 
aminations, and they are held, as the committee gathered 
from the testimony, exclusively for the benefit of this class 
of medical men. ‘This is a perversion of the true purposes 
of the institution and it ought not to be permitted. 

Charge 5. — The committee find that the pathologist and 
his stenographer are of no benefit to the inmates. 

Charge 6. — The committee find this has been covered in 
the statement made relating to charge 4, and the practice 
should be discontinued as recommended therein. 

Charge 7.— The committee are of the opinion that the 
Trustees have no legal right to maintain a training school 
for nurses, inasmuch as they are of no material benefit to the 
inmates, and consider that the money spent for this purpose 
would be better expended for the employment of trained 
nurses. The committee suggest the discontinuance of said 
training school. 

Charge 8. — The committee find that the practice of hold- 
ing autopsies is well nigh a wholesale one. We recommend 
that in the future this custom should be confined to special 
cases, and that the medical staff of this institution, as in 
' other institutions, follow more closely the statute law relating 
to autopsies, which confines this privilege to cases where the 
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cause of death cannot otherwise be determined. The com- 
mittee believe that inmates of this institution are entitled to 
the same consideration as those more fortunate. In regard 
to dissection the committee find no evidence of any. The 
committee find that bodies are kept too long in some cases 
before burial. Of this there can be no question. In one 
instance, at least, of one Minx, public decency and respect 
was outraged. 

The complaint against food is by no means a new subject 
in an institution of this character, but in this case the 
committee had ample evidence that the food is not of proper 
quality and not properly cooked for the sick inmates. More 
attention should be given to this department of the institu- 
tion, and the quality of the food improved. ‘The committee 
respectfully ask the members of the City Government to 
examine the testimony given by practically every witness 
who was interrogated about the food. Complaint was not 
only made by the inmates, but also by the officers, and by 
practically everybody who appeared before the committee. 

‘The practice of compelling inmates suffering from disease 
and disability to engage in manual labor cannot be too 
strongly condemned. Incase after case that came before the 
committee it was evident that many infirm men had been 
cruelly abused by the officers of the institution. One case in 
particular was that of a man suffering from a spinal trouble 
who was compelled to go into the fields and do hard manual 
labor. During the time that he was compelled to work he suf- 
fered severe pain and finally collapsed. There are numerous 
other cases of inmates totally unfitted for employment who are 
obliged to put in long hours in laborious work. The cruelty of 
this practice was apparent to all. The doctors, on super- 
ficial examinations of the men, gave it as their opinion that 
the inmates were able to work, and the officers: of the institu- 
tion thereupon compelled the men to perform whatever work 
was to be done. There were innumerable cases of this kind. 
and the committee refers to the details of these various cases 
to be found in the stenographic report of the hearings, 
There is a pernicious practice in vogue in this institution by 
which men are placed in solitary confinement because, through 
either absolute incapacity or exhaustion, they decline to do 
the work given them by the officers. In such cases they are 
placed in solitary confinement for days at a time. Where 
men are obedient to the rules and regulations of the depart- 
ment, and who through physical disability are unable to work, 
it is exceedingly doubtful if the officers of the almshouse 
have the legal right to punish them by confinement of this 
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kind ; but independent of the legal aspect of the matter the 
practice of confining men in solitary cells, who are utterly 
unable to work, should be discontinued. 

It is manifest that neither the officials nor the citizens of 
Boston expect those who are spending their days in the 
pauper department, and who are suffering from disease and 
the infirmities of old age, to do manual work, and in 
compelling labor of this character the officers are acting 
wholly against public sentiment and the policy cf che City 
Government. 

It is clear that this institution needs a larger number of 
paid employees, such as orderlies and subordinate officers, 
and laborers. ‘There is work entrusted to inmates which 
should not be given to them, work of much importance, work 
involving the proper care and discipline of the inmates, and 
it is apparent to any one giving the matter any thought that 
better results would be obtained by engaging men in good 
physical condition and of average ability to do the work 
which is now entrusted to the inmates. In the long run it 
would prove to be more economical for the city, and certainly 
better results in respect to the care and comfort of the inmates 
of the institution would be obtained. 

All the information that could be obtained in respect to 
the pauper institutions is submitted in the stenographic 
report, and the examination of this report makes it clear 
that immediate reforms are needed, and the committee are 
confident that when the evidence and the recommendations 
of the committee have been examined by the executive, such 
remedies will be applied as may be necessary’ for the care 
and maintenance of the seven hundred and fifty men and 
women whom ill-fortune and sickness have made the wards 
of the city. 

The committee make the following recommendations : 

The almshouse at Long Island should be entirely separated 
from the hospital. A hospital for chronic diseases is with- 
out a doubt a’necessity, but it should be conducted as such 
on an appropriation of its own, and not out of the appropri- 
ation made for the maintenance of the poor of the city. 

In the matter of notifying friends and relatives of deaths, 
the committee recommend that much greater care should be 
exercised than was apparent from the testimony. Note the 
case of an inmate whose friends resided in Canada. ‘The 
authorities took advantage of the letter of the law and 
performed an autopsy, knowing that it was impossible to 
receive an answer within the prescribed time. 
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We recommend that citizens of Boston should be given 
the preference for employment. 

We recommend that due attention be paid to the Civil 
Service laws and rules relating to the employment of laborers. 

Finally the committee recommend the adoption of the 
following order: 

Ordered, That His Honor the Mayor be requested to 
petition the General Court at its next session for a change in 
the law relating to the Board of Trustees for pauper institu- 
tions, and for such legislation as may be necessary to place 
the pauper institutions under the care of a paid commisioner. 


HueH W. BRESNAHAN, 
JOHN J. FLANAGAN, 
JAMES EF. NOLAN, 
JOHN J. CONWAY, 
JOHN D. CADOGAN, 
WILLIAM J. FOLEY, . 
EUGENE T. BRAZZELL, 
THomas B. BRADLEY. 


MINORITY REPORT. 


The undersigned, a minority of the committee on Institu- 
tions Department, are unable to agree with the majority of 
said committee for reasons hereinafter set forth. 

Of the so-called “ poisoning cases” of May 8 there is this 
to be said: 

It is admitted that an overdose of strychnine was given to 
four patients; that two of these patients are still inmates of 
the almshouse; that one of them, Elizabeth Curran, died five ° 
or six days after the administering of the strychnine, and 
there is no contention that her death is due to poison; and, 
finally, that Bridget Tobin, who received the strychnine 
some time between 4and 8 o’clock in the evening, was mani- 
festing signs of an overdose at or about the latter hour; that 
the nurse noticed the ‘twitchings,” and called the doctor, 
who gave medicine to quiet the patient; that the case was 
reported to the first medical officer at about 10 o’clock, P. M.; 
that at that time all signs of the overdose had disappeared ; 
that the patient died at 2 o’clock the next morning; that her 
death was caused by the diseases on account of which she 
was in the hospital. ‘This was proven by the autopsy, which 
disclosed absolutely no traces of strychnine poisoning. 
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In due course the matter was reported to the Trustees, who 
held an investigation (p. 18), at which the superintendent 
and the first medical officer testified substantially as before 
the committee. The result of their investigation was the 
placing of the blame where it belonged, and the discharge of 
the druggist. And there the matter might well have rested. 
The burden of the complaint of the protesting trustee seems 
to be that the druggist was not present at the hearing before 
the Trustees. What possible good could have been subserved 
by his presence is beyond our conception, unless somebody 
desired the satisfaction of hearing a young man who had 
committed an unfortunate blunder confess his carelessness. 

This matter is given in some detail because we believe it 
to be the one grave charge preferred. It is nothing more 
nor less than an accusation that a life has been lost through 
negligence. ‘The facts do not warrant any such assumption. 

The contention of the majority that the Medical Examiner 
should have been notified of this death is not sound, for the 
reason that at least four hours previous to death Bridget 
Tobin had ceased to manifest any symptoms whatever of an 
overdose of strychnine. If exactly the same thing had 
happened outside of an institution, it is ,mconceivable that 
the physician in charge of the case would have notified the 
Medical Examiner. The law governing Medical Examiners 
is to be found in section 9, chapter 24, Revised Laws. 

Although the protesting trustee stated at the first hearing 
that he had no other charges than the one relating to the so- 
called ‘“ poisoning cases” to present (see p. 8), he offered 
for the committee’s consideration at the second hearing eight 
new charges (see p. 72). 

On the first of these charges the majority find against the 
former superintendent, Dr. Hartwell, for negligence in man- 
agement in the following specified instances: The farm ; 
bookkeeping ; purchase of supplies; care of inmates with 
regard to clothing ; in allowing the farmer to take material 
from the Island without paying for it; classification of 
patients ; and the manner of sending out notices of autop- 
sies. 

The specification relative to the farm refers to the loss of 
between 1,800 and 4,000 heads of cabbage. These were leit 
in the ground according to custom; a sudden drop in the 
temperature caught the farmer napping, and the cabbages 
were frozen. ‘The reason for this and for the somewhat 
unkempt condition of the farm is the lack of able-bodied help. 
That class of inmates is no longer sent to Long Island 
but to Bridgewater instead. The Trustees have been con- 
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tinually asked for more paid help to do the necessary work (Dr. 
Cox, p. 765). They have been obliged to refuse such 
requests because their appropriation is always cut down. 
How, then, can the members of the City Government find 
fault with a condition of affairs which they themselves have 
helped to create ? 

Bookkeeping. — On this head the minority submit the re- 
port of the expert accountant employed by the committee, 
with no other comment save to call attention to the state- 
ment of the expert that the books have been properly kept 
since May Ist. Attention is also called to the closing 
paragraph of said report. 

Purchase of Supplies. —'The reference is probably to a 
barrel of inferior fish found in the storehouse by some mem- 
bers of the committee and to the dealings of the superin- 
tendent with the N. E. Hollis Co. With regard to the fish 
it is noteworthy that while the inmates who complained of 
the food were glib enough with reference to other articles of 
their diet, the fish question had to be directly suggested to 
them before incurring comment. With regard to the deal- 
ings with the N. E. Hollis Co., the testimony of Mr. Glidden 
(p. 1248) is sufficient to convince any fair-minded person 
that the city received its quid pro quo. 

Care of Inmates with Regard to Clothing. — This charge 
is absurd. The Trustees are running an almshouse, not a 
tailoring establishment. The majority of the committee are 
very careful not to make mention of the fact brought out in 
cross-examination from almost every inmate witness, that 
they had a complete change of inner garments once a week. 
That some of them have soiled outer clothes is a matter 
largely’ beyond the control of the management. You cannot 
compel old and infirm people to be absolutely clean about 
their persons; and to expect the superintendent to supply a 
clean suit every time one is soiled would call for a much 
more extensive wardrobe than the City Council might be 
willing to appropriate money for. 

Farmer Taking Things Without Paying. — The minority 
prefer to leave this matter between Mr. Bryant, Mr. Murray, 
and Dr. Hartwell, as to whether the old material taken was 
worth anything or not; also, as to whether the farmer paid a 
sufficient sum for the windows. One thing is very sure, he did 
not take the shingles, despite the very plain insinuation of 
Mr. Murray (p. 995). They are all accounted for by Mr. 
Cochrane, the carpenter (p. 1280), and no one will accuse 
Mr. Cochrane of being a witness prejudiced in favor of the 
Trustees. . 
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Classification of Patients. — That the patients are classified 
see Dr. Hartwell (pp. 944, 1171), Miss Welsh (p. 1286), 
Mrs. Dwyer (p. 1822), Miss Carr (p. 1362), Miss McCul- 
lough (p. 1365), Miss Chisholm (p. 1372), Miss Senna 
(p. 1381), Dr. Bancroft (p. 1889), and Dr. Cox (p. 1594). 
That there is not a sufficient classification see all the above. 
If the majority of the committee is sincere in its desire for a 
better classification they should use their endeavors to secure 
a larger appropriation from the next City Government. 

Manner of Sending Out Notices of Autopsies. — This is the 
Barcello case. The majority have lost sight of the fact that 
most of the cases at Long Island belong to Boston or, at 
the outside, to the Metropolitan District. Those who have 
friends or relatives have them within comparatively easy 
call of the institution. With this idea in view the manage- 
ment have a fixed rule for sending out their notices. ‘This 
rule has, so far as known, worked well except in this unfor- 
tunate case. Even here the law was strictly observed and 
the autopsy was not performed until after the, three-day 
limit had expired. No amount of cross-examination was 
able to break down that fact. (See Dr. Cox, pp. 1634, 1690, 
1694.) At that, but for bungling work on the part of the 
then assistant superintendent the autopsy might have been 
stopped shortly after it began. It is to be regretted that 
this incident occurred, but in view of the fact that such a 
thing is hardly likely to happen, because of the proximity of 
relatives and friends, it is difficult to see how the majority 
are warranted in finding so broadly that the ee ea 
was negligent in sending out his notices. 

The second charge, that “ the superintendent is, asa Rede 
man, lable to be more in sympathy with the medical end,” is 
amply refuted by the testimony of Dr. Taylor (p. 1121), 
Dr. Post (p. 1195), and Dr. Bradford (pp. 1808, 1318). 

The third charge, “that the Trustees used too much of 
the money appropriated for the maintenance of the inmates, 
for the operating-room and surgical appliances,” might be 
very simply dismissed by the statement that the appropria- 
tion is not for the ‘maintenance of the inmates” but for the 
maintenance of the institution. If the latter is what is 
meant, there is no substantiation of the charge. Dr. Hart- 
well in his examination (p. 1207) in regard to the cost of 
the operating-room and surgical appliances gave certain 
figures, but if they were too high the committee certainly 
could not determine, since there was not the slightest 
attempt to prove it beyond the bare assertion in the charge. 
The minority, therefore, agree with the majority on this point. 
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Charge 4, “that the Trustees have expended more money 

than they should have for the advancement of medical sci- 
ence and for teaching,” is so general in its character that a 
general denial would seem to be a sufficient answer. On the 
face of it, 1t is an admission that the Trustees have a right to 
expend a certain amount of money for the advancement of 
medical science and teaching. Just what that amount should 
be, there is, of course, no pretence to say. That would be a 
matter requiring some thought and study. It can hardly be 
that the reference is to the four regular house officers ; for, 
surely, no one will contend that the services they render are 
not, at least, worth their board and lodging. It is possible 
that Dr. Richardson is meant. He is a special house officer. 
If that is the case, it is very well taken care of in the testi- 
mony of Dr. Bradford (p. 13808) and Dr. Cox (p. 765). 
_ Charge 5 reads, “that the expenses of the pathologist and 
his stenographer is of no benefit to the inmates.” The 
answer to this charge is contained in the testimony of Dr. 
Magrath (pp. 1159, 1167), Dr. Post (p. 1189), Dr. Bradford 
(p. 1814), Dr. ‘Bancroft (p. 1890), Dr. Cox (p. 1595), and 
Dr. Locke (p. 1618). Could anything be more absurd than 
the attempt of a committee of laymen to engage doctors on 
their own ground and tell them that a pathologist, a term 
which a good many of us never heard before this investiga- 
tion began, is not a benefit to the ahlaeteh in the Long Island 
Hospital ! 

Charge 6, “that it is a constant expense transporting the 
medical students to and from Long Island,” is without any 
foundation. A little inquiry would have convinced even the 
protesting trustee of this. 

Charge 7 is “that the Trustees have no right to support a 
training school for nurses at a large expense. 

The opinion of the majority of the committee that the 
Trustees have no legal right to maintain a training school for 
nurses runs counter to the opinion of the Corporation Coun- 
sel, a copy of which is hereto annexed. If it be necessary 
to prove that the school is a benefit to the inmates, read the 
testimony of Dr. Taylor (p. 1112), Dr. Post (p. 1187), Dr. 
Bradford (p. 1299), Dr. Cox (p. 1600), Dr. Spaulding 
(p. 1711), and Dr. Minot (p. 1715). 

Charge 8, “that there are too many bodies autopsied or 
dissected, and the bodies are kept too long,” is divided. 

Autopsies.— In the year 1902 there were 225 deaths in the 
institution. There were 130 autopsies performed. (See Dr. 
Magrath, p. 1160.) Of these, 115 were performed by per- 
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mission of friends or relatives. Surely the majority will not 
contend that they have a right to dictate to these people, who 
are the parties in interest. That leaves 15 autopsies per- 
formed on bodies which were unclaimed. ‘This is a percent- 
age of less than 7. Add to this the testimony of Dr. 
Magrath (p.1160), Dr. Post (p. 1190), Dr. Bradford 
(p- 13805), Dr. Bancroft (p. 1898), and Dr. Cox (p. 1524), 
and how can it be maintained that there are too many 
autopsies ? 

Dissections. — There was not a scintilla of evidence offered 
to prove the charge. We agree with the majority in dis- 
missing it. It is a charge made in ignorance of the meaning 
of the word. 

Bodies Kept Too Long. — This has been amended by the 
committee so as to read “in some cases.” With regard to 
this charge the minority find themselves in an embarrassing 
position. If it be wrong to have too much consideration for 
the feelings of the friends or relatives of the deceased inmates, 
and if it be wrong to allow themselves to be imposed upon 
by promises to call for bodies (see Dr. Cox, pp. 1526, 1527, 
1528), then the managers of the institution are certainly 
guilty. If the majority can find it in them to blame the 
Trustees for this, the minority certainly cannot agree with 
them. 

The sweeping statement of the majority that men, sick and 
infirm and totally incapacitated for work, were confined for 
days in solitary confinement, is absolutely unfounded. Noth- 
ing can be found in the evidence to substantiate such an 
outrageous charge. 

This disposes of the principal charges. There remain the 
individual complaints made by the inmates who testified 
before the committee. These may be divided into two 
classes: ‘The one or two who have real grievances, and in 
this class may be included those whose trouble is imaginary, 
but none the less real to them; and, secondly, the plain 
“kickers.” : 

With regard to the former class, we are confident that it is 
only necessary that such things should be known to receive 
attention. ‘The judicious way in which Dr. Cox spoke of 
this class of cases assures this, and, at the same time, stamps 
him, together with his really marvellous grasp of the details 
and needs of the institution, as the man for the place. The 
Trustees are to be congratulated on his selection as superin- 
tendent. 

With regard to the “kickers,” they usually discredit 
themselves. They did in this case. One of them, the star, 
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told tales after tales of woe, some of which were subse- 
quently flatly contradicted by witnesses brought to cor- 
roborate him. He wound up with a fearful complaint that 
beans had been served to him on the same plate with his 
beefsteak, and then he disappeared. Another knew more 
about the handling of his case than the doctors, and treated 
the committee to quite a dissertation on preparations for sur- 
gical operations. Still another told the committee that he 
had contracted a specific disease from using some of the 
utensils, but that he had been cured in three weeks. We 
think it but fair to say of this poor man that he was_prob- 
ably imposed upon by some one who could use such a story 
for a purpose. 

In a class by himself, of course, was Mr. Murray and _ his 
little complaint. But he disposed of himself so effectively 
in cross-examination as to need no further comment from us. 

On the other side was the testimony of Mr. Charles T. 
Gaynor, Acting Institutions Registrar, to answer the insinua- 
tion that there were people at Long Island who did not 
belong there. Read pp. 1146, 1158, 1561, and 1562, and 
say whether these charges were disproven. 

The nurses, the special target of some members of the 
committee, came through a most trying ordeal with credit to 
themselves and their examination-in-chief unshaken. . 

The doctors —some of them the most eminent men in 
their profession in the country. ‘Their names will command 
weight and attention anywhere, and the committee were 
honored by their presence. ‘Their testimony unwittingly 
showed that the poor people on Long Island have at their 
beck and call the best medical talent in the country. 

Summed up, then, the investigation, so far as the opposi- 
tion is concerned, is barren of results. It started out big 
with sensational promises, and brought forth a great waste of 
time and energy on the part of the committee, and a bill of 
expense to the city that is staggering. 

The man responsible for this condition of affairs is the 
protesting trustee. 

This man rushed in totally unprepared for the task he had 
set himself, with no other foundation for his charges than 
the unreliable stories of his principal. His motive could 
not have been the good of the inmates and the institution ; 
for, how could any man, deserving of the name, allow the 
testimony of his fellow-trustee, Mr. Hunnewell, on page 
1475, to go uncontradicted. And this man, forsooth, is 
shocked by the soiled and worn garments of the poor people 
of Long Island. Condemn him out of his own mouth: “I 
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never poke around among them as some of them do.” (See 
p. 449.) 

The recommendations of the majority relative to civil: 
service and the preferment of citizens of Boston for employ- 
ment is thoroughly covered by the testimony of Miss Gerrish, 
which see. 

We are of opinion that the position of the majority in 
recommending certain suggestions for the use of the 
Trustees, and winding up with an order calling for the aboli- 
tion of the Board, is a curious one. 

We think that the situation of a foreman carpenter 
receiving $40 per month, and his assistant $50 per month, 
is an anomalous one, and therefore recommend to the 
Trustees that the salaries be equalized. _ 

We think that a better morgue, and a better location for 
it, is a matter of imperative necessity. 

It is a fact that a great many of the employees are over- 
worked. To remedy this we recommend that the City 
Council make a larger appropriation for the island in order 
that the provisions of section 8, chapter 344 of the Acts of 
1899, commonly known as the eight-hour law, may be 
complied with. 

EDWARD J. BROMBERG, 
FREDERICK W. FARWELL, 
TILTON. BELL, 

JOSEPH B. Brown, 
Witu1amM H. JORDAN. 


ACCOUNTANT’S REPORT. 


Boston, Mass., August 28, 1903. 
ALDERMAN HuGH W. BRESNAHAN, 
Chairman Long Island Investigation Committee, 
Boston, Mass. : 


DEAR SIR, — Having examined the books of Long Island 
Institution as authorized by you, I beg to report as follows: 

Previous to August 1, 1899, no cash book was kept, cash 
memorandums having been kept on slips which could not be 
found. Commencing on that date, I verified the footings up 
to and including August 7, 1908, and found the cash bal- 
ance to be over $18.76. 

In reviewing the cash book I found that the first balance 
was made May 17, 1901, and the next March 17, 1903. 
Since the latter date the book has been balanced at regular 
intervals. 
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In addition to the Contingent Fund of $300 allowed the 
institution for payment of sundry supplies, I find that from 
time to time money deposited by inmates has been entered 
on the cash book as “ Inmate Money,” no names given. This 
money, together with the Contingent Fund, has been used 
to pay bills for the institution. 

In addition to the receipts credited on the cash book, 
mentioned above, I find that the sales of old material — 
grease, rags, etc. — have been credited on memoranda only, 
not on cash book. 

In reviewing the stock book I find that since May 1, 
1903, same has been kept written up in a proper manner, 
Previous to that date there is a lapse of months at a time in 
the entries, leaving the book in a very unsettled and unsatis- 
factory condition, necessitating the starting of a new stock 
book as stated, on May 1, 1908. 

The summary book, which is a memorandum of distribution 
of the amounts of the supplies furnished by the storekeeper 
to the various departments on requisitions, was opened Feb. 
1, 1901. Previous to that time I cannot find any memo- 
arnda of distribution of supplies. This book I find has not 
been written up for the months of January, February, March, 
and April, 1903, except for supplies furnished Farmer 
Bryant’s family. According to the account kept with him 
as Shown during the year 1901 — 


There were supplies delivered to the amount of . $142 05 


For which he made a payment on account of . : 51 22 
Leaving balance of 4 : é $90 83 
During the year 1902 there were e supplies furnished 
amounting to . : . $1389 61 
_ For which he paid . ; 7 t é : d 96 41 
—_—— 43 20 
Making the total indebtedness on his per to the Bey 
of Boston ‘ $134 03 © 


These figures relate to the years 1901-02 only. Pre- 
vious to 1901 there were no accounts kept with him on the 
books. From January 1, 1903, to the present time the 
accounts are kept correctly. 

The following recommendations are submitted: 

1. Storekeeper should deliver no goods without making 
an entry of the number of the voucher, the date of delivery, 
quantity and amount, in a properly arranged book made for 
that purpose. He should also have a book arranged for the 
entries of all goods delivered to him, and. should be held 
accountable for the receipt and distribution of supplies for 
the island. 
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2. All bills due the Institution for any purpose should be 
collected through the Collector’s Department at City Hall. 

3. Cash received from inmates, known as‘ Inmates’ 
Fund,” should be kept entirely separate, and deposited in 
bank by superintendent as a trustee for the individual 
inmates. A record of the deposits made by inmates with 
the superintendent, and any withdrawals which may be made 
by the inmates, should be kept in a systematic manner. A 
card system would be practical. 

4, Open an account on the ledger for postage stamps, 
many of which are used throughout the year. ‘This is prefer- 
able to the present method of keeping a record of the pur- 
chases and sales of same. 

In conclusion I beg to say that the present office force is 
accurate and competent in its work, and the accounts are 
now kept in a proper and business-like manner. The negli- 
gent and careless manner in which the accounts were kept 
prior to March 1, 1903, cannot be too severely criticised. 


Yours respectfully, 
THomAS J. GORMAN. 


OPINIONS OF CORPORATION COUNSEL. 


City oF Boston, LAw DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, November 18, 1908. 


To the Committee on Institutions : 


GENTLEMEN, —In reply to the request for an opinion, 
sent to me through Alderman James IF’. Nolan.of your com- 
mittee, I have to say in answer, as follows: 


1st Question. Is the institution at Long Island an almshouse or a 
hospital ? 

Answer. It is the almshouse and the hospital for the alms- 
house, both constituting the almshouse. 

2d Question. For what purpose is money appropriated ? 

Answer. The appropriation, so far as it relates to Long Island, 
is ‘* For current expenses, Boston Almshouse and 
Hospital, $128,000,”’ and it is to be expended for the 
maintenance and support of the institution and its. 
inmates. 

38d Question. Have the Trustees a right to use appropriations for 
purposes other than maintenance ? 

Answer. They have not. 

4th Question. Have the Trustees right to use any part of the 
appropriation for the holding of clinical and patho- 
logical lectures for the benefit of the students and 
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visiting physicians, and for the maintenance and 
equipment of pathological laboratory,j andj salary of 
pathologist and stenographer therefor ? 

Answer. They have not, unless such use is merely incidental 
to the maintenance of the almshouse and its inmates. 

5th Question. Have the Trustees right to use the money appro- 

priated for the maintenance of the almshouse for the 

purpose of maintaining a training school for thirty-six 

student nurses at an expense of $14,000 per year for 

board and salaries ? 

Answer. They have not, except as such use is incidental to 
the maintenance of the hospital and its inmates. — 

6th Question. Have the Trustees a right to contract for the erec- 
tion and maintenance of a hospital for special or 
chronic diseases, or, in other words, presuming that 
the institution is regarded as an almshouse, can the 
Trustees legally maintain such hospital ? 

Answer. They can maintain a hospital only for the treatment 
of the inmates ef the almshouse. 

7th Question. What authority have the Trustees to authorize the 
bartering or exchange of the products of the farm ? 

Answer. They have the right given by section 14 of the 
Revised Ordinances of 1898, and only that right. The 
section is as follows : 


SrEcTION 14. Every officer in charge of a depart- 
ment may sell or otherwise dispose of any property 
or material not required by such department, and not 
exceeding one hundred dollars in value, and may, with 
the approval of the Mayor in writing, sell or otherwise 
dispose of such materials or property not exceeding 
five hundred dollars in value. 


8th Question. Have the Trustees the sole right to make appoint- 
- ments of officers of institutions? Is it mandatory or 
voluntary with the Trustees to submit such appoint- 

ments to the Mayor for confirmation ? 

Answer. It is the duty of the Trustees, under the law, to 
make all appointments, but every head of a department 
is subject to the general supervision and direction of 
the Mayor in exercising any of his powers, and every 
Mayor, so far as I have known, has issued a general 
direction to every head of a department not to make 
an appointment without first ascertaining whether the 
appointment was objectionable to the Mayor, and that 
direction is fully as binding as the direction requiring 
the officers to make all appointments. 


Respectfully, 
(Signed) ANDREW J. BAILEY, 
Corporation Counsel. 
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INVESTIGATION OF BOSTON ALMSHOUSE: AND 
HOSPITAL BY COMMITTEE ON INSTITUTIONS 
DEPARTMENT. 


Lona ISLAND, June 18, 1908. 


After a tour of inspection of the buildings, the investi- 
gation was formally opened at 2.30 P.M., with Hugh W. 
Bresnahan of the Board of Aldermen as Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. —If everybody is ready the Chair will 
read the order that brings the Committee together to-day, 
taken from the proceedings in the Mayor’s Office, the con- 
ference held on the eighth day of June, 1908. (Reads.) 


MAYOR’S OFFICE, June 8, 1903. 
To the City Council: 


At a conference held this day in the Mayor’s Office with the 
Trustees of the Pauper Institutions Department the following 
preamble and resolution were adopted by the Board: 

‘¢ Whereas, certain statements have been made by a member of 
this Board which are not in accordance with the facts as known 
to the majority of the Board; and 

‘¢ Whereas, such statements are prejudicial to the best interests of 
the Institution of which the Trustees are in charge; it is hereby 

‘¢ Resolved, First, that His Honor the Mayor be requested to con- 
sider the case in all its bearings and to take action thereon; 

‘¢ Second, That the City Council, through its Committee on Pub- 
lic Institutions, be requested to visit the Boston Almshouse and 
Hospital, and to judge for themselves of its conditions, and the 
statements which have been circulated in regard to it.” 

In this action, requesting the Committee on Public Institutions to 
visit the Island, I cordially concur, and I recommend that the visit 
be made as soon as possible, and that a full investigation of any and 
all charges touching the administration of the Institutions take place. 

No specific charges have been formulated, but a public impression 
is created that perhaps there may be defects in management. The 
public are entitled to know the facts, if there are any; and the Con——————"" 
mittee should give ample notice and hear all charges and evidence, 
if any, so that when the inquiry closes the conclusions of the Com- 
mittee will be undisputed. 


Respectfully, 
(Signed) PATRICK A. COLLINS, 
Mayor. 
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In connection with this there was an order passed by the 
City Government to this effect : 


“That the Joint Standing Committee on Institutions 
Department be authorized to visit Long Island and to inves- 
tigate any and all charges touching the administration of the 
Boston Almshouse and Hospital, and the evidence in support. 
thereof, if any, and to send for persons and papers, to employ 
a stenographer, and to report in print, if deemed advisable ; 
the expense incurred under this order to be charged to the 
appropriation for City Council Incidental Expenses.” | 

Passed. Sent down for concurrence. June 11 came up, 
concurred. Approved by the Mayor June 13, 1903. 

A true copy. 

Attest: (Signed ) JOHN T. PRIEST, 


Assistant City Clerk. 


The CHAIRMAN. —I don’t know as there is anything to. 
do except to hear from the Trustees, and if there is no 
objection I will call upon Mrs. Lincoln, the Chairman of the 
Board. 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — (Reading typewritten statement.) 

“Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: — 
The Trustees of the Pauper Institutions of Boston have 
requested that this hearing should be accorded them for the 
following reasons: 

“ Your committee represents that portion of the City 
Government which has the business of the Institutions in 
hand, and therefore you stand on the one side between the 
Institutions which are committed to our charge, and, on the 
other, you have a duty towards the public, which is naturally 
interested in the conduct and management of these Institu-. 
tions. The public is entitled to know how the Institutions 
are managed, and the Trustees are glad to invite the fullest 
scrutiny of their management. 

“ Certain reports prejudicial to the interests of the Boston 
Almshouse and Hospital have been circulated, and one of 
the members of this Board has stated that there are certain 
charges to be brought against this Institution. We are 
seeking information in regard to those charges, and we shall 
be glad of the opportunity to know what they are. 

“One member of this Board has affirmed that the Trustees. 
were unwilling to listen to these charges and refused to 
investigate them. On behalf of the Board, which I represent, 
I wish to state that the request was repeatedly made that we 
should know what charges, if any, were to be brought 
against the Institution committed to our care. This request. 
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was refused by the member of the Board claiming to have 
knowledge of the charges. Even before His Honor the 
Mayor we were unable to ascertain the nature of these 
charges, and we therefore appeal to you, as an impartial 
tribunal, having the best interests of the Institution at heart, 
to find out what are these charges, in which you and we and 
the public are so deeply interested. 

“If matters are wrong at Long Island, we are the ones who 
should know it; if matters need to be remedied, we should 
be given the chance to make them right; if abuses exist, we 
should be told what they are; if anything has been kept 
secret, it should now be declared openly. We asked the right 
in our own Board to be told what charges were to be brought 
against the Boston Almshouse and Hospital, and the answer 
was that the charges would be brought before the proper 
tribunal. We are here to listen to those charges now. We 
thank you for your willingness to grant our request, and to 
come to Long Island to visit this institution and see for your- 
selves what is its condition. We appreciate your willingness 
to ascertain why one of our own Board is dissatisfied with its 
management, and we solicit the most entire openness in 
regard to all matters relating to its affairs. 

“A little more than six years ago the Trustees of Pauper 
Institutions were appointed, under chapter 895 of the Acts 
of 1897. Four members of the Board, as originally appointed, 
are still serving under reappointment. It is natural to sup- 
pose that, if serious abuses had existed, and the management 
of this institution was unsatisfactory to the public, these 
reappointments would not have been made. It is impossible 
not to feel that it is the system, rather than the management, 
which is on trial, and it is greatly to be hoped that the 
system under which we believe this institution has grown 
and prospered may be continued. We are ready to answer 
to any charge which may be made, and one of these charges 
I wish especially to call to your attention. It is that we are 
said to have paid too much regard to the advancement ot 
medical science, and to have done too much to encourage the 
establishment of an Hospital at Long Island. 

«“ We are prepared to answer that accusation by saying, that 
in the establishment of the Hospital, and the assistance which 
we have received from the visiting and resident physicians 
who care for the sick who occupy its wards, we have done 
more to elevateSthe standing of the Long Island Institution, 
and the condition of the people who seek its aid, than has 
been accomplished in any other direction. It is our purpose 
to maintain a hospital on Long Island which shall be worthy 
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of the name. We believe that the sick poor are entitled to 
the best care which we can give them. We believe that the 
standing of the Long Island Hospital should not be different 
in essentials from that of the City Hospital, from which we 
receive many patients. We believe that a hospital cannot be 
too good for the people who need its help; that in the care 
and treatment of the sick there should be no discrimination 
made against a person because he is old and poor and 
dependent; that these are only additional reasons for giving 
him the best care and attention he can receive. 

«The time has gone by when it could be said of an alms- 
house hospital that it was ‘good enough for the patients for 
whom it was intended.’ We intend to have this Hospital a 
hospital which shall be worthy of any patient who may be 
sent to it, and what does this mean? It means additional 
expense for physicians and nurses; it means a good training 
school; it means a fair equipment of attendants who shall 
minister to the sick and keep the wards in good condition ; 
it means a more liberal diet than was formerly afforded; it 
means that it is more humane and more economical to give 
the best care to a sick person and restore him to health, if 
possible, than to leave him with poor food and insufficient 
treatment to recover as best he may. 

“We shall ask you later on to hear from the physicians of 
the visiting staff, who are interested in the progress and 
development of the Long Island Hospital, what the progress 
stands for; but I wish here and now to make it clear to you 
that, as a Board of Trustees, it has been our policy to pro- 
mote the development of the Hospital, and to consider it our 
most important duty to see that the sick are well cared for. 
In connection with the Hospital, we have members of the 
visiting staff, the resident staff of physicians, the nurses, 
both graduate and in training, and the ward maids and _ help- 
ers, who carry on its more laborious work. 

“The machinery of a hospital is intricate, and its equipment 
is costly. The per capita cost of each patient in this Hospital 
is $6.37 per week, and the cost per week of each person in 
the Institution (including Hospital and Almshouse) is $3.13. 
We think that you will not consider this amount excessive, 
when you compare these wards with those of the City 
Hospital, and remember that the expense of maintaining 
an institution on an island is considerably greater in propor- 
tion than if it were situated on the mainland. The per 
capita cost at the Boston City Hospital, which cares largely 
for acute cases, is $11.19 per week. ‘The expense of the 
Long Island institution is further increased by the applica- 
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tion of the eight-hour law, which has done much to make 
the list of salaries greater than formerly. 

“It has been said that the present Hospital should be 
reorganized, and all clinical and pathological lectures and 
operations should be abolished. Itis not reasonable that in the 
administration of a hospital we should be told that no opera- 
tions are to be performed. 

« As a matter of policy we believe that the standard of the 
Hospital should be continually raised. ‘This is in accordance 
with modern ideas in regard to hospital management, and it 
is also a recognition of the fact that there should be no dis- 
crimination against a sick person, be he rich or poor. Weare 
prepared to say that this policy we wish to maintain, and 
we believe that it has the endorsement of the public of 
Boston. 

‘Certain other matters should be brought before you. It 
has been said that four inmates of the Hospital received an 
overdose of strychnine on May 8. This is true, and is 
greatly regretted by everyone connected with the Long 
Island Hospital. It is not true that this matter was not 
investigated by the Board. It is not true that any deaths 
resulted from the accident. 

“Tt has been stated that ‘a fire burned under a man’s bed 
and he died the next day.’ No such event occurred. This 
reference may be to the fact that an alcohol lamp was over- 
turned, and a portion of the burning fluid fell upon the floor, 
but the patient was not burned, nor was there any confla- 
gration; the floor was not even scorched. The patient did 
die the next day of Bright’s disease, from which he was 
suffering. 3 

“Tt has been stated that in the interests of science the 
Trustees had constructed an operating-room at immense 
cost. The authorized outlay for this room, which is open to 
your inspection, was $2,059, and apphlances $480. It is not 
‘original construction,’ for which a loan would be required ; 
it is a change and improvement in the nature of a repair. 

“Tt has been stated that, also, in the interest of science, we 
purchased a microscope for the sum of $104. The actual 
cost of the instrument was $80.07, and I think the members 
of the committee will agree with me in thinking that toa 
well-equipped hospital a microscope is a necessary adjunct. 

“Tt has been stated that the Trustees have asked for an 
appropriation of $150,000 for the ‘establishment of a hospi- 
tal for contagious diseases.’ We have, with the approval 
and recommendation of His Honor the Mayor, asked for the 
sum of $120,000 to increase the general hospital accommo- 
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dation, as it is manifest that more persons than formerly are 
seeking the relief afforded by the Long Island Hospital, 
possibly because of its perceptibly raised standard of useful- 
ness and efficiency. 

“Tt has been stated, notwithstanding the fact that a large 
percentage of the people on this island are old, or ill, or 
feeble, and therefore are either hospital patients or likely to 
become such, that it is not desirable to have physicians in 
charge of this institution. We claim that we have consid- 
ered the best needs of the institution in developing the med- 
ical side of its usefulness. 

“Tt has been claimed that when a new superintendent was 
appointed a report of his appointment was prepared in 
advance. ‘That is true, for the reason that a majority of the 
Board composed the committee whose place it was to recom- 
mend a superintendent, and this committee brought in a 
unanimous report. 

“Tt is claimed that certain needs of the institution are set 
aside because of the requirement of the Hospital. At this 
very moment there is before the City Government a request 
that a dormitory for women may be enlarged so that it will 
no longer be necessary to set the table there three times for 
each meal. ‘The remedy for this defect, for it is a defect, 
and has always been so considered, is in the hands of the 
City Government. We most earnestly hope that the appro- 
priation for this needed improvement may be granted. 

‘It has been stated that the expense of maintaining this 
institution would be less if we should employ prisoners to do 
its work. Gentlemen of the Committee, I wish to call to 
your attention the fact that one of the duties which this 
Board felt incumbent upon it, when it was first appointed, 
was to decide that the inmates of an almshouse, who are 
feeble and dependent through no fault of their own, should 
not, when they are compelled to seek public assistance, be 
obliged to associate with criminals. We claim that it is 
better and more humane for the City of Boston to pay a 
larger amount for salaries than to employ prison labor among 
the almshouse population. 

“To recapitulate briefly, we are of opinion that this insti- 
tution should be managed economically, but with constant 
regard to the increasingly feeble population which it shelters. 
We deny that too much attention is paid to medical science 
and hospital care, and we claim that although mistakes 
may and doubtless do occur in any institution, the Almshouse 
and Hospital at Long Island have been conducted with entire 
openness and with a view to promoting the best interests of 
the wards of the City.” 
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Mr. Dossins.—I don’t wish to take up the time of the 
Committee; I wanted them to investigate, and they decided 
the matter for themselves ; I therefore asked the Chairman 
to call on Dr. Hartwell in regard to the poisoning case of 
May 8. 

The CHAIRMAN. —If Dr. Hartwell has no objection the 
Committee would like to hear from you. 

Councilman Conway.— As I understand it, there is no 
specific charge before the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Not as yet. 

Councilman Conway.— Until they are placed in due 
form these calls on different individuals should not be made. 
- The CHatrMAN. —I want to call on Mr. Dobbins to ask 
if he could get the other members of the Board to deny or 
substantiate the charges. 

Councilman JorDAN. — I should like to ask Mr. Dobbins 
if he has any specific charges to put before the Committee. 

Mr. Dosprns.—TI have the charges of many persons; I 
think there are twenty-five different people who want to be 
heard. 

Councilman JORDAN.— As I understand it, according © 
to the newspapers, the charges are against the Trustees, 
Mr. Dobbins. 

Mr. Dossins. — We are not trying the Trustees at all. 

Alderman Notan. —If Mr. Dobbins has any charges it is 
the time to make them now. 

Mr. Doppins. — There are four persons whom we want 
to hear about. 

Alderman NoLtan. — Who are they? 

Mr. Dospins. —I don’t know, but I want to know who 
made up the dose and who gave the dose. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I think the best way to proceed would 
be for you to make some specific charge. 

Mr. Dossrns. —I cannot, because I was not allowed to 
make an investigation. We had before the ‘Trustees 
Dr. Hartwell and Dr. Cox, and I wanted neither of those 
present. We didn’t have Mr. Stacey, and we didn’t have 
the nurses or the doctor who had charge of the case. We 
never knew anything about it. 

Councilman Conway.— Do I understand that Mr. Dob- 
bins makes the charge that there were four persons poisoned 
with an overdose of strychnine. 

Mr. Dogsprys.— That is the report the Superintendent 
made to our Board. The charge that the Superintendent has 
made to the Board is that four persons received an overdose, 
and two of them have died. Now we want to find out all 
about their deaths. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — Do you make that as a specific charge ? 

Mr. Doppins.—No, sir. I never went into this thing 
fully, but I want to find out about it. 

Councilman Brtu.—In Mrs. Lincoln’s report she says 
‘¢One member of this Board has stated that there are certain 
charges to be brought against this institution, and that the 
Trustees were unwilling to listen to those charges, and 
refused to investigate them.” I would like to ask, through 
you, if this member referred to is Mr. Dobbins, or any other 
member ? 

The CHAIRMAN. —- Does Mrs. Lincoln care to answer? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Yes, sir; I did refer to Mr. Dobbins.. 
We asked him repeatedly what the charges were, and to give 
us the opportunity of knowing what the charges were, and if 
possible to answer those charges. [asked Mr. Dobbins four 
times myself, what are the charges, and who makes them? 
He replied, as he has replied to you, that he had no charges 
to make. Under those circumstances it seemed to me desi- 
able to appeal to His Honor the Mayor, and through him to 
this committee, because we are not able to answer charges 
when not aware what those charges are. 

Mr. Dospins. — When the Superintendent made the state- 
ment that there were four persons poisoned, and what they 
call an investigation took place, I didn’t think it worth while 
to make charges, but I said we want to go down and see the 
whole thing. They voted not to go down. I wanted to hear 
Mr. Stacey. Hewas not here. I wanted to see the doctor — 
Dr. Lord. He wasn’t here. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — I rise to a point of order. 

Councilman Conway. — Do I understand that Mr. Dob- 
bins makes the charge that the Trustees refused to make a 
full investigation of this matter ? 

Mr. Dossrns. — Yes, sir; I do make that charge. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — I would like to submit in evidence the 
whole or a portion of the stenographic report of the meeting 
in which the Board investigated those charges. The evi- 
dence is before us, and I am ready to submit it to this 
committee. 

Mr. Dospsiys. — How long did it take — this investigation 
of the committee in our office ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Two hours. 

Councilman BELL. —I would like to ask Mr. Dobbins if 
he has any other charges against the Trustees except this one ? 

Mr. Dossins. — No, sir. 

Councilman JorDAN. — If I understood Mr. Dobbins cor- 
rectly, he said he had more than twenty-five. 
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Mr. Doppins. —I said there were more than twenty-five 
people wanting to be heard. 

Councilman Conway.—I believe that charge alone is 
more than enough to warrant continuing this meeting, and I 
make the motion that the hearing be continued. 

The CHAIRMAN.— This report of the meeting of the 
Trustees in regard to the poisoning cases —I think the best 
to do would be for us to hear what transpired at that meet- 
ing, and find out whether the cases were properly investi- 
gated at that meeting or not. 

Alderman Notan.—I think Mr. Dobbins should first 
make a statement as to that hearing, and then let us hear 
from Mrs. Lincoln the evidence in rebuttal. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I would like to hear Mr. Dobbins’ 
report of that meeting, and have him state why he thinks it 
was not fairly investigated. 


Henry Doppins — Sworn. 


The CaAatRMAn. — Mr. Dobbins may now proceed. 

Mr. Dopsins. —I wrote a letter to the Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees to call a meeting as early as convenient 
to investigate into the poisoning case at Long Island, May 
8, or something to that effect —I don’t remember exactly 
and a few days later I received a note stating that the 
meeting had been called. I attended the meeting. There 
first came up the question as to whether Dr. Hartwell 
and Dr. Cox, the first medical officer, should be pres- 
ent. I told them I thought we had better decide first 
whether we were going to investigate. After a discus- 
sion it was decided to take a vote first, before we had 
them present. We did so. After that Dr. Cox, the first 
medical officer, and Dr. Hartwell came in and made their 
statements as regards the poisoning case, and there were a 
few questions asked them. I don’t remember exactly what 
they were, but I think I did ask Dr. Cox when he was first 
notified with regard to the death. He said some few hours 
afterwards, and that Dr. Lord was in charge of the patients. 
I asked where Dr. Lord was. He wasn’t there. I asked if 
Mr. Stacey was there. He was not. I don’t remember much 
more that was asked, and it was voted that the investigation 
be closed, and that a statement be made to the press stating 
that they made a full investigation. I said I didn’t consider 
that a full investigation, and I would remonstrate against it, 
and I would file my objections with the Mayor or City Coun- 
cil— something to that effect. I didn’t consider it was an 
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investigation. I have never spoken to Dr. Lord or the 
apothecary, Mr. Stacey, as I know of in my life — never since 
that time anyway, and never before that, as I remember. I 
wrote a request to the Mayor that a full investigation be 
made, together with the other things that have come to me 
from time to time, and I have letters from former employees 
and from inmates; and I must say that since the Board of 
Aldermen and Council have ordered this investigation they 
have come in thick and fast, asking permission to make state- 
ments as to the abuses down here. I don’t know how much 
there is in it. I am willing to leave it all open, and to ask 
you to judge upon it. Some of them at least should have a 
hearing, but I do request and think it is only right that the 
taxpayers should know just what happened down here as 
regards that poisoning case. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Have you visited the Island a number 
of times, and gone through the different buildings and among 
the inmates many times, during your service on the Board? 

Mr. Dossrns. — I never speak to them much; once ina 
while have had an opportunity to speak to one or two. 

@. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Have you ever taken any 
notice of the conditions down here before to-day ? 

Aan, uy ess 

@. Have you found the conditions to-day different from 
what they have been before ? 

A. Oh, yes; the place is in pretty good shape to-day — 
better than I have seen it for some time. 

The CHarrMAN. — In regard to the statement of Mr. Dob- 
bins and the meeting of the Board of ‘Trustees, I would like 
to hear from Dr. Hartwell. 

Alderman Notan.—I would like to ask Mr. Dobbins if 
he succeeded in getting any explanation that day. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I would like to ask if I can put in the 
stenographic minutes of that meeting. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) I would ask whether they 
made any explanation at that meeting that was satisfactory ? 

A. It was not satisfactory to me. 

@. Whether or not satisfactory to you, what statement 
was made when you asked for an explanation of it? 

A. J didn’t ask for any explanation. 

Q. I thought you went there for that purpose ? 

A. I knew nothing about it. 

Q. What did he say when asked for an explanation ? 
The members of the Board will submit their report; I want 
your version of it— your idea of the explanation; give us 
an idea of what it was. 
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I don’t remember just how he explained it. 
Didn’t he explain how it happened ? 
No, sir. 
(By the CHAIRMAN.) You said you sent for Mr. 
Stacey and others ? 
A. No, sir—I wished to hear Mr. Stacey. 
Q. Did you ask Dr. Hartwell? 
A. No; Lasked the Trustees if they would hear Stacey. 
Q. Were there any other men you wanted to hear besides 
Stacey ? 
A. I wanted the Board to adjourn down here and hear all 
connected with that case. 
Q. And they refused? 
A. They refused — yes, sir. 
Q. (By Councilman Conway.) I understand Mr. Stacey 
was the druggist ? 
Yes, sir. 
And Dr. Lord had charge of these patients ? 
That is what Dr. Hartwell said. 
And Dr. Cox was — 
His first medical officer. 
. You say you asked to have interviews with Mr. 
Stacey and Drs. Cox and Lord? 
A. No, sir; I asked our Board to adjourn and continue 
the investigation down here. 
~Q. They hadn’t Dr. Lord, Dr. Cox or Stacey at the hear- 
ing of the Board? 


o>o> 


PrOror 


A. No, sir. 
Q. And you asked them to adjourn down here ? 
AS Y es): Sir. 


Mr. HunNEWELL. —I don’t think Mr. Dobbins said that 
Dr. Cox was not there. 

A. No, sir; we wanted him and he was there. 

Councilman Conway.—I want to ask these questions, 
and later on we will hear the other side, and until such time 
as we are prepared to hear the other side we should ask these 
questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Dobbins is ready to answer any 
questions. 

Councilman Bru. — The only thing I want to say is that 
Mr. Dobbins has made the charge that the rest of the 
Trustees would not listen to his request to come down and 
make the investigation. Has he another charge or just 
this one? This is the only specific charge you have to 
make ? 

A. Certainly, the only one against the Trustees. 
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Q. (By Councilman JorpAN.) May I ask if all the 
Trustees were present at that meeting? 

Ae ey Bs cstT: 

(. And did you make this in the form of a motion? 

A —Yes sir: ft did; 

Q. And it was overruled by the majority — by a voice 


A. Yes, sir: 
Q. You had no roll call on it? 
Ace ENO; SIT: 


The CHAIRMAN. — Does any other member desire to ask 
Mr. Dobbins any questions ? 

Alderman NoLANn. — Mr. Chairman, I would ask you the 
text of that order which went through the City Govern- 
ment — what the powers of this Committee here are? 

The CHAIRMAN. (Reading.) — Ordered, That the- Joint 
Standing Committee on Institutions Department be author- 
ized to visit Long Island, and to investigate any and all 
charges touching the administration of the Boston Alms- 
- house and Hospital, and the evidence in support thereof, if 
any, and to send for persons and papers, to employ astenog- 
rapher and to report in print if deemed advisable; -the 
expense incurred under this order to be charged to the 
appropriation for City Council, Incidental Expenses. 

Alderman NoLAn. —I should like to ask if those doctors 
Mr. Dobbins refers to are now on the Island ? 

Mr. Dopsrys. —I don’t know. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I would ask Dr. Hartwell if they are 
present ? 

Dr. HARTWELL. — They are. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Dr. Cox is here, and the only other 
one is Dr. Lord. Is Mr. Stacey here? 

Dr. HARTWELL. — Stacey is not employed here. 

The CHAIRMAN.—JIn regard to the meeting of the 
Trustees, I suppose that is the only thing to consider next, 
namely, the charge against the Trustees that they would not 
adjourn their meeting to the Island —to hear the charges 
and have the people here heard before the Committee. 

Mr. Dosprins. —I want to start with that, and will leave 
other matters to the Committee to send for the people. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If the Committee has 10 objection I 
would like to call on Dr. Hartwell and Mrs. Lincoln. 

Mrs. Lrycotn. — Shall I read from the stenographic report 
of that meeting ? 

Councilman JorDAN.—I believe that Mys. Lincoln is 
going to read what I was going to ask for. 


‘ 
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At this stage Mrs. Lincoln began reading selections from 
the stenographic report of the Special Meeting of May 28, 
1903, of the Board of Pauper Institutions Trustees, which 
report is here presented as Exhibit 4, and which Mrs. Lincoln 
read as far as Dr. Hartwell’s testimony. 

“Special Meeting of May 28, 1903. A special meeting of 
the Board of Pauper Institutions Trustees was held at 28 
Court square, on Thursday, May 28, 19038, called at the 
request of Mr. Henry Dobbins, that a meeting of the Trustees 
be called ‘as early as convenient, for the purpose of ordering 
an investigation by the full Board of the recent report of 
poisoning and other accidents which have occurred, also to 
investigate the abuse and neglect of the inmates of the Hos- 
pital of the Pauper Institutions at Long Island’; action 
regarding a letter from the Secretary of the Visiting Medical 
Staff of the Long Island Hospital, regarding the appointment 
of a special House Ofhcer for orthopedic work at the Hospital 
to be taken also.” 

The meeting was called to order at 10.10 A.M. 

Present: Mrs. Lincoln, Miss Morse, Mr. Everett, Mr. 
Parker, Dr. Grainger, Mr. Dobbins and Mr. Hunnewell. 

The Chairman stated that the meeting was called at the re- 
quest of one of the members of the Board, and read the call 
for the meeting, which incorporated the letter received from 
Mr. Dobbins as quoted above. 

The CHAIRMAN.—The first question before the Board to-day 
is whether the Superintendent and the First Medical Officer 
of the Boston Almshouse and Hospital shall be present at 
this meeting. The Superintendent asks that he shall have that 
privilege, as the institution of which he is in charge is in 
question, and at his request I present the matter to the Trus- 
tees, whether they will allow the Superintendent and the 
First Medical Officer to be present. 

Mr. PARKER. —I move that they both be asked to come in. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — I second that motion. 

Mr. Dopsins. — This meeting was called for the purpose 
of seeing whether it would be advisable to order an investi- 
gation or not, and it is for the Trustees to decide whether 
they want an investigation. The Superintendent and First 
Medical Officer are not members of the Board, and the first 
thing to be done is to act on the call for the meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The call for the meeting does not say 
that it is to see whether or not the Board shall have an in- 
vestigation, but for the purpose of ordering an investigation. 

Mr. Dopsrns. — Yes; to order one, and not to discuss the 
subject with the superintendents. 
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Dr. GRAINGER. — This is a very serious matter, and it 
seems, from the way in which this order is put, that in the 
mind of at least one of the members of the Board there is 
something which should be cleared up at Long Island. I think 
it is only proper and right that those in authority should know 
something about things at Long Island, and that they should 
investigate at least one of the charges which have been made, 
that of the poisoning; I for one know nothing at all about it 
except what came up at the last meeting. If we hear one 
side it is not fair; we should hear both sides, and if any one 
member of the Board has any charge to bring against the 
officers of Long Island, we should have some evidence on our 
side, in order to decide whether the charges are just or not. 
It is certainly within our rights to have both the Superin- 
tendent and the First Medical Officer present, for it is on 
them that the blame falls. 

Mr. Dossriys. — My letter explains the matter, what the 
call for the meeting was. 

The Chairman then read to the Board Mr. Dobbins’ letter 
of May 23 (reading from the orignal letter instead of from 
the call for the meeting). 

The CHAIRMAN. — We wish the Superintendent of the 
Institution and the Superintendent of the Hospital to be 
present during any investigation. 

Mr. Dopsrins. —I think they have aright to be present 
when the investigation is made, but now we are to decide 
whether or not an investigation should be held. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — We are, then, ready to take up the 
question of whether we should admit them. 

Mr. Dopprns.—I have been given information from a 
very trustworthy source to show that there ought to be an in- 
vestigation, and for reasons that could not be questioned. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — I think it is wiser to wait until we have 
heard Mr. Dobbins’ statement and his reasons for supposing 
that there is any wrongdoing, and then decide whether or 
not we shall have an investigation. We may not think it 
best to have an investigation, or we may think it a very 
serious matter which should be investigated. Possibly some 
patient, mentally unsound, has been to Mr. Dobbins, and we 
might decide that such a report, from such a source, should 
not be considered seriously. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I think the call for the meeting, as given 
by Mr. Dobbins, was a call for an investigation. 

Mr. Doppins. —I said it was a call to decide whether an 
investigation should be held. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The request is for an investigation. 
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Mr. Dopsrns. — I asked that the Board be called together 
to decide whether or not there should be an investigation. 

Mr. PARKER. — Let us hear from Mr. Dobbins what he 
has got, and then we will call the superintendents in if there 
is any investigation to be made. 

A few words further in discussion of this point were said, 
but it was finally decided by the Trustees that the superin- 
tendents should not be called in until the Board had come to 
some decision as to the need of an investigation. 

Mr. Everett. — The question before the meeting, then, i is 
over the amendment that the superintendents be not called in 
until after it is found that it is necessary. 

This motion was put by the Chairman, and passed by 
general assent. 

Mr. Dosppins. — The Superintendent reported at the last 
meeting a case of poisoning of four inmates; one died. The 
more I thought of the occurrence, the more serious it seemed 
to me. I had heard of other things, but I hated to ask for an 
investigation, but one thing after anotber piled up. The Chair- 
man of the Board came to my office the other day, and I asked 
her when she knew of this poisoning case. She said she did 
not know anything about it until it was reported at the 
meeting. It seemed to me that it had been kept very quict. 
It annoyed me very much, and the more I thought the more 
it occurred to me that I would write the note and see if it 
were best to investigate. It is for the Board to decide 
whether to investigate, what to do about it. I shall not 
enter into or take any part in pulling these men over the 
ground; I have no wish to fight with any of the doctors or 
anything of the kind. We do not know anything about the 
matter; we do not know the names of the patients. 

Miss Morse. — I had heard of the accident when at Long 
Island before the meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Certain charges have been made — 

Mr. Dospins. —I have made no charges. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Some one has; the papers are full of it. 

Mr. Dopsrins. —I do not. know how it got into the papers. 
I did not put it in. This thing came from the Superintend- 
ent. I was asked yesterday by four or five newspaper men 
about it; where they found out about it Ido not know. I 
have only spoken to one person about it, the person to whom 
I wrote the letter (the Chairman). 

Mr. PARKER.—I would lke to ask where they (the 
newspaper men) did hear about it? 

Mr. Dospins. —I solemnly swear I do not know. The 
men came to me, showed me an article, and said, “ What 
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is it about?” I said I could not say, but was not going to 
lie about it, and said that I had asked for a meeting to 
inquire into the matter. 

Mr. Everetr. — When did the poisoning occur? 

The CHAIRMAN. — On the 8th of May. 

Mr. EveErEtTtT. — When was it reported to the board ? 

The CHAIRMAN.— At the next meeting following the 
occurrence. 

Mr. Dospins.— The Chairman told me that she did not 
hear of it when she was at Long Island. 

Miss MorsE. —I was told about it when I visited Long 
Island. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Immediately after the meeting, I 
thought it was a serious thing for a young man to be dis- 
charged in such a manner (referring to the druggist), and I 
went to see Mr. Parker and Mr. Dobbins. I thought that, 
as we were obliged to discharge the man, we should be able 
to say that his previous record has been good. 

The CHAIRMAN. (To Mr. Dobbins.) — Who made the 
charges ? 

Mr. Doppins.-—I have asked the parties who made the 
charges to be there and report at the investigation. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — Do I understand that Mr. Dobbins 
wants an investigation made of other accidents which have 
occurred ? 

Mr. Dossrns.— If anything has occurred it should be 
investigated. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Do you know of anything further ? 

Mr. Dossrys. — Nothing more than the fire; can we find 
out anything about that? 

Mr. HUNNEWELL.— About the “abuse and neglect of 
inmates of the hospital,” have you any reason for persuading 
us that there has been any such neglect or abuse ? 

Mr. Doppins.—TI have had at least two complaints of 
abuse, but I did not care to consider them much. 

Mr. Parker. — May I ask Mr. Dobbins if those came 
from inmates ? 

Mr. Donppins.— No; pardon me, they originally came 
from two orderhes that resigned. 

Mr. PARKER. — Why should not those orderlies make 
the complaints to the Superintendent, if they had any com- 
plaints to make ? 

Mr. Dossins. — I do not know. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — With regard to the recent report of 
poisoning, I do not see exactly what we are going to investi- 
gate about it. 
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Mr. Dospins.— Do we know anything about it at all, 
except that it was an overdose? \ 

Mr. HUNNEWELL.— What could we know more about it? 
It is like my going to Dr. Grainger, who intends to put up 
a dose of rhubarb, and he gives me a dose of arsenic by 
mistake. 

Mr. Dossins. — If that accident had occurred in the City 
Hospital, there would have been a good deal of noise about 
it, and it would get a lively investigation. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — I do not know, from all the light we 
now have, and cannot see that there is much to investigate. 
The man has been discharged, and I do not see as it makes 
any difference now whether he is in Kamtchatka or here. 

Miss Morse.— We all saw the allegations about the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, which is a very well man- 
aged private hospital. There are accidents which slip 
through under the most vigilant management. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — It seems to me that one of the gravest 
charges brought, and one of the gravest reasons is that a 
case of poisoning has taken place at Long Island. Anybody 
who knows about druggists knows that in the very best 
appointed store accidents take place; one has evidently 
taken place at Long Island. ‘The Superintendent inquired 
into it and reported to us at the last meeting. ‘There was 
only one thing to do, which was to discharge the person who 
was responsible for the accident. Neither the Superinten- 
dent nor the First Medical Officer had anything to do about 
it. This is one of the charges brought against the medical 
attendants. 

Mr. Dospins. — There is no charge. My feelings are so 
strongly in sympathy with the people at Long Island that 
I had to bring it to the attention of the Board in this 
way. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — Your feelings are no more in sympathy 
with the people at Long Island than ours are, and the only 
thing for us to do is to ‘dischar ge the man. 

Mr. Doppins. — Very well; if that is all there is to be 
done about it. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — I think the way the thing has been cast 
around to the public is most unfortunate. 

Mr. Doppins. —I have had nothing to do with it; I have 
not spoken to a person about it. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — A reporter on the “ Journal” rang me up 
last night, and I told him I had nothing to say about it. He 
then read to me what was in the paper, and he read the state- 
ment that it was supposed to come from Mr. Dobbins. I 
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referred him to Mr. Dobbins as the person who would give 
him the most information. 
Mr. PARKER. —I referred two reporters to Mr. Dobbins 
also, who had come to me with a similar statement. 
Mr. Doppins. — That was the first I knew of it. The 
visitor asked me if I had anything further to say about it, 
and I said I had not. Heasked me if I had not made the 
statement referred to, and I said I did not make the state- 
ment. 
The CHAIRMAN. — It is our duty to find out who makes 
the charges and who made public such a matter as this. 
Mr. Doppins. — Nothing should be hidden. 
Mr. HuNNEWELL.— Mr. Dobbins says that some one or 

two of the orderlies came to him to make complaints of 
abusive treatment. I should lke to know if these persons 
made any accusations to the Superintendent. 

Mr. Dosprys, —I do not know. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — It seems to me that if they did not 
make any report to an officer at Long Island, and then came 
around to a Trustee of the Institution to complain of abusive 
treatment, the first question to ask him would be, “Have you 
reported this matter to the Superintendent ?” 

Mr. Dossins. —I paid very little attention to the matter. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — From the light received so far, I do 
not see that there is much to investigate. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — When did you first have information 
from these orderlies ? 

Mr. Dospins. —I have letters from them, and can turn 
them over when an investigation is held. I do not know 
just when they came to see me. 

Mr. PARKER. — About how long ago; a month ago? 

Mr. Dossrns. — Fully a month ago. 

Dr. GRAINGER. —It is a very singular thing that this 
came to the knowledge of a member of the Board, and that 
he should keep it so still and allow things to suffer at Long 
Island. 

Mr. Dopsrns. —I spoke to the Board about it. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — The first thing I knew of the poisoning 
ease was when Dr. Hartwell reported it here at the last 
meeting. | 

Mr. Dossins. —I do not refer to the poisoning case. 

Dr. GRAINGER. —I have heard nothing about any of the 
other charges. 

Mr. Doppins. —I thought I had spoken of them to the 
members of the Board. 

The CHAIRMAN. — It seems to me that it is my duty as 
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Chairman to maintain this position; that through some un- 
fortunate means certain charges are made against the Long 
Island Institution. Who made them, and what are they ? 

Mr. Dossrys.—I can produce letters from those people. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I ask you to produce them. 

Mr. Dospins.—I will produce them when there is an 
investigation. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — I think a vote as to holding an inves- 
tigation would clear the matter up a little. 3 

Miss Morse.— What does Mr. Dobbins mean by an in- 
vestigation ? 

Mr. Dospsrins. — An inquiry into many of these things, to 
see if there is not some ground for the complaints. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The call for the meeting was for an 
investigation. 

Mr. Dopsrns. — The meeting is called to decide whether 
we shall order an investigation. We do not even know the 
names of the persons who were poisoned. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Will not some one make a motion that 
the poisoning case shall be investigated, and that the Super- 
intendent and First Medical Officer be present ? 

Mr. Dosstns. — I think the first motion should be put on 
the call for the meeting, and then if we do not feel like going 
further we need not do so. 

Dr. GRAINGER. —I move that we investigate the first 
charge, the recent report of poisoning at Long Island, with 
the Superintendent and First Medical Officer present. 

This motion was seconded by Mr. Hunnewell and was 
carried five yeas to one nay. (Mr. Dobbins voting against it.) 

Mr. Dopsins. — I move that this investigation be held at 
Long Island, as it should be, where the persons whom we 
want to see are. 

Mr. PARKER. —I am willing to second that motion. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — I would like to offer an amendment to 
this motion. 1 believe the investigation should commence 
here, and that if it is found necessary to go to Long Island 
it should be continued at Long Island. 

This motion for an amendment was seconded by Mr. 
Hunnewell. 

Mr. Dopssins.—I think it should be begun at Long 
Island. 

The motion on the above amendment was carried five yeas 
to one nay, (Mr. Dobbins voting against it). 

The CHAIRMAN. — The question now comes on Mr. 
Dobbins’ motion that the investigation be held at Long 
Island. 
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This motion was lost, five nays to one yea, (Mr. Dobbins 
voting in favor of it). 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — I move that the question of poisoning 
be investigated here and now and that the Superintendent 
and First Medical Officer be present. 

This motion was seconded by Mr. Parker, and was carried 
five yeas to one nay, (Mr. Dobbins voting against it). 

Dr. Arthur 8. Hartwell, Superintendent of the Boston 
Almshouse and Hospital, and Dr. Simon F. Cox, First Medical 
Officer of the same institution came before the Board. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Dr. Hartwell, the Board has voted to in- 
vestigate the case of poisoning by strychnine, which occurred 
at Long Island on May 8. Will you please tell us what you 
can about it? 

Dr. HARTWELL. — Which case do you refer to, there were 
four patients poisoned ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Rocident as reported by you at the 
last meeting of the Board ; we would like to have it reported 
to the Board now. 

Dr. HARTWELL. —I have nothing more to add to the 
report made then. There were four patients in the east 
wing, two in Ward L, one in Ward K, and one in Ward H, 
who took a dose of strychnine. The nurse gave them the 
drug, and the administration of the drug was followed by 
symptoms which left no doubt that it wasa case of strychnine 
poisoning. Dr. Lord was, I think, called first, and then Dr. 
Cox was called, and the necessary antidotes were given. 
When Dr. Cox was called, he ordered that the bottle con- 
taining strychnine should be taken from the ward. Dr. Cox 
saw the druggist, and, upon questioning him about filling that 
particular bottle, he remembered that he had filled it by a 
solution which was much stronger than he should have used. 
He knew the strength of the solution, but he made a mistake, 
and poured out too much of the solution to obtain the 
strength he was trying to get. 

One of the four patients was on the “ dangerously ill list” 
at that time and was not expected to live. If I am not mis- 
taken she died within a few hours after the administration of 
the strychnine. 

Mr. Dossins. — What was her name? 

Dr. HARTWELL. — Bridget Tobin. 

Mr. Dospins. — What were the names of the other three 
patients ? 

Dr. HARTWELL. — Patience Caldwell, Sarah Cochrane and 
Elizabeth Curran. Ihave nothing further to say; the mis- 
take was undoubtedly due to the fault of the druggist, who 
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admitted it; it was reported to me by Dr. Cox, and I inter- 
viewed the druggist, who remembered that it was his mis- 
take. He felt badly about it, and did not wish anyone else 
but himself to take any blame; he said that he was the cause 
of it, and he wanted to shoulder all the responsibility. 

Mr. Dospsrys.— What is the condition of the other pa- 
tients now ? 

Dr. HARTWELL. -— Dr. Cox can answer. 

Dr. Cox. — One of the patients died six days later, with 
no symptoms of poisoning. The other two have fully recov- 
ered from the effects of the poison. 

Mr. Everert. — [ would like to ask if the Superintendent 
reported this accident at the next Board meeting after the 
occurrence ? 

Several answered that it was the next meeting, the acci- 
dent occurring on May 8, and the next meeting coming on 
May 21. 7 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — I would like to ask the doctor how 
long the druggist had been in the employ of the department ? 

Dr. HARTWELL. — He came in August, 1902. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — Have you any reason to suppose that 
his habits were bad — did he use liquor or anything of that 
sort? 

Dr. HARTWELL.— No. So far as I know he is a man of 
excellent habits. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — Was this his first mistake ? 

Dr. HARTWELL. — Yes; it was his first mistake. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — I imagine from your answer that he 
is a man who has had a good record. 

Dr. HARTWELL. — His record in the Institution speaks 
for itself. He left a position last fall to come to us, and this 
position was kept open by his employer for six months, 
should he desire to return. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — Was he a graduate ? 

Dr. HARTWELL. — Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Who recommended him ? 

Dr. HARTWELL. — Mr. Keucher, our former druggist, and 
Dr. O’Brien, formerly Second Medical Officer at Long Island. 

Mr. PARKER. — How old a man is he? 

Dr. HARTWELL. — I should say 28 or 30. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does any member of the Board wish 
to ask Dr. Hartwell any further questions, or does anyone 
wish to ask Dr. Cox any questions ? 

Mr. PARKER. — I would like to ask Dr. Cox what is the 
condition of the other three women ? 

Dr. Cox. — Elizabeth Curran died six days later from 
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other diseases; there were no symptoms of the strychnine. 
She died on May 14. She had heart lesions and heart 
disease. » * %* Patience Caldwell is at present in the Hos- 
pital and shows no evidence of the poisoning by strychnine. 
Sarah Cochrane is at the present time in the Hospital, in 
Ward H. Her condition is no worse, and in fact is better 
than when she came in. She came in as a stretcher case on 
April 27, and is still alive. 

Dr. GRAINGER. —I would like to say to the Board that 
this patient who has since died (referring to Elizabeth Cur- 
ran) after the administration of the strychnine (which of 
course could have had no effect at the time of death, as all 
effects of this poison are very quick) —this patient was 
removed from the Charlestown Almshouse with a disease of 
the heart. 

When asked for a more detailed statement of the treat- 
ment of these patients, Dr. Hartwell stated: 

Dr. HARTWELL. —I would like to say that Dr. Cox is 
more familiar with the details of the cases than I am, for he 
was there and treated them, and he would be able to make a 
better statement than I could. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — I would like to say that in the report 
which we have seen (referring to the newspapers) it was 
stated that these patients suffered from strychnine poisoning ; 
that one patient died; and that if this patient had received 
proper medical treatment she might not have died. I think 
it would be well for the First Medical Officer to say if the 
proper and necessary steps in cases of strychnine poisoning 
were taken, if the cases were treated at once for strychnine 
poisoning, and that there was no lack of attention. 

Dr. Cox. — The patients were treated at once; there was 
no lack of attention. 

Mr. Dossins. — How long after the dose of strychnine 
was given were you called? 

Dr. Cox. — Dr. Lord was called immediately after the 
poison was given, and he notified me at once, and all strych- 
nine was omitted. 

Dr. Cox then read to the Board the night report of the 
nurse, on the case of Bridget Tobin for May 8; also the re- 
cord of Elizabeth Curran. Mr. Dobbins asked particularly 
that the record for Elizabeth Curran be read, up to the time 
of her death on May 14, which was done. 

Mr. Dossins. — What was the strength of the dose given? 

Dr. Cox. — It was probably a little over one-fifth of a grain 
of strychnine. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. —I would like to ask Dr. Cox if the 
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chemist is not more under his superintendence than Dr. 
Hartwell’s, and if he would confirm Dr. Hartwell’s statement 
regarding his habits and character. 

Dr. Cox.—I would simply confirm what Dr. Hartwell 
has said, and I would add on my own account that I have 
never seen a man so attentive to his work as Mr. Stacey has 
been. His habits are the best, so far as I know. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — You have brought up eee which 
are the medical reports of these cases ? 

Dr. Cox. — Yes. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — Also you have the report of the nurse 
who had charge of these patients ! Q 

Dr. Cox. — Yes. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — You have nothing else regarding the 
case ? 

Dr. Cox. — I have only the order-book to show that the or- 
der was given by the doctor to omit strychnine in the treat- 
ment of these patients. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. —I would like to ask.Dr. Cox if, in 
his jadgment, we should gain any knowledge in this matter 
by interviewing any of the nurses or doctors in charge; is 
everything they know in writing? We could not gain any- 
thing more by seeing the nurse? 

Dr. Cox.—I should say not; I think the record is as 
clear a statement of the nurse as she could give. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — Who was responsible for making the 
mistake in the strength of the medicine — the nurse, or the 
druggist or the medical man in charge ? 

Dr. Cox. — Inasmuch as I am in charge of the Hospital, 
the mistake is on me as being over the druggist. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — That is not what I meant. 

Dr. Cox. —It was the druggist. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — It is the duty of the druggist to know 
the strength of the medicines. Can you tell us the reason 
why solutions of morphine, strychnine and _nitro-glycerine 
are kept ready for use ? 

Dr. Cox made a statement regarding the methods of ‘the 
druggist: 

Large stock-bottles are kept on hand, five-pint bottles, in 
which morphine, for instance, is kept in solution, the strength 
of the morphine being one-eighth of a grain to the dram; 
in strychnine the strength being one-sixtieth of a grain to a 
dram. These solutions are made up in quantities, as stated. 

The nurses from the wards bring down their bottles to be 
filled, and frequently you will have bottles from two or three 
wards, taking from three, four, to five pints atatime. It is 
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an easy way of handling it to have a stock-bottle in the dis- 
pensary. 

In addition to that he has an eight-ounce bottle on the 
shelf in which a dram contains one grain. This is already 
in solution, and the druggist does not have to stop to dissolve 
the strychnine to make up the five-pint solution. From this 
solution he makes out any given quantity. © 

Mr. Stacey, on the evening this poisoning occurred, had 
emptied his five-pint bottle, filling a bottle for the Centre 
Wing, which took all his solution. The bottle came down 
just before six o’clock from the East Wing, containing the 
Wards where the poisoning occurred. It was a quart bottle, 
and he made up a solution from the strong solution. He 
made up the quart bottle from a solution supposed to be one- 
sixtieth of a grain to the dram. ‘To make that he intended 
to take four and one-half drams to make up one quart of 
solution. That would be all he should have taken of the 
mixture in his eight-ounce bottle. Mr. Stacey, instead of 
taking four and one-half drams, took four and one-half 
ounces, or eight times the proper amount, a mistake that 
anybody could make. 

I can only say this — I have been in an institution doing 
the same work as Mr. Stacey for six months, but there has 
never been a time when I have made up a poison solution 
but that I could not help feeling that the day would come 
when i should make a mistake. 

Mr. Stacey acknowledged it. The next morning he looked 
at his bottle, and he said that the bottle was full when he 
took out the solution. The bottle was then four and one- 
half ounces short, and he realized what he had done, and 
acknowledged the mistake. I did not dare to tell him that 
anybody had died for several hours afterwards for fear the 
man would break down. I was fully confident, and am pre- 
pared to say, that she (referring to Bridget Tobin) did not 
die from strychnine poisoning. This is a fact that the records 
will show. ‘The woman recovered from the strychnine; she 
was sick from pneumonia. I saw her daughter the day before 
the strychnine was given to her, and told her that her mother 
could not live but two days at the most. I told her that, 
and I really believed that she could not have lived two 
days. 

I do not wish to make any change in my statement; I 
want simply to say that she was given an overdose of 
strychnine, recovered perfectly from all strychnine poisoning, 
and she died. The strychnine might have hastened her 
death ; that might be easily be granted. 

The previous record of Bridget Tobin was read; to show 
her condition previous to the giving of the strychnine. 
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Dr. GRAINGER. — What is the usual way a patient dies 
from poison by strychnine ? 

Dr. Cox. — They die in convulsions. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Will the Superintendent tell us the 
circumstances regarding the discharge of the druggist? 

Dr. HARTWELL. — I saw the druggist the next morning, 
and told him that it was my duty to report the occurrence to 
the Trustees, that I had done so, and that after a thorough 
investigation and consideration it was thought best that he 
should sever his connection with the Institution. I gave him 
two weeks’ notice, according to the rules of the Institution. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What measures have you taken to look 
up another man? 

Dr. HARTWELL. — Dr. Cox was to look up Dr. O’Brien 
and to interview some one at the School of Pharmacy. Dr. 
O’Brien says that there will be no question but what there 
will be candidates enough for the position. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — I should lke to ask if, in the position 
of druggist at Long Island, Mr. Stacey was overworked, or if 
Dr. Cox felt that we were requiring too much work of the 
man ? 

Dr. Cox.—I cannot say he was overworked, but I 
can say this, that he did more work than was required 
of him; he was very conscientious, and took great pride 
in doing his work, and would spend more time, per- 
haps, than another man would in doing his work. He 
was very careful in getting out good products, and took 
great care in keeping his bottles looking well, and was work- 
ing in his dispensary during hours not required according to 
the notice on the door. In fact, the druggist could be found 
in his dispensary most any time from eight A.M. to eight 
P.M., with few exceptions. He was generally present there, 
and, though not overworked, he certainly took great pride 
and took great care in the work he did. 

Mr. HuNNEWELL.—I would like to ask Dr. Cox — 
When he made the statement of how the druggist did his 
work, he described the method of keeping the solutions in 
large bottles on hand by saying that “it was an easy way of 
doing the work.” Perhaps this phrase might raise or convey 
a doubt as to whether or not it was a careless way. 

Dr. Cox. —I did not intend to use that forcible word. 
During each day, perhaps, the drug store would be called 
upon to make up strychnine solutions for four, five or six 
wards, filling from perhaps three to four bottles, and if he 
were to make a solution from his crude salt for each case, it 
would take much more time, and, if I may add, would give 
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him three or four more chances of making mistakes; but he 
makes a large quantity, five pints of solution at a time, and 
he has got into the habit, from several times making, of 
weighing outa definite quantity which he knows is correct, 
and which is marked on his bottle, and then so much water 
is added. It is easier to make up large quantities of a solu- 
tion, and fill the bottles as they come in, than to make a new 
solution for each bottle as it is filled. It is not a careless 
way; I should rather feel that it was careless to prepare it 
from the crude salt each time, or rather that there was more 
chance for a mistake if it were done in that way. In one 
case you have one weigh; in the other case, each small solu- 
tion would have its individual weigh. There being but one 
weigh and a certain definite thing marked on his bottle, ascer- 
tained by figuring, there is a smaller chance of a mistake. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Is this the custom in other pharmacies ? 

Dr. Cox.—It is the custom everywhere in all large 
pharmacies. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — There is just as much liability to make 
a mistake in preparing a prescription from the salt as from 
a solution, and the methods adopted at the Long Island 
Pharmacy are not peculiar to that institution at all. It is 
the method adopted in all hospitals, and it is an important 
thing, in making up solutions of strychnine to see that there 
is a thorough dissolving of the salt, and it is sometimes most 
important to get the medicine as soon as possible, and it 
takes some time to dissolve the salt; and as Dr. Cox said, it 
is an easy way, and a safe way, and is used in all pharmacies. 

I have seen a great many mistakes made in reputable drug 
stores. Ihave many, many times, when measuring a drug of 
a dangerous character, thrown it away several times to be 
sure that I had not made a mistake. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Is there any further question ?, 

Mr. Doppins. — In making up the solution, under whose 
order does he make it up? 

Dr. Cox. — Whose specific order, may I ask? 

Mr. Dopsrns. — Yes. 

Dr. Cox. — Our system is that every morning the nurse 
takes the empty bottles in the wards and takes them to the 
drug store. This is the custom in every hospital. They 
are sent to the drug store, and the druggist simply fulfils his 
duty — fills the bottles as they come in. 

Mr. Dossrns. -— But in making the solution the strength 
it should be, from whose orders is that done ? 

Dr. GRAINGER.— A layman asking a question of that 
kind involves a great deal of a doubtful nature. I think 
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perhaps Mr. Dobbins means on what, or by whose, orders are 
certain drugs made a certain strength. I would say that 
when a doctor writes a prescription he knows how many 
erains of opium to use. It is a regular scale adopted by 
druggists in all drug stores. It is a matter that is decided 
by the United States Dispensary, it is not allowed to the 
judgment of the druggist or anybody else to determine the 
strength. They are made a certain strength. 

Mr. Doppins. — That is not clear in my mind. 

Dr. HARTWELL. — I would say that standard solutions are 
made in the Long Island Hospital of morphine, strych- 
nine, nitro glycerine, etc. Those solutions have been made 
at the Long Island Hospital ever since before I went there, 
and those were orders given before I went there. It has 
always been in vogue. It is a standing order of the Hospital. 

Mr. Dospprns. —I should suppose that the doctor should 
order the prescription a certain strength. 

Dr. HARTWELL. — Those were ordered before I went 
there, and the orders filled for the new hospital were given 
by Dr. Wilkins. The tablets from which the tinctures are 
made are of a certain strength, and a certain proportion are 
used for a tincture. The tinctures are of a standard 
strength. I would say that during Dr. Ranney’s adminis- 
tration we used a solution of morphine, which was a stan- 
dard solution, according to the United States Dispensary, 
but we were afraid mistakes might happen from having two 
solutions, and he called all the doctors together and said that 
all the morphine solutions should be the same — one-eighth 
of a grain to a drechm. Before that two solutions were 
used, which we thought would allow of a mistake. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Is there any other question ? 

Dr. GRAINGER. — I think it would be well for the Board 
to decide that this question of poisoning has been completely 
investigated. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — I think it would be well if the doctors 
retired and we could talk these matters over a little. 

Dr. Hartwell and Dr. Cox then withdrew from the meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Is there any question before the Board ? 

Dr. GRAINGER. — I would like to say that after the pretty 
thorough investigation we have had of this unfortunate case 
of poisoning at Long Island, we are just where we were when 
we started. The blame has been placed where the blame 
belongs; not on the administration of the Hospital, not on 
the Superintendent at Long Island, not on any of the medical 
men, but on the druggist who made the mistake. And I 
now feel very glad of the action of the Board at the last 
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meeting in demanding immediately the discharge of the drug- 
gist, but I believe for one that there should not be any blame 
attaching to the Institution at Long Island. It was a mis- 
take that occurred under the hands of one of the most careful 
men who ever went to Long Island. And as Dr. Cox has 
said, in doing that work himself he felt that the time would 
come when he would make a mistake. 

Mr. PARKER. —I believe that the doctors and nurses are 
completely exonerated from blame. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — Before that motion is made would 
it not be better to come to a verdict on the case? Does 
Mr. Dobbins wish to carry the investigation further ? 

Mr. Dopsins. — I think we should go to Long Island. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL.— You think we should go to Long 
Island and see some person? Who is the person you want 
to see? 

Mr. Doxssins. —Dr. Snow, or rather Dr. Lord, I think, 
was called to see the patient. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — You do not feel satistied—you would 
like to hear further testimony ? 

Mr. Dospins. — The druggist. is there, as I understand 
from the Superintendent he is still there; I think we should 
like to hear from him. 

Dr. Grainger offered a motion exonerating the doctors and 
nurses from all blame, but this motion was withdrawn as not 
being in order at the time. 

Mr. PARKER. —I move that the investigation of the case 
of poisoning at Long Island be considered closed. 

Dr. GRAINGER. —I want the thing done in proper form. 
‘The motion has been made and I second it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Is there any discussion ? 

Mr. Dossrns. —I do not think it is thorough enough to 
close it now. I think we ought to go to Long Island and 
make as thorough an investigation as we can. 

The CHAIRMAN.— A motion has been made by Mr. 
Parker, and seconded, that the investigation in regard to the 
case of poisoning by strychnine at Long Island be closed. 

This motion was carried, five yeas to one nay, (Mr. Dobbins 
voting against it). 

The CHAIRMAN. — Dr. Grainger’s motion should now be 
taken up. 

Mr. Parker. —I think the vote should go to the news- 
papers as the other statement has been given to them. 

Mr. Dospins.—No one gave it away, unless it was 
through this office, or through my letter, or some way. I 
have seen but one man, and he asked me about it. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — Sometimes things are given away from 
Long Island itself. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — If anything is to be gained by continu- 
ing the investigation, I would say do it; but if the druggist 
did not make the mistake, it is certainly very evident that he 
would have appealed to the Board against what he considered 
an injustice, and if we go down there we are calling into 
question the veracity of the Superintendent and the First 
Medical Officer at Long Island, and I consider my time and 
the time of the other members of the Board too valuable to 
go down there on such a small matter. 

The Chairman asked Mr. Hunnewell to take the chair 
while she put in proper form for the press the motion offered 
by Dr. Grainger. Mr. Hunnewell being in the chair, Dr. 
Grainger said: 

Dr. GRAINGER. — I think, as I have stated to the Board, 
that while I do not carea straw about public opinion or what 
the public say about us, when the press stated that this state- 
ment originated from a member of the Board, it is his bounden 
duty to deny such statements. 

Mr. Dosppsins. — I will do so, but I shall make a fair state- 
ment when I do so. 

Mr. PARKER. — The statement should be made over Mr. 
Dobbins’ own signature. 

Mr. Dopsins. — The first I knew of the articles in the 
paper, a man came to my store last night, after five o’clock, 
and asked me if I had made that statement. I told him I 
had not. He asked me if I had called for an investigation, 
and I said I had called for an investigation. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — You say you told him you called for an 
investigation? You told the Board that you only asked the 
Board to decide whether or not an investigation should be held. 

Dr. Grainger stated that he thought it unwise for the 
public press to discuss matters of suspicion. 

Mr. Dosprins. — The other statement which came to me 
in regard to who would be appointed, some time before the 
report of the meeting was given out, was another instance of 
this. I believe the Board did not give the report to the 
press, and yet the statement appeared in the press. 

Dr. Grainger stated that the thing could not have been 
given out; that the Board had not decided, and that he had 
said over the telephone the day preceding that he did not 
think Dr. Cox would be the next Superintendent of the Long 
Island Institution. 

Mr. Parker suggested that perhaps the same person gave 
both matters to the press. 
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Mr. HUNNEWELL. — Has Mr. Dobbins any further motion 
to bring before the Board ? 

Mr. Doxssrns. — I have none. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — I understand that there is no motion 
at all before the Chair except the one that Mrs. Lincoln is 
drawing up. 

Mrs. Lincoln read the following. motion, embodying the 
motion previously offered by Dr. Grainger, the same to be 
given to the press: 

A full and complete investigation of the case of the admin- 
istration of an overdose of strychnine at the Long Island 
Hospital having been made, the Board of Pauper Institutions 
Trustees desire to make the following statement: 

First. — That an unfortunate accident, due to the mistake 
of the druggist in the Long Island Hospital, did occur. 

Second. — That prompt measures were taken to remedy 
the effects of the mistake. 

Third. — That the Board holds the Superintendent, Medi- 
eal Officers and nurses of the Hospital free from all blame; 
and that they much regret the publicity which has been given 
to this unfortunate occurrence. 

Mr. Dobbins objected to its being called a “full investi- - 
gation,” as he said it was not a full investigation. But he 
said the officers should be held harmless, of course; the nurses 
should be held harmless, of course; that they had nothing to 
do with it; but it should be stated that the druggist had 
been dismissed. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I would like to ask whether Mr. 
Dobbins considers it desirable to injure a man by saying that 
he was dismissed for that offence ? 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — As Chairman, I would consider this 
more as a series of resolutions, and would ask the Board to - 
pass these resolutions, and request the Secretary to have 
them given to the public press. 

Dr. Grainger said he offered the motion in the above form, 
and it was seconded by Mrs. Lincoln, who added that, in the 
resolution as prepared, the druggist is not mentioned. 

Dr. Grainger said he thought the public should know 
what the prompt action of the Board was, and he thought it 
should be made known that the druggist was discharged 
(although this was unfortunate), as the reputation of the 
Institution was at stake. 

Miss Morse suggested making some reference to the good 
record of the druggist. 

The following clause was then added to the above reso- 
lutions: “... . regret the publicity which has been given ~ 
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to this unfortunate occurrence, on which the Board had 
already taken prompt action by the dismissal of the druggist, 
who had previously borne an excellent record for character 
and ability.” 

With the above amendment, the motion for adopting these 
resolutions was passed, six yeas to one nay (Mr. Dobbins 
voting against it). 

Mr. Parker raised the question, Should not this notice be 
signed by the Trustees? and after a short discussion it was 
decided that the names of the six Trustees voting for it 
should be placed at the end of the article, and below that 
the statement, “Mr. Dobbins dissents from the above 
report.” 

Mrs. Lincoln again took the chair. 

Dr. Grainger asked if there was anything else to come 
before the Board. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What are the charges against Long 
Island, and by whom are they preferred ? 

Mr. Dopsins. — If you do not care to have an investiga- 
tion, I do not care to say anything further. I will give it to 
others who will investigate. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — What did Mr. Dobbins ask for the 
meeting for? Ido not know of any charge. (To Mr. Dob- 
bins.) Do you know of anything that would call for an 
investigation? If so, let us hear what it is. 

Mr. Dosppins. —I do not know of anything. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — What did you call the meeting for ? 
You have just said, “I will give it to others.’ What will 
you give to others ? 

Mr. Dossrns. —I will bring it pafeie the Mayor and the 
Board of Aldermen, same as I did before. 

The CHAIRMAN.——I hope Mr. Dobbins will reconsider 
before he takes it to the Mayor, and give it to the Board of 
which he is a member, and to whom any charges should be 
made. 

Dr. GRAINGER. —We have asked Mr. Dobbins if there are 
any charges to be made against Long Island, and Mr. Dob- 
bins refuses to give us any. 

Mr. Doprins. — For you have closed the investigation. 

Mr. PArkER.— The investigation in regard to the poison- 
ing case is closed; you made other charges; what are they? 

Mr. Dospins. — I simply asked the Board if they thought 
it best to investigate the condition of things. 

Dr. GRAINGER.— What is the condition of things? 
State to the Board what the things are. ‘Tell us what is to 
be investigated, and we will investigate it. 
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Mr. PARKER. (To Mr. Dobbins.) You will not state 
anything. 

The CHAIRMAN. (To Mr. Dobbins.) As Chairman of 
the Board, I want to ask you before resorting to other 
means to give us the opportunity of setting matters right. 

Mr. Doppins.— Of course I may be at fault; things 
which may be considerable in my eyes may not be anything 
when they are looked into, and when I take it to the City 
Government they may not see anything out of the way. 

Dr. GRAINGER. —I wish to say this, that I wish the 
stenographer to take down that Mr. Dobbins has distinctly 
stated to this Board that he had no charges to make. 

Mr. Doppins. —I have made no charges. I do not offer 
any. I thought it better to make a quiet inquiry, the same 
as we have done before. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I should like the Board to authorize 
the Chairman to bring to the attention of His Honor the 
Mayor the statement that the call for the meeting was for 
certain charges, not substantiated, and that Mr. Dobbins 
denies that there are any charges. 

Mr. Dopsrns. — I have no charges, but there should be 
an inquiry— an investigation. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — What are the charges — what is the 
investigation about ? 

Mr. Dossrins. — When we have an investigation we will 
send for those people. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Who are the people. 

Mr. Dospins. — We will send for the orderlies. There 
was a fire at Long Island, and I want to inquire about it. 

The Chairman repeated the above statement that she 
wished authority to lay the matter before the Mayor, stating 
that when on a previous occasion a difference of opinion had 
arisen the matter had been laid before the Mayor, and that she 
would like to state to him the call for the meeting. In jus- 
tice to my position as Chairman, I should wish to do this, 
to show him the call for the meeting, and explain to him 
what the situation has been to-day. 

A motion made by Dr. Grainger and seconded by Mr. 
Parker, “that the Chairman be authorized to inform the 
Mayor in regard to this matter,” was carried. 

A letter from Dr. Taylor, Secretary of the Visiting Medi- 
cal Staff of the Long Island Hospital, was read, recommend- 
ing the appointment of Dr. Frank Richardson as special 
house officer at Long Island, as assistant to Dr. Bradford the 
orthopedic surgeon, the officer to serve without salary; also 
recommending that the request of Dr. Snow, to sever his 
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connection with the Hospital on June 1 (one month in 
advance of the expiration of his term of service) be granted. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — I move that Dr. Frank Richardson be 
appointed Special House Officer at the Long Island Hospital, 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Visiting Medi- 
cal Staff. 

Mr. Dobbins asked if this house officer was to room and 
board at Long Island. 

The CHAIRMAN. — He is to room and board there. Heis. 
to serve without salary, and the staff say that his services 
will be of much more value than his board. 

Mr. Dossrys. —Is it for study or for relief of the patients ? 

The CHAIRMAN. —It is for both. He is a trained man, 
and he is not going there except to observe the cases and 
treat the cases. 

Dr. Grainger’s motion, that the appointment be made, was 
then put and carried unanimously. 

Regarding the second recommendation of the staff, Mr. 
Parker offered the motion: 

That Dr. Snow be allowed to leave the Long Island Hos- 
pital on June 1, 1903, instead of on July 1, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the staff. 

This motion was carried unanimously. 

The meeting was adjourned at 12.10 P.M. 


(Signed) ALicE N, LINcOoLN, 


Chairman. 


Alderman NOLAN (interrupting). — I think the Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees has answered the question as far as 
I want to know. I don’t think it is right to read Dr. Hart- 
well’s testimony from that. 

The CHAIRMAN. — It is plain to see that the only thing 
Mr. Dobbins wants made clear is that he didn’t get satisfac- 
tion that he wanted at the meeting. He wanted to have it 
continued down here, so he would be in a position to call on 
certain people he wanted to call on. I think if that is the 
only charge, it is best for us to confine ourselves to that 
matter, and discuss it first and get it out of the way, and 
that is the only thing necessary to be done. These poison- 
ing cases did happen, as acknowledged by the Trustees, and 
Mr. Dobbins, as one of the Trustees, has not got full infor- 
mation in the matter — is that it? 

Mr. Doppins.—I want that started and gotten out of 
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the way, and then I want to produce letters and statements 
of a great many other people. 

Alderman Notan.—TI move that Dr. Hartwell be called. 
(Motion seconded). 

Councilman Conway. —I would like to ask Mrs. Lincoln 
a few questions. 


Mrs. AuicE N. LINcoLN — Sworn. 


@. Did I understand you to say that up to this meeting 
you didn’t know the names of the persons reported at that 
other meeting as poisoned ? 

A. No, sir. That was—TI thought what Mr. Dobbins 
said there had been a report by Dr. Hartwell of the cases of 
poisoning at Long Island. 

@. You say Dr. Hartwell reported the accident on 
the 21st? 

A. Either the 21st or the 22d. It was our regular 
Board meeting — the first regular meeting held after the acci- 
dent occurred. 

Q. And it occurred 

A. On the 8th of May. 

@. And the meeting was on the 21st? 

A. On the 21st. 

Q. (By Alderman FLANAGAN.) Did you, Mrs. Lincoln, 
hear of the poisoning cases before the doctor made his report ? 

A. No, sir; I did not. 

Q. Nothing about it? 

A. #3No, sir. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) I would like to ask if at that 
meeting the names of those who received the poison were 
given ? 

A. The meeting of the 21st. 

Cyicey bs; 

A. I know that the names of two were spoken of, but 
not sure that the four were. 

Mr. Dopsrns. — I have never heard of them. 

Q. (By Alderman FLANAGAN). How is it you remem- 
ber two names ? | 

A. I suppose because I knew two of the women, and 
not the other two. 

Q. (By Alderman Noutan). Which two? 

A. I refer to the woman removed from the Charlestown 
Aimshouse, Elizabeth Curran, and Patience Caldwell. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Dr. Hartwell, the committee would like 
to hear from you in regard to this meeting of the 21st, what 
transpired there and your statements in regard to the matter. 
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Dr. ARTHUR S. HARTWELL — Sworn. 


This meeting was the first regular meeting after the acci- 
dent happened. I went to the meeting as usual, and when I 
was asked if I had any business to present before the meet- 
ing I spoke of four people having received an overdose of 
strychnine, and I said that since that time two of those four 
had died. AndI also stated that the fault was upon the 
shoulders of the druggist — that there was no doubt about. 
it; that the druggist came to me and acknowledged his mis- 
take, and I told how it happened. He made the mistake in 
the amount of strychnine while filling one of the ward 
bottles. I also stated that he told me it was his own mis- 
take, and he didn’t want any blame put upon. the nurses or 
doctors; that he did it himself, and there was no one but 
himself ‘to blame. cz 

I cannot remember what questions were asked me. I think 
some were by different members of the Board asking about 
it. I investigated the case myself when reported to me the 
next morning by Miss Morris, Superintendent of Nurses, and 
by Dr. Cox. ‘The following morning I had an interview 
with Mr. Stacey. There was no doubt in my mind whom 
the blame rested on; he came to me and acknowledged it of 
his own free will, and it seemed to me there was no need 
of going any further. He told me how he made the mistake, 
and there was nothing to investigate. I reported that to the 
Trustees. In the meantime I had told Miss Morse of the 
affair. I dind’t tell. Mrs. Lincoln. She came down once 
between the time it happened and the next regular meeting ; 
she came in the morning and [ didn’t think of it at that time. 
There was no desire to keep the thing quiet; there was no 
reason I should. J did not report it officially to the Board 
at the time it happened; I didn’t consider the two people 
were killed. If the two people had been killed by the 
_ strychnine I should have reported it at that time, as I 
should any other case. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Are all these people men- 
tioned in this case dead now ? 

A. They are not. 

Q. How many are dead? 

A. ‘Two. 

Q. Out of the four given strychnine on that day by 
accident ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And in the case of the lamp which we ees is that 
patient dead ? 
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A. (No response.) 

Q. (By Alderman FARWELL.) You say they were 
given an overdose? Does that mean a fatal dose? 

Not necessarily. 

Did it in this case ? 

No, sir. 

Did the four people receive the same amount ? 
Yes, the same amount. 

And how many died ? 

Since that night two of them died. 

The other two recovered ? 

The other two lived. 

(By Alderman FLANAGAN.) How long after receiv- 
ing chis dose did they die? 

A. One of them received the last dose the latter part of 
the afternoon. She died early the next morning. The other 
one received it the afternoon of that same day, the 8th of 
May, and died, I think, the 14th, six days afterward. 

Q. They really died from the dose? 


ROPerererer 


A. No, sir. 
(). Neither of them ? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. You didn’t think it of enough consequence to mention 
to Mrs. Lincoln when she came down ? 

A. No, I didn’t think they died from the strychnine. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What diseases did they suffer 
from ? 

A. The one that died that night had pneumonia. She 
had been partially unconscious for several days; she had 
been delirious for several days and nights before that, and 
was on the dangerous list. One of her relatives had been 
told by Dr. Cox the afternoon before that this patient could 
not live two days at the most. He told her there was 
absolutely no chance for her— she was expected to die at 
any moment before she had the strychnine. 

Q. (By Councilman BRADLEY.) I would like to ask a 
question. You state that these two cases did not die from 
the strychnine poisoning? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How is it Mr. Stacey was discharged for that reason ? 

A. He was discharged for making the mistake. 

Q. (By Councilman JoRDAN.) I would like to ask Dr. 
Hartwell a few questions. It was stated by one of our 
jingo members in the Council that Stacey toyed with poisons, 
and that he was not a registered druggist. I should like to 
ask you about that? 
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A. Mr. Stacey graduated very high in his class from the 
College of Pharmacy, and was also registered in the State of 
Massachusetts. He has worked for several druggists in 
Boston, from whom we have letters of reeommendation ; also 
a letter from the dean of the College of Pharmacy speaking 
very highly of him. 

Q. (By the CHAarrRMAN.) How old was Mr. Stacey? 

A. I think 28: 

Q. (By Councilman JORDAN.) You say that Stacey 
came to you and stated how it happened? Can you tell how 
he happened to make the mistake ? 

A. It was customary in this Hospital to fill the ward 
bottles on the morning of each day. They are brought there 
by the nurses of each ward, and the druggist fills the empty 
bottles. This bottle of strychnine holds a solution which 
represents one-sixtieth of a grain to the drachm, or a teaspoon- 
ful. The bottle from which he filled that is of the same 
strength, that is, one-sixtieth. That morning the nurse ap- 
peared later than the usual time with her bottle to have it 
filled, and his large bottle which held the solution was empty. 
Now, in order to fill that bottle with a solution one-sixtieth 
to the drachm, instead of pouring it from this large bottle he 
tried to mix it from a smaller bottle which represented one 
grain to the drachm, and in doing so he made the mistake. 
Instead of diluting it eight times he diluted it once, and so 
made a solution eight times stronger than it was marked. 
The nurse in filling the orders of ‘the doctors filled it in the 
usual way. I think it was one-thirtieth of a grain for this 
patient, and instead of giving the patient one-thirtieth of a 
grain she gave her eight times that, which is a httle more 
than a quarter. She could not know what the strength was, 
as the bottle was marked one-sixtieth of a grain. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) What time did this 
accident happen on the eighth? 

A. It happened — they were strung along from between 
seven and eight o’clock up to the vicinity of ten o’clock. 

@. You mean all the patients didn’t receive the dose at 
the same time? | 

A. They didn’t react with the strychnine at the same time. 

@. Was the strychnine administered at the same time ? 

A. I cannot tell without the record; I could have the 
nurses state it. 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I think it necessary to have the nurses 
who administered the strychnine. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You had better hear the doctor’s state- 
ment first. 


= 
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Councilman Conway. —I move that the nurses who, had 
charge of these patients who had the overdose of strychnine 
be sent for to come before this Committee to-day. (Motion 
seconded by Alderman Farwell). 

Councilman JorDAN. —I believe Dr. Cox has the nurses 
record here. 

The CHAIRMAN, — If the councilman insists on the nurses 
coming here and making their statements I suppose they 
ought to come. 

Councilman Conway. —I[ have not any doubt about the 
records, but think when we have the persons themselves it is 
better than a record. 

~ Q: _¢By Councilman JorDAN.) I would ask the doctor 
if the records were made at that time ? 

‘Aw They were. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If there is not any objection the chair 
will ask Dr. Hartwell or Dr. Cox to send for the nurses the 
councilman desires to interview. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) I would like to know the 
names of the nurses on duty that day — those who served 
the doses of strychnine. 

A. Miss Marshall and Miss Kelly had charge of the 
ward. 

Councilman JORDAN, — May the doctor state to the Board, 
while we are waiting, why the medical officers came to the 
conclusion these people did not die of the strychnine? I 
think that would be of interest to the Board. 

The CHAIRMAN. —If the doctor desires to state that to 
the Committee he may go ahead. 

Dr. HARTWELL. — Death by strychnine shows certain 
definite symptoms which these people didn’t have at the 
time of death. 

Q. (By Councilman JorpAn.) May I ask if you 
performed an autopsy ? 

A. On the body of the one who died that night. 

Q. Did it tend to show you that your conclusion was 
correct ? 

A. It showed the cause of death was due to other con- 
ditions. It showed that the conditions which existed were 
sufficient to cause death. , 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) What illness were 
these four people who received the overdose suffering from 
at the time they reeeived the strychnine? 

A. The one who died that night suffered from several 
diseases —a chronic condition of the lungs, a chronic con- 
dition of the kidneys, a chronic condition of the blood vessels, 
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a chronic condition of the pleura—-chronic pleurisy. I 
cannot think what the others suffered from without referring 
to the records which I have here. 

Q. Was the one who died that night in a serious 
condition ? 

A. She was delirious and practically unconscious for two 
days. 

0. How much strychnine would it take to change the 
condition of a person in that condition ? 

A. Well, I cannot say. 

@. Then you don’t consider from the way the strychnine 
was mixed up in the drug store it was of such strength to 
kill that person ? 

A. Ido nots; no, sir. 

@. You said it was eight times as strong as ordinarily. 
That is not enough strychnine to kill a person in that con- 
dition —a person who is delirious? 

A. I don’t understand you. 

(. Suppose for instance that was given to a person in 
that condition of health, when weak, you don’t consider the 
effect of that overdose, eight times as strong as it should 
have been, as sufficient to cause the death of the person in 
that condition ? 

A. I did not in this case. According to the symptoms I 
should not think that this woman had an overdose of strych- 
nine. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) You say she died? 

A. Yes, she died, and between four and five hours before 
she died those symptoms had disappeared entirely. 

@. (By Councilman BELL.) How many patients were 
given this overdose ? 

A. So far as I know, four. 

@. What is the condition of those oe to-day ? 

A. One is away visiting friends; one is suffering from 
consumption, and is practically in the same condition she has 
been for some time. 

Q. You think if they had not been in the condition they 
were in the strychnine would not have killed them ? 

A. I don’t think it would. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) You think it did kill 
them ? 

A. No, sir, I don’t. 

Q. (By Councilman Bret.) You don’t think the over- 
dose was sufficient to cause their death? If strong enough 
to kill two it would kill four? 

A. No, sir, I don’t think so. 
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Q. You think some people can stand a stronger dose than 
others ? 

A. There is no doubt about that. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) The four patients were 
not all in the same condition of health ? 

A. They were suffering from different diseases. 

@. For instance, the one who died that night — that 
person you considered the most serious of the four, so far as 
the physical condition was concerned, before they received 
this overdose ? 

AST SY-e8. 

Q. The other three were not in such a dangerous condi- 
tion ? 

A. No. One of the others was on the dangerous list — 
the one that died six days later. 

Q. One of those that died ? 

A. No; I think the one suffering from consumption, 
which in her condition there is no cure for. 

Q@. I mean the approach of death was farther away. 

A. Except the one who died six days later, who had 
chronic heart disease, and had numerous attacks of derange- 
ment of the circulation, had several fainting spells, and was 
given up. She had been put on the dangerous list before, 
from which she rallied, and six days after the strychnine 
was administered she had one of the same attacks that she 
had before the strychnine was given her. 

@. Do I understand, as you explain it, that the nurse 
goes to the pharmacy with this empty bottle which she uses 
in the ward, and has that bottle filled in the pharmacy, brings 
it back and uses it in giving out the different doses pre- 
scribed by the physician ? 

Ame rOS, (Sil 

Q. You have a full bottle of the strychnine, and she 
delivers it out as directed. 

A. It is of a definite strength. 

Q. It is filled every day ? 

A. It is filled when empty. 

@. (By Alderman Notan.) About how long was this 
woman who died first an inmate of the Institution ? 

That I cannot say. 

What was her name? 

Bridget Tobin. 

You don’t know how long she was there ? 

I cannot remember, but I can look at the records. 
I wish you would look this up. 

Do you mean in the Hospital or in the Institution. 


POPOPOP 
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Q. The Institution. You might tell when she went into 
the Hospital for treatment. 

She came into the Hospital the 5th of May, 1908. 
That was three days before the accident? 

Yes. 

Where was she previous to that? 

In the women’s department.., 

Did she develop all those conditions in three days, in 
your Opinion ? 

A. I don’t think —I didn’t have immediate charge of 
them. 

@. Where was she when in that awful condition with 
organic diseases ? 

A. I didn’t see her myself. I can read the record. Dr. 
Lord is more familiar with the details. 

Q. (By Councilman JoRDAN.) I was going toask if Dr. 
Cox could not tell us more about this specific case, having it 
under his charge. 

~Q. (By Councilman Conway.) I think it is for the doctor 
to say that he does not know about the case, and that it is 
out of order for a member of the committee to suggest to the 
doctor to stop his testimony. 

Alderman Nouan. I think the doctor said he did not 
know of his own knowledge, but wanted to read the records. 
I said I preferred to hear from the doctor. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Doctor, don’t you feel that a 
person in such a delicate state of health, when administered 
a large dose of such a violent poison, even though the autopsy 
didn’t show that death was directly due to that dose — don’t 
you think it would have a tendency to affect the person in- 
directly, and that person would be liable to get such a shock 
from the administration of that poison that even if it was not 
directly the cause of death it would hasten death? 

A. Oh, yes, I think so. 

Q. (By Alderman FLANAGAN.) Do you say these two 
people who died were delirious for some time before receiving 
the dose? 

A. That this one who died first was. 

@. Was the other one, too? Was she quiet? 

A. Not that I know of. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Dobbins desires to ask a question. 

Q. (By Mr. Dospprns.) Doctor, when did you first hear 
of the poisoning cases ? 

A. The next morning. 

Q. Mrs. Tobin was dead, then, when you heard of it? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Who told you? 

DRC Ox: 

What did you do about it? 

I talked with him about the case. 

Did you speak to anybody about keeping it secret 
No, sir. 

Was there anything said about keeping it secret? - 
Nothing said to me. 

He told you all the symptoms that the patient had 
had when she died, convulsions, etc., as you told the Board? 

A. JI don’t understand. 

Q. Did Dr. Cox tell you the symptoms of death, that 
the patient died with convulsions, and all that sort of thing, 
as you explained to the Board once? 

‘A. I don’t remember that he told me at that time about 
the symptoms. 

Q. Will you explain to the committee as you did to the 
Board ? 

A. I don’t understand what you wish me to do. 

Q. (By Alderman Nonan.) I understand Mr. Dobbins 
asked the question this way— Whether or not you will 
admit to this committee that the woman died from convual- 
sions. This gentleman wants to find out whether you will 
corroborate it before this committee — whether or not you 
made that statement? 

A. Ihave no recollection of making it. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — May I ask a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. —If Mr. Dobbins is through. 

Q. (Mr. DossBins continuing.) Did you make out the 
death certificate of Mrs. Tobin? 
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Q. Did you have a talk with Mrs. James Tobin ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Who made out the death certificate ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. You had no talk at all with Mrs. James Tobin? 

A. Not that I remember of. 

Q. Did you ask for permission to make an autopsy on 
the body? 


N ot that I remember of. 

You don’t know who signed that death certificate ? 
No, sir. 

You know the autopsy was performed on the body ? 
I understood there was one. 

Didn’t you get permission from her husband to have 
it performed % ? 
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A. No, I did not. 

@. Was there an autopsy performed on the body of Mrs. 
Curran? 

A. Not that at I know of. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoty.) Didn’t you make a statement 
to the Board, Dr. Hartwell, that Mrs. Bridget Tobin died 
quietly, with no convulsions since the first? 

Alderman Nouan:—TI object to the question. He has 
already said he did not know —did not remember what he 
did say there in regard to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I think the question is a perfectly 
natural one. 

Alderman Nortan.— She might ask him to repeat what he 
stated to the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. — He will say the same thing now. 

Mrs. Lincoun. —I want to put it the right way. 

Alderman NoLAan. —It is a misleading question, or rather 
you are leading him. You have a perfect right to ask what 
statement he made. 

Councilman JORDAN. — Didn’t Mr. Dobbins ask you if you 
stated to the Board that this person died with convulsions ? 

Councilman Conway. —I don’t think it is necessary to 
ask him; you can refer to the stenographic report. 

Councilman JoRDAN.— As I understand it Mr. Dobbins 
asked if he didn’t make that statement, and he said he didn’t 
recollect doing so. 

Q. (By Alderman Fr LANAGAN.) Doctor, when did you 
tell Mrs. Lincoln about the death? After she had asked 
you? 

A. JI reported it at the meeting. 

QQ. You went to the meeting and reported it? Did they 
send for you? 

This was the first regular meeting. 
Did you attend every meeting ? 
Usually, unless there was something to prevent. 

You went to that meeting? You were not sent for? 
No, sir. | 
Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. Dobbins asked you if you 
had received permission to make the autopsy? You said you 

had not. Who does usually receive it? 

A. Ias Superintendent receive permission, but I didn’t 
do the actual work myself. 

Q. There was permission received ? 

A. Yes, sir; through my agents. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — The suggestion is made that we call on 
DrCoxe:) 7 
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The CHAIRMAN. — I think if Dr. Hartwell is through that 
we will call on the nurses. 

Alderman Nouan. —I would like to have the minutes 
read in regard to the statement he made there. That will 
clear the atmosphere. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — These are the regular records of the 
meeting of May 21, 1905, Pauper Institutions Trustees 
(veading). The Superintendent further reported an accident 
at Long Island whereby four persons were poisoned by an 
overdose of strychnine through a mistake on the part of the 

druggist in preparing one of the hospital solutions. This 
solution had been made eight times its proper strength. As 
this’ mistake was considered a very serious one by the 
Trustees, it was voted that John EK. Stacey, druggist at the 
Long Island Hospital, be discharged. 

Alderman Nouan.—Is this a transcript from your book 
— put into this form (tveferring to Exhibit 4) ? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — No, sir, that is the stenographic report 
of the meeting. 

Alderman NoLan. — For instance, this states: ‘* Mr. Dob- 
bins. The Superintendent reported at the last meeting the 
poisoning of four inmates, one died.” » 

Mr. Dopsrins. — I didn’t hear anything about one dying. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I think he said the patient died. I 
never considered —and didn’t think that day that the 
patient died of the poisoning. We considered that there 
had been a mistake made, but not that any death was caused 
by that mistake. 

Mr. Dossrns. — He did make the statement at one time. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Yes, I think he said one died; that is 
what he tried to bring out. I understood Dr. Hartwell to 
say that the woman died quietly, and that he didn’t consider 
any death was caused by the overdose. We thought it was 
a serious mistake, and took action in dismissing the druggist. 

Councilman Conway. — Wouldn’t it be well to have those 
records and keep them until the matter is settled ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — If the committee desires to have them 
as exhibits. 

Mr. Doppsrins. — If they are not correct they would be 
misleading. | 

The CHAIRMAN. — We have no means of knowing they 
are not. 

Mr. Dosprns. — What has been read is not a true state- 
ment. Dr. Hartwell did say that one patient died. 

Mrs. LINCOLN. —I said he did. 

Mr. Dossins. — The record does not show it. 
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Mrs. LincoLn. — I would explain that in such a matter as 
this hearing we have a stenographic report taken, otherwise 
the regular minutes of the meeting stand. Dr. Hartwell 
said there had been four cases of poisoning. We did not 
report everything that was said, but my recollection is that 
the question was asked and answered that one patient died 
quietly, and that the physicians in charge did not consider 
that she died from the effect of the poisoning. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You heard the doctor state that the 
administering of a large dose of poison to a person in a 
weak condition, even though it didn’t actually cause death, 
might hasten it; you don’t question it? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I don’t question it at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. — It is practically like this: if a man was 
shot, while the bullet would not kill him ordinarily, he might 
be in consumption and would die of consumption, whereas 
what actually killed him at the time would be the bullet? 

The Witness. — The woman was unconscious and in a 
very feeble condition, and I have no doubt it hastened her 
death. 

Councilman BELL.—I move we call the nurses who were 
sent for. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Now, if you will call the nurses — you 
know their names better than I do. 


Miss JuLIA KELLEY — Sworn. 


The CHAIRMAN. -— During the testimony of Dr. Hartwell 
he said that you attended either one or more of these patients 
who died from poisoning on the night of May 8. Now, we 
want to find out from you just what the condition of the 
patients was and how they died; that is, what the condition 
was when death occurred. If the committee desires to ask 
the lady any questions they can do so. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) I would lke to know if 
Miss Kelley administered the medicine to the patient Bridget 
Tobin ? 

A. No, sir, I did not; I have charge of the ward in the 
day time. 

Q. Were you present at the death of either of the 
patients ? 
A. No, sir; I had charge of the wards during the day. 

@. Then there was some nurse under you who had 
charge; is she here? 

A. ' Yes, sir. 

Q. Did she call for you at the time when the Panett 
received the overdose ? 
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A. We didn’t know the patients had received any 
overdose. 

Q. When did you first hear of it ? 

A. I heard of it through the papers. 

Q. Was it in your ward these deaths occurred ? 

A. Yes, sir, but she didn’t die while I was on duty. 

@. Was she taken violently ill? 

A. No, sir; she was brougbt over from the dormitory, 
and was very sick and delirious until she died. 

Q. What was done for her after receiving the overdose? 

A. We didn’t know she had received an overdose. 

Q. Did any of the nurses under you know anything 
about it? 

A. No, sir, they did not. 

Q. If they had they would have reported it to you, and 
you report it to the doctor — that is the ag ae course ? 

A. (Yessir: 

Q. » After she was dead she was removed from the ward 
to the dead-house ? 

A. I was not on duty when she di ed. 

@. Who relieves you? , 

A. The night nurse. 

ODided ‘understand, Miss Kelley, that Bridget Tobin 
was unconscious for three or four days? 

A. She was unconscious the day before she died; she 
was delirious three or four days. 

Q. Did you know that Dr. Hartwell testified that she 
came in on the fifth? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t know it. 

@. Then itis hardly possible she was delirious three or 
four days? 

A. She was in the Hospital three or four days. 

Q. (By the CHaArTRMAN.) She was suffering from 
pneumonia ? 

ACY 6s sir: 

Q. Did the doctor stand her while you had her in 
charge every day? 

A. Several times a day. 

Q. And he ordered this regular solution that you gen- 
erally gave patients suffering from pain? 
Yes, sit. 
. And you had been constantly giving that for several 
days? 

A. When ordered. 

(). How many times did you administer this solution ? 

A. Three times a day. 
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Q. In the twenty-four hours ? 

A. Our day is from seven in the morning until eight: at 
night. 

@. That would be six times in 24 hours? 

A. Iam not speaking for the day nurse. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLAN.) Miss Kelley, do you mean 
to say that on the 8th of May, Bridget Tobin got three 
doses of this strychnine on that day? 

A. Of what strychnine? 

Q. This strychnine? 

A. She got three doses of medicine. 

Q. This was ordered for her ? 

A. I don’t know whether it was the same solution or not. 

@. You didn’t know on that day, but I presume you fol- 
lowed out the usual course? 

A. Yes, sir; the nurse did. 

Q. Then there is no question you gave three. doses of it 
that day — presuming it was a light solution? 

A. I didn’t give out the medicine; the nurse did. 

Q. (By the CHairnMAN.) Was it your nurse? Whatis 
her name, Miss Lucy ? 

Ais Yes jair. 

Q. (By Alderman Notan.) How many times that day, 
on the 8th, did you give this medicine to Mrs. Tobin i 

It was ordered three times. 

And you followed instructions ? 

A nurse always follows instructions. 

But you didn’t give it to her? 

No, sir; I have charge of the ward. 

Who were the — who had charge of Mrs. Tobin ? 

Miss Lucy and Miss Griffiths, both in Ward K. 

Do you remember who was waiting on this particular 
ient that day ? 

Both of those nurses. 

Both waiting on her alternately ? 

When one is off duty the other one waits on her. 

When are they on duty? 

From seven in the morning until eight, except two 
I don’t know what two hours they were off that day. 

When was that ? 

After dinner time they are two hours off duty. One 

was off from seven until eight in the evening. 

@. Was the other one off? 

A. She had her off duty in the afternoon. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You said this woman did not 
die when you had charge of the ward? 
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ASANO. Sif. 

@. Who were the nurses under you that day who you 
supposed were taking care of Mrs. Tobin who died ? 

A. Miss Lucy and Miss Griffiths. 

Q. (By Alderman FLANAGAN.) How many hours do 
you work? 

A. _From seven in the morning till eight in the evening, 
with an hour for lunch out of that. 

Q. (By Alderman FARWELL.) Do you keep a chart of 
1 of nourishment, and 
everything else they go through during the twenty-four 
hours ? 


Not always. 
You keep the temperature ? 
Yes, sir. 
And you keep a chart ? 
We keep a temperature chart. 
(By the CHarRMAN.) I suppose her temperature of 
that day will be in the records of the Hospital of that day? 
Mrs. Lincoun. — In the Hospital records. 
The CHAIRMAN. — Now, Miss Griffiths. 
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CLARA GRIFFITHS — Sworn. 


Q. (By the CHArTRMAN.) You were on duty that day — 
the day of the death of Bridget Tobin who was a patient in 
the ward at that time — do you remember her? 

a. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was her exact condition the last you saw of 
her while alive? 

A. Just the same as she had been the three or four days 
she had been in there. 

(). How had she been ? 

A. I don’t remember much about her, only that she was 
excitable, as she had always been. 

(. Was she conscious ? 

A; Yes, sir: 

(). When did she become unconscious ? 

A. I didn’t see her while unconscious. 

@. She was very excitable—did she understand what 
was going on around her up to the last time you saw her? 

A. I think she did, although I don’t know. 

@. You had been taking her temperature the three or 
four days she had been in the Hospital? 

AS gy Be SIT. 

Q. Up to the time you saw her she seemed to be in 
fairly good health, not unconscious ? 
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She was sick. 

She was affected with pneumonia, wasn’t she? 

I don’t know what it was. 

Don’t they generally diagnose the disease and tell the 
nurse g: what is the matter with the patient ? 

A.>, No, six. 

Q. Would any symptoms which showed themselves in 
the patient lead you to believe she was affected with pneu- 
monia ? 

A. Iwas not the senior nurse; I don’t know much about 
her. 

@. Did you administer the solution to her from time to 
time during the two or three days you administered the reg- 
ular Hospital orders ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you notice any ill effects from the solution? 

A.» No,'sir; did not. 

Q. Up to the last time you saw Mrs. Tobin alive she was 
conscious of everything around her, and didn’t seem to be 
suffering any great pain? 

A. There was something sadly the matter with her. 

@. She seemed comfortable enough under the conditions 
that existed? The medicine didn’t seem to have any ill 
effects ? 

A. I don’t know as the medicine did. She was a pretty 
sick woman. 

(. Was she able to talk and answer questions ? 

A. Not very intelligently. 

Q. (By Alderman FARWELL.) When did you find out 
that you had given this poison ? 

A. I heard of it in the newspapers the first time. 

Q. You don’t know how the doctors found it out. 

Warn Of Sit; 

Q. The next time you went on duty, Mrs. Tobin had dis- 
appeared from the ward, and you supposed she died in the 
night ? 

A. I supposed she died from natural causes. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Did you use this strych- 
nine that was in this bottle, filled in the pharmacy, in the 
morning before this patient died? 

A. I don’t remember when it was filled. I was using it 
out of the bottle during the day. 

@. You don’t know who got it? 

A. The head nurse. 

Q. That was Miss Kelley ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. How large a bottle was it? 

A. Quite large. 

Q. There was enough to last all day ? 

A. I don’t know when it was filled. 

@. You don’t remember whether there was much or 
little ? 

A. There was enough to go over night. 

Q. Still you feel that the doses you gave the patient 
during the afternoon you were on duty were of no ill effects 
— didn’t seem to be noticeable ? 

A. I didn’t see any difference at all. 

Q. Still that same bottle was used during the evening, 
and the patient was affected by an overdose, and it was con- 
sidered an accident, and they discharged the druggist who 
put it up? 

A. I didn’t know anything about it until I saw it in the 
newspapers. 

Q. (By Mr. Doxppriys.) Did you give to the other 
patients out of this same bottle ? 

ALY 68< sitet did. 

Q. How many? 

A. Well, I don’t remember, but there was quite a 
number. 

You don’t remember how many ? 

No, sir; I do not. 

You don’t remember the names of abner you gave it? 
Annie Swan was one. 

(By the CHAIRMAN.) Is she living now? 
Yes. 

What time were you on duty ? 

I was on from seven to eight. I don’t remember 
what time I was off in the afternoon. 

Q. The 7th or 8th of May? 

A. I don’t remember exactly what day it was. 

Q. You don’t remember it was that day ? 

A. I think it was that day. 

Councilman BELL. — I think we are getting away from the 
statement. ‘There is no use in giving a hearing to refute the 
statement that these two people were poisoned. The Trus- 
tees admit they were. We know they died. Perhaps we 
we will go a little further and find that this strychnine 
hastened their death. I think we should spend more time on 
why the Trustees refused to come down to the Island, and 
why Mr. Dobbins was so persistent in having them come, 
and as to where the difference of opinion was between Mr. 
Dobbins, who wanted the investigation here, and the rest of 
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the Trustees who refused to have it here — and conducted it 
in Boston. 

Councilman Conway. — I think we have gone far enough 
in this matter to continue it. Evidently there has been 
a mistake, if we may term it such, and it seems as long 
as this institution is here in such a situation as this we 
might as well investigate it — how it was caused, why it was 
caused, and come to our own conclusions in the matter. 
Here is a difference of the 8th of May and the 21st, before 
this matter was reported to the Board of Trustees, and for 
what reason? And there are other matters that have come 
up which we should know about. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The reason I have allowed it to go 
along is on account of Mr. Dobbins not being satisfied, and 
to clear up this matter to his satisfaction. There has not 
been any objection from the Trustees that I know of, and 
they are satisfied to have the matter investigated. 

Councilman BRADLEY. —I would like to ask a question 
of Dr. Hartwell. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I want to get through with these 
nurses. 

Q. (By Councilman JorDAN.) I should like to ask in 
regard to your record —you keep a record in your ward? 
A record of what? 

A record of the medicine administered. 

Yes, we havea medicine book we go by. 

Do you have a system of checking ? 

Yes, sir. 

. Can you explain to the committee to what use you put 
your medicine book in administering medicine to the patients ? 

A. We have certain hours for it. 

@. You take the hours from the book? For instanec, 
if you give this particular solution once or twice in the day 
your book would show it? 

A. Yes, we go exactly by our book. 

(J. And the nurse on duty when you have administered 
this particular portion to a patient goes by this book? 

Aes UY as. 

@. And if this dose — the same thing was prescribed for 
several patients, it would be on record on your book ? 

A. Yes, it would. 

Q. (By Mr. Doppins.) Are you a regular nurse here, 
or belong to the school. 

A. I belong to the school. 

Q. (By Councilman JorpAN.) May I ask Miss 
Griffiths how long she has been here? 
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A. It will be twelve months the 6th of next August. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) You say you didn’t take 
the bottle at any time of the day to have it refilled? 

A. No, sir; I did not. 


Miss JuLIA KELLEY — Recalled. 


Q. (By the CHArRMAN.) You go to the pharmacy to 
receive the medicine in the morning; that is, in these large 
bottles kept in the ward ? 

A. I take the bottles down and leave them there om the 
druggist to fix them. 

Q. Who brings them back ? 

A. The drug clerk or his man. 

Q. Do you know what time you went down the morning 
of May 8? 

I don’t remember, sir. 

You went down your usual time ? 

Ves: sirges 

Did you bring the bottles back ? 

I did not bring them back. 

The druggist or his assistant brings them back? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you remember what time the bottles were brought 
back that day? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. When did you carry them down ? 

A. Between seven and eight o’clock. 

(). And you brought this down empty? 

A. I cannot say I did; I took all the empty bottles; I 
don’t know whether that one was there or not. 

@. You brought this one back, I presume; you brought 
this one that had the strychnine down ? 

A. I took all the empty bottles down. 

@. You didn’t bring it back? 

A. No, sir, I never did, unless to go for a special bottle 
— for special medicine. 

@. Do you remember whether you brought this medicine 
back that morning? 

A. I left them there. I didn’t bring back any that 
morning. 

Q. This strychnine is the regular standard solution given 
to patients in pain? 

A. Well, the doctor orders it; we never question what 
it is for. 

Q. Do you remember when in charge of the ward on 
May 8th whether this bottle was empty or full? 
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A.- No, sir; I don’t. 

Q. Where are the bottles kept? 

A. In the medicine chest. 

Q. You took all the empty bottles ? 

AK Say OS USIT, 

Q. (By Mr. Doppins.) Do you direct these students 
what they shall do under your charge ? 

AS, SaY OSs SIT: 

@. Then you know what medicine they give out? 
A. ‘The doctor orders the medicine, and I put it on the 

book. 

Q. Itis from the book? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you got that book now? 

A. No, sir; [ am not in that wing now. 

Q. Itis here, isn’t it? 

A. I don’t know. 


Mrs. LINcoLn. — It is here. 

Q. (By Councilman BrazzeLu.) I would like to ask 
if Mr. Stacey’s assistant is still working there? 

A. I don’t knoyw, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Do you know, Mrs. Lincoln ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I do not know. 


Miss ALICE MARSHALL — Sworn. 


Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Were you on duty under 
Miss Kelley during the day of May 8? 

A. Yes, sir, in the day time, except from one to three. 

@. I suppose you understand what this strychnine solu- 
tion is generally used for? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You administered it according to the orders of the 
doctors ? 

Acieay GS. Sir. 

Q. Do you remember on that day whether the bottle was 
empty in the morning or filled during the day? 

A. I don’t remember; Miss Kelley attends to the 
medicines. 

Q. She said she puts it on the book, and you nurses 
look on the book and administer the amount of medicine — 
or the kind — that the book calls for to the patient? 

We oi) OS, AIT 

Q. On that morning you must have certainly adminis- 
tered some medicine to Bridget Tobin? 

A. No, sir, I did not. Miss Griffiths was on the medi- 
cines. I was on the dressings and wounds. If Miss Grit- 
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fiths was off the medicines I would have to give it — two to 
four and seven to eight. 

Q. Do you remember this Bridget Tobin ? 

A. Yes, sir, I remember her distinctly. 

Q. What was her condition the last time you saw her? 

A. I saw her at eight o’clock and she died in the evening. 

(). Was she conscious? | 

A. No, sir, not really conscious after she came in; ram- 
bling most of the time, throwing the bed-clothes off and the 
pillows on the floor. 

@. Been that way two or three days? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Alderman FARWELL.) When did you find out 
there had been some people poisoned ? 

A. The first I heard of it was in the newspaper — I 
think it was the “ Post”; one of the nurses showed it to me. 

Q. Do you know whether a druggist’s assistant is 
employed down stairs? 

A. I could not say; we haven’t anything to do with the 
dispensary. 

@. You say the medicines were usually brought up by 
the druggist or his assistant? Have you seen the new drug- 
gist or his assistant ? : 

A. I have seen the old assistant, but have not seen the 
new druggist. I understood Dr. Murphy was the new 
druggist. 

Q. Do you understand the old assistant is employed? 

A. I think he is not. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.) Were you on duty the night 

Mrs. Tobin died ? 

No, sir, the night nurse. 

Who is the night nurse? 

Miss Lucy. 

Are you a nurse or a student? 

I am a student, sir. 

. (By Alderman FARWELL.) How long have you 
been here ? 

A. I was here two years May 20. I am making up 
time now. I don’t know when I'll get through; it has not 
been decided. 

Mrs. LINncoLn. — The course is two years. 
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Miss HELEN Lucy — Sworn. 


Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Have you charge of the ward 
in which Bridget Tobin died ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 
You were on duty that evening when Bridget Tobin 


A. Yes, sir. 

@. What were the symptoms previous to death? 

A. Previous to death? How long before death do you 
mean ? 

Q. During that evening, from the time you were on until 
she died ? 

A. The symptoms were very-much the same as when she 
came in the first night — twitching and in the same condition. 

(). Was she conscious ? 

A. She was unconscious, I should say. 

Q. How often during the time you reported for duty and 
the time of death — how many times had the medicine been 
administered ? 

A. I didn’t administer the medicine at all that night. 

@. The nurse under you? 

A. I didn’t administer it that night. 

@. When was the medicine administered when Mrs. 
Tobin took violently ill from the effects of the overdose ? 

A. When was the medicine administered ? 

enc Yes. 

A. At night I used to administer whenever the doctor 
ordered it. She usually got it between two and six when 
awake; that is, if I could arouse her. She was in a delirium 
and a stupor part of the time; the médicine had to be forced 
into her. 

Q. Did you give her any medicine? 

A. Not that medicine. 

Q. Was it during your duty that the medicine was ad- 
ministered which made her so violently il? 

ASIN, Sir. 

Q. Did you know that she had received an overdose at 
any time while confined to the ward ? 

A. No, sir; the first time I was aware of the overdose was 
through the papers. 

Q. You had charge of the ward during the evening, and 
Miss Kelley had charge during the day ? 

Cs ESSN Gs) gs ak 

Q. And still between four and eight o’clock an overdose 
of poison was administered that made this woman violently 
ill, the effects of which hastened her death, and neither you 
nor Miss Kelley knew of it? 

A. She was violently ill when she came in. Dr. Lord 
and Dr. Snow said te watch the case, as they didn’t think 
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she would live until morning. The night previous to her 
death we watched her all night and thought before — 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsrys.) You came on duty when? 

A. I came on duty at five. 

Q. And when you came on duty you didn’t know she 
had received an overdose, and you never heard of it. You 
tell that to this committee under oath? 

Yes, sir; I tell it under oath. 

And Dr. Lord was there? 

He was there. ~ 

Did Bridget Tobin have convulsions during that time? 
She did. 

How did her eyes appear? 

As they appeared previous to that, and the symptoms 
were very marked from the time she came in. 

Q. You didn’t know she was suffering from an overdose ; 
you knew nothing about it? 

A. No, sir; I knew nothing about it. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoutn.) I should like to ask what Dr. 
Snow said about the case? , 

A. He thought she was suffering from pneumonia. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) I understand you to 
say Mrs. Tobin died when you were on duty? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To whom did you report the death? 

A. I reported it to the Night Superintendent. 

Q. Who was Night Superintendent ? 
A 

Q 

A 


POPOPOP 


Miss Lyons. 
That is the usual custom? 

. We notify the Superintendent and she notifies the 
doctor. If we cannot find the Superintendent quickly 
enough we notify the doctor. 

That is the Night Superintendent ? 
The Night Superintendent of the Hospital. 
That is not the person you notify first ? 
Yes. 
I understood you to say Miss Lyons? 
She was the Night Superintendent at that time. 
Of the Hospital ? 
Yes. 
(By Alderman FLANAGAN.) How long before your 
two years will be completed ? 
A. The 13th of September. 
(. You know about some medicines ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Still you didn’t know you were giving her strychnine ? 


OPOPOPOPO 
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A. Certainly I knew I was giving her strychnine. 

Q. But you didn’t know you gave her an overdose? 

A. I never gave anybody an overdose? 

@. (By Mrs. Linconn.) Did you observe anything 
unusual in this patient ? 

A. I observed marked symptoms of what she had the first 
night. The first night I observed and reported to the 
doctor that she was twitching and we could not keep her in 
bed. I thought they were convulsions. 
~ Q. It is not customary for a nurse to make a diagnosis of 
a patient? 

A. It is strictly prohibited for us to diagnose. 

Q. (By Alderman FLANAGAN.) At what time did she 


A. At two o’clock in the morning. 

@. And you gave her no medicine? 

A. I gave her no strychnine. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Because the doctor omitted it. 

(By the CHatrMAN.) When did he omit it, after 

the ¢ convulsions or before ? 
" A. Her strychnine was not due until ten o’clock. I came 
on duty at eight, and I could not ab it until ten, and he 
omitted it. 

Q. When did the convulsions occur. 

A. She was having a slight one when I came on. 

@. At that time had the strychnine been omitted? 

A. About that time; I could not say j¥st what time it 
was omitted; I did not have to give it that night. 

@. Did it appear that the strychnine had been omitted by 
the doctor after he had been notified of the convulsions ? 

A. I gave it no thought, sir. I cannot answer the 
question. 

Q. She had been taking the solution of strychnine up to 
the time you came on? 

A. No, sir; her dose was ten, two and six, every four 
hours. 

@. What time would she have received the last dose, if 
she got one, previous to the time you came on ? 

A. Six o’clock. 

Q. Then you would not have given it to her until ten. 

A. ° No, sir. 

Q. Did she have these convulsions when you came on 
about eight o’clock ? 

A. I understand she did. 

Q. Don’t you walk through the ward and observe the 
patients ? 
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A. Certainly I do. 

(. Didn’t you understand she had convulsions at that 
time or not? 

A. I went immediately to Bridget Tobin’s bed, expecting 
to find her gone, and was surprised to find her alive. 

@. And found her in convulsions? 

A. ‘They said they were convulsions. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsrins.) What medicine did you give 
her that night ? 

A. I gave her atrophine; she also had her baths. 

Q. Alcohol baths ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You know they were working on account of the over- 
dose of poison ? 

A. I was working on her according to the doctor's orders. 

@. You are one of the students? 

A. Iam one of the pupil nurses. 

Q. (Bythe CHAIRMAN.) Were there any emetics admin- 
istered.to the patient during the time you were on duty? 

A. Bridget Tobin was unable to swallow the night before 
she died, therefore could not be given any emetic. We could 
get down a dose of medicine with difficulty. 
Had there been any instruments used at all? 

What kind of instruments ? 

A stomach pump? 

No stomach pump was used. 

(By Mrs. Lincotn.) Did she die quietly? 

She died#quietly — didn’t seem to be in pain at all. 
Not any convulsions ? 

None. 

(By the CHAIRMAN.) Do you mean the convulsions 
had quieted before she died? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it possible that a patient having suffered extreme 
agony before death could relapse into a state of — 

A. I understand a person entirely unconscious suffers no 
agony. 

Q. (By Alderman FLANAGAN.) You did not know it 
was necessary to use a stomach pump on her? 

A. That would not be for me to say. I should not think 
it was necessary in her case. ; 

Q. You didn’t think there was anything wrong with her? 

A. Ihave already answered that question. I knew she 
was very ill, and could not last 48 hours. 

Q. How many student nurses do you have? 

A. Thirty-six. 


a Ge POPOrE 
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Q. How many head nurses? 

A. I could not say, [ have not counted them. 

Q. (By Councilman BRADLEY.) Before Dr. Cox takes the 
stand I should like to ask Dr. Hartwell a question. When 
did Mr. Stacey admit to you when he made the mistake ? 

A. (By Dr. HARTWELL.) It was some part of the fol- 
lowing Saturday — just at the time. 

Q. After the poisoning? 

An ves. 

Q. When was he discharged ? 

A. I don’t remember. He was given his regular two 
weeks’ notice. IfIam not greatly mistaken, he went two 
weeks from the day the poisoning occurred. 

(). How did he know at that time that he had made a 
mistake ? 

At what time. | 

The following day. (No response.) 

Was there an autopsy held over those two parties ? 
There was an autopsy on one. 

You do not know which one? 

Bridget Tobin. 

(By Councilman Conway.) When did you get your 
knowledge of the poisoning ? 

The morning after. 

That was the day you had the talk with Stacey ? 

I think that was two days after the thing happened. 
You knew of it right away? 

Yes, the following morning. 

Did you have knowledge that there were suspicions 
that an overdose of strychnine had been given the patient ? 

A. I did at that time. 

@. Who told you? 

AG -.DraQox: 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Is Mr. Stacey’s assistant still 
employed by the Institution ? 

A. He was not an employee, but an inmate. 

Q. He has nothing to do with the concoction of medi- 
cines ? 

A. Nothing, only the cleaning of vials and bottles. 

@. What was his name ? 

A. Harvey. 

Q. (By Councilman JorpAN.) I would like to know if 
there has been any complaint by the son of this woman? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. And since this matter has been agitated you have 
never heard from any of her relatives ? 


fir 
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A. No, sir. 

Q. And this matter was started up ete by Mr. Dob- 
bins, or somebody outside of her relatives ? 

A. So far as I know. 

Q. There has never been any complaint by any member 
of her family ? 

Ae Ope6 17s 

Mr. Dospins. —I would lke to say that I didn’t start it. 
But I think the paupers down here are worthy of some con- 
sideration. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Under whose charge are 
the records kept? Who takes charge of them after they are 
submitted ? 


AD Cox, 
Q. Do you have charge of them ? 
ea OF SIT, 


Dr. Stmwon F. Cox — Sworn. 


Q. (By Alderman FLANAGAN.) When did you find out, 
doctor, that you were giving—the nurses were giving 
patients the wrong medicine ? 

A. If you mean the overdose of strychnia, my suspicions 
were aroused that evening that an overdose had been given 
when the cases were reported to me — when Dr. Lord reported 
the symptoms that these four patients manifested. I was 
sure when the druggist told me the following morning, when 
I asked him, about the strychnine prepared the day previous 
— when he saw his mistake. 

Q. What did you do, doctor, after you heard the patients 
had received the overdose ? 

A. The matter was reported to me somewhere around 
eleven o'clock. At that time Dr. Lord had treated these 
cases, and their condition at that time was not that of strych- 
nia poisoning; they exhibited then no symptoms of such 
poisoning. I had him go back again to make sure no one 
was getting the strychnia. 

@. About what time did Dr. Lord attend the cases after 
they were reported to him? 

A. These cases didn’t come up all at once. The first 
was about eight o’clock in the evening, the other cases 
followed on, and the third and last case was — well, I will 
put ita little more plainly. The Bridget Tobin case was 
reported in the vicinity of eight o’clock. The next case to 
be recorded was Sarah Cochran. The third case, I don’t 
know whether it was Elizabeth Curran or whether it was 
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Patience Caldwell; it was one of the two. But the four 
cases were reported. 

Q. What was done after they were reported ? 

A. Dr. Lord had treated them with morphine. One 
case received artificial respiration; her breathing was prac- 
tically stopped, and artificial respiration was performed. 
That patient lived, as the records show, for five days. 

@. Were emetics administered at all—the stomach 
pump used or anything? 

A. No, sir. That was not done because the strychnia 
had produced its effect and been absorbed by the stomach. 
The patient wasn’t in condition to do that. If a patient has 
true poisoning, movements tend to stir up the poison. If 
they have symptoms of poisoning it is due to absorption of 
the drug and we gain nothing by trying to clean the stomach 
out. 

Q. Who had charge that night of the nurses, Miss Lucy 
or Miss Kelley ? 

A. Miss Morris is Superintendent of the Nurses, and is on 
duty during the day. The Night Superintendent of Nurses, 
Miss Lyons, had charge. Miss Lucy was in charge working 
in two wards, Wards K and L. 

Q. Which of the nurses attended these patients after 
they had been reported to you? 

A. Miss Lucy had charge of them. 

Q. But she stated that she didn’t know of any accident 
occurring, and went along as though nothing had happened ? 

A. That no doubt is perfectly true. She simply ob- 
served symptoms of minor convulsions, of a twitching and 
jerking of the arms, also twitching of the face. It 
was not true she had general convulsions of the 
whole body, where the whole body moves. She observed 
them, knew they were out of the ordinary, and reported to 
the Night Superintendent — at least I reasonably suppose she 
did. ‘They were reported to Dr. Lord, who gave the treat- 
ment and reported to me, some hours later, and the treatment 
he gave them, and the condition of the patients at that time, 
was satisfactory to me. 

(. Do you think it was possible that this accident could 
have occurred down here and affected at least four of your 
patients to such an extent that they had to receive 
attendance from you or some of your staff, and some of your 
nurses know nothing about it until they read it in the Bos- 
ton papers ? : 

A. Well, it is perfectly possible. 

Q@. But not probable? 
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A. Yes, perfectly probable the thing should happen and 
they not know what the accident was. I mean by that, in 
this case, it was the druggist’s mistake, and nobody knew-it 
was the druggist’s mistake, and the first thing that I sup- 
posed was that it was probably an overdose by a nurse; but 
I immediately thought that was not to be considered, because 
several of the nurses had given out this medicine, and that~ 
was not probable. The next probability was that it might 
be a strong solution, made improperly stronger than it was 
marked. “Then I made i inquiry from the druggist and found 
such was the case. 

Q. (By Councilman BELL.) This first patient died about 
two o'clock? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How soon after did the druggist know he made a 
mistake ? 

A. He didn’t know until asked him the next morning. 

(). Then he went and looked ? 

A. I went to the drug store directly after breakfast, arriv- 
ing there a few minutes after eight, and asked the drug- 
gist how much strychnia he had put up, and where he had 
sent it. He looked at his book and told me he had sent 
strychnia to the centre wing, the lower ward wing. I asked 
him what he had filled. He said that he remembered filling 
the centre wing bottle from a large stock bottle; that a 
quart bottle came down from the lower wing, and that his 
five pint bottle was empty. We make our strychnia solu- 
tions and all solutions of alkaloids of distilled water. 
He didn’t have water enough to make five pints and made 
that from a solution of strychnine which is kept in stock, 
kept in an eight ounce bottle. A drachm or teaspoonful 
contains one grain. The druggist calculated how much 
strychnia he needed to make a solution one-sixtieth of a 
grain; he figured it out and found he would have to use 
four and a fraction drachms, and in measuring out this 
strychnine from the small bottle to get four and a fraction 
grains, instead of measuring four and a fraction drachms he 
measured four and a fraction ounces, or eight times the 
strength he intended to make. It came to him and he 
remembered that he measured out ounces instead of drachms, 
and he went to the bottle, the eight-ounce bottle. He said 
it was nearly full, but at that time it was nearly empty. I 
went to the ward and brought the bottle to the drug store, 
and that solution was thrown out. 

Q. (By Councilman Bett.) He aides t know if he had 
made a mistake until you asked him about it? 
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A. He didn’t know. 

Q. Then what did he do? 

A. I thought the man was going to collapse at the time. 
He said, “I have made a mistake,” and inquired if anybody 
—or anything fatal had resulted, and was very much dis- 
turbed over the mistake. 

@. You told him there had been one death? 

A. I told him what had occurred. The druggist asked 
me then, “ What shall I do; the nurses will probably 
think they have made a mistake. They know these 
people have had strychnine poisoning, but the mistake 
is on me,” he said, “I will take all the blame for it.” 
That morning I told Dr. Hartwell directly what had 
occurred. I told the druggist that I should have to report 
that to Dr. Hartwell. He said he understood that, and 
further said, “I want to go up and do it myself.” I know 
he tried to see him thatday. He went up several times to 
see him in his office, but I cannot state positively just when 
Mr. Stacey did see Dr. Hartwell. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Did you make the statement 
to the Board you have just made to this committee on the 
occasion of the special hearing in which you and Dr. 
Hartwell were present ? 

A. Essentially the same statement. 

Q. (By the CHairMAN.) After the symptoms showed 
themselves in the patient I suppose you and several other 
doctors started to work to relieve them? 

A. There were no symptoms present when the cases 
were reported to me after eleven o’clock — all the symptoms 
had disappeared. 

Q. All disappeared ? 

A. At the time it was reported to me. 

Q. The one you performed artificial respiration on, you 
knew what was the matter with that patient ? 

A. Dr. Lord had charge of that. It was simply an 
emergency case where a person stopped breathing. 

Q. Did Dr. Lord know at that time that the patient had 
received an overdose of strychnine ? 

A. That I cannot say. 

Q. Is Dr. Lord here? Z 

Aig. at DOR, ais 

Q. I want to know whether he knew what was the 
trouble with the patient he was working on, whether she 
had received this overdose, or that these people were allowed 
to go along inthe ordinary course of the sickness and allow 
the poison to work itself off. 
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A. I wish to state that they were treated for strychnia 
poisoning. I intend to make that statement. 

Q. What is the general treatment in a case of that kind? 

A. The treatment is to give them sedatives; they need 
quiet. They are given morphine sub-cutaneously. There 
are other things given in the mouth. These were not severe 
cases, and these things are given in such cases. 

Q@. As a general thing a nurse under training in a school, 
and who has served anywhere from a year to two years as a 
student, and intends to go out into the world asa nurse, 
ought to know pretty nearly what this medicine is being ad- 
ministered for, to some extent, during operations, such 
as artificial respiration and in cases hke giving these people 
antidotes for strychnia poison—wouldn’t they know what 
was the matter? 

A. That is a pretty difficult question to answer, and I 
should not want to say that a nurse in a ward where a doctor 
performed artificial respiration would know the reason why 
the patient was in a condition to demand it — of her own 
knowledge. If she had known that persons were receiving 
strychnia in an overdose, of course she would know at once. 

@. Is it probable that a nurse can attend a patient that 
has been poisoned and have a doctor work on the patient, and 
she assist the doctor, administer antidotes, etc., without 
knowing what is being done for the patient — without there 
being some unusual appearance of the patient — not look- 
ing as the patient had looked before the administration of 
the poison, or during the ordinary course of the sickness— 
wouldn’t the nurse think something out of the ordinary had 
happened. 

A. Oh, yes, they would know something out of the 
ordinary had happened. 

@. None of these nurses that have come before the com- 
mittee seem to know that anything happened out of the 
ordinary course. 

A. They recognized at once something had happened, a 
change in the patient’s condition, which they recognized and 
reported at once. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Did I understand you, 
doctor, to say that in case of a patient receiving an overdose 
of strychnine that the nurse would know, — detect imme- 
diately, that a mistake had been made ? 

A. I don’t understand you. 

(). I understand you to say that when an overdose was 
administered to a patient the nurse would detect it immediately. 

Ai Not iair. 
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(). How soon afterward ? 

A. After the administration of an overdose of strychnine ? 
I should not want to say how long. 

@. The approximate time? 

A. Ishould not want to doit. In this case, as far as I 
figured out, it was about two hours from the administering of 
this overdose until it was reported. 

Q. How do you account for the fact that the nurse didn’t 
— Dr. Lord didn’t stop administering until eight o’clock that 
night? How was it possible to have this bottle filled in the 
morning, and be administered the entire day, without Dr. Lord 
or the nurses knowing until eight o’clock that night ? 

A. I wish tostate here that that overdose bottle was filled 
not in the morning with the rest of the strychnia, but was 
filled in the afternoon for afternoon treatment; and it was 
filled (from what Stacey said) just before dinner; and that 
the nurse came down to fill out her six o’clock treatment, and 
that that bottle was not filled early in the morning, but until 
just before dinner time; that is, after five o’clock the nurse © 
came down there then with the empty bottle. This is Stacey’s 
statement. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What was the name of the 
nurse ? 

A. That I could not say. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLAn.) Youunderstand Miss Kelley 
brought the bottle? Dr. Hartwell said it came later in the 
morning. Were there two bottles filled that day ? 

The CHAIRMAN. —I understand she stated she took all 
the empty bottles. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLan.) Naturally I infer she took 
that with the rest, and this is the first time I find out there 
were two bottles. 

A. That lower ward has one bottle of strychnia. Now, 
every morning the head nurse picks up-the empty bottles, 
but that is not the only time in the day she brings empty 
bottles to be filled; she brings them when the pharmacy is 
open, from five to six o’clock, and that is the time I under- 
stood Mr. Stacey to say this bottle was filled. 

Q. Dr. Hartwell said the strychnia bottle went down 
later than usual. Now, we assume that it came back with 
the regular bottles filled for the patients, but if there was a 
second one went down—one tells one story, and another 
another. 

A. This is only a matter of my memory, and what was 
told me; and it is only a matter of memory for us all; I 
have no record to go by. 
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Q. Iam trying to get this fact, that when a nurse testifies 
she gave it eight times in a day, surely there could not 
have been a tremendous effect on the patients, to have a new 
bottle brought on in the afternoon, and immediately after 
the patients show a disturbed condition, and the doctor 
called in and he refused to continue the treatment — 

A. I didn’t state there were two bottles. 

@. You said late in the afternoon? 

A. Isaid Mr. Stacey filled it late in the afternoon, before 
dinner time, but there was only one bottle filled that went to 
the lower ward. It is only a matter of memory. 

Q. (By Alderman FLANAGAN.) Can you tell us what 
time the bottle got back into the ward ? 

A. I could not. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLANn.) Do you have two different 
bottles for strychnia in any ward ? 

AON Gwar 

Q. Was there anything in this bottle in the morning ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. What do you suppose they used in the morning? 

A. If you ask me what I suppose I should say they had 
sufficient. Ido not know whether they had strychnia or not. 
I suppose they had, because they only bring the bottles down 
when empty, and every morning is the time for bringing down 
the empty bottles; and during the day they have from five 
to quarter of six, when the dispensary is open, to fill the 
bottles as they come in. I do not know as I make this clear 
to you. 

Q. (By. Mrs. Lincoutn.) I want to ask first whether 
you consider the symptoms of strychnine poisoning were 
very marked in these cases? 

A. The only case where there were any marked symptoms 
was the one of Elizabeth Curran, the one artificial respiration 
was performed on. 

(). And she died? 

A. She died five days later. 

Q. Do you think Bridget Curran died of strychnia 
poison ? 

A. I do not. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Has it not been custom- 
ary for nurses in charge to take the empty bottles to the 
pharmacy in the morning? 

A. Yes, it was. 

@. She didn’t bring them back? 

A. The bottles were brought there, and the druggist had 
trays containing bottles from four different wings, and these 
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bottles were marked with their respective wings; so the 
druggist had four sets to fill every morning, and he gets 
them filled and sends this inmate to carry them out, and he 
takes them where the druggist tells him to go. 

Q. Were they in the same wing? 

A. In two wings. 

Q. (By Alderman FARWELL.) Do these contain a quart, 
and when are they filled ? 

A. They are filled when empty. 

. (By Councilman Conway.) I understand you to say 
the smaller bottle contained — 

A. The smaller bottle was the druggist’s in the phar- 
macy — his stock bottle. 

@. How about the strength? 

A. The smaller bottle? 

@. What was the strength of that? 

A. A teaspoonful contains a drachm. I would lke to 
tell you the purpose of that small bottle. It is desirable that 
all these drugs be dissolved. We have them kept in astrong 
solution and not used until thoroughly dissolved. If we 
make up from any of these salts there is a possibility it is 
not thoroughly mixed, and we cannot make as’ strong a 
solution using a small amount of that in the correct propor- 
tions. ‘Then we make out our stock solutions and are sure 
they are thoroughly dissolved, and that one teaspoonful will 
not contain more than another. That is the purpose of the 
small bottle. 

Q. Do you think a teaspoonful strong enough to kill a 
person in ordinary health? 3 

A. <A teaspoonful would be a grain, and it is pretty hard 
to say what a grain of strychnine would do in ordinary 
cases. 

Q. Would you want to run the chances yourself? 

A. Of taking a grain of strychnine ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I would live through it I think. 

Q. You would be willing to run the chances, you would 
take it yourself? 

A. No, sir, I would not. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lixcoun.) I want in the interest of clear- 
ness to ask if there were no other patients who had doses 
given them there from that same solution that night besides 
these four? , 

A. I know that other patients in that wing were receiv- 
ing strychnine; in fact, I know of one case in the same 
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ward with Bridget Tobin that received strychnine and 
showed no symptoms. 

(. The statement has been made that artificial respira- 
tion was applied to one patient, and that patient died five 
days afterward; I want to know if that patient died of 
strychnine poisoning ? 

A. No, she did not. 

Q. (By Mr. Doppins.) How soon (I asked you this 
question before the Board) after the dose was given these 
patients did the symptoms show? 

A. If you mean Bridget Tobin, as far as I know, the 
symptoms came on about two hours after the administration 
of the dose. ‘That is simply a matter — 

Q. You had some records that show that the symptoms 
appeared very soon after the dose was given these four 
patients ? 

A. The symptoms came on in this especial case, two 
hours after the administration. 

@. You said very soon after? 

A. If I may appeal to the record — it is a matter of 
record — if I may appeal to them — 

Q. Did you sign the death certificate of Bridget Tobin? 

An ul saad 

Q. Whatwas given as the cause of death? 

A. Pneumonia and senility. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Will you submit the record 
of death? 

A. The Hospital record? 

@. Of Tobin, Curran, Cochran and Caldwell. 

A. Such as temperature ? 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Doctor, do you know 
how much strychnia is supposed to have been given these 
four people or Bridget Tobin that night ? 

A. Bridget Tobin, I believe, was given one-thirtieth of a 
grain every four hours. 

Q. Was there anything else in the medicine except 
strychnine ? 

A. Do you mean any other medicine ? 

@. Except strychnia ? 

A. I don’t know as she received other treatment at that 
time; I could not say You mean other treatment do you at 
that time ? 

Q. I mean was it strychnine she was supposed to get at 
that time ? 

A. Yes, it was strychnine. 
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Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Did [ understand you to 
say that these four patients were in four different wards of 
the wing? 

A. No, in three different wards. 

Q. Which two were together ? 

A. Elizabeth Curran, the one who died five days later, 
and the other patient in that ward was Patience Caldwell, 
who is living to-day. 

Q. Bridget Tobin was in a ward by herself? 

A. There was another one that received strychnia and 
- showed no symptoms — absolutely none. 

Q@. She was the only patient that showed symptoms? 

A. Yes. And the fourth patient was Sarah Cochran, 
who was in another ward. She was the only one that 
received the strychnia there, and the only one that showed 
symptoms. 

Q. Was the medicine all sent to those wards late in the 
afternoon ? 

A. They take it out of the common bottle. There is 
a medicine chest for those four wards; they constitute a wing 
by themselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Dr. Hartwell would lke to make a 
statement to the committee. : 

Dr. HARTWELL. — I would like to say that possibly my 
statement that I made at the beginning of this hearing has 
not been understood; that is, as regards the notification of 
the death of Bridget Tobin. I don’t want you to think the 
Trustees were not notified the next day, because they were. 
The Board of Health was notified, and the friends of this 
patient, as in all our cases. I would have the committee 
know I didn’t inform the Trustees that any poisoning had 
occurred. The notification of death went the next day, also 
to the Board of Health, also to the friends. 

Q. (By Councilman Pons es) You didn’t say sus- 
picions of strychnine ? 

Ae “No; sir;*T did‘not: 

Dr. Cox.—You asked me about the strength of that 
strychnia solution. Each teaspoonful contains a grain. I 
didn’t wish you to understand that was the solution these 
patients got. 

Q. Iasked you what the strength of the small bottle was 
in the pharmacy ? 

A. In the pharmacy ? 

@. I understood this was the bottle, this medicine was 
taken from, that went to the ward? 
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A. Itwas not sent in the same strength; it was diluted, 
so that each teaspoonful contained eight-sixtieths of a grain 
instead of one-sixtieth; but the original solution in the phar- 
macy contained in each teaspoonful one grain. It was diluted 
until it contained eight-sixtieths of a grain. 

At the conclusion of the testimony of Dr. Cox the hearing 
adjourned without date subject to the call of the Chairman. 


(Adjourned at six P. M.) 


SECOND HEARING. 


MORNING Session. — 11.30 O’CLOCK. 
JULY 7, 1903. 


The CHAIRMAN. — If everybody is ready the meeting will 
please come to order, and I would lke to inform the 
trustees that the committee have decided, in order to facil- 
itate matters, that it will be well to have Mrs. Lincoln, or 
somebody on the side of the trustees, to cross-examine, 
after Mr. Dobbins or the committee have examined on the 
other side. In that way we will get at what we want a 
great deal sooner than to have everybody asking questions at 
the same time. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — I should like to ask whether Mr. Dob- 
bins is to question as representing the board, or as repre- 
senting the committee —or in what manner Mr. Dobbins 
appears. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Dobbins could better answer that 
himself. He probably represents himself, he being the one 
who files the charges. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Do I understand that Mr. Dobbins files 
those charges against himself as a member of the Board of 
Trustees ? 

The CHAIRMAN — He files those charges against the 
Board of Trustees, of which he is a member, outside of 
himself. 

Mr. Doppins. — I asked for an investigation. If I under- 
stand it, the trustees have also asked fora full investiga- 
tion at the conference held in the Mayov’s office. Now, 
we want a full investigation, and I insist upon that investi- 
gation the best I can. 

Councilman Fotry. — Do I understand Mr. Dobbins has 
some charges to make ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Yes, charges have been filed. 

Mrs. LINCOLN (reading copy of charges). — Mr. Dobbins 
says here that he does not —I simply want to read a portion 
of the charge. The Board of Trustees of the Pauper Insti- 
tutions are not authorized to take any part in this investiga- 
tion, and I would like to call the attention of the committee 
to this, that if Mr. Dobbins asks~ questions I want to know 
if he takes part with the committee in asking questions or 
with the Board of Trustees ? 
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The CHAIRMAN. — The committee will take it on its own 
account. If Mr. Dobbins wants to file charges to assist the 
committee in facilitating the matter as much as possible he 
can, and we hope you will do the same. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Also I want to know if we are to finish 
the case under consideration? Are the charges to be read 
first, or is that case to be finished first ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — I think the best mode will be to take 
the charges as filed by Mr. Dobbins one by one, and in that 
way we will have a better routine of business and come to 
the facts better. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. —I am requested to ask if these charges 
are filed by Mr. Dobbins ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — His name is signed to them. The 
clerk will please read the charges as filed by Mr. Dobbins. 

The clerk hereupon read letter of Mr. Dobbins, dated 
June 23, 1903, to the Joint Standing Committee on Institu- 
tions of the City of Boston, as follows: 


Gentlemen: I enclose herewith a copy of my letter to His Honor 
the Mayor in regard to this investigation, which states that at the 
proper time I could make other charges. I believe that this is the 
time to do this. 

Besides the charges I made at the opening of the investigation on 
Thursday, June 18, I complain of the poor management of the 
superintendent, who isa physician, and, as aphysician, is liable to be 
more in sympathy with the pathologists, the medical students, and 
the visiting medical staff, and gives attention to them that he should 
give to the institution in general. 

I charge that the trustees used too much of the money appropriated 
for the maintenance of the inmates for the operating-room and 
surgical appliances. 

I charge that the trustees have expended more money than they 
should have for the advancement of medical science and for 
teaching. 

I charge that the expenses of the pathologist and his stenographer 
is of no benefit to the inmates. 

I charge that it is a constant expense transporting the medical 
students to and from Long Island. 

I charge that the trustees have no right to support a training 
school for nurses at a large expense. The past year there were 
thirty-six student-nurses who were boarded, lodged, and taught at 
the expense of the City of Boston, and besides this they received 
pay. 

IT also charge that there are too many bodies autopsied or dis- 
sected, and the bodies are kept too long. I consider this a menace 
to the health of the inmates, and this should be investigated 
thoroughly. 

I demand that, according to the order of His Honor the Mayor and 
both branches of the City Government, that this investigation be a 
thorough one, and as His Honor stated at our conference, all those 
inmates or others who wish to testify may be allowed to do so. 
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Therefore, I believe it will be necessary for your committee to 
employ an attorney to conduct the investigation. The Board of 
Trustees of Pauper Institutions are not authorized to take any part 
in conducting this investigation, but I will give the committee all 
information and assistance in my power, and I have no doubt the 
other trustees will do the same. 

Should the inmates of the almshouses be used for medical examina- 
tion and study? What is the law regarding antopsies in alms- 
houses ? 

I charge that the Board of Trustees of Pauper Institutions are not 
conforming with the laws of the State of Massachusetts in regard to 
conducting a pauper institution, andare using part of the appropria- 
tion for purposes not intended by law. 

I believe that this is not done intentionally by the Board of 
Trustees, but they have been influenced and led into it by the 
medical men who seemed to have gained control of the institutions 
on Long Island. 

I now ask in the interests of the taxpayers of the City of Boston and 
in justice to the inmates of the Long Island Pauper Institution, that 
this committee secure the services of an expert examining attorney, 
in order to draw out the truth from the witnesses, which we found 
it difficult to do on Thursday. Yours respectfully, 


(Signed) HENRY DOBBINS. 


The letter to the Mayor referred to in the foregoing is as 
follows: 


To His Honor, PATRICK A. COLLINS, 
Mayor of Boston: 


DEAR SiR, —I wish to call your attention to the management of 
- the Long Island Pauper Institution, and ask you to make investiga- 
tion of this management, and also of the poisoning cases of May 8, 
and any other cases of neglect or abuse which may be presented for 
investigation. 

I should like to know whether or not the Board of Trustees has a 
right to use any part of the money appropriated for the maintenance 
of the paupers for other institutional purposes, excepting the neces- 
sary repairs. Should there not be special appropriations ? 

I also wish you to consider if it would not be better in the inter- 
ests of a pauper institution to have a superintendent and an assistant 
superintendent who are not medical men, and also if it would not be 
for the best interests of the Long Island institution to reorganize 
the present hospital and abolish all clinical and pathological lectures 
and operations, and remove all medical men who are unnecessary 
for the proper care of the sick paupers. 


Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) HENRY DOBBINS. 


Mrs. Lincoutn. — I want to ask you, if you please, whether 
these are all the charges that are filed? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Up to the present time. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I understand this letter to His Honor 
the Mayor embodied the nature of these charges. The 
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nature of these charges is that we have maintained too good 
a hospital down here — 

Alderman BromBere. — Mr. Chairman — 

The CHAIRMAN (examining charges). — The first charge 
that appears here is that the trustees give too much money 
for the operating room and surgical appliances — 

Mrs. LINCOLN (interrupting ).— I think the first charge — 

The CHAIRMAN. — That the physicians are liable to be 
more in sympathy with the pathologists, medical students, 
ete. It would be well to start with the first charge of Mr. 
Dobbins and investigate that the best we know how, and 
then proceed with the others. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I understand that the hospital has been 
too good — 

Councilman Conway. —I think that possibly the com- 
mittee can decide whether the hospital is too good. 

Alderman BRoMBERG. — That is what we are here for, 
to decide whether it is too good. 

Mrs. LINcoLn. — The intention has been to make it as 
good as possible. Patients have been sent here from the 
City Hospital. 

The CHAIRMAN. — We are not here to listen to that just 
at present, but to consider whether or not it is so according 
to the evidence brought out at the hearings. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —- Which one would you rather take up? 
They all concern the management of the hospital. 

Mr. Dopsins. —I don’t consider that the poisoning case 
has been cleared up yet. We haven’t had a chance to ask 
Dr. Lord or Mr. Stacey one question. I don’t think this 
investigation of the poisoning cases has been finished, and I 
would like to have them here. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — That is what I would like to have brought 
out and finished first. 

The CHAIRMAN. —Is Dr. Lord here, Mrs. Lincoln ? 

Mrs. LincoLn —I understand that the one in charge is — 

The CHAIRMAN. — Is Dr. Lord here? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Sir? I understand that — 

The CHAIRMAN. — You are only wasting the time of the 
committee. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I think this is relevant to the matter in 
hand — the poisoning case. 

The CHarrMAN. —I did not give you the floor in regard 
to it. Mr. Dobbins says he has not heard Dr. Lord about it. 
If you will have Dr. Lord called before the committee we 
would like to have him answer what questions may be asked. 
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Mrs. Lincotn. — Would you allow me to say in reference 
to the poisoning case that Mr. Dobbins said the last time that 
the only charge brought against us as trustees was that that 
charge hadn’t been fully investigated. 

The CHAIRMAN, —- That was all the charges at that time; 
since then he has filed other charges. 


Dr. F. P. Lorp — Sworn. 


Q. (By Alderman BromBerG.) Your full name, please ? 

A. Frederic Pomeroy Lord. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does Mr. Dobbins desire to ask Dr. 
Lord any questions? 

Mr. Doppins. —I desire to ask Dr. Lord in regard to the 
case of May 8, now to be tried — the poisoning cases. 

Q. I would like to ask if you had charge of the patient 
at that time? 

A. I had charge of the patients under Dr. Cox. 

(). When was the condition of the patients who received 
the strychnine called to your attention — what time? 

A. To which patients do you refer? 

@. Well, Mrs. Tobin. 

A. Iwas called about eight o’clock that evening, as well 
as I can remember. 

Q. What did you do? 

A. I immediately went down to see the patient in the 
ward, and when I saw her condition I ordered a subcutaneous 
dose of morphine and that the administration of the strych- 
nine be discontinued, at least for the night. 

Were you satisfied she had received an overdose ? 
I was not sure. 

Did you attend any of the other patients ? 
During that evening? 

Nes: 

A good many of them. 

Who was the nurse assisting you at that time ? 
On Mrs. Tobin? 

Yes. 

Miss Lucy. 

And you instructed her what to do? 

I did. 

. She knew she had received poison and you were work- 
ing over it? 

A. I don’t know, sir; I didn’t know it myself. 

(. You knew she was suffering with something of that 
kind ? | 
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A. I thought so. 

@. And you gave her such medicine as she mnie to re- 
ceive for that purpose ? 

AULA Y es. .sir. 

(J. Were you there when Bridget Tobin died? 

A. I was not. 

(. How soon after you discovered it did you report to 
Dr. Cox? 

A. I reported to Dr. Cox, as near as I can remember, 
somewhere between two and three hours afterward —I am 
not sure as to the time. 

(. Well, were you at that time satisfied that Mrs. Tobin 
was suffering from an overdose of strychnine ? 

A. I was not sure; I had no reason to know she had re- 
ceived an overdose. 

@. How could you give her medicine for that purpose 
unless you were pretty sure she had received an overdose? 

A. It looked that way very decidedly, from the symptoms, 
that she had received a stronger dose of strychnine than is 
usually given. 

@. What were the symptoms ? 

A. More or less of muscular twitching in the arms and 
face. 

(). A convulsion ? 

A. I didn’t call it a convulsion, for, as I understand it, a 
convulsion is a general stiffening of the muscles of the whole 
body. ‘This was a twitching of a part of the muscles of the 
body. 

(. How long have you been here? 

A. Six months — since the first of January. 

Q. How long have you been a graduate of the medical 
school? 

A. Ivyeceived my diploma in February of this year. 

Q. Did you talk to Mr. Stacey in regard to the strych- 
nine ? 

A. I didn’t mention it to him. 

(. You say you didn’t attend the other three patients ? 

A. To what other three patients do you refer ? 

I don’t remember the names. 

Alderman Nouan. — Caldwell, Curran and Cochran. 

The Witness. — I attended those patients. 

Q. Did they suffer similarly to Mrs. Tobin ? 

A. Toadegree. I should say that some of them were 
suffering. They needed attention from the fact that they 
had symptoms coming from the same cause as Mrs. Tobin’s, 
but not suffering in the same degree. 
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Q@. You administered medicine the same as to Mrs. 
Tobin ? 

A. The same in every case. 

@. (By Alderman Nouan.) Did this strychnine admin- 
istered to Bridget Tobin come out of the same bottle as the 
other? 

A. Ihave no reason to know. They were in the same 
ward. The same bottle was used for certain wards in that 
hospital. 

Q. (By Alderman BroMBERG.) How long after the 
poison had been administered were you called upon to visit 
this patient ? 

A. I should say the time was a matter of two or three or 
three or four minutes. 

(). After the poison was administered ? 

A. About two hours after it was administered. 

Q. How do you know? 

A. The medicine is given out at six o’clock and I was 
called to the patient at eight o’clock. 

Q. Who called you? 

A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Were you called specially to this patient or making a 
regular trip? 

A. I was called specially. 

Q. Didn’t you inquire how long before the previous med- 
icine had been administered ? 

A. I didn’t inquire, because I knew. 

@. You supposed you knew because the time should be 
two hours previous ? 

A. The time always is that. 

@. You were not present when the medicine was admin- 
istered ? 

AQ: «Noy sir. 

Q. Then you don’t know? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. You presume from the fact that the medicine is admin- 
istered at certain periods that it was administered at this time ? 

A. I naturally infer that. 

Q. What was told you when you visited those patients ? 

A. Something to the effect that there was a change in 
the patient; she was twitching. I don’t remember the words. 
The nurse thought I had better see it. 

@. And you found what you thought was poisoning? 

A. Ifound symptoms of a stiff dose. I don’t think it 
was poison in those cases, with the exception of one that 
showed a larger dose. 
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Q. In the sense that the layman understands poisoning — 
you know what that meaning is. Did you feel the patients 
were poisoned when you visited them, when you administered 
this antidote ? 

A. I didn’t administer any antidote, but medicine to 
counteract the poison; not an antidote that acts chemically 
on the stomach. 

@. You didn’t administer -— 

A. Not an antidote to counteract the effect in the 
stomach. 

@. You gave a subcutaneous injection — 

A. —of morphine. 

Q@. Not any medicine in the stomach ? 

A. Not any. 

Q. Didn’t you think it important enough to- cull your 
superior officer? 

Aue L-did. 

@. But you didn’t do it until two hours afterward ? 

A. Two hours afterwards I called him. 

Q. Why didn’t you call him in the emergency ? 

A. Because I am allowed to use my judgment, and I felt 
sure I had done what was correct, and that he would sanc- 
tion it. 

Q. You, a young man, just graduated from the medical 
college, did not feel that it was necessary to report to your 
superior officer even when a human life was at stake ? 

A. I didn’t understand a human life was at stake. 

@. Why were you called there if it was not urgent? 

A. Iam called in many cases where they are not urgent. 

@. But something unusual had happened, surely, other- 
wise you would not have given a subcutaneous injection of 
morphine; still you didn’t report to yes superior officer till 
two hours later? 

AL wNOS It. 

Q. And that was four hours after the poison had been 
administered them ? 

A. I think so. 

(). The patient had been under administration of the 
strychnine four hours ? 

A. She had been under administration of strychnine ever 
since she had been in the hospital. 

Q. You know the patient — you knew the patient before 
had had strychnine administered ? 

A. She was—she had been, in the treatment of her 
trouble. This was simply a matter of degree. 

Q. <A degree sufficiently large to cause you to be called 
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and give immediate attention to the case, and you didn’t 
report it? Is that your custom? Is that your custom here 
if you find similar cases ? 

A. If I feel perfectly competent, and if they feel that I 
have proper care of them, I do not report until it is con- 
venient. 

(. When you reported this case to Dr, Cox, did he place 
you in charge of the case any further? 

A. I did as we did, as I always do. He allowed me to 
go on with taking care of the patient. 

@. So proceeding as you had before, and made no changes 
of any kind? 

A. He sanctioned my treatment, that was ‘alte 

@. He sanctioned your treatment as far as you had gone, 
and told you to continue it? 

A. I don’t remember the words. 

Q. He didn’t tell you to discontinue it? 

A. He did not. 

@. You were not a graduate of the medical school when 
you came to work in this institution ? 

I was not. 

Under what head did you come here ? 

I came here as house officer. 

The medical officer ? 

House medical officer. 

That is all just now. 

(By Councilman BraptEy.) Did Bridget Tobin 
receive any medicine from the time she received the overdose 
of strychnine until she died? 

A. She was given morphine two hours afterwards. 

@. You didn’t give her anything inwardly ? 

A. I didn’t give her anything by mouth, as I remember it. 

(). There is a statement by the nurse that the medicine 
had to be forced into her. 

A. J don’t remember that particular statement. Was it 
after this time you mentioned ? 

(. After she came on —it says here. (Miss Lucy’s testi- 
mony): “She was given it between two and three o’clock, 
that is if I could arouse her. She was in a delirium and a 
stupor part of the time and the medicine had to be forced 
into her. Q. Did you give her any medicine? A. Not 
that medicine.”’ 

The Witness. — Was that ten or eight? 

Q. That was after. Did she give her any strychnine by 
mouth? Did she have to force the medicine down her throat ? 

A. That is her statement. 
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Q. (By Alderman NoLAn.) As I understood Miss Lucy 
to say, she was asked a question — the question if you used 
a stomach punp —and she stated she had hard enough work 
to get the medicine down. 

A. I didn’t see that — I beg pardon, I said that I did not 
remember. 

Q. I think you said that she didn’t receive anything but 
an injection of morphine ? 

A. I had not ordered anything else. 

@. Do you know when that bottle was brought into the 
ward from which Bridget Tobin received that medicine ? 

A. I den’t know of my own knowledge. 

Q. (By Councilman ConwAy.) Have you ever had any 
experience in a medical school or otherwise with strychnine 
poisoning ? 

A. I have never had any. 

(. Of course you have studied the effects of it? 

A. Lhave. 

@. You have learned how long, as a rule, an overdose of 
strychnine takes to affect a person? 

A. That is a matter of one’s judgment as much as any- 
thing. I should say it is absolutely indefinite. It depends 
upon the patient’s system whether able to absorb poison in 
a few minutes or a few hours. 

(. What have you learned about it in the medical school? 

A. That same thing; it may cover a few minutes or an 
hour or two. It depends upon the condition of the patient. 

@. What do you mean by the condition of the patient ? 

A. The condition of the stomach — will not absorb medi- 
cine or anything —food. Medicine will lie there for an in- 
definite time, in some cases. 

Q. Do I understand that the strychnine will not show 
effects until such time as it is absorbed by the whole system ? 
- A. It will not show effect until it is in the system. 

Q. Until it gets out of the stomach ? 

A. That is my idea of it. 

Q. Have you ever heard of an emetic being admin- 
istered ? 

A. Ihave heard that it has not been recommended. 

(J. You have read that it has been recommended ? 

A. Ido not recall that. 

(. You are not sure, you say, that the patient had an 
overdose of strychnine, and still you did not call on Dr. Cox 
for four hours ? 

A. I did not have the evidence that she had too much 
strychnine. 
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Q. She had nothing but this twitching of the muscles? 
It affects the nerves ? 

A. I think that is it. 

Q. And gradually works up until such time as the pa- 
tient goes into convulsions ? 

A. It affects the nerves and muscles, and if great enough 
this twitching becomes more general and the patient becomes 
rigid. 

“0. Do I understand that it affects the nervous part of the 
body ? 

A. The nervous and the muscular. 

Q. If it affects the nerves it will affect the muscles ? 

A. It does not always follow. 

Q. Is morphine the usual antidote or ey ese that you 
give for strychnine poisoning? “ 

That is a matter of opinion; it is very ofa given. 
Is it the only thing used ? 

No, sir. 

What else is used? 

Numerous things I might mention. 

Is ato morphine used ? 

It is one thing. 

One of the best ? 

In some stages of strychnine poisoning. 

What stage ? 

When such convulsions occur that everthing is rigid 
and the patient is unable to relax the muscles. 

@. Do you not give it until the patient gets to that 
stage ? 

A. I should not. 

Q. You would give mor phine i in the first stage 7 ? 

A. Morphine or some similar drug — yes. 

Q. Didn’t you say, doctor, that it was Miss Lucy that 
called your attention to the fact? 

A. Of Bridget Tobin? 

(9 ee Ss; 

A. I said I was not sure which nurse it was that spoke 
to me at the time. 

Q. Was it under your direction that the nurse gave this 
solution of strychnine ? 

A. No. 

Q. They testified here that the doctors ordered certain 
things, and under their direction they gave the medicine. 
You were not the one who prescribed this strychnine in the 
overdose ? 

Ais. (NO; Sir. 
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Do you know who did? 

I am not certain, but think it was Dr. Snow. 

You come on nights ? 

Day times and the evening I am on duty all the time. 
Did you make any remarks to the nurse who attended 
you at the time you were giving this injection of morphine 
about the condition of the patient, and what ideas you had as 
to the cause of the difference of the condition ? 

A. I think I did. 

Q. What did you say? 

A. I remarked I thought the patient had symptoms that 
might be due to an overdose of strychnia —from the evi- 
dence. 

Q. You assumed that there might be something in the 
nature .of strychnine? 

A. I thought there might be. 

@. You said you were not positively sure there was, but 
you said to the nurse you thought there might be. 

A. I thought there might be. 

@. But you gave them the idea you had suspicions there 
might be an overdose of strychnia ? 


EPere 


A. I think so. 
Q. And you said so? 
A. I think so. 


Q. Is it customary or not for you to give opinions to a 
nurse who is attending you on a patient as to what the cause 
of a change of condition might be? 

A. Itis quite customary. 

@. Yes — as a rule, in order to have her act intelligently 
in the matter? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Of course they act under your orders ? 
A. Yes 


Q. Iam speaking of the time youhave charge. You tell 
them what your idea is of a change ina patient, if you know? 

A. I often do that. ; 

@. And you think you did in this case? 

A. I think so. 

Q. That is all. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lixcoun.) Dr. Lord, I should like to ask 
you whether it is customary for you to explain to a nurse 
what the nature of a trouble is from which a patient is 
suffering ? 

A. It is my frequent habit, if it is an interesting case, 
to state what is the condition of a patient. 

Alderman NoLAn. — Speak louder. 
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The WitTNEss. — It is my custom to speak to the nurse, and 
tell her what the reason is, so her second treatment will be 
better. 

Q. (By Mrs. LincoLn.) Are you positive that on the 
night of May 8 you told the nurse that the patient was 
suffering from symptoms of strychnia Peas: ‘ 

A. I know I didn’t say that. 

@. You are positive you did not? 

A. I did not say it in that way. 

Q. (By Alderman BromBere.) Didn't you say just a 
moment ago you thought you did tell the nurse. 

A. I said the patient looked as though she was — looked 
as though she might be suffering from strychnine poisoning. 

Alderman BRoMBERG.— Then you cannot exact such a 
statement as that from him. 

Mrs. LincoLn. — Were you sure yourself that there were 
symptoms of strychnine poisoning ? 

Councilman Conway. —I think he said he was not sure. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I think we have a right to ask the ques- 
tion. 

Alderman BromMBerc.— He said he was not positive. 
-Now you are asking him if it was a case of strychnine poison- 
ing. What is the use of that? 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I[ think, as representing the board — 

Alderman BrRomMBERG. — There is no use of threshing this 
thing over unnecessarily. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) How many other patients be- 
sides the four in question received the overdose that night? 

A. I think there were three others. 

@. In whom no symptoms of poisoning were discovered ? 

AS No. 

Q. Then you don’t think the dose was sufficient to cause 
death. 

A. Ido not. 

You did not — you did not report it to your superior 
officer because you did not think it sufficient to cause death? 

The CHAIRMAN. — He stated that in his previous testi- 
mony. 

@. Did you pass an examination to qualify you to take 
the position of house officer ? 

a. Yes: 

@. Where did you pass that examination ? 

A. In the room in Dr. Taylor’s office. 

Q. Did you know that it was customary for other physi- 
cians to hold similar positions to this in the Boston City 
Hospital ? 
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Q. Did you know it was customary for three years’ grad- 
uates to take positions in the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital ? 

As~-Yes. 

Q. Therefore you could have gone either to the Boston 
City Hospital or the Massachusetts General ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — It is actions down here we are inves- 
tigating. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — May I— am I not competent to show — 

Alderman BRoMBERG. — How would he know if he has not 
worked there? You asked him if he knew similar conditions 
in the Boston City Hospital and the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I will have to rule that question out. 
I believe what happens in other hospitals is altogether out of 
order. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I want to show, Mr. Chairman, that he 
was as well qualified as men who take similar positions in 
other hospitals. 

The CHAIRMAN. — We expect that if he got his diploma. 

Mrs. Lincotn.— That is not customary in other hos- 
pitals. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Kindly confine yourself to these mat- 
ters here, in order to facilitate the inquiry. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — To come back to the poisoning case, you 
didn’t consider that any death was caused in any of the 
cases of poisoning. 

Alderman BROMBERG. — Won’t you please put your ques- 
tion “did you consider” and not lead him. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) Did you consider ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Did you consider that it was necessary to apply any 
other remedies than you did? 

A. I certainly did not. 

@. Did Dr. Cox suggest any other remedies when you 
went over the case with him? 

A. He did not. 

Q. (By Alderman Notan.) Do I understand you, doc- 
tor, to say that there were only four patients administered 
that solution that night? 

I thought there were. 

How many received it that night ? 

I think there were seven. 

That was not the way you answered before ? 
I meant three more. 
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Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) How many cases that re- 
ceived the dose of strychnine showed traces of it — how 
many did and how many did not? ‘There were seven cases, 
how many showed traces ? 

A. There were only four that gave any suspicion of it. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLan.) From the time the poison- 
ing happened until the meeting of May 21 did you inform 
any of the trustees upon the island of the case ? 

A =No, sir: I*did not. 

Q. Didn’t inform anyone? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Did you see those other 
patients ? 


Ace? i-did. 
@. And you knew their condition? : 
A. I did. 


Q. (By Alderman BromBera.) How long after you 
reported this case to your superior officer, Dr. Cox, did these 
patients become violently ill from the effects of this poisoning ? 

A. Please specify the patients. 

Q. Say, Bridget Tobin. 

A. As I recall Bridget Tobin, she was entirely free from 
any symptoms before I spoke to Dr.. Cox. 

Q. She had entirely recovered from the overdose on ac- 
count of the subcutaneous injection of morphine ? 

A. It was due to something. 

Q. She had no evidence of strychnine poisoning at the 
time you reported to Dr. Cox? 

(AD ey 8; SIT: 

Q. Didn’t she die from strychnine — 

Mrs. LIncoLn. — Wasn’t that the very question I asked? 

Alderman BromBera. — That she died from poisoning ? 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — Yes, sir. 

@. Were you present at the post mortem that was per- 
formed on Bridget Tobin? 

I do not remember. 
. You do not remember whether you were present or 
not ? 


A. No, sir. 

Q. Don’t you attend all the post mortems in the hos- 
pital ? 

A. No, sir. 


. You have so much work you cannot? 
A. I have enough work to do to prevent me from at- 
tending. 
(). Who does attend? 
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A. The person who operates on them. 

Q. You don’t remember you were present at the post 
mortem when poisoning was discovered in this case? 

A. I didn’t know it was discovered at the autopsy. 

@. When was it discovered —or was it ever discov- 
ered? 

A. In the patient after death ? 

Qo Yes. 

A. Never, that I heard of. 

@. You never heard it was found in either of these 
cases ? 

AS NO: 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsrys.) What were the names of the 
other patients who received the strychnine ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — He named the other persons. 

Mr. Dospins.— That was before. I want to know the 
other three. 

The Witness. —I think one was Anne McDonough; an- 
other one, [ think, was Mary McLoughlin; the third one I 
don’t recall. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Doctor, when did you 
make your mind up that the patients had received an over- 
dose of strychnine ? 

A. Do you mean when I was absolutely sure of it? 

Q: -hYer, 

A. Not until I heard that strychnine had been given in 
excessive amounts. 

@. A little louder, please. 

A. I didn’t know that the overdose had been given until 
I knew that the strychnine had been put up incorrectly. 

(. When did you discover that did you say? 

A. Two or three weeks after that. 

Q. Did you hear the evidence of Dr. Cox given here 
to the committee ? 

A. I think I heard of it. 

Q. Dr. Cox said, “My suspicions were aroused that 
evening when Dr. Lord reported to me the symptoms these 
patients manifested.” Are you willing your evidence should 
go in against Dr. Cox’s? 

A. I don’t know what Dr. Cox said. 

Q. He said he was talking with you about the matter, 
and he came to that conclusion when you reported the 
symptoms. 

A. Ididn’t know the facts that so much strychnine had 
been given. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The clerk will read that. 
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(The Clerk reads.) “When did you find out the nurses 
were giving the wrong medicine? A. If you mean 
the overdose of strychnia, my suspicions were aroused that 
evening that an overdose had been given when the cases 
were reported to me — when Dr. Lord reported the symp- 
toms that these four patients manifested’ I was sure when 
the druggist told me the following morning, when I asked 
him about the strychnine prepared the day previous — 
when he saw his mistake.” 

Alderman Noutan.— Then you didn’t know until two 
weeks afterward ? 

A. I understood that he had his suspicions when he 
learned from the druggist the next day the facts. I didn’t 
know until three weeks later. 

Q. He says if you mean the overdose — 

A. I think he thought it was that. 

Q. Then you did know? 

A. You understood I didn’t know the overdose had 
been given — but I thought about it. 

Q. Are not you satisfied with the judgment of Dr. Cox. 
He says there himself he came to that conclusion after you 
reported the symptoms of the four patients. 

A. Ido not understand it that way. 

@. I cannot make it any —any clearer. The next morn- 
ing he said he had absolute proof when the druggist said 
that he made the mistake. 

The druggist didn’t tell me that. 

Did Dr. Cox report to you ? 

Not until two or three weeks later. 

Everybody had a general knowledge of it then? 
Somewhere near two weeks. 

The patient died before the meeting of May 21? 

I don’t remember the exact time — I simply stated it 
in an off-hand manner. 

Q. I merely want to get yours and Dr. Cox’s evidence 
together as to when you made up your mind whether it 
was strychnia poisoning or not. 

Councilman Conway. — Dr. Lord, has it been Dr. Cox’s 
practice in a case like this, when you notified him of your 
doubts or suspicions afterwards, to say anything about his 
opinion of the case at all? 

He often talked it over with me. 

But in this case he did not? 

He did not tell me that one fact. 

Not until two or three weeks afterwards ? 
I don’t remember the exact time. 


Por OP Oe 
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The CHAIRMAN. — Do any other members desire to ask 
any question? Do you, Mrs. Lincoln? 

Mrs. Lrncotn. —I want to ask him if there was any 
criticism on the part of the medical officer over him in regard 
to the treatment of the patient ? 

A. I recall none. 

Q. Is it customary for nurses to make a diagnosis of 
such a case? | , | 

A. Do you mean in their own minds? 

@. The question was asked here at the last hearing why 
the nurses did not make a diagnosis of the case and see if it 
was a case of poisoning. Is it customary to make such a 
diagnosis ? 

A. It certainly is not the custom for them to express 
themselves. 

Q. I should like to ask that Dr. Minot explain the 
standing of the house officers. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I don’t think it is necessary. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I think it is very necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I think we can get along to that. 
When we consider the management of the institution in > 
general we can take that up. Dr. Lord has been through 
considerable just at present, and in order that he may have 
a rest for a while we will go on to something else. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I think the standing of one of the house 
officers has been questioned, and I think the chairman of the 
staff can explain it better than anyone else. . 

The CHAIRMAN. — Nobody has questioned the standing 
of the officers of the institution, but Dr. Lord has been 
asked what led up to the situation under discussion. I don’t 
think there has been any question. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I certainly understood the question so. 

Councilman Conway.— Whom do you assume asked the 
question ? 

Mrs. LIncoLn. —I think Alderman Bromberg asked the 
question. 

Councilman JORDAN. — I understood it so, too, Mr. Chair- 
man. | 

Alderman BroMBERG. — There is no question. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I think it will show that a third-year 
graduate has the — 

Alderman BRoMBERG.—I simply got the information | 
from Dr. Lord how long since he has been graduated, and 
asked him if he felt in his opinion that he was privileged as a 
newcomer. If you infer that you may do so,I think you 
have no right to do that. I understand we are all here’ to 
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get at the bottom of things, and I should be very glad to 
have you call on the chairman of the visiting staff. 

The CHAIRMAN. — It will prolong the hearing to-day, and 
if we want to get away from this point, and the quicker we 
progress the better it will be. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — It is difficult to get them at some other 
time, and we can get at that now, and in investigating the 
conduct of a hospital we must put on the members of the 
visiting staff. 

The CHAIRMAN.— The members of the committee are 
just as busy as the members of the medical staff, and they 
can come to our hearings in the city, and we will make our 
hearings to suit them. ‘To-day we have other work to do, 
and we would like to clean it right up if we can. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I understand you summoned witnesses 
the other time, and I claim an equal right with Mr. Dobbins 
to ask that we summon the members of the visiting staff, 
who nominated these doctors. I think there can be no rea- 
son to refuse this. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The chair does not think it is expe- 
dient to call on the visiting staff. Are there any other 
questions to ask Dr. Lord by any other members of the 
committee or by the trustees? I would like to ask you 
one or two questions, if you please. 

Q. For what ailment was Bridget Tobin confined to the 
hospital ? 

A. Senility and pneumonia. 

Q. Is it a fact that one person might absorb poison a 
great deal more quickly than another, and show symptoms? 
Would not it be due to the person’s condition at the time 
the poison was taken, and where convulsions might happen 
in good health, there might be only a slight twitching in a 
person ill and weak from sickness? 

A. Put it the other way; there is a difference in people. 

@. Would not a well person be afflicted with convulsions 
after the medicine had taken effect? 

A. If there was enough of it. 

Q. If a person takes eight times more than the doctor 
prescribes, would not you say that was enough to cause 
convulsions in a well person ? 

A. No, sir. It depends upon ins quantity the doctor 
prescribes. 

Q. If you should prescribe one-eighth for a sick person, 
how much would you prescribe for a person not so sick 
or say half as sick? 

A. It would be hard to say. You give a medicine for a 
certain effect, and give enough to get that effect. 
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@. Don’t you think eight times was sufficient to cause a 
person in that condition to die ? 

A. No, I do not. If I understand your question, I do 
not. 

(). Don’t you believe a person who received eight times 
the amount of strychnine ordered by the dostor, that eight 
times that amount would be sufficient to cause death ? 

A. No, sir. . 

Q. Do you feel that, in giving this dose to Bridget Tobin 
on May 8, it hastened her death in any sense? 

A. I don’t know — reaily I cannot say. 

Alderman BromMBerG. — Haven’t you any opinion on 
that, doctor ? 

A. I cannot say anything more definitely than that. I 
have thought of it a great deal. 

Q. How long after Bridget Tobin died was the post 
mortem held ? 

A. I don’t remember. 

Q. (By Alderman NouAn.) You would be willing to 
prescribe eight times the quantity given that night — eight 
times the ordinary dose ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Why wouldn’t you ? 

A. I would be afraid it might cause some harm to the 
patient. 

@. Would you consider it an overdose ? 

A. It might prove to be. 

(). What is your opinion as a doctor? 

A. That is my opinion — it might be an overdose for one 
and not for another. 

Q. You mean to say you might give eight times the 
quantity the prescription called for without any ill effects ? 

A. I would not say so. I should not give it for fear it 
might be too much. 

(). You would be afraid of it ? 

A. I should be afraid of it. 

Q. You would not imagine it might be fatal to a human 
being ? 

A. It depends upon how sick that person was. I think 
it might be enough, for instance, to kill a small child, but I 
could not tell beforehand. 

(). What effect would it have on an adult ? 

A. I could not tell — patients differ very much. 

Q. Suppose the child was sick, why do you come by that 
opinion ? 

A. If the child died in the convulsions. 
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Q. You would know nothing about it? You would 
have to try it to find out? 

A. Icould not give enough of a dose to kill the child. 

@. What would you consider enough? 

A. Three or four grains. 

Q. That would be an absolute surety to kill? What 
would be the minimum to- cause death—the smallest 
amount ? 

A. That would be simply a matter of record of what has 
been done. . 

@. J am merely asking your opinion whether you think 
eight times the quantity of the regular prescription would 
cause ill effects leading to death. 

A. On any patient ? 

@. On any —if you want to make it as broad as that. 

A. Ithink it might some patients — I mentioned the child. 

Q. Will you accept that as you say, without qualifying 
at all? 

A. I don’t want to accept it as that. 

@. Make it specific. 

A. I give it as specific as I can. 

@. What is the result of eight times the regular dose 
called for by the prescription on an adult? 

A. There is nosuch thing as a regular dose of strychnine. 

Q@. I believe every witness has said the regular dose was 
what was given from that bottle; that it was a five-pint 
bottle they kept in stock; that the druggist attempted to 
make a solution and made a mistake. 

A. We might use one drachm or four drachms of that 
solution. 

@. Of course some doctor must prescribe that solution of 
gp and the druggist made it eight times that strength. I 
want to ask you whether or not you would feel safe in writ- 
ing a prescription eight times as strong for any patient? 

A. I would for some and not for others. 

Q. Under what circumstances would you be safe in 
prescribing that amount ? 

A. Under conditions where a patient had shown past 
tolerance to that medicine. 

Q. Do you mean strychnine poisoning ? 

A. I mean if the patient had taken that medicine before 
and shown a capacity to take it before; and the time might 
come when I could give that dose which you suggest. 

Q. Isn’t there a time when you consider yourself safe in 
giving it? 

A. There is no definite limit. 
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@. How large a dose do you consider sufficient — I mean 
the minimum, not the maximum ? 

A. You cannot pin a man down like that. 

@. I am only trying to get the benefit of your experi- 
ence. You don’t seem to want to answer direct whether or 
not you would feel safe in prescribing eight times the regu- 
lar solution kept in the stock-room. 

A. I said in the first place I would not. 

Q. Why? 

A. Ialso said I would be afraid the patient would show 
untoward symptoms. 

@. You would feel it might prove fatal ? 

A. In certain cases, yes. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) In what ward did these cases 
happen ? 

A. ‘These four cases who have been named — one was in 
Ward H, one in Ward K and two in Ward L. 

@. Was there any in Ward L —in Ward F? 

A. ‘There was not. 

Q. (By Mrs. Liycotyn.) Was your attention attracted 
to these cases of poisoning because there were four of them? 
If the same symptoms had occurred in one patient, would you 
have suspected poisoning ? 

A. I would have suspected it — an overdose, yes. 

Q. Is it true that strychnine is used as a stimulant for 
sick people? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore it is true that a person pretty sick can take 
more than a person not sick? 

A. I think it is often the case — yes, I know it is. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Mr. Chairman, we felt when this mat- 
ter came before the board that it was a serious one, involv- 
ing dangers, and I want to call on the chairman of the 
visiting staff for expert testimony. You, of course, cannot 
refuse to call on him for expert testimony. It seems to me 
we are right on the point —right on it now. It is a very 
serious point, and we want to establish it by expert tes-— 
timony. I think we have the right to have expert testi- 
mony. Is this particular case going to be pointed out? 
I should like to have the privilege of having Dr. Minot 
called as an expert witness in this particular case. 

Councilman Conway. —I think Mrs. Lincoln’s contention 
is very proper. I think it is very unfortunate that Dr. Lord 
has not had more experience in strychnine poisoning hereto- 
fore. He has been asked questions that embarrass him, 
because of not having had a wide experience in strychnine 
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poisoning. On the poisoning case I would like to have Dr. 
Minot called — on the poisoning case alone. 

Oss (BY pean BRADLEY.) I believe the ordinary 
dose of strychnine is 4! of a grain’? 

A. As the solution is put up here it is. 

Q-> Did. you ever know of any one getting, to your 
knowledge, ;& at one dose ? . 

As eNO, “ie 


Dr. JAMES J. Minot — Sworn. 


Q. (By Alderman BRoMBERG.) Your full name, doc- 
tor ? 

A. James Jackson Minot. 

@. Where do you'live ? 

A. 118 Marlborough street, Boston. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoxtn.) I should like to ask you, Dr. 


Minot, whether you are a member of the staff of any other 
hospital than this ? 

Iam. 

Of what hospital ? 

Massachusetts General and the Carney Hospitals ? 
Have you been associated with any other hospital ? 
Not a hospital, no. 

Can you tell us something about the appointment of 
the house officers in this hospital ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — I think that question is out of order. 
You said you wanted to put Dr. Minot on as an expert. 
Question him on that point if you can do so; we will come 
to the appointment of the house officers afterwards when we 
come to the management of the institution in general. 

Q. (By Mrs. LincoLn.) Should you suppose the nurses 
would be able to make a diagnosis of what was the matter 
with patients ? 

A. I should not. 

Q. Was it their duty? 

A. It was not. 

Q.. Is it customary in other hospitals to have graduate 
nurses ? 

The Searles —I will rule that out of order also. 
Kindly confine yourself to the poisoning cases of May 8, 
not about other hospitals, but simply what you would do 
here. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lrycoutn.) Are the nurses supposed to 
make any diagnoses in this hospital? Was it the duty of the 
nurses to know strychnine poisoning had been administered 
that night ? 
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A. It was not. 

Q. Do you think the overdose was sufficient to cause 
death in these cases ? 

“A. I do not. 

@. Do you think the overdose was sufficient to cause the 
death of Bridget Tobin ? 

A. Do I think it sufficient to have caused her death ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No; I said I did not think it did. 

-Q. Do you think it would be possible for a patient to 
show symptoms of strychnine poisoning, or to die from the 
effects of strychnine poisoning, five or six days after it was 
administered? One of the patients, Elizabeth Curran, died 
six days after the poisoning took place. 

A. Ido not. 

Q. Would it have been proper treatment fora stomach 
pump to have been used ; was it necessary? 

A. Do I think it was necessary ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Ido not. 

Q. Do you think the treatment was the proper treatment 
to have been given that night? 

A. So far as I have heard of it, I think it was. I have 
not heard the exact details, but?so far as I heard — 

Q. Do you think Dr. Lord was in any respect remiss in 
not summoning Dr. Cox, or was he right in attending to the 
duty himself? 

A. Kindly divide that into two questions. 

Q. I will. 

A. As the first question, was he right in taking charge 
himself ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I think he was. And should he have notified Dr. 
Cox? 

LD troy es. 

A. I see no reason for notifying Dr. Cox. 

If these symptoms had occurred in only one patient, 
would they have suggested strychnine poisoning? Could 
you make a diagnosis that it was strychnine poisoning ? 

A. I don’t think I could. 

Q. And does the fact that there were seven people who 
took this mixture made in the hospital, and only four showed 
symptoms of it— does. that indicate that the dose was not 
sufficient to cause death. The dose of poison was adminis- 
tered to seven people, only four show symptoms of it. I 
want to ask that if only three showed symptoms doesn’t it 
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indicate that the dose was not sufficient to cause death? It 
seems to me the dose was not sufficient to cause death, and I 
want to know what Dr. Minot thinks of it. 

A. ‘The amount of strychnine or anything else that would 
cause death is a very variable one. I should say from what 
happened that three patients showed no symptoms, that 
four patients showed varying degrees of symptoms, that one 
could justly and properly state that it didn’t cause death. 
How large a dose will cause death varies a very great deal 
in any poison, so far as I know. I would be very far from 
stating that that dose necessarily must cause death. 

Q. Am I correct that strychnine when given as a stimu- 
lant — that a person seriously ill will perhaps take more of 
it than a person not sick? 

A. It depends entirely what the strychnine is used for 
and the condition of the patient. You cannot lay down a dose 
in any given disease — it depends upon the condition of the 
patient. 

Alderman NoLan. — Go right into it, doctor. 

The Witness. — It depends upon the condition of the 
circulatory apparatus — that is, the heart, primarily the con- 
dition of the heart, when the patient is taken sick; secondly, 
upon the previous knowledge of the action of the strychnine 
upon the heart of that patient. It depends ina small way 
upon all the organs whether diseased or not. Itis the sum 
of all those things together which enables you to judge what 
the dose should be in a given case. -Bridget Tobin is a per- 
son who has pneumonia. A patient in the condition that I 
understand Bridget Tobin was, I mean in a woman of her 
age, the heart, with the heart that she had — is the case in 
which you could use the largest dose of strychnine. I am 
not necessarily stating that which must be given, but it is the 
custom in Boston to-day of treating that class of cases. That 
to-day is the method which we use, and the dose of strychnine 
varies enormously. I should say that very much larger doses 
than this have been given to patients without bad results. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) How long after the administra- 
tion of such doses would the symptoms be likely to appear ? 

A, That depends upon a multitude of conditions; it 
depends upon how fast the patient can digest what is put 
into his stomach and how fast absorb it. Some absorb it 
quickly — some slowly, according to the normal or abnormal 
condition of thestomach. The slower it is absorbed the larger 
the dose you can put in; that is, the smaller amount that 
person receives into the circulatory system. It depends very 
much upon your patient. I suppose in a person with an 
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empty stomach the symptoms might come on in minutes, and 
with a full stomach it depends entirely upon the amount in 
the stomach. If you are close on the border line of poison, 
the further away we are from the border line the nearer you 
would be and the quicker it would take effect. Of course 
the more strychnia there is there the quicker it is absorbed. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Do you feel that if a person 
has been given an overdose of a medicine, far greater than the 
amount prescribed, that it is likely to have any serious effect 
on the patient’s condition ? 

A. JI would ask you to modify that; it depends upon the 
patient’s condition. 

Q Take this patient, Bridget Tobin, suffering from pneu- 
monia, and who received eight times more than the dose she 
should have received. Do you think it hastened her death, 
or do you think it did her good? 

A. I believe it would be as much one way as the other. 
I do not believe it had any real effect one way or the other. 
If she were my patient I should give her all the strychnine 
I dared to. 

. (By Mrs. Liycoty.) I want to ask Dr. Minot 
whether he thinks the proper antidotes were administered ? 
A. As I understand it, the patient received morphine. 

Q. Would you consider that it was right ? 

A. Ido. 

Q. The Board of Trustees want to ask whether the 
action of the antidote would be more rapid subcutaneously ? 

A. Very much more rapid. 

Q. (By Councilman Fotey.) I should lke to ask 
whether the doctor had a conference with Mrs. Lincoln pre- 
vious to this meeting ? 

A. In regard to this matter now being questioned ? 

O--Yes. 

AWN 0; -SiT¥ Yy 

Q. You seemed to be favorable to her in every question 
that she asked. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Doctor, how many 
eases of strychnine poisoning have you attended or seen? 

A. Do you mean real strychnia poisoning ? 


Q. Yes. 

A. None. 

Q. Well, cases that have shown symptoms of strychnia 
poison. 


A. The symptom of twitching, which is the symptom 
the patient had —I would like to say that what I know is 
by conversation, because I was not present at the time or 
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anywhere near. ‘The first knowledge I had was from the 
newspaper. As I understand the symptoms, these patients 
showed nothing very uncommon. I have seen twitching a 
great many times. A moderate amount of twitching one 
pays little attention to, except to cut down the dose of 
strychnine. 

Q. Would it be impossible for you in attending patients 
to know positively that they had received an overdose of 
strychnia poison from the symptoms ? 

A. Would it be possible ? 

Oa*-¥ es. 

A. I think I may answer that, that if my patient was 
taking strychnia, and if that patient had a twitching, which 
is the first symptom that commonly appears, I should say 
that the patient had been given as much as it was wise to 
give. I could not say that the cerebral centres were irritated 
by the strychnine or some other poison manufactured in the 
system, such as uremic poison. It would not be an easy 
thing to decide that. 

(. Having -prescribed strychnia, you would naturally 
assume that it came from the strychnia? 

A. One would naturally assume that, and cut down the 
close. : 

(. How small a dose have you known to kill? 

A. Ido not know anything about that. 

Q. Would you think half a grain would kill? 

A. Ishould not like to give half a grain; I would not 
like to swear that it has been given, but my impression is 
that it has not. 

Q. Would you give ,§ of a grain? 

A. Not as an original dose, but you could easily get 
of a grain altogether. I don’t know, but I think I have 
given a great deal more than ;4. 

@. You would increase from one to eight? 

A. Not jump to it immediately. 

Q. Do you think the effect would be dangerous to a 
patient you were giving this to? 

A. Ishould be unwilling to do it. I could not antici- 
pate that it would be dangerous, but I would rather not run 

the risk ; I would rather work up gradually. 

~ Q. In this Bridget Tobin case, if you are familiar with 
her condition, would you assume that this overdose of 
strychnia weakened her to any extent? Was it that that 
made the approach of death more rapid ? 

A. I think I was asked that before. I could not say 
definitely that it hastened her death or prolonged her life. 
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I would be almost as willing to say one as the other. If it 
was my patient I should be willing to give her all the 
strychnia I dared to, but not voluntarily have given her ;°,. 

Q. But you do think the effect on the present case —? 

A. I should not be willing to do it; from the symptoms 
she showed I think she did not get more than she could per- 
fectly well stand. 

@. Then you think there was no bad effects from that 
@p and that it did not hasten her death, so far as you know? 

A. Icould not answer that. It is my opinion that the 
strychnine did not materially hasten her death. She would 
have died in ten hours instead of twenty-four hours anyway, 
and, from what I heard, I should say she ought to have been 
dead inside of six hours (the six hours she lived) from 
pneumonia. I don’t think the strychnine altered the case 
at all, even measuring by hours — it is merely my opinion. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) I want to ask whether it was 
possible for a patient who died five days later to have died 
from the strychnia? 

A. I can not conceive it being possible. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Would it be probable ? 

A. Not in the least probable. 

Q. (By Mr. Dospsrys.) When did you see Bridget 
Tobin prior to May 8? 

A. Ido not know that I ever saw her. 

@. Did you see Elizabeth Curran ? 

A. Ido not know the name of any hospital patient. I 
do not remember seeing any patient. Show me a patient, 
and I could probably tell if I ever saw her or not. 

Q. Then you do not know the condition of Bridget 
Tobin before she received that dose? 

A. I could not, as I did not know her as Bridget Tobin. 

Q. (By, Alderman BROMBERG.) It is not my intention 
to do this young man an injustice. I do not want any of 
this testimony concealed in any way whatever. I want to 
ask you whether you think it is competent for a young 
physician who has just come from the medical school, upon 
being hastily summoned to a patient, to surmise that there 
has been strychnine administered. Would you as an elderly 
physician feel he would be justified in not reporting to his 
officer until the time he did? 

A. If that young man was called to the patient, and 
found that the patient was suffering from irritation of 
strychnine —not from strychnia poisoning —I think he 
was fully justified. 

Q. He didn’t testify that way. 
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A. He didn’t use the proper word. 

@. You didn’t think he testified in the proper manner ? 

A. I think he said that the meaning of the word poison 
was very differently used by different persons, and if you 
will define your poison I will answer the question. 

Q. Call it strychnia irritation if you will — irritation 
coming from a deadly poison. 

A. It came from strychnia. 

Q. Which is a fatal poison ? 

A. No more fatal than anything you eat or drink if you 
eat enough of it. Ido not have anything personal to con- 
ceal at all, but I want to define these terms. The word 
poison — [ should term it irritation, and not poison, because 
poison would be something more serious than happened in 
this case. That is what an ordinary medical man would 
decide. 

Q. Then you will answer my question ? 

A. I don’t want to answer your question, as you put it. 

@. Do you think, under the circumstances in this case, 
you, as a practical physician — you have been the senior 
house physician in the hospital ? 

PEEL have: 

Q. Do you think the young man was justified in not 
notifying his superior officer for two hours, even when he 
surmised there was only irritation ? 

A. J think I have answered that question. 

Q. I have not understood you. 

A. Iam perfectly willing to answer it again. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You might clear the Alderman’s mind 
by answering the question. 

The Wirness. — In my opinion this man was perfectly 
justified in not calling Dr. Cox’s attention to the case until 
he did. He officially reported it after its occurrence, but 
during its occurrence, as I understand the symptoms, it was 
not in any way necessary that he should call him, because he 
was competent to deal with it himself — in the management 
of the hospital his office was competent to deal with it. 

@. His position which he occupied ? 

A. Yes; unless the symptoms were more serious than as 
shown. 

Q. That is what Mrs. Lincoln was trying to ask? 

A. “Yes. 

@. Were you present at the post mortem on this woman — 
Do you attend post mortems ? 

A. Very rarely. 

Q. Do you know who was present ? 
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A. I think the college made it. J think it was the tes- 
timony of the last hearing. 

@. The fact is, you were not in it? 

A. I was not here at all. 

Q. Then you do not know from any post mortem exami- 
nation ? 

A. I think the pathological diagnosis was read at the last 
meeting. I think from that diagnosis there was no evidence 
of poisoning by strychnia. 

Os eB. Councilman Conway.) Doctor, what would be 
the evidence of strychnia poisoning in a post mortem ? 

A. I do not know that I am competent to answer it. 
Usually, in cases where persons are poisoned, sufficient quan- 
tities of strychnia are found in the body to cause death. I 
do not think the pathological examination in this case shows 
any evidence whatever. 

Q. Are there not any organic conditions that would tell ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

@. Does death from strychnia take place similarly to that 
of a person poisoned from gas ? 

A. I could not answer you, as I never saw one. I do not 
know anything about the pathology of it. I can conceive of 
certain changes that might lead one to suspicions of such 
poison, aS meningitis. 

@. You would not be able to tell by the condition of the 
body ? 

A. I should not be without the clinical history during life, 
and a chemical examination. I donot think Iam competent. 
That is not my lne of business, therefore I would not be 
competent to say much about it. 

Q. Who, should you say, would be competent ? 

A. A pathologist. 

Q. That is a line of the business ? 

A. More than any other — a chemist. 

@ As arule, doctor, when an autopsy is performed, does 
the doctor turn the body —I am speaking as a layman — 
portions of the body over to a pathologist who does the 
work ? 

A. The pathologist does the work. 

Q. Is Dr. Draper and are those who do it supposed to. 
be pathologists ? 

A. They must have pathological knowledge. 

Q. You have not that knowledge? 

A. I have not enough to answer that question. People 
who come under the head of pathologists are the persons 
who do post mortems. 
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Q@. Then you say a man who could give evidence from 
the condition of the body would be a man like Dr. Draper or 
Dr. Harris? 

A. Those are regular pathologists. 

(. You said it was not your line of business ? 

A. Those pathologists are part of the equipment of the 
hospital. 

Q. (Bythe CHARMAN) Aschairman of the medical staff, 
and connected with other hospitals, and as an expert on 
strychnine and other poisons, don’t you think you ought to 
be able to give us an idea of what the condition of a per- 
son's organs was after death — whether they had been irri- 
tated by the presence of the morphine injected or not? 

A. Ihave said I don’t know, but I will give my opinion, 
which I don’t think is worth anything. I don’t think they 
would find any evidence of such a thing. 

@. I thought you were an expert ? 

A. Nota pathologist. You have crossed the line there. 

Q@. Do you know what condition Mrs. Tobin was in 
when admitted to the hospital? 

A. No, sir. I don’t know anything about it. 

@. Then you are not in a position to tell what amount 
of symptoms should be observed? 

A. Only from reading that record. 

@. What do you understand from the record ? 

A. She had first senility and pneumonia. Those were 
the chief features of her condition. 

Q. The report says she had chronic pleurisy and chronic 
condition of the lungs and kidneys. 

A. That is the pathological report. 

Q. That is the evidence given by Dr. Hartwell when she 
was admitted to the hospital. 

A. She had those things —a man could not find that out 
until after death — that is pathological testimony. 

Q. (Reading the testimony.) “Q. What were these 
four people suffering from at the time they received the 
strychnia? A. The one who died that night suffered from 
several diseases — a chronic condition of the lungs, a chronic 
condition of the kidneys, a chronic condition of the blood 
vessels, a chronic condition of the pleura, chronic pleurisy.” 

A. If I was asked to interpret it, I should say that those 
things quoted are the diseases found at the post mortem, not 
made from the clinical record and diagnosed during life. 
While many of these things are often suspected, still in a 
person sixty years old the chances are she has got these 
things, even though you could not definitely state them. 
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Q. (By Alderman NoLANn.) Do you suppose she could 
develop chronic diseases of the kidneys in eight days ? 

A. That is not shown. 

(. Your report does not show it; then she must have 
~ developed it in a short time. 

A. I would like to read the whole report. 

Q. If you understood that Dr. Hartwell offered that in 
his testimony, chronic disease of the kidneys, you would say 
there was a difference between that and the clinical record ? 

A. The records do show she had chronic disease of the 
kidneys. | 

Q. Is that a part of the report? 

A. That is a part of the record. JI would like to state 
that this woman’s pathological diagnosis was found after 
death. A woman coming in in that condition of sickness, 
some of those things would be evident. Ina person as sick 
as she was, no effort would be made to find those things. 
They are fine points. There is nothing you could do in any 
event. It is not justifiable to subject your patient to the dis- 
comfort necessary to make them. Her general condition was 
perfectly evident — that of an old woman with pneumonia, 
and it does not make any difference whether you have a 
chronic condition of the arteries or not. You have got to 
fight that. 

Q. Do you think it was good judgment to give her 
eight times that dose in her condition ? 

A. I think I answered that. 

(. . You didn’t allow she was suffering from chronic 
disease of the kidneys. 

A. Idon’t think it was justifiable to give any such dose 
of medicine deliberately, but I don’t think it had any bad 
effects. 

Q. In summing up your testimony you confine yourself 
to a person suffering from pneumonia. Of course, we don’t 
know much about medicine. It is very difficult to make it 
clear. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You say after she received the 
overdose it would not have any ill effects, then why not 
leave the case to stand as it was and let the patient get over 
it, and not give the overdose? 

A. I don’t think I made that statement. 

@. You said it produced no ill effects ? 

A. That was the result of the dose. If the woman had 
had no morphine it might not have had any ill effects at all. 
It would not be justifiable for me to say that that woman 
should be left until dead; whether it was justifiable to 
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find. out whether the strychnia was good for her or not. 
She received more strychnia than was intended, and she was 
treated to the best of their ability, I think. 

(). Do you understand that any of these seven are dead? 

A. Iunderstood at the last hearing that two died. 

@. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Do any other persons desire 
to ask the doctor any questions ? 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Did you say, doctor, that you 
considered the word poisoning too serious to be applied to 
these cases ? 

A. I personally should not use the word in connection 
with the cases. I might in ordinary conversation as a lay- 
man, but in strictly scientific terms I do not think I should 
use the word at all. 

Q. (By Alderman BrRoMBeRG.) But you are perfectly 
well aware, doctor, of the intent in using that word, are you 
not? You know the object of the word poison as used by 
laymen ? | 

A. I suppose I know what you mean — I didn’t want to 
be put on record here as saying more than I meant to mean. 

@. You are put on here by Mrs. Lincoln as an expert in 
such testimony, but up to the present time we have not been 
able to get any testimony from you on strychnia — expert or 
otherwise. 

A. Well, if youwillask your questions again I will answer 
them as far as I am able. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Did I understand you to 
say that on various individuals strychnia has various effects, 
and it takes various times to show symptoms, and that some- 
times it is measured by minutes and again by hours? 

A. Strychniais not one of those things you can put right 
down as a mechanical thing—as in so many seconds or 
minutes — it is variable. The amount you put in, and what 
happens, and the time it happens in. 

(. And you state positively that the symptoms of strych- 
nia poisoning do not show in any person until entirely ab- 
sorbed by the stomach ? 

A. Until a sufficient amount is in the circulation to give 
rise to symptoms. How long that is I donot know. It has 
nothing to do with what is in the stomach. It is the amount 
in circulation in the body at any one time. Of course, it 
passes in and passes out. It is excreted in some persons as 
quickly as it is absorbed — you have to have an everlasting 
supply. 

Q. You cannot say exactly until the whole dose is ab- 
sorbed it won’t show symptoms ? 
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A. Not until such time has passed by that one can say 
that all the strychnine is absorbed. 

Q. Suppose vou knew the patient, and knew that an 
overdose of strychnia had been given, would you use an 
antidote of any kind at first, knowing the patient and know- 
ing the length of time it had been received ? 

A. If I knew the patient had more strychnia than it was 
proper to have I should do something at once. But that 
would depend on the circumstances, and at what time the 
patient received it — how he received it, the amount of symp- 
toms the patient showed at the time I saw him. 

@. Suppose you saw the patient given an overdose on 
the spot, knew the condition of the patient, and knew him 
beforehand, and knew it was an overdose, wouldn’t you try 
to get it out of the stomach. 

A. I would try to get it out of the stomach in just as 
short a time as I could possibly do it. 

(. That would be the first thing to do? 

A. Whether you put anything into the stomach to make 
the patient vomit would depend entirely upon whether you 
thought any strychnia was in the stomach. I don’t think 
I should think there was any strychnia in the stomach at the 
end of two hours. I might do it —thinking I would not 
take any chances. | 

The Wirness.—I just said I did not know whether I 
should put in a stomach tube or not. I should like to state 
that this patient was unconscious most of the time, for either 
a day or for hours, and that that would alter very much what 
we would do. Putting stomach tubes into an unconscious 
patient is not always easy or safe, and might not do any 
good. . 

Q. (By Councilman BRADLEY.) What was the largest 
dose you ever saw given to a patient of strychnia ? 

A. I have not any idea of the largest dose I have ever 
seen given. 

Q. What was the largest dose that you have ever given? 

A. I could not answer that either. I have known of 54 of 
a grain every hour for more than twenty four hours. Ihave 
not seen it, but it was given to my knowledge. - 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoxtn.) I want to say to you there 
have been so many questions in regard to Bridget Tobin, as 
to her condition after death, that we have here with us one 
of the most eminent pathologists of the country and of the 
Boston City Hospital, Dr. Councilman, who has come up from 
Maine, and I would like to have you call on him. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I should like to call on Dr. Lord. 
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Mrs. Lincoun. —I think so many questions were asked on 
what was the condition of Bridget Tobin after death—TI think 
it would be advantageous to call on Dr. Councilman. 


Dr. WILLIAM T. COUNCILMAN — Called. 


@. (By Alderman BromBeErG.) Did you perform the 
autopsy ? 


A. No, sir, I did not. 

@. Were you present ? 

A. No, I was not. 

@. You are here merely to give testimony on the autopsy ? 

A. Merely to answer any questions I may be asked. 

@. I do not see what benefit it will be in this examina- 
tion ? 


Councilman JORDAN. — We also have the pathologist who 
made the examination. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I think we will confine ourselves to 
the knowledge and practical experience of the officers of the 
institution, and with that I think we can wind this matter up. 

Mrs. Lincotn.— Dr. Councilman is an officer of the 
institution, and it is my desire to bring out what Mr. Brom- 
berg wanted to bring out, namely, what was the condition of 
the body after death. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I think the doctor who performed the 
autopsy could tell us much better. 

Alderman BRoMBERG. —I understand your only object is 
to prove this by Dr. Councilman on account of his great 
experience. 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — We appreciate that. 

Councilman ConwaAy.—I think out of respect for the 
doctor we should hear from him. I would like to learn 
something from Dr. Councilman for my own part. 

The CHAIRMAN — You are not here as a student. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I think that Dr. Councilman could give 
you just the facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Don’t you think the doctor who per- 
formed the autopsy could tell better ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — You asked the question whether the 
different organs would show the effect of the poisoning. 
That is an expert question, and I think Dr. Councilman 
could answer it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Don’t you think that any questions in 
regard to these poisoning cases of May 8 should be answered 
by the doctors who had charge of the cases, and made the 
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autopsy? If you want to call on the’ doctor who made the 
autopsy we will call on him. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Do I understand you want to hear from 
Dr. Lord again? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Yes; Dr. Lord. 


Dr. F. P. Lorp — Recalled. 


The CHAIRMAN. — I have been asked by letter a question 
which I want to have answered to my satisfaction. Do you 
know whether a woman named Annie Helliher was in Ward 
F May 8, and died that day or not? 

I don’t remember the date. 

Do you remember a patient of that name ? 

I do, very well. 

Do you remember what disease she suffered from ? 
Senility. 

Did she receive any of this overdose of strychnia, to 
Tout knowledge ? 

A. No, sir; she did not. 

A. Do you know whether there was an autopsy performed 
on her body or not? 

A. I cannot be sure of that. 

(). Could you find out from the records ? 

Councilman JORDAN. — May I ask who you received the 
letter from ? 

The CHAIRMAN.— From the lady’s daughter, Elizabeth 
Hanglin, 30 East Springfield street, Boston. 

Q. (By Alderman No.Lay.) What are the symptoms 
of a person suffering from senility — it seems to cover every 
case here. 

A. Ishould prefer to refer to the opinion of someone who 
knows more than I. 

QO.) OW hat isit ? 

A. Itis old age. (Laughter.) 

Alderman NoLan. — That is a nice way to put it. NowI 
know what it is. I thought it was some disease of the body. 
This senility is a great thing. (Renewed laughter.) 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Didn’t you say you were going to recall 
Dr. Cox, who made the autopsy ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Was he the pathologist ? 

Alderman NoLan.— Is Dr. Cox the pathologist of this 
institution ? 

Mrs, Lincoun. — No. 

Alderman NoLAN. — I understood he was the other day, 
down in — 


;OPOPOD 
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Mrs. Lincotn. — Dr. Magrath is the paid pathologist of 
the institution, and Dr. Cox took his place and performed 
that autopsy. 

Alderman NoLtan. — Dr. Magrath is the pathologist of the 
institution — he didn’t perform the operation and Dr. Cox 
did ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Yes. 

Councilman JORDAN. — I think Mr. Nolan is mistaken, as 
I introduced you to the pathologist, Dr. Magrath. 

Alderman Nouan. — That is what I said. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—Dr. Magrath is the pathologist, is the 
pathologist of the institution. Do you want to hear from 
Dr. Cox. 


Dr. Srmon F. Cox — Recalled. 


The CHAIRMAN.— I understand the committee want to see 
if the condition of the body showed that strychnia poisoning 
took place. 

Q. (By Alderman BromBere.) Did you perform the 
autopsy ? 

A. Dr. Snow cut the body and I examined the parts, and 
made the notes, and the notes which are in the history are 
my notes made there at the time the autopsy was done. 
I did not do the cutting of the body, but made the notes. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lrycotn.) Did those notes show any 
indications of strychnia poisoning ? 

A. From the autopsy as taken I could not find any 
evidence of strychnia poisoning. 

Q. (By Alderman BromBera.) Did you look for them? 

eel edid, 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) What are the evidences 
of strychnia poisoning —I suppose you are qualified to give 
your opinion on this, which Dr. Minot was not. He said he 
was not a combination of doctor and pathologist, but I suppose 
you are ready to state you are one of those combination 
medical men, if I may term it such. 

A. I have done quite a few autopsies. I have done 
probably a hundred and have seen probably two hundred; but 
I should not want to pose as an expert on pathology or as an 
expert on strychnia poisoning. In the pathological and 
anatomical situation there are few points you can look for in 
such cases; but the fact is there is very little to be found, 
though it is easy for those making examinations to look for it 
and identify it. In the organs there is nothing to be found. 
You understand I mean the internal organs. There is nothing 
you can identify as strychnia poisoning. ‘There is one thing 
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to be found, and that is small hemorrhages to be found in the 
pleural surfaces. Those were not found. 

@. On the lungs ? 

A. Yes, on the covering of the lungs, and the chronic 
conditions, involving the condition of the lungs, but did not 
cover the whole pleura. As I remember, she had an old 
inflammation which bound the lungs to the chest, quite near 
the top of the lung, which instead of being free could not 
move about. ‘That is what is known as chronic pleurisy. 

(. Was that similar to the hemorrhages you speak of? 

A. No, notatall. That is an entirely different process. 
Those are little red dots that can be’seen. ‘That is about all 
so far as I know that you would see in strychnia poisoning. 

@. How many times have you made examination of 
bodies that have received strychnia poisoning before this ? 

A. That have received strychnia poisoning? 

Gy eae 

A. I don’t know as I have ever seen strychnia poisoning 
in an autopsy. 

Q. This was your first case? . 

A. I didn’t find any evidence in this case. This is the 
only case that I ever examined or seen examined that 
I knew an overdose of strychnia was suspected. There is 
so little to be found in those cases that I rather apologize to 
the committee for giving any testimony in regard to strychnia 
poisoning from the pathological standpoint. 

(). Have you anybody on the island who can answer? 

A. Yes; Dr. Magrath or Dr. Councilman can tell you all 
about it. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Can they tell us anything 
about Bridget Tobin ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

(. It is only a waste of time to do that. This doctor 
says there was no evidence in the body. 

Q. (By the CHArRMAN.) Were there any other autopsies 
performed on any other of the bodies ? 

AL No, 

(). There was one other died. 

- A. An autopsy was refused on her case. 

Mrs. Lincoutn.— We ask relatives before performing 
autopsies. 

Alderman BroMBERG. — Was it refused on the Helliher 
case ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — The lady asks in her letter whether 
there was an autopsy performed, and I wanted to know 
whether she was one of the patients poisoned. I want to 
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clear that up for her, and to ask Dr. Lord whether or not an 
autopsy was performed. 

@. (By Alderman FARWELL.) Have you seen other cases 
where autopsies were performed in cases of strychnia 
poisoning ? 

A. I have not. 


(The morning session adjourned at 1.30 o’clock.) 


% 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
3.80 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN.— The chair will state that the matter of 
the poisoning cases of May 8 will now be closed. 

Mr. Doppins.—I have one witness, a nurse, I would like 
to hear. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
few- questions. 


You may if you desire ask this nurse a 


MARGARET B. MALLOY — Sworn, 


Q. What is your full name? 

A. Margaret B. Malloy. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsrns.) Miss Malloy, do you know any- 
thing about the strychnia that was brought up to the hos- 
pital on May 8? 

BAA $e5k GM, Sil 

(. Please tell us what you know about it. 

A. I took it up from the medicine chest in the dis- 
pensary. 


@. Who gave it to you? 

A. Mr. Stacey. 

(. Did you know what it was when he gave it to you? 

ASST 5; Gir: | 

Q. Did you know what was the strength of it? 

A. A dram was equal to 74. 

Q. Did you know the patients that received that med- 
icine ? 

A. I knew one of them. 

Q. Which one, please. 

A. Sarah Cochran. 

Q. Did you know anything about the time she received 
it? 

A. I don’t know the time she received it. 

Q. Did you know after she received it her condition ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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W hat was it? 
Twitching. 
Did she have convulsions, or anything of that kind ? 
No, she didn’t have convulsions. 
Did you see her before she died ? 
She didn’t die. 
She was one that didn’t die? 
Yes, sir. 
Did you see any of those that died ? 
I seen one of them. 
Which one? 
Bridget Tobin. 
How long before her death did you see her? 
About eight o’clock in the evening. 
Who was attending her then? 
I think Miss Lucy was attending her. 
Did you know at eight o’clock she had received an 
‘dose of strychnine ? 
I don’t know; she was not my patient. 

Q. Did you lnow any of the patients ? 

A. I knew Sarah Cochran. 

@. Did the other nurses know that strychnine had been 
administered ? 

A. I don’t know, but I surmised something of the kind, 
because the doctors changed the solution. 

Q. About what time did they change it? 

A. About seven o’clock — somewhere near that time. 

. (By Councilman Conway.) What time did you 

bring that bottle from the dispensary ? 
About half-past five. 
Who brought it down ? 
I brought it down. 
And got it filled at that time? 
Yes, sir. 
And brought it back ? 
Yes, sir. 
(By Alderman Noutan.) Do you mean that the doc- 
tor changed the quantity of medicine or shut off altogether 
giving the medicine? 

A. He changed to giving it in tablet form instead of 
solution. 

Q. (By Alderman BrompBere.) How long after the 
medicine — you administered medicine to those patients ? 

A. No, sir; I did not administer the medicine. 

Q. Who did? 

A. I don’t know. 
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Didn’t you administer medicine to your patient ? 
No, siz. 

How did you notice the twitching ? 

I saw her — I happened to be in the ward. 

You were not in service then ? 

No, sir. 

You noticed she was twitching as you passed her bed ? 

Yes, sir. 

How long after taking the medicine ? 

About an hour. 

When you noticed the twitching, what did you do? 

I sent for the doctor. 

Did you stay there while the doctor made the exam- 
ion ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you hear what he said in relation to the case? 

No, sir; I did not. 

Did he say anything to you about the case at all? 

No; he did not to me. 

Well, then, you didn’t know that the patient receiv ed 

a larger dose of the medicine than was prescribed ? 

A. I didn’t know, but from the symptoms I thought it 
might be strychnia. 

@. Had you seen symptoms before in patients ? 

A. I never had seen symptoms, but I was taught that — 
was told the symptoms. 

Q. You were told? — 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In the course of your instruction in the institution 
here ? | 

A. I have been told what the symptoms of strychnia 
poisoning were. 

@. And the words strychnia poisoning were used in 
instructing you? 

A. The symptoms of an overdose of strychnia. 

@. And that is what you noticed in this patient ? 

Ast Yes; sir: 

Q. Was this the first patient you ever noticed symptoms 
of strychnia poisoning in since you have been connected with 
the institution ? 

Pee ¥ 68; Sir. 

Q. And that prompted you to call theattention of the 
doctor to the case? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you noticed patients twitching from any other 
cause before ? 
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A. I have seen convulsions from various causes. 

@. And do you think you could distinguish those from 
an overdose of strychnia from any other cause ? 

A. The symptons are very much alike. 

@. You simply called his attention because the patient 
was twitching? 

A. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN.— What testimony do you want to get out 
of this witness ? 

Mr. Doppins. — I could not find out before who brought 
the poison up. Who sent you after the strychnine ? 

A. The bottle was empty and I went to have it refilled. 

Q. In the medicine case it was empty and you went to 
fill it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who told you to do that ? 

A. Myself; it was a part of my work. 

(. It was in the discharge of your regular duty ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You stated that Sarah Coch- 
ran was your special patient ? 

A. No, not my special patient, but I happened to be at 
the ward where she was. 

@. You didn’t have charge of Bridget Tobin or Sarah 
Cochran ? 

A. aNo, sin. 

(. How long have you been here ? 

A. About two years. 

. (By Councilman Conway.) I would like to ask 
Miss Malloy if she remembers the operation that the druggist 
went through when he filled that bottle ? pend 

A. He measured it in a small graduator and filled the 
bottle with water afterward ? 

@. You don’t know he filled it with water? 

A. Yes, sir. He went to the faucet and turned in the 
water. 
 Q. Is the faucet connected with the main water supply ? 

A. The sink in the pharmacy. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincontn.) Miss Malloy, is there always a 
head nurse —a graduate nurse —in charge of the ward both 
night and day where you are on duty ? 

A. There is. The head nurse happened to be off this 
evening. | 

Q. Is it any part of the nurse’s duty to diagnose the con- 
dition of a patient ? 

A. No, it is not. 
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Q. (By the CHAtRMAN.) What was your business in 
the ward that evening ? 

A. I was on duty. 

Q. Acting as head nurse or attendant nurse? 

A. Taking the place of the head nurse. 

Q. Who was under you? 

A. Miss Marshall was with me — and Miss Learson. 

Alderman BroMBERG.— She says she was acting on the 
part of the head nurse. 

Q. (By the CHArRMAN.) Either one of those two 
nurses had charge of both of those patients, or did each have 
one? 

A. They didn’t have charge of those patients. 

Q. Sarah Cochran is here at present a patient in the hos- 
pital ? 

AY es) Bir: 

@. Is she still in bed? 

A. Iam not in the hospitalnow. I have graduated from 
the hospital. 

@. You are not employed there at the present time? 

A. No, sir. . 

Q. Do you know whether Sarah Cochran is still an 
inmate ? 

She is. 

Do you know whether she is sick or not ? 
Yes, sir, she is. 

What is she sick of ? 

. Tuberculosis. | 

Councilman JORDAN. — Before that inquiry is closed, I 
want to say I am not satisfied about that autopsy business. 
I should like to have Dr. Magrath take the stand. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What autopsy ? 

Councilman JORDAN. — I am not fully satisfied as to the 
effect of that strychnine and the evidence that can be found 
after a pathological examination, and I should like to have 
Dr. Magrath, who has performed a good many autopsies — I 
should like to have him give me some information. 

The CHAIRMAN. — On Bridget Tobin ? 

Councilman JORDAN. — Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Dr. Magrath did not perform that oper- 
ation. | 

Councilman JorDAN. — He can either verify Dr. Cox or 
deny the testimony. It has not been cleared up in my mind. 

Councilman Conway.— As I understand it, Dr. Magrath 
was away, and as we have denied hearing Dr. Councilman, | 
see no necessity of calling Dr. Magrath. 
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The CHAIRMAN. —If there is any doubt in the Council- 
man’s mind I think we should clear it up. 


Dr. GEORGE B. MAGRATH — Sworn. 


Q. (By Councilman JoRDAN.) I would like to ask you 
regarding the autopsies in the strychnine poisoning case. 
Have you ever — 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) I would like to ask a ques- 
tion. First, whether or not he took part in the examination 
of these special cases ? 

A. I did not. 

Alderman NouAn. —I object to going into the details that 
we have already been covering. As I have objected to Dr. 
Councilman giving an account of this matter, I don’t know 
any reason why Dr. Magrath should. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Did you have anything to do 
with any of these cases of poisoning ? 

A. I did not. I was in Washington when the case hap- 
pened. 

Q. (By Councilman JORDAN.) There seems to be a 
determination to throw everything in the way of shedding 
light on the trustees and management. But I am not satis- 
fied as to the pathology of these cases. Dr. Cox made the 
examination, and has made several, but never made one 
before in which strychnine poisoning occurred. If Dr. 
Magrath has not, I don’t want any testimony from him on it. 
I want to learn something about it. 

(. Have you ever had any cases wherein strychnine was 
the cause of death ? 

A. Not in human beings, no. 

Q. Then, from your own personal experience, you could 
‘not give us any direct knowledge? 

A. No, sir, not from experience from human beings. 

Councilman Conway. — Dr. Councilman may know. 

Councilman JORDAN. —I would like that same privilege 
with Dr. Councilman. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) One of the members of the 
board wishes to'ask whether, from your previous knowledge 
of autopsies, Dr. Magrath, you know whether symptoms 
of strychnine poisoning appeared in this case —from the 
report of the autopsy as known to you ? 

A. Thatreport, as known to me, contains nothing to lead 
me to suppose that death took place in that way. Any 
findings which might point towards death from a lethal dose 
of strychnine were not present. 
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Q. About how many autopsies have you performed — 
approximately? A great many, have you —? 

Alderman NOLAN. — Cases of strychnia poisoning. 

Councilman JORDAN. — In general. 

The Witness. — Fifty or sixty. 

Councilman JORDAN. — It is evident that cases of strychnia 
poisoning are very rare, and it is hard to find anybody with 
any experience in them. I should like to question Dr. 
Councilman as we have Dr. Magrath. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You have got about all the testimony 
on this point you need. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) Dr. Magrath, how many autop- 
sies have you performed down here the last year? _ 

A. How many in the hospital or personally ? 

@. How many have you made in the hospital ? 

A. I think in the calendar year sixty. 

Q. From January to the present time? (No audible 
response. ) 

Q. (By Councilman BELL.) Did you see the report of 
the death of this woman when you came back ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You say there was nothing in that report about an 
overdose of strychnia ? 

A. Nothing in the anatomical report. 

@. Do you think there should be anything ? 

A. It was drawn up by Dr. Cox, and, being objective 
description of what he saw, I have every reason to think he 
made it with all the care necessary to bring to the case. 

@. You don’t think he would leave out the point that the 
strychnine was in this case? 

A. No, because Dr. Cox was aware of the slight or some- 
what significant pathological conditions which are present in 
cases of a lethal dose of strychnia, and looked for the signifi- 
cant indications and they were not present. 
~ Q. (By Alderman Brompera.) Did I understand you 
to say there were sixty autopsies since the first of January, 
1903, Up. to the present time ” 

Yes, sir. 

Of that sixty, how many did you perform personally ? 
Perhaps fifty-five or fifty-six. 
Out of the sixty? 

Yes, sir. 

Do -you know off-hand how many you performed in 
the year 1902 ? 

A. I could tell by my own personal record. 

Q. Can you tell off-hand ? 
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A. About 180. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsrys.) How many students do you 
have down here, doctor ? 

A. At times? 

Q. Yes, generally down here. 

A. Itis not convenient to bring more than ten, as a rule, 
for the autopsy demonstrations; sometimes a dozen, not 
usually more than ten. 

Q. (By Councilman BRAZZELL.) How many of these 
bodies were sent to colleges? 

A. That is not in my province; the superintendent of the 
hospital has charge of that. 

Councilman JORDAN.—TI should like the privilege of 
calling Dr. Councilman. My point is not cleared up yet. 
Here is a man who has made several hundred autopsies, and 
has not struck a case of -strychnine poisoning. I would like 
to ask a higher authority if he has any definite statements 
regarding a case like this. 

The CHAIRMAN. — He has not had anything to do with 
this case, and I don’t see how he has anything to do with 
this inquiry. 

Councilman JORDAN.—It is not a matter of evidence, 
but of verifying the evidence we have at hand. I simply 
want to know for my own personal satisfaction; I want to 
hear what the man has to say. 


Dr. WiLuIAM T. COUNCILMAN — Sworn. 


Q. (By Councilman JorDAN.) May I ask you if you 
have had any personal experience in pathological cases where 
strychnine has been the cause of death ? 

Ae. SAY 8a: 

@. Can you describe to the committee the conditions 
that would be found in cases of that kind ? 

A. Autopsies on strychnia poisoning cases are extremely 
rare. I never had one in Boston or in Baltimore, but 
distinctly remember haying seen a case in Vienna; and 
in that there were slight hemorrhages in the spinal cord. I 
think it is usual in cases of strychnia poisoning to find these 
hemorrhages in the cord. You might find them in the pleura 
and other places, but the evidences you get of strychnia 
poisoning — which you get anatomically in that way —are 
very slight. From the account of this autopsy, as I have 
heard it this morning, I should say there were no evidences 
of strychnia poisoning in this case. 

Q. Is that all you can give us so far as defining the 
conditions attending this case? 

A. I think that is all. 
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@. And that covers the case clearly ? 

A. I think so, yes. 

Q. These things are in such a concise manner that a 
person having any pathological knowledge would be able to 
distinguish a case of strychnia poisoning ? 

A. It seems to me that in the evidence offered the other 
conditions found were sufficient to account for the death of 
the individual. Ina person of that age, with inflammation 
of the lungs, with diseased arteries and kidneys, there was 
abundant cause for death. 

Q. Well, from your knowledge of the case, was there 
any evidence of strychnine? 

A. You see, I have no knowledge of the case, and only 
know anything about it from what I have heard this morn- 
ing. I didn’t make the autopsy; I didn’t see the case; I 
didn’t examine the specimens or anything of the sort; but as 
I heard of it this morning there was no evidence of strychnia 
poisoning in the case. 7 

@. How many autopsies have you attended? 

A. Several thousand, probably. 

@. And you had only one of strychnia poisoning? 

A. I only remember of one. Perhaps there may have 
been others. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) I want to ask whether Dr. 
Councilman considers that, from the report of the autopsy, 
there was any evidence of strychnia poisoning? 

A. I think I have already answered that question, and 
said I should think not. 

Councilman BELL. — I move that the investigation of the 
poisoning cases be closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. —The next matter for this meetiug of the 
committee is the charges of Mr. Dobbins, which he has re- 
cently filed, and we ought to open with the investigation of 
the first charge, namely: “I complain of the poor manage- 
ment of the superintendent, who is a physician, and, as a 
physician, is liable to be more in sympathy with the patholo- 
gists, the medical students, and the visiting medical staff, and 
gives attention to them he should give to the institution in 
general.” Now, Mr. Dobbins, do you want to make a state- 
ment in regard to that? 

Mr. Dopgins. — Call Dr. Hartwell. 


Dr. Agia S. HARTWELL — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Doxpsrys.) — Dr. Hartwell have you per- 
formed any operation since you have been superintendent of 
this institution ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How many ? 
Dae Orres 


(). How much did your operating-room cost, furnished 
just as it is, including everything — electrical apparatus, etc. ? 

A. I cannot remember. 

Alderman BromBere.— He charges that the trustees 
used too much money in the operating-room. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I think that question is germane to the 
charge, if he considers that is poor management. He says 
he is in sympathy with the pathological staff, which uses this 
new room, of course, and the question pertains to that 
charge. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I want to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that there are two charges there. Why not 
take up the first charge with any witness you please; I am 
perfectly willing to agree to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I think you will come to some conclu- 
sion in a great deal quicker time by taking up first the 
charge of poor management. 

Mrs. LiIncoLn. — We are not on the operating-room now. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I think his question is germane to the 
first charge. 

Councilman Conway. — I think it is not. I don’t want to 
go into any argument, but I want to ask Dr. Hartwell if he 
had anything to do with the payment of the bills. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If you want to eliminate that charge, 
Mr. Dobbins — 

Mr. Dospins. —I want to ask him — 

The CHAIRMAN. — That question during the investigation 
of the first charge, and ask later on about the other matters 
which follow in order. " 

@. (By Mr. Doppins).— Did you recommend the con- 
struction and changing of the operating-room ? 

AS Leg Mey 

Mrs. Lrncotn. —I object. That is the second charge. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I think this comes under the manage- 
ment of the superintendent. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — You do. Very well, sir. 

@. You recommended, also, that the sterilizer and other 
instruments be purchased ? 

isdn 08, IT. 

@. That the microscope be purchased ? 

A. I recommended it through a regular requisition. 

@. You got a requisition for that thing — didn’t recom- 
mend it, but got a requisition for it? 
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Yes, sir. 

Who signed that requisition ? 

I don’t remember, but I think it was Mrs. Lincoln. 

Now, when you became superintendent how many 
were there in the barn? (Laughter.) 

I don’t remember. 

Well, you have charge of this whole institution ? 

I did have. 

When you were superintendent ? 

Yes, sir. 

The farm was also under your direction? 

Yes, sir. 

I see in the report that you raised a great many 
s of cabbage; is that so? 

We raised cabbage. 

How many thousand heads went to loss last winter ? 

I have no idea. Possibly 1,800. 

Wasn’t there about 4,000 heads of cabbage lost last 
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year? 
Mrs. Lincoun. — What does that have to do with the 
management ? 


The CHAIRMAN.— It pertains to poor management, in 
the charge — 

Mrs. Lixcoutn. — The management of the hospital ? 

Mr. Dossrins. — The management of the institution. 

@. How many student nurses are there here? 

A. Thirty-six. 

(. What does it cost to maintain those nurses ? 

A. It costs $10 a month for the first-year nurses, and it 
costs $12 per month for second-year nurses, that is, for salary. 
Then it costs for maintenance the same for nurses as for 
officers, figured on that basis. 

Q@. Do you know how many autopsies have been per- 
formed here since you have been appointed superintendent ? 

A. Icannot remember. It is a matter of memory, and I 
don’t remember. 

Q. Well, there was quite a trouble between the Harvard 
College Medical School and the doctors at one time, that the 
bodies sent to the college were too much cut up, was there 
not? 

A. I didn’t understand it so. 

Q. Didn’t Dr. Dwight make a complaint in regard to the 
condition of the bodies sent from this institution, that they 
were too much dissected ? 

_ A. His complaint was, as I understand it, that they had 
been autopsied. ~ 
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Q. How do you buy the supplies for your institution — 
food — how did you buy the food ? 

A. I bought it—I bought supplies from different 
sources. I usually got prices on the different articles I 
wished to buy, and bought from the lowest bidders, if I con- 
sidered their goods as good as those of other bidders. My 
idea was to buy from the lowest priced concern, considering 
the quality of the goods. | 

@. Hasn’t there been a good many supplies bought over 
the telephone other than by you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. By clerks? 

A. Well—obh, yes, there have been supplies ordered 
over the telephone by my orders. 

@. You knew that they arrived here all right, didn’t 
you — those same supplies ? 

A. I had all the reason to suppose they did. 

Q. You didn’t know they all came here as bought? 

A. I know all the bills I approved were for goods that 
had arrived here. 

Q. (By Councilman JORDAN.) Regarding your supplies, 
doctor, they are purchased according to requisitions received 
from the different departments, are they not, to fill the 
requirements of the different portions of the institution? 
For instance, if there are so many bushels of potatoes needed, 
the farmer sends down a requisition to you? 

A. Sometimes, and sometimes he does not. If I knew 
from my own knowledge that sey were needed I didn’t wait 
for him. 

Q. If you should not ante of it he sent a reminder, and 
you ordered the potatoes ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And when the bill is received at your office what 
became of it? 

A. It is held there until a certain part of the month, 
when it is approved by the head of that department. 

Q. By the men who received the potatoes? 

A. Yes, ‘sir. 

Q. That is practically his checking system—are any 
bills paid before they are checked up? 

Fy NO, Bir: 

Q. Is it arule of the institution that the bills shall come 
back checked by the heads of the department that receive 
the goods before the bills are paid? 

Ben Cay si, 

Q. Do you Saas that last year there were some 
cows that had to be disposed of ? 
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Yes, sir. 

You tested them out? 

Y Cs.811, 

It was absolutely necessary to destroy these cows? 

A. Yes, sir; it was absolutely necessary for the welfare 
of the cattle. 

Q. What was the matter with the cattle? 

A. Tuberculosis. 

@. What do you think occasioned that? It would not 
be mismanagement on the part of the farmer? 

A. No, sir, I don’t see how it could. It is a matter I 
don’t know much about; I suppose it would be infectious. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) What did you say the cost 
of the maintenance of the nurses was? 

A. It is reckoned at $5 a week. 

Councilman BELL. —I don’t want to ask Dr. Hartwell a 
question, but of Mr. Dobbins’ complaint of poor management, 
has he one specific case in which the superintendent was in 
error. That is a broad statement— poor management of 
the superintendent. Is there anything specific that we can 
find out about ? 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) What was the cause of 
the loss of the cabbages ? 

A. They were subject to a sudden fall of temperature, 
which caught us in the lurch, and then it came on warm and 
destroyed the cabbages. 

@. How much exposed were they ? 

A. They were in the ground, they were not cut. 

@. You didn’t know whether they would be taken in or 
not ? 

A. I talked it over with the farmer. Cabbages may be 
exposed to a moderate degree of cold and it does not hurt 
them at all. Ordinary temperature will not hurt them, but 
this was something like 15° below zero, if you will remember. 

Q. Is it customary to leave them out? 

A. It was down here. 

Councilman JORDAN.—It is anywhere in New Eng- 
land. 

Q. (By Councilman BRAzzELL.) How many _ bodies 
have been sent to colleges since the first of January ? 

A. This year? 

5 -. Views 

A. I cannot remember. I should have to refer to the 
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Q. How are these autopsies secured ? 
A. They are done here by permission from the relatives 
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or friends, and according to the laws of Massachusetts on the 
bodies which are unclaimed. 

Q. Does not the superintendent send doctors out to secure 
permission ? 

In some cases. 

Who pays the expenses of that ? 

It is borne by the institution. 

The bill is sent in by the doctors ? 

Yes: 

How many of these people that died carried life 
insurance ? (Laughter. ) 

A. I have no idea. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Do you remember at 
any time during your superintendency here when you have 
béen out of coal? 

A. There never has been a time. 

(. You are sure of that, doctor? 

A. Positive. 

Councilman JORDAN. — Before the doctor is taken off the 
stand I would ask if Mr. Dobbins has any specific charges. 
Councilman Bell has asked him without receiving a reply. 
I should like to bring it to a head. This rambling from 
cabbages to cows and unpaid bills is not specific. Has he 
anything in mind that he can accuse the superintendent ef ? 

Mr. Dosprns. — There are two or three witnesses to be 
brought here who probably will answer that. There is a 
letter here which the clerk will read. 

Councilman JORDAN. — I ask you if you had — you have 
pretered charges ; have you any specified charges to prefer? 

Mr. Dospsrns. — Only from the evidence. I have not been 
down here to find out these things. It will be only from the 
evidence brought forth. 

Q. (By Councilman JORDAN.) — Can [ask you about 
these cows ? 

A. I know there are probably thirty now. I think there 
were a great many more before that. 

Councilman JORDAN. —I was here at the time, and I want 
to know. 

Councilman Conway. — There eee not been any accusa- 
tion that the satan had stolen any cows. 
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asked him how many 
cows there ae ea he Sad ine were not so many now. 
If he had asked about calves I might have been implicated, 
because I bought one or two. 

Alderman NoLAN.— You want to be careful, as this is 
going on record. 
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Q. (By Alderman BromBere.) — Dr. Hartwell, just a 
moment. When you were superintendent of this institution 
you had reports presented to you, did you not, by the heads 
of the various departments — you had them submit reports 
to you? 

A. I had personal interviews with the heads of all the 
departments. 

Q. Did you have any system of written reports — taking 
stock, for instance, of the cattle here ? 

A. Once a year. 

(. You had something to refer to in case of necessity ; 
you could produce a report showing what stock you had in 
the institution ? 

A. ~ Yes, sir. 

Q. And if there was a depletion in that stock you could 
show it? 

A. Idid have a report, and I presume the present super- 
intendent has it now, of the cows that were killed, the tem- 
perature of each one, and the test of tuberculosis. 

Q. Of the cows that had tuberculosis ? 

A. Of the cows that were killed. 

Councilman BELL. — I should like to ask a question. Mr. 
Dobbins makes a general complaint against the superintend- 
ent; I would like to ask if Mr. Dobbins has a letter from any 
inmate complaining against the mismanagement of the superin- 
tendent of the island —any one person complaining against 
him personally in his official capacity as superintendent ? 

Mr. Dospins.— Is John J. Crowley here? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Dr. Hartwell might be able to tell 
you. Can you tell whether John J. Crowley —is John J. 
Crowley an inmate of the institution now ? 

Dr. HARTWELL. —I am not competent to answer. 

The CHAtRMAN.—- Who would know? 

Dr. HARTWELL. — Dr. Cox. 

Mrs. Lrncoun. — If this is a complaint in the nature of a 
charge it is not included with those submitted to us yester- 
day, and I thought we were not to listen to any charges 
except those filed with the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Did you want Mr. Dobbins’ charges ? 
They were not filed as charges, but letters, which I returned 
to him with that understanding. 

Mrs. LincoLn. — Letters are not evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN. — He can put them in if necessary, if the 
writers of them swear to them under oath. 

Mrs. Lrxcotn. —I understand the charges we are to 
answer are those filed with the committee. 
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The CHARMAN. — The clerk will read the letter when the 
inmate is here, and then we shall have something to talk 
about. 

Alderman BromBere.—The first charge as contained in 
the duplicate you now have? 

Mrs. Lincotn.—And that says the complaint is of poor 
management. of the superintendent. 

Alderman BromBere. — He is going on now with the 
evidence to substantiate that charge. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — But we are not aware of what the 
charge is. 

Alderman BROoMBERG.— You have the same charges as 
we have. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I understood from the chairman on this 
general charge that the trustees would have the right to be 
heard, but that any charges of a personal nature against the 
superintendent are not included in that charge. He com- 
plains of poor management. Now, we are the managers. 

Alderman BromMBERG.— The evidence supporting all 
these charges is with regard to poor management of the 
superintendent, not of the trustees. 

Mrs. Lincotn.— He says because he ‘is more in sympathy 
with the pathologists’”’ investigations, etc. 

Alderman BromMBercG.— He has not yet had an opportunity 
to present his side. 

Mrs. ,_LINcoEN. — He has filed a charge which we think we 
can answer. 

Alderman BromMBERG. — It is reserved for the comnfittee 
to say as to that. He can bring in testimony, and then you 
can Shake it if you are able. 

Mrs. Lincoun. —I ask if the letters will be admitted. 

Alderman BrRoMBERG. — They will not be allowed unless 
they are backed up by the persons who wrote them. 

The CHAIRMAN. — While we are waiting for the witness, 
Dr. Hartwell, Mrs. Lincoln desires to ask you some questions. 

@. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Dr. Hartwell, can you explain 
to the committee how articles for the use of this institution 
are purchased, on requisitions or otherwise ? 

They are purchased on requisitions twice a month. 
To whom are those requisitions presented ? 

To the Board of Trustees. 

What portion of the trustees approves bills ? 

The Finance Committee. 

Who compose the Finance Committee ? 

The chairman, Mr. Parker, Mr. Hunnewell and Mr. 
Dobbins. 
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Q. Does Mr. Dobbins approve these bills ? 

A. He does as a member of that committee. 

(. Have you ever known of any objection on the part 
of Mr. Dobbins to the purchase of a microscope ? 

A. I have not. 

Q. Did he tell you where to buy the microscope ? 

A. He did not. 

@. Did he tell you how much a microscope should cost? 

A. He did not. 

@. How much did the microscope cost? 

A. If Il remember right, it cost $80 and some odd cents. 


Mrs. Lincouty. — I have the bill here to show the com- 
mittee, because the charge was made in the newspapers 
that we paid $400 for the microscope, and that we bought 
400 microscopes. 

(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Dopsrins. —I would say that I am not ~esponsible for 
what appears in print. When I looked over the bill the 
microscope cost $104.50, as I testified when before the 
Mayor. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — This is the approved bill (exhibiting a 
paper) paid by the City Auditor, and we had to sign for it 
before we could take it out. 

(Hands bill to the committee). 

Alderman BROMBERG (Treading the bill). — There was 
a discount taken out of it afterward. On the face it would 
appear to have cost $104.50. 

Mr. Dopsins. — There was no discount when I looked at 
the bill. 

Q: (By Mrs. LINCOLN. ) Doctor, you sometimes are 
present — 

The CHAIRMAN (examining the bill). 
cate bill? 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — That is the original bill. 

@. Dr. Hartwell, at the time that the microscope was 
purchased was the face of the bill $104 and some odd cents, 
do you know? Was it you who purchased it? 

A. If I remember right, it was $104 and some odd cents. 
There was a discount off, which made the bill $80 and some 
odd cents. That was the original cost of the microscope. 

@. You understood that when you ordered it? 

A. No, sir. I didn’t order the microscope. It was 
ordered by my requisition through the trustees. 

Alderman NOLAN. —I remember at the time of our last 
visit that Dr. Magrath told me the listed price was $104, and 
they got 25 per cent. off. 
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Mrs. Lincoutn. — I don’t wish to do it, but Mr. Dobbins 
saw the bill, and I can put on a witness to prove it. 

Mr. Dopprins. —I saw the bill of $104. [ have no recol- 
lection of any discount on the bill at that time. It was 
before the bill was paid. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Did you understand there was to be 
any discount ? 

Mr. Doppins. — I did not. 

Mrs. Lincouin. — Did you object to it? 

Mr. Doppins.—I did. I spoke of it at the meeting. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincouty.) Dr. Hartwell, the question is 
coming up later in regard to the operating-room in the second 
charge. I shall want to ask Dr. Hartwell the cost of the 
operating-room. I want to ask now if you are sometimes 
present at the meeting of the Finance Committee, and are 
sometimes consulted in regard to questions raised at the 
Finance Committee meeting ? 

be lB} Ci 

@. In regard to the approval of certain bills? 

Ay Stleam. 

(. I want to ask you if you are aware, as we sometimes 
call you before that committee, that Mr. Dobbins was 
present at only nine out of twenty-five Finance Committee 
meetings ? 

Alderman NoLan. —I want Mrs. Lincoln to ask who was 
present at those meetings ? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I will try to do it. 

(. I want to ask you if you were aware of the fact that 
since May, 1901, there have been only nine attendances out 
of twenty-five on the part of Mr. Dobbins at the Finance 
Committee meeting? 

The CHATRMAN. — That is asking it and answering it at 
the same time. 

Mrs. LIncoLtn. — I would be very glad to frame the ques- 
tion in any way the committee desires. 

Alderman Notan.— Ask Dr. Hartwell if he has any 
knowledge of how many meetings Mr. Dobbins was present? 

The Witness. — I don’t remember. 

Mrs.-LINCOLN. — It covers a good many meetings. How 
often does the Finance Committee meet? 

Councilman Conway.——-Has the doctor been at every 
Finance Committee meeting ? 

Mrs. LincoLn. — I don’t think he has. 

Q. Has he any knowledge of who was there? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — We often have occasion to consult him. 
When bills eome before us we ask him about those bills. 
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Councilman Conway. — Consequently he would not 
know about all the meetings. Who was present at the 
meeting when the question came up about the microscope ? 

The WirnEss.— Do you mean the Finance Committee 
meeting ? 

rey C8. 

A. I don’t remember. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Have you ever known, when 
you were present and Mr. Dobbins was present, of any 
objections made by Dobbins when approving bills ? 

A. I remember Mr. Dobbins speaking to me after the 
meeting about the cost of the microscope, or the necessity of 
having the microscope. 

@. Do you remember when he has ever, at a finance 
meeting, objected to any of the expenses of the institution ? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. Or objected to any of the bills in any of the 
meetings — 

Councilman Conway. — I believe, if he has not been 
present at many of the meetings, he is not competent to 
answer. 

Q. (By Mrs. LincoLtn.) Have you ever, at any of the 
board meetings, heard Mr. Dobbins object to the requisitions 
presented by you, except in the matter of the microscope? _ 

Alderman NouAn. — In order to get at that, I move that 
you present the records of your board last year. It seems 
to me you are relying upon this man’s memory, and he 
must answer yes or no. If you can show by your records of 
the meetings, that will be accepted by the committee. 

Mrs. LincoLn. — I will put this paper in evidence. It isa 
copy from the records, and the records are here to prove it 
by; and I will read it if you wish, if you think it is proper 
at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Is it very long? 

Alderman BROMBERG. — What is the nature of it? 

Mrs. LINcoLn. — This answers Alderman Nolan’s question 
as to the attendance. We have made a statement of the 
attendance, and would like to put it in as an exhibit. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You were only asked about the attend- 
ance at certain meetings. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I thought that was Alderman Nolan’s 
question. 

Alderman NoLan — Nothing of thesort. You were asking 
Dr. Hartwell how many meetings Mr. Dobbins attended. I 
said you left it to his memory, and I thought the minutes of 
a meeting would show who was there. 
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Alderman BROMBERG. — What do you purpose to prove by 
this record — what is your object? 

Mrs. LINcoLtn. — My object is to show that Mr. Dobbins 
approved the bills—all the bills — whenever he was present. 
He raised no objection to the purchase of anything except 
in the matter of the microscope. 

Alderman BrRoMBERG. — What do you want to do that for ? 

Mrs. LiIncoLn. — Because he has raised a question as to the 
management — that it has been expensive; and raised the 
matter of the microscope, and if there were faults Mr. 
Dobbins approved them. 

Alderman BROMBERG. — Approved them in what man- 
ner? Has he written his indorsement upon them? The 
law is that the chairman indorses the bills. Do you have 
a stenographic report of these meetings ? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — No, sir; that is why I want to bring it 
out. 

Alderman BromMBerG. — If he has not been present at all 
the meetings, Dr. Hartwell’s testimony is not competent on 
that. 

Mrs. Lincoun.— Now I have gone back through the 
board meetings and have seen there were no objections 
raised, and if there were expenses which he didn’t approve, 
he raised no objection at that time. 

Alderman BROMBERG. — In other words, you want to put 
in the record of all your meetings. I don’t see where it 
bears upon the case: Mr. Dobbins is not under fire now, 

Mrs. Lincoun. — He is one of the trustees, is he not? 

Alderman BroMBEeRG.—If you have any complaints you 
wish to bring against Mr. Dobbins, that will be another 
matter. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — He is a member of the board, but the 
charge has been brought against us that we are extravagant. 
I want to say we have not been extravagant, and that he has 
been cognizant of what has been done. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) You made a request for an 
X-Ray machine at one time, did you not ? 

I think so. 

Didn’t I object to it? 

I don’t remember that you did. 

Didn't I object to it so strongly, asking you about 
the expense of running it, that finally it was withdrawn ? 

A. I don’t remember it was. 

Mr. Dospsrins. —I want to make a little statement. At 
our meetings the doctor is not present as superintendent. 
After the meetings are about over, he is called in, the 
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same as the other superintendent from Charlestown, and 
asked what he has to report, and that is the portion of the 
meetings he is present at. At the Finance Committee 
meeting he is not present at all, unless telephoned for to 
explain some bill. That is the reason of his presence at 
Finance Committee meetings, as far as I know. 

Q. (Of Dr. HARTWELL by Mrs. Lincoun.) I would like 
to ask you whether the X-Ray apparatus was ever bought ? 

A. No, it was not. 

@. Did you understand we were not prepared yet to 
have it? 

Av 2b did: ? 

@. Not bought because anybody objected to the expense? 

Alderman BROMBERG.— Your method of asking puts it 
fairly in his mouth, or it gives that impression to the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoutn.) Was it omitted because any 
objection was made on the ground of expense? 

A. On the ground of general expense, or the expense of 
that machine? 

Q. The expense of that machine ? 

A. I think not. 

Q. What was the reason ? 

A. If I remember right, it was on account of the general 
expenses of the institution. At that time it was not 
thought advisable to buy it, because the Tana Committee 
would not allow it. 

Alderman BRoMBERG. — Now it is the pSievad expenses 
of the institution at that time. 

The Wrirness.—I did not mean that the machine cost 
more than it ought to. 

Alderman BroMBERG.— Mr. Dobbins’ contention has not 
been that the machine was too costly, but that the institu- 
tion could not stand it. 

Mrs. Lincotn.— My point was that we didn’t get the 
machine. 

Alderman BROMBERG. —I guess there is no doubt about 
that. Perhaps the committee may want to call Dr. Hartwell 
again before the investigation is completed. 

Councilman BeLui. —I would like to refer back to that 
first charge if there are no further inquiries to make of Dr. 
Hartwell. 


JOHN J. CROWLEY — Sworn. 


Q. (By the CHArRMAN.) Did you some time ago write 
a letter to Mr. Dobbins ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is this the letter — of June 2? 

Gee) OS.-Blt 

Q. Is that your handwriting? 

A. (The witness examines letter. ) » Yes, sir. 

The following letter is read by the clerk of the committee : 


June 2, 1903. 
Mr. Dobbins: 


DEAR Sir, — The facts given below are such that come under 
my own personal notice while a patient at the Consumptives’ Hos- 
pital at Long Island, and can be easily substantiated by witnesses 
now in the hospital at the island. 

If you will please inquire into the case of James Letford you 
will find that this man went before the doctor an extremely sick 
man, and was ordered out of the hospital. He crawled to a bed in 
the institution after being refused admittance to the hospital. 
Upon learning of this the doctor immediately ordered the relief 
officer, John Galvin, to drive him out of bed,and this was done. 

The man was hardly able to stand (remember I am speaking 
from my own personal observation), and by the advice of inmates, 
myself among the number, was prevailed upon to leave the smoke 
hall, supported by another man’s arm, and presented himself in the 
front office, where this grand aggregation of medical humbugs con- 
sidered his case and allowed the unfortunate man-to lie down upon 
a bed. 

One of the least dense of these pauper baiters made an examin- 
ation of the man, and found it to be a virulent case of typhoid 
fever. In ten days the man was dead ; and this owing to the crim- 
inal carelessness of the doctor in driving the man from his bed. 

As a witness to this, John Galvin, the relief officer, is still here, 
and if he is an honest man he will corroborate my word ; and also 
one George Galvin, now a patient here, will bear testimony to the 
truth of my assertion. 

I desire also that you inquire into the case of John Sheridan. 
This man was taken suddenly sick in the night with a violent erup- 
tion of blood from the lungs. The watchman in the ward sent a 
message from the ward to the doctor’s office. The doctor didn’t see 
fit to leave his comfortable bed, and consequently the man bled into 
the sink until morning, when he was taken into the hospital and 
died on the following day. If this is not criminal neglect, on an 
island where there are six doctors, in the name of God what is it ? 

Now this man Sheridan, and also Letford, were both men who 
served in the United States navy during the war with Spain. Their 
bodies were cut up and dissected by the collection of incipient 
M.D.’s who arrived from the city the day after death. The laws of 
this Commonwealth read very plainly and distinctly in regard to the 
dissection of the bodies of men who have served the country in the 
army or navy, yet this law is regarded as a joke on Long Island, and 
bodies are cut and chopped with or without the consent of the rela- 
tives of the dead. 

Look into the case of George Galvin, who fell and broke his arm 
at fourin the morning. Nothing done for the man until two o’clock 
in the afternoon. He is here at the present time. 
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There is absolutely no system or regulation in the conduct of 
affairs on this island, and it is positively useless for any person to 
complain to the doctors or to the majority of the board, as no atten- 
tion will be paid to the complaint. The entire outfit seems to be- 
long to the same family, and to step on the toe of one will cause the 
whole crowd to howl. No truer word was ever uttered than the 
statement recently made that there is too much doctoring and too 
little superintending on this island. There are many abuses and 
many individual cases of neglect which I could cite. I have merely 
mentioned this to which I was an eye witness. 


Very sincerely, 
(Signed) JOHN J. CROWLEY. 


Mr. Crowley, did you write this letter ? 

Yes, sir. 

And you make this statement under oath? 

Yes, sir. 

Of your own personal knowledge while an inmate of 
island 3 ? 

Yes, sir; in the Consumptives’ Hospital. 

How long have you been here? 

Four weeks this last time. 

Have you ever been here before ? 

Two weeks. 

When did you first enter the institution ? 

October 23, 1902. I went the first of June and came 
back later on. 

Q. (By Alderman BRomperG.) What did you know 
about the case of James Letford ? 

A. He came down here in November with a cut in his 
hand, and went into the hospital. In two weeks they dis- 
charged him and he came over here. I saw him the next 
morning, and the doctor told him there was nothing the 
matter with him; but he went to bed and laid there the next 
day, and the doctor ordered Relief-Officer Galvin to take 
him out. 

Q. The next morning he came up here? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And the same doctor told the man Galvin? 

A. The next morning he came, and the doctor said there 
was nothing the matter with him, and he went down in the 
smoke-hall; and the doctor came up and asked him to put 
out his tongue, and the man came down stairs and George 
Galvin helped him over to the hospital. They came to the 
conclusion the man was sick by that time, and they put him 
to bed, and I think in ten days he was dead. 

@. How do you happen to know about this man? 

A. Ihave served with him on sea and land. 
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Q. And you feel that he was neglected ? 

A. Yes; and I feel that he would take my place here 
to-day if I was in his. 

Q. It is a question of friendship, then. Did you sleep 
near by him? 

A. There is a blind man here named John Eckland; I 
used to read to him. 

Q. You understood that he was sick — Letford told you 
he was sick? 

A. He told me two or three days before that? 

@. What was he down here for? 

A. A septic cut on the hand. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossiys.) Who was the doctor that exam- 
ined him? 
Dr. Knowlton. 
Who was the doctor that told him to get out of bed? 
That was Dr. Knowlton. 
And ordered him to go to work ? 
Yes; this doctor, Dr. Cox, took his place. 
(By the CHAIRMAN.) How badly was his arm 
br oken ’ ? 

A. It was not broken, his hand was hurt. 

Q. (By Alderman BroMBerG.) The man was hardly 
able to stand — 

A. When he came down to the smoke-hall. 

Q. You know from being associated with him? 

A. Oh, yes, because I was right with him. 

@. (By Councilman Conway.) Did I understand you 
to say that you were in the navy with this man? 

No, sir; in the merchant marine. 

(). You say he was in the navy? 
A. Yes, sir; three times. 
Q. In the army, too? 
A. Only in the navy. 
Q. Where did he serve? 
A 
dy 
Q 
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He served during the war. Major Murray had his 
taken up and buried in the proper burying-ground. 

You said there was an autopsy on them? 

On both of them. Sheridan came down and told me 
himself. He has a wife and two children, I think. ; 

Q. (By Alderman NoLan.) Where did Letford live? 

A. In the North End. He has a brother Tom, I think. 

@. (By Councilman JORDAN.) I should like to ask this 
man —TI believe you made this statement under oath that 
this was your personal observation, did you not? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. And this man came down stairs while you were 
there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you rebearsed what happened in the dormitory 
down stairs ? 

A. The man’s own ward. 

Q. We want to know what you saw —you said it was 
your own personal observation ? 

A. Yes, sir, when reading to the blind man, who occu- 
pied a place opposite in the ward, the bed opposite. 

@. (By the CHAIRMAN.) He said that down stairs the 
man staggered and was led out of the place. 

Alderman BRoMBERG. — That this man was hardly able 
to stand. 

@. (By Councilman JorDAN.) Did you not state that 
the doctor asked him to show his tongue? 

A. Galvin will testify to that; he seen that himself. 

(. As I understand it, this is what the man saw. 

Alderman BROMBERG. — He says he was hardly able to 
stand. 

Q. And this man was taken over to the front office ? 

A. We left him at the step. 

Q. After that you don’t know anything further? 

A. Iknowthe man was put to bed after being put out of 
the hospital twice. 

Councilman JORDAN. — This man makes these state- 
ments of his own personal observation. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. —I would like to have that point straight- 
ened out; I should lke to have the stenographer’s report 
read there. 

(The stenographer reads previous question and answer 
relating to witness’ personal knowledge of the matter. ) 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does any other member wish to ask 
Mr. Crowley any question ? 

Mr. Doxppins. —I want to ask him in regard to himself 
— the treatment that he might have received himself. 

Alderman BromBEerG. — This present inquiry is on the 
Letford case; we must confine ourselves to that. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoty.) Mr. Crowley, can you tell me 
what was the age of James Letford ? 

A. No, ma’am, I cannot — something over forty. 

@. Can you tell me the date when he was admitted ? 

A. In November or December — I am not sure. 

Q. Do you mean the hospital or here? 

A. Admitted here. That must be December or January ; 
he died in January, the first part, I think. 
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Mrs. Lincoutn. —If it was right for me to say the time 
he was admitted — he was admitted November 14. 

Alderman BRoMBERG. — That would show that his testi- 
mony is all the more truthful, because he says he is not quite 
sure as to the date. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You must remember that your medi- 
cal experts have not been sure of everything. This gentle- 
man is not just sure of the exact date. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I think the man—we all would want 
to know when the man was admitted. 

Alderman BroMBERG. — What was the date? 

(The stenographer reads Mrs. Lincoln’s previous remarks.) 

Alderman BroMBEeRG. — That is sufficient; I hope you 
will not continue on that line of inquiry, Mrs. Lincoln. 

Was this man required to work? 

Yes, he was put into the scrub-gang. 

When ? 

After the septic wound was supposed to be healed. 
Did he work ? 

He did, something like a week or ten days. 

Were you present when he worked ? 

I saw him many times with his scrubbing brush. 

At that time was he a sick man? 

He complained of headache first for two or ee 
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And when you said that he was dissected, what did 
you mean by that? 

A. I mean that the man was used for medical purposes. 

Mrs. Lincotyn.—I think we will have to ask Dr. Hart- 
well to state that there has never been a dissection here. I 
think there must be some misunderstanding. 

Alderman BRoMBERG. — What do you understand that this 
man — a layman — means when he says it is a dissection ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I don’t know. 

Alderman BROMBERG. —It does not seem possible that 
you don’t know. Are you trying to lay that man down by 
intimating any other meaning? He does not know what 
medical men mean by a dissection, but he means an autopsy. 

Mrs. LIncoLn. —It is one of the charges brought against 
the institution, and we want to show it by the witness. 

Q. (By Alderman PEONDERGY You mean the body 
was cut after death? 

A. . Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you know that the man was ill at the time he 
went over to the hospital; did you hear anything said about 
his being sick ? 
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A. What do you mean — the first time ? 

Q. When he was weak ? 

A. The man complained to me a couple of days that he 
had a headache. 

@. Do you know whom he saw? 

A. Dr. Knowlton — from his own words. 

Mrs. Lincoty.—I know we admitted that man to the 
hospital ; I saw the man when sick. I knew James Letford. 
He had a very severe case of typhoid fever. 

Alderman BROMBERG. — You are giving testimony. If 
you choose you may take notes and rebut any of his testi- 
mony in the proper place. . 

Mrs. Lincotn. — What I wanted to draw out is if the 
man knew he was ill; but I don’t think anybody but a phy- 
sician could tell what he was ill of. 

@. And when he went over to the hospital he was ad- 
mitted ? 

A. He was not admitted. I think Dr. Hartwell must 
have known the man was to be admitted, because I met Dr. 
Hartwell going over to the office. 

@. Did you know the man was refused admittance to the 
hospital ? 

A. I know from the man’s own words. The man simply 
wanted to lie down somewhere. 

(. You didn’t know the man had typhoid fever ? 

A. I didn’t know. 

@. Then you don’t know who admitted ey (No re- 
sponse. ) 

Alderman BROMBERG.— Do you know who admitted 
him ? 

Mrs. Lincotn.—Ido. We were all interested in the 
case of James Letford. 

The Witness. — But you were interested too late. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I want to understand whether it was 
claimed anything wrong was done before he was admitted to 
the hospital ? 

Alderman BromBEeraG. — This is one of the witnesses Mr. 
Dobbins brings to substantiate his charge that a certain 
James Letford was denied admission to the hospital, and 
through mismanagement he became so ill that he subse- 
quently died as a result of neglect on the part of doctors of 
this institution. 

Mrs. Lrncotn, —I want to show by the man’s answers 
that he didn’t know the man had typhoid fever. 

Alderman BROMBERG. — How many men would know? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — No one would know until it developed. 
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Alderman Noutan.—I would like to ask Mrs. Lincoln a 
question. Do you intend to give the committee to infer 
that it is impossible to get into the hospital here until it is 
discovered that the fever was a sure thing ? 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — It was the same as when I had typhoid 
fever. I did not know it for a long time. 

Alderman Nouan. — Didn’t you go to the doctor ? 

Mrs. Lincoxun. — I did not. 

Alderman NOLAN. — You are a wonderful woman. 

Q. (By Alderman BRomBerG.) Was there any further 
statement you would like to make, Mr. Crowley? 

A. Yes, sir; if there wasn’t any fever, why didn’t they 
show up one of those temperature things? And I was going 
to say that when they put the thing in his mouth later on 
they found the temperature to be 104. That was the first 
time they tried him. 

Q. The first time they tested his temperature ? 

A.. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Councilman BELL.) You say this man was sick 
and was put in his bed, and then some doctor ordered that 
the man be taken out of bed and put to work? 

A. He went to bed by advice of the men down stairs, 
and then some officer came over and ordered the relief officer 
to put him out. I told him to go over to the hospital. 

@. And he was a sick man? 

A. He was a very sick man. 

Councilman BELL. — It seems as though some investiga- 
tion should be made of this. 

The Wirness.— This man Letford was a very strong 
man, a man that probably had forty years’ lease of life. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You say that upon learning 
of the refusal to admit him to the hospital they ordered John 
Galvin to drive him out of bed? Where did he go when 
driven out of bed? 

Down in the hall where they smoke. 

How long was he there? 

Not more than half an hour. 

And then you took him up to the doctor’s office ? 
To the front door. 

And then they — 

They put him in bed that night. 

And he died after that ? 

Some ten days, I think. 

You say this man was a veteran of the Spanish war? 
Of the Spanish war, and he was twice in the navy. 
He had relatives in Boston ? 
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Q. And that he was cut up? 

Wie) Os, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether that was by permission of his 
relatives or not? 

A. They could not find his relatives. 

Q. Was it afterward claimed they gave permission ? 

A. They could not find his friends, and Mr. Murray went 
out to find some fellows who knew him. 

@. How long after death was that? 

A. Two weeks after that, I think. I knew the body laid 
in the morgue; I went in there myself and saw his name on 
the box. 

Q. (By Councilman JoRDAN.) How do you know an 
autopsy was performed ? 

A. Ihave the word of McConly at the time. There were 
six or seven students here, and I asked the orderly, and he 
said he thought James Letford was among’ the number. 

@. That is all the information you have of Letford being 
cut up? You don’t know positively that the autopsy was 
held? 

A. Only the orderly’s word for it. 

Q. That the orderly thought it was ? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. John Galvin assisted you to take him over to the hos- 
pital ? 

A. No, it was a man named George Galvin. 

(. This was the second time? 

A. This was the third time. 

Q@. In one day? 

A. No, this was going on two or three days. 

Q. Up in this — 

Ae Ward-6. 

@. Do you know the ward-master employed in Ward 6? 

A. At that time it was an old man. They are changing 


all the time. 

@. Have you seen him recently? 

A. No, he has gone out; he was an old soldier. 

@. The ward-master would be conversant with a case of 
that kind — you say he has gone out? John Galvin would 
know all about it? , 

A. He would know about being ordered by the doctor, 
if his memory is good. 

Q. Are you still in the Consumptives’ Hospital ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You don’t do any work at all? 
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A. Yes, sir, I do work. 

@. Are you under treatment? 

A. Yes; my own treatment. I take a lot of baths and 
stay out in the air all the time. 

Do you know where Orderly McConly is now? 

No, sir. 

Was he a Boston man? (No response.) 

Is John Galvin here ? 

He is here. 

. (By Councilman JoRDAN.) What do you do in the 
way of work? 

A. I take care of the toilet-rooms, polish brass, and such 

as that. 
' Q. Is it very laborious ? 

A NORSIT: 

@. Have you any fault to find with your treatment? 

A. No, sir, I treat myself. 

(Upon objection being made Councilman Jordan explained 
that he simply asked it to show whether on the man’s own 
account he made these statements or on account of friend- 
ship, adding that this charge seemed to be really the only 
tangible thing that had been brought before the committee.) 

The CHAIRMAN. — We had to go on with the other inquiry, 
although it has been very tedious, in order to get down to 
this. 

Councilman Berti. —I would like to know if the Board 
of ‘Trustees have anything to say about this. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I would like to say that we have a lot 
to say. 

Alderman BROMBERG. — Let us get all the testimony on 
one side in, and then that will give the other side an oppor- 
tunity to get in on rebuttal. 

Councilman Conway. —I would like to make a motion 
during this wait, that when the next witness is heard we 
adjourn. 
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JOHN GALVIN — Sworn. 


Q. (By the CHatrMAN.) Is this Mr. John Galvin, an 
orderly of this institution ? 

Az!  Xes; sir, 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Not an orderly. 

Q. Relief officer ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Alderman BromBerc.) Do you recollect the 
case of one James Letford ? 
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@. Do you remember upon a certain day that this man 
was assisted to the hospital by a man named George Galvin 
and yourself? Do you remember that ? 

Yes, sir. 

Where did you take this man from? 

Ward 6. 

That is a dormitory ? 

Yes, sir. 

Where was he —in bed ? 

Yes, sir. 

And what occasion did you have for going after him? 
I was ordered to take him up and set him to work. 
By whom ? 

By Dr. Knowlton. 

. Please state exactly what Dr. Knowlton told you to 
do in the case ? 

A. The doctor came to me and said, “That man is play- 
ing it,” and to go up and rouse him out of bed. I went up, 
found the man in bed, and told him to get up and go down 
stairs. He got up and went into the smokers’ office. 

@. Did he complain to you? 

A. Yes; he said he was not able to go out. 

Q. And you allowed them to take him from the smokers’ 
hall? 

A. I didn’t. 

Q. You brought him as far as the smokers’ hall? 

A. I brought him down stairs. 

@. Do you know anything about him after that? 

A. I brought him to the hospital. 

Q. From the time you brought him to the smoking-room 
— you have been here some years? 

A. I have been here nearly nine years. 

@. Do you know whether the man was sick ? 

A. I thought he was pretty sick. 

@. And you didn’t feel like forcing the man to go out to 
work? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did he look as though he was ‘playing it”’? 

A. No, sir, he didn’t. 

Q. Did he look genuinely sick? 

A. Yes, sir, he did. 

Q. (By Councilman JorDAN.) John, you have charge 
of the scrub-gang ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Please call the witness by his full 
name. 
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Q. Mr. John Galvin; this man was in the scrub-gang ? 

A. Fora little while. 

@. This man worked under you—he seemed to work 
all aoe ? 

He seemed to work all right. 

Did he complain ? 

He did complain. 

Did you continue working him? 

I had to let him go. 

How long did he work? 

He worked about a week. 

While he was still sick? 

Well, he wasn’t very bad. 

Then, how long a time intervened between that and 
time he was sent to the hospital ? 

Well, I don’t remember that. 

Was it days or weeks ? 

It was over a week. 

That he was around the institution in Ward 6? 

No, sir, he wasn’t — he was up in Ward 6 in bed. 

Did he receive any medical attention ? 

None except what Dr. Knowlton gave him. I re- 
ported to Dr. Knowlton that he was sick, when he went to 
see him. 

@. He wasn’t moved to the infirmary — the ward down 
stairs ? 

A. No, sir, he was taken upstairs and from there moved 
to the hospital, when he was removed. 

(). Who was ward-master in Ward 6 ? 

A. There was three or four. 

Q. (By Alderman BromBere.) Will you kindly ex- 
cuse this witness, Mr. Crowley, so that he can get his supper? 

(Mr. Crowley excused.) 

Q. (By Alderman NoLAn.) I would like to ask you who 
ordered you to go up to Ward 6 and put Mr. Letford out? 

A. Dr. Knowlton. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) I would like to ask Mr. Galvin 
if the man complained of anything except headache ? 

A. Icould not say for certain what was the matter with 
him. 

@. What made you think he was sick? 

A. He looked flushed. : 

Q@. Did you, as his superior officer, report that the man 
was not well ? 

A. I did. 

(). What was said to him ? 
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A. The doctor went up and seen him. 

Q:. How long was that before he was admitted to the 
hospital ? 

A. I could not state how long that was to a certainty. 
You don’t remember what time it was ? 

No, I don’t remember what time it was. 

You don’t remember what day it was? 

No, I don’t remember what day it was. 

. You don’t know what time he was admitted to the 
hospital ? 

A. I don’t suppose it was over a week. 

Q. Did you know what was the matter with the man? 

A. No, ma’am, I didn’t. 

Q. Did you know it was typhoid fever? 

A. No, ma’am, I didn’t. 

Alderman BrRomMBERG.— Why do you ask these questions ? 
He simply testifies that the man was so sick, in his opinion, 
when he came down stairs, that instead of forcing him to 
~work, as Dr. Knowlton commanded him to, he allowed him 
to remain down stairs. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I want to know what was the nature of 
the man’s illness. I asked him if he complained of headache, 
and he says he doesn’t know. I want to know whether he 
had any idea that he was sick. 

Alderman BroMBeErcG. — He has already testified that he 
was sick. 

Councilman Conway.— You asked this man who has 
been here nine years, who knows when a man is playing off, 
and of course knows when a man looks sick, and the man 
tells him he is sick — now you try to make this man say that 
he didn’t know he was very sick, and from that we, at. 
least I, are led to believe that a patient is not admitted to 
the hospital as long as he is able to walk. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I am trying to show that if a man was 
sick he should have reported to the office. 

Alderman BROMBERG. — He did report. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I would like to ask why he didn’t report. 
again; we don’t want anyone to stay out of the hospital 
when sick. 

Alderman BRoMBERG. — The answer is he did report it. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — How many times did you report it? 

The WItTNEss. — Twice. 

@. Was he able to work at all after he felt sick? 

A. No, ma’am; he was not. 

@. Is it true, Mr. Galvin, that we haven’t room in the 
hospital for all the cases of persons who are sick? 
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Alderman BROMBERG. — Just a moment before answering 
that. Not being an employee of the hospital he cannot — 
know the condition of the hospital. 

Mrs. Lrncotn.—I am not asking that. I will put it 
another way. Are there infirmary wards in this building? 

A. There are two. 

Q. Are some patients put there? 

A. If old men and feeble. 

Q. Can we accommodate all the patients in the hospital? 

Alderman BromMBerc.— As far as you know? (No 
response. ) 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) When you reported this James 
Letford a second time as sick what did Dr. Knowlton say ? 

A. He told me he went up to see him. That was the 
time he sent him to the hospital. 

@. ‘The first time— when he thought he was shamming, 
and you left him down in the smoking-room ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) How long was it before he was 
admitted to the hospital after this second complaint? 

A. I should say it was about a week, but am not certain. 

@. How long was it before he went to the hospital 
after the time Dr. Knowlton said he wanted him to go to 
work ? 

Alderman BROMBERG. — As far as he knows. He is not 
an employee of the hospital. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If you cannot state the hour or the 
day, you can say about the time. 

The Witness. — From the first time he was reported — 
is that your question, Mrs. Lincoln ? 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) The first time Dr. Knowlton 
saw him. 

A. To the hospital? Well, I should say it was nearly 
two weeks — ten days or two weeks, I should judge, but I 
won't be certain of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any other questions to be 
asked of Mr. Galvin? 

Alderman BROMBERG. —TI wish to say, please, that I trust 
when we do adjourn it will be to meet to-morrow forenoon. 

Councilman BELL. —I trust the next meeting will be held 
in the city. 

Alderman BrRoMBERG. — We cannot get. these inmates to 
testify. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I would rather have it Thursday than 
to-morrow morning. 


(Adjourned until Thursday at ten o’clock.) — 


THIRD HEARING. 


MORNING SESSION —12 M. 
JuLY 9, 1908. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The meeting will now please come to 
order. . 

Councilman JoRDAN.— Before we open the hearing I 
should like some information regarding the standing of the 
press. As I understand it, the press are here to record the 
facts and to give them publicity, and not to voice their own 
opinions, and I consider what was printed in the “Globe”’ yes- 
terday a libel; and if it occurs again I shall ask you to have 
the party removed. 

The CHAIRMAN. —So far as I have understood the order 
under which we are working, His Honor the Mayor says 
that if there is anything wrong the public should know it. 
I think the press should be admitted and allowed to report 
the proceedings. If the gentleman thinks he has anything 
against the papers of Boston, he can prosecute according to 
law on his own account. ‘They do it to me once in a while, 
but I manage to shut them off, and stand it. 

Councilman JoRDAN. — But I won’t. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Has Mrs. Lincoln any witnesses she 
would like to examine? 


JOHN GALVIN — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Do you remember whether the 
doctor or anyone asked you to send James Letford to the 
hospital ? 

A. Take him to the hospital ? 

@. Did anyone ask you ? 

A. Nobody asked me to take him to the hospital ; 
ma’am. 

Q. Did Dr. Knowlton ask you to take “him to the hos- 
pital at any time ? 

A. No, ma’am. 

Q. What did Dr. Knowlton tell you to do? 

A. He told me to have James Letford sent to the hos- 
pital — to have him sent there. 

Q. Sent there ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 


(. How did you send him ? 
(143) 
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I sent a man over with him. 

What man? 

I think it was Galvin — George Galvin. 

When did you receive that order from Dr. Knowlton ? 
I don’t recollect now, it was so long ago. 

Was this the first time you referred to the other day? 
No, ma’am. 

Is it the second time you referred to the other day? 
The second time.” 

Dr. Knowlton told you to send the man to the hos- 
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Yes, ma’am. 

And you sent him at once ? 

I did. 

(By Alderman BromBEeRG.) The man had pre- 
viously requested you to take him to the hospital before Dr. 
Knowlton did? 

He never said anything to me about it. 

Who never said anything to you about it? 

The man himself. 

(By the CHAIRMAN.) You mean Letford ? 

Yes, sir. 

(By Alderman BROMBERG.) Do you remember you 
made the statement that Dr. Knowlton originally told you 
the man was playing it? 

A; Yes, sirst did. 

@. And to rouse him out of bed — and you went and told 
the man to get up and go down stairs ? 

A. Yes, sir; I did. 

Q@. Did you call Dr. Knowlton’s attention to this man’s 
condition ? 

A. Yes, sir; I did. 

(. You called his attention to it? 

AS al Sy Sits. 1 Od. 

@. After bringing him down to the smoking-room ? 

A. I didn’t bring him down, but asked him to dress him- 
self. That was after he was ordered down to the smoking- 
room. 

(. You called Dr. Knowlton’s attention afterwards ? 

A Y-68, Sir: 

@. What did you tell him? 

A. I told Dr. Knowlton he was a pretty sick man and 
ought to be in bed. 

@. And after that you had him sent to the hospital ? 

Ad oy Oh. Bat 

Q. That was the time he was refused ? 
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A. I don’t know whether he was admitted to the hospital 
or not. 

(. You don’t know whether he was or not? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. (By Councilman JorDAN.) Mr. Galvin, one of the 
previous witnesses, Mr. Crowley, stated on a question from 
ine that the doctor asked to see his tongue. I asked him if 
he was there; he was not, but he said you was. Is that so? 

A. No, I wasn’t there — not that I know of. 

Q. (By Alderman BROMBERG.) Do you remember 
whether the doctor had asked this man to show his tongue ? 

A. No, sir; I do not remember. 

@. Do you remember whether you were ptesent ? 

A. I don’t know whether I was or not. 

Q. Are you sure that, if present, you must have of neces- 
sity seen that ? 

Yes, sir. 

He might have done it and you not noticed it? 

He might have. 

And you might not have noticed it ? 

No, sir. 

Then you would not state under oath that the man 
didn’ t show his tongue in your presence ? 

A UNOS Bit 

Alderman NoLAn. — We understood Mr. Crowley to say 
it was George Galvin who went over with him. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is what he did say. 

Alderman BRoMBERG. — This man cannot impeach Crow- 
ley’s testimony on this point. He testified that in the pres- 
ence of Galvin he showed his tongue. The man admits he 
might have shown his tongue and he, Galvin, not seen it. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Did you see Dr. 
Knowlton examine this man Letford at any time at all ? 

A. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Whether or not the patient 
was upstairs at the time when Dr. Knowlton saw him? 

A. He was upstairs in room 6. 

Q. So that was the reason you didn’t see Dr. Knowlton 
examine him— the man was upstairs. 

A. It might have been. 

Councilman Conway.—JI asked my question for the 
reason that I thought Galvin was in the ward at the time the 
doctor yes there — not that the doctor didn’t examine him. 

(Mr. GALVIN was then excused.) 

Alderman BromBrera. — Mr. Chairman, shall we proceed 
on the case of John Sheridan? 
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The CHAIRMAN. — We might pass on to the next stute- 
ment in the letter, if you desire. 


JOHN J. CROWLEY — Recalled. 


Q. (By Alderman BromBerGc.) What can you tell us 
about John Sheridan ? 

A. This man came down in December, I think, and I 
went over to the hall to see him. 

Q. What hall? 

A. The smoke hall down stairs here. I went down in 
the hall to see him and speak to the man, and I noticed his. 
voice was rather hoarse, but he told me he thought it was 
only a cold. I didn’t see him again for two or three nights. 
The third or fourth day afterward, I went up to the top floor 
here to visit this blind man and give him some papers. He 
was patrolling up and down the bath-room, and he told me 
he heard that Sheridan was sick in the night. I asked him 
what ward, and he told me down stairs. I looked in the 
ward, but I could not see him anywhere, and so went out 
into the sink-room and looked in the sink and saw the blood 
dribbling down the side of the enamel, and I thought it was 
Sheridan’s at the time. I went out, and I went to Sheridan’s 
bed, and there was a screen there and a bowl of ice. I asked 
him how he felt, and he said, “*I think I am all in.” I tried 
to encourage him, saying the blood was probably from his 
stomach, and asked him why he had not seen the doctor the 
day before: and he said it had not come on until he got to 
bed. I asked him did the doctor come during the night, and 
he said the watchman came in during the night. 

Q. Did he tell you the watchman telephoned for the 
doctor ? 

A. He said the watchman told him he would see the 
doctor. JI asked him if he came, and when he came over to 
the hospital, and he said on a stretcher in the morning. 

Q. You don’t know the doctor was summoned over there ? 

A. The watchman told him he did. Frank Storin would 
know; he is over in South Boston. 

Q. You don’t know whether this watchman telephoned 
for the doctor or not. 

A. No, simply that he told the man himself he would see 
the doctor. 

@. Did he tell him he did? 

A. I don’t know whether he came back to tell him. 
There are dozens down there can tell better than I can 
about it. 
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(. When did you see Sheridan after that ? 

A. Isaw him going the same road Letford went two or 
three days later. 

Q. Going the same road? You did not see him alive 
after that conversation that day ? 

A. No, sir 

Q. How long atter that did he die, as far as you know? 

A. I could not specify — within three days perhaps — I 
could almost say the next day, though I would not swear 
to it. 

Q. Did he say anything about ill-treatment on the part 
of the physicians ? 

A. No, sir. 

(. In the conversation that day ? 

A. ‘No, sir. 

@. Was the conversation you have just given nearly or 
in substance what took place ? 

A. Yes, sir. I told him I would try and get in later on, 
and I asked him if he wanted any tobacco or anything like 
that, and he shook his head. 

@. Did he mention what physician was in charge at that 
time ? 

A. I don’t know, he was only here three days. 

Q. Do you know the doctor in charge? 

A. Dr. Knowlton, I think. 

Q. You don’t know? 

A. Iam pretty sure he was, because it was pretty close 
after Letford died. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLan.) What did you do in the 
morning? Did you see blood in the sink ? 

A. Right after five or six o’clock. 

(. Did the man tell you what time he had the hemor- 
rhage ? 

A. No, sir. 

(. Did he tell you what time he first received medical 
attention ? 

A. No, sir; I should have asked him. I asked him when 
he was brought over, and he said, “This morning on a 
stretcher.” 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Do you know how 
long, or did this man Sheridan say how long, he was bleeding 
in the sink there? 

me NN O.8ir: 

Q. (By the CHarrMAN.) Do you understand that this 
man’s body was autopsied after it was brought over to the 
morgue ? 
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A. Ihave his brother’s statement to that effect. 

(. Do you know how his brother found out, whether he 
got it from the undertaker or from his own personal knowl- 
edge ? 

A. Iwill give you the story as received from him. This 
night when the brother came it was pretty cold, and he 
walked around the building waiting for the boat. When the 
boat came in I watched the visitors come in, and among them 
was this man’s brother, who also was in the navy with me. 
I tried to speak to him about Jack, but he got over to the 
hospital before I could see him. I asked him if he saw his 
brother. No, he said, his brother was nailed up, and they 
had had an autopsy upon him. 

Q. (By the CHaArrmMANn.) Did they inform you the 
family had given its consent ? 

A. They told me the autopsy had been performed. 

(. Did he feel satisfied with the fact that an autopsy 
had been performed? Did he state it in such a tone that 
you would infer that he didn’t like the idea that an autopsy 
had been performed ? 

A. Icould not say from the way he spoke. We were 
simply speaking about how long we had known hin, ete. 

Q. Do any other members of the committee desire to ask 
Mr. Crowley questions ? 

Q. (By Councilman JORDAN.) Do you know whether 
this man had any other relatives? 

A. I know he had a wife and children, but they did not 
have much to do with him on account of his being a drink- 
ing man; but his brother stuck to him— both being 
veterans. 

Q. You saw the body brought over ? 

A. I knew that Sheridan was brought out, but I could 
not see the face. 

Q. You saw the body go over from the hospital to the 
morgue, but you could not identify it ? 

A. I could by the men sitting round when the man died. 

Q. But not from your own knowledge? 

A. You don’t have to see everything you know. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) You stated the other day that 
you were an inmate of the hospital ? 

A. Sometimes, ma’am. 

(. What time do inmates of the hospital retire? 

A. They retire usually at eight o’clock. 

Q. So that you were not in this building after eight 
o’clock that night, were you? 

A. No, ma’am. 
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Q. And you didn’t see this man Sheridan after eight 
o'clock that night ? 

A.)-No: 

(. How did it happen you were in this building that 
morning? I may be mistaken, but I understand that people 
in the hospital do not usually come into this building. 

A. I simply made it my ‘business to attend to this blind 
man; there was no one else here to do it. 

Q. In your testimony you said the man bled in the sink 
all night ? 

A. He told me he bled in the sink. 

@. Do you know who saw him ? 

A. I know there are a good many men who don’t dare to 
come up here. 

(. I would like to see some of these men here. 

A. You can canvass that ward and find out. 

Q. You have not seen anyone who saw him bleed in the 
sink ? 

A. I have heard of it from many. 

Q. Do you know whether or not an effort was made to 
get the doctor that night? 

A. I know that the man’s own statement was that the 
night watchman told him he would notify the doctor. 

Q. Do you know whether the night watchman did send 
for the doctor ? 

A. Only the man’s statement that he said he would. 

Q. Do you know whether he did? 


A. I don't. 
Q. Do you know that Mr. Storin was not on duty that 
night ? 


peas. 1 donot. 

Q. Can you give us the name of the night watchman on 
duty that night ? 

A. I don’t know the other man’s name. 

@. You don’t know which watchman was on duty? 

As. £No. 

@. And you don’t know whether the watchman sent 
word to the hospital ? 

A. You seem to be going round in a circle, Mrs. Lincoln. 

Q. In other words, you don’t know that the doctor was 
not sent for that night ? 

Q. (By Alderman Brompera.) Whether or not the 
doctor was sent for? 

A. Ido not. 

@. You don’t know whether or not the man bled? 

A. I know that he bled in the sink that night. 
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Q. Whether all night? 

A. The entire night? He could not live through it. 

Q. How do you know it was in the night? It might 
have been in the morning ? 

A. Because I had seen the blind man between five and 
six in the morning, and he told me Sheridan had been sick 
in the night; and, besides, I heard statements made during 
the night in the ward. 

Q. What was the color of the blood ? 

A. It was a sort of dark or reddish brown. The sink 
was full of all sorts of scum in the morning. 

@. Was the matter in the sink fluid or solid ? 

A. You could only see a pale tint on the enamel in 
the bottom. 

Q. Did you see fluid or solid blood ? } 

A. I did not feel of it to examine it. It was a mixture 
of scum at the bottom. 

(). In other words, it was not clear blood? 

A. I should say not. It could not very well be clear, 
with this stuff mixed with it. | 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What else was there in the 
sink besides blood? 

A. Orange peel and a sort of foam on the brass part. 

Q. Was there signs of it where it ran off through the 
strainer, or pools of it? 

A. Near the sides and brass part — ‘This sink is used as 
a urinal all night long. It is the only place they go to in the 
ward at night. 

Q. (By Alderman BRomBERG.) They used the sink for 
that purpose ? : : 

A. Yes, sir. It is a sort of trough or slop-bowl, and 
seventy-five or eighty men use it. . 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Dr. Grainger would like to ask a 
question. 2 

Q. (By Dr. GRAINGER.) At what time in the morning 
did you see this man ? 

A. Somewhere around — towards noon time. 

@. What time did you see the blood in the sink? 

A. About five o’clock — certainly after five, not six. 

Q. You made the statement that this man was bleeding 
all night in the sink ? 

A. Or bleeding through the night. 

Q. What evidence have you when that took place? 
Might it not have taken place ten minutes before ? 

A. It looked from the blood-stains being paled out as 
though it ran some time before. 
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Q. Was the blood in a fluid or solid state when you saw 
it, and how much was in there? 

A. It must have been fluid when it went in. 

(. Was there any solid blood there or clots ? 

A. The stuff was mixed so—-I could see red seams 
through it. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — This is an important thing, whether a 
man could be allowed to bleed all through the night; whether 
this man, on his own testimony, was bleeding all night. 
There is no evidence, there is nothing to show the man was 
bleeding all night. 

Councilman Conway. — If I remember rae he asked 
Crowley if he knew how long the man was bleeding, and he 
said he did not know. 

Dr. GRAINGER. —I think the witness has stated that he 
was bleeding all night. 

@. But you cannot state here what condition the blood 
was in, or whether it was all blood or not? 

A. I ean state it was not all blood, but there were other 
things mixed with it. | 

Q@. <Any sort of other blood with it — any clotted blood ? 

A. This was between five and six o’clock when I was 
there. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — If the hemorrhage took place an hour 
before that, blood would have been in a clotted state. 

The CHATRMAN.— The way I understood Crowley’s 
statement to be, he does not know how much blood was in 
the sink itself, but he did see drippings of blood on the enamel. 
He says that about seventy or eighty men used the sink, and 
if they did so after it was used by this man Sheridan, cer- 
tainly there would not be much blood left. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — I am not trying to prove as to the quan- 
tity of blood. It is simply to show what time the bleed- 
ing took place. The impression prevails among the public 
that this man was allowed to bleed all night in the sink, 
and there is no evidence, I think, to show it. 

Alderman BromBerG. — Mr. Crowley does not state in 
any portion of his evidence that he bled all night. ‘This man 


Dr. GRAINGER. — Is that letter which has been read here 
produced in evidence ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Yes. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — In that letter it is stated that this man 
bled all night. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is right ; it is no use trying to 
take that away from the doctor. 
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Alderman BROMBERG. — Mr. Chairman, the man does not 
make the statement in any part of his evidence that Sheridan 
bled all night. 

Mrs. LINCOLN (reading). — “ This man was taken suddenly 
sick in the night with a violent eruption of blood from the 
lungs. The watchman in the ward sent a message from the 
ward to the doctor’s office. The doctor didn’t see fit to leave 
his comfortable bed, and consequently the man bled into the 
sink until morning.” 

Alderman BROMBERG. — He does not say continually until 
morning; it may have been at intervals. He does not make 
the statement that he bled all night. 

Q. Mr. Crowley, from the information you had about this 
man’s bleeding — or, rather, all the information you had was 
from conversation with him? 

A. I saw the blood in the sink. 

@. Thereupon you visited him and he told you he had 
bled during the night. 

A es, sir 

Alderman BromMBERG. — That is the testimony, Mrs. Lin- 
coln. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) You said he bled into the sink 
until morning. Did he state that he bled until morning? 

A. That he bled into the sink. 

(). Was that man in bed? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. I want to find out how that man was led back and 
forth from his bed. How did it happen that that man sick 
in bed — how did he get into the sink-room ? 

A. He probably walked. 

Q. Who helped him? 

A. A man can have a hemorrhage and walk. ‘The fact 
remains, there is nothing in that ward to spit in. 

Mrs. Lrncoun. — I want to find out who it was that helped 
this man. He says he does not of his own knowledge — 

Alderman BROMBERG. — All he knows is from his conver- 
sation with Sheridan. 

Mrs. Lrncouin. — Sheridan does not say he bled all night. 

Alderman BRoMBERG. — He does not make the statement 
that Sheridan spat blood all night; but it may have been at 
intervals, and that he bled from time to time in the sink. 

(. Do you know this blind man’s name? 

A. John Eckland. 

(. Did Eckland tell you this man was sick ? 

A. He said he heard that Jack Sheridan was sick all night 
down stairs. 
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Q. He told you of his own knowledge? 

A. Simply told me he heard he was sick. 

@. (By the CHarrMAN.) Was Eckland in the same 
ward with Sheridan ? 

A. The ward above. 

Alderman NoLAN. —I would like to ask Mrs. Lincoln if 
she will get the record showing what time the doctor waited 
on Sheridan first that morning, and what doctorit was. You 
have that, I suppose? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Would you like it at this stage? 

Alderman NoLAN.— Some time during the day. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Who occupied the bed next to 
this man ? 

A. I told you I looked in the door — I didn’t know where 
the man slept; in fact, I had no business over here. 

@. Do you know or not who the man was who slept — 
You say you had no business here ? 

A. There are a good many rules here written in fading 
ink. 

Councilman Conway. — Why don’t you seek that informa- 
tion from the ward-master ? 

Dr. GRAINGER. — Wouldn't it be better from the witnesses 
who were there? And also we will produce the records of 
the hospital to show what time the man received treatment 
— before the case is closed to-day. 

Alderman NoLtan.— Can you not get the record of who 
the inmates of that particular ward were that night, and who 
occupied the bed next to Sheridan. 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — Yes. 

Alderman NoLan. — Then it is not worth while to ask 
these questions of Mr. Crowley. 

Alderman BRroMBERG.— Now, we will proceed, if you 
have no objections — (After ashort consultation.) Alder- 
man Nolan would like this record at this time. 

Mrs. LIncoLn. — I understood from the chairman that we 
are to listen to all the evidence, and then put in our case. 

Alderman BromBera. — Alderman Nolan is simply asking 
for the records as a part of his case also. 

Alderman NoLtan.—I don’t think the agreement made 
between you and the chairman can deny me the right to get 
what I want. 

Mrs. LincoLn. — I am asking for information, sir. 

Alderman NoLtan. —I would like to have the record of 
the time the doctor first saw Sheridan. 

The CHarrMAN. — You know the order under which we 
are acting gives us the right and privilege to send for per- 
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sons and papers, and we peste to have them — they ought 
not to be withheld. 

Mrs. LincouLn. — It is only a question of time, sir. 
| :. Lincoln, I would like to ask 

Dr. Cox if he bas not those records in the room now. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — We are getting them, sir. 

(The records submitted to the committee for examination, 
Dr. Cox assisting in the inquiry.) 

Councilman Conway. — I would like to get this watch- 
man, Garrity, before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Messenger, will you find this man 
Garrity ? 

Councilman JORDAN. — That man is in bed — he is night 
watchman. 

Alderman BromBerc. —If there are no objections, we 
will proceed to the case of George Galvin until the other 

witness is called in the Sheridan case. 
~ Mrs. Lincozn. —I would like to ask if George Galvin is 
not here himself. 

Alderman BROMBERG. — That I don’t know. 

Dr. Cox.— He was discharged to Boston on the 20th 
of June — he asked to be discharged. 

Mr. Dossins. —I would like to know the exact date he 
was discharged. 

Dr. Cox. —I said about the 20th of June —I will look 
it up and find out exactly what it was. (The record 
showed that he was discharged June 30.) 


HueuH F. GARRITY — Sworn. 


Q. (By Alderman BRomBERG.) What is your full 
name ? 


A. Hugh F. Garrity. 

@. What is your position in this institution ? 

A. Night watchman. 

@. How long have you been employed here ? 

A. Almost seven months. 

Q. Do you know anything about the case of John 
Sheridan ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Who died here some time ago ? 

A, Yes; sir. 

@. Tell us what you know about it ? 

A. At1.15 A.M. I was passing him — 

Q. On what date, as you remember ? 

A. I cannot say what date. 
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Q. Go ahead. 

A. Iwas about to pass his bed, and he sat up and told me 
he was after going to the sink and throwing up some blood. 
So I went over to the hospital and seen the nurse in charge 
and told her to notify the doctor that this man had thrown 
up some blood. She came down — 

Q. Who was the nurse — do you know the nurse ? 

A. Miss Lyons ? 

@. She gave me two pills to take over to this man 
Sheridan. 

@. How long after you notified her did she come down 
to give you those two pills? 

A. About three minutes. . 

Q. Do you know whether she saw the doctor in the 
meantime ? 

A. She went up stairs to the ward, as far as I know. 
She claimed she saw the doctor. 

She claimed she saw the doctor ? 

Yes, sir. 

(By Councilman Conway.) Did she tell you that? 
Yes, sir. She came back and I gave Sheridan the two 


As directed ? 

Yes, sir. 

What happened after that ? 

He took the pills and laid down, and I stood watch- 
ing him a few minutes and he went tosleep.. Isaw him again 
afterwards, and at two o’clock he was sleeping. I madea 
special trip at 2.50 and he was still sleeping. Just as 
I was going at two o'clock one of the inmates came run- 
ning down and said he had a hemorrhage. I went to see 
him. 

@. Did you see him have a hemorrhage? 

A. He told me he walked to the sink and threw up more 
blood. I went over so the hospital, and two orderlies came 
over with a stretcher and took him over to the hospital. 

Q. About what time ? 

A. 38.15 A.M. 

Q. Do you know anything about the man after they took 
him over to the hospital ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) You said it was 3.15 he 
was taken to the hospital ? 

27 eee fe 

Q. Are you sure it was not any later ? 

A. Positive. 


rOPOoRr POLO 
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(. You are not sure you did not enter it into your book 
it was four o’clock he was taken to the hospital ? 

A. About 3.15 he was taken to the hospital. 

Q. (By Alderman BROMBERG.) Answer Councilman 
Conway’s question. 

A. I cannot say what is on the book now. 

(. Would you enter it on the book then if he was taken 
to the hospital, or wait until four o’clock ? 


A. I would enter it at 3.15. 

(J. Why are you so sure as to the other ? 

A. Because I was out starting on the three o’clock wind. 

(. When you went over to the hospital whom did you 
see ? 

A. Miss Lyons. 

(J. Did she send the orderlies over ? 

A. Yes, she sent the orderlies over. 

Q. But Miss Lyons gave you two tablets, and you 


assumed she got them from the doctor ? 

A. She handed them to me. 

Q. Did you not say she went upstairs ? 

A. She went up to tell about Sheridan having the hemor- 
rhage, and then came down and gave me the tablets. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Were there several doctors 
sleeping in the building at the time? 

A. I don’t know how many were sleeping there that 
morning. 

Q. Isn’t there a certain doctor on watch that time in the 
morning ? 

A. I don’t know as a certain doctor would be. I don’t 
know what the rules of the hospital would be. 

Q. You don’t know as they have a doctor on duty at cer- 
tain times during the night ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) You said the first intima- 
tion you had was 1.15, and then in a few minutes you 
reported the matter and you had the pills there ? 

A. From the time it was first reported to me unt I got 
_ the tablets was within fifteen minutes. 

Q. Did you see any doctor at all that night Ein the time 
he took sick and the time he went into the hospital ? 

A. No doctors came over—he was taken over on a 
stretcher. 

Q. Did you write that report in the book that at 1.15 
Sheridan was taken sick, and at two o’clock the pills were 
administered under the direction of Dr. Cox, and 4.20 he 
had a hemorrhage. There is a great variance in his state- 
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ment. I would like the witness to see that book to see 
whether he would recognize that as his handwriting. Is that 
your writing, Mr. Garrity (handing book to witness who 
examines it) ? 

A. Yes (after some hesitation), that is my writing. 

Q. Well, you still are willing to confine yourself to one 
statement ? 

A. It is so long ago I might have made a mistake in the 
time. 

@. You swore you were sure; you would not qualify that 
according to your written statement, that it was done in half 
the time your statement made it done? (No response.) 

Q. (By the CHairMAN) When you went into the ward 
to see after this patient, did you notice the sink at that 
time ? 

I saw a little blood in the sink. 

Where was it? 

On the bottom of the sink. 

Anything else in the sink besides blood? 
That is all I saw. 

What color was the blood? 

Kind of pink — light red. 

It was on the sides ? 

On the bottom. 

About how much would you say there was ? 
Not much — just enough to cover the bottom. It did 
not cover the whole bottom, a small — little square. 

@. Did it appear as though some of the blood went down 
the strainer and run off? 

neon yO RiL. 

(J. Therefore the blood you saw was not all that went 
into the sink ? 

A. Some of it had been washed away. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) What time did you go 
on duty that night, Mr. Garrity ? 

A. Icannot seem toremember. My general time is from 
twelve midnight till eight A.M. 

@. That was your regular time ? 

A. Sometimes we change off duty 
mean to say. 

Q. Do you remember the night well enough to say 
whether you were on duty all night or not? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Could you tell by the records whether you were on 
all night or not ? 

A. I could not give a good idea. 


POPOPOPOPOY 


doing other duty, I 
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@. Do I understand by your answer that you were on all 
night that night ? 

A. I went on at two A.M. and quit at eight A.M. 

Q. Suppose you go off at twelve, do you tell the watch- 
man of any severe cases on that night? 

A. He tells me, because he is on the first half. 

Q. And if you were on the first half you would tell the 
man who came on after you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did he tell you anything about this Sheridan case 
when you came on? 

A. He did not say a word to me. 

@. When you saw the sink the first time, was it when 
you first went over to Miss Lyons? 

A. I-saw blood on both occasions. 

@. Before you went to Miss Lyons and after the inmate 
told you he had had another hemorrhage ? 

A. Isaw blood both times. 

Q@. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) Do you think, Mr. Garrity, 
that you used due diligence in getting that man over to the 
hospital as soon as you could ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. (By Dr. GratncerR.) Did you see the blood in the 
sink? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How large a space did it cover, so far as you 
remember ? : 

A. Probably eight inches. Just a slight little scum in 
the bottom of the sink. 

Q. Did you see this man have the hemorrhage? 

A. Ionly took his word for it. I saw the blood in the 
sink, 

Dr. GRAINGER. — I don’t want to use any technical terms, 
but I do think that the minds of the investigating committee 
should be made clear on this point. <A doctor would not 
call this a case of hemorrhage. Spitting up blood and 
hemorrhages are two different things. A man may raise a 
mouthful of blood, but it is not a hemorrhage, but simply 
spitting blood. I want to explain to the members of the 
committee just what it is. There has been no evidence of 
hemorrhage in this case except the spitting of blood. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Do you consider spitting of blood 
would cover a space of eight inches so that it would form 
ereat space in the sink, and look as though it flowed away ? 

Dr. GRAINGER. — Yes, sir, I think two ounces of blood 
would do that. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — How long would it take ? 

Dr. GRAINGER. — Five minutes, or it might take an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. — When a man gets up twice, wouldn’t it 
appear the man had a hemorrhage ? 

A. I certainly would not consider two or three ounces of 
blood a hemorrhage. 

Councilman Conway.—Some went down through the 
strainer. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — There is no evidence to show that it 
did. 

Councilman Conway. — It is a natural consequence that 
anything going into a sink, with a hole in it, that some of it 
will go down. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — If a sufficient quantity went in. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Can a person empty a bucket into a 
sink without it wetting the whole of it. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — You are assuming that there was a lot 
of blood, and I want—I think we can prove there was not. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) In Garrity’s report he says 
there was a pint of blood when he first looked in the sink. 

The Witness. — Mr. Sheridan made the remark to me 
that he spit up about a pint. 

(. And you said he vomited about a pint. 

A. That was the statement he made to me. 

Q. (By Alderman BroMBere.) Do you enter state- . 
ments that patients give to you—are you in the habit of 
doing that as a report for yourself, without stating it was 
a statement coming from them ? 

A. Ido sometimes; I put down their statements in the 
book. 

(.° Do you always do that? 

A.- Asa general rule, I do. 

@. Sometimes you don’t and sometimes you do put in 
what you say yourself? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Have you any method of distinguishing whether you 
say it yourself, or whether this man or that man tells you? 

A. Iam positive — 

Q. As you were a little while ago until you were con- 
fronted with this evidence. 

A. I am positive about the statement about the pint of 
blood. 

Q. From what he told you— not because you saw it? 

A. Because he said that. 

Q. Why didn’t you make the statement that John Sheri- 
dan told you he vomited a pint of blood? Why didn’t you 
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enter it as a statement from him, and not as your own 
knowledge — have you any reason why ? 

A. I have no reason. 

(2. Do you know whether this Miss Lyons is working in 
this institution now ? 

A. I think she has left. 

Q. (To Mrs. Lincotn.) Is Miss Lyons working here 
now ? 

Ae By: Mrs. Lincoun.) She is working at Deer Island 
—she is working elsewhere. 

Q. How do you happen, Mr. Garrity, to remember this 
case of John Sheridan with so much vividness ? 

A. I just remember the statement he made to me, that is all. 

(. How do you happen to remember it so carefully so that 
you can state so positively under oath that Sheridan told 
you he vomited a pint of blood, and a moment before you 
said the hour was 1.15, and the records show it was two. The 
book shows there is a divergence in the time, and yet you 
remember that statement Sheridan made, do you? 

A. Yes, sir; I remember what he reported. 

(). But you didn’t remember the time. Have you talked 
with anybody about the case since it occurred ? 


A. No, sir. 

(). No person whatever? 

Aco Noe sir: 

Q. With Crowley ? 

A. No, sir. 

(. Or with any other inmates of the institution ? 

A.. No, sir. 

Q. Or with the trustees ? 

AY <No, sir. 

Q. (By Mrs. LINCOLN.) Bes Garrity, do you remember 


any other instance of a man having a hemorrhage at night 
in this institution ? 

A. No, ma’am. 

Q. So it was an unusual occurrence and you remem- 
bered it? 

A. 1 remembered it. 

(). Because it was not customary for inmates of the 
house to throw up a pint of blood at night? 

A. No, ma’am. 

Q. Do you think there was any bleeding in the interval 
between the first and the second time? 

A. No, ma’am. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Why do you think 
there was not any bleeding between those times ? 
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Because he said there was no bleeding. 
You didn’t stand there watching ? 
No, sir. 


PePrer 


(By the Ginenrakt Aid waked up when he had 
another hemorrhage, and you were notified of the fact? 

Poo e3, 810. 

Q. (By Alderman NouAn.) How long have you been 
working in the institution? 

A. About seven months. 

Q. When did you come here? 

A. The 18th of December. 

Q. Then you were just here a month when this thing 
happened? 

A. I could not say as to that. 

Q. The 18th of January it happened. 

A. Then it would be just a month. 

@. Did you ever have any experience attending sick 
people before coming here ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then you could not be expected to know what to do 
in a case of hemorrhage ? 

A. Ishould simply notify the doctor. 

Q. Mrs. Lincoln asked you if you had any experience 
previous to that. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I asked if any inmate had — I wanted to 
know whether he had any experience himself in looking after 
people. Those cases do not occur every night. 

Q. (By Councilman JoRDAN.) Did they send immediately 
from the hospital when you notified them ? : 
A. On the second time when he threw up blood they 

came right over. 

The CHAIRMAN.— That is all, Mr. Garrity. 


JOHN J. CROWLEY -—- Recalled. 


Q. (By Dr. Grarncer.) Have you had any conver- 
sation with any of the officers of this institution about the 
evidence given here to-day ? 

A. Never spoke to any officer except when I bought 
stamps for letters. 

@. Did you have any conversation about your letter? 

A. Nothing except to get the stamp. 

@. Did you mention anything about the letter? 

A. Nobody knew I wrote the letter except myself and 
the man who received it. 
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Mr. Doppins. —I would lke to state here to the board 
that I never saw Mr. Crowley before he came up here yester- 
day. 

Dr. GRAINGER. —I don’t think I mentioned anything at 
all about the trustees, and hope that the board and the com- 
mittee will not infer that Mr. Dobbins got this man to testify. 

Alderman BRoMBERG.— Now we will proceed to the case 
of George Galvin. What do you know about the case of 
George Galvin ? 

A. All I know is when this man’s arm was broken, and 
he asked me to incorporate his case in the letter. 

Q. You mentioned it in the letter because he told you to? 

A. He didn’t know about the letter, but wanted me to 
mention it. 

Q. He was here until the Fourth of July? 

A. I think he left the Tuesday before the Fourth. 

Q. Do you know anything personally about this case of 
George Galvin, who broke his arm, and the treatment he 
received here ? 

A. Only from his statement made to me. I was not on the 
ground when the accident happened. 

Q. That settles it, you cannot testify in regard to that 
case. 

Councilman JORDAN. — Do I understand that this case of 
Galvin’s will be withdrawn from Crowley’s personal obser- 
vation ? 

Alderman BroMBERG. — According to his own statement 
he has presented it because Galvin asked him to. 

Councilman JORDAN.—Is that what he stated in his 
letter ? 

The Witness. —It came to my knowledge, as stated in 
the letter. 

Alderman BromBerG.—It simply says “look into the 
case of George Galvin.” 

Dr. GRAINGER. —I think Mr. Crowley testified a few 
minutes ago that he had no conversation with any inmate or 
officer about the evidence given before this board He now 
distinctly states that he had a conversation with Galvin. 

Alderman BromMBEerG.—I don’t think he testified that. 

Dr. GRAINGER. —- Didn’t he state that Galvin asked him 
to bring his case before the board ? 

Q. Ihave asked the question, Did you have any conver- 
sation with any officer about this testimony? Now he states 
distinctly that he asked him to bring this before this board. 

Mrs. LINcoLN. — The question was— officer or inmate. 
The stenographer might read the statement. 
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(Stenographer reads question.) 

Mrs. Lincouty. — Has that platform always been in the 
same condition since you have been here? 

Alderman BRoMBERG. — He cannot know anything about 
that? Then the Galvin incident is closed. The next 
question is what do you know about the autopsies in -this 
institution ? 

A. What I know about them is simply seeing the crowd 
around here with students cutting all day long. It is right 
near where the consumptives sit. I have been at the door 
myself, seeing these bodies being sewed up. This has been 
discontinued since the investigation began.. 

Q. Since the investigation began ? 

A. A short time before. 

@. You say this autopsy is within a short distance of 
where the consumptives sit? 

A. Itis within a hundred feet. The stench is such that 
you can smell it all over the hospital. 

@. And you have sat there and seen the orderlies sewing 
the bodies up? 

A. Ihave looked in there when going by. The visiting 
students not only go there, but they make a business of 
visiting the consumptives. Thirty or forty of them visit us. 
They turn a man over on his back, thumping him and using 
a stethoscope — those sick men. I have had them take me 
and punch me on the back. 

Q. In going by the door can you see those autopsies 
being performed ? 

A. No, not that— when the orderly was washing them 
off. 

Q. After washing them off? 

A. Icouldn’t see just what they were doing, but finishing 
off what the doctors had done. 

Q. And you saw what was done — and there was an odor 
from the autopsies ? 

A. There was always a stench there. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) I don’t think this man 
can distinguish such an odor. 

A. It was a disagreeable, damp smell. 

Q. (By Alderman BromBEerG.) Are you obliged to sit 
there ? 

A. Of course you cannot see into the morgue, but you 
get an idea of what they are doing. 

@. (By Councilman Conway). You gay you have seen 
a number of students at various times ? 

A. Yes, sir, thirty or forty times. 
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Q. Going over to the autopsy room? 

A. Yes, with satchels and various books. I have seen 
them coming from the boat and coming out of the door. 

Q. How many coming out at a time? 

A. Five or six at a time. 

@. Have you seen any of the doctors from this institu- 
tion going in there with them? 

A. I could not say. 

Q. You have never seen any of the doctors going in with 
them ? 

~A. I have seen the men I knew were doctors. I have 
seen Dr. Magrath go in. 

@. Have you seen students go in without any doctor 
accompanying them ? 

A. I could not say who they were, but they were older 
men with them, much older. 

Q. You would know if the resident doctors went in with 
them ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You say, Mr. Crowley, that 
you have seen students and older men, whom you supposed 
to be doctors ? 

A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Do you know whether they were admitted by an officer 
of this institution? Did they come to the hospital and get the 
keys themselves of the morgue, which I understand is 
always locked? 

A. Itis always open. You could go by and find it open 
many atime. I have done it myself. 

Q. So they can come down from the city and go into the 
morgue and get their subjects ? 

A. Of course, when I struck itit was open. They might 
find it open, as I have myself when I went by a great many 
times. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — We admit that autopsies are performed 
here. 

The Witness. — Performed at wholesale. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Did you ever look in when a 
body was being operated on ? 

A. Yes, sir, lately, when a woman was. I could only 
see her head. 

(). Was the body covered ? 

A. I have seen a man’s body nude, with men washing 
him. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Do you remember any 
orderly washing off bodies after an autopsy ? 


Or 
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A. Ihave seen James Hughes. 

Q. Is this man Hughes here now? 

A. They all left on account of that dispute about the City 
Hospital. 7 

@. Are any of these men here? 

A. They are all new men; they have patients here now 
doing night orderly work; they cannot get men to do it. 
They have had consumptive men on the night watch. These 
orderlies left in a body. 

. Why did they leave? 

A. On account of the sputum they have in these tin 
cans; you know they are dangerous to have around. Since 
these men left there is a lunatic there carrying these about — 
you can send for this man, Cornelius Sullivan. 

@. You must not get excited. This testimony is under 
oath, and whatever opinions you may have about an individ- 
ual, you are not to say a man is insane because you think 
he is. 

A. It is a well-known thing on the island. 

Q. (By Alderman BromsBere.) We want to find these 
things one at a time. That is all you can testify about 
autopsies ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mrs. Lincoln, have you any questions 
to ask? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I don’t want to ask any questions about 
the autopsies. You said nobody knew about the letter of 
yours ? 

A. When I sent it? 

@. Was it before or after that that Mr. Galvin asked you 
to include his case? 

A. I said to Galvin in the bushes that I was going to do 
something about Letford and Sheridan, and he said put my 
case in; but I didn’t mention what I was going to do. 

Q. (By Alderman BRoMBERG.) Now, as to the lack of 
system in the conduct of affairs on this island, and the fact 
that it is useless to complain to the doctors or to the man- 
agers er Board of Trustees, as no attention will be paid to a 
complaint. You say there is absolutely no system in the 
regulation and conduct of affairs ? 

A. I mean I have made a complaint and was told to take 
off my clothes and go to bed. For instance, they gave us 
steak — the impersonation of a steak — which they throw in 
with the beans, and other food. I complained of this toa 
nurse, and the doctor told me to go to bed. 

Q. Itis the way the food is served? 

A. And the food itself, the quality of it. 
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What do you mean? 

The toughness of it, and the age of it. 

Do you have any other complaint? 

It is pretty hard to tell about meat. 

Do you have any decayed meat served to you? 

It is not — it has not gone beyond the stage. 

What do you have to complain about the system ? 
The way things — I know cases where the men have 
not been bathed for months, in the hospital. There is a cer- 
tain list sent over, just so mich underwear, and for weeks 
those suits would be left there. The orderly is only a figure- 
head, and don’t know his business. 

(). How often are your clothes washed ? 

A. Once a week. 

Q. Won’tthey allow you to have a bath when you want it? 

A. Over in the Consumptives’ Hospital, but I believe 
not here. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That may be stricken out. 

Q. What do you know about the lack of regulation, or 
failure to observe the regulations in the conduct of affairs 
here? 

A. I believe that is all included in what I have said. 

@. Do you mean by that that the employees do not 
observe them or the officers ? 

A. The doctors do not live up to the book of rules which 
I have read. 

Q. The book of rules which you have read? 

A. For instance, they are told not to threaten before the 
patients, or reprove the patients before one another. 

Q. Do you know there is a rule where the doctors should 
not reprove the patients? 

A. A case of this, a man O’Brien, and Dr. Cox assaulted 
him, and the case of the steak complained of by myself, and 
I was told to go to bed. 

Q. You were told to go to bed, and this in the presence 
of other patients ? 

A nurse and other patients. 

Who told you that? 

Dr. Knowlton. 

Has Dr. Cox ever told you anything of that kind? 
No, sir. 

How often havé you complained before ? 

This once, in regard to food. I learned by that that 
it was useless to complain, and I have said nothing since. 

@. Were you present when this assault was made on one 
of the inmates ? 
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A. No, sir; I was within fifty feet, but I did not see it. 

@. Have you any other complaint ? 

A. To show you how the nurses do—I was called up in 
the ward by two of the men who asked me to come up. The 
nurse had made a remark, and I was called up by two patients 
from the end of the ward to hear what the nurse was saying. 
She had just read the paper, and said (reading from the paper) 
I was dying from consumption, and wished I had died before 
I got that evidence in. 

Who said that ? 

Miss O’ Donnell. 

Did she say it to you? 

No, sir; those two men heard it. 

Who are the two men? 

Mr. George Gleason and William Vail. This is 
simply to show what I have got since yesterday — since that 
paper came yesterday morning. | 

Qe Yourtite that 

A. ‘The nurses do not hesitate to say the medicine is too 
good for us. Itis an insult. They say you are a pauper 
and the medicine is too good for the likes of you. You get 
no redress, and there is no redress for these things. 

Q. What nurse intimated to you that you were a pauper? 

A. Her name is Friese. 

Q. Is she here now? 

A. I believe she is. 

Q. The men were making a complaint about the medi- 
cine ? 

A. And she said, “It is too good for you.” 

Q. To you? 

A. To four or five of us together. I think the man was 
Murphy; there were two or three. 

(. And she made the remark ? | 

A. “The medicine is too good for the likes of you.” 

Q@. Did she say pauper? 

A. She didn’t use the word pauper. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How does the food to-day 
compare with the food before this investigation started ? 

A. It is different in some ways, inasmuch as it is served 
hot; but the meat is the same old — 

Do you get enough? 

A. Yes— 

Q. It is served hot now ? 

A. The regular soup is served hot. 
Q 
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A. I have seen more new suits around the institution 
lately than before; but, as for the hospital, it has not 
changed a particle. 

@. What is the condition of the hospital itself before and 
after the investigation ? 

A. Notmuch different. There is a little more scrubbing up. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.) Mr. Crowley, do you remember 
at any time that there was trouble in regard to the food here? 

A. Yes, sir; I do remember it. 

Q. What was it? 

A. They gave us a concoction here, called liver stew, last 
winter, and the men refused to eat it. I never saw it on any 
bill of fare. They went out of the dining-room. Of course, 
they were badgered around the cellar as a consequence, and 
one man named Charles McKenna was locked up. He 
refused to go to work, I suppose, on the strength of the food. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That may be stricken out. 

The Witness. — This man was locked up. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Do you know whether this 
man McKenna was locked up for any other reason except his 
objection to the food as served? 

A. I don’t know, sir. 

@. Do you know if that was the specific charge ? 

A. ‘I do not know. He was eventually sent off the 
island. 

Q. (By Mr. Doppins.) Was there any other time that 
the inmates went out of the dining-room on account of the 
food — the institution dining-room where you eat? 

A. No; this was down stairs where the trouble took 
place. 

@. You don’t know of this? 

A. I smoke in the hall, down below, and the men come 
out of there. 

Q. Were you present when this affair happened ? 

A. No; but I saw them come out. [ heard the agitation 
before dinner about coming out. I heard it argued down 
stairs by the old men — the oldest men there. 

Q. (By Alderman BRomMRERG.) You mean has there 
been any previous trouble in regard to food? 

A. There have been two or three, but I was not present 
at the time. The men came out of the laundry; they refused 
to work. 

Q. For something? 

A. It was food or coffee in the morning; I don’t know 
whether it was dinner or breakfast. I know they changed 
the coffee afterwards. 
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Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Mr. Crowley, you are in the 
Consumptives’ Hospital ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. What kind of baths are there now? 

A. Down stairs there is a shower and tub bath, and up- 
stairs nothing but a tub. 

Q. And are not the men allowed to take baths when they 
want to? 

Poe ek essen, Ani. 

@. And you have no difficulty in getting a bath when 
you want it? 

A. No, ma’am. 

Q. (By Councilman JORDAN.) Have you ever known 
of any insulting language by the inmates to the officers ? 

A. Not in my presence that I know of. 

Q. You never heard of any officers being insulted ? 

A. Not that I know of — that I remember of. 

Councilman Conway.—If you send for these two wit- 
nesses, Messrs. Gleason and Vail, it will finish these two cases 
up at the present time. 

Q. (By Alderman BromBerG.) What other testimony 
have you to introduce at the present time? Tell us anything 
you know that you want to bring forward. 

A. There was a man brought down here this winter — ~ 
William Sheehan, a plumber, of Charlestown. He was a 
very sick man when he came here. He had the mark of 
death in his face. He was here a week or more and he was 
set at work in the scrub-gang. The man was fit to be in 
bed, and finally the relief officer put him in the dining-room 
to work, and he was so sick that the relief officer told him to 
sit down, instead of what the doctor told him. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I don’t think this is evidence of his own 
knowledge. 

The Witness. — Yes; I spoke to this man many times. 

Q. Now, this man was very sick when he was brought 
down here? 
| Yes, ma’am. 

What was his name? 

William Sheehan. 

You state he was put in the scrubbing-gang ? 

Yes, ma’am.— 

And the relief officer — 

This relief officer was Galvin. He told him to sit 
down, and the man worked in the dining-room until Thanks- 
giving or after. Finally he collapsed, and was brought over 
on a stretcher, and died in the Consumptives’ Hospital. The 
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man was driven around here for weeks. If you will call up 
William Roach, he worked under Galvin, he will probably 
have something to say about it. 

~Q. Galvin was the man you spoke to? 

A. I have not spoken to either of these men. 

Q. (By the CHarrman.) Did this William Sheehan 
complain of being in consumption ? 

A. No; he didn’t think he was in consumption. He 
thought he had the liver complaint. He said he was in the 
dispensary in the city. 

Q. Did he cough? 

Alc NO sSIt 

Q. Did he complain of the treatment ? 

A. He said the doctor was giving him pills, and things of 
no good. He asked the doctor for admittance to the hospital. 

(). And he was refused ? 

A. Hesaid he was not sick enough. After this man died 
his sisters in Charlestown were notified; they said they wished 
they had known it at the time, but now they didn’t want to 
make it public, as the man had been dead for some time. 

@. I didn’t quite catch that. 

A. His sisters were notified by a man in the institution, 
and they said they were sorry they didn’t hear of it at the 
time when he was sick, but it was too late then. A man 
named Loughlin went over and told them. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Do you know that this 
man had consulted with the doctor? 

A. Yes, sir; he showed: me the pills he had Pees 
from the doctor, and some medicine to drink. 

@. Did he tell you what the doctor said? 

APNG. Rite 

@. Did you ever see him examined by the doctor? 

Yaad haere 

Q. (By the CHAtRMAN.) Does Mrs. Lincoln desire to 
ask Mr. Crowley any questions here ? 

Mrs. LincoLn. — No, sir. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — I would lke to ask if this testimony is’ 
of his own knowledge? Did he hear a conversation of the 
man’s friends? Did he see the man fall? 

The CHAIRMAN. — He said the man collapsed and went to 
bed. 

Councilman Conway.— He said he could not swear to 
that. 

Dr. GRAINGER. —I do think Alderman Bromberg ought 
to extract from this man what he knows, separate from what 
he has heard from other men’s statements. 
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Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) And you state that William 

Roach said to you that he collapsed ? 

No, sir; I did not. 

That he knew anything about him > 

He knew about him. 

From hearsay, as you do? 

That he saw him right in the institution. 

That he knew more about him than you did? 

Yes, sir, and worked with him in the dining-room 
when sick. 

(). It was in the dining-room he collapsed ? 

A. I don’t know. I knew he went to bed. I heard of it 
in a dozen quarters, in the smoke-hall. 

Councilman ConwAy.—I wish Mr. Crowley to be in- 
structed through the chair to report to this committee any 
conversation made to him by the nurses. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Crowley is allowed to make state- 
ments of his own personal knowledge. 

The WitNEss. — Can I produce witnesses ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — We want to hear from all we can while 
we are down here. Afterwards we shall hold the meetings in 
the city. While here we want to use every witness we can 
procure. 

The Witness. —I wish to say it is going to be very hard 
for me. They are afraid of the retaliation. I know this 
from the old men down stairs; they told me yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You can assure yourself and other 
inmates that they will have the City of Boston behind them, 
and they need not be afraid ; and we will inquire from time 
to time what their condition is —and what their treatment 
is — every one who testifies. 
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GEORGE W. GLEASON — Sworn. 


Q. (By Alderman Bromperc.) What is your full 
name ? 


A. George W. Gleason. 

Q. What is your age? 

A. Twenty-three. 

Q. How long have you been here? 

A. Well, I have been here off and on for about one , year. 
Q). When were you first admitted ? 

A. June 23. 

(). Nineteen hundred and two? 

A. 3 Yes, sir, 

Q. 


How long did you stay at that time? 
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Until October 6. 

Then you were readmitted ? 

December 1, 1902. 

And you have been here since that time? 

No, sir; I went out April 6, 1903. 

Nineteen hundred and three? 

Yes, sir. 

When were you readmitted again ? 

The 14th of May of this year. 

You have been here since ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you hear the nurse within a few days make a 
statement here, within a few days, in regard to John Crowley ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). What was the name of the nurse? 

A. Miss O'Donnell. 

(J. Where is she stationed ? 

A. JI think in the lower or middle wing of the old hospital 
at present. 

(. What did you hear her say ? 

A. Well, she was reading a newspaper, and William 
Vail and I stood behind her, and she pointed to a paragraph 
in the paper where it said that John J. Crowley, a consump- 
tive, dying of consumption in the Long Island Hospital. 
And she said, “It is too bad he didn’t die. Here is another 
thing, a man bleeding to death all night in a sink; how can 
that be?” And I told her, ‘Certainly that can be. I have 
bled all night and have filled a chamber with blood during 
the night.” That is all I heard her say, and we walked 
off. 

@. Did she make any allusion to your being a pauper? 

Wiese ND, Sire 

Q@. Have you any other statement to make at this time? 

TING) BITE 

@. Have you any complaint to make about your own 
treatment ? 

A. No,sir. I have got a home and look at it this way — 
if I don’t like it I can get out. 

Do you know of any cases of abuse ? 

No; to tell the truth, I don’t. 

You don’t know of any? 

No; I don't. 

And you have been here off and on for a year? 

I don’t think of any just at present. 

Do you know a nurse by the name of Miss Friese? 
Yes, sir. 
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Q. Did you ever hear her make the statement that the 
medicines the patients received were good enough for them ? 
Not that I remember of just at present. She may 


Q. Have you been in the hospital up to this time? 

A. Yes, sir, since May. 

Q. You don’t do any work at all? 

A. Since I have been back this time just a little dusting. 

(J. Are you compelled to do it? 

A. Ido it more for — exercise. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn ) I would like to ask him if he 
has every opportunity to bathe in the hospital? 

A. Yes, ma’am; every opportunity. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Much obliged, Mr. Gleason. 


WILLIAM VAIL — Sworn. 


(This might be called a reluctant witness, for, although he 
was summoned by the committee, he had to be sent for by the 
messenger and commanded to appear.) 

Q. (By Alderman BromBrerc.) What is your full 
name ? 

William John Vail. 

How old are you, Mr. Vail? 

Forty-eight. 

How long have you been here? 

On and off for about eight months. 

What was the last time you were admitted ? 

The 13th of June. 

Were you present yesterday or the day before when 
a nurse named Miss O’Donnell made a statement in relation 
to John Crowley? 

A. I was; yes, sir. 

@. What did she say? 

A. That is, I was not speaking with him, but I heard the 
conversation. 

Q. What was the conversation ? 

A. Iwas getting my coat out of the closet; she was read- 
ing a newspaper, and I think a man named Gleason said 
something about Crowley being dying of consumption at 
the hospital, and the question came up of his being in 
pretty good health; and I think Gleason said, “That is 
funny; him dying of consumption.” And she said, turning 
round, “ He ought to die.” That is all I know about it. 

Q. You heard her say it was too bad he didn’t die 
before ? 
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A. Something to that effect. 

Councilman JORDAN. — That is not what he said under 
oath. 

Q. Do you know any other evidence, Mr. Vail, that you 
want to bring before this committee ? 

At. MNO, 810: 

@. Have you any complaint to make ? 

A. Nota thing. 

@. You are perfectly satisfied with the treatment you are 
receiving here ? , 

AS. ADcameyes;, sit. 

Q. You have all the opportunity to bathe in the hospital 
you want to? 

A. Ihave nothing to kick about at all. If I didn’t want 
to ae I would go to Boston and stay there. 
Are you confined to the consumptive ward ? 
Yes, sir. 
Do you have to do any work ? 
Off and on a little. 
Are you compelled to do it? 
Well, I should say not; for I have been asked to 
work on a number of occasions, and when they told me to 
do it, I told them I was not able, and I have never been asked 
after that; when I told them the reason they excused me. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLAn.) What was your reason for 
refusing to come when the messenger went after you ? 
I did not want to be mixed up in it; I had never — 
What was the reason ? 
I did not come down here to make trouble. 
Were you afraid of the after effect ? 
I did not give it a thought. 
Did you anticipate what the committee was going to 
ask you { ? : 
I was told outside I was going to be called in this 
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Who told you? 
Parties outside. 
Who were they ? 
Patients. 
What did they tell you? 
They told me I was going to be called in this 
O’ Donnell case. 
(. You were not afraid to come in and tell the truth ? 
A. I did not think it was my business. Let them take 
care of their own business. 
(. You must have some reason ? 
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A. I told you the reason. I said I thought I was better 
out of it than in it. 

@. Would it have any bad effect ? 

A. I don’t care for the effect, one way or the other. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Don’t you know it is the duty 
of every inmate towards the citizens of Boston who might 
become future inmates to have each and every inmate help 
the committee as much as he can? 

A. Iwas not mixed up in the affair at all. 

@. You are an inmate of the institution of the City of 
Boston, and the city is supporting it, and we are the com- 
mittee to find out whether anything wrong has occurred, and 
you to tell the truth. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Mr. Vail, you said you 
overheard this conversation ? 

A. It was to a man named Gleason. 

You overheard it ? 

Yes. 

Did you say anything to anyone else about it? 

Only they told me I would be brought up over it. 
Did you see Miss O’Donnell ? 

No, sir. 

Did you have any conversation with her ? 

I don’t think she knows how I heard it, because I 
happened to be getting my coat out of the closet. 

(. You didn’t tell anybody about what you heard? 

A. No, sir, I have not. 

Q. (By Councilman JorpAN.) The superintendent 
went down to induce you to come up ? 

A. Nobody has approached me at all — 

(. To induce you to come up stairs ? 

A. Dr. Lord came down and said the committee wanted 
to see me. 

Q. Didn’t Dr. Cox? 

A. “Go right up, William,” he said. “They won’t 
hurt you.” He told me to come because I didn’t want to 
come. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) You are not afraid to 
tell the truth in the matter ? 

A. I have told the truth. 

@. You know the committee came down to investigate 
the truth — you seem to be afraid to be brought here and tell 
the truth. 

A. I thought there were lots of others mixed up in the 
affair that should be brought here. 

Q. Do you know any of the others mixed up in the affair? 
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A. I heard of others sending letters, and knew they were 
mixed up in the affair. 

Q. Do you know of anyone being ill treated here? 

A. You can hear people say lots of things in a place 
like this. 

@. Have you seen any ill treatment here in the time you 
have been here, eight months ? 

A. I don’t know as I have seen anybody beaten, or any- 
thing of that kind. 

Q. Has the food been bad ? 

A. It satisfied me, or I should not stay here as long as I 
have. 

@. Have you had any tough steak ? 

A. I don’t eat much steak, and don’t try to see whether 
it is tough. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) Have you been kindly treated ? 

A. I got everything I asked for. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Do you ask for much, or do 
you take just what you get? 

A. I take what I get, and it satisfies me, that is all. 

@. You are satisfied with what you get, because you 
would not get any better ? 

A. J have not got any kick at all. 

Q. You know some fellows kicked that didn’t get any- 
thing done? 

A. Iknow what I done, and don’t care about the others. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Vail, thank you; you are excused. 


CATHERINE O’DONNELL — Sworn. 


Q. (By Alderman BrompBera.) What is your full 
name ? 

A. Catherine O’Donnell. 

Q. How long have you been in this institution ? 

A. Seven months. 

Q. Repeat the remark you made yesterday concerning 
James Crowley in the presence of Mr. Gleason and two in- 
mates ? 

A. I don’t seem to remember anything I said about him. 

Q. Do you remember reading the paper yesterday ? 

A. I read the paper yesterday. 

@. Who was present when you read the paper ? 

A. Miss Tucker. 

(. Who else was present? Now be very careful to re- 
member. 

A. Mr. Vail was present; that is all I remember. 
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You don’t remember anybody else ? 

No, sir. 

What were you doing? 

1 was simply reading the paper. 

Aloud ? 

No, to myself. 

Did you make any remark ? 

I did not make any remark. 

How do you happen to remember that Mr. Vail was 
present ? 

A. Because I remember his speaking to me. 

Q. What did Vail say to you? 

A. Mr. Vail said that he remembered of having a hemor- 
rhage where he bled almost all night. JI remember now 
of saying that I did not see how a man could bleed all 
night. 

Q. You made the remark that you didn’t see how a man 
could bleed all night ? 

A. And live. 

@. And what response did Mr. Vail give to that? 

A. He said that he had a hemorrhage where he bled all 
night. 

@. That was in reply to your remark that you didn’t 
think a person could bleed all night and live ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. This remark was occasioned by what you saw in the 
paper? 

He -) €8,-617; 

@. What you read in the paper? 

A. What I read was about some patient that said he had 
bled here all night. 

Q. . What was the name of the patient? (Hesitation on 
the part of the witness.) Is your memory going back on 
you on that point? You remember reading the paper, but 
you don’t remember the patient ? 
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He was near at this time? 
I don’t remember about Gleason at all. 


A. No, I don’t. 

@. You read that part aloud? 

A. No, I did not; I read the paper to myself. 
Q. And made this remark ? 

A. I made this remark, and Vail overheard it. 
Q. And he said that he bled all night? 

A, . Yes. 

Q. Did Mr. Gleason say anything to you? 

A. No. 

Q. 

A. 
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Q. Don’t remember you saw Gleason at all on the 
premises ? 

A. I might have seen him, but he was not present when 
I made that remark. 

How far away was he? 

I don’t know. 

Where was he? 

I don’t remember where he was. 

You must have some notion where he was ? 

He was round the hospital somewhere, but I don’t 
remember where he was when I made the remark. 

@. Where did you see him at the time that conversation 
was going on? 

A. I said I didn’t remember that he was present when 
the conversation was going on. 

Q. But you said you saw him where? 

A. Round the hospital somewhere. 

Q. Where? 

A. Round the wards somewhere. 

Q. What part of the hospital do you remember seeing 
Gleason in? We want to find out where you saw Gleason, 
if you saw him at all. 

A. Isaid I seen him in the wards. 

Q. You saw him occasionally, you mean, or at that time. 

A. Isawhim in the wards, I cannot tell you anything else. 

Q. At the time this conversation took place? 

A. At the time the conversation took place I don’t 
remember of Gleason being present. 

Q. Did you make a remark about John J. Crowley in the 
presence of Gleason? 

A. Yes, I said I thought it was Crowley’s own state- 
ment. 

@.- Now you admit you made the statement to John J. 
Crowley ? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. Well, about Crowley? Now repeat that statement. 

Councilman JoRDAN. — The Alderman seems to be trying 
to mix up this girl. 

The CHAIRMAN.— She seems not willing to make an 
answer to his question. 

Councilman Conway. —I believe she is here to answer 
our questions. 

Alderman BRoMBERG.— We want no protection of these 
witnesses by Councilman Jordan. Now we want to find out 
what statement was — please tell us what you said about Mr. 
Crowley. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — Yes, what you said is all that is neces- 
sary. What did you say about John Crowley when you 
read that piece in the paper. 

A. I said I thought it must be all the patients that made 
those statements, and they sent the letter together, instead 
of John Crowley alone. 

@. And what you meant by that was that Crowley was 
merely the mouthpiece for other patients ? 

Yes. 

Did you say anything else? 

That was the only remark I made. 

And you made that aloud ? 

I didn’t know as I made it to Vail alone. 

You didn’t intend it for Vail alone? 

It was after I read the paper. 

Was anybody else there ? 

There was another nurse there. 

Who was she? 

Miss Tucker. 

Did you say anything else about Mr. Crowley ? 
That was all I said. 

Did you say anything else about any other patients 
of the institution ? 

m. No, “sr, 

Q. And this is the entire statement you have to give us 
in relation to the matter of Crowley ? 

pate aen OS: 

(. I want to ask you — did you or did you not make this 
statement to Mr. Vail, that it was too bad that Crowley did 
not die? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. When you read this statement about the patient 
dying of consumption, did you make the statement out loud 
that it was too bad he didn’t die before giving his testimony ? 

A. No, I didn’t make that statement. 

Q. Do you remember distinctly that you didn’t make that 
statement ? 

A. Jyremember distinctly I didn’t make any such state- 
ment. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Did you make any such 
statement to anybody else other than Mr. Vail? 

A. I didn’t make the statement to Vail. 

Q. Did you make it to Mr. Gleason ? 

A. No, I did not. Gleason wasn’t around when I made 
the statement. I remember Vail being there when reading 
the paper, and he spoke about the hemorrhage. 
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Q. And you didn’t make the statement that Crowley 
ought to have died before now ? 

A. No, I didn’t. 

Q. You swear to that? 

A. I swear that. 

The CHAIRMAN.— The reason we asked you was we 
understood that yesterday you were reading a paper at some 
part of the institution, and you were in conversation with 
Mr. Gleason in regard to the letter from Mr. Crowley which 
was read to the meeting Tuesday. At that time we under- 
stood from Gleason that you said it was too bad Crowley 
didn’t die before writing that letter, and it was overhead by 
Vail, who does not know you knew he was there. Now, you 
gay you were in conversation with Mr. Vail, while Vail says 
he was simply getting his coat out of the closet. Now, 
you positively state in the face of those witnesses that the 
remark was not made. 

Witness. — I say I didn’t make it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Vail has come here against his own 
will — he didn’t want to testify against the institution, in- 
mates, or any one else, but he says you made that statement, 
and that he overheard the remark, which is substantially the 
statement of Mr. Gleason —and you deny it. 

Q. Do you deny that under oath? 

A. I deny that I made any such remark. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Are you friendly with 
both these two witnesses — you never had any trouble with 
them ? 

A. I never did. 

Q. You never had any disputes ? 

A. I never had disputes with any of the patients. 

Q. (By Alderman NouaAn.) Do you remember reading 
that portion where it referred to Mr. Crowley, a consump- 
tive patient, speaking about a man dying at the island? 

Ase Y-OS, Sir, 

Q. And what followed immediately afterwards — any 
comment at all? 

A. The only comment that was made was this: Miss 
Tucker said, “Dying of consumption; he looks pretty 
healthy.” I said, « Yes, dying of consumption — he looks 
perfectly well.” 

(. Was anything else said by you that they might mis- 
construe ? 

A. Unless that was it. 

Q. Both of those men have sworn under oath, neither 
knowing the other was coming — isn’t it possible you may 
have made that remark without knowing — 
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A. I might have said he was a dying patient, but I 
didn’t say it was too bad he didn’t die. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You said in your testimony 
to Alderman Bromberg that you thought in your opinion 
that Mr. Crowley didn’t write it of his own free will, but 
wrote it for the other patients. 

Ax Yes: 

Q. What do you mean by that? 

A. I thought they had all put him up to writing the 


Q. Do you know that they have any reason to do so? 
Ato sir: 
Q. Why do you think that? 
A. I don’t think he would write it unless he was put up 
to it. 
Do you think there is a feeling among the patients to 

have him write such a thing ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do you think there is any feeling ? 

A. I think after this tronble has come up there might be 
some feeling. 

@. Didn’t he express dissatisfaction before that. Had 
he ever made any objections whatever ? 

Bo: aN: | 

Q. (By Mr. Dossriys.) Have you been friendly with 
Mr. Crowley recently ? 

A. Friendly? 

Q. Have you had any trouble with him? 

A. No, I never had any trouble with him. 


ELIZABETH AGNES FRIESE — Sworn. 


Q. (By Alderman BromBeRG.) What is your full name? 

‘A. Elizabeth Agnes Friese. 

(). How long ago did you come here? 

A. Iam here two years and five months. 

(. Then you have graduated as nurse; you are now — 
what is your position ? 

A. Head nurse. 

@. Were you present yesterday when the conversation 
took place between yourself and Mr. Vail and some other 
inmates of the institution ? 

A. + (No audible response. ) 

@. Do you remember at some time there was some 
medicine complained of by some of the patients here, and 
you made some remark at that time? 
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A. Ido not. 

(. Did you make the remark that the medicine was too 
good for some of these patients ? 

A. I don’t remember that I did. 

Q. Do you remember making any such statement as 
that ? 

A. I don’t remember saying anything of the kind. 

@. When four or five of the patients were standing 
together, and there was a complaint of the medicine, and you 
said it was too good for them ? 

A. I don’t remember anything of the kind. 

@. You say you don’t remember of having made any 
such statement? You are not in the habit of making such 
statements ? 

A. No, sir; I am not. 

Q@. You gave the medicine, saying it was what was 
ordered, and they had got to take it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Have you ever made 
any remark to the patients that they were dependent to a 
certain extent upon the City of Boston, and that they should 
not complain of anything they received ? 

A. I may havé said they should not complain — that 
they got what they ought to get — that they got their share. 

Q. That it was good enough for them ? 

A. They might have got better, but they were getting 
what was very good for them. 

Q. And as good as they could get under the circum- 
stances ? 

A. Yes, sir. y 

Q. Did you make any statement with which they might 
take offence — saying they were dependent upon the city ? 

A. I never used such language — or said anything — 

Q. Did you ever use the word “ pauper ” at all? 

A. Never. . 


(The morning session adjourned at 2.30 P. M.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 4.30. 
JULY 9, 1908. 
The CHAIRMAN. — The meeting will please be in order. 
After disposing of what we have this morning I suppose 
there is nothing else to do with the Crowley case. We will 
now call upon Mr. Eugene L. Bryant. 
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EUGENE L. BRYANT — Sworn. 


Q. (By Alderman BrompBere.) What is your full 
name ? ; 
Eugene Leslie Bryant. 
What is your occupation down here ? 
Head farmer. 
How long have you been in this institution ? 
Six years the 19th of last June. 
What experience did you have before coming down 
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I have always been a farmer. 
(By Mr. Dopprns.) Aside from your farming have 
you any other trade ? 

A. Yes, sir, I have worked some —my father was a 
mechanic, and carried on a farm at the same time. 

Q. What class of mechanics? 

A. He was a ship joiner first, and graduated into house 
carpentry as ship joining went out. 

Q. You worked with him? 


Pia. - Wesssir, 
@. You have charge of the farm Here 
A. Yes, sir. 


@. What is the class of help you have to assist you in 
the farming ? 
Well — average. 
You have charge of the barn and cattle, I suppose ? 
Yes. 
How long did you say you had been here? 
Six years the 19th of last June. 
The past year, has there been more than the usual 
mber of cows die here? 
No, sir. 
How many did die? 
Two. 
In the last year? 
In the last year. 
How many were killed? 
In the last year ? 
Yes. 
Let me see; I have the data here in the books. (Ex- 
amines his book.) Perhaps you would like it just as it 
is here. 
@. You can read it. 
A. Beef, 2; died, 2; condemned, 11—up to the 1st 
of July, commencing January 1, 1902. 
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(). Seventeen in all? 

A... Yes, sir, | 

Q. Is that the usual number every year disposed of 
down here? 

A. The eleven condemned is an extra affair, on account 
of tuberculosis. 

How many cattle are there here now’ 

There are thirty-one. 

How many were here when you came here? 

Fourteen. 

How long ago was that did you say ? 

Six years ago. Fourteen and one heifer calf, if my 
memory serves me right. 

@. How many have you bought or have been bought in 
that time ? 

A. Well, l would not give it exactly — fifteen or eighteen 
— I could not remember exactly. 

@. In the six years do you mean? 

A. That is as near as I can give it to younow. Of 
course, if I had the books I could give it exactly. 

@. How many heads of cabbage did you raise last year? 

A. Now, you would like to know the number turned 
into the consumption of the institution ? 

Q. No; raised ? 

A. I could not give it to you that way. If you would 
like the quantity consumed I could give it to you. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The total number raised ? 

Mr. Dossins. — We bought a lot. 

@. Well, how many were lost last year on account of 
freezing ? ; 

A. We would have to estimate that, perhaps, if you 
will allow me to explain. In the piece of winter cabbage, 
after the summer cabbage was gone, we put a team and 
gathered ten or twelve barrels a week. We would pick outa 
head here and there, and after the heads are taken out the 
rows became irregular and you could not very well estimate. 
I could estimate the quantity that froze and decayed on 
account of extreme cold and then the wet. I should say 
from 1,600 to 2,000, and then leave quite a leeway as a guess, 
having in mind the piece and the looks of the rows. Now, 
you know how the consumption from the farm is done by 
requisition. My credit comes from a weekly requisition and 
the cook’s receipt for it. The receipts from the cook were 
about 300 barrels. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How many in a barrel? 

A. About twenty or twenty-one. We handled them by 
the barrel last year entirely. 
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Q. (By Mr. Dopsrys.) You have a steam launch here ? 

A. Naphtha. 

@. Your son is down here in the summer most of the 
time ? 

A. He is in the provinces now. 

Q@. No? He was last year? 

A. During the vacation. 

(. He was here as an officer in some department ? 

A. He worked assisting on the farm. 

(. How much was paid him? 

A. My impression now is $25 a month and board at our 
place. 

Q. Do you sell anything from the farm, pork or anything 


of that kind, or exchange it? 

A. Some exchanges. Pork is not in my line. 

Q. You have charge of it? 

A. Lonlyship it. There was some pork, I think, shipped 
away for exchange. 

Where was it shipped to ? 

A. I don’t really know. 

Q. How much of it was — do you know? 

A. No; the storekeeper could tell you. 

Q. Is there anything around here you have bought or had 
given to you in the way of lumber or building material? 

ieee. CS, Sil: 

Q. What was it, please? 

A. I beg your pardon, isn’t that too broad to cover — 

Q. Is there any building material that you have taken 
away from the island ? 

A. Not having counsel, I consider that too broad. If 
you will make your questions definite, I will answer them to 
the point. 

Q. Have you taken away any building material from the 
island — windows, doors, lumber of any kind? 

A. I beg your pardon—TI don’t wish to use up your 
time. The nature of the question being so serious, it seems 
to me it ought to be confined by— considerations — knowl- 
edge, or something of that — 

Q. (By the CHatrrMAN.) The trustees have agreed to 
come down here without counsel. You being a city officer, 
I know you can answer properly if counsel is not drawn into 
this affair ? 

A. Idon’t want you to get the idea I am trying to hinder 
you in the least, but it seems to me the question could be 
given in such a way as to avoid trouble. If I knew how far 
you were going with these questions, I might answer. 
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@. You can answer that question, and then make any 
explanation afterward. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) If you have taken any 
lumber or building material from the island, you can answer 
yes or no? 

A. Now, some would consider it taking from the island, 
that everything on the island belonged to the institution. 

Alderman BRoMBERG.— Don’t look ahead on this. An- 
swer the questions as given you. 

Mr. Dospins. — We are not going to trap you at all. 

@. (By Alderman BroMBerG.) Just answer the ques- 
tion — yes or no. 

A. I can answer that I have taken lumber, but I desire 
to make an explanation in regard to it. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Have you taken lumber or 
any material — yes or no? 

So far as the island goes — yes. 

(By Mr. Dospsins.) By whose authority ? 

A portion by the superintendent. 

What superintendent ? 

In charge at that time — Dr. Hartwell. 

He gave you permission to take it away. 

Yes, sir. 

Did you know that was property of the city when you 
it away ? 

That portion of it, yes, sir. 

You considered he had the right to give it to you ? 

Not give it to me. 

Not give it to you? 

No, sell it to me. 

Have you a bill of sale of it ? 

A portion I have, and a portion on consideration. 

What was the consideration ? 

To pay what it was worth to me. 

Have you got that bill of sale here? 

A receipt for that portion. 

What did the bill of sale consist of? 

Windows. 

Was there anything else ? 

Not on that. 

Well, anything else or any other bill of sale? Have 
you any other bill of sale for windows ? 

A. Not from the institution. 

Q. Well, from anybody? 

Any Beer: 

Q. Who have you got it from? 
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A. A lumber company in Weymouth, J. B. Rhines & Co. 

Q. No, this property of the City of Boston, which you 
took away from here. Now, how could you get a bill of sale 
from a company somewhere else? 

Alderman NoLan.— He understood you to ask if he had 
any lumber in his place which he bought at Weymouth. 
You mean what kind of lumber he got from here. 

@. (By Mr. Dopsins.) You said windows in one case ; 
now what else? 

A. Second-hand lumber, heavy and light, sheathing, 
material from the wood pile to build a cottage. 

What cottage ? 

A. cottage in North Weymouth. 

Who owns that cottage : ? 

I do. 

And you are building a cottage at North Weymouth? 
oy. Ser Sir. 

Who are building it ? 

Myself and son. 

How did you get it over to North Vane moudh? 
Towed it over with my launch. 

How do you say you got it over? 

Towed it over. That didn’t have anything to do with 
this here. 

Q. What contractors did you have anything to do with ? 

A. King was one, and the contractor who repairs the 
dormitory; they were the two largest concerns I had to do 
with. I had quite a quantity from King, given me by his 
foreman, Peterson. 

Did you have a bill of sale of that? 

I didn’t think I needed it. 

He gave it to you? 

He gave it to me. 

Did you consider it his property ? 

Yes, sir; he had charge of it. 

There was some other lumber brought here recently 
— new lumber? 

A. This was tolerably good lumber — staging lumber 
which had been used to put up a staging in the stable, but 
good lumber; and put up in the dormitory to put on those 
covers and that cement work; used only a week or so, and 
then the staging taken down. 

@. It is down in the book “ Wharf’ — the coal wharf. 
Have you got any of that kind of lumber? 

A. I have lumber that resembles that, two or three 
pieces. 
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Q. That came from here ? 

A. No, sir; it came off the beach. 

(). It came off this island ? 

A. Off the beach of this island. 

Q. How did it get on the beach there ? 

A. I could not tell you; it must have come out of the 
water. 

Is that the same kind of lumber they are building the 
wharf with ? 

A. It resembles it very much. 

Q. It is stamped and branded as the same kind of 
lumber ? 

A. They are building another wharf with the same kind 
of lumber. Of course I cannot tell you that part of it. 

(). How often do you have to take a trip over to this 
cottage ? 

A. Not very often. 

(J. How many times a week ? 

A. Some weeks I don’t go at all, and some months I 
don’t goatall. I haven’t been off seven days since January 1. 
I have looked it up for your benefit. 

Mr. Dossins. —I don’t know how that would benefit me. 

@. (By Alderman Nouan.) You say you bought some 
lumber of Dr. Hartwell? 

Ase e528 ne ti 

(. About how much, and the nature of it? 

A. Sheathing — that sheathing that came out of the 
hospital. 

(. About how many feet? 

A. The job, now I have got it planned, will take about. 
1,000 feet. 

You have the 1,000 feet ? 

Pretty near to it. 

How much approximately ? 

Very near 900 feet. 

How much a foot did you pay Dr. Hartwell for it ? 

I was to pay him what I thought it was worth to me. 
Have you paid him? 

No, sir. 

I understand you said you had a bill for it? 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I think he said he had a bill for win- 
dows. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) First you said the only 
thing you got from the island was windows. About how 
many windows did you get? 

A. Three windows. 
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You paid for them? 

Fifty cents apiece. 

What kind of windows ? 

Two light bottoms, six light top. 

Did you get any shingles from the institution? 

No, sir. 

What do you mean when you say you had your time 
red up for the benefit of Mr. Dobbins? 

I saw in the paper that I used my spare time over 
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Do you consider that a joke? 

No, suv. 

I thought you did the way you said it. 

(By Mr. Dopsins.) On the first of January of last 
r how many cows did you have on the island — 1902? 

A. Twenty-nine. 

@. Can you get that bill you paid for the lumber and 
produce it? Produce it to-day, this afternoon ? 

A. Which bill do you mean, sir, now ? 

Q. The bill from Dr. Hartwell of the doors, ete. The 
bill you got from him. 

A. I didn’t tell you I had a bill for that. 

(. I understood you paid for it. You got a bill for what 
you pe for ? 
I didn’t say that. 
You were going to pay for it when you got ready ? 
A. Any time when they wanted it. 
@. You got the lumber for your cottage ? 
A. A portion of it. 
Q 
A 
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How many feet remain now ? 
I want about a dozen more pieces to complete the 
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jo 
Q. You have already 900 feet over there ? 
A. About that; yes, sir. 
Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.), You said when you came here 
st that you had about fourteen cows ? 
A. Fourteen cows and one heifer. 
Q. Now you have something like thirty-one all told? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Do you think the population of the island has in- 
creased twofold to warrant that number of cows to supply 
milk for the inmates and officers of the island? 

A. I don’t understand your question. 

Q. You said when you came here six years ago you had 
fourteen cows and one heifer, making a total of fifteen — 
now you have thirty-one all told. I ask you if you think 
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the population of the island has doubled in those years, war- 
ranting the doubling of the number of cows? 
A. That isa problem. I don’t know anything about it. 
(). Is all the milk that comes from the cows used on the 
island ? 
It is. 
Do they have to buy milk outside ? 
They did. 
Now they don’t buy any? 
Yes, sir; they do. 
Is all the milk used, and you need more? 
More than what the cows produce. 
What is the reason you don’t buy more cows ? 
Our stable is affected with tuberculosis. 
Where did you live, Mr. Bryant, before you came here ? 
Brighton. 
How long did you live in Brighton ? 
Oh, I was there two different times. The last time 
eight months to a year. 
@. How long previous to that had you been away from 
Brighton ? 
About two years. 
Where ? 
To Belfast, Me. 
Previous to going to Belfast where did you live? 
At Brighton. 
Before that ? 
Belfast; from the West before that. 
Have you done any carpentering here while acting as 
around the institution ? 
No, sir. 
You say you have charge of the shipping of stuff 
shipped away from the island ? 
My teams take it to the boat. 
Do you drive your teams to the boat? 
No, sir. 
Your men do? 
Yes, sir. 
You see it put on the boat? 
Yes, sir. 
Do you trade stuff ? 
No, sir? I: do:not. 
Who does ? 
The superintendent. 
The storekeeper does the shipping. How much do 
you consider the lumber got from the superintendent worth, 
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that is, the doors, windows or any other lumber, the sheath- 
ing — that you might have got down here? 

A. The windows are settled for. The lumber will I 
think be about half the usual lumber would cost — ten or 
twelve dollars. If I could get it over and if my launch 
holds out — 

@. How many windows did you get? 

A. Three. 

Q. Yousay that the other stuff you got down here, you 
were going to pay for that with some other consideration ? 

A. That you just mentioned. 

Q. The sheathing, etc. 

AG, OSs t8lle 

Q. What is the consideration going to be? 

A. I was to pay for it what I considered it worth for the 
work I used it for. 

Q. Now 
piece of lumber on the beach belongs to you? 

A. Yes, if I take care of it. 

Q. If you found some valuable article on the beach that 
you knew belonged to the institution, would you take that 
home with you? 

A. No, because I am an officer of the institution. 

Q. Don’t you consider that when there is a_ building 
going on like the coal pocket, that some of the lumber might 
drop on the shore and that lumber could drift away ? 

A. Is there any method of knowing it is his lumber? 

Q. Wouldn’t you naturally suspect it was? 

A. I might suspect it. 

Q. Then if you suspected you were taking it shouldn’t 
you consider that it was the same lumber that had fallen off 
the wharf? 

A. I told the foreman on the job it was his. 

(J. And he allowed you to take it? 

A. He said he didn’t care if it was —he wasn’t going 
down there for it. It was too far. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Did I understand you 
to say, Mr. Bryant, that you got three windows at fifty cents 
apiece ? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you a receipt for those three windows ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You gotit from Dr. Hartwell? 

Arey OS..8ir. 

Q. Have you the receipt for it with you? 

Ae Y OS; Bir. 
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Q. May I look at it just a moment, please — or the chair- 
man of the committee, possibly? How much milk do you 
get from these thirty-one cows a day ? 

A. In the neighborhood of three hundred quarts — not 
exactly — from two hundred and eighty to three hundred — 
in that neighborhood. 

Q. They will average ten quarts, will they — the cows? 

A. Well, hardly; it will take better cows than we have to 
do that. 

@. Did they average ten quarts a day when you got 
them ? 


A... No. 

@. Do you know how much you paid for each cow when 
you got it? 

Ay NO: 


@. Didn’t you have anything to do with the price paid 
for the cows? 

A. A portion of them I did. 

Q. What portion of these thirty did you have anything 
to do with? 

A. Four or five of them. 

Q. What was the average price paid for those cows ? 

A. Forty-eight dollars, or forty-eight dollars and fifty 
cents. 

Q. And they didn’t give but ten quarts a day when you 
got them ? 

A. I didn’t say that. 

(. lI understood you to say they would not average ten 
quarts a day? 

A. Average is a big word to use in that connection. 

Q. What was the average from those cows ? 

A. For how long a period; from when to when? 

For instance, what was the average of a cow when 

you bought it? 

A. Some cows will give three times as much as others. 

Q. I asked you how much those cows gave when you 
got them? 
For two or three weeks, until they got acclimated to 
the conditions here, they would give fifteen or sixteen pounds. 
How much will a pound equal? A quart? 
Ten quarts weigh twenty-one pounds; that is, a pint 
a pound is the general way of getting at it. 
How many pigs have you on the island ? 
About 217 hogs. 
And is the pork all used on the island ? 
It was not last year. 
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Q. You don’t know how much was shipped away, I 
understand ? 

A oNo. 

Q. You don’t know how much was used in the institution ? 

A.--No. 

Q. You don’t know how many pigs were killed and 
dressed ? 

A. I could tell. 

@. You have no idea at present? 

A. I should have to look it up on the books. 

Q. Now, about those eleven cows condemned; you dis- 
posed of them? 

A. They were disposed of by going to Ward’s Island. 

@. Were they sent to Ward’s, or did Ward come for 
them ? 

A. Ward came for them with a tug. 

@. Were they killed here? 

A CER 

@. There are cows on the island affected with tuber- 
culosis ? 
It is natural to suppose there are. 
You don’t know? 
No, sir. 
Why don’t you take means to find out? 
We have — every means a man can. 
What means? 
Tuberculosis tests. 
They don’t respond to the test? 
Not to that extent you could condemn them. 
But still you think they are affected? 
Naturally, the conditions tell us so. 
What are naturally the conditions ? 
The old stable full of germs of disease. 
It would be a good idea to get rid of the stable? 
We've got to work out that problem. New cows 
ought not to go into that stable. 

Q. Can you give an idea of the selling price for the 
cabbages that were spoiled ? 

A. Two or two and a half cents. 

Q. For full-grown cabbages in the fall? 

A. About that. 

Q. Could you buy them for two cents apiece? 

A. At that time of the year I could buy them for six to 
seven cents a barrel. 

Q. What kind — drumhead or Savoy? 

A, Drumheads. 
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Q. Was this man King who was doing the work doing 
it under contract ? 

AC Seey GS Bie ne 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What do you call the fall? 

A. Fall — after the 1st of September. 

Q. What time did these cabbages freeze up ? 

A. The last of November or the 1st of December. 

@. Wasn’t it around election day, when we had it 
below zero? 

A. Yes — that exceedingly cold snap. 

@. You don’t call that fall with the thermometer down 
below zero in December? Isn’t that pretty late for cabbages 
to stay out in the field? Do you think truck farmers would 
allow them to stay out so late and take the chances of a frost 
and cold to that extent? 

A. That is not a natural thing for a farmer to do. 
Perhaps it is too late, but conditions very often change our 
minds. 

Q. Wouldn’t you think conditions would not improve 
after the 1st of December ? 

A. <A person might be so situated that he could not do 
what he wanted to do even to save his life. 

What else were you doing? 

Grading. 

Wouldn’t it be better to leave the grading alone? 

I could not say. 

Who told you to do the grading ? 

The superintendent. 

That grading could have waited till later on? 

It might have, and it might not. 

There was not anything special about it ? 

They were anxious to get the grass seed on it to get 
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green. 
Why were you not anxious to look after the cabbages 

when the grading was not absolutely necessary? How large 

a piece of grading was it? 

A. An acre and a half or two acres. 

Q. It would take sft all winter to do that grading, I 
suppose ? 

A. We graded as long as we could. The ground froze. 

Q. When did you begin? 

A. In September. 

Q. Then you next began in the spring when the frost 
came out of the ground ? 

A. Some of it—some is not done yet. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLANn.) Did I understand you to say 
you had twenty-seven cows the Ist of last January, 1902? 
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Mrs.. Lrncotn. — Twenty-nine. 

Q. Did you buy any last year? 

A. There was none bought last year. 

@. You lost seventeen last year, and you have thirty-one 
now. ‘That makes forty-eight ? 

A. Twenty-nine cows and sixteen heifers. 

Aren’t you just straining at a little bit of a gnat? 
You don’t want to be so flippant. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You would help the committee out if 
you would make a plain statement of the facts. When we 
say cows we mean anything in the form of a cow. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLtan.) How many heifers did you 
have last year? There is nothing funny about this. I 
asked you how many cows last year, and you said twenty- 
nine, and you might have added something about the heifers. 
I see you took particular pains to state that in another place. 
Nobody asked you about heifers then. 

A. That would complete the — 

@. You don’t want to be so facetious. How many heifers 


last year? 
A. Sixteen. 
(). That makes forty-five. 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You have enough to make forty-eight ? 
A. January 1, twenty-nine cows and sixteen heifers. 
@> oThat akon forty-five ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
(. How many did you lose last year for the use of the 


island and tuberculosis ? 

A. Seventeen. 

Q. Thirty-one and seventeen make forty-eight, and 
twenty-nine and sixteen make forty-five; where did those 
other cows come from? 

A. There are three that belong to the battery here. 

Q. Why don’t you tell the truth? Do they belong to the 
City of Boston or to the United States ? 

A. There are thirty-eight in the barn that belong to 
Boston. 

@. Who pays for the feed of those three cows in the 
barn belonging to the United States ? 

A. Boston. 

Q. Under whose order is that done for the support of the 
United States cows? 

A. The superintendent. 

The CHATRMAN. — Let the councilman see the receipt. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsiys.) During the time the contractors 
were here on the island, did you board any of the men ? 
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A. You are going some ways back. 
Alderman BROMBERG. ioe bas yes or no. 


A.- Yes. 
Q. How much did you receive for the board — how much 
apiece ? 


Councilman Conway. —I object, unless Mr. Dobbins can 
show the reason for answering that question. It is immaterial 
how many people Mr. Bryant boards in that house. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I think, as a man living on the City of 
Boston’s island, he has no right to be in the boarding house 
business and doing farm work on the island at the same time. 

Councilman Conway. — That is the question ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is the question we want answered. 
If it is the intention of the gentleman — Mr. Dobbins insists 
on the question. 

Councilman Conway. — I insist upon being heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Dobbins has the floor. 

Councilman Conway. — I don’t think Mr. Dobbins should 
ask questions in regard to the man’s personal business unless 
it is shown that the money of the city or the provisions of 
the city were used for his benefit. If that is the intention I 
withdraw my objections. I wanted to know his intention 
before asking the questions. 

The CHAIRMAN.—I don’t think he need tell his in- 
tentions, if he designs to ask it for that purpose. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) Did you board some of these men? 

AT RY O85 SIT, 

Q. How many? 

A. Lately? 

Q. At different times. 

A. At the time they were building the power house the 
assistant superintendent came to me and wanted to know if 
I could take care of some of the help there so pay could get 
through quickly. 

Who is the assistant superintendent ? 

Mr. Clark. 

How many did you then board ? 

Ten to thirteen. 

How much did you receive for the board ? 

They fixed the price, I think it was $3. 

Since that time you boarded some other men ? 

For a short time. 

How many did you board that time ? 

We started with three — the inspector, engineer, and 
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How much did you receive apiece for them ? 
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A. ‘The inspector paid twenty-five cents a meal. What 
the other men paid a week —I think, was $4. They stayed 
there Sunday on account of taking care of the lights. 

And the food you obtained where ? 

Of the institution. 

You obtained institution food and charged them board ? 
I paid for it. 

Whom did you pay? 

The clerk — the bookkeeper. 

Here in this institution ? 

Yes, sir. 

You bought the food from here ? 

I am supposed to pay what the material costs here. 
With whom did you make that ariangement? 

With the superintendent and the trustees, I suppose. 
When ? 

Before I commenced to live here, the superintendent 
did — I didn’t make any arrangements. 

Q. Did the superintendent make any complaint as to 
your boarding these men ? 

: Dr. Hartwell did. 

When? 

Soon after they commenced to board. 

What did he say ? 

He said I ought not to do it. 

You said you had permission ? 

Before that I did, and didn’t think of it. The men 
wanted to stay. I didn’t think of it being out of the way. 
He said it was, and I stopped right off. 

Q. Did you pay for all this food you got from the 
institution ? 

A. Ipaid forit. The requisitions go into the office; 
they make out the bills and I pay the bills. 

Have you got those bills ? 

They are down to the house, I think. 

Who makes out those bills ? 

The clerk is supposed to. 

From this office ? 

Yes, sir. 

(By the CHAIRMAN.) Did you take the milk and 
vegetables out for boarding these ten or fifteen men you were 
boarding at the time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will the books of this institution show you paid for 
an increased amount of the necessities of life at the time they 
boarded with you? 
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No; that is the reason Dr. Hartwell objected. 

How many in your family ? 

Two —my son comes home once in a while. 

Yourself and wife? 

Yes, sir. 

During the time you and your wife were alone the 
books will show a difference in the amount of stores due 
you at that time and the amount for thirteen and fourteen 
men ? 

A. Not on vegetables. 

Q. On everything you bought down here? 

A. It will in the store bills. 

(. Can you send after the bills to-day ? 

A. Icould not. I should have to go and hunt them up. 

Alderman Nouan. — The books down in the office would 
show. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mrs. Lincoln, will you send for wee 
books, so we can look them over ? 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — Yes, sir. 

Q. You said the superintendent fixed the price of $3 ? 

A. It was about $3 or $3.50. They kept those men up 
here nights. 

Q. They paid the money to your wife every week? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you don’t know whether it was $3 or $3.50 — 
it was two or three years ago? 

A. It was about two years ago. 

@. You don’t know which they paid you per week ? 

A. JI don’t know anything about it; my wife attended to 
that. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Mr. Bryant, going 
back to those three windows again. You say there were 
four or five panes in the top sash and two in the second? 

A. She said something about glass. 

(. The windows were complete ? 

A. Yes; they were supposed to be complete. 

Q. How is it this receipt is made out to E. L. Bryant, 
glass for three windows, nothing about windows, but only 
glass ? 

A. That was a mistake on the part of the bookkeeper. 

Q. Do you usually take a receipt that you know there is 
a mistake on ? 

A. I had no use for glass alone. 

(. The glass went with the windows? 

A. Of course it ought to. 

Q. Why should the glass be specified in the trade? 
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A. I left that to her and didn’t notice it until the occa- 
sion came for examining the bill. 

Q. Had the windows been used before ? 

A. They came out of the operating-room ; they were cov- 
ered with paint. 

Q. You got a pretty good bargain — three whole win- 
dows. ‘The glass was all whole ? 

A. It was covered with white paint. 

Q. That didn’t spoil the glass any ? 

A. Only the labor of getting it off. 

To say the least, which you will admit yourself, when 
you got three windows and got a receipt for glass for win- 
dows at $1.50 —it is rather peculiar ? 

A. Yes, but it covers the case. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Do I understand you got 
the casings — and all with the windows ? 

A. Yes, that was the situation. 

Q. Now, all you have paid for the lumber got from the 
island is $1.50? 

Ay 2 sY.ex,- Sir. 

Q. You acknowledge in regard to those pieces picked 
up — you acknowledge they belonged to the island — and 
because you called the foreman’s attention to the fact, and 
he said he didn’t care anything about it, you thought you 
were justified in taking it because he didn’t care anything 
about it? | 

Pate ES, RIT 

Q. You didn’t think it was your duty to look out for the 
city, to hinder your pulling it in? 

A. That is a contract down there. 

Q. It is ina contract, but not to go to waste. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) - Is it a contract job? 

A. It is. 

Q. (By Councilman JorDAN.) I would like to ask Mr. 
Bryant to show a receipt for shingles ? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Mr. Dobbins asked about the shingles. 

Mr. Dossrns. — I never did. 

Alderman NoLaAn. — [ asked it. 

Councilman JorDAN. —I know all about the shingles, 
and want to stop that newspaper talk about the shingles. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I would like the stenographer to turn 
back and look up about the shingles. 

Alderman NoLan. — I think I asked about shingles. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossrns.) In that paper I think they 
referred to a hand-cart — does that belong to you ? 

ASSDY es, sir. 
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Q. That is yours, too? 

Ay 7 Yes} sit: 

(). Where did you buy that ? 

A. At Joseph Breck’s. 

Now, as regards the beef bones that came from the 
island — you collect them, do you?. 
They get gathered after a time; I don’t collect them. 

Q. Do youdo anything with them ? 

A. They get into the barrels. 

@. What do you do with them? 

A, -They haul. them in the pasture, and then we dispose 
of them to an old fellow by the name of Captain Hurley. 

@. Who disposes of them ? 

A. I do, through permission of the superintendent. 

(). The superintendent gives you permission to dispose . 
of them ? 

Yes, sir. 

And you receive money for them ? 

Yes, sir. 

(By the CHAIRMAN.) How much do you receive? 
Just about what he has a mind to give me. 

How much is that? 

About twenty-five cents for a decent kind of a barrel. 
These bones come from the soup, and they are something 
awful. We cannot ship them; the boats won’t take them on. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Why? 

A. They are rank. 

@. (By Alderman BROMBERG.) Tell us some more about 
these bones — just where you left off, please; you say they 
are vile coming from the soup-house ? 

A. From just standing; not being shipped to market 
regularly, they get in bad condition, and you cannot ship 
them to Boston. If we could ship them ourselves, we might 
realize from them. 

Q. Why can’t you ship them? 

A. The boat — the “ Bradlee’ — won’t handle them. 

@. You can ship them? 

A. They cannot be shipped every day, and we have to let 
them lie here three or four months. 

QQ. How many barrels have been shipped that way ? 

A. Since January he has paid me $5.50. 

Q. You have received that since the Ist of January, from 
the sale of bones, which you turned over to the superintendent ? 

A. Of late, since Dr. Hartwell has been in, I have bought 
for the use of the stables whips, gall cure, and little things 
like that; and I keep an account, which I have. 
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Did you turn the money over to him, yes or no? 

No. 

How did you offset that money ? 

By buying whips and gall cure for the stable. 

You gave him an account that you received $5.50 
Prout the sale of these bones, and also turned in the account 
to him ? 

A. The better pavilination would be, that I swapped the 
bones for stable supplies. 

@. You have bills to show where this swapping took 
place? 

A. ‘I keep an account of the exchange here (indicating a 
small book). 

You have not a voucher? 
_The old man could not make a voucher. 

That is the only method you have of keeping it ? 
That is the only method at present. 

Where was that pork shipped you spoke of? 

I could not tell you. 

Did you keep any shipping accounts or balance of 
kind? 

No, sir. 

You act as shipper here ? 

No, sir; my teams do the trucking. 

You said originally you shipped ? 

Not in the sense of shipper. 

You conveyed them to the wharf? 

Yes, sir. 

Who is the storekeeper ? 

Mr. Davidson. 

You spoke of second-hand lumber, Mr. Bryant; how 
do you define second-hand lumber ? 

A. Lumber that has been used before. 

Q. In all this contention in relation to lumber, had you 
the consent of the superintendent or trustees in this matter 
of moving lumber from the island ? 

A. I had a talk with the superintendent about it. 

@. You removed none of it without the consent of the 
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superintendent ? 
A. No, sir. 
Q@. You conveyed it over to Weymouth? 
A. I towed it by my launch. 
Q. This launch is the city’s property ? 
A. No, sir; that is my plaything. 
Q. The foreman of this contractor boarded with you, Mr. 


Bryant? 
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A. He commenced to board there. 

Q. He boarded with you some portion of the time this 
work was being done, off and on? 

Ay OY Ssy sir: 

Q. And you were pretty friendly with him, and knew him 
from close contact with him ? 

A. Yes, siz. 

(). And when he told you you could have the lumber 
that drifted in, you felt satisfied you were entitled to it? 

A. I did. 

Q. Did you report that to the superintendent ? 

A. I talked the matter over in regard to the lumber he 
had there. 

(J. This particular lumber that came in? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think I did. 

(). You don’t think the superintendent knew anything 
about that lumber? 

Al aN Oc8ir, 

Q. Do you think it was your duty to notify the super- 
intendent of this lumber you found on the beach ? 

Al: NO gai 

Q. You think it belongs to the person who finds it ? 

A. Under the salvage laws. 

(. Notwithstanding you surmised that it belonged to the 
structure on the other island — or, rather, to the contractor 
who was building over there ? 

A. I said I thought it did. 

Q. You knew the City of Boston was building a structure 
on the other side? 

A. It is all contract work. 

@. What do you mean ? 

A. So much for doing the’ job. 

Q@. So much for doing the job? The City of Boston pur- 
chased its lumber, then, didn’t it, paid for it, and if some 
of the lumber washed away you think it belonged to the city 
or the contractor — somebody must have lost that lumber? 

A. Would like to have me give an explanation? My 
uncle, a captain, lost his hay cover, $150. It went ashore, and 
he could not recover it. 

Q. Will you tell me whether this property was belonging 
to the City of Boston or the contractor? 

A. The contractor. 

Q. And this man was fureman of the contractor ? 

A rxt ek sir. 

Q. Was he foreman to. that contractor to whom you 
thought this lumber belonged ? 
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A. Ihave an idea it belonged to him. 

@. And in obtaining his consent you thought it was not 
necessary to notify that contractor that you had some of this 
lumber, but under the salvage law you thought you had a 
perfect right to it? 

A. There was no question ever on this beach about 
lumber. : 

(J. Has the question ever been raised ? 

A. No, sir, there is no question on lumber on this beach. 

Q. Now, in relation to the milk. You feel pretty well 
satisfied that a great part of the cows you have on the 
island are infected with tuberculosis ? 

A. That would be my opinion. 

@. That being the case, what becomes of the milk which 
those cows give? 

A. It is used in consumption as food. 

@. The consumption of food by the patients here — the 
milk which comes from the infected cows is used over here 
in the institution ? 

ADC -b8) 

Alderman Notan. —I wonder if we got any of it? 

@. It is used in all parts of the institution, is it not, so 
far as you know? 

A. Yes,as far as I know; but in using that term in- 
fected cows it is a matter of surmise; even the veterinary 
could not tell, and why should I use the term ? 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Why should you say 
that ? 

A. Because we have had quite a discussion about it. 

@. You say it was on Dr. Hartwell’s recommendation 
these cows were killed ? | 

A. When the cows respond a certain number of times. 

(. You have had veterinaries examine this herd. Have 
you had the Board of Health veterinary examine them ? 

A. , Yes, sir. 

(). Has he said he didn’t know whether they were in- 
fected or not? You say it under oath that he didn’t know 
whether they were infected or not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you called the attention of the trustees and 
superintendent —do you feel that they fully know of the 
condition of those cows? 

A. The superintendent does. 

Q. And so far as you know the trustees do? 

Aca ty os> air, 

Q. And yet yousay the milk is being used in the institution? 
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A. Yes, sir, but I wish you to understand, each one of 
you, that it is clean and neat as it can be kept; there can be 
no animals much infected; there are none that have responded 
enough to condemn them; they have to respond over three 
degrees to condemn them. 

Q. You use that milk in your family ? 

Wise Yessceir: 

@. You and your wife? It is the same milk used in the 
institution ? | 

A. There is every precaution taken. We even cut out 
one cow, and didn’t use her milk for a long time. 

@. If you had a farm in the country and furnished milk 
for a city, you would feel perfectly safe in selling milk of the 
character that these cows give? 

A. Yes, sir; perfectly safe. They have been tested 
three times within a year. 

Q. (By the CHarrMAN.) What part of the island do 
you keep these cows ? 

A. They go through the narrow lane back of the stable 
to the other side of the island. 

(J. Do the patients have access to the place where the 
cows are? 

A. They have this year. Last year they tried to keep 
them off. 

Q. Did you succeed last year in keeping them off? 

A. They did very well. 

Q. Isn’t there danger of the patients from the Con- 
sumptive Hospital going over there and spitting on the 
grass, and the cows allowed to eat the grass. Don’t you 
think it would be liable to affect the cows? 

A. That is more than probable. 

Q. Is it not the way that the cow can get tuberculosis ? 
Can it not be conveyed to a cow in that manner? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Still you don’t take any other precautions to keep the 
inmates from the place where the cows go to graze? 

A. During last year there was an effort to do so, but it 
took so much time. 

Q. You have the cows in charge, and you have the men 
under you? 

Ae Vas, Bit. 

@. Wouldn’t it be advisable to save the herd and also 
save the health of the consumptives to have the help to 
make an effort to prevent the consumptive patients going in 
there where the cows graze? Wouldn’t it be worth your 
while to have at least two men look after this ? 
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A. It is entirely out of my jurisdiction to handle the men 
in that way. 

Q. The superintendent does not tell you to do it, and 
allows the people to expectorate whenever they please? 

A. I should not interfere. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) In regard to boarding these 
men who were working on the whaif; how long ago did you 
board these men ? 

A. As soon as Dr. Hartwell spoke to me about it I 
stopped. 

Q. How long ago? 

A. Possibly two months ago. I stopped immediately 
when the doctor spoke to me. 

Q. How long were they with you? 

A. From two to three weeks; I didn’t take any particular 
note. 

(J. They boarded there from two to three weeks? 

A. I would not say definitely at all. 

Q. That is about two months ago? 

A. Yes. My wife does all that part; I have no time to 
attend to that. 

Q. How many? 

A. Three. ‘Two stayed altogether, and the inspector got 
his dinner there. 

Q. (By Alderman BromperG.) Do you know anything 
as a farmer whether the State Board of Health would permit 
the milk of these cows to be used if the cows were so much 
infected as to be dangerous? 

A. You understand that when a cow has not responded 
to the degree she is not considered infected. 

' Q. Have these cows been examined by the State Board 
of Health? 

A. I think the City Board — Dr. Burr. 

@. What remedy do you think, Mr. Bryant, would be the 
proper one in this case? Do you think the present stable 
should be destroyed entirely ? 

A. I don’t know as I ought to take your time, but I have 
a plan — which I will make brief. A new stable is to be 
built, and if we can get it by winter we will get the new © 
cows into it and keep the old cows out. ‘Then we will keep 
our patients away from the range, put the new herd in the 
new stable, and give them the clean range. We would then 
stand some show. 

Q. (By the CuAIRMAN.) Isn’t there a possibility of 
disinfecting the stable ? 

A. Not this kind of a stable; it is old-fashioned, and the 
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dust has accumulated everywhere amongst the timbers in the 
stanchions. You could not tear out a piece of it without 
getting the dust, and it is infected with germs— and that 
sort of a germ which they say is most contagious. 

(). And yet the cows haven’t had the germs conveyed to 
them as yet? 

A. Not sufficiently developed. They have not done it 

et. 
Q. How did the other cows get it last year ? 

A. Well, that is a problem. If you are interested in 
cows — 

Q. As cows belonging to the City of Boston. They are 
not yours any more than ours—they don’t belong to the 
trustees even. 

A. The explanation I would give youis that we had at 
one time — in the course of a year or a year and a half we 
raised about eighteen heads of calves, and pastured them in 
front of the institution. In this lot the patients were 
allowed to go in and lie down, and the cows under the shade 
of the same trees, and little was thought of it at that time. 
People as a whole, even in this country or Germany, hadn’t 
really considered that it was infectious. But in my experi- 
ence with those eighteen or twenty calves, all but four or five 
of them were infected. Out of the herd we lost all that 
young stock but four or five. » Most of those lost were out 
of that young herd. Thatis before Dr. Hartwell’s time — 
but in Dr. Ranney’s time. . 

Q. Would they be infected more than old stock? 

A. I should say so—a calf would take things sooner. 

(. How long have you been boarding those cows of the 
United States government? 

A. Oh, they have been-there two months, fora guess. 

@. (By Alderman NoLan.) Haven’t they been there 
longer than that? 

A. About two months. 

(. Have they been there three months ? 

A. No, I guess not. The papers up to the barn will 
show that; I don’t remember such a thing as that. 

@. You remember about whips and bones, etc. Now 
how long have you been boarding those national government 
cows? 

A. Two months. 

(. Who ordered you to put them in the barn? 

A. Dr. Hartwell 

Q@. Did they just come down to the island with the 
company ? 
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An SIN: 

Q. How long had they been down here ? 

A. For some time. 

(). Have they a barn down here ? 

Fetes © Sir. 

(J. What made them come to you? 

A. The officer was detailed to another battery this 
summer. 

Q. Was it good judgment to put them in this stable? 

A. I think they would stand as good a chance here as 
any where. 

Q. It is not a question of stable? 

A. Idon’t know. 

Q. There is no danger of their getting infected? (No 
response. ) 

@. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What did the leaving of the 
officer in charge of the fort have to do with sending them 
down here? 

A. ‘There was no one to take care of them. 

@. Did the officer take care of them? 

A. One of his men. 

(. Did these cows belong to a certain company or to the 
United States government? 

A. They were his personal property —for his personal 
use. 

(. Now you say they belonged to the officer personally, 
and we are boarding his cows ? 

A. His cows are here. 


¥. And getting their food? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you receive any pay for taking care of the cows? 
ao NO, 28Ir: 

Q. Does he pay the City of Boston anything? 


ina . 


Dr. Hartwell wants me to keep account of all the 
grain they are consuming. 

Q. Have you anything to show that? 

A. We have a regular ration. 

Q. Have you the papers in the stable to show that ? 

i> Ye, / BX; 

@. Can you present that paper before we take the boat 


to-night ? 
A> =No, sir. 
Q. How far is the stable? 
A. Down there in sight. 
Q. Can you bring the papers ? 
A. Ihave got to reckon it up. 
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(J. You say they have been there two months —ten | 
weeks; how long will it take you to reckon that out — how 
many pounds a day ? 

A. <Any court in the United States will give me time to 
figure it out. 

If you will present that paper, I will figure it out. 
Can’t I explain that? _ 

How many pounds do they get a day? 

Five pounds of the mixture. 

How much hay ? 

It is pasture now. 

How much is it worth a day for a cow? 

Five dollars a month. 

Do you keep account of the cows in pasture ? 
There is a complete record of every cow kept. 
Can you get that? 

Yes. 

Alderman NoLan. — I move that Mr. Bryant go now and 
get the book for the committee. 

Mrs. LincoLn. — Can he send for it? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Dispatch the messenger for the book. 

Witness. — Is this man going? 

The CHAIRMAN.— He is going with any man you can 
send down there. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Mr. Bryant, do you 
use the milk on the island here that comes from the two 
cows that came from the fort ? 

A. Any cows — just as it is put out. 

Q. That milk does not go back to the fort. 

A. It goes right in with the other. 

Q. They have no cows at the fort? 

A. Ithink they have some cows; each superior officer 
has what he has a mind to. 

. Q. Going back a little way, will you state what your 
agreement was with the trustees when you hired with them 
—how much a month, and what the consideration is ? 

A. I hired with the superintendent. 

Q. What was the agreement with him—how much 
were you to work for? 

A. Fifty dollars a month, with rent, vegetables, and 
milk; and my food at the same rate as paid for by the 
institution. We draw on requisitions signed by the super- 
intendent every week. 

Q. You get milk and vegetables? 

A. That is customary with head farmers. 

Q. When you were boarding these people at your house 
did you use the milk from the stable ? 


POPOPO POPE PO 
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Yes — just the same. 

That came free to you? 

That was why the objection was raised by the doctor. 
And you used the vegetables just the same, too ? 
That is the reason — he gave that as his reason. 
Who raised the objection ? 

Dr. Hartwell. 

How long had you been boarding these people ? 

It might have been a week and a half or two weeks. 
Was it a month ? 

It could not have been a month, as they hadn’t 
worked that lon Q. 

(. Had it taken him that time to find out where these 
people were boardin 

A. I should think likely. I thought it was all right 
from previous experience. Before that they had insisted on 
our taking care of them. 

@. Did you stop then — boarding them when the doctor 
made the objection ?. 

A. Yes, sir; at once. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Do you generally get all the 
vegetables and milk you want to use, according to your 
statement? 

wy. =-Y €8. sir, 

@. And always have? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And when you were boarding the fifteen men you 
got all the milk and vegetables you wanted to use then ? 

Aid ¥-e8; p17. 

Q. (By Councilman CADoGAN.) What did you mean by 
“average” help employed on the farm? 

A. Do you mean our paid help here? 

Q. What do you mean by average help? 

A. That the paid help is average help— some good men 
and some not so good. <A good average crew, neither above 
nor below. 

Q. (By Alderman BromBerG.) About the same as 
ordinary help you would employ ? 

A. This has to be green help in this case, embracing 
regular farm work. 

Q. Did you use any of the inmates? 

A. There are eleven inmates detailed to my department to 
do chore work. The kindling-wood man helps a little about 
planting. 

Q. How many assistant farmers have you? 

A. My help comprises seven men; that takes in the 
herdsmen, teamsters and all — seven. 


LPOPOPOPOPOD 
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@. Do you mean that those seven men do all the work 
of the island ? 

A. Yes, sir; and trucking. 

@. You don’t have any other help? 

A. There are eleven men that have chores to do and help 
take care of the cows; one drives the laundry wagon and one 
drives the ambulance. 

@. Then you have about eighteen in all that do the work 
on the island? 


AC emAY 68:81". 
Q. That is the most at any time? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Is it the habit to detail a man out to you that is on 
crutches ? 
I had one volunteer last year who could do quite a 


Do you know his name? 
Jerry Spilane. 
Did he volunteer to weed for you on crutches ? 
He could lay them down and go on his knees. 
Did he ever object to it? 
He came out in the winter and sorted vegetables. 
You say you have got eighteen farmers ? 
No. ; 
. (By Alderman Nouan.) Eleven inmates and seven 
farmers ? — 
@. Do you consider an inmate a farmer — a herdsman ? 
A. If he is in my crew. 
@. In about what time in the year do you sell your farm 
products ? 


OrOropopozr 


A. We have none to sell. 

(). You say you sell pork? 

A. There was some exchanged last year. 

Q. Any exchange on the vegetables ? 

A. Not that I call to mind, now. 

Q. What did you exchange the pork for? Do you 
know ? 

AS BNO; Sit. 


Q. The storekeeper would know? 

A. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoty.) Who has the milk from the 
three cows which belong to the officers of the United States 
government ? 

A. The institution. In a very few minutes the milk 
sheets will come down, which will show the amount they 
give. | 
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Q. The milk given by those cows is for our benefit ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Have you known that there were two appropriations 
in the hands of the trustees for building a tie-up for the 
cattle ? 

A. I know that — that in an indirect way. 

Q. Why haven’t we built the tie-up — the cow barn — ? 

A. Because there was not enough — 

Q. (By Alderman BromBerG.) How do you know 
that ? 

A. I have tried hard to get the stable, and that has been 
the excuse every time. 

Q. You have been told that? 

Ar ed. Sir. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Has it been the policy to use 
more or less milk here since you first came? 

A. More. 

Q. Do you know why? 

A. I have been told the doctors have given more milk to 
the patients, and it has been used more in the tea and coffee, 
and the like of that. 

Q. Do you know whether more milk is used in the hos- 
pital than formerly ? 

A. <I do. 

(. Have you ever heard the superintendent mention the 
fact that there was the foot-and-mouth disease on the main- 
land ? 

A. I have. 

Q. Have you ever heard that given as a reason why the 
herd was not increased this winter? 

Ac, + Lhaye: 

@. Did you hear him say that the cows were condemned 
for the safety of the herd? 

Aw 1 have. 

Alderman NouLAn. — I think if Mrs. Lincoln will put those 
questions a little mite different — Mrs. Lincoln, you also bow 
your head to him. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I will try to stand very erect. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You might ask him why other cows 
were not brought down here from the city. 

Alderman NoLan. — I want to get the truth; that is all I 
want. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoty.) Do you know when the test 
for tuberculosis was last applied ? 

A. Ishould say in February, but I am not positive about 
that. After January last —I should say February. 
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Q. Do you consider all the cows now safe for the use of 
this institution ? 

A. They didn’t rise in temperature enough so the veter- 
inary would condemn them. 

@. And the eleven cows condemned — they were found 
to have tuberculosis ? 

A. All but one. Each one was examined, and the lungs 
were taken out and examined by the doctor. 

Q. Do you know how much milk we are buying now, 
Mr. Bryant? 

A. I do not. 

@. In regard to the beef bones — were you aware of a 
statute by which we are allowed to sell property belonging 
to the City of Boston which we cannot use? 

A. No 

Mrs. LiNcoLn. —I would hke to call the attention of the 
committee to the fact that there is a revised ordinance, section 
14, chapter 3, which gives that authority. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Without advertising for bids? 

Mrs. Lincotn.— Up to a hundred dollars. Up to $500 
we have to ask the consent of the Mayor. I thought it was 
quite a serious question in regard to the right to sell the 
lumber. 

Alderman No“tan.— May I ask you one question? Is 
there anything in the ordinance which gives power to a 
farmer to sell or barter that for something else ? 

Mrs. LincoLn. — No, I am coming to that just now. 

Q. Do you know in the sale of pork and of other articles 
we had the permission of the city to do it? 

Ae ANG: 

Alderman NoLAn. — In regard to the bones? « 

Mrs. Lincotn.— We can do better by exchanging pork 
for pork products than we can by curing our own pork, and 
we have obtained permission from the auditing department of 
the city to do it. 

Q. In regard to this lumber, concerning which some 
question has been raised. You took nothing without the 
permission of the superintendent? 

A. Not of the institution. 

Q. If not used by you, what would have become of it? 

A. Firewood. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) What right has he to 
assume what would become of the lumber? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — We have a waste-pile, and we took out 
a number of partitions from the hospital. We took some out 
of the consumptive wards and put it on the wood-pile; and 
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if Mr. Bryant could use this, the superintendent could 
authorize it to be sold. 

Alderman NoLtan.— Do I understand you to say you 
gave the superintendent the authority to sell it? 

Mrs. Lincotn. —No, sir; the City of Boston gave the 
authority. 

Alderman NouAan.— Do you think the City of Boston 
would allow him to make his own price? 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I should not be able to say what the 
price was. 

Alderman NoLAn.— You said it was worth—I suppose | 
you could use those panes of glass that went with those 
three windows again ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I know nothing about that; indeed, I 
know nothing about the other. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lrycoty.) To whom did this lumber — 
the new lumber — belong. 

A. The new lumber or the second-hand ? 

(). We have disposed of the old lumber. I mean the 
lumber on the beach ? | 

A. I had no positive knowledge it belonged to any 
one. 

Q. Whom did you think ? 

A. I thought it might have belonged to the contractor or 
the City of Boston. 

Alderman Notan. — What does he know about your con- 
tract made with the trustees or the contractor? He is not 
in a position to know what the contracts were. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I don’t think it belonged to the City of 
Boston. | 

Alderman NoLan. —I don’t see what position he is in to 
answer that question. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—JI supposed the City of Boston didn’t 
own the lumber until it was in the building. 

Alderman NoLan. — It is not a question whether it is the 
city’s lumber or not; but he knew positively that the lumber 
belonged to that firm. 

The Witness. —I thought it belonged to him. 

Alderman NoLan. — And the firm foreman said it is too 
far out, and he deliberately takes it, knowing it belonged to 
that building. 

Mrs. LincoLn. — What I am coming at is, that it was for 
the contractor to stop that. I think the report will show 
that the foreman gave it to him. 

Alderman NoLtan.— I think not. 

Mrs. Lincoun. —- I think so. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — Can you give us some idea where you 
keep the notes in regard to those three cows ? 

Councilman JORDAN. — Can we have the milk sheets of 
to-night brought up from the store? 

The CHAIRMAN. — I think you can. 

Q. (By Mrs. Liycoun.) In regard to the hand-cart, can 
you tell us anything? 

A. I bought that at Breck’s ; the bill is down to the house. 
I paid $7.25. 

Q. (By Mr. HunnNEweELL.) Mrs. Lincoln has asked 
most of my questions. I only have a few. In regard to this 
grading here around the nurses’ home, the grass seeding 
there, I should like to ask when you would put in the grass? 

A. The first or middle of September, if I could have my 
time. 

Q. If not put in until the first of October, or substantially 
around there, it would have to wait until the next spring? 

Fs Geer Gos) 

Q. When were you advised to plant the giags seed — in 
the fall or spring? 

A. In the fall, to get it green early. 

(. The coal is dumped on the wharf down here. The fore- 
man has to haul it up to the engineer and take away the ashes ? 

Ay YOs six: 

Q. Am I right in my understanding—I have gotten 
terribly mixed up here — Dr. Hartwell stopped you from 
keeping boarders because he didn’t think it right for you to 
keep boarders when you got milk and vegetables free ? 

A. + Xess i589 

Alderman Notan.— Do I understand you finished grad- 
ing in October? He says he finished. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — What I wanted to show was that it 
was a proper time to put in grass seed the first of Septem- 
ber or the middle of October, otherwise it would have to go 
in next spring to have it set right. 

Councilman Conway.— Was the grass seed put in “that 
fall? 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — Some of it was. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Do you think the grass coming up in 
the fall offset the freezing of the cabbages ? 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. —I don’t know how much grass seed 
was put in. I suppose the superintendent was anxious to 
have it around the nurses’ home look clean, neat, and tidy 
when — 

The CHAIRMAN. — Don’t you think putting seed in in the 
spring and looking after the cabbages in the fall after they 
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have grown all summer and been taken care of, necessitated 
some expense, and that Mr. Bryant should have looked after 
them ? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. And it is of more consequence that that should have 

been attended to than the grass seed ? 
Mr. HunNEWELL. — That is a sort of general question. I 
think the administration of the building and the success of 
the hospital were increased by having the grounds look tidy 
and clean, and if they looked so the officers and inmates 
would be more happy. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Don’t you think it takes money to 
make them neat that way? And don’t you think you could 
save money for improvements by saving cabbages from the 
frost ? 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Did you do any grading in 
November ? 

A. I think I did. 

@. Don’t you know you did? 

A. Yes, I know I did. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lrncoun.) Was a part of that grading 
around the Consumptives’ Hospital ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Is it customary for the consumptives to go out of 
doors in that weather? 

It is. 

Is it desirable to have the consumptives go out? 
It is. 

Was that the reason it was done? 

That is what I understand. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — We thought it was of great importance 
to have the grounds fixed up so that the men could have gone 
out of doors. 

@. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) Is it possible on this island to 
leave cabbages in the ground longer than on the mainland? 
It is. 

Why? 

On account of this salt air. 

Did you ever have an accident with cabbages before ? 
No frost has ever troubled us before. 

This is the first time you have lost anything ? 

Yes, sir. 

(By Dr. GRAINGER.) Are you aware that, being a 
farmer, it is still an open question as to the possibility of com- 
municating tuberculosis from cows to human beings ? 


A. Iam. 


POPOD 


Eobebere> 
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(9. Are you aware that Koch of Germany claims it 
impossible for human beings to contract tuberculosis from 
the milk or meat of the cow ? 

A. Iam aware of his judgment. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there not other authorities who 
claim it is possible? 

Dr. GRAINGER. — It is still an open question. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Why do they slaughter them when 
afflicted with tuberculosis ? | 

Dr. GRAINGER. — It is simply upon the question of com- 
municating the disease from the cow to human beings; but 
where there is a doubt, as a matter of precaution they ought 
to be killed. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Then, standing by the opinion of the 
eminent German scientist, you say that a diseased cow would 
be just as good as an undiseased one ? 

Dr. GRAINGER. — There are cows that don’t respond to 
the test where the authorities allow them to live, such as we 
have here on the island. I have heard of the property of. 
private individuals in the State where there were cattle that 
responded to certain tests and did not respond to others, but 
they were not killed by the authorities. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Don’t you believe the authority who 
takes the most care and claims that the disease can be con- 
veyed is the one to follow most ? 

Dr. GRAINGER. — Certainly; there is no doubt at all 
about that. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Have you begun to keep a 
milk slip for July? 

A. That is posted on the board. 

(Witness shows piece of board carrying an account.) 

Q. (By Councilman BRADLEY.) How many cows did 
you have giving milk in June ? 

A. In June — twenty-eight. 

@. What numbers (referring to the board) have you 
down there for the cows belonging to the United States 
Government? 

A. Each cow has a number. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) You don’t know what 
the number is ? 

A. Here I have it for you (showing to Councilman 
Bradley). 

@. (By Councilman BRADLEY.) I want to know the 
number of the cows that belong to the United States Govern- 
ment. 


A. The numbers are 7, 4, and 3, I think. 
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When did the army officers go away? 

They went away the 13th of May. 

Are they dry now? 

They were fresh in milk when they came here. 

(By the CHAIRMAN.) You have not kept account of 
the fodder given the cows; that is all I want. I expected 
they were giving milk; I just wanted to get at that food 
slip. 
A. Mr. Chairman, we feed to the cows a mixture. ‘This 
is a combination of 100 pounds of cotton seed, 100 pounds 
of bran, 100 pounds of middlings, and 50 pounds of oil 
meal mixed together and fed from one to five quarts, accord- 
ing to the condition of the cows. Those cows from the 
fort are given five quarts of the mixture, being fresh in 
milk. 

Q. Per day? 

A. Apiece; that is, twice a day they get ten quarts. To 
get at what you want I should have to weigh it and figure it 
from the bill. I keep it in this way and get it each day 
from that. And this (indicating) is the quantity of milk 
each gives. The No. 7 cow, coming from Paddock’s Island, 
gives about — well, in the month of June she gave on an 
average seventeen quarts a day. 

. (By the CHAIRMAN.) That is the best month. 
What did she give in April? 

Q. She wasn’t here then; she came here the 12th of 
May. 

Q. She is giving more milk now than sbe did then? 

ey NO 

Q. Isn’t she getting better grass — doesn’t that amount 
to something ? 

A. Now, Captain Johnson — one of his cows is numbered 
in our herd No. 7. She came here the 15th of May. 
She is giving, on an average, 144 quarts a day in the month 
of May. The other cow of Captain Johnson is numbered 3 ; 
she came here May 15, and is giving an average of 84 quarts 
a day. 

Q. What is the average now? 

A. The last I can give you is near the last of June. At 
the last of June she is giving 34 quarts. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) She is not giving so much now 
as then ? 

A. She is pregnant now. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Have the cows bought recently 
— purchased for $48 apiece — been satisfactory ? 

A. They have. 
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Q. Were you aware, at the time the cows were tested for 
tuberculine, samples of the diseased parts were shown to the 
trustees ? 

A. I know that they were taken to the office for that 
purpose. 

Councilman JORDAN. — I move that we adjourn. 

Councilman Conway.—I hope we won’t adjourn right 
here, as we have the bookkeeper here. 

The CHAIRMAN. — We might as well wind it up; it will 
only take a few minutes at the most, if the bookkeeper will 
please come forward. 


HARRIET L. Day — Sworn. 


Mrs. Lincoun. —I think Miss Day has only recently been 
employed here; the bookkeeper long employed here is in 
Boston. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Still working for the trustees ? 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — No; the Industrial Union. 

Councilman Conway. — How long has she been here? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Since the 4th of March. 

Q. (By Alderman BromBera.) What is your full 
name ? 

Harriet L. Day. 

How long have you been employed here? 
Since the 4th of March this year. 

Is that in your handwriting ? 

It is.-( Reads) *+HoL..D.” 

Are your initials on that? 

Yes, sir. 

Read it; what is it for? 

“ Received from E. L. Bryant, $1.50 for glass.” 
Who told you to make that out? 

If I remember, it was Dr. Hartwell. 

And you put it down as he told you? 

As I caught it from what he said. 

Have you any memory of anything else in connection 
with that receipt? 

A. I have the item on the receipt book as I have 
received it. 

Q. Have you any circumstances in connection with it ? 

A. JI remember Mr. Bryant brought me in a brown slip 
with the minutes on it, and then the superintendent told me 
to make that entry and Mr. Bryant would pay me, and I 
received the money. 

Q. What was the entry on that brown slip? 
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A. I don’t know; I destroyed it. 

@. You have it on your books ? 

A. I have the cash received. That was the 2d of 
May? 

@. Yes. (Reads) “E. L. Bryant, three panes of glass, 
$1.50.” As you understood this, Miss Day, Mr. Bryant was 
buying three panes of window glass for which he was paying 
$1.50 ? 

Aes: 

@. That is all you know about it? 

A. That is all I know about it. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You simply made it from the 
brown paper he gave you? | | 

A. I understood that he got — well, I made the receipt 
out as near as I understood what the money was for. 

@. He told you what it was for? 

Bre ND, 

@. Do you remember what was on the brown paper? 

A. No. 

@. Do you remember what was on the — 

A. I remember that it was —it may have been three 
panes or three windows. 

@. And you made out the receipt accordingly ? 

A. As I understood it. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Will you please read that receipt ? 

Councilman Conway. — It reads, “ Received from E. L. 
Bryant, $1.50 for glass for three windows ” — 

Mrs. LincoLtn. — That is different from three panes of 
glass. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What does it say in the book ? 

Councilman Conway. — You have been in the habit of 
making up books before you came to this institution ? 

A.;> Yes: 

(. And if you were told to charge the glass for three 
windows, or if you were told to charge for three windows, 
you would not charge glass for three windows ? 

A. I might not have understood it correctly that it was 
three sashes. It may have been the whole window with the 
glass in. I may have misunderstood it. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Whatis your entry? 

A. Three panes of window glass. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — The receipt and the book don’t tally. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Is it possible if on that 
memorandum, if you were told to charge three windows you 
would have charged three panes of glass? You know the 
difference between windows and panes of glass, don’t you? 
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A. As I understood it — I understood it was glass; that 
is, aS near as I can say now. 

(J. If you were ordered to charge for three windows you 
would not charge for three panes of glass ? 

A. If youask it that way, I should say that three 
windows would mean the whole thing. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Was Dr. Hartwell present when 
this request was made? 

A. He told me to make this charge. 

Q. Did you know whether it was for windows or for 
glass ? 

A. No, I think very likely I may not have understood it 
exactly that minute. 

@. Did you understand that these were from the enlarged 
operating-room ? 

A. I knew that they were second-hand. 

Q. Did you think they were windows or panes ? 

A. Well—I did —as I remember it now I would think 
they were three whole windows, and windows containing 
glass. 

Q. (By Alderman BRoMBERG.) According to your last 
admission to Mrs. Lincoln you say as you remember it now 
they were three windows, is that it? 

A. As I think of it now, I should say they were three 
whole windows, that is containing glass. 

Q. If that were the case why did you make out a receipt 
for glass and not put in the entire substance? 

A. Well, I may not have thoroughly understood it at 
that time. Perhaps I didn’t think far enough ahead. 

Q. But you may have understood it since? 

A. The more I think of it, if I should spend any time 
thinking of it, I should say it was three windows containing 
glass. 

Q. And you entered it in your book as three panes of 
glass, so if by accident this receipt should be destroyed there 
would be no entry but for three panes of glass ? 

A. Yes, sir; that is so. 

Q. And upon second thought you think it means three 
windows with the glass in them ? 

A. If I should stop to consider. 

Q. Don’t you think it is a little bit slack? 

Ag “Yes: 

Q. Do you recollect any similar instance that comes to 
your mind of making any similar entries in the book ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. That is your cash page (indicating) ? 
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A. Itis. 

Q. Do you keep a ledger account between the farmer and 
this institution ? - 

I have no occasion to. 

Answer me yes or no. 

No. 

Why not? 

It has not been suggested. 

You haven’t kept such an account ? 

No. 

. How do you know what Mr. Bryant buys through 
this institution ? ; 

A. That comes through requisitions. I don’t have that 
line of the work. 

Q. That is not in your province, then ? 

Axe No Sit: 

Q. When Mr. Bryant buys anything and pays for it that 
cash entry is put in your book ? 

A. Itis, and I set it down in the ledger. 

@. Then there is a ledger account — of your cash account 
in the ledger? 

A. I have been running the book as it formerly has been. 
There is a simple cash account. 

@. What part of the ledger do you enter that? Youare 
going to look in your index. How will you look for that in 
your index ? 

A. Under the name of E. L. Bryant. 

@. Now you say you have a ledger account with him ?. 

A. Perhaps I didn’t understand your question. 

Q. Now, show your ledger account with E. L. Bryant. 
Read off that memorandum, if you will. 

A. On the debit side I have “May 2, 1903, charged 
$1.50.” On the credit side I have “Cash paid,” May 28, 
crediting him with $1.50. 

Q. That balances that account ? 

A. That balances. 

(. You simply opened it for that one item? 

A. 68, Sir. 

(. There has been no other transaction since that time, 
May 2? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Was there anything previous to that time? 

A. Not that I know of. 
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(After some discussion regarding the time for the next 
hearing, the committee adjourned until Monday, July 138, 
at ten o’clock.) 


FOURTH HEARING. 


MoRNING SESSION, 11.30. 
JULY 18, 1903. 


The CHAIRMAN. — The meeting will please come to order. 


JAMES TOMPKINS — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Dossins.) What is your full name? 
James Tompkins. 
How long have you been in the institution ? 
Five years last February. 
What were your duties in this institution ? 
I am peeling vegetables and working some in the 
kitchen ever since I came here. 

Q. How long have you worn those clothes you have on ? 

A. These I got last spring. 

Q. Were theynew when you got them ? 

A. The coat and vest were, but the pants were not. 

Q. Do you recognize that piece of paper (showing wit- 
ness a piece of paper) ? 

A. I don’t, no, sir. I do not recognize that, sir; I never 
wrote that. 

@. You never wrote it ? 

ao NO. 

Q. Did you have anything to do with the cabbages, or 
anything of that kind on the farm? 

A. No, sir. I was sent out one day two years ago. 

(). You have not been out there since ? 

Aon NOs Bir. 

Q. Did you tell anybody you went out there and looked 
the cabbages over ? 

A. Yes,sir. I told several parties around here that I 
was out looking at the cabbages. 
Then you were out there ? 
Not working out there. 
Not working ? 
No, sir. 
Did you look at those cabbages out there ? 
Yes, sir; I did look at those cabbages. 
What did you do? 
Well, I counted one row. 
How many in that row? 

(223) 
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A. I counted one hundred and fifty in one row. 
@. Then how many rows were there ? 
A. As near as I can come to it, some twenty-four or 
twenty five. 
Q. Did you teli anybody that you counted all the cab- 
bages ? 
A. I did not count them all; only one row — only one 
row. 
Q. Did you tell anybody of the number of cabbages you 
counted was — 
A. I said two or three times that I thought there were 
between two or three thousand heads. 
What condition were those cabbages in ? 
All frozen. 
Were they of any use? 
No, sir. 
They could not be used? 
No, sir. 
Now, do you know who did write that slip? 
No, sir, I don’t. 
Did you give it to anybody ? 
No, sir. 
Did you ever see it before ? 
No, sir; not to my knowledge. 
Did you give the items to anybody ? 
They might have written them down when I made the 
rark, but not that I know of. 
But you did count the cabbages ? 
One row. 
And you estimated all together — 
Between four and five hundred. 
Rows ? 
Yes, sir. 
And there were between two and three thousand cab- 
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bages? 
A. Yes, sir. I made the remark — 
Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Do any members of the board 
desire to ask Mr. Tompkins any question ? 
(By Councilman JORDAN.) You would not be sure 
how many there were? 
Certainly I should not. 
You only counted — 
One row. 
What is your business up town? 
Is it necessary that I should answer that? 
What is your trade? 
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A. Iam a wheelwright by trade. . 
Q. Do you know anything about cabbages ? 
A. Ihave seen them growing before. 
Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. Tompkins, you say you 
counted some of the cabbages ? 
A. I counted one row. 
Q. That is, how many cabbages in a row ? 
A. One hundred and fifty 
Q. One hundred and fifty. Do you know how many 
rows there were? 
A. Between twenty-four and twenty-five. 
Q. Your present occupation in the institution is in the 
kitchen ? 
Peeling vegetables and cutting up meat. 
Are all the vegetables raised upon the farm ? 
No potatoes are. | 
What is the general condition of the vegetables ? 
Very bad. 
All the vegetables ? 
Some of the potatoes are very bad, but they didn’t 
grow on the island. 
Q. You say the general condition of the vegetables you 
gee to peel is not quite good ? 
It is very bad. 
Very bad now? 
We don’t get any now. 
What do you eat in that place? 
We have only potatoes and meat. 
Don’t you get cabbage Ta teh 
Once a week. 
You get potatoes pretty nearly every day ? 
Except on Sundays. 
What do you get in place of them on Sundays ‘ ? 
We get beans. 
At the three meals ? 
One meal. 
You have only one meal Sundays? 
We have bread and tea breakfast and supper. 
And beans for dinner ? 
Yes, sir. 
How is that tea? 
Not very strong. 
The bread is generally good? 
We have good bread. 
The CHAIRMAN. —It is good bread; I saw some of it 
myself. 
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WITNESS. — What we get now. The baker last winter 
gave us sour bread all winter. 

Q. How long since any other vegetable besides cabbage 
and potatoes have been served ? 

A. It is a month. I went up town, and when I came 
back only potatoes were served. 

Q. In regard to these cabbages, what time of the year 
was it you went out and saw them and counted them ? 

A. Icould not give any date. 

Q. Was that shortly after you heard they had been 
frozen ? 

A. Probably about a week afterwards. 

Q. It was quite late in the winter — was it in the middle 
of the winter? 

A. No; not in the middle of the winter. 

@. What month, December or January ? 

A. The middle of December, I should judge. 

Q. (By Alderman FARWELL.) How many did I under- 
stand you to say in a row? 

A. Isaid 150, in the row I counted. 

(). Then there were between 24 and 25 rows? 

A. Something in that neighborhood. 

The CHAIRMAN.— Do any other members desire to ask 
Mr. Tompkins any question? 

@. You say you have been wearing your suit— you got 
new clothes last spring ? 

A. Some time after Major Murray came. He was here a 
couple of months when I got the pants and vest. I got this 
coat and vest, and wore the pants I had because I could not. 
get a pair to fit me. 

Q. You had them fifteen months ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Are those all you have ? 

A. I got another pair about a month ago. 

Q@. What is the general condition of the inmates now as. 
compared with two months ago ? 

A. Ithinkagreat improvement. I was certainly surprised 
when I came down from the city. I thought I was not in 
Long Island at all, there were so many new clothes. 

Q. You think they got them because clothes were needed 
very badly? 

Yes, sir. 

Are you in the institution most all the time? 
Ever since I came here. 

You have a bath when you want it? 

I have it every week. 
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@. Any objections? 

A. No objections to me. 

Q. Do you hear of any other inmates not having a bath 
when they wanted it? 


If I was disposed, I think, I could have it if needed. 
(By Councilman Conway.) Was that suit of 
clothes you had on for fifteen months ever washed while you 
had it? 

A. No, sir, never washed. 

@. That is, you wore that same suit continuously, day 
in and day out, for fifteen months ? 

Abe sy. 6837 Sir 

Q. And what condition was it in when you got the new 
suit ? 


A. Icould not say anything about that. 
(. You did not hear them et 

A. No, sir. 

@. You could have it once a week? 

A, Yes, sir: 

(). Oftener ? 

A. 

Q. 


A. Well, pretty bad. 

Q. Dirty? 

A. All dirty and all torn. 

@. What is the general condition of the bedclothes in 
the institution ? 

A. Very good. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) I would like Mr. Tompkins 
to tell how often his underclothing is changed ? 

A. Once a week. 

Q. You get clean underclothes once a week ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

. Do you get them oftener if you need them? 

A. I don’t think it. We don’t get them any oftener. 

(). Did you ever ask for underclothes and were refused ? 

A. I tried to get these clothes. I never asked for under- 
clothes, because I didn’t need them. 

Q@. You had all you needed ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Do you know it is the rule of the institution that 
every inmate shall have a bath a week? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Do you know that it is a rule that every inmate shall 
have a bath once a week? 

A. Yes, I understood that. 

Q. About these cabbages that you counted; did you know 
that cabbages were sometimes left in the ground after a frost? 
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A. No, ma’am, I did not. 

(J. In previous years? 

A. No, ma’am, I did not. 

(). Did you happen to recall that there was a sudden 
thaw and rain shortly after you observed these cabbages ? 

A. Yes, ma'am, I did. These cabbages up here you 
mean ? ; 

Q. Yes. The days you have beef stew, don’t you usually 
have carrots in the beef stew ? 

A. We have had all winter. 

QQ. Don’t you have them now ? 

A. No, ma’am. 

Q. Since when ? 

A. Before I went up to the city we had turnips and car- 
rots, but after I came back not. 

Q. Since you came back from the city, haven’t you had 
carrots in your beef soup? 

No, ma’am. 

Sure of that? 

Sure, ma’am. 

What vegetables did you have ? 

A few onions and potatoes, that is all. 

In the beef stew ? 

Mes: 

Did you know that these rows of cabbages were the 
cabbages that were being used by the institution, so that 
some of the rows might count 150 and others not so many 
because some of them had been used for the institution ? 

A. Yes, ma’am, I knew that. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. Tompkins, you say it was 
the last of December, or along the middle of December, 
when you heard these cabbages had been frozen; about a 
week later you went and counted them up? 

A. Somewhere near that. 

(. Do you remember there had been some cold weather 
before that, before the rain storm came on ? 

a. TY O81 Sit 

Q. Do you feel that the weather was cold enough down 
here to freeze cabbage to such an extent that they were 
practically useless whether it rained or not? 

A feok: OS, BIT. 

* Q. Much obliged. That is all. 
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WILLARD LEE — Sworn. 


(. What is your full name? 
' A. Willard Lee. 
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@. What are your duties down here — your work ? 

A. I work in the barn, taking care of cattle, etc. — 
keeping them clean ; and when called out for other work I 
go out. 

(. Have you had much experience in the care of cattle ? 

A. Yes, sir, quite a good deal. 

@. For how long? | 

A. Well, I have handled cattle for the last twenty-five 
years or more. 

(). How long have you been in the institution ? 

A. About two years and a half. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Can I see the piece of paper that has 
been put in evidence? (Referring to paper held by Mr. 
Dobbins. ) 

The CHAIRMAN. — It is not in evidence. 

@. Do you know anything about the care of cows in this 
institution ? 


A. I think I do. 

Q. What kind of care do they get, in your opinion ? 

A. Pretty good care. 

@. Pretty good care? 

A. Yes, pretty good care. 

@. Did you ever make any complaint about the care of 
them ? 

A. Of them? 

ye V 6s: 

AS a NO. Sir. 

Q. Did you ever complain about the condition of them in 
any way? 

A. No, sir 


Q. Of course you understand you are under oath in mak- 
ing these statements ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever make a complaint to the superintendent 
as regards the head farmer ? 

A. Did I ever make any complaint as regards the farmer 
to the superintendent ? 

On Yes. 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you think the cows are properly cared for just 
before they calve ? 

A. I think it would have been better if some of them 
could have been in box stalls. That is all the more 
care they could have. 

Q. Haven't some of them died ? 

A. Yes, one of them died after she “came in.” 
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Q. How was she tied up? 

A. In the regular old-fashioned stanchion. 

@. She never was changed from that during all the time ? 

A. During the time just before they come in they are 
put in empty box stalls. We put them in if we have any, 
but if not, we could not put them in. 

Q. Did Mr. Bryant ever make a complaint to you ? 

A. Hesent me up to the office. Ido not know what 
the complaint was. 

Q. Didn’t you go up to the office a while ago — what 
was the complaint then? 

A. Well, he said he went to the barn to show a man 
round, and when he got there he found that the manure was 
not scraped down, and it was tracked over the barn floor. 
That was his complaint. 

@. Did you make any complaint as regards the care of 
cattle on the farm ? 

A. I remarked to him it would do just as well for him to 
be out on the farm looking to see what he could do for that 
— something lke that. 

Q. Now, Memorial Day, weren’t some of the cattle sick ? 

A. Memorial Day? 

@. Yes, last Memorial Day —that is, the latter part of 
May ? 

A. Well, I could not say whether it was the latter part of 
May that the cow was sick and died. 

(. How many cows died that way ?* 

A. There were two died there this spring, along in May, 
I think both of them in May. 

Q. Now, wasn’t that cow sick all day without receiving 
any treatment? 

A. Well, we turned her out-in the morning, and she 
went to the pasture and followed the cows around; and at 
night, when the men tried to drive her up, she laid down, 
and we went down with the jigger and got her. It was six 
o'clock then at night. She was put into the barn, and Mr. 
Bryant came out at eight o’clock and gave her some medicine 
that night —I don’t know what it was. 

(. Didn't you make the complaint that she didn’t receive 
attention ? 

A. No, sir; not that I remember of making any com- 
plaint about her not receiving any attention. 

Q. Where was Mr. Bryant that day? 

A. He was here, on the island. 

@. Was he notified of the condition of the cows that day ? 

A. A man came up with the cows. He asked him 
where the missing one was, and he said she was down in the 
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field; and we went down as quickly as we could and got a 
team and brought her up. 

Q. Do you know if any of the calves have Sheen sen t 
away from this island? 

There was two, not long ago, sent to Capt. Sampson. 
Wasn’t there some before that ? 

Not this summer. 

Well, last summer ? 

Yes; there was one or two last summer. 

Where were they sent to? 

Mr. Jordan had them. 

Councilman JORDAN. — Not last summer. 

The Witness. — A year ago last summer—TI was mis- 
taken. That was the one or two he had. That is all I 
remember sending away, except the two Capt. Sampson had. 

There were four sent away ? 

That is all I remember. 

Capt. Sampson’s were sent this spring? 

About two weeks ago. 

How old were they ? 

One of them was about four or five weeks old, and 
other a week younger. 

Do you know by whose orders they were sent there ? 

No, sir; I do not. 

How many calves have been killed on this island? 

How many killed? 

Yes. 

Well, there must be twenty-five or twenty-six this 

I don’t know as there were quite so many as that. 

What became of the calf-skins ? 

Buried up in the ground. 

The whole thing? 

The whole thing. 

(By Councilman Conway.) These carcasses of the 
cows or calves ? 

A. Yes; the calves. Those that we buried. 

(). You are sure the skins have not been taken off? 

A. I amsure, as I have taken off what was taken off here. 
If anybody wanted them I have taken them off, but otherwise 
they were killed and buried. 

Q. How many have you taken off? 

A. Four or five this summer. 

Q. Do you know any property that belongs here to the 
institution that has been taken away by anybody ? 

A. No, sir, I don’t. I don’t know anything about the 
property at all. 
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@. Mr. Lee, what was the cause of the death of these 
two cows you say died? 

A. Well, the last one that died, she “came in” a month 
ahead, and that might have had something to do with it. I 
don’t know as it did. And the other one was turned out, 
and was all right in the morning, as far as I know. 

(. Her health was all right ? 

A. Yes; and she would eat all right. She had had a calf 
four days previous. We don’t usually turn them out until 
they are good and sound, so far as we know. 

(J. Sometimes, after cows calve, they are taken sick, and 
it is impossible to save their lives, no matter how good the 
treatment?  , 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Would you say that this cow which had treatment 
before that — she died of milk fever ? 

A. She might have had milk fever. 

(J. You don’t know whether she had it or not? 

A. No, siy, I do not. 

Q. You don’t know as anybody on the island knew that,? 

A. No, I don’t. 

Q. Then this other cow that died, do you know whether 
or not she had milk fever? 

A. No, I don’t think she had it. She had a terrible 
pain. I never saw one die of milk fever that had so much 
pain. I don’t know, though, she might have had milk fever. 

@. How long after she was taken sick did the cow die; 
either of them, in fact? 

A. The last one was taken sick along in the morning and 
didn’t live until ten o’clock. 

(. Was that the one you picked up out in the field ? 

A. That was the one that died in the barn. 

Q. She never showed evidences of being sick previously ? 

A. Aftershe had a calf I gave her bran mash, and she ate 
it all right, and in an hour or two she was taken sick, and I 
sent for Mr. Bryant, and he came up and we put her in a box 
stall. 

Q. Then you would not say that anything that followed 
from the calving was the cause of her death, so far as you 
know ? 

A. Notso far as I know. 

Q. Do you think the cow was given the proper care that 
a cow should be given after calving by the people here? 

A. Yes, sir; that cow was attended to. 


(). The other one was well until she went out in that 
field ? 
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A. As well as I could judge; she would always eat her 
mash and grain. 

@. Do you think there was any neglect on the part of 
any of the farm hands or anybody ? 
<A. No, sir; I don’t think there was any neglect on their 

part. 

(). Now, in regard to this manure tracked all over the 
barn, was it tracked all over the barn that time ? 

A. No; I don’t consider that it was. 

(). When did he visit the barn ? 

A. In the morning. — 

Q. What time? 

A. Between six and seven o’clock. 

Q. Was it on a day the cattle would be turned out to 
grass ? 

Aa. OSe Sir: 

(. Had they been turned out previous to that? 

A. No, sir. 

@. How could the manure be tracked around? Were 
the cattle or men walking in it? 

A. No, sir; neither. 

Q. What do you do; do you usually take the manure 
away from the cattle in the morning ? 

A. In one stable before we milk. 

@. At what time do you milk? 

A. Five o’clock in the morning. And the other stable 
we cannot cairy it out, but scrape it down in the gutter the 
best we can before we milk. 

Q. When do you take it away ? 

A. About seven o’clock, after the cows go out. 

(. You don’t consider there was any manure tracked 
round at the time? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

@. What do you think he made the complaint for? 

A. I don’t know. He didn’t have any reason to complain 
that morning. ' 

(. Do you know anything about these calves that went 
off the island? Do you know whether they were paid 
for? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

@. Do you know what became of these skins taken off 
the calves ? 

A. They were tanned right het on the island for rugs. 

Q. Right here on the island? 

A. What I have taken off. I have taken off perhaps ten 
or fifteen since I have been here. 
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(J. Were they tanned, or just as they came off the 
animal, and used for rugs immediately ? 

A. No, no; one of the inmates tanned them. It takes 
him a week or so to do it. 

Q. They were tanned? 

A. Yes, I have one myself now. 

Q. But these were four or five skins that you have 
referred to. Do you know what became of the rest of 
them? You said there were about twenty-five or twenty-six ? 

A. They were not taken off. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — They were buried. 

The WitTNEss. — Yes, buried. 

(). The carcasses and skins and all were buried ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). I understood the carcasses were buried and the skins 
were taken off previously ? 

An SNS. 

(. You only know about four or five of the skins? 

A. I don’t know only about four or five that have been 
tanned. Still, I have taken off more than that, and they 
have all been tanned by somebody. 

(. How do you know they have all been tanned ? 

A. I suppose they have. I was told. 

Q. Do you know of your own personal knowledge ? 

A. Only the two I had myself. I had two myself. 

Q. How many skins in all were taken off of the carcasses 
of the dead calves that you know of ? 

A. How many? 

Orr es) 

A. I could not swear to how many, only as to the two I 
have got. I knowI have had two myself. I have not kept 
count of them. 

Q@. Didn’t you say there were five or six that you 
took off? 

ATO eS sins | 

@. Do you know how many more that have been removed 
from the carcasses of the calves? Do you know how many 
in all? f 

A. No; I don’t know how many in all. 

Q. Do you have any idea? 

A. No; I haven’t any idea. It has been two years anda 
half. I don’t think the first year I took off any. 

(By Mr. Dopprins.) Why are these calves killed? 
I suppose because they did not want to raise them. 
Anything the matter with them ? 

Nothing the matter with them. 


Pore 
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Q. Why not kill them for beef? 

A. Isuppose it would cost too much to veal them. The 
milk is worth more than the veal would be. I don’t know 
anything about it. 

Q. You are a cattle man. We want this information. 
You know what it would cost down here to raise these calves 
to be fit for food ? 

A. How much would it cost? 

i.) o Nes: 

A. It would probably cost $10 or $15, down here, reck- 
oning milk at six cents a quart. The calves have got to be 
six weeks old before they are veal. 

(J. You think it is better to kill them than to raise them 
for veal ? 

A. I think it is better to kill them than to veal them. 
That is, more money in it in this place. If it was out 
on a farm where you could not sell the milk at six cents 
a quart it would pay to keep your calves and veal them. 

@. Do you think our milk costs six cents a quart here? 

A. I have understood we have to pay six cents a quart 
for milk. 

(. Well, the milk we raise here costs six cents a quart? 

A. Well, I don’t know how much it costs — that is, you 
would have to pay the milk you buy on this island — 

Q. (By Alderman FARWELL.) Who is this Captain 
Sampson ? 

A. He is the captain of the “ John Howard.” 

(. You say he has two of the calves? 

A. He has two. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. Lee, what drew your 
attention to the fact that Captain Sampson got two of the 
calves? How do you know that ? 

A. The calves— Mr. Bryant told me in the first place 
that the captain was going to have two of the heifer calves. 

@. How old were they ? 

A. Four or five weeks old. I could not say exactly how 
old they were. 

Q. That is the time they were delivered to Captain 


Sampson ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Good healthy calves ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. About what time of the year? 
A. Along in June. 
(. Lots of grass down here to feed them on? 
A. Not very much, I guess. 
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Q. There would be later on? 

A. They could run in with the cows and take their 
chances of picking up grass. 

@. Aren’t they usually allowed that? How old must a 
cow be to send out to pasture ? 

A. Four or five months. 

(). Before that she would have to get milk— the calf 
would have to get milk from the mother? 

A. You have to feed them. They might stop before 
that, but it would not make so good a calf. 

(J. Do you think it would pay an institution of this kind 
to have a farmer take care of it two months more so that it 
could go out and graze itself? That is, take care of the 
calf a couple of months until able to take care of itself ? 

A. That is if they wanted to raise calves. 

Q. Do you think a young calf like that after it is six or 
seven months old is a valuable animal and fit for beef? 

A. Well, if in good flesh enough they would do for veal. 

Q. If properly fed it would have flesh enough ? 

Ano os: 

@. Now in regard to the case of the two animals given to 
Mr. Jordan, were they calves or cows? 

A. Calves. 

(. How old were they ? 

A. Well, probably two or three weeks. They might have 
been younger. 

@. Do you know what these people did with these calves. 
after they got them ? 

A. I don’t. 

Q. Don’t know whether they killed or raised them ? 

A. I don’t know about that. 

Q. Were there any other cows or calves given away since 
you have been here this year, last year, or the year before ? 

A. Those were the only ones, those four. 

Q. (By Alderman FARWELL.) If Captain Sampson had 
not taken these calves, what would have been done with 
them ? 

A. They would have been killed. 

(). (By Councilman Conway.) Have you had much 
experience in raising calves outside of this institution ? 

A. Yes, sir; I have been on one farm for forty years, cer- 
tainly, and always raised more or less calves. 

@. You had plenty of milk ? 

Ap Yes: Sir: 

Q. It might have gone to waste if not fed the calves? 

A. Either to the pigs, the hogs, or the calves. 
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(. Under those conditions it probably paid you to raise 
them ? 

ints bes: 

(). Under the conditions it is necessary to use all the 
milk that comes from the cattle. It is rather an expensive 
job to raise a calf, and the results are so uncertain you would 
question whether it would pay ? 

A. Yes, sir; in such a place as this. 

Q. (By Councilman JorDAN.) Mr. Lee, do you remem- 
ber when you first came here that they raised some heiters ? 

A. There were some in the barn when I came here. 

- Q. Do you remember when they tested them for tuber- 
culosis how the heifers came out? 

A. There were eight of them killed. 

Q. Out of eleven ? 

A. Out of thirteen, I think. 

Now, regarding the raising of veal. With the condi- 
tion this stable is in, and the experience you have had with 
tuberculosis, it wouldn’ t be policy to raise them for ran do 
you think? 

A. I don’t know as to that, whether it would be or not. 

Q. That might have some effect upon it? 

A. It might possibly —I don’t know. 

Q. Regarding those calves Captain Sampson had, you 
don’t know whether they were given him or whether he paid 
for them? 

A. No, sir; I don’t. 

Q. Only that he took them away? 

A. Yes, sir; they said he was going to have them, and I 
heard him say so himself. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.) Were there ever any calves 
here used for veal ? 

A. Yes, sir; there have been two this summer. 

(. Those calves were killed. Were they ever tested for 
tuberculosis ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Where was the meat used, in 
the institution, in the hospital, or in the officers’ quarters ? 

A. I don’t know. Some of it in the officers’ quarters, 
anyway. 

@. You know there was— You don’t know if any 
reached the inmates ? 

mAs No, don’t. 

(. How old were those calves ? 

A. One pretty nearly eight weeks old and the other 
between six and seven. 
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(. You know something about the three cows owned by 
an officer of the United States Government down in the 
barn ? 

A. Well, there are three of them there. I milk one of 
them and another man milks the other. 

Do you know what is done with the milk ? 

Put right in with the other. 

Is there any milk sent to the fort ? 

No. 

How much do they give ? 

One of them that I milk has given as high as nineteen 
pounds; she gives about seven now. The other gives thirteen. 
The other one is dry, I think, or pretty near. She has not 
come in yet. 

Q. Do you know of any other things that belong down to 
the barn that have been given away to any of the employees 
of the institution ? 

A. No, sir. 

(. Nothing at all? 

A. Nothing that I know of. 

Q. (By Councilman CapocGan.) I would like to ask — 
these calves that were given to Mr. Jordan and Captain 
Sampson, whether they would have been slaughtered if not 
given away ? 

AD 2 Viessair: 

(). Is it customary to raise them until three or four weeks 
old before slaughtering ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. When do you slaughter them ? 

A. They would have been slaughtered within three days. 

Mr. JorDAN.— You don’t want to assume those were 
given away ? 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Was this nineteen 
pounds of milk you spoke about one of the cows giving — 
this nineteen pounds a day or at a milking? 

A. Ata milking. 

(. Now, this one that is pretty near dry— You say she 
is pretty near dry ? 

A. Pretty near now. 

(. How much does she give now? 

A. About two or three pounds at a milking. 

(. Have you any means of knowing how long she is 
going to be dry ? 

A. No, sir. 

(. Are some cows dry longer than others ? 

A. Yes, sir; some run dry longer than others. 


POPOPE 
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(. You don’t know about her previous history ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. JorpAan.) In your opinion, do you think 
the milk that this institution is getting from these three cows 
is more than paying for what they consume ? 

Ao Les: 

@. Labor and all? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) I suppose, Mr. Lee, 
that this cow which is pretty near dry is going to be dry two 
or three months. Do you think when she starts milking 
again she will repay all this output? 

A. That will depend upon the cow. She has got to be a 
pretty good cow to do that. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lrncoun.) Mr. Lee, in regard to the cow 
that went out in the morning well and was taken sick 
and died — did you know that Dr. Hartwell made an exam- 
ination of that cow? 

A. The one that went out to pasture ? 

(). One cow died of peritonitis. Did you know that Dr. 
Hartwell examined that cow? 

A. I didn’t know. 

@. In regard to the cow taken sick in the pasture, that 
was brought home on the jigger, do you think proper care 
was observed in the treatment of that cow? 

A. I don’t know what anybody could have done any more 
for her. 

(. Then you think proper care was observed ? 

A. Ido; yes. 

(. Do you know that it was the order of the trustees 
that the calves should be killed? 

A. No, ma’am; I didn’t know that. 

@. Did you know that the tuberculine test was applied 
to the cows down here ? 

A. To the cows? 

Q. Yes—that the Board of Health applied the test to 
the herd? 

A. Well, I seen Mr. Bryant and Dr. Hartwell. 

@. You knew that the cows were tested here? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

@. Did you know that some of the cows were killed after 
they were tested ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. And that the other cows who didn’t respond suffi- 
ciently to the test, they are still here ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 
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Q. Do you know why we don’t raise calves ? 

A. No, I don’t know why. 

@. Do you know why that we find it expensive to raise 
calves ? 

A. Well, all I ever heard Mr. Bryant say about the calves 
— I] don’t think of what the man’s name is now, one of the 
trustees —that this man wasn’t in favor of raising calves. 
I heard Mr. Bryant say that once. 

(. . Then you did understand that it was by wish of the 
trustees that calves were killed? 

AoyaYes. 

(. How many out of thirteen heifers that we tried to 
raise were killed? 

A. I think it was eight. 

@. Do you know this experiment was not successful of 
raising heifers ? 

A. Do I know it was not successful ? 

Q. Do you know it was not successful ? 

A Well, I do not. 

@. Did I understand you had worked forty years as a 
farmer before coming here — as a herdsman? 

A. I didn’t say herdsman. I said I had been on one farm 
forty years where there was fifteen or twenty cattle all the 
time. 

(. Do you know who was in charge of the island Memo- 
rial Day when this cow was taken sick ? 

A. No, I could not tell who was. 

Q. That is all. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsiys.) You say Mr. Bryant told you 
that one of the trustees wasn’t in favor of raising calves ? 

A. Yes,sir; I heard him say he was not in favor of raising 
calves; that he could buy them cheaper than he could raise 
them. 

(). Did he say who that trustee was? 

A. Yes, he called him by name. 

Q. Who was it? 

A. at. 
2». How long ago since the last cow died here on the 


island ? 

A. I think it was this last June. 

@. What was the matter? ~ 

A. That is the question. I couldn’t tell what was the 
matter with her. 

(. Was she sick long? 

A. No;she wasn’t sick more than four or five hours, I 
don’t think. A very short time. 
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Q. And you didn’t know what was the matter? You 
haven’t heard ? ; 

A. Well, I heard — Mr. Bryant told me that the doctor 
examined her. ° 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) That is the question I asked, 
and he said he didn’t know whether or not. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.) I mean this recent one that has 
never been brought out before. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Do you know that Dr. Hart- 
well examined the. veal? 

A. Dol know? 

(J aN YIER: 

A. No, I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN.— Any other members of the board 
desire to ask any questions ? 

Q. (By Councilman JORDAN.) How-many cows have 
died this year? 

A. How many? Two. 

Q. (By Mr. Dospprys.) How many were killed? 

A. How many were killed this year? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I don’t remember of but one. 

Councilman Conway. —It seems to me we are going 
over the same ground again. If Mr. Dobbins is asking 
questions for the purpose of showing any negligence on the 
part of the officials of the institution, it seems to me he is 
going over the same ground. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I have a memorandum of twenty-five 
killed and buried. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Lee, you are excused. Much 
obliged, Mr. Lee. 


J. S. DUGAN — Sworn. 


Q. (By: Mr. Dossins.) What is your full name? 

A. Jeremiah Stephen Dugan. 

Q. How long have you been in the institution ? 

A. Since the 29th of March. 

. How long have you worn those clothes that you have 
on? 

A. Ever since I have been here. 

@. What part of the institution are you in? 

A. In the hospital just at present, Ward B. 

Q. Were you in the hospital ever since you have been 
here ? 

A. No, sir; I was transferred to the hospital from this 


building. 
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(. How long have you been in the hospital ? 

A., Since the 23d of May. 

(. Why were you transferred to the hospital ? 

A. That I could not say. Iwas over in the hospital and 
getting along first rate when Dr. Cox ordered me over here, 
from there over here. I was put to work here, and had been 
here about ten days or two weeks when I was ordered over 
to the hospital again, and now I am in a worse condition 
than I ever was. 

(. Then you don’t think you are in a fit condition ? 

A. IfI was able to work I would not come down here 
under any conditions. 

(). Did you complain to the doctor that you were not fit 
to work at any time ? 

A. Itold Dr. Cox—I asked him the night he trans- 
ferred me what he transferred me for. - 

(. What seems to be the trouble ? 

A. Spinal trouble. 

Q@. And what work were you required to do? 

A. Over in the hospital kitchen, in the hospital kitchen 
peeling vegetables. 

QQ. Well, you were transferred here? 

A. JI was put to work over here when I was transferred 
from the hospital. 

Q. Do you know of your own knowledge of yourself or 
others not receiving proper treatment or being neglected ? 

A. I don’t know of any others, but I know of myself I 
wasn’t treated right when they transferred me here. If it. 
was for room, they had men over there doing work and 
getting no treatment at all. If they lacked for room, why 
not transfer them, and leave the sick people over there. 

Q@. Do you get the treatment that you think you ought. 
to get? 

A. J am getting first-class treatment now since I have 
been transferred. 

(J. But when you were in this institution ? 

A. All my treatment was cut off. I was only over here 
ten days or two weeks when | was ordered back again. And 
I am pretty sure if I had not left there I would have been 
up in Boston at work to-day. 

@. You think you would ? 

A. I know I would. I don’t think it at all. 

Q. Have you been neglected in any way while in the 
hospital ? 

A. No, sir; not since I have been there now. 

Q. The food is satisfactory to you? 
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It is to me, now. 

Was it in this part of the institution ? 

I don’t say as it was. 

(By Councilman BraApDLEy.) How many urinal 
bottles are there in your ward ? 

A. There is, I should think, about ten now, but up to a 
week ago there was only four for sixty-four patients, 

And in the ward there is a mixture of diseases ? 

A. There is a very bad mixture, which ought not to be 
there. 

(. I believe there are syphilitic cases ? 

A. One of them was working as an orderly, and one 
would go to dress himself, and use the same basin, and when 
we washed ourselves the same basin would be brought to us 
which ought to have been carbolized. 

@. The same with the urinal bottles ? 

A. I have seen the orderlies go out and throw the urine 
right out, and bring them back and give them to other 
patients. . 

Q. (By Councilman JORDAN.) When you were peeling 
vegetables over there you sat down to it, did you not ? 

A mew y OS. BIT. 

@. You use your hands all right ? 

A. No, sir; my right arm is affected the same as my legs. 

(J). Since you have come down here the 26th of March 
you have worked here how many days ? 

A. Eight days. 

Q. (By Councilman BraDLeEy.) Mr. Dugan, if you could 
work down here you would be willing to do a little ? 

A. Why, certainly I would. 

(. But on account of the condition of your legs you can- 
not climb stairs ? 

A. I cannot climb stairs at all. JI have no use, to work, 
of my right arm. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How long did you remain in 
the hospital when you first came down here ? 

A. Immediately upon arriving at the island. 

@. How long did you remain there? 

A. Ishould say until— well, it was the 8th or 9th or 
10th of May. I don’t know just what day it was. 

(). You were there about ten weeks ? 

A. I should say about seven. 

Q. In that time you claim that they did you considerable 
good in the hospital ? 

A. They did first-rate, and I improved considerably. 

@. You could walk without the aid of a cane? 
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A. From the hospital to the bushes and further than that. 
I could walk up to the picnic ground, while to-day I can 
hardly walk over here. 

Q. Do you think it was your condition why they trans- 
ferred you? 
I have no idea at all. 
They simply told you to get out of the hospital ? 
Yes, sir. 
And come over here? 
Yes, sir. 
You were not discharged cured ? 
No, sir; just told me I was to be transferred over 
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What did you say? 
Well, I wanted to know the reason why from Dr. 
Gallagher. He said I was to get the same treatment over 
here, and when I came here I didn’t receive any at all. 

@. Do you know whether at that time the hospital was 
so overcrowded that they had to remove you to admit others ? 

A. I know there were two empty beds there. 

@. Do you know whether there was any others in the 
hospital ? 
I know there were two empty beds in Ward A. 
Do you know anything about it? 
I cannot say what it is. 
Do you know those beds were filled by other patients ? 
I didn’t go over there to see. 
Are there any other patients about the institution 
that would be liable to know that? Could you give their 
names ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Can you name one? 

A. Timothy Shea. 

Q. He would know whether those beds were filled after 
you left? 

AS Yes. 4810, 

Q. After you came over to the institution here, they 
asked you to work? 

Ay X68, air: 

Q. What work? 

A. Peeling vegetables. 

QQ. Did you refuse? 

A. I heard so much about getting ill-treatment if you 
refuse -— 

Q. You were afraid they might kind of slight you after- 
wards ? 
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Yes, sir. 

And you went to work ? 

In the kitchen, peeling vegetables. 

How many days did you serve? 

About eight days. 

Then what happened ? 

I was taken sick one night there. Stayed in bed the 
next morning and could not eat. I guess I stayed over here a 
day and a half or two days, until they transferred me over there. 

(. Did you take sick in the kitchen ? 

A. No, sir; I took sick here. In the morning, when 
peeling vegetables. Then I came in and didn’t eat any sup- 
per. I went to bed and didn’t get out of it until they trans- 
ferred me. I was vomiting all the next day. 

Ever since then have you been in the hospital ? 

Yes, sir. 

Being treated for a spinal trouble ? 

Yes, sir. 

Are they making any improvement for you? 

I feel there is a little improvement. 

Do you feel, if you hadn’t left first, you would have 
been pretty well now ? 

A. Yes, sir; I know I should. 

Q. Did you, during your stay in the hospital, either at or 
before the present time, find any objection on the part of the 
patients there in regard to personal treatment or the way 
things were conducted, outside of this matter of the urinal 
pans, etc. ? 

A. No, sir; that was the main complaint. 

@. In this hospital there are syphilitic patients ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Pretty bad cases there? And they use the utensils 
provided, no matter what the patient's disease ? 

A. Yes, sir; except that some of them have marked 
dishes ; but if they do have marked glasses, it is the same 
that we get medicines out of. 

@. Do they eat on different dishes ? 

meen Os. Bik. 

Q@. And are these glasses washed every time they are 
used for one patient and another ? 

A. I know in one case it was not. I have seen the 
nurse over there —she was just after giving a syphilitic 
patient, and she gave me my medicine just after giving him 
his, and never washed the glasses. 

. (By Councilman JorpAN.) You say you were in 
the habit of walking up to the picnic grounds ? 
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A. I walked up there twice before transferred over here. 

Q. Isn’t there a sign up prohibiting inmates from cross- 
ing the pasture ? 

I have not ever seen any. 

You go up the road? 

Yes, sir. 

Isn’t there a sign on the gate? 

It has been put up since. 

The sign? 

The gate — there was no fence there at all. 
And no sign? 

I haven’t seen any. 

Then you don’t know the inmates were prohibited 
from going in the pasture ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) You say, Mr. Dugan, 
that you don’t like to refuse to work or make a complaint 
for the reason you might be treated improperly afterwards ? 

A. Ill treated afterwards. 

Q. Do you know of your personal knowledge where any- 
body has made a complaint about not being able to work, or 
refusing to work, of being punished ? 


| OPOPOPOPOD 


Fred Reed. 
Tell us what you know about it. 
He was ordered to polish windows and wash floors. 
He said he wasn’t able to, and Dr. Cox ordered him back to 
bed on bread and water for three days. 
What was the disease ? ; 
Syphilis. 

Q. Was he a young man ? 

A. Not over nineteen. 

(J. Was he able to work? 

aes He said from his own lips that if he was able he 

ould work. 

Nan, Is he here now ? 

A. No, he was discharged. 

Q. (By the CHArRMAN.) How long ago? 

A. I should judge about two months. 

@. Do you know any other cases where a person was 
punished for refusing to work ? 


A. I have over in the hospital. 

(. Of your own personal knowledge? 
A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Have you seen anybody ? 

Av Y6s,' sir. 

@. Who was it? 

A. 

Q. 

A. 


Oe 
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No, sir; I do not. 
You know that one? 
Yes, sir; that one. 
How long was he kept on bread and water ? 
To my knowledge he was kept in bed three days, and 
supposed to be kept on bread and water for that time. 

Q@. You say that the pants you have on are the very same 
ones since you came here? 

A. The very same. 

(). In the same condition ? 

A. Only except where busted at the knee. 

(. Have you asked to have it fixed? 

A. Ihave asked for a pair of pants, and the nurse said 
she would have to put in a requisition a week ahead. 

Q. When did you ask her? 

A. Iasked her a week ago. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.) Were those pants new when 
you got them? 

Pe NOs Sir. 

@. Now, when you were taken sick in this building 
whom did you notify ? 

A. Well, I notified the night man. 

(). What time was that ? 

A. I should judge it was about twelve o’clock at night. 

(J. ‘And when were you removed ? 

A. Thursday night I notified the night man, and I was 
removed Saturday afternoon. 


POPO Pr 


Q. During that time the doctor came and saw you? 

o> >Y es; sir. 

(). How soon did he come ? 

A. Dr. Gallagher came in the morning. 

Q. What time in the morning? 

A. Half past eight. 

Q@. You think you notified him about twelve o’clock that 
night ? 


A. Yes, sir, I notified the night man. 

Q. Who was the night man? 

A. The watchman here; I don’t know his name. 

Q. And it was about eight o’clock before the doctor 
called on you the next morning ? 


Aéo Yes; sir. 

Q. And it was Saturday before you were removed? 

Aw Y 08, a1, 

Q. Did he call on you more than once? 

A. Yes, Dr. Cox and Dr, Gallagher came over a second 


time. 
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Q. How long after they came were you removed ? 

A. Dr. Cox came over: Saturday noon and told me I 
would be removed over to the hospital. 

(). How long after that were you removed? 

A. Iwas removed right afterward. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You say that you got those 
trousers when you first came here on March 26, or there- 
abouts ? 

Are Eves Sir: 

@. And did you wear the knees of the trousers through 
yourself since then? 

A. Yes, sir, they unravelled themselves since I have had 
them on. 

@. You said to Mr. Dobbins they were not new when 
you got them ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They looked as though they had been worn by some- 
body else? 

A. Yes, sir, they were all wrinkled up. 

@. Looked as though they had been cleansed or pressed ‘ 2 

A. No, sir. They looked as though they had been worn 
by somebody else ahead of me, but I could not tell whether 
they had been washed or not. 

@. Did they look as if washed ? 

A. No, they didn’t. 

Mrs. Lincotn.— We do not undertake to furnish new 
clothes. 

The CHAIRMAN.— But even if you did give a man a second- 
hand pair of trousers they should be at least clean. 

Mrs. LINCOLN — They are washed. 

Q. (By the CHA1RMAN.) You say that you didn’t 
think that there had been any attempt to wash them ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did they look as if they had been ? 

A ae OLS 

(. Do you know whether — 

A. I know that there is a patient over there, and if he 
has the least little hole in his clothes Dr. Cox will give him 
a pair of pants; that is Joseph Morello. 

Q. What reason has Dr. Cox to treat him as a favorite ? 

A. No reason, only because he carries the diets around to 
the patients. 

(). What disease is he suffering from ? 

A. He has an abscess and one arm off. 

Q. Are there any other cases of neglect or objections on 
the part of any other patients? You want to tell the com- 
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mittee now, as you are in bad condition and we don’t want. 
to compel you to appear again. ‘Tell us now and we won’t 
trouble you again. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoitn.) Are you doing any work now ? 

A. No, ma’am. 

Q. Who asked you to do the work that you were doing 
before ? 

A. John Galvin. 

Q. What did Dr. Cox say when you told him you didn’t 
want to work? 

A. I didn’t tell Dr. Cox I didn’t want to work. 

Q. What did Dr. Cox say when you told him you 
wanted more treatment ? 

A. He told me I would get it over here under Dr. 
Gallagher. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Who was it, Dr. Cox or Dr. 
Gallagher ? 

A. Dr. Gallagher. 

The CHAIRMAN.—He didn’t mention Dr. Cox to 
my knowledge. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) — Are you an out-patient now ? 

A. Iam in Ward B, a hospital patient. 

Q. I mean over here were you an out-patient ? 

A. I didn’t get any treatment here at all. 

Q. Did you apply for treatment ? 

A. Dr. Gallagher said there would be no need of it. It 
would be continued here, and [ thought if my treatment was 
to be transferred with me it would be continued. 

Q. Then you didn’t ask for any ? 

in PeINO, Sil: 

Q. Did you go on the sick call? 

A. No. 

Q. Why? 

A. I thought it was their business to make me when they 
transferred me. 

@. Who had charge of the ward when the vessels were 
not washed — what orderlies ? 

A. There were no orderlies at all; there was William 
Cole, and a syphilis case here. 

Q. How long was there no orderly ? 

A. Icould not tell; I think Cole was on two weeks. 
John Crowley was on, too; and there is a patient on now, 
Charles Tolman. 

Q. Do you have a bath when you want it? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And achange of underclothes ? 
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A. Yes, ma’am; once a week. 

@. What do you get? 

A. Stockings, underdrawers, and two shirts. 

Who was the nurse who told you— whom did you 
ask for clothing when you say you didn’t get it? 

A. Miss O’Neil. 

@. Who was the nurse that gave you a medicine glass 
without washing it? 

A. Miss Van Dell. | 

(J. And you are not doing any work now? 

A. No, ma’am. 

(Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) I understood you to state that 
for three weeks there wasn’t any official orderly of the hos- 
pital connected with that ward. 

A. Yes, sir; night orderly. 

( And were there day orderlies ? 

A. No; neither day nor night. 

. In the meantime you say that the helpless patients 
were taken care of by a syphilitic patient by the name of 
William Cole? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(J. Were nurses in attendance during day and night? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). The nurses were Miss O’Neil and Miss Van Dell, 
you say ? 

A. The night nurse is Miss Bent. 

Q. Any other cases of inattention on the part of the 
nuises ? 

A. No; not that I know of. 

Q. (By Alderman FARWELL.) Is that nurse, Miss Van 
Dell, now in the institution ? 

AL es. Sis, 

(). And those two patients, one inside and one outside? 

ALY es,:air 

Q. (By the CHATRMAN.) Are those all the lady nurses 
in that part of the hospital ? 

A. Oh, no; they change them once a month. 

Q. Was a nurse known as Miss Friese ever on duty in 
that part of the hospital ? 

A. Not while I was there. 

@. Did you ever understand that there had been any 
objections on the part of a nurse to show the patients attend- 
ance, or give them medicines ? 

A. No, sir, 

The CHAIRMAN, — Now, if you will oe the witness out. 
Much obliged, Mr. Dugan. 
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WILLIAM F. WHITE — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Dossrys.) What is your full name? - 

A. William F. White. 

@. How long have you been in this institution ? 

A. Off and on, three times now — staying three or four 
months at a time. 

When did you come here the last time ? 

The 21st day of last July. 

A year ago? : 

Yes, sir; a year ago. 

You have been staying here for the last year? 

Just out two weeks since I have been here. 

What part of the institution are you in? 

Over at the new hospital. 

What is the matter with you? 

Lung trouble. 

Have you any complaint to make of your treatment ? 
Yes, sir; I would like to make a complaint about 
Dr. Knowlton in reference to a sprained ankle that I had last 
May. 

(. Do you mean a year ago last May? 

A. I mean in September, Labor Day. That day I 
sprained my ankle up at the picnic ground, and Dr. Kelley 
happened to be there. He examined it and told me to go 
down to Dr. Gallagher. He said to have a couple of these 
strong men there carry me down to the operating-room. 
There was nobody to carry me, and I got one of the patients 
to get me a pair of crutches. I went down to the operating- 
room and Dr. Gallagher fixed my ankle. When I was out 
of bed two days the head nurse, Miss Chisholm, came to me 
and told me Dr. Knowlton wanted me to clean the hall. I 
told her I could not stand on my feet, and she said, “ You 
have got to do it.” I didn’t see Dr. Knowlton, but when 
I went in to dinner the little extras they give us were all 
cut off from me. I didn’t see Dr. Knowlton until Sunday, 
and he said, “ Why didn’t you do that cleaning?” I told 
him I wasn’t able to do it, and he said, “ You can do it now, 
and you'd better do it.” I said, “I will try to do it,” and 
I went and cleaned the corridor. Then I went to church, 
and after church Miss Chisholm told me to go over it again. 
I told her she would keep me at work all day if I would 
work for her. Two or three days after Dr. Knowlton told 
me to report to the farm and go to work. I didn’t want to 
refuse to do it, because there was a man there at the time, 
James Hinchie, who had heart trouble, and he wouldn’t go 
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upon the farm, and he was told, if he wouldn’t, he would 
have to get off the island. So I knew I would have to get 
off if I didn’t do it. They gave mea job hauling corn to 
the silo, and my ankle would pain me so much that I fell off 
the load. When the corn was all pulled down I was sent: 
out to shovel, and Mr. Bryant told me to get two loads 
of coal. He said, “I will give you a man on the first: 
load, and this man will show you where to put the first 
load.” And I went down and got the coal. One day I 
was over in the bath-room taking a bath, and Dr. Knowlton 
sent for me, and he asked me, ‘* Why do you stay so long 
in the bath-room?” I told him I had to wait for my turn. 
I said that I wanted to get a shave, too. He told me to go 
right up and get a bandage on my ankle, and he said to 
Miss Chisholm, “ You see that he gets shaved this afternoon.” 
I sat up in my bed for the bandage to be put on, and 
she went to get the liniment, but she could not find the 
liniment, and commenced to put the bandage on without 
rubbing on the bniment. I asked her if the lniment wasn’t 
to go on, and she said, “ There is no liniment in the medicine 
chest.” “ Well,” I said, “slap it on, the work has got to be 
done.’ Dr. Knowlton said, “ What is that?” Then I 
repeated my remarks, and he said, ‘‘ The work has got to be 
done, no matter about the patients.” I was sick, sore, and 
tired at night, and I made up my mind in the morning to get 
off the island. Dr. Knowlton didn’t come through the ward 
that day; it was Dr. Wilkins. I told him I didn’t sleep all 
night on account of the pain from shovelling coal; that the 
work was too hard, and that I was afraid it would start the 
hemorrhages again. He asked me if I would drive a team. 
I told him I would, and so I drove a team, without shoveling, 
until they transferred me to the hospital. There we got all 
new rooms and I was detailed to the toilet-room.. I didn’t 
tell the nurse I had been working on the farm. That was the 
way Dr. Knowlton — 

Q. (By Mr. Dopprys.) Since you have been in the new 
hospital, what is the treatment now ? 

A. The only thing I have to say is the way the food was 
cooked last winter. It was cooked in the old hospital, and 
brought over to us by the men. It was cold when it got 
there, and by the time it was served on the table it was very 
cold. You would have cold air at night, and a cold break- 
fast in the morning. I asked the girl what was the matter 
with the electrical apparatus, and she said, “ I guess it is no 
good; nobody knows how to run it.” 

(). Who said this ? 
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A. A Portuguese girl in the new hospital. I asked her 
why it was not warmed on that new electrical apparatus 
in the new hospital. She said no one knew how to 
run it. 

Q. When did you get those clothes you have on now? 

A. I got these the 2d day of May —this suit which 
I have here now. 

(. Those that you had on previous to that, how long did 
you have them ? 

A. About four or five months altogether. 

The CHAIRMAN. — We don’t want to get too many irons 
in the fire at once; so if you will continue along with the 
hospital itself and your treatment as a patient, consumptive 
or otherwise, and then go on to other things you think should 
be stated afterwards. | 

The Witness.—I have not much to say. I was get- 
ting medicine for cramps given me by Dr. Johnson. I was 
getting it three times a day, and. the nurse forgot it two 
or three times. So this afternoon, Miss Friese, it was her 
afternoon off, and I had to get the medicine at three 
o clock, and I didn’t getit at all. So she went and told Miss 
Graham, the head nurse, that I said I was going to report to 
Dr. Johnson, and she says, “Say you got the medicine”; so 
I didn’t report to Dr. Johnson, as I didn’t want to have 
any trouble. 

Q. Do you know that any patients over there have been 
given wrong medicine ? 

A. Yes; I knowa patient by the name of William Mc- 
Watt; he got a man’s medicine that was out on a vacation. 

(). The medicine was intended for whom? 

A. For the patient outside; it was not crossed off the 
book, and it was given to him. He is right here now, and 
could tell you the same thing. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You have been down here 
pretty nearly a year now, have you? 

A. Yes, sir —this last time. 

@. During that time have you been constantly confined 
to the Consumptives’ Hospital ? 

A. Yes, sir; since it was opened. 

(). When was it opened ? 

A. I don’t know whether in November or January. 

(. About the first of the year ? 

aA RY EG SIF, 

Q@. You say there is an electric heating apparatus over 
there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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@. And to your knowledge since you have been over 
there, have you ever seen it in operation ? 

A. I have seen them trying to warm up about a pint of 
milk — two mugs of milk — and they never could heat it up. 

@. Did they heat it? 

A. With that electrical apparatus they could not get it 
hot enough for the patients. 

Q. What did they do? 

A. They had to give it lukewarm as it was. 

(. Do you know whether there has been any attempt to 
run that machine ? | 

A. Yes, sir; there has been an attempt to cookeggs. We 
get two eggs, you know, at night. 

Q. Were they successful or unsuccessful in cooking eggs 
on the machine ? 

A. There is a place on the machine for you to do that. 

Q. Do they use it every night? 

A. They cannot do it on the electrical apparatus. 
They have to cook eggs by setting them in the sink and 
turning on the hot water, and then some are raw and some 
are cooked. 

(). I don’t understand about that. 

A. They cannot get the water hot enough on the electri- 
cal apparatus. 

Q. Have they tried it? 

A. They have tried it and given it up. 

(. How long since they used it to your knowledge ? 

A. They have stopped it for a long time. 

(). What do you mean by “for a long time” ? 

They have not cooked any eggs all winter; they 
found out they could not heat the water. 

(). How many times have they ever tried to your knowl- 
edge? Have they ever used it? 

A. I don’t know. Ihave asked two or three times why 
they didn’t use it, and they told me they could not. They 
had to turn on the hot-water faucet, and do it in the sink. 

(. How long were you under treatment for your sprained 
ankle ? 

A. Iwas here about—TI came here about the 21st of 
July. I hurt my ankle on Labor Day. 

(). How long under treatment from Labor Day until the 
bandage was removed and you could get around without 
pain? 

A. I,was supposed to have my ankle rubbed every night 
and morning, and it was, with the exception of the time 
they had no liniment at the hospital. 
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(. How many days do you think you were treated ? 

A. Just about — going on two weeks. 

(). And there was only one day that they didn’t have the 
liniment ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. The next day they had it? 

A. Yes, sir, and they rubbed it on. 

Q. They asked you to work when it was swelled up 
badly ? 

A. It was; I could not stard upon it hardly. 

@. Did you use a cane to get around? 

A. The reason I didn’t ask it was because they were 
putting people off the island because they refused to work, 
and I didn’t have any place to go to, so I didn’t refuse. 

(. Do you know any patients sent off ? 

A. <A Jewish fellow, Morris Finney, was sent off, and he 
had to go to A. Shuman to get back again. 

Q. What was the matter with him ? 

A. He had a syphilitic case. 

@. Now, you say they asked you to work. What kind 
of work did they ask you to do — really work you could not 
do, laborious work, where you had to do lifting ? 

A. That is what it was — work on the farm, shovelling 
dirt and lifting. 

(). At the time the patients were sent from the island for 
refusing to work, you understand that they were not able, or 
were able? : 

A. They were not able. 

(. Do you know of any cases where men refused to. 
work that were able to do something? 

A. Lots were not able to work. 

@. Do you know of cases of refusal where they* were 
able ? 

A. No,sir,I donot. Nobody able to do it was unwilling to. 

Q. Was there enough accommodations in the buildings 
here to keep these men ? 

A. Always plenty of accommodation. 

(. They could have admitted them here and admitted a 
lot more ? 

Av 7Y eersix: 

(. You spoke about a nurse, Miss Chisholm. Can you 
tell us what her general feeling is towards the patient’s ? 
Does she take good care of them, or is rough in any respect ? 

A. She is a great woman to get work out of a patient; 
she will keep them working from morning until night if she 
had her way. 
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Mrs. LincoLn. —She is a graduate of the Long Island 
Training School, and is a graduate nurse now employed 
here. : 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Do you know of any inatten- 
tion on the part of this nurse in connection with any of the 
other patients at all ? 

Az; NOL domo 

Q. Your extras are cut off when you refuse to work ? 

Nae LESS Sie 

Q. What do you call extras ? 

A. They give us what they call a piece of steak and a 
little ice cream and the eggs at night, and they were all cut 
out from me because I didn’t work. 

Q. It does not matter how sick you are when a con- 
sumptive patient, these are cut off ? 

These are cut out and they put you to bed. 

Are these given to you in bed? 

You don’t get your extras atall; the regular house diet. 
What is that? 

Different stuff every day. 

Ts it different food from that served to the rest, or 
different i in the Consumptives'’ Hospital ? 

A. The only difference is that we get more eggs, and the 
ice cream and the steak. 

Q. Do you get that continually ? 

A. Yes, every day, with the ice cream once a week, and 
the steak every day, and the eggs in the evening. 

(). Are the steaks warm when you get them ? 

A. Not always. They cannot be, because they are car- 
ried over there and served. 

Q. How was it last winter ? 

A. Pretty cold when we would get it. 

Q. (By Councilman JORDAN.) You have this bother 
with your ankle about laboring, and when you got up you 
were set to driving the single team with the white horse ? 
Yes, sir 
Who did you work with ? 

With Mr. Bryant, on the corn. 

Previous to that didn’t you work with me? 

That was previous to that. 

Did you ever complain about your ankle to me? 

You know I did. 

That is, about the condition of it, and your not being 
able ‘to work? 

A. You know I had my ankle sprained and saw me limp- 
ing around. 
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Q. Did you work a full day ? 

A. I don’t know as I did. 

Q. What time did the horse go in—it was on the 
ambulance ? 

A. I used to go to work at eight and get through at 
eleven, and go out at half past two, put the horse i in the 
ambulance and go down to the boat. 

@. In the meantime you had to have some medical atten- 
tion and leave your team to go to the hospital ? 

Ae OS iT 

Q. You are sure you complained about not being able to 
work to me? 

I am sure. 

How do you know this man got the wrong medicine ? 

What he told me himself. 

He surmised that he got it wrong? 

He got the other man’s medicine. 

- But you personally do not know anything about 
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Only what he told me. 
(By the CHAIRMAN.) What was the person suffer- 
ing fron who went way? What was his disease ? 

A. Lung trouble. He was in the hospital. 

(. And the man to whom the medicine was administered, 
did he have lung trouble too? 

A.> Yes, ‘sif: 

(). But they both had different medicines ? 

fc, 68, Sit 

@. (By Councilman Conway.) You made the state- 
ment, Mr. White, that Dr. Knowlton said in your presence 
that if this Hinchie didn’t do the work he could do it or get 
off the island ? 

A. He didn’t tell me; he has told others. 

(). Did you ever hear him say if they didn’t do the work 
they would have to get off the island ? 

A. Yes, sir, I did; I seen it done every day. 

@. You heard him say if they didn’t go to work to get 
off the island ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. How do you know they went off the island for that 
cause ? 

A. That’s the story. We all know when they are sent 
to the office and get their bags and are put on the boat. 

Q. They are told to get off the island? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You know they are told that? 
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A. I don’t know, only just at the time the doctor said 
that they must do the work or get off the island. 

(). And you assumed that when they were sent to the 
office it was because they refused to work ? : 

AAAS, TSiz. 

(). But you never heard the superintendent tell that was 
the reason they were sent off? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Was there anybody qualified to tell you that this 
electrical apparatus could not be used? 

A. The one who told me was a paid woman over there, 
a Portuguese woman. 

Was she supposed to work it? 

Yes, sir. 

And she told you she could not work it? 

Yes, sir. 

Because she didn’t know how ? 

Because it was no good. 

Did you know she was ever shown how to work this 
apparatus % ? 

A. Well, I seen one of the engineers in there with her 
one day. 

().. And she could not work it or never could ? 

‘A. Well, she could not, no. 

(J. And it is not of any use now? 

A. No, I don’t believe it is of any use now. 

QQ. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Is the reason it is not of any 
use on account of the water being warm ? 

A. No, not that reason at all. 

(. Was it allowed to remain idle and out of use in cold 
weather ? 

A. It was that way all winter long. 

(). Except when the lady tried to operate it. 

A. We were complaining of the food. They would run 
it a little while, turn on the electricity and let the pan 
remain on, but they could not get it in real good running 
order. 

Q. Is Dr. Gallagher at present on the island? 

A. Idon’t remember whether or not Dr. Gallagher is 
here now. 

Mrs. LincoLn — Just finished his term of service, sir. 

Q. You said that Dr. Gallagher had something to do with 
the case over there. What was his position in this case of 
yours ? 

A. It was Dr. Johnson. 

Q. Dr. Gallagher? 
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operating-room. 

(). Did he say you were in a fit condition to work ? 

A. He told me to go to bed. 

(. And Dr. Knowlton said — 

A. When I got out of bed two days afterwards I was 
ordered to go to work by Dr. Knowlton. 

Q. What did Dr. Gallagher think of it? 

A. Dr. Gallagher didn’t have anything to say. The next 
doctor was Dr. Kelley. Dr. Gallagher didn’t come into our 
place at all — he was only in the operating-room. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.) Have you heard any of the 
nurses or employees of the island refer to them as paupers ? 

A. I don’t know as I ever heard anything said about 
paupers, but they passed the remark that the food was too 
good for us; better than we had outside. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Was there only one who said 
that or several ? 

A. Only one — Miss Friese. 

(Q. Have you ever heard a nurse or officer speak to you 
since this investigation commenced about it? 

A. No, I have not— not to my knowledge. 

Q. What is Miss Friese’s general feeling toward the 
patients ; does she administer the medicine regularly to the 
patients ? 

A. She was supposed to be head nurse at the time she 
made that remark. 

(. What were the circumstances attending the case when 
she made that remark? Was there general objection to the 
way the patients were treated, or was it some patients she 
didn’t like ? 

A. She was after having some trouble with a patient, 
Mike Sullivan, who is dead now. 

@. Do you know of the trouble? 

A. I just came out of the bath-room and heard the remark 
she made. 

(). What was the nature of the remark ? 

A. I heard her say the food was too good for the patients, 
and better than we would get on the outside. 

(. Did Sullivan die here? 

A. Yes, sir, of consumption. 

@. How long after the remark was made did he die ? 

A. Oh, he went out, but he soon came back again; out 
about three months. 

(. He came back again ? 

A. He died the very night he came back. 
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Q. Do you know why he went out? 

A. I suppose he wanted to be out. 

Q. Did he ask to be discharged ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you know him? Did he at any time tell you the 
reason for asking for his discharge ? 

A. No; he said he was going out to spend the Christmas. 

Q. (By Mrs. Liycoun.) Mr. White, how do you know 
that the man got the wrong medicine? 

‘A. This McWatts told me himself. Not: me alone, but 
two or three others in the ward the same night. 

(. How long were you in bed after you sprained your 
ankle ? 

A. Four or five days I was in bed. 

(. Is the Portuguese woman who had trouble with the 
electrical apparatus here now working in the kitchen ? 

A. This Portuguese woman who told me about the 
apparatus is not here now. 

Q. Is Dr. Knowlton here now ? 

A. He is not here now. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You made a statement in 
regard to the time you were driving the ambulance, and in 
regard to the morgue; will you tell us something about 
that-? 

A. I used to drive the ambulance, and when there were 
any bodies to take up to.the graveyard I was to take the 
undertaker’s wagon. There was a man by the name of 
Robert Slack. He died, for instance, between nine and ten 
o'clock. I was to report in the morning at the morgue to 
meet Mr. Galvin. When I got over there the orderly was 
in the morgue, and when I walked in I saw the man on the 
table, and when I stepped over to see him I saw that this 
man was split way down the chest. “Why,” I said, “this 
is Robert; he only died last night; they done quick work on 
him.” He says, “ Hurry up, we've got lots todo,” and just 
then we stepped out. When Dr. Knowlton came in he says, 
“ Who left that door open?” With that I walked out and 
stood at the horse’s head for a while, and Dr. Knowlton 
and the other two doctors went inside and shut the door. By 
that time Mr. Galvin came over with the list of names we 
were to take up to the graveyard, and when Dr. Knowlton 
came up he gave mea smile, like, and went ahead about his 
business. I had been in the habit of going in and taking 
people out of the refrigerator and putting them into the 
coffin. One woman I put in had her legs all bent up as if 
she had suffered badly, and we had to sit on the coffin to 
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keep her down. And one woman we had to slide into the 
coffin, and when that was done she was all exposed, her 
chemise, or whatever you call it, slipping down. I didn’t 
think it was any fit job for me to do, but I didn’t want to 
make any complaint because I didn’t want to get off the 
island. 

Q. Are the inmates usually asked to do that? 

A. There were inmates besides myself asked to do it; 
one named Samuel Doyle. 

Q. Do you know that the inmates were exposed for a 
long time? 

A. The only one that morning was Robert Slack, with 
two others in the refrigerator. 

Q. What was the condition of the bodies you had to do 
with? 

A. Some of them smelled very bad. 

Q. How many bodies did you take care of altogether? 

A. That morning I took up five. Then I handled alto- 
gether — I guess I handled ten or twelve. 

Q. Were all the bodies you handled sent up to the bury- 
ing-ground ? 

A. Yes. 

(. None went to the city or were put in the ice box 
there ? 

A. a NO. 

Q. What was the general condition, pretty well 
mutilated ? 

A. The only body I saw cut was Robert Slack’s. 

Q. Were any parts of the body gone, do you remember ? 

A. The only thing I saw was this, and I turned away 
then — the orderly called me away. 

@. Was the body clean ? 

A. The body looked pretty well, but the floor was dirty. 

. (By Councilman Conway.) You say you know 
the time that this Robert Slack died ? 

A. Between nine and ten o'clock. 

(. When did you go into the morgue ? 

A. Nine o’clock the next morning. 

(. You are pretty sure about the time he died? 

A. Well, I would not say for sure; it is my guess he 
died between nine and ten in the evening. 

@. How do you know? 

A. Because he was pretty low and we were watching for 
him to go any time. He was in the same ward. We were 
watching him all the time. 

Q. And you went down to the morgue at nine o’clock? 
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ALY es ,81r: 

Q. Were these doctors with Dr. Knowlton? Were they 
doctors on the island here? 

A. No, sir, they were strangers. 

@. Do you know they were doctors or students ? 

A. I don’t know whether they were doctors or students, 
but seeing them with him I judged they were doctors, that 
is all. 


Q. Did they stay in the morgue after Dr. Knowlton came 
out ? 

A. No, they all came out together. 

@. How long after they went in did they come out? 

A. ‘They must have stayed in ten or fifteen minutes. 

Q. (By Councilman JorDAN.) Mr. White, you have 
been around the morgue more or less, have you ? 

Acne Yas ait 

(. Have you generally found the door open or shut? 

A. I have seen it open and shut. 

Q. Was it generally locked? 

A. Some mornings it was locked and some mornings 
open. 

@. When open would anybody be in there? 

A. Yes, about all the time. 

@. When not anybody in the door would be generally 
shut? 


BYES ssir: 

(. Do you know whether it would be locked or not ? 

A. I don’t know whether it would be locked, but 
generally shut. 

@. You sit out with the men in the new hospital on the 
piazza? 

AS oF¥ 08, Bir: 

Q@. Could you from there see anything going on in the 
morgue ? 

A. Not from that side, I could not. 

Q. If you were sitting under the row of trees, could you 
see anything from there ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you think if you were going by you could see a 
body on the table? 

A. If both doors were open I could go by, or if the win- 
dow was open I could see the body in there. 

(J. You would have to make an effort? 

A. Yes, but going by I could just glance in; I could not 
tell who they were. 

Q. How high is that window at the back? 
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A. About as high as my head. 

@. In order to look in there you would have to make 
some effort ? 

A. Yes, sir, I would. 

Q. You could sit where the men sit and see anything 
going on? 

A. Not from the bushes. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) Have you ever known that 
morgue to be in bad condition so it had to be fumigated ? 

A. No, I did not. I don’t know anything about that at 
all. I only know they were cleaning up when this investiga- 
tion was coming off the first time. Mr. Connors had a 
number of people cleaning it up and getting it ready. ‘That 
is the only time I ever heard of cleaning it up. When the 
committee were coming down they commenced to clean up 
the morgue. 

Q. Do you know of any fire in that morgue? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

Q. (By Councilman BRADLEY.) Do you say you had 
to report at the morgue at nine o’clock ? 

A. Yes, sir; I reported to Mr. Galvin. 

Q. Did you see the boat that morning come down, or 
have you any reason to believe that the doctors stopped over 
night ? 

A. Icould not say whether or not. 

Q@. Does the boat as a rule come down in the morning? _ 

The CHAIRMAN. — Do you mean the “ Howard ” ? 

The Wirness. — Well, I don’t know anything about how 
they run. The “Howard” don’t go up to the city every 
day. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Have you ever taken any 
notice of any extra number of people coming down on the 
“¢ Howard ” ? 

A. Oh, yes; I have noticed quite a lot of students, they 
call them, coming down here and going right over to the 
morgue. 

Q. How many at a time? 

A. ‘Ten or fifteen at a time. 

Q. How often? Say once a month, or twice? 

A. About once a month. They used to come down 
here pretty regularly last winter, oftener than when I was 
here before. 

@. How often — oftener than once a month ? 

A. About twice a month. 

Q. Always go into the morgue? 

A. Yes; sir. 
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Q. Can you say whether they went into the institution 
or not ? 

A. No, sir, I never seen them come over here. 

Q. Now, in regard to the nurse, Miss Friese —do you 
know a doctor named Dr. Johnson. 

A. No, I donot. She was in the room with Dr. John- 
son, and I seen her come out crying, and know she was repri- 
manded by Dr. Johnson for not giving medicine. 

Q. Do you understand that the patients complained to 
Dr. Jobnson ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And Dr. Johnson reprimanded her ? 

A, “Yes, sir. 

@. You don’t know whether it was about the remark she 
made or not, about the food being good enough ? 

A. No, sir, I could not say. 

@. You know Dr. Johnson talked with her, and she came 
out crying ? 

ASS Yess sits 

Q. (By Mrs. Lrxcoty.) What orderly asked you to go 
into the morgue ? 

A. Well, that orderly was a new orderly here; I cannot 
think of his name; I have been trying ever since. 

Q. Did you know it was against the rules to ask you to 
go into the morgue ? 

A. No; I was sent over todo some work. I think I was 
entitled to go in and do my work. I never went in until I 
was called in. 

Q. But you cannot give the name of the orderly? 

A. Icannot give the name or the time —it was a new 
orderly. There have been so many coming and going I have 
forgotten all of them. 

Q. (By Mr. Dospsins.) Was this a paid orderly or one 
of the inmates ? 

A. It was a paid orderly in the morgue with me. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Any other questions of ill- 
treatment or of neglect that you want to submit to the com- 
mittee ? 

A. No, I guess not. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Then, Mr. White, you are excused. 


JEREMIAH SPILANE— Sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Dospsiys.) Your full name? 
A. Jeremiah Spilane. 
Q. How long have you been in this institution ? 
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A. Icame down here April following the loss of the Port- 
land steamer, the following Monday. 

The CHAIRMAN. — November, 1898. 

(. When did you get those clothes that you are wearing % ? 

A. This is the first new suit I received since Mr. Hop- 
kins left here. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How long ago was that? 

A. He gave room to Dr. Ranney. 

@. How long have you had those ? 

A. These were given tome. Mr. Murray gave me an 
order for them the day before he left here. 

Q. What complaint have you to make? 

A. When I came down here Dr. Taft was the doctor of 
the island. I was put in atub, and they sounded me ina 
tub, and they ordered me to the Consumptives’ Hospital, 
Ward B. My ailment was a broken leg in the hospital in the 
first place, and a butchery was made on me. I believe one 
of the butchers comes down here once in a while. And, 
between them, they either broke my spine or disabled me for 
life. I was taken out of the City Hospital in a stretcher, in 
June, and have been doctored, coming and going, from 
that time until the 4th of April following, at $2 a trip. 
I came down here and got this treatment— two kinds of 
medicine — one for astlma, another for appetite. I had 
no appetite when I came, and only weighed 145 or 155 
pounds when I came down here. I stayed in the hospital in ~ 
the neighborhood of two months. One day Mrs. Lincoln and 
Dr. Taft and Mr. Hopkins came through the ward from the 
back door. It was a Friday. Wehad fish for dinner. I sat 
on the left side as they passed in, and a fellow named Clifford 
was across the way, who died there a few days afterwards. 
He had a fine dish of fish before him, and mine had a very 
little of fish, or bones or anything else. Mrs. Lincoln stopped 
and looked at Clifford’s table, and said, “ Young man, I think 
you ought to have another dish.” He had his potatoes piled 
up and his bones picked out on the table beside his place. 
And I said to myself, “That is pretty tough.’ The next 
week Captain Hopkins said to me, “Jeremiah, how is your 
cough?” I said, “It is getting better, I think, and I may 
thank the nurses for it.” The night Clifford died they were 
treating him, putting in medicine with a rubber tube and a 
tunnel attached to it, and a glass or something in it that 
looked like Roessle’s lager beer; and they turned the stuff 
into the tube, and it was not gone hardly a second. For my 
treatment they gave me something in a tumbler, and after 
that my cough left. 
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~ Q. Do you find any difficulty in getting round on these 
floors with those crutches? 

A. Oh, no; when Mr. Hopkins was here I got these 
things on (witness showing the ends of his crutches). These 
worked all right, so I was never to any expense in the line of 
rubber. 

Q. I didn’t know whether you could get along on these 
floors — \ ou don’t fall ? 

A. Not very often. 

(. There have been a good many changes in the super- 
intendents since the day of Captain Hopkins ? 

A. But those changes are no benefit to me, because I 
don’t believe in diet, and I don’t believe in other things that 
you have to put more or less of molasses and boiling water 
on to make them believe they are sweet. 

Q. (By the CHArRMAN.) What sort of food goes on 
that way ? 

A. Well, prunes goes on that way. Other times we will 
get a dish of beans with no pork in it, but the sight of the 
beaus and the smell of them is enough to knock you out. 

Q. Do you do any work? 

A. When Mr. Ranney came here Mr. Galvin ordered me 
down in the cellar to pare vegetables. I stood there, and I 
would hold them up to my eye, like this, for fear I would 
lose any part of the good stuff. I stood there until Dr. 
Ranney came in one morning. I was coming out of the bath- 
room, and I met Dr. Hartwell in the passage, and I says to 
him, “ Will you be kind enough to give me some treatment 
for certain ailments I have got?” And he said, “ What is 
it?” I was kind of shy in telling him, but. finally I said, 
“Tam scalded down in my stomach, down to my hips, and 
my bowels is boiling.” And he says, * That won’t hurt you ; 
there is no treatment whatever for that.” I said, « What?” 
And he replied, “There is no treatment for that.” And I 
said, “If I was up in the city I would get treatment from Dr. 
Bush or Dr. Sturtevant.” Finally Dr. Hartwell got the deputy 
who was coming on the month of June. Mr. Maxwell came 
into the vegetable cellar, and he said, “ All hands come up 
into the office after your work is done.” And when we 
went in our names were taken and put on paper, and the 
reason was to send us out weeding. That was very good. 
They all began to kick, however. We were supposed to go 
out from the vegetable cellar, and the next morning we com- 
menced, and we had a gardener here, whom Mr. Grant called 
the landscape gardener, who was sent up to mind us and to 
see that we weeded. He wasn’t there more than fifteen 
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minutes when one of the lads fell on his back sunstruck, and 
this gardener picked him up, and put him down in the shade 
of the bushes; that finished him up, and he didn’t work any 
more. Finally one morning I made up my mind I would go 
to Dr. Hartwell, and I started out to see him. I said, “ You 
know very well I am not fit to pull weeds in the burning 
sun,” and he said, ‘* That won't hurt you,” and I replied, 
“ You know, if I am too old for treatment I am too old to 
pull weeds.” But I went back, because I knew if I didn’t I 
would be put in the cooler for the rest of the year. Now, 
that’s a part of my story, and let every man stand for himself. 

@. (By Councilman BrApLEy.) Do you know of any 
one that was punished at any time for not doing the work? 

A. Well, the last man that was punished was a man 
named Thomas Dobbes, because he would not go to work. 
He belonged to Roxbury and he worked all last summer with 
me pulling weeds, and a good man he was for it. He came 
in the winter and shoveled snow out here, and Dr. O’Brien 
told him he worked too hard, and when he came to get his 
discharge they wanted him to work and he refused, and they 
locked him up. 

(). In this institution, in one of those cells down stairs ? 

A. I don’t know which one. Dr. Ranney built the two 
cells. There was a Dutchman or Hebrew that was locked 
up for refusing — 

@. Do you know how long he was locked up? 

A. I think he was three days there, but I would not 
positively swear to that. 

@. Do you know of anybody else locked up in those 
cells ? , 

A. When the Hebrew was locked up, visiting day came 
and his wife came down, and he had to be taken out to see 
his wife; and she said, “If you lock that man up again I 
will make it warm for you.” There was a man named Clapp 
from South Boston kept in there eight days. He refused to 
go to work mowing the lawn, and Dr. Clark put him in. 
Christie was put in there and stayed two days. After he 
was on his job two days he was put in again for not apologiz- 
ing to the farmer. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Who was that?: 

A. Christie, a man from Charlestown. 

Q. Mr. Spilane, you say he had an argument with Mr. 
Bryant, the farmer ? 

A. It was over walking on the grass. He claimed that 
he didn’t step on the grass, and the farmer pushed him, and 
he said, “ If you do that again I will punch your jaw.” 
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Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Mr. Spilane, that is not: 
the same suit you had on the first day the committee came 
down here? 

A. I told you [ got this the day Major Murray was dis- 
charged from the island. 

(. How long did you have the suit before that? 

A. Ihad it eighteen months and over. 

(). Was it ever taken off from you to be washed during 
that time ? 

A. No, sir. Furthermore, I wore them, and when I went: 
up to the city they were put in a bag to be gotten again 
when I returned. 

(). Were you able to get down and weed at that time, or 
did you have to — 

A. Iam better now than [ was. I used to plant the 
crutches this way (witness describes the process of weeding 
as performed by a lame man with one eye on crutches); or 
I lugged the crutches with me on one side of the road, and 
shifted the crutches because I could not walk on that leg. 
When I go to take a dose of medicine Tom Curtin has to 
stand behind me to keep me from falling back. 

@. Did you ever make any objection to Mr. Bryant for 
going out there to weed? 

A. No, sir; I was afraid myself. I didn’t want to get 
into the lock-up, so I thought it well to go out. 

@. What was this man locked up for who would not 
apologize to Mr. Bryant? 

A. Christie ? 

@. (By Councilman JorDAN.) Mr, Spilane, when was 
the last time you were sent out to weed under Dr. Ranney ? 

A. No, sir; the first time I went out I went under Dr. 
Ranney, and so did you work under Dr, Ranney that sum- 
mer, and your wife was in the dormitory. 

How about last summer? 

I did last summer. 

Who did you go out under then ? 

Dr. Hartwell. 

Was there anybody over you then ? 

There was nobody went with us. Mr, Bryant saw 
we were doing what we could, and he didn’t want an able- 
bodied man receiving $25 a month going out and watching 
a pauper. 

(. How many hours a day were you out there? 

A. I went out after breakfast in the morning, at eight, 
and I would go over there as soonas I could, and I would 
stay there and come home for the half-past eleven dinner, 


pepepes 
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I have been caught over there when the dinner would be 
over when I got home. 

Q. Did you go out in the afternoon ? 

A. Yes; the same as I did at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and I would be working before you or anybody else in 
the morning; and also at two o'clock before you got cee 

@. You were not weeding all the time? 

A. I had other work to do in the cellar; in the cold bani 
cellar I had to pick vegetables for you, too, and the likes of 
you; Jordan, you can’t play any game on me. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You say when you first came 
in the hospital you were affected with asthma? 

A. Treated for asthma. 

@. What was the real disease you suffered from? 

A. It was my back, and losing of the breath. Anything 
that is dry I cannot eat. My mouth is dry. I have to dip 
my bread, and beef I don’t care much for. 

Q. Did they treat you for consumption after you came 
in here ? 

A. After I came over here my medicine was stopped, 
after Dr. Taft went to the Carney Hospital, and Dr. Lord 
came down here. 

(. Is your spine worse now than when you first came 
down here? 

A. Oh, no—it is not worse. It is practically just the 
same as when I told you about Dr. Hartwell. It is always 
hurting in the small of my back. 

@. Do you take medicine ? 

A. No, sir. When Dr. Worthen was here he would 
come over and put my name on the books, and he came 
over and my name was called down there, and there was a 
little inmate there named Sweeney, giving out medicine, and 
when I went over to get my treatment, I went in the after- 
ternoon to get another, and he said, “Jere, there is no 
more for you,’ and I walked out about my business and 
wasn’t doing any work. It went along for two or three 
weeks after Dr. Taft came back from the Carney, and I told 
him how bad I was, and he told me to put my name on the 
book. You see you have got to put your name down. You 
can’t see Dr. Taft or any other doctor until you put your 
name down. Finally, I waited there at the receivng office 
until my name was called. The first thing he said was, 
What do you want?” I looked at the fellow, and he asked 
me again. ‘“ Well,” said I, «I don’t know what I want, but 
I will state my case and it is for you to tell me what I want. 
But I will tell you what it is before going any further; I can 
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tell you one thing, for if you was up in the city, in arum-shop, 
behind the bar, or some other place, and I came in there of a 
cold, frosty morning, you would look at me and say, ‘ What 
do you want?’ and, in that case, I would tell you, ‘Give me 
the black bottle,’ and you would ask me, would I take it hot 
or cold.” On that he gave me treatment for three days. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What was the treatment? 

A. That I could not tell you. 

Q. Did he give you medicine three days? 

A. I took medicine Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. 

Q. Why did he cut you off? 

A. That is as far as the list gives you. They mark it for 
three days. 

Q. They keep them? 

A. Then you have got to write your name on the book 
again. 

Q. How long ago was that? 

A. Dr. Hartwell has been here several years — first as 
deputy, then as superintendent. 

(). Are you receiving treatment now at the present time? 

A. I had treatment about two weeks a little while ago. 
I had the diarrhoea here, and was pretty bad. 

(. The treatment is all stopped now? 

WA See) C8. SIT; 

Q. (By Mr. Dospsiys.) Did I hear anything about Mr. 
Bryant’s losing his badge? What badge was it? 

A. The police badge. 

Q. Was he a police officer ? 

A. He wore a badge here as a policeman. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) In regard to the man weeding 
with you that was sunstruck in the field. You say he was 
carried off in the bushes. Did he receive any other treat- 
ment ? 

A. I don’t know anything about him. 

(). Didn’t the doctor come ? 

A. He wasn’t called there. 

(). How long did he stay there in the bushes ? 

A. Isuppose he came home for his dinner. 

(. Did the man go home to his dinner with you? 

A. I could not tell you, for I would be that last one, 
going on crutches. 

(). Do you know if the man is on the island now ? 

A, ~Hejis. 

(). What is his name? 

A. William Linn. We all made out he was playing it, 
any way. 
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(. Have you done any work lately ? 
A. The last work was to sort turnips the last week in 


(). Were you in much better condition then than now ? 

A. Well, I keep about the same; I am not much differ- 
ent now from when I came in. 

Q@. Do you find it hard to work? 

A. I feel better, but my breathing when [ lay down, the 
first thing that I know is that no water will come to my 
mouth. I cannot spit. 

@. How old are you, Mr. Spilane? 

A. Well, I am somewhere about seventy-two or over. 

Q. (By Councilman JorRDAN.) Who ordered you to 
sort the turnips, or did you volunteer to sort the turnips ? 

A. Why, my dear man, we commenced when the crop 
was taken in, when you people were working round that new 
place —I won’t state what we called it— we were obliged 
to take the tops off the carrots, then the tops off the turnips, 
and so on until the whole lot was done; and then we were 
obliged to go there and sort them over again and take the 
bad ones out, throw them on the dump, or give them to the 
pigs. 

‘0. Now, all I want to know is whether you volunteered 
or whether you worked regularly ? 

A. I might do the same as you did for Ward 23 people, 
but I did not. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Have you got any other 
objections to offer in regard to any of the employees of the 
institution, either of the present time or past ones ? 

A. No; only we have got a little better treatment since 
last January, and we have to thank one man for that. 

@. Who was that? 

A. That was Major Murray. I have seen the time I 
went out to my work in the afternoon without a bit of food 
in my stomach. 

@. How was that? 

A. The food was too bad. 

(J. Did the inmates object to it ? 

A. Ihave known times when they went out Henrerser 
and Mr. Murray went out and called them back. Some of 
them went back because they were afraid of “ getting stuck,” 
but us fellows, we stayed out. 

(J. Have you seen any change in your treatment the last 
month ? 

A. . Well, yes; things such as clams have changed the 
worst kind of way. Take a dish of clams, and you couldn’t* 
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find a clam if you were to give a dollar for it. I have seen 
pieces of beef going into the swill that would weigh not less 
than fifteen pounds — the thick end of the rib. 


(Recess was taken at 2.30 P.M.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 
July 13, 19038. 


FENTON A. O’CONNOR — Sworn. 


The CHAIRMAN. — The meeting will please come to order. 
Does Mr. Dobbins want to examine the witness ? 

Mr. Dospins. — What is your full name, please? 

The Witness. — Fenton A. O’Connor. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) How long have you been 
employed here? 

A. Since April 6. 

Alderman BroMBERG. — Of this year? 

The WITNESS. — Yes, sir. 

(). What are your duties generally. 

A. Orderly; sometimes call it a male nurse. 

Q. Are you obliged to do anything outside of the hos- 
pital at times ? 

A. No, sir; not that I know of. 

@. You prepare the bodies generally for burial, don’t 

ou? 

4 A. I do; some of them; yes, sir. 

(Q. Will you tell the committee what you know about 
the Myers body — how they prepared that? 


A. Myers? 

Ne aY bs; 

A. A woman? 
Q. Yes. 


A. I did not prepare that. I did not prepare her at all. 
She was a woman. I take care of the men. 

(. Don’t you prepare bodies, at all, in the morgue, 
whether women or men? 

A. In the morgue? 

(. Preparing them for autopsies? 

A. Oh, yes; for autopsies; yes, sir. 

(. Do you remember preparing her body, or cleaning it 
up, after the autopsy was performed ? 

A. I had quite a few. I cannot recollect her in particu- 
lar. I keep no note of them. I ain’t supposed to. 
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Q. Will you tell the committee the condition of the 
bodies, as a general rule, as they are prepared ? 

A. Bodies are sent out, and are in perfect condition as 
near as possible. 

Q. After the autopsies are performed ? 

AoeeY GSCRIT: 

@. How do you clear up the place after the autopsy is 
performed ? 

A. Well, I take the body and wash it thoroughly, clothe 
it as it was before the autopsy was performed ; put the body 
back where I took it from, and clean the room up in pretty 
good shape — all the instruments and all. 

(. After you clear away, where do you put that? 

A. Which? 

Q. That which is cut away —anything that might be 
taken out? 

Thrown out into an old rubbish barrel. 

That is, the solid matter ? 

The solid matter ? — yes. 

And the other you wash down the sink ? 

. Well, the most convenient place is the sink. That is 
all it is used for. 

@. Have you ever discovered the bodies lying there 
exposed for any length of time and the door open, or any- 
thing of that kind ? 

A. No, sir; I am particular about that morgue. 

(. Have you found the cats in there any time? 

A. No, sir. Never. 

Q. Did you tell anybody you found them in there ? 

A. No, sir. It might have been hearsay. I never said 
a word about it. 

‘Q. Do you put the bodies in coffins before they are 
buried ? 

A. Ido,asa rule. Not always myself; sometimes the 
other orderlies. 

. Do you prepare the bodies to be sent to any of the 
colleges ? 

A. Ido not know where they go. 

(. You do not know where they go? 

A. No, sir; I am not supposed to. I box them. That 
is for a higher authority than myself. 

(. It is not indicated where they go? 

A. The name is generally on them — yes. 

Q. How do you keep track of them? By a number, or 
name of the bodies, when they are sent away ? 

A. All I know is, by name. 


POOP 
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Q. The name? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You do not use letters or numbers when you send 
them to colleges ? 

A. Notas I understand. I do not know anything about 
numbers. There is supposed to be a name. 

(). There are supposed to be names when they are sent 
to colleges from this institution ? 

A. I never told anybody about colleges—not atall. I 
was supposed to box the bodies. 

Q. The bodies are boxed on the outside, as a rule? 

A. It generally is. It goes as a travelling case, as a 
rule. 

@. Are they marked like that, going away from here, as 
a rule? What I mean is, there is a name on them ? 

A. There is supposed to be a name on the box. 

(. Supposed to be? But are there names on the boxes ? 

A. Certainly, unless somebody else handles the body. 
In that case, I do not know what is done to it. 

@. But all you handle? Now, if you prepared the body ~ 
of this Myers woman, you might remember it, possibly ? 

A. I might, but I cannot say I really could. But I know 
every one I cleaned up has been, as a rule, in first-class con- 
dition, the same as my mother would be. 

@. I mean when you go in the morgue after the autopsy 
— the condition they are in when you find them? 

A. As well as could expect. 

(Q. What is the general rule of the autopsy — how is it 
performed ? 

A. I could not say. I do not understand pathology at 
all. I could not say whether it was disfigured at all or 
anything about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Do any members of the committee now 
want to ask any question ? 

Alderman BroMBERG.— Mr. O’Connor, have you any 
recollection, distinctly, about this Mary Myers body ? 

A. I have not. 

‘ Q. Do you remember handling a body on the 6th of 
June, in the morgue? 

A. I haven’t got any dates written down. I cannot keep 
them; I am too busy. 

Q. Do you remember it was on Saturday, in the after- 
noon? See if you can recall that ? 

A. I could not swear to it. 

@. You could not swear? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. How lately have you prepared a body at the morgue 
after an autopsy. 


A. After an autopsy ? 

Q. Yes. How lately have you prepared a body ? 

A. Let mesee. Friday, I believe. 

@. Last Friday. Male or female ? 

A. Male. 

@. And how long before that was the previous one, 
approximately ? 


A. It may have been three days or two weeks. I cannot 
remember the facts. 

Q. You would know whether it was three days or two 
weeks. You would know whether it was two weeks ago 
that you were in the morgue and handled the body, or three 
short days ago. IJ mean after an autopsy ? 

A. Yes; but I haven’t attended every autopsy. I am 
not the only one there. 

Q. Do you ever go to the morgue of your own accord 
without having been ordered to go and take care of a body 
after an autopsy ? 

A. Of my own accord ? 

@. Yes. Just stop to think. Do not answer in a hurry 
— without any notification at all from anybody ? 

IAS Nos sis: 

Q. Have you ever said that you have? Have you ever 
told anybody that you went to the morgue and prepared a 
body over there on account of the condition the body was 
left in? 

A. I ain’t supposed to tell those things. 

Q@. Oh, yes, you are. Did you ever? 

A. Not that I know of; no, sir. 

@. You do not know just now, do you, whether you 
have ever told any person whatever that you went to that 
morgue without any instructions or notification, and cared 
for a body after an autopsy? Just stop and think a 
minute. 

A. Idonot see how! could. It takes two to put it back. 

Q. Do not answer that way, please. It is nota question 
you do not see how you could; it is a question whether 
you did or not? 

A. I did not. I did not, to the best of my memory. 

Q. And to the best of your memory you did not tell any 
person that? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You did not tell any person that you went over to 
the morgue and took the body of Mary Myers, and that you 
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found the body uncovered and in bad condition, a day in June, 
and you, of your own free will, cleaned the body up and 
prepared the body and put it back in the refrigerator ? 

A. Ido not think I could say that, because — 

Q. That is not a fair answer. The question is whether 
you remember having said that or not? 

A. I am getting at it — 

. That is what I want you to do, is to get at it. 

A. Why should I say so? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Answer the question. 

The Witnsss. — That is what I am going to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Say yes or no. 

The Witness. — I do not know. 

@. (By Alderman BROMBERG.) You do not know 
whether you made that statement to some person ? 

A. Iam not certain. 

@. You are not certain you did not make it? 

A. Iam sure I did not make it. 

@. You are prepared now to say that you did not make 
that statement? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. We want to find out whether you made that statement 
or not. Do you remember having made any complaint to 
any person about the odor from this particular body; thatthe 
body was in such bad condition — 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Is it necessary that the question should 
be put in in that way? It was objected to on the ground 
that I was instructing the witness the other day — 

Alderman BROMBERG. — I am trying to find out whether 
this man has made statements that he has repudiated. He 
is under oath, and if he says he did not, that settles it, and it 
remains for the persons who say he did it to substantiate it. 
This is one of the men who, it is presumed, made it. So far, 
he says he did not. 

Q@. I understand you to say that you never made any 
such statement as that ? 

At 5 oY ese sir. 

Q@. You are certain you never made any such statement ? 

A. About what? 

Q. That you went to the morgue and found a female 
body, without any notification from your superiors ? 

A. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does any other member of the com- 
mittee desire to ask Mr. O’Connor any question ? 

Q. (By Councilman JoRDAN.) Has the morgue any 
lock? 
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Yes, sir. 
Who has the key ? 
It is kept in Ward A, in the laboratory. 
Under the charge of the orderly ? 
Not necessarily. It is in charge of the head nurse in 
EV. ard A. 

Q. And when you want the key you have to go there 
after it? 

A; Yes;sir- 

Q. And, according to your understanding, the door is 
always closed and locked ? 

A. Yes, sir. I have taken particular notice of it — 
unless somebody stole the key. 


SPOPOb 


Q. Does that happen very often ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Never has happened within your knowledge ? 

Ac NG Sir: 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Mr. O’Connor, how long 
have you been working as an orderly ? 

A. <A year and nine months. 

(@. And never attended any autopsies ? 

A. No, sir; never prepared any. I have seen them. 

(). You have seen them afterwards ? 

ADSICY eb :8Ir, 

On your .answer to a previous question you said the 


bodies were in perfect condition ? 

Mrs. LincoLn.— Excuse me! He said they were restored 
in good condition. 

Alderman Nouan.— Excuse me! He said, “in perfect 
condition,” and afterward made another statement. 

The Wirness. — My intention was to say that the body 
was cleaned up in good condition. 

©. (By Alderman BROMBERG.) It may be a gruesome 
thing to put in, but in view of the fact that perhaps a 
majority of the committee do not know how much cutting is 
necessary — of course, after the autopsy you would see how 
much cutting was done; you see the body after you get in 
the morgue, and it is your duty to put the body back into the 
refrigerator ? 
Yes, sir. 
Is the body cut in the front or in the back, as a rule? 
In the front, I should say. 
Is there much of an incision made? 
I should not think so. 
How far up is the incision made? 
As far as here (indicating). 


POPO aan: 
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Q. As far as the breastbone. Did you find the body 
hacked up, the head cut, or any portions of the body — 

Alderman NoLtan. —I do not think the word “ hacked” 
is proper. It is too broad a word. 

Alderman BRoMBERG.—I want to find out how much 
this man knows about it. The body is all sewed up before 
you get there? 

A. Yes, sir; it is sewed up, and I have to clean it.- 

@. No part of the body has been removed, so far as out- 
ward appearances ? 

A. No, siz. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does any member of the committee 
desire to ask any question ? 

Q. (By Mr. Doxpsins.) The first day the committee 
came down, Mr. O’Connor, did you have a great deal of work 
on hand that morning — that was on the 7th of July? 

A. Quite a lot; I always have. 

Q. What was the nature of that work? 

A. Dressing, from Wards A and B. 

(. In the morgue I.mean? 

A. Cleaning up, as usual; it is always kept in good con- 
dition I hope. ; 

@. Was there quite considerable work that morning in 
getting away some of the bodies, and getting them fixed up 
and packed in boxes ? 

A. There generally is quite a lot of work coming up. 
Generally there is quite a few in there; we box them any- 
way. 

Q. You were looking around pretty lively that morning 
for excelsior ? 

A. Excelsior? 

@. Yes, to pack the bodies; some of them were in a 
pretty bad state? 

A. Ido not know about that. 

(). How long are bodies kept there ? 

A. Some of them a couple of weeks. 

Q. <Aren’t some of them kept there longer? 

A. I don’t bury them, Mr. Dobbins. 

Q. I know; but kept in the morgue, or different parts of 
the morgue — in the ice chest, or other parts ? 

A. That is a question I cannot answer. 

Q. Do you know how long they had been kept ? 

A. Ido not know what was done before I got here. 

The CHAIRMAN.— Answer Mr. Dobbins’ question. Do not 
beat around the bush. Answer, and it will help you and help 
us. Answer his question. You say you are there every day. 
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The Wirness. — What is it ? 

@. How long have you known bodies to be kept there ? 
How long a time do you know of bodies being there ? 

A. I could not say exactly how longa time. If you can 
ask me a certain time I might say yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Ask him “ about.” 

Q. About two weeks, or three weeks, or four weeks ? 

A. Two or three weeks. 

(. How many bodies were sent away on the 6th or 7th 
of July from that morgue ? 

A. Sent away? 

Q. Sent away 

A. No, I don’t. 

@. How many bodies were packed or putin coffins that 
morning ? 

A. Five, I believe. 

(). Five were put in coffins ? 

A ~ Yes. 
_Q. Now, how long had they been there in the morgue, 
anyway — what is the longest time ? 

A. Oh, from two to three weeks, probably ; some longer 
than others. 

@. Wasn’t there one that was marked the 4th of 


taken away; do you know of any ? 


May ? 
A. Fourth of May? 
(= Yes: 


A. I] did not notice the date. 

(. So you do not know but they were kept longer than 
three weeks, or might have been, rather? 

A. Possibly. I did not handle all of them, Mr. Dobbins, 
as I told you before. 

Q. Have you ever known in the morgue a bad odor from 
the bodies ? 

A. Once in a while inside of the morgue; not outside of 
it. That is natural. 

@. Did you ever see worms or maggots on the bodies 
there in the morgue ? 


A. No, sir. 
(. Not during your time ? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. (By Alderman Noutan.) Mr. O’Connor, do you keep 
any record of the burials ? 
Not I. 
Well, does the institution keep them ? 
I could not say. 
Don’t you know whether they do or not ? 


Oro> 
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A. “No;/Sir. 
Q. Don’t you have to report how many you deliver from 
the morgue ? 


Ax! “No, sir: 

@. You deliver them from the morgue to the teams? 

A. The man who is there with me, who has charge of 
them. 

Q. Do you know whether he does or not? 

A. I donot know whether he does or not. 

Q@. He is an orderly with you? 

A. No, he is not. 

Q. Who is he? 

A. I believe his name is John Galvin. 

(). He is the man who keeps the record ? 


The CHAIRMAN. — Is there any other member who would 
like to ask any questions ? 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. O’Connor, don’t you feel 
that a man in your position ought to have more or less 
memory ? 

A. Certainly. 

@. And ought to have more or less judgment? 

Ac» >have, yes, siz. 

Q. Isay “ought to have.” Ido not claim you have, be- 
cause I do not think so, judging from your answers to the 
questions. Now, don’t you think you ought to know what is 
going on in that morgue, working there day after day? 
Don’t you remember what bodies you washed off and put in 
a box and shipped away a week ago? Doesn’t your memory 
last as long as that? 

AP PRY eS NSIT: 

Q. Now, why can’t you remember July 7, as Mr. Dob- 
bins asked you? That is only a few days ago. You say 
there were lots of work going on. Do you remember the 
case of a man named Minx, July 9? 

ON Ost sir: 

Q. What condition was that body in? 

A. There was a sheet on him and I put him in a box 
just as he was. 

Q. You do not know whether there was an autopsy on 
him or not? * 

A. There was an autopsy. - 

@. How do you know? 

A. Because the other orderly told me. 

Q. In reply to a question that was asked, did you say a 
moment ago the other orderly did not tell you whether he 
keeps books or not? Now, I want to ask you does he keep 
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books or not? Does he make a record of the bodies that are 
shipped, to you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether he reports to the superintend- 
ent such a body was at the morgue and shipped off? 

A. No, sir. ¢ 

@. Who has charge of that ? 

A. Mr. Galvin. 

Q. Do you know who he gets his orders from to ship 
bodies ? 

A. The assistant superintendent, probably, or the super- 
intendent. 

@. How are the bodies shipped? In boxes? 

A. In coffins. 

Q. On the “John Howard” ? 

A. - On the“ Bradlee.” 

@. You do not know anything about the case of Minx — 
do not know what his condition was, only that you found him 
with a sheet on him and you put him in a box and covered 
it up. Is that the usual course ? 

A. Very often they do not put anything over them at all, 
only just a shroud. 

@. But in this case they had a sheet over it. Do you 
know for what purpose ? 

A. Possibly. 

@. If you do, let us know ? 

A. The man had purged, I believe, and we put him in a 
box just as he was. He was not dead long. 

@. What do you call long? 

A. I believe his death was a week. 

Q. Was it not more than a week ? 

A. It may have been a day or two longer, but I doubt if 
it was ten days. 

(. You would not say it was not nine days ? 

A. I haven’t got the date. 

Q. Ifa man is dead nine days— we will make it eight 
days, for instance —and you have just buried him, ought 
not his body to be in pretty bad condition ? 

A. Not always. 

Q. Take it between the 25th of June and the 9th of July 
in the weather we have been having, do you think a body can 
last very long without decomposition setting in, without it 
having been boxed or buried in the meantime, and taken 
care of ? 

A. It might, in some cases. 

Q. Did it in this case ? 
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A. Decompose, you mean? 

ORS 3 Ge 

AP eoy eS. 

@. Youthink it did? That in your opinion is the reason 
that the man purged and the sheet was thrown overhim. Is 
that the reason ? e 

A. I put the sheet over him myself. 

Q. But sheets are not always thrown over men, and put 
in the box with them, only when it is in a bad state of 
decomposition, and you did it in that case? 

A. I never did it before. 

(). You never had as bad a case as that before ? 

A. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That was a bad ease, all right. 

Q. (By Alderman Nonan.) Mr. O’Connor, how do you 
tell where to return bodies after you go in the morgue, after 
those autopsies? How do you tell where they belong ? 
They hadn't any box before they were autopsied ? 

Ai No; siz. 

a5 ie do you remember this Minx case so well ? 

A. [laid him out. 

Q@. You did not lay Mary Myers out? 

A. No, sir. That is, I laid him out after death, but I 
wasn’t there at the autopsy. 

Q. I understood you did not attend the autopsy. You 
say you did not clean the Mary Myers body up? 

A. I say I cannot recollect it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Do you know where the body of Minx 
lay between the 25th and the 9th? Was it there in the 
morgue all the time, in your opinion ? 

IAS Ces, «SIT: 

(. On the table? : 

A. Oh, no. In the cooler; the ice-box. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Who in your opinion had 
charge of the case of this lady, Mary Myers? Do you think 
it was Brown ? 

A. Brown wasn’t in the place at that time. 

(. Do you think it was Galvin? 

A. Do you mean at the autopsy ? 

Q. No. Taking care of the body between the time of the 
autopsy and the burying of the body ? 

A. Galvin just takes the bodies on the team, that is all. 

(J. That is all he does? 

As ey OB. Sil: 

Q. But you did not have charge of the body of Mary 
Myers? Who was likely to have charge of it? 
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McKinney. 

What time did he leave here ? 

Somewhere around the last of May. 

(By Councilman. JoRDAN.) Between the 25th of 
June and the 9th of July there were some autopsies per- 
formed, were there not? 

a T did not keep the dates, Mr. Jordan. There possibly 
was, to the best of my memory. 

(. You are not sure? 

A. Not certain. 

Councilman JoRDAN. — The Porat was simply this: it was 
claimed the body lay on the table from the 25th of June till 
the 9th of July — 

The CHAIRMAN. — I want to call Councilman Jordan’s 
attention to the point. Idid not claimit; I asked him if it had. 

Councilman JORDAN.—JI understood it had been claimed 
that it had. , 

The CHAIRMAN. — You did not understand it aright. 

@. (By Mr. Dopsrys.) You say that you threw the 
solid matters into the barrels outside. That is, the ash bar- 
rel or swill barrel ? 

A. <Any dirty matter. 

Q. And you threw anything that you got off the table, 
where the autopsy had been performed, in there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What is that supposed to consist of, that which you 
throw in there? 

A. A mixture of everything — 

@. Something that was cut out? 

A. What do you mean? 

@. Internal organs? 

A. I am not a doctor, of course, and I do not know lots 
of these things. 

(. Well, you have been around the hospital a good while, 
and you ought to know a good deal about it. You throw 
that out into the barrels outside ? 

A. Yes, sir, along with bandages, when we clean up. 
They are all thrown into the barrel. 

(. What is done with those barrels ? 

A. They are burned. I do not handle them. 

Q. They are carted off somewhere? You have found a 
great many cats feeding around those barrels at times, 
haven’t you? 

A. Quite a lot of cats around there. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mrs. Lincoln, do you want to ask the 
gentleman any questions? 
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Mrs. LINcoLn. — Yes, please. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Mr. O’Connor, are bodies 
always decently prepared for burial ? 

A. Yes, ma'am, they are, what I handle. 

(). And do both men and women have shrouds ? 

Avo Yes;‘ma am. 

Q. is there underneath the operating table a barrel into 
which refuse is thrown ? 

A. In the autopsy-room ? 

Q. Yes? 

A. No, ma’am. From the table of the autopsy? 

@. Yes; isn’t there a barrel there? 

A. Not for refuse, but that is there for the care of a body 
when it is cleaned up. 

Q. Is that the barrel that you referred to just now? 

Yes, ma’am. 

Q. It is not outside of the building? 

A. No, ma’am. 

Q. No cats have access to it? 

A. No, ma’am. 

(). This is to receive the refuse from the bodies on the 
operating table ? 

A+ 16418: 

(2. Do you think that after the bodies are autopsied they 
are carefully sewed up? 

A. Yes, ma’am, I think they are. 

@. So that when they are sent to their relatives the 
bodies are in good condition ? : 

(On objection being made by a member of the committee, 
Mrs. Lincoln said :) 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — I want to make a statement, gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I do not think a statement is in order. 
If you want to examine the witness, you may do so. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I want to say that we never questioned 
the fact that they made autopsies. 

The CHAIRMAN. — We do not question it either. 

@. (By Mrs. Liycoun.) If the bodies are kept.on ice, 
do you find that they keep as well as other matters that 
would be kept on ice? 

The CHAIRMAN. -— You may ask how the bodies are kept, 
whether they are kept on ice or not. 

Alderman NoLAN. — He does not pretend to say that he 
sees the bodies there all the time, every day, till they are 
put in the boxes. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — He knows about the ice, sir. 

Alderman Nouan. — Yes, and he doesn’t see them again 
until after the autopsy is performed. 
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Mrs. LiINcoLN. — Excuse me! I think he takes them out 
of the box and prepares them for the ‘autopsy. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Ask him. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) You take the bodies out and 
prepare them for the autopsies ? 

A. Yes, maam. Once in a while, when I ach t, another 
one does. 

@. You said in reference to the man Minx that you laid 
out that body ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

@. What was the condition of the body when you laid 
it out? 

A. At his death? 

(J Seay as. 

A. His condition was very good, as I should say; rather 
stout. 

(. Was the man swollen in any way? 

AES: 

Mrs. LINcoLN. — That is what I wanted to bring out — 
the peculiar circumstances. 

Q. (By Mr. Doppins.) Mr. O’Connor, didn’t vou first 
state that you put those parts, the solid, out in a barrel, 
outside, when you first testified here to-day ? 

A. Yes, sir; from the barrel inside. 

(Q. You put it outside? 

A. Yes, sir; from the barrel that is inside. There is a 
barrel inside, also. 

@. Then you carried it out? 

A. Yes, sir; from the inside to the outside. 

@. Now, with reference to this man Minx, I believe you 
testified that the sheet was over the body and you did not 
see it at all? 

A. Oh, yes, sir. 

@. Now you have just testified that the body was in 
good shape? 

A. When he died. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — He said he carried it out, Mr. Dobbins. 

(. What time do you call the laying out of the body? 

A. Laying him out just after he died, preparing him for 
the morgue. 

@. Then, after the autopsy is performed, what do you 
eall that? 

A. Preparing for burial. 

(. Then you did not see him before burial ? 

A. At what time ? 

Q. When he was prepared for burial — when the sheet 
was over him? 
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A. I did at that time; yes, sir. 

@. You said a little while ago that you did not see him, 
that he was covered with a sheet ? 

A. I did not see him till I put the sheet over him. 

(). Did yeu put him in the box for burial after he died ? 

A. As I said before, seven or eight days, possibly. 

@. So you do not know just the condition of him at that 
time, because he was covered with a sheet; is that it? 

A. I shouldn’t judge he was in very good condition, to 
tell the truth. It was very hot weather. 

Mr. Dossins. — I understood at that time, from the ques- 
tion of Mrs. Lincoln, that he was in good condition ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — When he died. 

The CHAIRMAN. — And that he purged, and he fixed him 
up. 

Q. (By the CHATRMAN.) Do you know what the aver- 
age temperature is in that cooler in the summer months ? 
Inside of the cooler? 

You haven’t got a thermometer in there, have you? 
Not as I know of. 

How often is the ice-chest filled ? 

I see the team there every day. 

How much ice do they put into it ? 

I do not know. ; 

. You do not know whether it is one cake of ice ora 
dozen? How large an ice-box is kept for the morgue? Do 
you know that? 

A. Ihave never seen the ice-box; it is in back. 

Q. (By Councilman BrapDLEy.) Is the body of Mr. 
Minx over there yet? 

A. No; it has been buried. 

Q. Has it been buried within a week ? 

A. It was buried the 9th, I think. 

Q. There were some bodies over there that were taken 
out to-day ? 

A. Yes, I believe there were. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Did you prepare the body 
of Mr. Minx? That is, did you lay it on the operating table 
for the autopsy in this particular case? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. In regard to the sheet, what was the statement you 
made in regard to this particular case? ‘There was a case 
put over this one and it has some other covering ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — A shroud. 

Mr. NoLtan. — He did not use the word “shroud.” Mrs 
Lincoln did, but he did not. 
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@. In answer to Mrs. Lincoln’s questions you said the 
others were prepared with shrouds. In this particular case, 
what was put over it? 

A. The sheet, and the shroud was on him, too. Not 
exactly a shroud, but a sort of gown. It came up to the 
neck. 

Q. You said there was a sheet and it was taken that way 
and put in the box? 

A. There was something else on him, too. 

(. How do you know? You did not look at it? 

A. I could feel it. 

@. Your sense of feeling is pretty acute when you can 
tell what was on it without looking at it? 

A. I could see his feet. 

@. How do you know ? 

A. -I used my judgment. 

(). You did not see the body at all and you do not know 
whether or not there was a shroud on it. You imagined 
there was? 

A. There is, on the average. 

@. In this particular case, do you know absolutely 
whether there was or not? 

A. I would not swear to it. 

@. Do you know whether there is a shroud put on all 
bodies that have been autopsied ? 

A. I have always done it. 

Q. But this particular one you do not know? 

A. I did not finish him at all: I did not take him off the 
operating table. 

Were you not attending that particular case that 
day ? 

A. No, sir. 

(). Weren’t you there ? 

A. Mr. Cudihy or Mr. Brown. I think I was in Boston. 

(). On the Minx ease? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. You have just told the committee that the body was 
purging when you put him in the box. Didn’t you make a 
statement that you went in after the autopsy and there was 
a sheet covering this man, and the body was badly decom- 
posed and he was purging, and you put him in a box that 
way and did not see the body at all? 

(A former question relative to this point, and the answer 
thereto, were read by the stenographer.) 

Q@. You went there after the autopsy ? 

A. Certainly, and put him in the box — 
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Q. And you did not trouble him at all, except to take 
him and put him in a box, according to your testimony ? 
We \ eS,°S11, 
©. Now, whereabouts is this second barrel situated which 
you Pe the things in? 
It is in a barrel directly back of the morgue. 
And how often is that barrel removed ? 
After the autopsy — they ought to. 
How often are they removed? 
Well, twice a week, or once a week. 
Will you have it once a week or twice? 
Once a week. 
How many autopsies are there in a week there as a 


ar) 
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In a week? ‘The most, I think, is two a week. 
(By Alderman BromBerc.) Mr. O'Connor, you 
stated a few moments ago that there was no thermometer in 
the morgue or the ice-box. You mean by that that there is 
no thermometer, or you do not know whether there is a 
thermometer ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge. 

(). There may be one there. You never examined the 
box to find out whether there is one? 

AS te Noe sins 

(. Has your attention ever been called to the fact that 
there is one? 

Aor Noa Bile 

(). Is it any of your business whether there was one in 
there or not? | 

PAL eNO aSiT's 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Mr. O’Connor, has 
every body that you have prepared for burial been autopsied ? 

ACS UN ORIG 

Q. Only about two a week, you say ? 

A. Sometimes two a week, and sometimes only one. 

(. But two are the most you remember? 

At, Mek CBa ells 

Q. How many bodies in a week do you prepare for 
burial, as a rule? 

A. They vary. Sometimes not any, and sometimes I have 
two or three. 

(). Is three the highest? 

A. Four is the highest. 

(. Four is the highest? 

A. Four or five. 

(. Which is it— three, four or five? 
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Five is the most I have had at any one time. 
Five is the highest? 
Yes, sir. 
And two out of that five have been autopsied ? 
They may have been. I do not say they were. 
You said, just a minute ago, on the average, two 
bodies a week were autopsied ? 
A. Yes, of the men. 
Q. That is, on the average, two out of every five bodies 
that you prepare for burial are autopsied ? 
A. You have got me there. 
Q. How have I got you? 
A. Ido not understand the question. 
(. Well, for instance, you prepare five bodies for burial 
a week, at the most, you say. You said two bodies at the 
most a week you remember having been autopsied. And, do 
I understand you to say that two out of every five bodies 
that you prepare a week are autopsied as a rule? 
A. Bury five bodies a week and autopsy two out of five. 
@. You prepare five bodies; I understand you do not 
have anything to do with their disposition after you prepare 
them for burial ? 
Yes, possibly two out of five. 
Q. That would be at the most? 
A=-\ Yes: 
Q. (By Mr. DospBins.) You prepare all the bodies? 
A. For burial? 
Ge Yes? 
Ate NO. Sil, 
(). What proportion of them do you prepare? 
A. The most of them. 
(). The most of them? 
A 
Q 
A 
Q 
A 
Q 
A 
Q 
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Yes, sir. 

But you do not prepare them all? 

Not all. 

You prepare half of them? 

Oh, yes. 

Do you prepare more than half? 

I have, when we have new orderlies. 

. There have been quite a change of orderlies in the 

last two months? 
Two new men. 
Have there been some of the inmates acting as order- 


They have helped around there, yes. 
Well, they have acted as orderlies ? 
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A. .« We do not call them orderlies. 

Q. They have done the work as orderlies ? 

A. Qh, yes. 

(). Have there been orderlies enough here in the hospital 
—regular paid orderlis ? 

A. Not all the time. 

(. Then they rise to act as orderlies ? 

A. They have at times. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Mr. O’Connor, has any inmate 
ever acted as an orderly and been recognized as such ? 

A. That is just what I said, Mrs. Lincoln. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Mr. Bromberg has asked him if any in- 
mate has acted as an orderly, or if the inmates have acted as 
orderlies. 

The Witness. — Not as orderlies, but they have done the 
work. 

@. Helping you? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Do you say that five bodies is the largest number you 
have ever known in any one week ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

(. What is the smallest ? 

A. None. 

(). I want to ask you another important question. Now, 
please pay attention to it. Do you know that no one but 
the superintendent signs for bodies sent from this insti- 
tution ? 

A. No, ma’am. 

@. (By Alderman Nouan.) Did you say that some 
weeks there are not any deaths? 

AS Fey 68. S175 

(). Where did you get the two bodies that you autopsied 
every week ? | 

A. I said there were some weeks there were none. 

Q. Where did you get those two that you autopsied if 
nobody died ? 

A. You cannot autopsy bodies if they don’t die. The 
question I was asked was, I believe, what was the highest. 
autopsies performed in a week? I said two at the most. 

Q@. I thought you said that the average was two every 
week. What is the least number of autopsies every week ? 

A. The least? None. 

Q. When was that? What particular week have you 
got in mind when there wasn’t, in your experience, in the 
three months ? 

A. Well, in the past month some time — not lately. 
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-Q. What particular week have you reference to when 
there was no death in the institution ? 

A. Possibly three weeks ago. 

(. Make it more specific. On what date, what week, 
beginning and ending what day ? 

A. Ido not know. 

Q. Within the time you have been in the institution — 
within the last two months, was there any week within the 
last two months when there was not any deaths ? 

Mrs. LIncotn. — My question was, what was the smallest 
number of autopsies ? 

Mr. NouAn. — You said deaths. 

Mrs. LincoLtn. — I meant to say autopsies. 

Mr. Notan.—I do not know what you meant to say; I 
know what you said. You do not know what you said. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I would like to have the question 
repeated. 

Mr. NoLan. —I want to find out, if I can, what week in 
any one of the three months there was not a death in the 
institution. W3 have already got the testimony of the head 
doctor that there was an average of two a week. Now I 
want to find out what particular week there was not a death 
in the institution— whether or not he is giving answers 
simply on his memory, or whether or not he is positive. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—It would be very easy to answer that 
from the death record. We have a record of every death 
here. [I want to ask again in regard to the shrouds. Is 
there a rule of this institution that every person, male and 
female, shall be buried in a shroud? Have you seen shrouds 
used repeatedly ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — You might ask what the condition is 
of people who are buried. The rules might be one thing and 
still not be lived up to. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Has the rule been that every 
person shall be buried in a shroud, and was it true in the 
cases mentioned ? 

Alderman Nouan. — Ask him what is the rule? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Answer the question. 

A. If I used the word shroud I might have meant gown. 
They are all supposed to have a gown on—a neat gown, 
and I have seen them in that condition. 

Q. Both men and women? Do they have stockings on? 

A. Yes, ma’am, clean, white stockings. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Mr. O'Connor, just give 
a description of this very neat “shroud you have reference 
to. 
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A. It looks like a white cotton gown — pure white — 
very nice collar to it, and closed down the front when the 
person is laid out. 

Q. Do you button it down the front after it is put on? 
Did you ever see a gown like that on a person? What do 
you put it on like? A coat, or like a shirt ? 

A. Likea shirt. Certainly. 

Q. They are all closed in the back and put on like a 
shirt ? 

A. Yes, sit. 

(. These are all buttoned down thefront. This is some- 
thing new. Do you know that in all burial shrouds they 
are all closed in the front, and they slip them over the 
shoulders, and draw them in the back, as a rule? 

AL ON OYSIT. 

@. This is an exception. I would like to see one of 
these before I go away. . 

A. You can put them on either way, if you want to. 

@. (By Mr. Dopsins.) In the last two or three weeks, 
how many bodies have you prepared after the autopsy was 
performed ? 

A. In the last two or three weeks? 

i) Peay Oe, 

A. As near as I can think, three. 

Q. How many in the last three weeks? 

A. May be in the last three weeks there were three. 
There was one last Friday. 

Q. Now, has there been in the last three weeks as many 
deaths as formerly ? 

The CHAIRMAN. —I do not think that question is proper, 
Mr. Dobbins. 

(). In regard to these shrouds, who gave you the rules or 
regulations regarding these shrouds ? 

A. Putting on the shrouds ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. The head nurse. 

Q. Is there a written instruction, or does she just tell 
you? 

A. Just told me how to do it. 

Q. (By Alderman Noxuan.) Mr. O’Connor, I do not 
like to ask you too many questions. When are the shrouds 
put on? When a person dies ? 

A. Yes, sir; after they die. 

(. That is in the hospital ? 

A. Qh, yes. 

Q. And are they put back again after the autopsy? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

@. Why didn’t you do it in the case of Minx ? 

A. Idid not handle him after the autopsy — not till he 
was buried. 

(). But there was none on him? 

A. Isuppose there was. There ought to be. They are 
put on in every case. 

@. (By Alderman FARWELL.) Does this shroud cover 
the feet ? 

A. Almost. 

Q. (By Alderman BROMBERG.) Is there a covering for 
the feet ? 

AC OS, SITs 

Q. What is that covering, please ? 

A. Stockings. 

(. The body is entirely covered by a shroud, and the 
feet are covered by the stockings? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mrs. Luycoty.) Do you know the number of 
deaths there were in June ? 

A. I could not say. 

Q. Do you know the number of autopsies there were ? 

A. In June? No, ma’am. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Are there any questions by members of 
the committee? The witness is excused. 

(On motion of Alderman Farwell, it was voted to adjourn 
at six P.M.) 


JACKSON RALPH BROWN — Sworn. 


(By Alderman BROMBERG.) Give your name, please ? 
Jackson Ralph Brown. 
How old are you, Mr. Brown ? 
Nineteen years. 
How long have you been in this institution ? 
Since the 29th of May. 
Twenty-ninth of May, this year ? 
Of this year. 
Have you had any previous experience as an orderly 
before you came here? 

A. I had not. 

Q. (By Mr. Doppins.) Have you assisted in the work 
down in the morgue ? 

A, I have. 

Q. Will you please tell the committee what work you 
have done there ? 
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A. Well, I have helped remove patients that have died 
and taken them to the morgue; and I have helped do the 
general work around there and dress the bodies, and when 
autopsies are held laid them on the table. 

You laid them on the table for autopsies? 
Yes, sir. 
Do you clean them up after the autopsies ? 

Yes, sir. 

In what manner do you clean them up? 
We wipe them all up and then dress them and fix their 
and treat them and put them back for burial. 
Put them back where? 
In the morgue again. 
In the ice chest? 
In the ice chest. | 
Did you put them in coffins for burial ? 

Sometimes we did and sometimes we did not. 

How long have bodies been kept there, to your know]- 
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That issomething I do not know much about; I 
never took particular notice as to that? 

Q. Now, as regards to the cleaning up the table after the 
autopsies, what do you do with the stuff you clean up? 

A. Wetake and put it in a dripping pan and then empty 
the dripping pan into some barrel. 

Q. <A barrel outside the building? 

A. Outside of the building. 

(Q. What does that consist of generally ? 

A. Generally a little blood and water, and sometimes a 
little bit of flesh. 

Q. Now, what condition is the bodies generally in after 
the autopsies? How much cutting has been done? 

A. Well, we do not see that part of it; the only part we 
see is when they are sewed up. 

@. They have been sewed up when you see them? 

A. They are all sewed up when we go for them. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Do any other members of the commit- 
tee desire to ask Mr. Brown any questions ? 

@. (By Councilman Conway.) Mr. Brown, you say 
you brought bodies from the hospital after they have died 
and placed them in the morgue, and then taken them from 
wherever you deposited them, if you were ordered to, and 
put them on the operating table for the autopsy ? 

A. I did. 

@. After the autopsy you put them back either in a 
coffin, or where you took them from in the first place ? 
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Q. Have you any recollection of the time when you took 
them from the morgue until the time you prepared them for 
burial, how long a time elapsed ? 

A. I know no case when they were longer than a week 
or a week and a half. But I have not taken very good 
notice of that. 

Q. Well, you would remember the natural time a body 
would be at the morgue, and then you would remember pre- 
paring it for burial, I suppose ? 

A. Yes, sir; but all bodies I have taken since I came 
here have always been buried in that time —say two weeks 
at the longest. 

(Q. That is, they have been prepared for burial ? 

Ws ena SIT a 

(2. And how many bodies have you prepared for burial 
since you have been here? Do you recollect? 

A. Well, I have prepared, myself, two, but I have helped 
take out five. 

(). That is since you have been here? 

A. Since I have been here. 

Q. Five would cover the whole number you know of on 
whom you either helped or prepared yourself ? 

A. No. Not that I know of. But it is that I just did 
not happen to be here when the other patients have died. 

(. How many bodies did you either prepare or help pre- 
pare, yourself, for burial ? 

A. I have helped take out five, and I know of, well, I 
should say fifteen would cover the whole of them. 

Q. Since you have been here? 

A. Yes. 

@. How many of those bodies were autopsied ? 

A. That I could not tell you. I never took any notice 
of that. 

Q. You did not take any notice of it? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Do you know when a body is autopsied? 

me elds: 

Q. Did you get any idea of how many bodies you have 
handled that were autopsied ? 

A. Ihave a slight idea, but Icould not make it anything 
definite. 

Q. About how many out of fifteen do you recollect ? 

A. Well, out of the fifteen I could not state, possibly, 
more than nine. 

Q. And would you state that the nine were autopsied? 
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A. No; I would not. 

@. Out of the fifteen how many would you be posi- 
tive of? 

A. Out of the fifteen I would be positive of six, and 
there might have been nine anyway. 

Q. Might it not have been more than nine? 

Az (No. 

Q. How do you know? 

A. Because I remember there was not more than nine? 

Q. You said awhile ago you did not take particular 
notice ? 

A. I know there was not more than nine. 

(). You are sure there were six ? 

A. Iam not sure of the exact number, but I would say 
there was at least six. 

Q. (By Alderman Bromperec.) Mr. Brown, you pre- 
pared two bodies? 

Yes, sir. 

Yourself? 

I did. S 

Without any assistance ? 

Yes, sir. 

What were the names of those two? 

I prepared Mr. Pinter. 

What was the other one? 

Grubis. 

Those you prepared without any assistance ? 

Well, Pinter; I prepared him and fixed him all up 
until the last, putting the bandages around the head, and 
then I was assisted by Mr. Cudihy of the Consumptives’ 
Hospital. 

Q. Is Mr. Cudihy an orderly ? 

A. An orderly, yes, sir; and this Mr. Grubis died yes- 
terday, and then Mr. O’Connor helped me take him to the 
morgue. 

(. How many female bodies do you remember having 
had anything to do with the preparation of since you have 
been here ? 

A. Only one. 

Q. What was the name of that person ? 

A. Ido not remember the name. 

. Would you remember the name if it was called to 
you? 

A. No, sir; I do not think I would, because we do not 
take any notice of the name; we simply take the body out 
and prepare it for burial. 
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You remember Mr. Pinter’s name? 
I remember him because he was in my ward.. 
How many females was it you helped to prepare ? 
We did not prepare them; we only helped take them 
the ward. 
How many did you take out of the ward ? 
Just one. | 
And you do not remember the name of that one? 
No, sir. ; 
And you think you would not remember it if it was 
d to you? 

I am positive. 

What time was that? 

I think it was Wednesday, but I am not certain. 

In what month ? 

This last week. 

Last week ? 

Yes, sir. 

In July? 

Yes, sir. 

Last week in July; do you remember handling any 
e month of June? 

Yes, sir; I do. 

Female ? 

No, sir; male. 

No female in the month of June that you remember 
Ee this:i is the only case you remember ? 
I have handled them in the morgue, but I have not 
taken them from the hospital to the morgue. 

Q. How long ago did you help on the female body in the 
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morgue ? 
A. That day I helped take one. 
Q. In July? 
A. In July. 
(. Do you remember helping any in June on a body? 
AY . Yessir: 
@. And you do not remember the name of that body ? 
A. Which? 
(. You do not know —#in June; the one in June? 
A. I know some of the names; yes, sir. 
Q. Can you remember the name of the body that was 


prepared there in June —the female body that you helped 
prepare there in June, in the morgue? 

A. Prepared for burial ? 

(. Prepared for the autopsy, or after the autopsy pre- 
pared for burial ? 
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A. If I heard the name, I could tell you. 

@. Do you remember the body of one Mary Myers? 

A. > Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you a pretty good recollection of the condition 
of the body? 

A. Yes, sir: 

@. Who ordered you to go to the morgue and prepare 
that body ? 

A. I could not tell you that, but it comes from the head 
doctor, and goes to Mr. O’Connor, and he gives it to me. 

Q. Mr. O’Connor called your attention to it, and you 
went to Mr. O’Connor because he is your superior ? 

A. Well, they go to him first, and then from him to 
me. 

Q. What was the condition of Mary Myers’ body as you 
remember it ? 
The body was pretty fair. 
Now, what do you mean by “ pretty fair” ? 
Well, it had not turned much. 
Wasn’t decomposed much, do you mean ? 
Yes, sir. 
When you went into the morgue to prepare Mary 
Myers, was the body uncovered ? 

PAs, wIN Ds aS1t, 

(). What condition was the body in, I mean, as far as 
covering was concerned? Was it covered? 

A. Every body we have in the ice chest is covered with 
a wrap and a sheet over it. 

Q@. When you are called in the morgue to prepare a body 
for the autopsy is the body always covered ? 

A. ‘To my recollection they are covered. 

Q. They are always covered ? 

A, “Yes, sir. 

Q. And you think this body was covered when you went 
in there? 

A. I think their privates were covered. 

Q. Was the upper part or lower part exposed ? 

A. There was a towel across her chest and a towel across 
her privates. 

Q. Was there a shroud on the body ? 

A. After the autopsy, no, sir. 

@. Your duty is to clean up the body afterwards — 
wash it? 

AW} Yess air. 

(. And put the garment on, the shroud? 

A.: oY es; sit. 
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@. How do you happen to recollect about Mary Myers 
particularly? What was there about the body that caused 
you to recollect that particularly ? 

A. Well, I took particular notice of the body because it 
was swollen around the abdomen and she looked so well that 
I remember her. She looked very natural. 

Q. In the face? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And was her body in any worse condition than any 
you had seen before since you have worked here ? 


A. Well, I have seen worse; yes, sir. 

(J. You have seen worse bodies here ? 

Atco es osiT, 

Q. In what way? 

A. Died of some disease that turned them quick. 

(J. You mean more decomposed ? 

A. Yes, sir. 7 

(). But no worse as far as autopsy was concerned ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Was the body sewed up then? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you have anything to ‘0 with the sewing up of 
any bodies ? 

A. No, sir. 

@.. Never have since you have been here ? 

A. No, sir. 


Q. Did you notice that the body smelled any worse than 
any other body at the time you saw it? 


A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you put it back into the refrigerator ? 

Ay* Yes, sir. 

@. After properly caring for it? 

A.) GY eS. 81f. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) Did you have some of the 


inmates assist you in your work? 

A. Yes, sir; we do. 

@. From what part of the institution are they from? 

A. They are from all of the wards; inmates that are able 
to be up and around, but not do hard work. 

Q. Well, now, how many of those inmates act and assist 
you as orderlies ? 

A. Well, we have over in our ward, I think, about six, or 
five now, that can help us on little things to do. 

Q. Do any of these inmates who are helping as orderlies 
assist you over at the morgue? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. You are sure of that, are you? 

A. Yes, sir. They never assisted me, or any time that I 
know of. 

Q. When you get those bodies from the ice chest, what 
condition are they in? 

A. Well, they are frozen stiff, and they have a wrap over 
them such as they — 

Q. Do you take them out and put them on the table for 
the autopsy ? 

A. Yes, sir; when we are ordered to. 

@. Then when you go into take them again, to clean 
them off, what condition are they in then ? 

A. Just the same as when we get them, only a little 
dirtier, and then we clean them just the same. 

Q. And put them back again ? 

A. Well, we do whatever we are ordered. 

@. You generally put them back? 

A. Sometimes we put them back and sometimes we are 
ordered to put them in a box. 

@. (By Alderman BrRomBere.) Mr. Brown, will you 
state to the committee the exact way you dressed the bodies 
after the autopsy ? 

A. Yes, sir. After the autopsy we wash the body thor- 
oughly and dry it and clean it up, and then we put on a robe, 
put on the stockings, tie their hands together and tie their 
legs. Then if we are ordered to put them in a box we put 
them in a box, or put them in the chest. If not, we put. 
them on the slab. 

Q. (By Mr. Dospins.) Those bodies that are shipped 
from the institution, do you know where they go? 

Shipped from the institution ? 

Yes; from the island here? 

No, sir; I don’t know nothing about it. 

Did you ever see any of them marked for any place ? 
No, sir. 

Never saw marked on the box where they are going ? 
No, sir; but I have seen some boxes marked “ Water- 
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man.” 

The CHAIRMAN. — Were there many marked “ Water- 
man”? 

The WitnEss. — Not since I have been here. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) Do you remember on the 7th 
of July whether you helped put bodies in boxes at that time 
— the 7th of this month? 

Pee NORE. 

Alderman BroMBEeRG. — Tell him what day that was and 
perhaps that will refresh his mind. 
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Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.) The day the committee came 
down here. 

A. I believe I remember putting two bodies in a box. 

(. How many bodies were in there altogether, in the 
morgue ? 

A. That I do not know. 

Q. The morgue was put in good condition that morning, 
wasn’t it? Did you work in the morgue that morning? 

A. Yes, sir.. Not any better than usual. We always 
try to clean it up when we find time. 

@. How long do you say you have been here? 

A. Since the 29th day of May. 

Q. (By Councilman JoRDAN.) Mr. Brown, how do you 
generally find the morgue — locked or not? 

A. Every time I remember going in there it was always 
locked. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Mr. Brown, do you have a 
key to the morgue? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How do you get in there when you go alone? 

A. It is kept over the nurse’s desk in our ward. 

Q. (By Councilman JORDAN.) What ward is that? 

A. “A” ward. 

The CHAIRMAN.— Do you know of a case in July, the 
present month, of a man named Minx? 

The WitNEss. — Yes, sir; I remember the man named 
Minx dying. 

Q. Do you remember having anything to do with his 
body after death ? 

A. Iyremember putting him on the table. 

@. That is, after taking him from the cooler or ice box ? 

ACs. 6s; ae 
Q. In what condition was he? 
A. I believe he was in pretty fair condition then, at that 
me 
Q. 


Do you remember whether that was the day the 
autopsy was performed, or some time previous to the time 
the autopsy was performed ? 

A. I think it was the day. 

(. Did you see him afterwards? 

Ror es. Bir, 

re What was his condition afterwards ? 

He was all right afterwards, till later when he purged 
a tile bit. 

@. Would you be liable to know, or be able to give an 
opinion, as to why he should purge? 
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A. I think he wasn’t packed quite enough. 

(. You mean after the autopsy was performed ? 

A. . Before. 

@. You mean that he was not packed in ice enough? 
ARSeNO 

Q. 


Perhaps when you took him from the ice box he was 
in a partly decomposed state ? 

A. No. When a person dies we pack them so they won’t 
purge, and I do not believe he was packed quite enough, and 
that was the reason for the purging. 

Q. I would like to have you describe that packing so we 
can understand it. 

A. Shall I describe it? 

The CHAIRMAN. — It is just as well not to; we can find it 
out afterwards. 

Q. (By Alderman BRomMBERG.) By “packing” you 
mean stuffing cotton batting down his throat. 

The CHAIRMAN. — How long is a body allowed to lay in 
the ice chest before it is placed on the table ? 

A. Ido not know just exactly how long they are allowed 
to lay; I never took particular notice of that. 

Q. Do you generally take the names of the patients you 
handle ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there generally a tag on the slab? 

Pua ese nin 

@. And you generally take the wrap off and put it in the 
box after you have prepared them to send them away? 

As Yessir, 

Q. (By Alderman Noxtan.) Mr. Brown, who was with 
you after the autopsy on the body of Mr. Minx ? 

A. Mr. Cudihy helped me put him back. 

Q. Was Mr. O’Connor there ? 

A. He was there, I believe, afterwards; Iam not sure. I 
think he went into the morgue that night. 

Was he there while the body was being put away ? 
No, sir. 

Where was the body put after the autopsy ? 

Into the chest. 

Who put it into the chest? 

Mr. Cudihy and I. 

Mr. O’Connor did not take any part in that, did he ? 
No, sir. 

Now, how was the body prepared at the time you put 
it in the box? 

A. It was washed the same as usual. 
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Q. What was on it? 

A. Nothing but the robe and stockings, the same things 
as we put on the others. 

(. Any sheet over it? 

A a OB, BIr. 

Q. There was something else, then ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Connor did not have anything to do with 
putting it in? 

Ayo No, sir: 

Q. Mr. Brown, you say the bodies are all sewed up when 
you take them after the autopsy ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The incision that is made during the autopsy — 
where the sewing is — what size is it? 

A. About from there to there (indicating). 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Mr. Brown, as far as you 
know, are the bodies always properly prepared for burial? 

A. Yes, ma’am, they are. 

And are they washed? 

Neatly washed — as clean as we can wash them. 

And properly dressed ? 

Properly dressed. 

Is the door kept locked ? 

Yes, ma’am. 

Is that the rule, that it shall be kept locked? 

Yes, ma’am, it is. 

Have you ever seen any organs of the body, like the 
heart or lungs, in that barrel ? 

A. No, ma’am, I haven’t. 

Q. Is the morgue cleaned up carefully after each 
autopsy ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Is there a cloth placed around the jaws of the person 
who has died? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

@. Do you remember whether there were more deaths, 
or less, in June? 

A. I think there were more. 

Alderman NoLAN.— What comparison are you making 
there? What other month are you asking the witness to 
compare it with ? 

Mrs. LincoLtn. — Say with the four weeks in June and one 
in July. 

Alderman Noutan. — Ask him whether or not there was a 
less number of deaths in June. He only came in May. 
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Now, what other month do you want to compare it with? 
Do you still insist on asking that question ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. —No. I will limit it to a week. 

Q@. I ought to have asked, during the weeks you have 
been here, six weeks in all, do you remember whether there 
were more deaths during the past week than there were dur- 
ing the first weeks you were here ? 

There were more last week. 

Who prepares the female bodies for burial ? 

The nurses. 

Where ? 

In the hospital. 

And you prepare the others ? 

Yes, ma’am. 

(By Alderman Nouan.) Didn’t I understand you 
awhile ago — didn’t I understand you to say that you pre- 
pared some female bodies, in the morgue, for burial ? 

A. We take the female bodies away that are in the 
morgue and put them in the box. 

@. That is what you call preparing them for burial ? 

Deen Os west [ 

@. In the hospital they prepare them after death. That 
is, they dress them after death, and then they go out to the 
morgue, and after the autopsy 1s performed you prepare them 
for burial, don’t you ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You took part in some, and some of the other orderlies 
in more? 

(Ante CS ASIF, 

Q. In your testimony you state that the refuse after the 
autopsy consisted of blood and water and some portions of 
flesh? How large are those portions of flesh? 

A. Very small. 

@. How large? 

A. Sometimes as small as that (indicating). 

Q 

A 
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You do not know where they came from ? 
I do not know. 
@. You say you never saw any of the organs of the 
body ? 
A. About that size (indicating). 
Alderman BromMBERG. — About an inch. 
The WITNEsS (continuing). About an inch. 
Q@. And that is taken and put into a dripping pan and 
put into the barrel outside ? 
Aa YOS 811, 
. How long are those barrels allowed to remain there? 
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A. That I do not know about. 

Q. Do you know how often they are removed ? 

A. Isuppose when they need to be, if they smell, or such 
as that. 

Q. When it is necessary ? 

Wis LY 68,817. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Do you remember any week 
since you have been here — in the short time you have been 
here —do you remember any week when there was no 
death ? 

A. I think my third week — around there — there was 
no death. 

Alderman Nouan.— That would be about the 20th or 
19th of June? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — A little earlier than that. 

Alderman Nouan.— The 12th or 19th. That third 
week would be about the 13th or 20th; the 17th came on 
Wednesday. Take it the 17th or 22d. 

Councilman Conway. —I make a motion, Mr. Chairman, 
that we go into executive session before we adjourn. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Wait until this next witness comes in, 
and then we can do as you please. 


GEORGE W. WADLEIGH — Sworn. 


The CHAIRMAN. — Be seated, sir. Mr. Dobbins, do you 
desire to ask any questions ? 

Q. (By the CHArrMAN.) What is your full name, 
please ? 

A. George W. Wadleigh. I have got the neuralgia in 
my face, and it is swollen, and I cannot talk very plainly. 

@. How long have you been in this institution ? 

A. One hundred and twenty-seven weeks next Thursday. 

Q. What do you do here — what is your work? 

A. Idrive three different teams. I drive a team in the 
morning, get clothes from the laundry, and after they are 
cleaned carry them back. I take the ambulance and go down 
to the boat at three o’clock, and I come back and take the un- 
dertaker’s wagon and bury them or carry them to the boat, 
if there is anything in that line to do. 

@. Do you remember the names of any of the parties 
that — carry to the boat? 

I carried last Friday night — 
~ Bodies ? 
A man by the name of Chapman. 
Do you know where any of them go to? 
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A. It went to—Iwill get it in a moment (pausing). It 
went to Waterman. It was Waterman’s box. 

(. Do you remember whether you have sent many. 

A. Not many. I think that is the second one. 

Q. Mr. Wadleigh, do you know anything about the con- 
dition of those bodies ? 

A. What? that go to the boat? 

Q. Yes. 

A. They are all right, so far as I know. 

Q. Yes. But I say you do not know anything about the 
condition of them? ‘They are all boxed up, if anything? 

A. Sometimes I help put them in the box, and I handle 
them and do not notice anything that was not all right. 

(. Do you know anything about the case of a man 
named Minx? Ido not know whether he went away in July 
or not. 

He was buried last Thursday. 

Did you help put him in a box? 

I did. 

What was his condition ? 

It was a little bad; not so very. 

Looked as though he had been kept a little over his 
Is that it ? 

Yes. 

A little over the ordinary time. Do you find many 
bo die es in that condition ? 

Ase Noosit donot. 

Q. And this was a case of a body that was held a little 
too long? 

A. A little too long. It would have been a great deal 
better to have buried him before. 

Q. Do you know what clothes he had on? 

A. No, sir, Ido not. I helped put him into the ground 
and helped put him in the morgue. He was in the coffin. 
When I got it it was all closed up. 

Q. How do you know it was in a pretty bad con- 
dition ? 

A. Well, it smelled a little. 

Q. With a cover on it? 

A. Yes, but not badly. 

Q. You were helped by an orderly, were you? 

A. No. I was helped by one of the farmers, and Mr. 
Galvin and myself, and the farmer’s name I can’t remember ; 
he was a German fellow. 

Councilman JORDAN. — Crosper. 

Q. You did not see the condition of the body at all, only 
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you know that it smelled pretty badly, and understood from 
some of the orderlies it was in pretty bad condition ? 

A. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. — We will excuse you for the evening, 
Mr. Wadleigh; we will need you probably again at the next 
meeting. The hearing is closed for the present till the next 
meeting. 


FIFTH HEARING. 


MORNING SESSION, 
JULY 14, 1908. 


GEORGE W. WADLEIGH — Resumed. 


The CHAIRMAN.— The committee will now come to 
order. Mr. Dobbins, do you wish to question the witness ? 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsrns.) What was the name? 

The CHAIRMAN. — George W. Wadleigh. 

@. You say you drive the team on the Island? 

A. I drive three of them. 

Q. Yes, sir. The bodies that are going to be put on 
the boat you take out of the morgue into the teams? 

A. Yes, and them that is to be buried. 

Q. Then you go into the morgue considerably, do you ? 

A. Very often. When they are shorthanded I go in 

and take hold. 
~ QQ. Do you have to assist in putting the bodies in the 
boxes, into the coffins ? 

A. Oh,:yes. 

@. You have? 

A. Well, I will explain it to you the way it is done. 
arge $2.50 boxes, in the freezer, 
or anything like that, — take the body out and have to put 
it in the coffin — slide it in the coffin — 

The CHAIRMAN. — You mean slide the body right in? 

The Witness. — Coffin and all. 

@. Have you helped put the bodies into the coffin ? 

A. HavelI helped? Yes, sir. 

Q. How long, in your opinion, have some of those bodies 
been kept? Do you know? 

A. Well, I think Mr. Miax was the longest that I have 
known of, the man that was buried last week. 

Q. He was kept longer than anybody you knew of? 

A. I think so. 

Q. How long was he kept? 

A. Well, I think he died about Hooker’s Day. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — What day? 

The Witness. — Hooker’s Day. 

Councilman Conway. — Hooker Day, the 25th of June. 

The Witness. — I think it was about that time. 

309 
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Q. Before that time had you found bodies that .were in 
bad condition ? 

A. Why, not particularly; any dead person smells slightly 
to some, but I can handle a dead person pretty well. I 
would rather have them than mosquitoes around me; mosqui- 
toes bother me to death. 

@. Now, last summer. Do you remember last summer 
about the condition of the morgue at that time ? 

A. <A year ago? 

Q. Well, later in the summer than this. Yes; a year 
ago. 

a, I did not have much to do with it. I was then in 
the apothecary shop at that time, a year ago. This is my 
first summer —- first experience with this matter this sum- 
mer. 

Well, what did you do in the apothecary shop? 

Well, I assisted all I could. 

In what way ? 

To carry up medicine and help put up — 

Help put up medicine ? 

I assisted all I could, and helped with the whiskey, 
and moved it around and lugged it about, and alcohol, and 
made myself useful as I could. I was there with Mr. 
Coucher before Stacey came. I was with Stacey about four 
weeks, that was all. 

Q. When was that? 

A. This last spring. 

Q. This last spring ? 

A. Imeanayearago. Iam a little ahead of my story. 
Stacey came, I guess, about June, a year ago, didn’t he? 
Somewhere along in there. 

Q. Youdo not remember, then? You did not have any- 
thing to do with the morgue last summer? 

A. No, sir. 

The CHArIRMAN.— Do any members of the committee 
desire to ask Mr. Wadleigh any questions ? 

Q. (By Alderman FARWELL.) I want to ask Mr. 
Wadleigh when Mr. Minx was buried. 

A. Last Thursday, that very hot day. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Wadleigh, you did not see the 
body yourself ? 

The Witness. — No, sir, I did not; it was in the coffin 
before I got there. JI saw the body the day before. 

Q. The body was buried on the island, then ? 

Ax ay O6;-air: 

@. You saw the body the day before? Where was it? 
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A. I did not see his face. He was on the slab in his 
cell, or whatever you call it. 

@. In the ice box? 

A. Yes, sir. I saw his feet. I did not take any notice 
of them. I saw him that day when I was hunting for some 
body. 

(). Did his feet look as though he was in a bad state of 
decomposition ? 

A. No, sir; he looked all right. 

(. His flesh looked very good? 

A. Very good, what I saw of him. 

Q. Was that after the autopsy had been performed ? 

A. Ido. not know whether the autopsy had been per- 
formed or not. I knew the man before, and saw the name 
«“ Minx,” and was a little interested. 

@. You do not know whether he had been taken out of 
the ice box between the time you saw him in there and the 
time you saw him afterwards? 

Ao No, sir 

@. At the time you saw him in the cooler, you say all 
you saw was his feet and his name on the slab? 

A. Yes, sir; and he looked all right. 

@. His feet were bare, and you could tell whether they 
were in a bad state of decomposition or not ? 

‘A. Ido not think they were. 

@. Did you ever see any other bodies in the ice box after 
you had thought autopsies had been performed on them? 
You understand that they do perform autopsies down there ? 

A. Iam not a witness to any. 

Q. You have not attended any of them? 

A..: No, ‘sir. 

Q.. You have always been called in after the autopsies 
have been performed ? 

A. Ido not ask any questions, and it did not concern me. 

Q. Did you ever help put any of those bodies in the 
caskets, or boxes, for burial ? 

A. Oh, yes. 

@. And you have also helped put bodies into boxes to 
send them to the city? 

A. Very often. 

Q. Will you state what the exact condition of those 
bodies is when you place them in the boxes? 

A. Well, they were all right, apparently, to me. 

Q. What do you have over them, or how are they 
fixed up? 

A. Sheet. 
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Q. Anything else ? 

A. Nothing else. <A sheet. 

Q Face and all wrapped up? 

A. Some of them are and some not. 

(). The faces are exposed, but the bodies are wrapped ? 
Did you ever wind the sheets around any of them? 

A. Well, I have helped. 

Q. Wound them right around the body, the bare skin? 
You have noticed, I suppose, that an autopsy had been 
performed, when you were winding it around them ? | 

A. I never noticed. 

Q. Mr. Wadleigh, did you take these bodies from the 
operating table or from the cooler? 

A. The cooler. 

(). All the bodies which you have had anything to do 
with you have taken from the cooler and placed in a box? 

A. The cooler. 

(. And some of them you say you have wrapped sheets 
around ? 

Yes, sir. 

And that is all the clothing you put around them ? 
Yes, sit. 

And didn’t you tie their hands and legs? 

I do not know as I have had any experience in that. 
Did you ever know of any hands and ee being tied? 
No. 

But you do know that some of the bodies, or most of 
the bodies that you have had anything to do with in regard 
to taking them from the cooler and placing them in a box to 
be sent to the city, or buried down here, you have helped to 
wind sheets around the naked skin and placed-them in a 
box with your hands, physically. Did you notice whether 
the hair was combed or not? 

. A. Ihave seen them when the hair was combed and he 
wasn’t shaved, and I have seen them when they were 
shaved. 

@. You do not know whether they put anything on them 
besides the sheet, or not, do you? 

A. Ido not think they do, them that is buried. 

Q. Those that are sent to the city are washed ? 

A. Some of them are fixed up better than others a little. 

(. Will you explain the exact condition ? 

A. Well, they looked fresh and nice enough to go any- 
where. ‘This man Chapman had been dead some twenty- 
four hours before I carried him to the boat. 

Q. Had not been out of bed, did you say? 
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A. Had not been dead but twenty-four hours. He had a 
wheel chair and two nice crutches, and had more clothes 
than I have got. 

(). That is when he was alive? 

A. In his bundle. And a travelling case, too. I thought 
he was going to Boston in pretty good shape. 

Q. All those articles were sent down to him by his 
friends, were they? 

A. I donot know. It was his property, because it was 
carried away with him. 

(. To where did you ship the body? 

A. Waterman. 

@. That is an undertaker in Boston. That is all I 
wanted to know, just in regard to the condition of the 
bodies. Have you ever helped put stockings on any of these 
bodies ? 

A. No, sir, I never did. 

@. Have you ever put stockings on any? 

A. We put stockings on when I was in Ward 1—I 
helped them there—a man named Hooker (?) from the 
hospital, who was sent to the morgue. 

Q. After he was dead? 

A. After he was dead I helped them over here. 

(J. You mean when he was alive? I mean on his dead 
body. You never saw any stockings on that? 

A AN OY 

@. And you handled a great many of them, you say? 

Ace sy C8, Sir: 

(By Alderman FARWELL.) Mr. Wadleigh, do you 
have anything to do with the ice that fills these freezers? 

A. No, sir, nothing at all. 

@. And you know nothing about that? 

A. I know nothing about that. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Mr. Wadleigh, did I 
understand you to say that all bodies that you have helped 


they went to the city to their relatives, or whether they went 
around to Waterman or anybody else—that they had 
nothing but the sheet on them? 

To go into the coffin ? 

Yes. 

Those that we did had a sheet. 

You are positive there was nothing but a sheet? 
There might have been in some cases. I don’t say all. 
But as a general rule? 

As a general rule. 
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Q. There was nothing, as you state, on any of these 
bodies ? 

A. That are sent to the undertaker. 

Q. Not all of them? 

A. The undertaker sends his box and then he dresses 
them up, I suppose, for the family. 

@. That is the condition that they are in when they leave 
here; nothing but a sheet around them? 

A. Coleman sends for a great many, an undertaker over 
in Charlestown, and in East Boston, Brown. 

@. Mr. Wadleigh, have you prepared or helped prepare 
any bodies for burial here; I mean as they are buried in the 
cemetery over here? 

Peo eee 

(. How do you prepare those bodies, or help to prepare 
them ? 

A. They are taken down in a coffin and sealed up, and a 
covering on the wagon. 

Q. Is there any covering put on the women other than 
the sheet ? : 

A No: 

@. No stockings? 

A. I could not tell about that. 

(. How many bodies would you say you carried to the 
boat in a week on an average ? 

A. Well, it would not average one a day, but it would 
come pretty near it. 

Q. It would not average one a day? 

A. Not quite. We carried three last night. You see 
that is Monday, and it may go two or three days before there 
is any one else. I[ think it would average five. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Is that per week ? 

The WitTnEss. — Per week. 

Q@. (By Councilman Conway.) How many is the most 
you remember carrying to the boat in a week ? 

A. I carried eleven in one week. I think five were car- 
ried to the boat and six were buried. 

@. Do you remember what proportion of these five — 
were they all consigned to one undertaker ? 

A. Different undertakers. 

Q. Were there as many as five different undertakers for 
the five different bodies ? 

A. Yes. Lewis sends his box. What I mean by -— call 
it a box —is one of those large ones, and he will send what I 
call a freezer, and you can put ice in it if you want to, but 
that box is merely spruce. 


~ 
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Q. That is the outside box that goes on the outside of 
the coffin ? 

A. Well, the undertaker, whoever he is, sends that here 
on the boat, and it arrives here about half-past three, and that 
is carried over to the morgue and the body goes up that same 
night. The name is on the box. 

Q. Now, you say there is a freezer comes down too; what 
you call a freezer? 

A. That was Waterman’s, and carried up Chapman. 

@. Does any other freezer come down for any bodies 
from any other undertaker ? 

A. Oh, yes, sometimes they send them down. I guess 
they send them down if they want to ship them out of town 
to Haverhill or some place like that. 

Q. How many bodies in a week would you say went up 
in that freezer ? 


A. Not very often. 

Q. Not very often? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Would it average one a week? & 
EIRSIN 0. 

(. Would it average two a month? 

An; Ses: 


The CHAIRMAN. — Do any members of the committee de- 
sire to ask Mr. Wadleigh any questions ? 

Q. (By Mr. Dossiys.) Do you remember June 18, 
last June, when the committee came down here? ‘The first - 
day the committee came down? 

ys 1s00; 

@. How many bodies did you help to put into the coffins 
that day ? 

A. Well, I could not tell; I cannot remember whether it 
was that day. We buried five about that time. 

Q@. One day? 

A. Yes, we buried five one day. 

(). Do you remember the condition they were in? 

A. They were all well enough. 

Did you notice on the box how lony since they died, 
any of them ? 

A: .No. 

@. You do not remember any of them? 

A. I know nothing about that. I do not think it was 
on the box, the date of their death. It might have been in 
some cases, but I never noticed it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Wadleigh, a body would have to 
be pretty bad before you would think it was bad, on account 
of being used to handling them? 
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The Witness. — Well, I can smell pretty quick. 

Q. You say this body of Minx was, in your opinion, in a 
pretty bad state; ay is, it smelled more strongly than some 
others ? 

A. Oh, yes, it might have been buried before, but it was 
nothing I could not get along with. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mrs. Lincoln, do you desire to question 
Mr. Wadleigh ? 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Mr. Wadleigh, the outer box 
that you spoke of is a square wooden box, is it? 

A. Yes, ma'am, very large. 

(J. And is that what you refer to when you say you have 
helped sometimes to put the bodies mto the boxes? 

A. Yes, that is what I referred to. 

(. That is what I supposed. 

A. <A freezer opens at the top, and you take this out from 
the end. It is made that way. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I thought there might be some confusion 
in the minds of the comimttee between the coffin and the 
box. 

The CHATRMAN. —I think he said that the $2.50 box, if 
I understand him right, that the head is taken off and the 
coffin is pushed in, and then it is fastened up and the bodies 
sent to the city. But we asked him distinctly in regard to 
placing the bodies in the coffins themselves, and after that we 
asked him in regard to their being prepared, and putting 
them in there and winding the sheets around them, and we 
cannot be mistaken about that in any way. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. —I think one of his duties is to put them 
into the coffins. 

The Wi1tTNEss. -— If you will allow me a moment. ‘There 
might be an orderly there, and one man could not do it, and 
I could take-hold and assist him. Dr. Cox has seen me do 
it. If there was an orderly there I would not have to do it, 
but sometimes they would be called away, or would be away 
or be late, and I would then, as with Mr. Galvin, take hold. 

Q. Part of your duty is to help put the coffins into the 
boxes ? 

A. Yes, ma’m. 

(. ‘When you say that you helped Mr. Keucher and Mr. 
Stacey, you did not mean that you compounded medicines, 
did you? 

A. I helped Mr. Keucher put up some of his medicines ; 
helped him what I could. Of course, Iam no Latin man in 
that matter, but I could help him compound some of his 
things — make such things as soap liniment. All that. 
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matter I could do as well as he could, because I could learn, 
you know; but anything of a particular business — Mr. 
Keucher done his own business and he would not be 
bothered by anybody. 

@. And you did not compound any drugs? 

Ae INGOs 

q. There has been a-great deal of question in regard to 
the body of Minx? 

A. Yes, Bir. 

@. And you do not remember what day he died ? _ Some- 
body said it was on Hooker Day. 

A. I think it was about that. 

Q. That is, the 25th of June. And were you aware 
that there was a change of some of the doctors about the 
first of July? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. So it might have been possible that body would not 
have been buried as soon as some other bodies because of 
that? 

A. I thought of that, but I would not say. There was a 
little mite of change; Dr. Jackson came and he took Dr. 
Cox’s place, etc. I don’t know whether that was one — 

Q. You do know there was a change of doctors about 
that time ? 

A. Yes, ma’am, I do know that. 

Q. Can you tell who lays out the bodies? Where are 
they laid out? 

A. Well, they are laid out over at the morgue. 

Q. When they die? 

A. After they die they are brought out on a stretcher 
and laid out in the morgue. ‘The orderlies do that. 

Q. I will put the question another way: After they are 
dead, where are they prepared ? 

A. In the morgue. 

Q. Are you sure of that? 

A. They are brought out of the hospital on a stretcher. 
Two men brings them out. 

@. And are the bodies washed and bathed ?— where are 
the bodies washed and bathed ? 

A. In the morgue, I suppose. I never had anything to 
do with that. 


Q. You do not know? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you seen shrouds on the bodies ? 
A. Ihave. 

(). 


And stockings ? 
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A. I never noticed stockings. 

(. You never noticed stockings ? 

Ber NO; 

(). When the bodies are put in the coffin again, haven’t 
you noticed they have shrouds? 

fc SING: 

(). Never noticed shrouds ? 

A. Not to be buried. 

Q. When they are sent to the relatives in the city, have 
you noticed shrouds ? 

Ceo erlerin ver 

@. When bodies are sometimes prepared in the hospital, 
have you noticed shrouds ? 

A. Idonot think I remember that. They are prepared 
in the morgue, of course; they must be. They are brought 
out on a stretcher and carried in there, and prepared there 
for burial or shipment. 

Councilman Conway. — Mrs. Lincoln, might I suggest 
something — that possibly Mr. Wadleigh misunderstands 
your meaning of the words “prepared for death or prepared 
for burial.” Possibly he takes it in a different sense from 
what you do in this way: That prepared for burial is the 
last that he has anything to do with the body. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I am trying to show that the bodies are 
prepared in the hospital, and washed, and the clothes put on 
them. I am sure he wants to tell us all that he knows 
about it. 

The WitvEss. — That is all I do want to tell. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. Wadleigh, you only have 
something to do with these bodies at the morgue when the 
orderlies are not around? 

A. That is all. I ship them. 

Q. In the case of this man Minx, even though there had 
been a change of doctors at that time, in your opinion don’t you 
believe there was somebody in authority here who might have 
seen that the body was properly taken care of ? Was the insti- 
tution so destitute of officers that they did not know that 
there was a body lying in the morgue that ought to be buried ? 
Was the force of the island so demoralized, in your opinion ? 

A. I do not know about that. There was a change in 
positions. 

Q. Wasn’t Dr. Cox in charge ? 

A. Dr. Cox, I think, was promoted to the position he has 
got now, and Dr. Jackson — 

Q. Who generally gave you or the orderlies instructions 
to prepare bodies? 
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A. I never took any orders from the orderlies; I took it 
from Dr. Cox or from the telephone to the stable. 

Q. Who generally telephoned to the stable ? 

A. Well, I think it would be — sometimes it would be 
Dr. Cox and sometimes it would be Galvin. 

@. Didn’t you feel, in your opinion, Dr. Cox was in 
position the Ist of July, or between the 25th of June and the 
9th day of July, to order you to do the same as you did before ? 

A. Idonot know how he stood in the matter; I could 
not answer that. 

(. Well, he wasn’t any lower in authority than he was 
before ? 

A. No. He was higher, of course; but I could not tell 
whether it was his business to tell me about a body that was 
going out or ought to be buried, or whether it was Dr. 
Jackson’s. 

Q. It was before that ? 

A. It was before that, and I took orders from him. 

Q. You felt before that time that either he or Dr. Cox 
should have ordered the body of Minx to be taken care of so 
it would not be decomposed ? 

A. That was interfering with his business. In my 
opinion, the man ought to have been buried before. 

(. And, in your opinion, either one of those doctors 
could have ordered you to do so ? 

A. I think they could. 

Q. There was some organization on the island among the 
doctors so that either one or the other could have taken care 
of that part of the business ? 

A. But you are talking about orderlies. I have to take 
no orders from them. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoty.) Whom do you take your orders 
from? 

A. Itake them from the head physician in that matter, 
or from the telephone to the stable. 

Q. Who was the head physician from July 1 to July 9? 

A. I do not know whether it was Dr. Jackson or Dr. 
Cox. They were both here. I could not tell. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. Wadleigh, who ordered 
you to go down to the morgue and take the box that Minx 
was in, and bury it ? 

A. I think it was Dr. Jackson. I think it came over the 
telephone. You understand that when I got to the morgue 
that Minx’s body was all ready for shipment, and all I had to 
do was to ship it; and I took this farmer that I was telling 
you about last night — ; 


» 
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Q. What was his name? 

A. Crousman, and was going down to cover the grave 
up. It was a very hot day. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I remember it was that day that we 
had a committee meeting. 

The Witnsss. —I said to him, “ You can put your shovel 
in and ride down with me,” and that was how he was 
covered up. 

Q. (By Mr. Doppins.) About the latter part of June 
did you get an order to leave your work, to go to the morgue 
and carry off some bodies or put some bodies into coffins ? 

A. That was a common occurrence, and liable to be in the 
afternoon. 

Q. This was early in the morning ? 

A. Say nine or ten o’clock I might get an order. I 
meet Dr. Cox and he would want the wagon, the under- 
taker’s wagon, and I would go up and get the dead. 

Q. Do you remember that you were ordered to get a lot 
of coffins down from the paint shop right away any time ? 


A. Oh, yes, that was a very common thing. 

@. How many did you bring down that time ? 

Aeolee 

Q. This last ? 

A. Six. 

@. And did you help put the bodies into the coffins that 
time ? 

A. No, sir, I did not. We buried five that time. 

Q. You buried five that day? 

A. I think so, or the next day; I would not say about 
that. 


Dr. GRAINGER. — I think there seems to be some little mis- 
understanding among the members of the committee about 
the Ist of July in relation to the Minx body. The chair- 
man has asked a question of Mr. Wadleigh, who is certainly 
not a competent person to answer the question whether Dr. 
Cox was in position and had the power to order the burial of 
the bodies. It was the duty of the first medical officer, and 
the first medical officer was appointed at that time, and I 
think we can show that he was just appointed, and it was 
simply a lack of the knowledge of his duties, and that he 
did not know that this body was there. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Dr. Grainger, who was the first medical 
officer at. that time ? 

Dr. GRAINGER. — The first medical officer at that time was 
Dr. Jacksou. 

The CHAIRMAN. — How long had he been here? 
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Dr. GRAINGER. — I could not tell you, but the first medi- 
cal officer is responsible for those things. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Was Dr. Cox here at that time ? 

Dr. GRAINGER. — Dr. Cox was appointed and acting as 
assistant superintendent. 

Councilman Conway. —TI understood it that Dr. Cox 
was the first medical officer up to the time he was appointed 
acting superintendent. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — Yes. 

Councilman Conway. — Then Dr. Jackson was appointed 
first medical officer in Dr. Cox’s place ? 

Dr. GRAINGER. — Yes. 

Councilman Conway. — Don’t you think, doctor, that it 
was Dr. Cox’s place to inform Dr. Jackson that there was a 
body lying in the morgue at that time? 

Dr. GRAINGER. — I do not know when the death occurred, 
whether it was before or after the appointment of Dr. Jack- 
son. -But my first knowledge was when I heard of the 
death. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The 25th of June. 

Dr. GRAINGER. —I think in a large institution like the 
Almshouse a matter of that kind can very easily be over- 
looked. There are very many things that the superintendent 
or assistant superintendent can explain to you. I cannot 
explain it to you, but probably the medical officers can when 
they are put upon the stand. 

Mrs. LINcoLn. — There is one other question I would like 
to ask. 

Councilman Conway. — Mr. Wadleigh, do you know how 
many bodies were put in a grave as a rule? 

The WItTNEss. — One. 

Councilman ConWAY. —- One in one grave ? 

The Witness. — That is all. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Mr. Wadleigh, when you were 
sent up to bring down coffins, how many did you usually 
bring at a time ? 

A. Sometimes I would bring four and sometimes five ; 
the most I have brought was six. 

@. You did not usually make a trip for one coffin? 

A. No. | 

Mr. Dogppsrns. — I would like to find out just the dates of 
the appointment of Dr. Jackson— when he assumed his 
duties here. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — I refer you to the chairman. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Dr. Jackson came down July 1. I was 
on the boat when he came. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — That was his first appearance on the 
island ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. —It was not as I know of. That was his 
first official appearance. 


WILLIAM J. ROCHE — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Doppins.) What is your full name ? 
William J. Roche. 

How long have you been in this institution ? 

Well, I haven’t kept no note of the length of time, 
but, as near as I can judge, say four years. I cannot say, 
because I haven’t seen the record since I come in. 

(). How long have you been wearing the clothes you 
have on now? 

A. These clothes I have been wearing seven or eight 
months because my others are so shabby, being in the dining- 
room. 

Q. You are in the dining-room, are you? 

A. I was in the inmates’ dining-room at that time. I 
am now in the officers’ dining-room. 

What are your duties there? 

Waiter. 

In the officers’, dining-room ? 

Yes, in both places. 

Do you remember a man named Sheehan here? 

Very well, sir. 

Do you remember when he came here? 

Well, I could not say exactly the time that he came 
here. He was in the scrub-gang when he came here, some- 
where about September of last year. 

@. What condition was he in? 

A. He was in the last stages of consumption, a very sick 
man, though a young man— about thirty-two, I should 
judge. 

(). How long was he here? 

A. In the institution ? 

Oia as: 

A. Icould not say. Not many months. He was here a 
short time. He was a plumber by trade and lived and was 
born in Charlestown, he told me, because I was very intimate 
with him and we worked side by side — that he had left off 
on account of his condition. 

Q. He was here in what you call the scrub-gang? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And he had to work? 


> OP 


>OrOPOPE 
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Ae toes, 8irs 

The Witness. (Continuing.) — Active, able-bodied men 
they usually use for the scrub-gang. 

Q. Did he ever complain of his work to you? 

A. Yes, sir; and even in the inmates’ dining-room it was 
hard for a man in his condition. That is how I came to be 
personally acquainted with him, we worked side by side. 

Q. Was this after he was in the scrub-gang? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. How did he happen to be put there to work ? 

A. Well, when they are short for help in one department 
they usually draw from the other. 

Q. How long did he work there before he died? 

A. I should say, as near as I can remember, about two 
months, and then he died, or left there to go to the hospital, 
rather; when they took him on the stretcher it was in 
November, the morning of Thanksgiving Day. We were 
preparing for dinner, and he collapsed in a chair in the 
dining-room, and I went to him and helped him on his feet, 
and helped him from the dining-room to the hallway, to the 
stairs, and turned him over to some other inmate; who it was 
now I do not remember, because I don’t remember. And I 
observed several times streaks of blood in his spittle, and he 
held his hand to his throat when he coughed, as a consump- 
tive will. 

Q. Do you know whether the doctor was sent for? 

A. Not at that time. He was taken up to his dormitory, 
and after that I knew, of course, he was carried to the 
hospital on a stretcher, and he died about eight or ten days, 
I think, after that. 

Q. How long after he collapsed in the dining-room was 
he taken to the hospital? Do you remember ? 

A. Probably the next day or that day. I could not say. 
I am on my oath and want to tell the truth as near as I can. 

@. Now, have you any complaint to make yourself as 
regards the abuses or neglect that you have known ? 

A. Well, I did not expect to be called to make a state- 
ment of my own case or experiences. I am ready and 
willing to make it. There are other cases I would like to 
testify to, though. 

Q. Well, testify to them. 

A. Well, there was another man named Patrick Finn. 

Q. Is he alive? 

A. He is dead. He had convulsions in the smoking- 
room. He was a very sick man and had no control of his 
bowels or bladder, and the consequences were when he would 
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undress to go to bed at night he was obliged to undress in 
the toilet-room because the smell from his clothes was 
offensive. Winter and summer he was obliged to undress in 
the toilet-room. During last summer he was sent out weed- 
ing. He could walk with difficulty even with the assistance 
of acane. The man was what you could call a very sick 
man. I can’t describe it. He was sent out to the weeding 
gang, as I said, and he was threatened and hounded by the 
receiving officer named Lane, I think. This poor man, if he 
neglected to go to the farm, this man would come down and 
hunt him up, and if he wasn’t in the smoking-room he would 
go upstairs and hunt him up in the dormitory; and to prove 
it, 1 saw him go upstairs one day, and I went up the back 
way and he was going up the front way. And Finn was a 
man, if he fell down he would have to have assistance to get 
up. Finally, one day. he had convulsions, and there is a 
man in this building named Bernard Toner who saw him in 
the convulsions, and he was taken to the hospital, and died 
that day. 

Q. Pat Finn? 

A. Yes, sir. Finn died that night. 

Mrs. LincoLtn. —I wish to say that the board has a state- 
ment in relation to the death of Patrick Finn, and want to 
put it in as evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN. — We are not investigating the record of 
the trustees at the present time. 

Mrs. LIncoLn. — I want to put it in as an exhibit, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You must understand that these are 
Mr. Dobbins’ witnesses, and they are allowed to make their 
statements. 

Mr. Dopprins. —I have never asked to make a statement, 
,but I ask that I may be allowed to. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. — There is no need of your making 
one. 

Mr. Dosprnys. — Mrs. Lincoln has made so many, I think 
I ought to make this. 

The CHAIRMAN. — She was out of order when she made 
it, and she knew it.. Continue. 

The Wrrness. — Patrick Finn had convulsions, and I 
mention the name of Bernard Toner as a witness. 

(. He had these convulsions down in the smoking-room ? 

A. That is the way I understood it. 

Q. Youdo not know yourself how long he was in that 
smokers’ hall, do you ? 

A. Can I say what I heard ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Just what you know. 
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Q. Now, as regards any other case that you know of 
yourself ? 

A. There is the case of John Mullen. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Is he alive ? 

The WiTnEss. — No, sir; he is dead. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Let us hear about it. 

The Wirnsss. — John Mullen was an old man, about 70 
years of age. I knew him years ago at the North End. He 
worked for years for the Winslow Coal Company. He came 
here, obliged, like most of us, in his old age, for a shelter. 
He was a man 70 years of age, and he was put to work on 
the coal team here. They generally have an employee driving 
this coal team, a young man. And he told me himself at 
the time that he had to carry eight loads a day at the most 
and do the shovelling himself. During the early spring 
there, about March, I had a talk with him; we slept very 
near each other, as I, knowing him, naturally took an interest 
in him. Well, he was sick, very sick, and they had to put 
him off work. He was sick for two months, as near as I can 
remember, and he asked Dr. Hartwell, he told me on two 
different occasions, to admit him to the hospital, and he told 
him he had no room, and we found him lying on the floor 
one day between the beds. The oid man was a sick man 
and received no nourishment. I being a waiter in the 
dining-room, I know whereof I speak. He asked for treat- 
ment, and begged to go to the hospital to get a lttle gruel 
or milk. A week after Dr. Hartwell told him he had 
no room in the hospital, according to his statement to me, 
he was sent to the hospital and died in seven or eight days. 
There is another case I wish to speak of, and then I am done. 
That is the case of Terrance Kerrigan. 

Mrs. LincoLtn. — What is the name, please ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Is he alive? 

The Witness. — He is dead, sir. Terrance Kerrigan was 
subject to fits. He fell down and hurt himself. This last 
time I speak of he fell down and received a cut —I cannot 
exactly locate it now — on the head. He was bandaged for 
it. A few days afterwards he was sent todig graves. That 
was — that was done in July, two years ago; it was during 
the hot spell; it was between 80 and 90 degrees; and it 
became a subject for conversation on the island, putting such 
an old man, subject to fits as he was, in to do that work that 
day. He got sunstroke and went insane, and a few days 
afterwards he was sent to the insane asylum, and whether he 
is dead or alive I do not know. I am speaking the truth, 
without any exaggeration at all, about these matters. 
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Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Mr. Roche, personally 
have you any complaint to make about the treatment you 
receive here? 

A. The only complaint I have to make, like a great many 
others who are not very strong and not in good health, is 
that I have been overworked. I work from five o’clock in 
the morning till seven at night, with intermissions between 
the meals. I work at least ten hours, and sometimes twelve, 
with no holiday Sunday or any other day, until you break 
down. I broke down twice during my term here working. 
I ruptured myself at one time during work, and was operated 
on in the hospital for it. Now, that is the exact truth; 
there is no consideration at all. J have no prejudice against 
the trustees, but I am simply telling that, if their agents had 
good intentions, they certainly do not carry out those good 
intentions here. 

Q. Mr. Roche, did you ever complain to any of the 
officials here that you were overworked ? 

A. I did. When I was sent to the hospital I believe I 
called for Dr. Hartwell. Usually they have a head doctor 
here. I did not know what was the matter with me because 
I fell down in the dining-room. I was subject to rheuma- 
tism, and I felt a twinge of rheumatism in my foot or leg; 
and I went to the hospital, and Dr. Hartwell told me I ought 
to be operated on, and I told him I had a prejudice against 
the knife, and he told me Dr. Thorndike would be down in a 
week and I could see him, and I did. Dr. Thorndike told 
me that the only cure would be an operation, and I went 
under the operation, and in the preparation of the parts to be 
operated on I was cut about there (indicating). There was 
carelessness or negligence, I don’t know which; but the 
inflammation set in in consequence, and the pus from the 
wound flowed to the scrotum and it became swollen and 
painful. I remained in that condition for about a week, till 
Dr. Thorndike came again, and what he said to Dr. Hartwell 
I do not know, and the first thing I knew I got a jab of a 
lance in the most delicate part of a man’s system, and I hol- 
lered. And I got this without any warning. Now, if the 
parts are properly prepared for the operation, this inflammation 
would not set in, but there was carelessness or negligence in 
the preparation of the parts. In the meantime I had two 
wounds to dress instead ef one, and, of course, anybody who 
has ever gone under an operation will know that the dressing 
of a wound is more painful than the operation itself. There- 
fore I suffered intense pain for eight or nine weeks, and then 
was discharged from the hospital with a written excuse — 
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“excused from work.” I brought it to the deputy clerk’s 
office and showed it to him. The next day he wanted me 
to go to work, and I refused, having the doctor’s opinion. 
He was very angry. A week from that time the doctor 
who gave me the excuse left the island. Dr. Hartwell, I 
thought, should have had some sympathy for me, because he 
should have backed up the subordinate doctors; but he did 
not. 

@. Between the time you were operated upon and the 
time that Dr. Thorndike examined you —as I understand, 
Dr. Thorndike did not operate on you? 

A. I was given to understand that he would. 

Q. Do you know whether he did or not? 

A. Icould not say, because I was under the influence of 
ether. 

Q. Between the time of the operation and the time Dr. 
Thorndike examined you the second time, did you get any 
treatment? Was the wound dressed ? 

A. Oh, yes, every day. I will admit the nurses and 
attendants did everything they could. I have no fault to 
find with them at all, but I simply state what these gentle- 
men did after I got the written excuse and they wanted me 
to go to work, and I told Dr. Hartwell about it. Finally, I 
was obliged to go down to the engine-room by Councilman 
Emery and oil the engine. I went for peace sake, and 
worked nights. It was all might work. And there was also 
an inmate firing, which is against the law. When he was 
out to supper the engineer obliged me to shovel coal into the 
furnaces when I was not able to lift the bar, much less to 
shovel coal. That is my complaint. Since then I have 
broken down again. 

@. Now,in the case of this man Sheehan, do you know 
that he ever complained to the doctors about his condition ? 
A. He went to the dispensary and got some medicine. 

Q. Did he complain to you that he was worked too hard 
in the dining-room ? 

A e-Y es,-sit. 7 

Q. Do you know whether he complained to the doctor or 
not ? 

A. Icould not say. - 

Q. Now, in the case of Mr. Finn: Was he getting 
treatment all the time for his condition ? 

A. That I could not say. He simply had an apparatus 
of some kind like a bottle attached to him. Whether he 
took medicine or not I could not say. The disease was such 
that there was no cure for it. 
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(). In the case of Mr. Kerrigan, did he make any objec- 
tion to going out ? 

A. I could not say as to that. I will mention the name 
of Patrick Doyle, the warden of Ward 4, where he slept. 
He would be more acquainted with the circumstances regard- 
ing that than I am. 

Q. Did the doctor know that this man Kerrigan had 
fits ? 

A. He must have known it, because he blackened his 
eyes several times, and he had a black eye this time when he 
was sent to dig graves, and a cut in the head. 

Q. The cut in the head was caused by his falling in the 
fits ? 

Ase BY es, Sir. 

Q. This cut, was it bandaged up? 

A. Yes, sir, it was bandaged up. 

@. Wasit bandaged up the same day that he went to dig 
the graves ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Councilman MES Was Mr. Finn in Ward 
8, Mr. Roche? 

A. Yes, sir; in the lower end; in the lower end of 
Ward 3. 

(At this point Alderman Bromberg came into the room.) 

@. (By Mr. Dospsrins.) Do you know what doctor in 
the institution performed the operation on you? 

A. No, sir; I could never find out. JI was under the 
impression first — was given the impression that Dr. Thorn- 
dike was to do it or I would not have consented. 

(. Do you know what doctor was present? 

A. Dr. Hoyt was present. He gave me the ether and I 
went off. He was the only one present, and gave me the 
ether and I went off. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Speaking about this man Sheehan, you 
stated that he worked in the scrub-gang. 

The Witness. — Previous to being in the dining-room. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) And he complained of the 
work being too hard? 

A. Many times, to me. 

Q. And you do not know whether he complained to the 
doctors or any of the officials connected with the institution ? 

A. No, sir. 

(. And afterwards he was transferred from the scrub- 
gang to the dining-room ? 

Ben NOs, Sir. 

Q. What were his duties there ? 
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A. They have to set up the table and bring these cans of 
tea and coffee through the kitchen, through from the boiler 
to the dining-room, and the strain on a man in his condition, 
it was too much for him. 


Q. How much do they weigh ? 

A. It would not be right for me to say. 

@. How much do they hold, do you imagine? 

A. Icould not say; I would not want to make a state- 
ment. 

Q. ‘Do they hold ten gallons, do you think ? 

aes I should say so, ‘They are large cans. Anybody can 


e them. 
Qe And you say that he collapsed on Thanksgiving Day? 
A. Yes, sir, in the dining-room chair. 

@. Up to the time he was kept at work ? 

fi Yes, ‘sir. 

@. And after he collapsed you understand he was sent to 
the hospital, and he stayed there till he died? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long did he stay there before he died ? 

A. I cannot tell exactly ; it was seven or eight days. 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — He has already stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. — He said he cannot tell exactly. 

@. And in the case of Patrick Finn, you say he was 
hounded about by this officer Lane ? 

A. Yes, sir; I callit * hounded” to be followed by this 
officer, and knowing the sickness he had. 

Q. It was with great difficulty he could attend to the 
duties that were assigned him ? 

ae) = Y C8: SIT. 

Q@. And did he finally get so he could not work ? 

A. Well, it was during the working season that he took 
these convulsions. 

@. Was it at work that he took the convulsions ? 

A. Oh, no; it was down in the smoking hall, down 
stairs. 

Q. And do you know whether he ever had convulsions 
before that or not ? 

A. No, I never saw him have convulsions. I slept in the 
same room, in a bed very close to him. 

Q. And after he was sent to the hospital he died, did he? 

Asow) 6s, ‘sir. 

Q. How long after he was sent there ? 

A. Within a few days, three, four or five days. 

Q. And did he practically work up to within a few days 
of his death ? 
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Yes, sir. 

And the officer requested him to work? 

Yes, sir, and he followed him up repeatedly. 

Did you ever hear Finn object to the officer ? 

Well, he was frightened. 

Did Finn ever tell you that he was frightened ? 

No, he did not, but he was frightened. 

Is there a rule down here if a man objects to working 
that he is put in a cell on bread and water ? 

A ess SIT: 

@. Is that the reason why men do not refuse to work? 

A. Why, certainly. 

Q. They are afraid if they refuse to go to work they will 
be put in acell on bread and water, and so they prefer to 
stay outside ? 

A. “Exactly. 

Q. In thecase of John Mullen, you say he drove the coal 
team ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long before he died had he been working? 

A. Oh, he was sick, I guess, three months, as well as I 
can remember. ‘There is a man who was in the next bed to 
him and he knows exactly how John Mullen was treated. 
His name is John Scott. 

@. Has John Scott at any time told you that Mullen 
objected to the way he was treated after he was brought to 
the hospital ? 

A. I understood him to say so. He begged to go to the 
hospital. 

Is Scott able to be on his feet ? 

Yes, sir; he is working around. 

Now, Kerrigan, you say, had fits and fell down? 

Yes, sir. 

Was he subject to these fits ? ; 

Yes, sir. 

How often did he have them? 

I could not say, but Patrick Doyle, who was warden 
us ward, can give you full information on that. 

Was it while he was out in the field that he fell 
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down? 

A. Yes, sir, he got sunstroke. 

(). And cut his head? 

A. He got this cut while he was in a fit, and a 
couple of days afterwards he was sent to dig graves, as we 
say, in the “graveyard,” and the sun was hot and he became 
insane. 
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How many days did he dig graves, to your knowledge ? 
He was the regular grave-digger. 

And did this cut become open ? 

It must have been, because it was only a couple of 
days before that he fell out of his chair — fell and cut him- 
self, and had a black eye. 

Q. (By Councilman JorDAN.) You do not know 
whether Finn had convulsions or an epileptic fit? 

A. That is for the doctors to decide. I could not say. 
I simply said convulsions. I do not know whether it was 
convulsions or an epileptic fit. 

@. Were you in the smokers’ hall at the time? 

A. No, sir; but I named a man who was there at the 
time — Bernard Toner. 

Q. (By Alderman eee nas I would lke to ask, Mr. 
Roche, when was that operation performed on you? 

A. About three years ago, as near as I can remember; 
when Dr. Hartwell was house doctor, I believe you call it. 

@. What do you mean by the weeding season — the 
spring? 

A. Well, this season,now. They are weeding the grow- 
ing crops. They start in in May, asarule. That is what I . 
heard men say that work there. I saw them myself weed- 
ing. I went up there myself, and I saw these women weed- 
ing there, and one woman fell in a faint, and she was taken 
on a stretcher and carried into the dormitory. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Do you know who she 
was? 

A. No, sir, I do not. There was one of the matrons 
went over to see what attention she received. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I cannot hear what you say. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Repeat the answer to Mrs. Lincoln. 

The Witness. —I took a walk up there and saw them 
weeding up there, these old women, and I sat down by the 
blacksmith shop — it was one of my loafing times between 
meals — and this old woman fell in a fainting spell, or in a 
fit, I do not know which, and this old woman was carried off 
the field and to the dormitory. Miss Sheehan was the 
matron there. 

Q. How old was she? 

A. Ido not know; we are not allowed to approach the 
women. 

Q. (By Alderman FARWELL.) Is that the only punish- 
ment to the inmates, simply to lock them up? 

A. They are locked up for three days on bread and 
water. The last old man I remember locked up was an old 
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man named Dodge, who wanted his discharge, and who said 
he would do no more work, and they locked. him up. 

@. When was that? 

A.. Last winter. They locked him up. He was a 
cripple, and they kept him seventy-two hours on bread and 
water, which is the diet there, and then sent him to the city. 

@. (By Alderman BRomBERG.) Did you know of any 
others locked up? 

A. They might have been locked up without my know- 
ing it. 

Q. (By the CHarirnMAN.) You have stated that this 
man Lane, who had tried to make Patrick Finn work when 
he was unable to, was a relative of Farmer Bryant? 

A. So Jl understood. Some called him “ Bryant’s young 
son.” 

(. Do you know where Lane came from ? 

A. Some part of Maine, I believe. 

@. Did you understand whether or not he was a resident 
of Boston when he came on the island ? 

A. I understood he was not, and that he left here because 
he was not in the civil service. 

Q. (By Councilman Jorpan.) Mr. Roche, before you 
went into the inmates’ dining-room, you were in the officers’ 
dining-room, were you not? 

Ast eV eS ART 

The CHAIRMAN. —Won’t you speak a little louder, Coun- 
cilman? I can’t hear you. 

@. Before you went into the inmates’ dining-room, you 
were in the officers’ dining-room ? 

Ay DY CSAS ie 

(). And you were pretty well liked, were you not? 

A. I could not say, sir. I done my duty. 

(). The fare is a little better there? 

A. I think it is; you give a good equivalent for it. 

(. You practically had charge of the inmates’ and 
officers’ dining-rooms, didn’t you? 

A. No, sir; I never had charge of anything. 

Q. About Mr. Lane, you say that you think he came 
direct from Maine ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Did you ever hear it stated that he came from the 
West End railroad to this position here ? 

A. No, sir; I never did. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mrs. Lincoln, do you desire to ask 
any questions of the witness? 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I desire to offer the record in regard to 
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Patrick Finn’s death. It is offered, Mr. Chairman, and I 
want to put it in as an exhibit, and to examine him about 
this particular case of Patrick Finn on the 28th day of 
October. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does this all bear on Finn’s case ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Everything, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I do not think we need put in all 
your records. 

Mrs. LIncotn.— A meeting was called to look into the 
Finn case — 

Mr. Doxpsins. — I want to say it was not — ° 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I want to say it was a meeting called 
especially to discuss the case of Patrick Finn, and nothing 
else was taken up at that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You can put this in at a future time, 
when you put in your case. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I also have a statement and the call for 
that meeting, and it is also on our records. Is this the 
proper time to put those in? 

The CHAIRMAN. —I think not; the only thing that is in 
order at this time is the examination of this witness, who is 
one of Mr. Dobbins’ witnesses. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — We were allowed to put in a statement 
in regard to the investigation by this board of the poisoning 
cases, and this is precisely the same. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That was a mistake of the committee, 
and the committee talked it over and agreed not to do it 
again, and said it was a matter out of place at that time. 
We were new in the business then, but we understand a 
little more now about cross-examination than we did then. 
We are trying to get this down to as nice a form as possible, 
so as to reach conclusions in a quicker time. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — The understanding was that we would 
get all the light we could. That was Mr. Dobbins’ state- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Later on you are going to present 
testimony in rebuttal to the evidence now being presented by 
Mr. Dobbins, and I think that is the proper time to put in 
all these papers, and I think the thing will be straightened 
out better in that way than to have it all mixed up. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—JI understood that we asked for the 
hearing, and therefore I presented the evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN.— You can present it first if you 
want to. 

Councilman Conway.— How can she? You are in the 
position of the defendant, to a certain extent, Mrs. Lincoln, 
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if I may term it so, and Mr. Dobbins is in the position of a 
complainant, and consequently he has to present the whole 
of his case in order to give you an opportunity to defend 
yourself properly ; and that is the reason for the committee’s 
proceeding in this way. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Mr. Roche, how often do you 
have clean underclothes ? 

A. Once a week. 

Q. A change throughout? 

A. Well, such as they are. 

Alderman BROMBERG. — What is that ? 

The WiItNEss.— Such as they are—drawers and shirt 
and this outside shirt; three garments. 

Q. How often do you have a bath? 

A. Once a week. 

Q. Do you find that the work in the dining-room is more 
than you can do? 

A. My work? Yes. I broke down twice, Mrs. Lincoln, 
in my work since I came to the island. 
What is your work? 
Waiter. 
What does it consist of ? 
Waiting on table, the same as in any restaurant. 
Do you have anything heavy to carry ? 
No, I haven’t anything heavy, except the dishes. 
I do not consider that very heavy, but it is being on my feet 
so many hours. 

Q. How many hours? 

A. I am awake at five o’clock in the morning, and the 
breakfast is over at eight, and it is pretty late when I get it. 

Q. What time do you get your breakfast? 

A. The bell rings at half-past six, and I have preliminary 
work to do before that. 
When do you go on duty again ? 
Well, from ten to half-past ten until one. 
What time is the dinner served ? 
The bell rings half-past eleven. 
And by one the dishes are all cleared away ? 
Yes. 
And when do you go on duty again? 
I go on duty about quarter-past four. 
What time is the supper? 
Halt-past five. 
And when do you go off duty? 
Seven o’clock; and then if the boat is out we have to 
wait for that sometimes, as in the past. 
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Alderman BrRoMBERG. — A little louder. 

The WITNEssS. — Seven o’clock. I go off duty at seven 
o’clock — I feel a little bit weak. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Take your time about it. 

So you have an intermission between meals ? 

We have no holidays or Sundays. 

I say you have an intermission between meals ? 

Yes, between meals. 

Did Mr. Sheehan have out-patient treatment? 

I think he had; in fact, I am pretty sure he had in 
the dispensar y: 

Did Patrick Finn have out-patient treatment ? 

I could not say. He was beyond treatment. 

You do not know? 

I do not know. 

Did John Mullen have out-patient treatment ? 

I presume he did. 

Did Terrance Kerrigan have out-patient treatment ? 
Not that I know of. Ido not think he did. 

Is there out-patient treatment in this building every 
day for the men who require it? 

A. Yes, by putting your name in the night before I 
believe you can get treatment; but during the term of 
Dr. Knowlton, when he was over here, he would refuse 
treatment; he would tell you to take a drink of water and 
lots of air, so he was called “Cold Water” by the inmates 
of this institution. 

Q@. Is there a nurse here daily to administer medicines? 

A. Every time I went there for any medicines I always 
found the nurse. I only go when I am actually obliged. 

Q. Tell the committee where the room is where they 
are treated ? 

A. On the lower floor in this building. 

(. So when patients do not receive out-patient treatment 
they can receive it here when they ask for it? 

A. Only during the time of Dr. Knowlton; he would 
give you plenty of water and lots of ice and air. 

(. You spoke about a man named Dobbs? 

A. He was locked up for refusing to work and because 
he asked for his discharge. He was a cripple. 

Q. Do you know who locked him up? 

A. I cannot say. I suppose the house officer, because 
that is his duty, or some of the other officers, or the superin- 
tendent. I could not say. 

Q. In regard to Sheehan, are you prepared to make the 
statement that he died eight or ten days after he was admitted 
to the hospital? He did die? 
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A. He died in eight or ten days. I inquired, and I found 
he was dead in that time. 

Q. (By Dr. GRAINGER.) What time do you go to work 
in the morning? 

A. Iam called at five o’clock. 

Q. You say that you work, and have breakfast at six 
o clock. 

Half-past six. 

How long do you work in the breakfast-room ? 

Until eight o’clock. 

Until eight o’clock? What do you do then? 

I have my own time. 

That is an hour and a half. What time do you go to 
work then ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Doctor, that is not fair. He said that 
between then and eight o’clock he had preliminary work to do. 
I simply want to straighten that matter out. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — I think the trustees ought to have some 
rights down here — 

The CHAIRMAN. — I think they have. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — I do not think they have, and I want 
now to make a protest. This committee, as you stated, are 
here for the purpose of ascertaining the truth, and I will ask 
you and every member of this committee if they have fol- 
lowed the same method in examining any witness here who 
is testifying against the administration of this building that 
they have employed in the examination of witnesses who are 
testifying in favor of it. Mr. Crowley was allowed to give 
testimony under oath, and allowed to read a letter and to 
state matters which were hearsay. ‘That was in response to 
questions put by Mr. Bromberg. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I think the doctor is going too far, 
and I won’t allow any further discussion. The question 
under discussion at the present time is the examination of 
Mr. Roche. The stenographer will cease to také down the 
notes of this protest. ‘The protest will not be received at 
this time. You can make your protest later on. 

Q. (By Dr. GRAINGER.) You go to work at five o’clock ? 

A. Igo to work at five o’clock. 

@. And what do you do at five o’clock? 

A. I get up. 

@. What do you do when you go to work at five o’clock 
in the morning? 

A. Ihave to make coffee for the dining-room, sweep out the 
dining-room, and help to wash the dishes and do the prelimi- 
nary work for the meal and get the table set up for the meal. 
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Q. You make the coffee ? 

Aa JY es, sit. 

Q. Now, you commence to work at five o’clock and work 
till eight o’clock? 

A. Exactly; I do not commence at five, but I get up at 
five. 

Q. What time do you go to work? 

A. Get up at five. 

Q. You commence your work at five o’clock. We allow 
you that privelege, that extension of time, from five o’clock 
to eight o’clock, that is three hours ? 


Ait CON OS HIT. 

Q.. When do you go to work again ? 

A. Quarter past eleven. 

Q. What do you do then? 

A. The same —at the table. 

@. How long do you work then? 

A. Till one o’clock. 

(Q. When do you go to work after that? 

A. Let us see (pausing) — say quarter past four. 

@. And you work till when? 

A. Seven o'clock. 

Q. What is the character of the work in the dining- 
room ? 

A. Ido all that is pertaining to the room. 


Q. You swore a while ago, Mr. Roche, that you broke 
down and had a rupture by reason of the work you did? 

A. Yes, sir; I was sick. 

Q. You say that you broke down and had a rupture 
because of the work you did? 

A. Iwas on my feet too much. 

Q. Are you sure of that— are you aware that being on 
your feet would not do it? 

Councilman Conway. —I think the witness said that the 
cause of the rupture was by slipping on the floor from a 
twinge caused by rheumatism. I understood that he slipped 
on the floor and that was the cause of the rupture; I did not 
understand that he said it was the hard work that caused it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Can you look for it, Mr. Stenographer ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — While they are looking for that, may I 
refer to one thing, Mr. Chairman? 

Dr. GRAINGER. 
caused by the work that he did, and afterwards, on being 
questioned, he said that he slipped. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What was the statement that you 
made? You remember it yourself? 
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The WitnEss. — I said I was subject to rheumatism, and I 
very often got a twinge of rheumatism in my arm or shoulder. 
I said I got a twinge of rheumatism through my foot, or in 
my leg, and I told Dr. Horton that it was that that caused 
the fall that caused the rupture. 

Q. And you said that you are too long on your feet on 
account of the rupture? 

A. Yes, sir. And I feel a pain there. 

Q. (By Mrs. Linconn.) You say that you rise at five. 
What time do you go on duty? 

A. Just as soon as we get down to the dining-room. 

@. And then you go on duty from 10.30 to 1? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

@. When you go on duty at 4.80, what time do you stop 
work ? 

A. Seven o’clock, unless the boat is late. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Unless what? 

The Wirness. — Unless the “John Howard” is late. 
That has been in the past, but the present cook says that 
seven o'clock is as late as he will serve supper. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Has the “John Howard”’ been late 
very often in the past? 

The Witnuiss. — Yes. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — That makes it eight hours? 

The Witrnsss. — I think it makes nine hours. 

Alderman BROMBERG. — Three, two-and-a-half and three. 
Isn’t that it, Mrs. Lincoln ? 

Mrs. LINcoun. — Three, two-and-a-half and two-and-a-half. 
Didn’t he say he stopped at six? 

The WitneEss.— Oh, no; seven o’clock. Seven o’clock 
is the earliest when I get out. 

@. Do you claim now that you are being overworked ? 

A. Yes, I do, according to my strength; I am nearly 60 
years old. 

Q. (By Alderman BromBerc.) What do you say your 
age is? 

A. J ifty-nine and four months. 

Q. How long have you been here? 

A. Nearly four years. Ido not keep any records, but I 
am sorry I am here at all. 

Q. Did you have any indication of rupture before you 
came to this institution ? 


A. No, sir. 
@. Never had, of any kind? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. Have you called the attention of the superior officers 
to the fact that the work was too hard for you? 
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Oh, yes, several times. 

And what have they told you? 

I do not remember now. 

Nothing very harsh, was it? 

No, only I told him I was working too hard; and I 
feel kind of weak now. 

Did you take any medicine for it ? 

No, sir; I keep away from medicine as much as pos- 
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Do you wear a truss ? 

No, sir; I was operated on. 

You were operated on for hernia ? 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roche, are there younger men than you in this 
institution who do not work? 

A. Well, I haven’t given it a thought, but there must be. 

Q. By this question I merely want to find out if you 
think that there are men younger than you better able to 
wait on table than you are, who could be put to work in this 
place? 

A. Yes, sir, especially in the winter time. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Mr. Roche, in the time 
that you have been here, how many changes of those outer 
clothing have you had, if you recollect? How many have 
you had within the last year, for instance ? 

A. Iwould like to answer that question, sir, but I cannot 
answer it under oath, to be exact. Our clothes are pretty 
well worn out before we are allowed to change, but I will 
say they like to have a man looking clean, especially in the 
officers’ dining-room, because you are under the public gaze. 

Q@. Does your outer clothing get very dirty before it is 
changed — before you get a new suit? 

A. Yes, sir; you can look at the condition of my clothes. 
That vest is rather shabby and soiled. You can see those 
pants. 

(. We have seen them in worse condition on the island 
than yours are. 

A. Qh, yes, they are. ) 

Q. (By Councilman JorpDAN.) Can you specify any of 
the younger men whom you think could do the dining-room 
work ? 

A. I object, sir. 

Q. Will you designate? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. When you get up at five o’clock in the morning, do 
you ever have time to smoke in the smokers’ hall? 
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A. No, sir; I never smoke in the morning before break- 
fast. I would get sick. 

Q. Do you know whether the other waiters would have 
a chance to do that for a few minutes ? 

A. They would: have to break the rules to do that. 
They would have to get up at four o’clock, and we are not 
supposed to get up before we are called. 

@. You do not smoke before breakfast ? 

A. No, sir, [ never smoke. I have the first time in my life 
to smoke before breakfast, because it does not agree with me. 

The CHAIRMAN. — When do you eat? 

The WitTNEss. — Well, after the breakfast is all over. 

The CHAIRMAN. — And how long does it take you to eat? 

The Witness. — Well, I suppose fifteen or twenty minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN.— And then you have from that till 
10.15? 

The WitTNEss. — Yes, sir, 10.15. 

Mrs. LINcoun. — He said 10.380. 

The Witness. —-It is just like this: If I get in there 
fifteen minutes earlier, I can take it easier. 

The CHAIRMAN. — And then you work till 1.50? 

The WITNEss. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dossiys.— You mentioned the name of Patrick 
Doyle? 

The Witness. — Yes, sir; he is the warden in Ward 4, 
and this Patrick Kerrigan slept in that ward. ‘Terrance 
Kerrigan, [ mean. ‘Terrance Kerrigan slept in that ward, 
and he knows more about the case of Terrance Kerrigan 
than I do, as regards being in that room, and knows about 
Finn’s case in Ward 38. 

Mrs. Lincouin. — I would like to know how this charge — 
Mr. Roche, who has been here four years, does not know 
whose duty it is to shut up an inmate as an insubordinate ? 

The Witness. —I do not know. I never was locked up. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I am glad to hear it. You do not know 
whose duty it was? 

The Wirness.— No. Never having been locked up, I do 
not know whose duty it is. I wouldn’t want to state under 
oath. 

Councilman Conway. — Mrs. Lincoln, maybe you can 
tell the committee whose duty it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. — She isn’t on the stand yet. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — Two and three-quarter hours he worked 
the last time, and that makes eight hours. Isn’t that what 
you make it? | 

The CHAIRMAN. —I make it just the same. 
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BERNARD F. TonER — Sworn. 


The CHAIRMAN. — You may be seated. 

Q. (By Mr. Dosppins.) What is your name, please ? 

A. Bernard F. Toner. 

@. How long have you been in this institution? 

A. Three years and a half the 2d of this month. 

Were you in the smokers’ hall when Patrick Finn 


A. Well, he did not die in the smokers’ hall. 

Q. Well, when he fell there in the smokers’ hall? 

. I was there at the time he fell. I came in there — 
after he fell. 

Q. How long after he had got out? 

A. I worked down stairs in the pantry, washing the 
officers’ dishes, and Captain Sampson of the “ John Howard ”’ 
came in and said, “I saw a man upstairs just now in a fit, and 
he was an awful looking sight, and I do not want to see any 
more of it.” That was quarter past seven, and I was getting 
through washing dishes. The Deer Island people were play- 
ing base ball here that afternoon, and they gave the Deer 
Island people their supper, and that delayed us in our work. 
And after I got through washing dishes I went in and saw 
him lying on the floor beside a seat. 

Q. How long was he on the floor? 

A. Iasked if anybody had sent for the doctor, and they 
said yes, they had telephoned for one, but no doctor came ; 
finally about ten minutes of eight, a doctor did come — Dr. 
Snow. 

Q@. What time did you first hear of it? 

A. It was about ten minutes past seven when Captain 
Sampson said that he saw a man in a fit. He had been there 
some time before I got down there, and it was half-past seven 
before I got down there. 

Q. Had you heard how long he had been there in any 
way ? 

A. Somewhere about seven o’clock, because Captain 
Sampson came in ten minutes past seven and told about it. 

(). You were there when the doctor came? 

A. Yes, sir; Dr. Snow. 

(. Did the doctor order him taken away ? 

A. He telephoned over to the hospital, and he got a re- 
fusal, and he looked over him to see if he wouldn’t come out 
of the fit, but he did not. 

Q. How long after was it that he was taken from the 
smokers’ hall ? 
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A. Dr. Snow came in and looked at him and said, * Lift 
him up,” and there were three or four of us picked him 
up and laid him on the long table we had there for playing 
cards, and he examined him and looked at him, and while 
there he had another fit, and he stayed and watched him 
awhile, and finally he went upstairs to the telephone; and 
while he was gone he had another fit. In fact, he had four 
of them in succession. Dr. Snow came back and looked at 
him, and we told him he had another fit, and he said, “ They 
don’t seem to want him over there; they don’t think his 
condition is serious enough to take over there, and so we 
must look after him here.” And finally another man said, 
“Ts he going over there?” and finally Frank Strong said, 
“Can’t you take him upstairs?” and he said, “ How can I 
do my duty and look after this sick man?” And he refused. 
Finally he telephoned to Dr. Knowlton again, and he came 
over himself and felt his pulse and his temples, and said, 
“Take him over.” And finally two men carried him over to 
the hospital. That was about seven minutes of nine. I was 
out of my bed then more —an hour more — than I ought to 
have been, because I know when I went upstairs I looked at 
the clock and it was seven minutes of nine. And after that 
he died in three, four or five days. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any other members of the committee 
desire to ask Mr. Toner any questions ? 

Q. (By Councilman JoRDAN.) When you came into 
the smokers’ hall were any of the officers of the institution 
there, or any of the officers from Deer Island? Do you 
recollect ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. What time did you get there? 

A. Half-past seven. 

Q. (By the CHArRMAN.) Mr. Toner, how long ago did 
this happen? 

A. It happened one day last summer. I do not know 
what time it was. It was in the summer time when they 
played a game of base ball. I do not know whether it was 
this month or next month. 

@. Do you know the name of the man who found him in 
the fit? 

A. I know that Captain Sampson came in with the report 
that a man was down there in a fit. How long he was in 
it before that time I do not know. 

Q. What was his condition ? 

A. The man was very weak in his kidneys. 

Q. Was he cut when he fell? 
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A. He may have scraped his skin, or something of that 
kind. I think he did break the skin, or something of 
that kind. Not enough to amount to anything. 

@. And he laid there till seven minutes of nine before 
they took him to the hospital ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. One of the doctors telephoned to the hospital and 
they said they did not have room? 

A. They did net want to take him over there. ‘Twice 
they refused. 

@. And in the mean time he had four fits? 

AS eX OS. 817, 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Mr. Toner, did you 
know who the doctor was that Dr. Snow telephoned to? 

A. Dr. Knowlton, who was the house doctor at the 
time. 

Q. Now, did this Mr. Finn have fits previous to that time ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. And the men who brought 
him down said they never knew him to have fits before. 
And they had him up on the farm pulling weeds in that con- 
dition. He was so weak that often the men used to hide 
him away in the grass. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You say to the best of your 
knowledge he died after being admitted to the hospital in a 
week’s time? 

A. Yes, he died in a week’s time. 

Q. And up to the time he had been working out on the 
farm weeding, and the men used to hide him away? 

A vars YeS.. BIT. 

Q. How old a man was he? 

A. About 50. 

Q. (By Alderman BRoMBERG.) You are a waiter down 
stairs? 

I work in the pantry washing dishes. 

Is the work hard for you, too? 

Not to me; no, sir. 

You are satisfied with your work? 

Yes, sir; I can do that. 

Have you had occasion to complain of your work at 
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all? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you satisfied with the food? 

A. Well, I get what the officers get, why shouldn t I be? 
I have plenty of it. 

Q. Personally, you have no complaint? 

A. I have no complaint. 
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Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Mr. Toner, in the 
length of time you have been here your clotltes have not 
been changed very often — this outside suit, I mean ? 

A. This is the second suit ina year forme. Of course 
I am working in there, and I generally keep them looking 
pretty spruce. 

Q. Was it because they were looking pretty badly that 
you got these two suits in a year? It was out of the ordi- 
nary. How long have you had this suit on you? Is this the 
best one you have? 

A. Since this investigation commenced. 

Q. About a month? 

A. Two weeks. 

What was the condition of the suit you had prior to 


A. Well, pretty faded and greasy. I am working on 


Q. You do not wear anything to protect them? 

A. An apron, standing at the sloppy sink. 

You do not wear a coat, of course. Have you any 
idea, or what should you judge would be the length of 
time that you had the other suit that was taken off? 

A. This one? 

@. No, the other one that was taken off. Last year, for 
instance, you say you had two suits in a year? 

A. I think Major Murray gave me an order for a suit in 
February. 

@. You say you had two suits a year, and this is one that 
you got a couple of weeks ago, and you got the other one 
last February. Now, the year before that, do you recollect 
when you got a suit before that? 

A. I had three suits of clothes in three years and a 
half. 

Q. That is, two suits of clothes up to two weeks ago? 

A. Within six months. 

Q. This suit you have got on since this investigation 
started, and that is practically two suits of clothes in three 
years ? 

A. Three years and a half. 

Q. We will assume on a suit in February? 

Ae. aY'C8; Sir, 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Mr. Toner, do you get clean 
underclothes every week ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Do you get a bath every week? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 
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Q. Did you know it was August 28 that Patrick Finn 
died ? 

A. No, I do not know. I know it was one day last 
summer I heard of his death, but I did not keep the date. 

@. And I understand you to say that as soon as Dr. 
Knowlton came over here he ordered him taken to the 
hospital ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Toner, did I understand you to say 
that Dr. Knowlton or some other doctor in the hospital had 
been telephoned to twice, or three times, and they refused to 
take him over there? 

A. He refused to take him over, and Dr. Snow said he 
refused to have him brought over. 

(. And finally he came over? 

A. He came over about quarter of nine, and about seven 
minutes of nine they had him. 

Q. Do you know how long after the first fit the doctor 
was telephoned for? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. Do you know whether it was half-past seven ? 

A. It was half-past seven when I reached ‘there and saw 
him lying on the floor. 

@. And do you know how long after that that the hos- 
pital was telephoned for by the doctor? 

A. They had telephoned before that, they said. 

@. And then they telephoned again. Do you know what 
time the telephone was sent? 

A. No, sir; Ido not. But it was ten minutes of eight 
when Dr. Snow came in. 

(). And it was seven minutes of nine before they came 
over for him? 

A. It was seven minutes of nine that he was taken 
away. 

Q. When you first arrived there, half-past seven, you 
understood that the message was telephoned to the hospital 
for his removal, and they said they could not attend to him, 
and then they telephoned again later on. Do you know just 
what time that was? 

A. I cannot say exactly. 

. But the doctor came over — 

A. At ten minutes of eight. 

@. What did he say? 

A. He looked at him and said, “ Lift him up,” and we 
lifted him up and put him on the table, and he felt his pulse 
and examined him the way all doctors do in cases of that 


kind. 
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(Q. What conclusion did he come to? 

A. Well, I could not tell. 

@. Did he go away? 

A. He looked at him and he said, “How long has he 
had the fit?” and we told him, “Somewhere about seven 
o'clock.” 

Q. And he telephoned to the hospital again, and seven 
minutes of nine Dr. Knowlton came over? 

A. No, sir, quarter of nine; and he looked at the man, 
and said, * Take him over.” 

Q. And the hospital had been telephoned to twice? 

As aS Y OS, Sir. 

Q. (By Councilman JORDAN.) In the matter of tele- 
phoning, the telephone is upstairs, is it not? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Then you could not swear that they even telephoned, 
could you? 

A. Dr. Snow said he telephoned over. 

Q. Simply from what Dr. Snow stated? 

A. I took his word for it. 

(@. But if. you were in the smokers’ hall, you cannot 
swear that any one telephoned ? 

A. When the doctor came down and said he telephoned, 
that was sufficient for me. 

Q. (By Alderman BROMBERG.) Did you know this man 
Finn very well? Did you associate with him daily? 

A. He was in my ward, and he was there before I came. 

Q. He was an inmate before you came to this institution, 
do you mean ? 

Assy ts: 

@. He had been there some time, then? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. From your association, would you judge him to be 
the ordinary sick man? 

A. He was aman who suffered from kidney complaint, 
and could not keep his urine. He was a man whocould not 
sit any place without wetting the place and making a mess, 
more or less, of that kind. 

Q. He was walking around ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Had you seen him in a fit previous to that? 

A. No, sir; that was the first time. 

Q. Had he been in the hospital betore,. as far as you 
know ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Did he work any? 
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A. Only that weeding that they tried to make him do up 
here on the farm. 

Councilman JorDAN. — Mr. Finn of Ward 3 — there were 
two officers who had rooms off from Ward 8. Doyou know 
who they were? 

BRANG, 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any other questions ? 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I will ask him if he knows that Dr. 
Knowlton is not associated with this institution now? 

The WitnEss. — [I am aware of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. — We are not investigating the present 
time now, Mrs. Lincoln; it is something that happened in 
the past. If there is no objection, the committee will take a 
recess till about three o’clock, and that will give us an hour 
and a quarter. 

(Recess till 3 P.M.) 


AFTERNOON SgEssion, 3.40 P.M. 
TuEspAY, July 14, 19038. 


PATRICK DoyLE — Sworn. 


- (By Mr. Dopsrins.) What is your full name? 

Patrick Doyle. 

How long have you been in this institution ? 

Here about thirteen years. 

What do you do, or generally ; what work ? 

Well, I am distributed all over; I work in room No. 
4; take charge of No. 4. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — What does he say ? 

Mr. Dopsrns. — He takes charge of No. 4. 

Q. Now, what do you know that has happened down 
there since you have been here, or recently, the last few 
years that you have lived here? 

Alderman Notan. — Mr. Dobbins, that is too general, too 
sweeping; confine yourself to some certain line of questions. 

Q. Well, tell the committee what you know of yourself, 
your own observation, of anything that happened that you 
considered that has not been for the best interests of the 
institution; neglect, or any scandalous action of any kind. 

Mr. Conway: — Mr. Dobbins, I think possibly you might 
ask him if he knows of anything, rather than for him to give 
his opinion. 


Q. Allright. Do you know of anything? 


sPOPore 
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A. Well, sir, when I came to this island this place was 
run very nice. Then Mr. Galvin — 

Q. Yes. 

A. He took care of the two islands; there was one 
ward I went in and one on Long island, and there was two 
nurses, Mrs. O’Brien and Abbie Shea — 

The CHAIRMAN. — How long ago was that? 

The Witness. — Since Mr. Galvin got discharged. 

The CHAIRMAN. — How long ago ? 

Mrs. Lincotn.— They were here in 1889, both those 
women. 

Alderman NoLAn.— How long have you been on the 
Board of Trustees, Mr. Dobbins? 

Mr. Dopsins. — Four years. 

Alderman NoLAn. — That would bring it back to ’99? 

Mr. DoBBins. — Yes. 

Alderman Noian. — Well, then, it would be just as well 
to ask him what he knows since that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If you would ask him for the last four ~ 
or five years, it would be a shorter story — 

The Witnesss. — Yes, all right. Well, I seen men here 
poorly treated since Mrs. Lincoln took foothold. She wanted 
a great deal of information before she took foothold, and she 
used to come to our people and want to know our names and 
our complaints, and she would give us candy; but after she 
took foothold she never came to see us at all, nor got any 
information at all; and the place was run well before she 
came, but not after; especially since Hartwell was in control 
we never seen anything but starvation. He cut away every- 
thing from us, coffee, tea and little extras we were getting — 

Mrs. Lincoun. —I don’t hear him. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Now take your time, Mr. Doyle — 

The Witness. — Do you want me to go over the same 
words again ? 

The CHAIRMAN.— No; we can hear well enough, but 
some of the members of the trustees cannot. 

The Witness. — Yes. Well they cut away our tobacco, 
almost. We were getting a four-ounce piece, and they cut 
us down to one 

Q. Now, since Dr. Hartwell has been in charge what do 
you know, or what have you seen, that you considered abuse 
in any way ? 

A. Well, I seen a man by the name of Kerrigan here, he 
used to be subject to fits. He stopped in the ward that I 
take care of. 

Q. Well, have you seen — 
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A. ‘Timothy Kerrigan. 

Alderman NoLaAn. — Well, what do you know about Mr. 
Kerrigan ? 

The Witness. — Well, he used to get fits frequently, and 
he got a fit this night and he fell out of the bed and cut his 
head and eye, and the farmer finally went to work and put 
him to work the next day; that is this present farmer that 
is here now, Bryant. 

Q. Do you know of any intimate or scandalous action 
that occurred here with any of the nurses or officers or em- 
ployees of the institution ? 

Alderman NoLan. — It would be just as well to instruct 
this man — 

Mr. Doppins. — Yes — 

Alderman Notan.— — has he seen anything — 

The CHAIRMAN. — Just state what you know of your own 
personal knowledge, Mr. Doyle. If anybody else knows 
anything we will see them afterwards; but tell what you 
know of your own personal knowledge. 

Alderman Nouan. — Yes, that is what Mr. Dobbins wants 
to get at, what you know. 

@. You understand the Aen, do you? 

iAsseabk.€8. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are you going to answer the question, 
Mr. Doyle? 

A. Well, I have seen men here in the “cooler” here — 
they call it the “ cooler” —for not going to work. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What is the “ cooler,” lock-up ? 

A. Lock-up, yes. Jseen aman by the name of Frederick 
Finn, he was put in for three days, and came out and took a 
bath and was put in for three days more. 

Q. (By Mr. Conway). Do you know why he was put 
in the ‘ cooler”? 

Well, I believe for disobeying orders. 

Did he say that? 

That is as near as I can get at it. 

Do you know who put him in the “ cooler” ? 

Mr. Clark. 

Who was he? 

Deputy super. 

Is he here now? 

No sir. 

How long ago was that? 

I guess it is five years ago. 

Do you know of anybody that has been put in the 
= cooler ” lately for disobeying orders or refusing to work ? 
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A. Yes, there have been two put in here lately. 

Q. How long ago? 

A. One of them is about—TI think it is about four 
months ago a man by the name of Dobbs, as near as I can 
think of. He asked for his discharge, and he wouldn’t give 
his discharge, and so they wanted him to go to work, and he 
wouldn’t, and they put him in the “cooler” and kept him 
there three days, and when he got out of the “cooler” they 
sent him up to Boston. 

Q. Who put him in the “ cooler” ? 

A. Well, I don’t know what officer put him in. 

@. You don’t know the officer that put him in the 
“cooler.” ? 

A. No, I couldn’t tell you the officer that put him in the 
‘¢cooler.” 

Q. (By Alderman Noutan.) Mr. Doyle, you said some- 
thing about starvation and poor food, what do you mean by 
that? 

A. Why, yes, formerly we used to get one dinner a week 
here — that is, they called it a dinner— until you people 
came down here. 

Q. What does it consist of ? 

A. Well, since Hartwell took charge we got liver fare 
that no man could eat. Well, then, when he see that we 
couldn’t eat it, he put it in the stew; that was just as bad. 
I wouldn’t give it to my dogs when -I was in Boston; I call 
that nothing. And we had fish here, the trimmings of the 
fish; we got it here until we kicked about it, and Hartwell 
said in the hall we would get it until the remainder of his 
term. 

_ When did he say that? 

When we had the strike. 

That is, you refused to eat? 

Yes. No trouble at all, only worked out. 

How long ago was that? 

Ten weeks ago, I should think. 

. Did you complain of the quality of the food or 
scarcity ? 

A. No complaint of the scarcity. 

@. But the quality? 

A The quality. 

@. In regard to the tobacco, reducing the amount 
tobacco allowed each inmate, when did that happen ? 

A. In Dr. Ranney’s time. 

Q. How long ago was that? 

A. It must be going on three years. a 
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Q@. Three years ago? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, I don’t know exactly; 
and we went to Mrs. Lincoln about it, and when we told her 
she said, “ Well, I never went back on the old people,” but 
she never increased it after. Iwas one of the men that came 
in to her. 

Q. Within two months have they shifted the kind of 
tobacco you have been using here? 

A. Yes, they gave us another brand; the same amount, 
but another kind; the same quantity, one ounce. 

@. That is the “ Hugo” brand ? 

Age Aes: 

@. About this fish — 

A. Here is a piece we are getting now; I got it to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You get that once a week ? 

The Witness. — Once a week for a man that is not doing 
anything. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Those that are working, how much do 
they get? 

The Witness. — He gets another. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Two ounces ? 

The Witness. — Yes. 

Q. In regard to the fish, what kind of fish do you get? 

A. Salt fish. 

Q. What kind of — 

A. The trimmings of the fish, all bones. I had two 
papers of it there and waited three weeks to see somebody to 
show it to. 

Q. Isaw some of it myself in the barrels 

A. It was all through the barrels. 

@. You say that you have noticed a difference in the 
quality of the food since the investigation ? 

A. Yes, a great deal, too. 

@. You seem to be satisfied with the fish now ? 

A. Yes, it is good fish we have now since you people 
came down, not before though. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any other members of the committee 
desire to ask Mr. Doyle any questions ? 

Mr. Conway. —I desire to ask him a few questions. 

Q. (By Mr. Conway.) Mr. Doyle, this Terrance Ker- 
rigan, he was a man subject to fits, and cut his head by 
falling out of bed? 

A. He cut his head and eye. 

Q. And you say he went to work the next morning? 

A. Not the next morning ; he day after that. It was in 
the morning he fell. 
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Q. The next day? 

A. In the morning, about four o’clock, he fell out, and 
the day after that the farmer came to him to make him go 
to work, and he wouldn’t. 

Q@. Did the doctors treat him for the injury he received 
to his head ? 

A. No, sir. Oh, yes; he went over to the hospital and 
was bandaged up. 

(. You mean the farmer came up into the ward? 

AS ol OS. Sil 

Q@. Is it customary for the farmer to go into the ward 
and tell men to go to work? 

A. It was with him, because he used to be digging 
graves. 

He went out digging graves that day ? 

Not that day. 

The day afterwards ? 

Yes, sit. 

What do you know about him after that? 

Well, he went away from here then. 

Was he sunstruck ? 

I couldn’t say for that, though it was very hot 
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weather at the time. 
Q. How old a man was he, Mr. Doyle, should you judge ? 
A. Well, I should say he was pretty near sixty. 
Q. Was he feeble? 
A®, No,.no. 
Q. Pretty healthy, excepting the fits? 
ese 2y CSA Bigs 
Q. Did you see him in those fits very often ? 
A. Every time he had them, I used to get up at night, 


and I kept him up to the wall so he couldn’t fall out only on 
one side, and I wanted the doctor to put up a sideboard so 
he wouldn’t fall out on the other, but he never did. 

Q. How often did he have those fits ? 

A. Oh, sometimes three or four times a week, and some- 
times go a week without having them. 

Q. Did you ever see him have a fit during the day, or 
only those at night? 

A. Generally at night. 

Q. Did he ever have them during the day ? 

A. No. He was a man that ate very heartily, and it was 
generally in the night.» I never seen him get them in the 
day time. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any other questions from any member 
of the committee ? 
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Q. (Bythe CHArRMAN.) Mr. Doyle, do you understand 
that this Terrance Kerrigan was sent out after his head was 
bandaged in the hospital ? 

Abi Yes8; 617. 

Q. To go to work? 

Aen ess SIF, 

Q. Do you know whether he took any fits out there 
afterwards ? 

A. No, I guess not. It was very hot weather when he 
went out. : 

@. Do you know he died afterwards? 

A. I couldn’t say that. 

(. Do you know whether he is dead now? 

A. No,I don’t. It would take a Philadelphia lawyer to 
keep the run of the men that dies here. 

Q. He is not here now — he left the institution anyway ? 

A. He is not here now. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any other questions to be 
asked? Mr. Dobbins, do you desire to ask Mr. Doyle any 
other questions ? 

Q. (By Mr. Doppins.) Do you know yourself of any 
other men that have been sick and sent out to work ? 

A. Well, yes; but they were not in my room, and I 
can’t account for them. ‘There was one man here ordered 
out by the doctor, and he said he wasn’t fit to go to work, 
but that was not in my room. 

Q@. Has that been recently ? 

A. Yes; he went to the deputy, and the deputy pro- 
nounced him sick with the fever, and he died there in a 
couple of days, and I couldn’t — 

(At this point the committee, by a vote of seven in favor 
and two against, went into executive session to consider the 
propriety of hearing certain testimony, and decided not to 
admit the testimony. ) 

The hearing was resumed at the close of the executive 
session at five P.M. 

The CHAIRMAN.— Does Mr. Dobbins wish to ask Mr. 
Doyle any questions ? 

Q. (By Mr. Dospsins.) How long have you worn those 
clothes you have got on now? 

A. Five days. 

Q. How long did you wear the suit before that? 

A. Eighteen months. 

Q. Have you any complaint to make to the committee 
with regard to any treatment of yourself or neglect? 

A. No,I have got no complaint to make in regard to 
neglect of myself. 
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Q. Do you know of any neglect of others ? 

A. I know that there be plenty of men here sick, and 
they would have to wait a long time for a doctor, until 
lately. Since you trustees come down here, or your board 
come down here, everything is all right now, right as a 
whistle. 

Q. Do you know of any special cases you can think of of 
neglect ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you answer ‘“ No, sir” ? 

As sl patd “N o;? 

Mr. Dossins. — That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does any other member of the com- 
mittee desire to ask the gentleman any questions? Mrs. 
Lincoln ? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — No. 

The CHAIRMAN. —If not, that is all, Mr. Doyle. You 
are excused. Much obliged. 


WituaAM W. McWarr— Sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Dopsrys.) Your full name? 

A. William W. 

Q. How long have you been in this institution ? 

A. Since the 24th day of December. I have been out on 
passes five or six times in the mean time. 

Q. What is your work here in the institution ? 

A. Scrubbing stairs and scrubbing hallways and scrubbing 
steps ? 

Q. How long have you worn those clothes that you have 
got on? | 

A. Well, the pants, I have worn them about a week and 
ahalf. I had an awfully poor suit of clothes, and I went 
over and asked for them myself. The clothes I had on before 
that were something fierce. 

Q. How long had you worn those clothes then ? 

A. About two months? They were old when I got 
them ? 

Q. They were old when you got them ? 

Aya O88 

Q. What do you know about neglect or abuses of any 
sort ? 

A. Well, there was a nurse come up to me one day and’ 
she says, “Are you No. 8?” I says, “ Yes”; and she says, 
“Here is your medicine.” So naturally I took it, and a 
fellow says to me, “ Are you getting this?” TI says, “No.” 
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He says, ** You must have got somebody else’s”; and I 
went up and asked the nurse, and she says, “Oh, I made a 
mistake; that medicine is for a man that left the island 
that had your bed.” 

@. You got another man’s medicine ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the medicine you got? 

A. The medicine —he was being treated for kidney 
disease. 

Q. Did.you have any bad effects from getting that 
medicine ? 

A. My kidneys were troubled two or three days there. I 
don’t know whether it was from the effects of that medicine 
or not. 

Q. What did they do ne vate Anything ? 

A. I didn’t report the case. 

Q. Who was the nurse who gave you that medicine ? 

A. Her name was Downey or Doney. I don’t know how 
to pronounce the name. 

Is she here now? 

Yes, sir; she is on the island. 

Is there any other thing you know of ? 

Yes; the food is very poor over there. 

Ove where ? 

In the Consumptives’ Hospital. 

Oh, you are in the Consumptives’ Hospital ? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you make complaint about the food ? 

I do; yes. 

In what way, please? 

Well, they have got a thing over there, they call it a 
liver stew; I don’t know what it is composed of; and then 
there is some would-be steak that might be the embalmed 
beef we got in Cuba, only it is worse ; and the milk in there 
is very poor; the nurses go over and take three pitchers of 
cream and save that cream; and it is just like skim milk, 
and you can’t drink it, almost every morning. 


ipOPOoPerepore 


Massachusetts regiment ? 
No, sir; United States regiment, Engineer Corps. 
What is your trouble here now? 


@. What do they do with the cream? 
A. Drink it themselves. 

(. Were you in Cuba? 

A. I was. 

Q. In the army? 

A. = Yesssir. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 
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A. Consumption. 

Q. Do you get treatment? 

A. Yes; I can’t complain about the medical treatment. 
The doctors use me well enough. 

Q. No other accident or trouble except you got the 
wrong medicine once? 

A. That is all, but I came near getting it the second 
time. 

Q. How did that happen ? 

A. Well, about two weeks ago I asked for some medicine 
of the doctor, and the head nurse gave it to me; then I came 
upstairs to my own ward and the nurse hollers out, ‘I have 
got some medicine for you,” and I saw it was the same thing 
I got before, and I told her so, and she said she forgot to 
cross it off the books. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What effect did the wrong 
medicine have on you? 

A. Icouldn’t say whether it affected my kidneys or not, 
but I couldn’t retain the urine for some two or three days. 
Did you notice any other ill effects? 

No. 

You got all right afterwards ? 

Yes, sir. 

You got some other medicine for some patient with a 
kidney trouble ? 

A. She told me so. 

Q. And after that the effects went away? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. (By Councilman BRADLEY.) Do you know of their 
treatment of any other patients or in regard to yourself — 
have you got any fault to find with the treatment here? 

A. Well, not of my own personal knowledge, I don’t ; 
only hearsay. 

Q. (By Alderman BromBeERG.) Do you feel that every- 
thing is being done for you down here that can be done for 
the malady that you are suffering from ? 

A. Well, yes; I believe it is, as far as the medical treat- 
ment is concerned, but as far as the food is concerned I 
do not. 

Q. Outside of the food you get good treatment and feel 
that everything is being done for you that can be done? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Youhaveno other organic trouble except the medicine 
—no other trouble with your kidneys or stomach, except 
this medicine you were supposed to get was for your 
consumption ? 


‘OPOre 
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A. Well, I wasn’t receiving any medicine at all, 

Q. How came you to take this medicine when she gave 
it to you? 

A. Because she said it was for me. 

@ And you were not taking medicine at the time? 

A. No; I wasn’t taking medicine at the time. 

Q. The second time this occurred, were you taking 
medicine at that time? 

A. I was taking medicine at that time. 

Q. What was that for? 

A. For the bowels. 

@. Were you constipated ? 

A. I was constipated at that time. 

Alderman BROMBERG. — That is all. 

. (By Councilman Brapiey.) Mr. MeWatt, what 
kind of food do those consumptives get? 

A. Well, it is what you call rough food. 

(. What does it consist of ? 

A. Well, it consists of beef stew and salt fish, potatoes 
and a little bit of cabbage on those days when they don’t run 
short, and bread and coffee and tea; then they have what 
they call steak and a little bit of chicken stew and rice. 

Is the steak good ? 

No, sir; it isn’t good; it isn’t steak. 

You know that the patients leave it, often? 

Yes, sir; eight out of ten. 

Does it smell bad ? 

No; but the meat is so tough you can’t chew it. 

(By Councilman Conway.) You said you were in 
the army in Cuba? 

Ave. Yessir. 

Q. Had you been well before you entered the service of 
the United States? 

A. Yes, sir; I was in first-class condition. 

Q. Do you think that the service in the United States 
army accounts for your sickness now ? 


,OPOP OPE 


A. Ido. 

Q. And you got pretty rough food down there, didn’t 
you? 

A. I did. 


Q. So that you are a pretty good judge of rough food ? 

A. Yes, sir; I can tell rough food. I have been a sailor 
the majority of my life, and you get pretty rough food aboard 
ships. 

Q. You are not one that expects to get hotel fare? 

A. Oh, no. 
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Q. Because you know what rough food is, because you 
have had the experience in the army ? 

AG Yes, sir: 

(). And do you get the same food as all the other patients 
in the hospital ? 

A. With the exception of those men that are very sick, 
and they get soft solid. 

@. I mean those in the same condition as you are? 

Bie) GBs 

Q. Doesn’t the United States government pay something 
towards your board down here? 

A. Somebody pays it. It is the Soldiers’ Relief Society. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Soldiers’ Relief Department. 

(. But still you don’t get any different food than any- 
body else excepting the people who are very sick? 

A. That is all. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Do you know how much 
you get from the Soldiers’ Relief ? 

A. No, sir; I never knew they were paying my board 
here until — 

(. Who applied for it? 

A. Idon’t know. I believe Mr. Gilman applied for it. 

Councilman BRADLEY. — I believe it is $3 a week. 

@. You understand that your board is being paid down 
here, and still you do not receive any better treatment as an 
inmate than any other inmates ? 


As ON 0,5611: 
@. And do you have to work? 
A. Yes, sir. 


(. What do you work at? 
A. I scrub a flight of stairs and a hallway and a flight of 
steps and shake out mats. 
Every day? 
I don’t scrub them every day. 
Do you do any other work ? 
Yes, sir. 
Of what nature? 
In the kitchen, taking out swill and stuff of that nature. 
Keep you going pretty steadily ? 
Three or four hours a day. 
Until when ? 
Until three or four weeks ago. 
You don’t do that now? 
No, sir; I do the scrubbing yet. 
(By Councilman Conway.) Did you feel able to do 
the work that you were doing? 
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A. Well, with the exception of scrubbing them dining- 
rooms, I did. 

@. But that was the principal work you had to do? 

A. No; at this time I only scrub about once a week. 
There are two big dining-halls, and me and another man used 
to have to go in and scrub them. 

@. On your knees with a brush? 

A. With a broom brush. 

@. Did you ever complain to anybody about not caring 
to do that work ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Up to the present time? 

A. Up to the time I refused. 

Q. Then they stopped you doing part of that work, but 
not all? 

A. Not all, no, sir. 

@. Did you refuse to do the whole or just this part that 
they stopped you doing? 

A. They asked me to scrub the dining-room this day, and 
I wasn’t feeling well and I refused to do it. 

Q. Have you refused to do any of this other work that 
you are doing now? 


A. No, sir. 

@. Do you feel you are able to do it? 

A. Iam able to do it, yes, sir. 

Q. When you are able to do it, you are willing to do it? 
Ait 21 es. 

Q. You will do anything that is reasonable ? 

Pan? 685; 810. 

Q. 


You didn’t have any hesitancy in refusing when you 
felt that you were not able to do it? 

Ax WNo;;sit, 

Q. (By Councilman JoRDAN.) Did you know that a 
man afflicted with phthisis wouldn’t be put in the cooler if 
he refused to work? 

A. I didn’t know anything about it. 

Councilman BRADLEY. —I don’t believe that this Board 
of Trustees or any institution of the kind in the country 
would be allowed to puta veteran of the Spanish War in 
the cooler, and his board being paid in the institution. If 
that is the reward he gets for the service for his country I 
think it is too bad. | 

Q. (By Mr. Doxnsins.) Do you know who the orderly 
was over in the ward where you were? 

A. Yes,sir; Ican name all of them, since I have been there. 
There was Malloy, Spencer, and a man from the old hospital . 
was orderly there, a man afflicted with a private disease. 
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Q. Well, now, have any of the inmates acted as orderly ? 
A. Yes,sir; there is an inmate acting as orderly there now. 
Q. What is his disease ? 

A. Well, the inmate that is acting as orderly isn’t 
afflicted with any disease, to my knowledge, but there was 
one there with a private disease. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Syphilis? 

ACY es, Sir, 

Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) Did you ever make an appli- 
cation to go to Rutland? 

A. No, sir; but somebody up town made an application 
for me; Mr. Gilman, I believe. 

Q. Did you want to go to Rutland? 

A. Yes; sirs2t did: 

Q. What was the reason why you didn’t go? 

A. Well, I was up there twice and was examined, and he 
said he would send for me when he would have a chance, 
and I never heard a word from that day to this. 

Mr. Doppins. —I think it is a peculiar case that a man 
in his condition couldn’t be sent to Rutland, where he could 
be cured. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What have the trustees to do with 
that? 

Mr. Dossins. — We have all to do with that. We make 
an application; we may have to wait a week or two, but we 
send them there, and in a great many cases they come back 
a permanent cure. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Has Mr. McWatt ever applied, to 
your knowledge ? 

Mr. Dosgins. — No, sir. 

@. Have you ever applied for admission to Rutland 
through the trustees of this institution or any other? 

A. Mr. Gilman has applied for me, last January, and I 
went up and passed the examination, and they said as soon 
as there was room they would send me. 

Q. That was last J anuary ? 

A. Last January. 

Mr. Dossins. —I want to say there have been several 
times that he could have been sent since that time. It 
would have cost the city a little Jess than four dollars and 
the State pays the balance. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is an after consideration. This 
is a matter of the cross-examination of the witness at this 
time. Mrs. Lincoln, do you desire to ask any questions ? 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) Can you give me the name of 
the patient whose medicine you received ? 
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Stephen Hughes. 
Is he here now? 
He is on the island now. 
Can you tell me whether you get milk in the hospital ? 
There is milk there three times a day, but I never 
ink it. 

Why? 

In the first place, I don’t care for it. 

You could have it three times a day? 

Three times a day. 

Do you ever have special diet ? 

I don’t understand what you mean by special diet. 

But is special diet served there ? 

Yes; I said here what was the ordinary diet. 

But when they have a diet different from the house 
“what j is it? 

They will take eggs and make them into custards for 


Orereroror Pore 
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Have you ever had eggs ? 

Yes; I have had eggs every night. 

How many ? 

Two. 

And they have oatmeal in the morning? 

In the morning, yes. 

Do you ever have chicken ? 

Well, yes; they call it chicken. You get about a 
spoonful of it. 

Q. Do you ever have ice Seren? 

A. Yes; a few spoonfuls. 

Q. Then you have these things, only you claim you 
haven’t enough ? - 

A. Well, I will tell you; when they are saying they will 
give you chicken stew and ice cream they are giving it to you 
in a way, but still they are giving it in such quantities as to 
make no appreciable difference. 

@. And you would like it if you had more? 

-A., Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. BrRapLEy.) How are the eggs over there, 
good or bad? 

A. Sometimes they are good and sometimes bad. 

Q. Did you ever get any rotten eggs ? 

AY iedid: 

Q. Did you ever have to leave the table for it? 

A. No; I left them on the table. 

This orderly, that has got this private disease, did he 
ever say that he was paid? 


©; 
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A. No, he has never said that he was. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) You said that the milk 
over to the hospital, the cream was taken off by the nurses. 
Is that a regular practice of theirs ? 

A. Well, I have seen it as much as three times ; not seen 
them doing it, but I have seen the cream in there after it has 
been taken off. J have seen the woman, when it comes over 
in the morning, take the top of the milk off into pitchers, and 
that same woman came in and gave the cream to the men, 
and said it was a shame to waste it after the nurses had got 
through with it. 

Q. And that has happened how many times? 

A. I have seen it almost every day I have been in there, 
whenever I took the trouble to go and investigate it. 

Q. Do you know any of the nurses do this ? 

A. No, I have never seen the nurses, but this woman has 
done it, and the nurses know it. 

Q. Who was the woman? 

A. Mrs. Cottrell, the woman in the kitchen that washes 
dishes. 

Q. Yousay it was Mrs. Cottrell who gave you the cream 
afterwards ? 3 

A. Yes; she gave it to us afterwards, after the nurses 
had got through, and said it was a shame to waste it. 

(. She isn’t there now? 

A. No, she is not. 

Q. Is the practice the same now? 

A. I couldn’t say. I am kept out of the kitchen al- 
together now. 

Q. You couldn’t judge by the condition of the milk? 

A. I never drink it. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Did you ever report this mat- 
ter of the milk to the doctors ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. (By Councilman JorDAN.) Have you seen the 
nurses drink cream ? 

A. Yes, sir; I have, in their coffee at luncheon. 

Q. It wouldn’t be possible they would use a portion of 
that cream to make ice cream for you? 

A. No; because the ice cream isn’t made in that hospital. 
It is made in the kitchen. 

Q. (By Mr. Dospsiys.) What is the name of the inmate 
that is acting over there now as orderly ? 

A. Charles Tolman. : 

Q. How long has he been here ? 

A. I guess he has been on the island a long time. 
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Q. How long has he been acting as orderly ? 

A. He has been acting as orderly, to my knowledge, for 
a month or two, that I ever took any notice of. 

Q. (Bythe CHAIRMAN.) Where do you generally sleep 
night times ? 

A. Upstairs in Ward 3. 

Q. Is that one of the consumptive wards ? 

A. Yes, sir; the whole hospital is consumptive. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Did I understand you 
to say, Mr. McWatt, that one of the orderlies that is there 
now has a private disease ? 

No; he was there, but he left the island. 

How long was this man acting as orderly ? 

Well, only four or five days, to my knowledge. 

Was there anything offensive about him ? 

Not that I know of. I couldn’t see anything. 

(By the CHAIRMAN.) Was this man who acted as 
orderly an inmate or a paid orderly ? 

A. An inmate. 

The CHAIRMAN .— Any other questions? If not, you are 
excused, Mr. McWatt, for the present. Much obliged for 
your testimony. 


Ororer 


THoMAS J. MocGONAGLE — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) Your full name? 

A. ‘Thomas J. 

Q. What is the trouble with you? 

A. Well, last graduation night I came in to the nurse “to 
get two ounces of salts. Instead of getting two ounces of 
salts I got two ounces of iodide Of potassium, and it nearly 
burned the throat off of me.. I sent for the doctor, and he 
came over and gave me two pills, and Isent over for another 
doctor, and Dr. Cox came over and gave me hot milk every 
twenty minutes, and then he came over and gave me hot milk 
and some powders: 

Q. When was that? 

A. June 20, graduation night. 

Q. You have been taking medicine? 

A. I am subject to convulsions, and I have to take salts 
to keep my bowels moving, and Dr. Cox gave me an order to 
get two ounces for Sunday and two ounces for Saturday 
night, and the lady got the tumbler down here for the two 
ounces for Sunday, and the two ounces for Saturday night 
were here, and she took out the two ounces and I drank that 
up, and before I had a chance to take the other she said she 
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made a mistake and emptied it in the pail, and Mr. Murray 
eame in and asked me about it. I couldn’t drink anything 
hot, so he wanted to know what was the matter. I couldn’t 
take anything but cold water; that is all I ate all day Sun- 
day, and I never ate anything from Saturday night 
until —Thursday morning but cold water.. I couldn’t drink 
nothing hot from the burning in my throat. It was burning 
out of me. 

Q. How long are you in this institution ? 

A. Four years the 26th day of last May, to my sorrow. 
@. How long have you had those clothes ? 

A. These clothes I got just before Mr. Murray left. 

Q. The clothes before that, how long did you wear 


A. I wore them for a year. 

Q. What work do you do here? 

A. I don’t do any work. All I have got to do is to take 
care of myself, and I am a good manif I can do that. I fell 
down the back stairs once. There (indicating bruises on his 
face) is where I fell last week. 


Q. Is that how you got bruised? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you in the hospital? 
A. No, sir. 

1). 

A. 


Have you been in the hospital? 

Oh, yes, sir; I was in the hospital six months, and 
Dr. Hartwell was the one discharged me from the hospital 
over here. 

Q. Have you any other complaints to make of your 
treatment ? 

A. No; the treatment is every other ways all right 
except the food. Ever since Dr. Hartwell got superintendent 
of this island, this island has been going down hill instead 
of up. 

Q. What complaint have you to make of the food? 

A. It isn’t fit to eat. We have beans that we have to get 
up from the table, and the pork smells bad. 

Q. Who got up? 

A. The whole crowd, all the inmates, and walked out, and 
Mr. Murray had to get eggs for our suppers that night. 

(). When was that? 

A. It was about four months ago, probably, or three. 

@. Did it happen more than once? 

A. Yes; it happened once when I was up town, but I 
wasn’t here the second time. 

Mr. Dossins. — That is all I want to ask. 
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The CHAIRMAN.— Do any members of the committee 
desire to ask Mr. McGonagle any questions ? 

Q. (By Alderman BroMBERG.) What did you suffer 
from previous to suffering from—what particular ailment ? 

A. Paralytic shock, paralysis on this right side. 

@. Did you have these convulsions ? 

A. I never had convulsions until I was put to work 
down here shining brasses, and I was took with convulsions 
shining the brasses in the kitchen that one man — 

Q. And what was the first time that you had that 
attack ? 

A. Oh, that is about two years ago. 

Q. When did it come on you, under what circumstances ? 

A. Asifan electric wire went right up through me. I 
was shining the top of the boilers in the kitchen and fell 
right over, and fell against Mary. 

Q. Was that on account of your work ? 

A. Dr. Hartwell told me, “It come from your shock,” 
and I took hemorrhage in the brain. That is what he said 
was the cause of it. 

Q. Were you working pretty lively at the time? 

A. You have to lean down pretty heavy on brass to get 
the polish on. 

Q. Were there any other bad effects from that potassium 
iodide that you claim you got? 

A. Only I am not the same man I was before I took it. 

Q. How did you know it wasn’t salts ? 

A. Because I carried that bottle too often to the pharmacy 
not to know it, and I can tell the difference between the two 
bottles. 

@. Can you tell from the difference in the two salts? If 
potassium iodide were placed on one paper and salts on an- 
other paper, could you distinguish between the two? 

Not without the label. 

Was the label on this bottle ? 

Oh, yes, it is on it to-day. 

Did you see the nurse pour the salts from the bottle ? 
No; she poured the iodide of potassium. 

Was it fluid ? 

Yes ; she poured it right from the bottle. 

It wasn’t the salts ? 

No, sir. 

The two fluids look alike ? 

Both alike, just the color of that glass there now. 

So you knew it was iodide of potassium from what 
the r nurse said ? 
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A. The nurse didn’t tell me at all, only I could see the 
bottle. I saw the bottle when she put it back. 

Q. Was the bottle labelled ? 

A. Yes; and it is to-day. 

. You are positive that the fluid was poured from the 
bottle labelled iodide of potassium ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But you drank it before you noticed what it was? 

A. Yes, sir; and I turned round to her when she was 
emptying it in the pail, and I says, “That ain’t salts,” and 
she says, “ Oh, no, I have made a mistake.” 

@. Is the nurse here now? 

A. She has left here now, since last Wednesday. Her 
name was Miss King. She was right here until last Satur- 
day. ‘There is a new nurse comes in now. Iam only here 
from last night. 

@. You don’t know that she has left the institution ? 

A. She isn’t in this institution. She is in the hospital. 

Alderman BromMBERG. — Is that nurse here, Mrs. Lincoln? 

Mrs. Lincoun. -— I don’t know whether Miss King is here 
or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Dr. Cox would know. 

Dr. Cox. —I think she is here. 

Q. Did you make any complaint at the time to the doctor 
about having taken this medicine ? 

A. No, I didn’t, because one night before I was refused 
a dose of salts and I took sick and never come out of 
it until morning, so I made up my mind it was no use to tell | 
the doctor about it. When they once go to bed they stay 
in their beds. 

Q. What time at night was it she gave you the medicine? 

A. Quarter of six.’ 

@. That was after supper? 

A. Yes; we always get our medicine after supper. 

@. Didn’t you feel after supper that if you wanted to 
call a doctor you could have told him there was a mistake ? 

A. I felt kind of sick, and I didn’t want to bother the 
doctor. 

You thought it wouldn’t amount to anything? 
I thought it would be better in the morning. 
You are around here more or less? 
I am around here all the time. 
You know what iodide of potassium is used for? 
No, I don’t. All I know is the name. They call it 
“io” for a short name. 
Q. Did you know it was poison ? 


POPOPrO 
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Q. No; if I did I wouldn’t drink it. 

A. Did you know that it wasn’t poison? 

A. JI wouldn’t take another dose of it, not to run the 
risk of it. 

Q. Why didn’t you want to bother the doctors? 

A. Probably if you were down here in the same situa- 
tion you wouldn’t bother them. 

Q. You didn’t want to bother the doctors because you 
thought it was no use? 

A. Itis no use. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Is there any article of 
food you wish to make a complaint against ? 

A. Yes; we were four months here eating sour bread. 

@. When was that? 

A. Last summer. 

Q. How is it now? 

A. Itis all right. 
Is there any other article of food that is poor except 


Q. Your whole articles of diet are not beans and bread? 

A. No. I don’t eat beans and bread, and I am only look- 
ing out for my own self. 

Q. Do you eat meat? 

A. No, sir. | 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How many of these shocks 
have you had since you came here? 

A. Well, I heard outside Dr. Taylor and Dr. Taft talk- 
ing, and they said I had four. 

@. In the four years? 

A. In the four years. I had one up town, and I had one 
down here, I think. 

Q. During the time that you had those shocks were you 
properly attended and taken care of? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; there was a superintendent here that 
would look after you. 

@. Has there been any time, under any superintendent, 
that you have not received proper treatment ? 

A. Yes, sir; when Dr. Hartwell was here. 

Q. In what way did you consider that you did not re- 
ceive proper treatment ? 

A. By his not giving us something to eat. 

Q. I mean treatment that you were given when under 
the influence of the shock? 

A. Oh, under the influence of the shock I said I was 
treated all right, because I was in the hospital. 
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@. Except when you were under Dr. Hartwell ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Councilman CapoGAn.) Do you know of any 
other patients who have received wrong medicine ? 

A. Yes, sir; a man here named Thomas Cavanagh. 

@. Is he here now ? 

A. Idon’t know; he may be up in the hall. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Where is Miss King, doctor ? 

Dr. Cox. —HTI think she is on the island, unless she is 
up town for twenty-four hours, as they eall it. I will find 
out. 

Q. (By Councilman JorDAN.) Was this Cavanagh in 
the infirmary ward when he got the wrong medicine? 

A. Cavanagh? No. 

. (By Councilman BrRAz7ELL.) I would like to ask if 
you have rebelled against the beans more than once? 

A. The second time they got them I was up town, but I 
heard about it. 

Q. Do you know what they did with the beans? 

Aa, NO sSIT. , 

(). They didn’t try to give them to the patients again? 

A. Oh, no. It would be no use. They had better be 
given to the pigs. 

Q. (By Mr. Dospins.) Was there any other person 
present than this nurse when you received the wrong medi- 
cine ? 

A. There was a man named Jom Curtin, is down in 
Ward 1. 

Q. Is he there now? 

A. Yes; but you might as well ask a child as ask him. 
Mr. Murray tried to ask him questions, but he plays off he 
don’t understand, because he don’t want to lose his good job. 

(). Is he an inmate? 

Az Yes, 

@. (By the CHarrRMAN.) Do I cndersiann that the 
nurse this time filled two glasses with this solution ? 

A. She did, one for Saturday night and one for Sunday. 

Q. And you drank the one that was for Saturday night? 

A. I did. 

Q: And the other one she threw away? 

A. She did; she threw it in the pail because she found 
she made a mistake. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Who was in charge of the 
island the day the beans were served ? 

A. Dr. Hartwell. 

@. Was he on the island ? 


A. 
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I supposed he was. I wasn’t at his office. I couldn’t 


tell you that. 


Q. 


You don’t know whether he was off and coming back 


that evening? 


“OP OPO> 


I couldn’t say for sure. 

Don’t you remember? 

No, I couldn’t remember. 

Do you remember the day of the week it was? 

It was of a Sunday. 

You don’t remember that Dr. Hartwell was away 


mils came back that evening ? 


A. 
Q. 


No, I don’t. 
(By Dr. GRAINGER.) You say, Mr. McGonagle, 


that you took two ounces of iodide of potassium ? 


va) 
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That is what Dr. Cox called it. 

What did this look like? 

It looked like that water. 

You never saw the iodide of potassium yourself, did you? 
No, sir. 

You took simply the solution ? 

The solution. 

How strong was that ? 

It burned my throat. 


. GRAINGER. — Iodide of potassium is a salt. 


You don’t know the strength it was, do you? 
No; only there was two ounces. 

You mean there were two ounces of liquid? 
Yes, sir. 

Where did you get those marks on your face? 
Last Sunday morning. 

Where ? 

In Dorchester. 

You didn’t get them down here ? 

No, sir. 

You say that Mr. Murray asked a question about this 


medicine, didn’t you? 


A. 
Q. 


He didn’t ask about the medicine. 
He asked Tom Curtin, who was present. When did 


he ask him? 


A. 
Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A. 
(). 


The next day, I believe. 

When was that? 

That was on the Sunday. 

That Sunday was what? Recently? 

It was June 21. 

He asked him about the mistake made in the medicine ? 


What did he ask the nurse? 
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A. Idon’t know; I didn’t hear his conversation. 

Q. What question did he ask Tom Curtin? 

A. I couldn’t tell you, because I wasn’t there to listen to 
him. 

Q. You just said he asked him some question ? 

A. Tom Curtin said he asked him questions about the 


mistake and he didn’t want to be brought into it. ges 

Dr. GRAINGER. — Iodide of potassium is a salt or in gran- 
ular form, and the bottle that he had was simply a solution 
of it, and it couldn’t contain two ounces. 

Alderman NotAn.— Mrs. Lincoln, would they use the 
boat on Sunday ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — For bringing the priests to conduct the 
services here, yes, sir. 

Alderman NoLan. — What time? 

Mrs. LIncotn. — About twelve o’clock. 

Alderman Nouan. — Then does the boat go back? 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — I think they do. 

Alderman Nouan. — Do you know they do or not? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — No, sir. 

Alderman Notan.— What time do they come back to 
the island? Do you know? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — No, I do not. The last time I came 
down the boat left at eight and went back at twelve, and I 
don’t know what time it returns to the island again. 

Alderman NoLAn. — Will you try and find out? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I will. 

Alderman NoLan.—- You said the doctor was coming 
back. I merely want to know when Dr. Hartwell came back. 

(To Dr. Cox.) Doctor, can you tell me what time the 
“John Howard” leaves the city after taking the clergy to 
Boston ? 

Dr. Cox. —I think the “ John Howard” stays there. 

Alderman NoLAn. — Doesn’t come back? 

Dr. Cox.— No; I beg pardon; it comes about half-past 
one. d 

Alderman NoLan. — That is the last trip? 

Dr. Cox. — Yes. 

@. You say you received the marks on your face in 
Dorchester ? 

Yes, sir. 

As the result of another fit ? 

Yes, sir; that is what they were. 

(By Alderman BROMBERG.) What were you doing? 
I was up to see my friends. 

On a visit ? 
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A. Yes; I went up on a two weeks’ pass, and when I 
took one of these and cut myself, I said the best thing I could 
do was to come back. 

Q. During your time down here to the island did you 
ever have a fit as violent as that? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; I have had fits here where the doctors 
have had to put me in straight jackets. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any other questions by any members 
of the committee or Mr. Dobbins ? 

That is all, Mr. McGonagle. 


MATILDA KInqa — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Dopsrys.) Your full name, please ? 
Matilda King. 
How long have you been a nurse on this island? 
Seven months the first of this month. 
You are a nurse or a student ? 
Why, I suppose you would call it a student. 
. Do you remember giving some medicine to Mce- 
Gonagle? 
Ace Yes; 1 do. 
Q. When was it, please ? 
A. I don’t remember the day, but it was the graduation 
day here. 
@. Will you tell the committee just what it was you 
gave him? 


CrOPOPe 


A. It was two ounces of salts I gave him. 

Q. Two ounces of salts ? 

A. ~Yes. 

Q. Did you give it to him in one glass or two glasses ? 

A. Gave it to him in one glass. 

Q. Did you make any remarks when you gave it to 
him ? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. Where was it you gave him that? 

A. Inthe downstairs out-patient’s room in the institu- 
tion. 

(. Down here? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there anybody present when you gave him 
that ? ) 


Yes; Curtin was present. 
Has he charge of the medicine, this man Curtin ? 
No; he has not charge of the medicine, not that 


Por 


way. 
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Q. Who has? 

A. The medicine is locked up and the keys are put away 
in the office, I believe they call it, —in a room there, in a 
drawer. I don’t know who has charge of the medicine. 

Q. Did you pour out any medicine that you threw away 
after you poured it out? 

A. I threw it away after I poured it out. 

Q. Why did you throw it away ? 

A. Because it was the wrong medicine, but I didn’t give 
it to him. I threw it away. 

@. You poured out some that you threw away? 

Pott Vesa sie did. 

Q. Did he take any of it? 

A. No; he took only salts. He didn’t take that medi- 
cine. I threw it away. 

Q. You went and got him some medicine, did you? 

A. I gave him some more medicine right there to be 
taken the next morning. 

Q. Didn’t he take some right there? 

A. He took some right there. He took two ounces of 
salts right there Saturday evening. 

Q. Did you have two bottles right there? 

A. Yes, sir; two bottles right there; yes. 

Q. How is it you filled out one and threw it away? 
That was before he took any medicine, was it? 

A. No; he took the two ounces of salts first. 

Q. You tell the committee what you done then? 

A. He took two ounces of salts, and I put the bottle 
back, just there on the shelf, and I took it up again to pour 
out two ounces in his own glass for the next morning, and I 
took the other bottle by mistake, and I looked at itand found 
I had taken the other bottle, and I threw it away into the 
basin of dirty water under the table. 

Q. You are sure he took salts the first time? 

Ae Vesssiny 

@. How are you sure? 

A. Because I took it from the back, and I put it down 
on the shelf beside the other bottle. 

Q. How was it that you got hold of this wrong bottle 
the second time? 

A. Because it was right there with it; it was right on the 
front of the shelf. I had been giving medicine out of it, 
and I poured out the two ounces and I placed it beside this 
other bottle, forgetting I had this other bottle there. 

Q. Wouldn’t it be likely that you filled out from one 
bottle, and that you would be likely to take up that bottle 
and not the other bottle that was beside it? 
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A. No; I don’t think so. The two bottles were right 
side by side and they were almost alike, very, very, little 
difference bétween them. 

@. What was in that other bottle? 

A. Potassia iodide. 

Mr. Dossins. — That is all I wish to ask just now. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Do any members of the committee 
desire to ask Miss King any questions? 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Miss King, when Mr. 
McGonagle came to you for medicine, what did he tell you? 

A. When he came first for medicine ? 

Q. When he came that evening? 

A. He said he wanted the salts. 

Q. For what? 

A. Two ounces of salts then and two ounces of salts to 
take next morning. 

Q. He had one glass with him? 

A. He brought his own glass. ° 

@. And you furnished the other one? 

Ar = Y 88. 

@. How is it that you didn’t fill both orders when you 
had two glasses ? 

A. Because he drank it first. 

Q. Weren’t the two glasses side by side on the table? 

A. No, they were not. He took the glass out of his 
pocket or some place. 


@. When he went in? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. And he gave an order for two doses ? 

AS a 68; Bir: 

Q. And you filled out the Saturday night dose? 

Agee’ O85. AIP. 

Q. How far was this shelf from where he was? 

A. Right there. I was standing right beside the shelf. 

Q. Why didn’t you fill both orders when you had the 
bottle out? 


I put the bottle right back. 
Why did you do it that way? 
I don’t know, but I always do it. 
Do you often get an order for two doses? 
Not for salts, but there is other medicines I have. 
Do you very often get a double order for one 
individual ? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Did you ever before? 
A. No, sir. 


Orerer 
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Q. You say you always did it. Why did you say that? 
A. ~When I have two doses I always put the bottle back. 
Wouldn’t it be natural, if I asked you for two doses, 
one to take immediately and one to take over to the ward, 
that you would naturally fill. them out of the same bottle? 
A. Idon’t know. I didn’t doit. The two glasses were 
not exactly side by side. 
Q. You knew they were there, because you brought one 
over? 
Yes, sir. 
And he brought one in his hand? 
Yes, sir. 
And gave you the order for two doses ? 
Yes, sir. 
What I am trying to get at is why you didn’t fill the 
two doses at once. You had no question about the bottle, 
that it was salts ? 
A. I poured out the salts and put it back on the shelf, and 
as he took that glass and drank it, he put his forward and I — 
Q. You were making double work for yourself. You 
had the bottle in your hand, it didn’t make any difference 
whether he drank it that instant or not, your duty was to 
make two doses. Why wouldn’t you naturally pour both 
out before putting the bottle back ? 
A: That may be all right, but I did. I put it back on 
the shelf. 
You remember distinctly ? 
A. I remember distinctly putting it back on the shelf. 
Q. Did he make any complaint that night ? 
A. No, he did not. 
Q. But he did the next day? 
A. 
@. 
A. 


_Cretee 
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The next day the doctor came to me and asked about 
e mistake, and I told him just how it was. 

What did he ask? 

He asked, « What about McGonagle’s medicine ?” 
He was telephoned to about McGonagle. 

(. Was the doctor satisfied he took salts ? 

aA Eee OR eer 

@. What made him ask you? 

A. Because McGonagle had been to him, and he thought 
he would come to me. 

@. Who telephoned to him? What made him ask the 
question ? 

A. Idon’t know. I don’t know how the telephone came 
or how it was worded, but it came about McGonagle and the 
medicine. I don’t know how it was worded. 
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Q. You feel absolutely certain that you gave him the 
right medicine both times ? 

Axe” Yes: i+did: 

Q. You gave him wrong medicine once, you. know, and 
threw it away? 

A. I poured it out, but he didn’t put his hand on it. 

-Q. That is a distinction without a difference. You 
poured it out for him and discovered your mistake ? 

A. I did, as quick as I filled it out. 

Q. That was after you turned away ? 

A. I didn’t turn around at all.. I was right there. 

Q. Did you know that he suffered any ill effects from it? 
Did you know that he was suffering from sore throat from 
the effect of something that he considered was other than 
salts ? 

I knew it. 

How did you know it? 

It was there on his card. The doctor wrote it up. 
That he was suffering from wrong medicine ? 

That he had sore throat-and he claimed that he took 
the wrong medicine. 

Q. The doctor didn’t take cognizance of what he said. 
He knew there was something wrong, didn’t he? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. The doctor knew there was something wrong, that he 
was suffering from something ? 

A. Yes, sir; he cameand claimed he had been telephoned 
and called to the hospital. 

Q. For what? 

A. About this medicine. He didn’t tell me how the 
telephone was worded. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does any other member desire to ask 
the lady any questions ? 

Q. (By the CHarrMANn.) You say you have been here 
seven months? 

pecel OS,p81T. 
Q. Where did you live before you came here ? 
Residence ? 

9); -es: 

A. Brookline. 

Q 

A. 
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How long did you live in Brookline ? 
I have been living in Brookline from July, and I 
came here the first of December. 
Q. From July until December? 
Aa Yes. 
Q. And you have been here since December. When 
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McGonagle went to the dispensary —is that where the 
medicine was served? 

A. No; it is down here in a room. 

Q. What do you call it? 

A. In the out-patients’ room. 

@. When he went to that room didn’t he say to you, “I 
want two doses of salts”? 

Ar. “He-did. 

(. Did he have a glass in his hand ? 

A. I don’t know whether he had it in his hand or his 
pocket. I didn’t observe exactly where he had it. 

Q. Did he put it down on the table? 

A. He put it down on the table. 

@. And you got another glass ? 

A. The other glass was on the table. 

(. And the glass he had he put on the table, so that 
glass was on the table? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you went over to get the dose of salts for him, 
the two doses of salts. Is it possible that, as you have said 
in the testimony that you have given to Alderman Nolan, 
that you went and filled up one glass, went back to the 
shelf — 

A. I didn’t have to go back. It was right there. 

@. You filled up one glass and put the bottle on the 
shelf ? 


A Idd? 

@. And took up another bottle and filled up the other 
glass ? 

A. I did. 


Q. Why didn’t you fill both glasses Derore you put the 
bottle back ? 

A. I don’t know why I didn’t. 

@. Do you eat one-half of your supper before you go to 
bed and then get up and eat the other half ? 

A. No, sir; I do not. 

Q. What do you eat the whole of it for? Is it to save 
yourself from being hungry through the night ? 

A. I don’t know whether it is, but it is customary. 

Q. If two glasses are on the table lke that, and a man 
comes in for two doses of salts, and you have got a bottle in 
your hand, do you mean to tell me that you go to work and 
fill that glass up and give him two ounces of salts, and then 
put the bottle on the shelf, and then go and get it again and 
fill up the other one? Is that te way you have besn trained 
as a nurse up to date? 
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A. That is the way I did it. Of course, I didn’t have to 
move. 

@. What drew your attention to the fact that one of the 
glasses that you had filled was the wrong medicine ? 

A. Because as I went to put the bottle back I looked 
at it. 

Wasn’t it from anything you saw about McGonagle? 
No, it was not. 

Was it any objections he made to the medicine? 

No, it was not. 

It was not? 

No. 

McGonagle left, then, perfectly satisfied that every- 
g was all right, did he? 

Yes, he did. 

He went over to the hospital ? 

No, he slept in the institution. 

What time in the day was this? 

Half past five in the evening. 

He probably went back to his room or around the in- 
stitution some place with the medicine you gave him ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And what time was it that you heard that he was sick 
and the doctor called ? 

A. The next morning about half past seven or eight. 

@. Do you know whether any medicine was asked for to 
be administered to him that evening outside of the salts ? 

A. No, sir; I do not. 

Q. Would they come to your out-patient department for 
medicine if there was medicine to be served to him on ac- 
count of an overdose of potash that he had taken ? 

No; after giving out the medicine I leave. 

Who is on duty afterwards ? 

There is no nurse after I leave. 

After you leave at half past five ? 

After I leave, yes. 

If anybody needs medicine during the night how do 
they get it? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. You have been here seven nionths. You have charge 
of the out-patient department where the medicine is kept, 
and you don’t know who has charge of it in your absence ? 

A. I don’t have it all the time. I had it up to that time 
two weeks. 

@. Where are you stationed now? 

A. Over in the hospital. 
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Q. During the two weeks you were out there you didn’t 
know that during the evening, if medicine was needed in the 
night time, where they would go to get it or whom they 
would get it from ? | 

A. No, sirs el-did ‘not: 

@. Did you lock up the out-patient room when you left? 

A. No; I locked up the cabinet with the medicines in it 
and put the key in the drawer. 

Q. And you are positive you filled one of these glasses 
with salts and gave it to McGonagle, and he drank it? 

Ace Yes, sir, lam: 

Q. And the other you filled with some solution of potash, 
and you noticed your mistake and you threw that away? 

AST did: 

Q. And you understand afterwards the doctor came 
around and wanted to know what about McGonagle? 

A. The next morning. 

@. Will you state his exact words? 

A. He only said, “I have come to know what about 
McGonagle’s medicine.” 

Q. What did you say? 

A. I told him exactly as I tell you about it. 

Q. What did he say? 

A. He said he only wanted to know from me, that is, he. 
came over to me. 

Q. Did you speak to Curtin about the affair? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. Was Curtin in the room at the time? 

A. He was. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Miss King, had you 
any previous experience as a nurse before you came to this 
island ? 

A. No, not in a sick hospital. 

@. In what hospital other than a sick hospital were you? 

A. Iwas at the Danvers Insane Hospital for six weeks. 

@. Before that had you any experience in a hospital of 
any kind? 

A. No; I had never been in a hospital before that. 

QQ. Previous to the time of your going into the Danvers 
Insane Hospital where were you? 

A. In the West Indies. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any other questions that any members 
of the committee desire to ask? Mr. Dobbins? 

Q. (By Mr. Dossrys.) — Have you charge of that out- 
patient department now ? 

A. No, I have not. 
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@. How long after this occurred were you removed to 
another place? 

A. Well, I had it three weeks after that. I had it five 
weeks in all. 

(). Five weeks? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You had charge of it, did you? 

A. Thad the giving out of medicines — to come over here 
mornings to give out medicines and do dressings, and come 
over here at noon time and give out medicine, and come over 
in the evening and give out medicine. 

(. Weren't you under some other nurse ? 

A. Not over here, no, sir. 

.Q. Wasn’t there some other nurse gave you directions 
what to do? 

A. No; I was shown the first morning I came over. 

Q@. Shown the first morning you came here what to do? 

A. Yes; what to do. 

@. Who showed you? 

A. The former nurse, the one that was leaving that 
morning. 

@. She showed you what to do? 

A. u>Xes: 

@. How long had she been here? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Was she a student-nurse or was she a regular trained 
nurse ? 

A.. She was a student-nurse. 

Q. And you never had any experience before what she 
showed you? 

A. Not over here. That was the first morning I had 
ever been over here when I came to take it away from her. 

@. How long after that did you have occasion to put, out 
this medicine to Mr. McGonagle? 

A. All the time I was here. 

Q. How long after you first came here; how long were 
you there then? 

A. ‘That was the second Saturday evening. 

@. You were there about a week or two weeks ? 

A. Two weeks. 

Q. And that is all the experience you had here, or all the 
information you got, is what this former nurse told you when 
you came here? 

A. She told me, showed me what she did, yes, she 
showed me what was to be done. 

Q. Does the head nurse come over to see what you do? 
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A. No. 


fl pemetes Thy av re 
A. No. 


(J. Who oversees the things and what is to be done 
there and sees it is done right? Anybody ? 

A. I don’t know. I don’t know of anybody that comes 
over. 

@. Well; the head nurse ? 

A. The head nurse don’t have anything to do with it. 

(. Nobody has anything to do-with it but you? 

A. Only the nurse that is on there at the time. 

(. They are only student-nurses? There hasn’t been 
any regular nurse there, has there ? 

A. They change all the time, and one nurse hasn’t it all 
the time. 

(). What I want to find out is if itisa trained nurse or 
a student-nurse ? 

A. A student nurse. 

@. It has always been astudent-nurse in that department ? 

A. As far as I know. 

Alderman BROMBERG.— I would like to inquire for infor- 
mation’s sake what Mr. Dobbins means by a student-nurse. 

Mr. Doppins.— Well, we have trained ones here and 
ereen. help who know nothing about it and are supposed to 
be in training, and they are sent out to do this work. 

Alderman BroMBERG.— They are not supposed to be 
trained nurses until two years ? 

Mr. Dospins. — No, sir; I thought there ought to be 
somebody in charge of it. 

@. Is there somebody in charge of these students that are 
learning out here? Is there a head nurse in there? 

A. One in each ward. 

(). A head nurse or matron ? 

A. A matron. 

@. And you act under her orders ? 

A. When I am in the hospital. 

And you get your training through her and partly 

through lectures ? 

Prey OSsigiry 

Q. You attend the lectures, do you, which are given here 
in the institution, and get your training therefrom and also 
from your work in the institution ? 

Alderman NoLan. — Isn’t what he asked you if there was 
anybody over you in that room ? 

The Witness. — He asked me if there was anybody over 
me here. 
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Alderman NoLAn. — In that room. 

Q. This took place on graduation day ? 

A. On graduation day. 

@. And you had been in the institution here about six 
months, over:six months, hadn’t you ? 

1. Weg O 

Q. How long after you had been in the institution was 
this medicine room committed to your care ? 

A. Just two weeks before the time that it took place. 

Q. Yon had only been in charge of this medicine for two 
weeks ? 

A. ‘Two weeks. 

Q. But you had never had anything to do with the 
medicine up to that time? 

A. Oh, no; I had never been over to this institution at 
all. Two weeks I had been over. 

@. You had been here two weeks in charge of the 
medicine department ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you mean that you made this blunder through 
inexperience ? 

A. No, I don’t mean that at all, only by putting the bot- 
tles side by side and then not looking at it until I put it 
down. 

a Does the bottle have a glass label or a paper label ? 

A. Paper label. 

Q. And it says distinctly “ Iodide of Potassium ” ? 

Dee OSs 

Q. But you say that you poured out the dose for him 
that he drank and, then poured out the dose that he didn’t 
drink and you noticed that it was from the potassium iodide? 

A. The second one — 

vex 

A. —that I poured out was potassium iodide. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What was the name of that 
doctor that asked you about McGonagle ? 

A. Dr. Gallagher. 

@. Is he connected with the institution now? 

A. I don’t know. 

The CHAIRMAN. —Is he, Mrs. Lincoln ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — No; he has just finished his term. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any other questions ?: 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — I have some. 

Q. (By Dr. GRAINGER.) This bottle of iodide of 
potassa, do you know the strength of it? Do you know how 
many grains to the ounce or to the drachm ? 


.- 
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A. -Ten grains to the drachm. 

Dr. GRAINGER. — Then if Mr. McGonagle had taken the 
amount of iodide of potassa that it is stated that he had 
taken it would contain exactly one hundred and sixty grains. 
I don’t know whether it would be competent for me to state 
that iodide of potassium is given up as high as three hundred 
grains three times a day. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincouy.) Under whose orders did you 
give this medicine ? 


A. Under the doctor’s. 

@. By whose orders did you give medicines ? 

A. Dr. Gallagher or Dr. Frye was there at that time. 

(). Was he present at that time? 

A. No; he was not. 

Q. Did you have his written order for that? 

A. It is on the book, yes, and on his card. 

De Did you have a written order to give this special 
edicine ? 

Soy Yes. 


Q. Did you read the name on the bottle? 

A. I read the name of the salts when I took it up, because 
I took it from behind the smaller bottles, and when I put it 
down, instead of putting it behind the smaller bottles, I laid 
it beside the potassium iodide. 

Q. And did you read the medicine slip that the doctor 
had written? — 

A. Yes, sir; the doctor writes it on the card; we have 
night cards. 

@. So that this medicine was given under the doctor’s 
direction ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you do not feel that you made a mistake ? 

A. I know that I haven’t. I made the mistake pouring 
out the ‘second dose, but I threw it away. 

@. And you didn’t give it to him? 

A. And I didn’t give it to him. 

Q. Did Dr. Cox question you about that case ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you stated to him just what you stated to the 
committee ? 
Yes. 
That you made no mistake? 
That I made no mistake. 
That the man was given a dose of salts % ? 
Yes. 
And that he was given a dose of salts by the doctor’s 
odrers ? 


crerer 
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AS -Yes. 

@. Did you know the rules in regard to giving out 
medicines ? 

A. How do you mean? The way to give it out? 

Q. What are the rules in regard to giving out medicines, 
in regard to looking at the bottles ? 

A. Iwas taught to look at the bottle three times. When 
I took it up, when I poured the medicine out, and when I 
put it back on the shelf. 

@. And is that how you found out the second time that 
you poured it out of the wrong bottle? 

A. I only looked at it when I put it back. 

(. But that is what led you to throw out the medicine? 

Als 2Y-68- 

@. What is the course of training here? How long does 
it take to be a trained nurse in this institution ? 

A. ‘Two years. 

@. How long are you known as a student-nurse ? 

A. Seven months the first of this month. 

Councilman Conway. —I would like to understand that 
question. 

Mrs. Lincoun. —I didn’t want to know how long she was 
a pupil-nurse at this time, but how long she would be a 
pupil-nurse. 

Councilman Conway. — I thought she didn’t understand 
your question. 

The Witness. — Well, for two years. 


. Two years before you get your diploma? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So that you will be a pupil-nurse for two years? 
A. Yes; as I understand it. 

Q. So you have passed the probation period? 

AY) Yes. 

Q. How long was that ? 

A. Two months. 

@. And you have been here seven months in all? 
A. Seven months; yes. 

(. Are you allowed to give out medicines while you are 


a probationer ? 

AT No: 

Q. Not until after you have been here the first three 
months ? 

A. The first two months. 

Q. (By Alderman Notan.) What, Miss King, do I 
understand you to say that the rules of dispensing medicine 
are? That when you take up the bottle you are to read the 
prescription three times ? 
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Yes. 

How is it you neglected to do that? 
That is the way I made the mistake. 
You didn’t live up to the rules, did you? 
No, I did not. 


are excused for the present. Much obliged. 


(Adjourned to Thursday, July 16, 1903, at ten A.M.) 


SIXTH HEARING. 


MORNING SESSION, 11.25. 
JULY 16, 1903. 
The CHAIRMAN.— Is Mr. Dobbins ready to proceed ? 
Then the meeting will please come to order. 


JAMES C. O’BRIEN — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Doppins.) What is your full name? 
James C. O’Brien. 

When did you come to this institution ? 

On July 80, 1902. 

How long were you here? 

Until the 25th of May, 1903. 

(By Alderman BROMBERG.) An inmate or officer ? 
As an inmate. 

(By Mr. Dozpsriyns.) What was the trouble with you 
when you came here? 

A. I came here with rheumatism. I had a very sore right 
eye and had a touch of diphtheria. I was treated with anti- 
toxin for the diphtheria. They called it tonsilitis, but Dr. 
Knowlton thought it was a touch of diphtheria. 

Q. Tell the committee while you are here what work 
you did, if any, and any complaint that you have to make? 

A. Icame here on the 30th day of July, 1902. I was in 
Ward A in this hospital. I was confined there until the 
Tuesday after Labor Day, and was put on the platform on 
crutches. The following day the crutches were omitted and 
I was givenacane. Drs. Kelley and Knowlton, by means of 
massage treatment, were going to have me on my feet in 
twenty-four hours and well enough to go to work in the 
main hospital kitchen, but the massages were not successful, 
as I didn’t improve any. I went along then and did light 
chores in the ward until the 13th of January. I was trans- 
ferred to the men’s building, and was taken sick the follow- 
ing week with tonsilitis and malaria. Well, I was in bed 
two days, and was ordered up in blankets. The following 
day I think was Thursday — really I forget just the day — 
and I was ordered into my clothes. Got them about two 
o'clock on this Thursday afternoon, and then I stayed in- 
doors all day Friday, as it was quite cold, and Saturday, the 
following day, the 24th of January, about one-thirty, or in 
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that vicinity, I started to go out, after borrowing a reefer off 
one of the patients, as the sun was good and it was a nice 
kind of a day for that time of the year. As I was going out 
I was grabbed by Dr. Cox and thrown off my feet almost to 
my knees. And he said, “ Where are you going?” and I said, 
“Keep your hands off me,as lam acripple.” He said, “ Go in 
there and handle some of those beds.” At that he rushed in 
to strike me, and ordered me to go to bed, and kept bullying 
me up Ward A to 27 bed like a dog. He kept pushing me 
along, and I wasn't able to control myself. It was only 
five months previous to that I had seen him have a poor 
cripple — 

The CHAIRMAN. — State only your own case. 

The WITNESS (resuming).—I went to bed as I was 
ordered, and was taking off my clothes when the head nurse, 
Miss Chisholm, asked me, “Why are you going to bed, James ?” 
I told her I was ordered by Dr. Cox because I would not 
carry those beds. He came to ine with clenched fists, and I 
said I didn’t care to have any trouble with him. Then I 
picked up a magazine when I went to bed, and the doctor 
coming along took it away, and said, “ You cannot read; 
you are here for punishment.” A little after that Mr. Mur- 
ray came in and I stated my case to him. Mr. Murray said, 
‘T have nothing to do with the hospital, but if you want to 
see the superintendent you will see him when he comes.” 
And I says, “ All right.” Then I went along for about two 
or three hours, somewheres in that vicinity, to half-past four 
or five. Then I was put in Ward B, a ward not open, and 
unfit for a patient to be put in. I was put into it after the 
room had probably been scrubbed only about an hour before, 
and I had to stay in that damp room until the following 
Monday. I asked for an opportunity to go to the city fora 
chance to declare myself, but I wasn’t given that privilege. 
The superintendent came Sunday morning, and I stated my 
case to him, with the result that he heard several witnesses 
and took their testimony. He didn’t take any of mine, ex- 
cept from hearsay. The following day I was ordered out of 
bed and ordered over to the men’s quarters. I got no re- 
dress, only the promise that I could see the trustees, but 
they never gave me the opportunity of hearing my side of 
the case. I went back to the institution and went to work. 
When I first came to the institution, the 18th of January, I 
asked Dr. Hartwell why I was being put over there. “ We 
need the room, and you will get the same treatment as in this 
building,” he said. I told him I was a veteran of the late war 
and wanted to get treatment. I didn’t get one iota of treat- 
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ment from that until I left, except for tonsilitis. The 
treatment for rheumatism was omitted, and I never got one 
drop of medicine for that; and about a week before going to 
Boston the superintendent asked me what treatment I was 
getting. [told him not any. He says, “Have you asked 
for treatment?” J simply told him I was getting none, and 
all this was for breaking a small rule, that Dr. Cox had to do 
the dirty work, I suppose. 

Q. You say you were in the army ? 

A. In the Philippine Islands. 

@. How long in the army? 

A. Iwas in the army (veads paper), I enlisted the 25th 
day of September, 1899, and was mustered out July 5, 
1901. There (handing paper to the chairman) is an hon- 
orable discharge which the members of the committee can 
examine. 

@. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Is Mr. O’Brien through with 
his statement ? 

A. Yes, sir; I am through. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Do any other members of the com- 
mittee desire to ask any questions? 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsrins.) Were there any of the inmates 
of the institution present ? 

A. Yes, sir, there was. 

Q. When you were handled in this rough manner by the 
doctor ? 

Ae oY esn sir; 

@. Have you their names there? 

Avs Yes;-sir. 

(. Let me know who they were. 

A. Fred Reed, William Vail, McKenna and Foley. Not 
all here at the present time, though I believe two of them 
are here now. 

Q. Is there anything else you have to state here as re- 
gards the food, or any other hardship you have undergone 
while in the institution ? 

A. Well, in the hospital my food was allright; the nour- 
ishment was very good under the circumstances; that is, 
for a place of this kind, or in any institution. I don’t think 
the food is up to date for the inmates here. I am not speak- 
ing for myself, because I am used to roughing it; but I 
think the food is not quite nourishing enough for the old 
men. ‘The result is, when they get sick and go to the hos- 
pital the nourishment is too good for them. ‘They cannot 
seem to get any good out of it —they don’t seem to realize 
it. 
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Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) The day you started to go 
out onto the veranda or piazza did you have any reason to 
believe that you had no right to go out there ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did Dr. Cox say anything to you in regard to it, or 
question your right to go there? 

AeUNO SIT. 

‘Q. Didn’t he signify by his remarks as to what his rea- 
sons were for handling you so roughly ? 

A. Yes,sir. After he had thrown me down and I got 
on my feet he told me to handle those beds, and I told him 
I was not able to. 

Q. After you went into this room that you say was only 
scrubbed out a short time before, and the floors were in bad 
condition — did your rheumatism trouble you after that ? 

A. Well, it never improved any. 

Q. Did you ever get any medicine for the rheumatism 
while down here? 

A. Yes;I was treated for it from July 30 until January 13. 

(). What kind of treatment did you get? 

A. The different doctors here tried various treatments ; 
they even went so far as to give me hot-water baths, giving 
me ten or twelve, one right after the other. 

Q. What kind of rheumatism did you have? Was it 
inflammatory ? | 

A. Inflammatory, I think; all swelling. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Any other members of the 
committee desire to ask questions ? 

Q. (By Councilman JoRDAN.) You said this was all 
because you broke some rule. What was the rule? 

A. Iwas caught smoking one day in the hospital building. 

(). Is that the only rule you knew you broke? 

A. It is the only rule I ever did break. 

Q. (By Mr. Dospins.) I think I would like to ask the 
clerk to read the remarks of the mustering officer. 

(The discharge papers are handed to the clerk.) 

The CHAIRMAN. — You just want to have the discharge 
go on record ? 

Mr. Dosgrns. — He stated it was an honorable discharge. 
I would like to have the remarks of the mustering-out offi- 
cer on the records. 

Councilman JoRDAN. — Has that anything to do with the 
case here? It is said he broke the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN (reading). — The military records of Mr. 
O’Brien states —this is the remark of the officer who mus- 
tered him out: “Character, excellent; service, honest and 
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faithful.” Signed by “John F. Fair, Captain Forty-third 
Infantry, U.S. A.” 

Q. When you left this institution were you in good con- 
dition ? 

A. No;Iwasnot. I am not now, Mr. Dobbins. 

Q. What condition were you in— could you go without 
a cane? 

A. Iwent out with acane. I use a cane now at times, 
though the weather has been favorable lately for me. 

Q. (By Alderman BromBerG.) Mr. O’Brien, previous 
to your enlistment in the army, did you suffer from rheuma- 
tism before? 

A. No, sir, never; I never had a sick day to my knowl- 


edge. 
Q. Previous to going in the army ? 
As Novsirs 


Q. When you were discliareed and came back to Boston 
here, when do you remember your first illness ? 

A. I was not here over two weeks when I was laid up 
with malaria and treated by Dr. Magurn. 

@. When did this rheumatism develop? 

A. About April, 1902, less than a year after I got back. 

Q. After you returned ? 

A. After mustering out. 

Q. What did you work at in the meantime after muster- 
ing out and being afflicted with rheumatism ? 

A. I didn’t do any work of any hard nature until about 
February of that year, when I went to work in the milk 
business, which I always worked at. 

Q. What kind of work? 

A. Striking on the team, washing off cans, icing milk, etc. 

@. When you were afflicted with rheumatism you went 
down here soon after? 

A. I didn’t come until July — I took care of myself until 
my means gave out. 

Q. Were you brought down in an ambulance? 

A. I came down on crutches. 

@. And placed at once in the hospital ? 

Pie tad, C881: 

@. You told the physicians then that you wanted treat- 
ment for rheumatism ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You said you were not treated for rheumatism ? 

Mrs. LIncoLn. — He did say he was treated for rheumatism. 

The Witness. — Not from January until the time of my 
pass. 
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Q. When you first came down you were? 

A. *Yes, sir. 

Q. Did it disappear under the treatment ? 

A. It done well at times, but at no time was I able to go 
without a cane, or do any laborious work of any kind. 

@. Were you asked to do laborious work after you were 
able to get round from the hospital ? 

A. Except doing chores around the ward; they never 
asked me to do anything hard until I was asked by Dr. Cox. 

When, as near as you can remember ? 

That was on the 24th of January. 

Do you remember the date ? 

Yes. 

He asked you to do what? 

To carry beds from Ward B to some other part.of the 
ital, and I was not even able to carry myself — 

Tron beds ? 

Big hospital beds. 

What did you tell him? 

I told him I was not able to do it. 

What did he reply ? 

He told me to go to bed. 

And you then proceeded to go to bed? 

With him bullying behind me. 

Never mind that,— just answer the question, please. 
When you went to bed you understood that was punish- 
* ment for not having obeyed orders to carry the beds. You 
received punishment for that. What do you understand 
you were being punished for ? 

A. Simply punished because I — 

@. How did you understand it? 

A. Because I would not carry those beds. 

@. Then you don’t consider that was the time you were 
punished for disobeying the smoking order ? 

A. No, that was the bottom of it; though not directly. 

@. When did you smoke contrary to the rules of the 
institution, how much before that ? 

Somewhere in December. 

Over in the hospital ? 

In the lavatory. 

Is smoking allowed in the hospital ? 

No, sir. 

Not in the lavatory ? 

No, sir. 

Are the hospital patients allowed to smoke anywhere ? 
I don’t know whether there is any rule to that effect 
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Was there any rule posted there ? 

Never anything posted. 

How did you know you were breaking a rule ? 
Because the superintendent reprimanded me. 
Previous to breaking the rule you did not know there 
was a rule? 

As uN 0, sit; 

Q. The first time you knew it was disobedience was this 
punishment ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did he punish you? 

No, sir; simply reprimanded me. 

He told you not to do it again? 

Yes, sir. 

When you went to bed did the superintendent say 
this s punishment was also inflicted for smoking ? 

A. The superintendent was not on the island. 

Q. Did Dr. Cox then? 

A. He didn’t tell me anything, but simply took my 
book away from me. 

Q. You made the statement that you were punished for 
this infraction of the rule of smoking? 

A. Iwas told the following day by the superintendent 
when we had the conversation. 

Q. He told you the punishment was also for smoking in 
the hospital ? 

A 4¥ OS SSI1T, 

Q. Did you ask for your release from the institution ? 

A. Yes, but I retracted it. I did it in a heat on 
Saturday, and on Saturday they asked if I wanted it, and I 
said no. I intended to take the doctor in court, but did not 
have the means to do it. 

@. How long did you stay after this? 

A. Until the 25th of May. 

Q. And that is from — 

A. On the 24th of January. I was transferred on the 
26th of January over here. 

Q. Over where? 

A. To this building, from the hospital to the main 
building. 

Q. You stayed in the hospital until the 26th of January 
and remained here until the 25th of May? 

- A. The second time I was transferred to this building. 

Q. Then you were discharged from the entire island ? 

A. Not discharged, but I took a pass for two weeks. I 
thought I could go out and better myself. I was not out in 
a short time when I got some light work and then stayed out. 
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Q. Did you notify the institution ? 

A. I did not know that it was necessary. 

Q. Since you have had your pass — you have never had 
it made a formal discharge from the institution ? 

Ay. No; sir. 

Q. (By Alderman BRoMBERG.) You said you wanted 
to complain of the doctor’s treatment of you, but didn’t have 
the means. Did you go to the soldiers’ commission, to 
Captain Gilman ? 

A. No, sir; I never went near them. 

Q. Did you get any information from any person in re- 
lation to the procedure against Dr. Cox — for the assault you 
claimed he committed? How to proceed? 

A. No, sir; not more than from the press. 

Q. There was a notice in the press ? 

A. JI simply read in the paper that there was going to be 
an investigation, and thought I would like to let the com- 
mittee know something about it. 

Q. Did you or did you not know you could have redress 
by going to the Soldiers’ Relief Department? 

Alderman NoLtan.— I would like to ask what he intends 
to prove by that. 

Alderman BromMBEeRG.—I wish the alderman would let 
me alone; I don’t interrupt his questions. 

The CHAIRMAN.—I would like to inform Alderman 
Bromberg that Alderman Nolan has a perfect right to ask 
questions, but I don’t see what is the use of wasting time or 
getting angry over it. 

Alderman BROMBERG.— I am not angry at all, only we 
want to get all the information we can, unless you take a 
different view from mine. 

Alderman NoLtan.—I probably do. 

Councilman JORDAN.— On fine days did you used to go 
up and pitch quoits ? 

A. I never pitched quoits in my life. 

@. You know they used to amuse themselves by pitching 
quoits ? 

A. I know they did. 

@. You remember your face was in pretty bad shape for 
awhile with eruption ? 

My face was never in bad shape. 

There are marks there now. 

You will have to get a microscope to find them. 
Then it was not so? 

. The only part of my face that was out of order was 
my right eye. 
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. (By Councilman Brown.) I would like to ask Mr. 
O’Brien if that one time he speaks of smoking was the only 
time he was guilty of that? 

A. That is the only time I broke the rule of the insti- 
tution. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any other questions to be 
asked of Mr. O’Brien? 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What was your condition 
when you first came down to the island ? 

A. I was in very bad condition. 

Q. Were you able to walk without the aid of crutches ? 

A. Icould not walk ten feet with crutches without sit- 
ting down. 

@. You came down on the “ John Howard?” 

A. On the “ Putnam Bradlee.” 

Q. When you landed on the wharf was there anybody 
there to assist you? 

A. Iwas assisted by a man not now connected with the 
institution, the receiving officer at that time. 

Q. Was the ambulance there ? 

A. It was. 

Q. They put you in bed and took care of you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

And continued to take care of your rheumatism until 

sometime after you came here ? 

A.» £Yes\sir. 

@. How long after you were here did this smoking affair 
occur? 

A. Way up into December. 

Q. That was from June until December ? 

A> July. 

Q. And after that did you find that your treatment was 
any different from what it was previous to that ? 

A. A good deal different. 

@. In what respect ? 

A. Isimply got no treatment continued here when trans- 
ferred to the men’s building. 

Q. Anything omitted ? 

A. Everything omitted, bandages and medicine, though 
I was told my treatment would be just the same as in the 
hospital when I came here. 

Q. At the time you smoked in the hospital ? 

A. 2Yoes,< sir. 

Q. At the time they were giving you medicine and band- 
ages, ete. ? 

A. Previous to my transfer. 
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Q. And they transferred you to the institution building, 
and said the medicines, bandages, etc., would be carried out? 

A. Yes, sir; just the same. 

Q. Did they give you any reason for transferring you? 

A. Simply that Ward B was closed, and they needed the 
room for other patients. 

(. Were there any empty beds? 

A. Not atthe time. There were seven of us transferred 
and Ward B closed; and one or two patients came in, I 
guess. 

Q.. Do you know what Ward B was closed for? 

A. Ward B was closed when they opened the tuberculosis 
hospital, and it remained idle for a considerable length of 
time. They talked about fumigating it, but they just 
chucked a coat of paint, opened it up, and let it go. 

Q. When you were transferred the bandages and medi- 
cine were omitted entirely ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you notice any material difference in your 
condition after being removed ? 

A. Yes, sir; I used to have to get up at three o’clock in 
the morning to make up the hospital fires, and could hardly 
walk for ten or fifteen minutes before I got my bearings and 
could get onto my feet; but I got over there after awhile. 

Q. How many in the ward? 

A. Forty odd men. 

Q. Were they all sick? 

A. No, sir; I was not in the infirm ward. I was sup- 
posed to go there, but they sent me upstairs here. 

Q. Who had charge of that ward? 

A. . Doyle. 

@. Orderly Doyle? 

A. Patrick Doyle, the inmate. 

@. Didn’t an orderly have anything to do with it? 

A. No orderlies have anything to do with it in this” 
building. 

Q. The inmates ? 

A. The inmates. 

Q. What do the inmates do? 

A. They have charge of it— three or four men who 
sweep and keep it dusted up in good shape. 

Q. Were you ever in the infirm wards of the institution ? 

A. Nothing more than to go down and get some quin- 
ine — to put my name on the hospital book. 

@. While in the institution building there were forty other 
men in the room besides yourself, or about that number? 
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Yes, sir. 

Were you supposed to wash and bathe? 

They all did washing and bathing. 

Have they facilities for forty men? 

Yes, sir; they bathe three wards here in one day, and 
the balance on another day. 

Do you all have clean towels for washing ? 

There are three clean towels in every lavatory for 
forty men. 

@. Among the forty men, are there any men who have 
anything out of the ordinary diseases ? 

A. Not that I know of, sir. 

@. «Are the rules of the institution br ought to the 
attention of the inmates when they first come on the 
island ? 

A. No, sir; there is only one rule I know of that pertains 
to the men’s building, which says not to use any receptacles 
for chewing tobacco; that is the only rule posted. 

@. No other rules posted ? 

A. No, sir; no system whatsoever. 

Q. And you didn’t know in the hospital that smoking 
was against the rules of the institution ? 

A. No, sir; legally I didn’t. 

@. Are there any diet lists in the hospital? 

A. There is no diet list on the bed the same as in the 
United States service. 

Q. Are there any given to the nurses? 

A. They are given to the nurses. 

Q. Do you know whether those diet lists are carried out? 

A® Not to my knowledge. 

@. Does the patient know what he is to expect from the 
nurses ? 

A. Never told anything in regard to the nurses at all. 

Q. You say that after you had rheumatism you got ton- 
silitis and malaria ? 

A. I was subject to malaria anyway. 

Q. Do you attribute that to anything that might have 
happened in the institution ? 

A. No, sir; I brought that home with me. 

Q. The tonsilitis was just something from a cold? 

A. I was treated three times for it, once when in the 
hospital undergoing treatment for rheumatism. 

Q. When Dr. Cox — did he hurt you when he threw you 
down ? 

A. My knee was hurt, and I could not use it for two or 
three days. 
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(). Was there any abrasion at all — black and blue mark 
—asa result of it? 

A. No, sir. 

(). Then he pushed you along, you say — were you on 
crutches at that time? 

. A. No, sir; I had a cane. 

Q. Were there any other cases of ill treatment that came 
to your personal notice by the doctors or orderlies? 

A. Several I was not a witness to; I only heard about 
them. 

Q. (By Councilman JoRDAN.) In regard to this smok- 
ing — you didn’t smoke in the hospital, but in the lavatory ? 

A. Lavatory; yes, sir. 

Q. Did you notice the sign up on the fence that divides 
the pasture from the rest of the farm ? 

A. I would have to get an automobile to get up there. 

(). You never have been up there? 

A. No, sir. 

Q@. (By Alderman FARWELL.) At the time you were 
asked to light the fires, were you obliged to go out of the 
building to another building? 

A. I went to the hospital. 

@. What was the condition of your feet and legs at the 
time you were obliged to go there? 

A. My ankle and knee were swelled; but I had to go 
there, as the job was handed out to me and I was obliged to 
take it. 

Q. (By Alderman BRoMBERG.) You say there were 
four towels tq forty inmates ? 

Three towels. ° 
And when they took a bath? 

No; when they washed their faces in the morning. 
What kind of towels? 

Roller towels. 

These long roller towels ? 

Yes, sir. 

If an inmate asks for another towel is it refused ? 

I never knew it to be. 

If the towel was wet and unfit for use, did you ever 
for another towel ? 

I never did; there were always ten or twelve towels 
in the cellar. 

Q. So you could go down there? 

A. -¥ es, Sir. 

Q. You don’t mean that they were restricted to that 
number of towels ? 
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A. Only in the morning wash; there were plenty of 
towels down below for them to wash there. 

@. When those towels are soiled after the morning wash ? 

A. They are taken out. 

@. Isn’t an inmate allowed to go downstairs and get 
any other towels? 

A. Hecan go down there and wash. The linen depart- 
ment is not open at that time in the morning. I don’t know 
of any case where they were refused. 

@. You don’t mean to say in your statement that the in- 
mates are restricted to three towels here for foity men? 

A. Only that is the way it is going; in the hospital a 
man can get a clean towel when he wants it. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Are these towels you have 
referred to downstairs, are they hung on rollers? 

A. Yes, sir, and fresh every evening. 

Q@. You don’t have to apply to any officer of the institu- 
tion for those towels? 

A. No, sir; there is a man detailed to look out for them. 

Q@. So if the three towels in your ward are not sufficient 
you can go downstairs ? 

A) Yes; sir: 

@. Did you ever do that? 

A. Never, because I got up two hours earlier than the 
other patients. 

(. Did you ever hear of a case? 


Av» No, sir: 
(. Those towels are used by everybody ? 
A. Yes, sir. 


@. If twenty men use them upstairs and twenty went 
downstairs, won’t they find them as bad downstairs as the 
three towels upstairs after they had been used ? 

A. Twenty on those downstairs would make them look 
a little bit unravelled. 

Q. How many men would be liable to use the towels in 
the cellar? 

A. ‘There are not many in the morning, but a good many 
during the day. The man in the morning uses the nearest 
towel with reference to the wash-basin or sink. 

@. Wouldn’t it be liable, after forty men had used three 
towels, and the towels became wet, that some of those men 
would go down into the cellar ? 

A. Naturally; I would myself. 

Q. And wouldn’t the towels in the cellar get practically 
as much use as those in the ward ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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@. In the ward, after you left the hospital, is there any 
classification of the inmates of that ward; are they separated 
or are they all together ? 

A. What do you mean? 

@. Young and old, strong and lame. 

A. All just the same. 

Q. Everybody assigned a bed —not separated to any 
extent at all? 

A. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Do any other members desire to ask 
any questions ? 

Q. (By Councilman JoRDAN.) While over in the hos- 
pital, did you ever remember of any inmates going up and 
playing ball? | 

A. Yes, on one occasion. 

@. You never went up with them ? 

A. I wasn’t able to get up there. 

Q. Do you know whether there has been any attempt to 
give the inmates musical or literary entertainments ? 

As No: | 

@. You were here a year? 

A. Pretty close to a year, lacking five days. 

Q. You were here all the fall holidays? 

A. No, sir; there was no musical or literary entertain- 
ment of any kind, with the exception of a gramophone. 

@. Who furnished that? 

A. It came from the hospital building. 

Q. It belonged to whom ? 

A. The doctors used to operate it in the hospital. 

Q. So that the inmates, if they needed amusement, then, 
had to find it for themselves ? 

A>. Yes, sit 

@. While you were here, did you remember of a minstrel 
show being given by a society of young people from Charles- 
town ? 

A. No, sir; there never was in my time. 

Q. Do you remember the stereopticon show and views 
with a lecture by some person who came down here ? 

A. Not in my time; no, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossrins.) When you came to the island, 
and went to the hospital, who was in charge of the hospital ? 
A. Dr. Knowlton, I believe, was the first medical officer. 

Q. And that is when you first came? 

A. When I first came. 

Q. When did Dr. Knowlton leave, do you know? 

A. Somewhere in the vicinity of the first of this year, I 
don’t know exactly the date. 
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@. In regard to this quinine you had to get in this 
building; you had to make an application for it, I think 
you said ? 

A. Yes, sir; I used to go through the form of going down 
to the linen room to the receiving officer and put my name 
on a book the same as everybody does, and the doctor comes 
out at half-past nine or quarter of ten, when he gets over 
here, and then I would get my quinine; that is, get a pill 
pow and then; but one time Dr. Cox gave me a sufficient 
amount to carry me through the day. 

(.. When you put your name on the book for treatment 
of that kind, how long was the treatment continued ? 

A. It goes by the doctor’s orders. If the order is quinine, 
you see they give out the medicine three times a day except 
Sundays. They don’t have time Sundays; they are too busy. 

Q. Youdon’t get any treatment Sundays? 

A. No, you don’t get any treatment here Sunday. 

@. Now, if you made an application for quinine on Sun- 
day, could you not get it? 

A. Inever tried, but I laid over Sunday suffering for it, 
and never tried to get it, because I would have to go through 
military channels to get it, and it is kind of a bad thing to 
be laid up with fever and go through them. 

Q. How often did you make applications for quinine? 

A. ‘Twice the last time. I had some that came down to 
me from the city, and took care of myself, and in that way 
was sure of getting it. 

Q. (By Councilman JORDAN.) What do you mean by 
military channels ? 

A. You have to make application from one person to 
another before you see the doctor; you go over into the cor- 
ridor, and have to have an order or get thrown out there. 

@. What do you have to go through? 

A. Get it through the deputy. The doctor would ask 
you if you had a note from the deputy, and if you hadn’t you 
would get thrown out. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You say you were in the hos- 
pital from July to January ? 

A. January 13. 

@. During that time was there anybody who died in the 
hospital that you know of? 

A. Yes, sir; lots of them. 

Q. Did they die suddenly ? 

A. Well, only on a few occasions, where patients came 
from Boston. 

Q. Others had been sick for a long time? 
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A Fes, sin. 

Q. Do you know whether they were in pain or not? 

A. I could not say as they were —as I know of. 

Did you hear any groans or noises coming from their 


Q. 
beds? 

A. I know when they died, of course, the muscles of the 
throat would make some noise. 

Q. Were they allowed to die in the ward ? 

A. If not too sick to be moved they would take them 
into another room, if they could be moved. But if too deli- 
cate to handle they put screens around them. 

& (By Mr. DepED) sepe se pears transferred 
anuary ? 


January 13. 

This was after Dr. Knowlton left? 

Yes, sir. I was transferred in Dr. Cox’s time. 

Dr. Cox was then in charge? 

Yes, sir. 

During his administration of the hospital it was that 
you’ were transferred over here ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Alderman Noxuan.) Mr. O’Brien, when the 
Superintendent returned to the island and you reported this 
matter of the rough treatment, what did he say to you? 

A. He simply told me that I had ought to have complied 
with the doctor’s request and carried the beds. I told him I 
was not able to carry them. I asked him if he was going to 
do anything about it, and he says, “ Well, I will let you see 
the trustees when they come.” [asked him when they would 
come down, and he said probably Tuesday or Friday. He 
told me I was in a pretty bad way, and I didn’t want to have 
any trouble with the doctor, and that they could give me a 
pill or any treatment they thought necessary. I said that I 
‘wanted some treatment. 

(By the CHAIRMAN.) What kind of beds were they ? 
Big iron beds, such as you see in the hospital. 

Do they come apart? 

One piece, one man at each end. 

How much do they weigh? 

One hundred and some odd pounds. 

The bed ? 

The whole iron frame. I could lift them all right, 
but I was handicapped in walking with them. 

@. Did they ask anyone to help you? 

A. ‘There was another man. 

(. One at each side? 
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Aa = Yesssir: 

Q. (By Councilman JoRDAN.) How many beds were 
there? 

A. Idon’t know. I didn’t stay long enough to find out. 
I didn’t want to get my head knocked off. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincouy.) What is your occupation? 

A. A milk-team driver. 

Q. You don’t think your occupation had anything to do 
with rheumatism ? 

A. Well, that is to say, that and the rough life, I sup- 
pose, between the two of them. 

@. What work did you do in the hospital ? 

A. I took care of one side of Ward A. 

Q. Did you find that too hard for you? 

A. Yes, maam. Dr. Johnson and Dr. Knowlton told 
me not to do it any longer. i 

@. When you were in the hospital did you have milk or 
special diet ? 

A. Not special diet —well, I did, I had extras — not 
special diet. 

Q. What? 

A. I had eggs, ice cream, pudding and that like, and 
steak. 

Q. Did you have milk as an extra? 

A. I have had that— all the patients got milk in my 
time. 

(). Between meals or at meals ? 

A. Every meal; that is, at supper, and previous to going 
to bed. 

Q. That made milk four times a day? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Did you ever know it was against the rules to smoke 
in the hospital ? 

A. No, ma’am, I never did. 

@. And you never trangressed that rule but once? Did 
you smoke more than once ? | 

A. I smoked several times. I never was caught but 
once. 

@. You have given the impression that there were no 
officers in charge of the wards here. I would like you to 
state to the committee who are the officers of this building 
— the men’s building. 

A. The watchmen have charge at night. 

Q. And who is in charge during the day? 

A. Mr. Galvin, I believe, and Mr. Maxwell. I believe 
they are the only officers, and the storekeeper here. 
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(. And who has charge of the wards? 

A. Miss Ward has charge. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I don’t want the committee to think — 
I thought the committee might think there were officers in 
every ward. You spoke about the towels. When you have 
a bath do you have a clean towel ? 

Yes, ma’am. 

How often do you have a bath? 

Once a week. 

Do they give you a change of clothing? 

Yes, ma’am. 

. DoT understand you that the rollers are fresh every 
evening ? 

A. Those in the cellar every evening, and those in the 
wards are fresh — fresh when I saw them. 

@. Did you have an orchestra at Christmas ? 

A. No, ma’am. 

@. Are you sure of that? 

A. Jam sure of it. I eat my dinner in the hospital cor- 
ridor, and there was no orchestra. 

@. At any time on Sundays did you not hear an or- 
chestra ? | 

A. Nothing except the gramophone. 

@. Do you know of anyone who was thrown out, as you 
express it, by the deputy ? 

A. No; I didn’t say anyone was thrown out by the 
deputy. I said if a person went there for treatment, and 
if he didn’t. have an order, he would be thrown out. I 
meant he would have to go through the proper channels if 
he wanted treatment on Sunday. 

(). You mean he should go through the proper channels ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

(. You spoke of having out-patient treatment here, and 
quinine. How long was it you had treatment with quinine ? 

A. When here I had it on two occasions, I believe. Dr. 
Cox at one time gave me some that lasted two or three days. 
He gave it to me for to take every four hours, but I took it 
a little stronger than that. 

@. You referred to Dr. Knowlton. Did you know he 
was not first medical officer? 

A. Dr. Wilkins was deputy superintendent. 

Q. Did you know Dr. Wilkins had charge of the 
hospital ? 

A. I think him and Dr. Hartwell were superintendents. 
I think the first medical officer has now — 

@. In other words, you didn’t know Dr. Knowlton was — 
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A. I know when you didn’t do what a nurse told you to 
do they told you about Dr. Knowlton. 

Q. I want to ask you if there was a rule posted in the 
kitchen ? 

A. Oh, I saw a small piece of paper tacked on the wall 
at one time. Dr. Hartwell forbade the patients going in the 
kitchen. It was taken away very soon —that piece of 
paper was the only thing. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Mr. O’Brien, in regard to 
towels; did I understand you to say that each patient is 
furnished a towel at his bath? 

A. On bathing day —a towel about a foot square. 

@. Did you ever see any other rules posted in the hospital, 
in regard to smoking, ete. 

A. No, sir; I seen a rule in the wards in regard to 
spitting — not to have any kind of receptacles around. 

Q. (By the CHarrmMAN.) In regard to the building at 
night and during the day; you say there is a watchman at 
night ? 

A. In the building. 

Q. Who will walk through occasionally ? 

A. Goes through them all night long. 

Q. And if you want anything during the night, do you 
tell him about it? 

Yes, sir. 

And he usually attends to it? 

Yes, siz. 

Did he ever show any neglect, to your knowledge? 
Not in my ward. 

Did you ever see a doctor there in night time? 

Not in my ward but once, and just before the lights 
went out. 

(). Did you ever hear the patients call for a doctor? 

A. Not in my ward. 

Q. (By Councilman JorDAN.) If you should have 
wanted a watchman that night and could not wait until he 
came, where would you look for him ? 

A. I suppose his place was in the lower office when not 
making his rounds. I never knew where the place was. 

(. That is where you would have gone for him? 

A. That is where I would have gone. He is around 
enough in the night, I think. 

Q. How often does he call? 

A. Every hour, I think. I don’t know exactly; I am not 
acquainted with his duties. He used to wake me up after three 
o'clock in the morning, and he was making his rounds then. 
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Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) You spoke of smoking several 
times, and not being caught but once. Did you know it 
was against the rules? 

A. I smoked right along, and was smoking one day and 
the doctor caught me; that is, he didn’t catch me, but he 
got evidence of it. 

@. It was not the custom in the army hospitals to 
smoke, and I should like to know why you didn’t know it 
was against the rules ? 

A. There is no book of rules. 

Q. But you were supposed to know? 

A. There is no book of rules through the island in 
regard to anything, so I wasn’t supposed to know. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is all. 


JOHN M. OvEeRN — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Dossins). What is your full name? 

A. John M. Overn. 

Q. How long have you been in this institution ? 

A. I have been in here three weeks this time. I was 
here before for eight months. I went out and stayed three 
_ months and got back. Now I am here three months the 
second time. 

(. Were you present when Dr. Cox took hold of Mr. 
O’Brien ? 

A. I was on the platform, sir, outside. 

QQ. Will you tell the committee what happened ? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — He says he was not present ; the platform 
is not where it happened. 

The Witngss. — I seen Dr. Cox and O’Brien going through 
the ward. I heard O’Brien say, “ Don’t you hit me again ; I 
am a cripple.” 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Just state what you saw. 

A. Well, I saw O’Brien going up through the ward, and 
Dr. Cox was following him. Before that O’Brien hollered 
out, “ Don’t you hit me again; I amacripple.” I ran to the 
door, and O’Brien was going up to the ward with Dr. Cox 
after him. 

Q. (By Mr. Dosprys.) Did you see him on the floor, or 
fall on the floor in any way? 

Aj NO. sir, 

Q. You didn’t see the doctor push or strike him down ? 

A. No, sir. The principal witness who seen that was let 
go yesterday. William Vail, he seen the whole of it. 

Q. Who? 
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A. William Vail, the man you had on the stand a couple 
of days ago. He came out and told the boys everything 
about it; he says he seen the whole of it, and Dr. Cox struck 
O’Brien. He was let go from the institution the other 
day. 

Q. (By the CuarrMAN.) Did he ask for his discharge? 

A. He went up the next morning after he was on the 
stand. 

The CHarrnMAN. — Did he ask for his discharge, Mrs. 
Lincoln ? 

Mrs. LincoLn. — He was very reluctant to testify here. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Did he make an application for his 
discharge ? 

Mrs. Lrycoun. —I think he did. 

Q. (By Mr. Doppins.) Have you any other clothes be- 
sides these you have on? 

A. No,sir. I went over to Dr. Cox and asked him a week 
ago for an order for some clothes, as my knees were out. I 
got the order, me and Mr. McWatt. I went down, and these 
are all the pants I got on that order. I had an old coat — 
a man died, and I have his coat now. I went down to Mr. 
Maxwell, and that is what I got on the order — these pants — 

(Witness shows a very-much-patched pair of yellow 
trousers. ) 

How long ago was that? 

A little over a week ago. 

Have you any complaint to make of your own? 

Yes, sir. 

What is it, please ? 

Well, I was up to the Massachusetts Hospital for two 
months with typhoid fever, and was transferred down here 
on a stretcher. I was in bed only three days when they let 
me up; of course, I wanted to get up, but I was only up four 
days when Dr. Knowlton put me to carrying diets on big 
dishes that I could not handle. I told him I was not able 
to do the work. WHe said to me, * You look able to do it,” 
and I replied, “ If you will give me a man to help, I will do 
the best I can.” I was carrying those dishes until the time 
we were sent over to that new hospital. I was only up four 
days after being sick with typhoid fever, and not getting 
enough to eat, and pretty weak. 

(.. What did you do over to the new hospital ? 

A. They gave me a job right away polishing and oiling 
the floors. And then I made beds and washed windows. 

Q. What treatment were you under while in the new 
hospital? What treatment did you receive? | 
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A. No treatment at all. I never got a bit of medicine 
while here. 

Q. Are you in the hospital now? 

A. In the consumptives’ hospital now. 

Q. Don’t you receive the same treatment? 

A. No, six. 

(). What do you do in the hospital now ? 

A. When they oil the dining-rooms, I oil them up. That 
is the only thing they gave me to do after [I came back this 
time. 

Q. Do you act as orderly now? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Do the inmates act as orderlies ? 

A. There is an inmate there now acting as orderly since 
I came; bis name is Charles Tolman. He has acted as 
orderly here on several different occasions, night and day. 

(). The food you have at the hospital, is it all right? 

A. No, sir, it aint. 

Q. What is the matter with it? 

A. We get enough, such as it is, but it is no good, what 
you get. The steak we cannot chop with an axe. It is 
not eaten up, but left there on the table. 

Q.. You get milk? 

A. Yes, sir; we get milk. 

Q. Is it all right? 

A. Sometimes it is sour. There was two cans came over 
the other day, both sour. We got no milk that day — I don’t 
remember whether it was at noon or night. 

@. Where did it come over from? 

A. Where they sort it out there, right across from the 
office. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Is it creamy? 

A. No, sir; there is no cream on it. It looked to me as 
if it was skimmed milk. 

Q. Do you get all you want of it? 

A. You get one cup. Of course, some don’t want it, and 
you can drink their share. 

Q. If you wanted more could you get it? 

A. Sometimes we could and sometimes not. 

Q. That depends upon the supply they have? 

A. The majority of times you can get it. 

Q. Did you ever know of anyone asking for it and not 
getting it? 

A. Oh, yes; several ask for it and don’t get it, because 
they say they don’t have it. 

Q. Did you ever know of anyone asking for it and get- 
ting it? 
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A. Yes, sir, when they had it. The idea is, they are 
generally short of milk, anyway. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLan.) After you came here as a 
patient from the Massachusetts Hospital were you put on the 
diet list ? | 

A. I was put on soft solids, that is, for the first four 
days in bed. 

Q. Well, after the first four days? 

A. ‘They gave me regular house diet. 

(. And you had been sick for two months with typhoid 
fever ? 

A. Yes, and transferred down here on a stretcher. 

@. Did you make an application from the Massachusetts 
General Hospital to be transferred down here? 

A. No, sir. 

(. How was it you came to be transferred ? 

A. Some man, a head man, said, ‘ We have kept you 
long enough, and done the best we could for you.” He asked 
me if I had a place to go, but I was in too bad a condition 
to go home, and the best thing there was, he said, was to 
transfer me to Long Island. ‘Then some man asked me 
about my pedigree, etc., and about noon I was transferred 
down here. : 

Q. Was that man an officer of this institution ? 

A. That man came from Court square. He was a young 
fellow —I could not pick him out now if I should see him. 
I was in very bad condition after that fever. 

@. Are you a resident of Boston? 

A. Yes, sir; I have lived there all my life— my father, 
also, in Charlestown. 

(. You were transferred from the Massachusetts General 
Hospital ? 

A. To here; yes, sir. 

Q. Did you object to being transferred down here or not? 

A. I objected, because I didn’t know what kind of a 
place it was; and because I was never in a hospital before; 
in fact, the orderly told me the place was not very good. 

Q. Up in the Massachusetts General Hospital they said 
that ? 

A. Yes; from what I heard of it I told the man I didn’t 
want to come, but seeing that was the only place, why, they 
sent me here. 

Q. What did they give you to understand in the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, that you had got to come here? 

A. Yes, sir; they said they had kept me as long as 
they could up there. 
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Q. When was that? 

A. I went in the 3d of June and came out the 27th of 
July last —a year ago. 

Qi 3e22 

Aches 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What work are you doing 
now ? : 

A. Jam not doing anything at present, not since I came 
back this time. I have oiled the floor in the dining-room 
once, that is all. 

You are not able to work? 

No, sir; I am not able to work. 

How old are you? 

I am 26. 

How long have you been afflicted with that disease? 
A. Just a year ago this time. ‘The typhoid fever left 
my lungs weak. 

Q@. When you saw Dr. Cox going along the corridor 
after Mr. O’Brien, how did Dr. Cox look — excited? 

A. Yes, sir; he did, kind of. 

Q. Did he look as though he was threatening ? 

A. In my estimation, he was. 

@. You didn’t speak to him ? 

AT ENO Bi 

Q. Just followed along behind him. Did O’Brien look 
as though he was afraid of him ? 

A. O’Brien was certainly afraid of him. 

@. Did he say anything in your presence? 

A. He said, “ Don’t you do that again; I am a cripple.” 
He hollered out so he could be heard all over the place. 

Q. (By Councilman JoRDAN.) Were you in front or 
behind ? 

A. I was behind. 

@. Then you could not see the expression on the faces 
of either of them — you could not see the expression on their 
faces ? 

A. Yes, sir; I caught a side glimpse of them. 

Q. From behind? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Did they pass you by? 

A. Iwas out on the piazza, and they went in through 
the — 

Q. How far away from you were they? 

A. Well, when they came out from the toilet not more 
than five feet. 

~Q. <And you consider that they were near enough, and 
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you were in a position at the time so that you could notice 
whether they were both in an excited condition or not? 

A. Yes, sir, when going through the ward. 

@. And instead of being directly behind, you were a little 
to the side, so that you got a side glance at their faces ? 

AS SY 0s, e1r. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Mr. Overn, do you know why 
William Vail left here ? 

A. Do I know?—no, ma’am. That is, I don’t know, 
only that he was a man kicking at everything, finding fault 
with the people, but I didn’t see anybody bothering him. 

@. Do I understand that you have a coat? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Why didn’t you wear it to-day? 

A. I don’t wear it in these warm days. 

Q. When you polish the floors do you have to stoop over 
to do it, or do you use a long-handled polisher ? 

A. Idon’t have to stoop much. 

Q. Is it a weight with a handle to it? 

A. It is a weight. 

@. You push it? 

A. You push it from you. 

@. Were you treated during those first four days after 
you came into the hospital? 

A. Yes, ma’am, with»soft solids; I got no medicine for 
the first four days. 

Did you have any medicine after that ? 

Yes, ma’am. 

And you had milk right along ? 

Yes. 

And special diet ? 

Special diet ? 

Did you have ice cream ? 

No, I didn’t get that right away; I got it afterwards. 
So you had some? 

Yes, ma’am. 

And you had steak ? 

Such as it was. 

And eggs? 

Yes, ma’am. 

How often was the milk sour? 

Well — 

How often can you remember it was sour ? 
Well, during those hot months, during August. 
How long is it that you have been here? 

This time three weeks. 
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(). And you remember the milk was sour three times 
altogether. 

A. No, ma’am, more. 

(. How many times? 

A. Ihave seen the milk sour three times this time, and 
when here before, in the month of August, it was sour quite 
a number of times. 

Q. Can you remember how many times? 

A. Well, three or four times. 

Q. How many cups of milk did you have every day? 

A. Three, one for each meal. 

Q. You said you were in poor shape when you left the 
Massachusetts General Hospital ? 

A. In very bad shape. 

(). Have you improved down here ? 

A. When I first came — yes, ma’am. 

@. When this matter first happened that you speak of, 
when you were on the platform, did you go beyond the door 
of the hospital ? 

A. Yes, ma’am, I did, after I heard O’Brien holler. 

@. And did you see anything? 

A. Nothing only —I saw them both. 

Q. Do you remember you had a talk with Dr. Hartwell 
about this, January 27? 

A. ihe: ma’am. 

(. Do you remember you testified ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

(). Do you remember what you testified ? 

A. Iremember hearing O’Brien holler, * Don’t put your 
hands on me; I am a cripple.” 

Q. Did Dr. Hartwell ask you if you saw anything, and 
what did you answer? 

A. I told him I didn’t see anything. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You say you have a mop to 
mop the floor with ? 

A. A polisher. 

Q. How much does that polisher weigh, in your judg- 
ment ? 

: I should say it must weigh ten or twelve pounds. 
Quite a long handle on it? 

Yes, sir. 

So you can push it along and stand erect? 

You cannot stand in any position erect, and you have 
t a little weight on it so as to get a shine on the floor. 
Q. Does it have any effect on your lungs? 

A. It affects me right here in the back, on both sides. 
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Q. Are you troubled with your breathing after working 
at that for some time? 

dy + Yes, Sir. 

Q. The first time you were here, you were here about 
eight months ? 

Ate Veaair, 

Q.. That would be from November until last J une ? 

A. No, that was from the 25th of July until March 17. 
I went out on the 17th of March, and I think, if you will 
reckon that up, vou will find it is about eight months. 

@. You'’remember the milk being sour four or five times 
in that length of time, during the summer months ? 

A. The latter part of July and in August. 

@. So in that case it must have been probably sour about 
once a month or twice a month ? 

A.. Probably that. 

@. Since you have come back you have seen it sour 
three times ? 

A. Probably that. 

@. And you have been here only three weeks — an 
average of once a week ? 

A. Iam three weeks here Monday. 

@. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) You don’t have to lift this 
floor polisher, do you; it slides on the floor ? 

A. You have to lift it when fetching it from the toilet. 

But when using it you don’t have to lift it? 

A. No, ma’am. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) But you have to stoop over? 

Aya) 68,2810; 

Q. And it causes a congestion of the lungs? 

A. Yes, sir; it starts me*coughing at times. 

Q- SEB Councilman JoRDAN. ) Where did this affair of 
O’Brien’s happen ; in the lavatory or the corridor? 

A. It started in the corridor going through Ward B. 

Q. Started in the corridor? 

A. I guess before you get to Ward B, the corridor 
running into the toilet. 

Q. (By Alderman BromperGc.) Mr. Overn, do you 
know whether or not this assault — this supposed assault — 
on O’Brien was investigated by the institution ? 

A. Well, no more than we were called up to Dr. Hart- 
well’s office. 

Q. Well, there was some investigation-— whether an 
investigation took place or not ? 

A. I see no investigation, only — 

Q. Were you called to testify ? 
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A. Dr. Hartwell did. 

Q. He asked you some questions about it, and you re- 
plied at the time ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

-Q. (By Mr. Dospins.) In reply to Dr. Hartwell, when 
you said you didn’t see anything, what do you mean by 
that ? 

A. Well, I meant I did not see Dr. Cox strike the man. 

Q. Did you tell Dr. Hartwell you heard something ? 

A. Yes, I told him about it and he took it right down. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) He has testified to that. Who 
was Dr. Hartwell — what was his position at the time ? 

A. Superintendent. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is all. 


STEPHEN J. HUGHES — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Doppins.) What is your full name? 
Stephen J. Hughes. 
How long have you been in this institution ? 
Going on two years. 
The CHAIRMAN. — Talk a little louder, please, so that 
the people at the other end of the table may hear. 
The Witness. — I am kind of hoarse. 
(Questions resumed by Mr. DoBBINs.) 
How old are you? 
Twenty-six, going on 27. 
What seems to be your trouble? 
Lung trouble. 
You are over in the new OS Pb 
Yes, sir. 
Do you remember of the trouble between Mr. 
OQ’ Brien— James O’Brien — and Dr. Cox? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Will you please tell the committee what you know of 
it, what you saw yourself? 
A. Dr. Cox sent James O’Brien to do certain work. He 
was on two canes — carrying two canes. 
Q. (By Alderman BRoMBERG.) Tell us what you saw. 
A. I saw Dr. Cox making an attempt to strike this James 
O’Brien. 
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(. You saw him attempt to strike O’Brien? 
TAS syh¥ O85, ) S17. 

Q. Did O’Brien say anything ? 

Aa Be; SIT: 

Oo: 


What did he say? 
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A. He told him to go to bed, and O’Brien said he would 
make him suffer for that. 

Q. Did you see O’Brien on the floor at any time? 

Ace ge-O8, Sits 

@. Did he fall, or was he pushed down; how did he 
happen to get on the floor? 

A. No, he didn’t fall—he shoved him. He made an 
attempt to strike him in Ward A. _ I was polishing the floor 
at the same time, and I saw what was going on in Ward A. 
How near to O’Brien were you at the time? 

About four or five feet. 

Then you could see the doctor if he raised his hand? 
Yes, sir. 

Did he raise his hand ? 

Yes, sir. 

He didn’t strike him? 

No, sir. 

Did O’Brien warn him or anything? 

Yes, sir. 

What did he say? 

Well, he told him —I told you before. He said he 
a a cripple, 

He mentioned that he was a cripple? 

Yes, sir. 

Did he say anything else? 

No, sir. 

You saw Dr. Cox at that time; did he aieek angry ? 
Yes, sir. 

Did O’Brien go to bed ? 

Yes, sir. 

When did you see O’Brien next after he was in bed? 
After he was in bed I seen him. 

Did you see Dr. Cox near him after that ? 

ase air: 

What happened then? 

I saw him take a magazine out of his hand and tell 
him he was not allowed to read a book. 

Q. Did Dr. Cox speak to you about this occurrence at 


wa 
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any time? 
BaLNoo sr, 
Q. Did Dr, Hartwell ? 
Aa 68 oir. 


Q. What did Dr. Hartwell say to you about it? 2 

A. He called me to the front office and asked me what I 
knew about it, and I told him the same as I am telling 
you. : 
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The CHAIRMAN. — Do any other members of the committee 
desire to ask Mr. Hughes any questions ? 

Q. (By Alderman BRomBeErG.) Mr. Hughes, what called 
your attention to this incident first ? 

A. Well, I heard this James O’Brien talking pretty loud 
to Dr. Cox, and I stopped my work, polishing the floor, in 
Ward A. 

2». How far were you from them then? 

Well, I was about four or five feet. 

And you looked up? 

Yes, sir. 

What did you see ? 

I saw Dr. Cox make an attempt to strike O’Brien. 
Show us how? 

He stood with his right hand up about to his right 


€ 
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hip. 
(Witness illustrates with his hand parallel to his right hip, 
with fist clenched. ) 

Q. He had his fist down next to his hip ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Did he attempt to give the blow? 

A. What I saw is as far as he got. 

Q. That is what you saw — his fist down in this manner ? 
(Illustrating. ) 

A. Yes,-sir. 

@. What did he say — Dr. Cox? 

A. He told him to go to bed. He said he would, and he 
gave him a chance to take his clothes off and get into bed. 

@. Where did this occur? 

A. Over in the old hospital in Ward A. 

Q. In Ward A of the old hospital ? 

AS = 4Y 68.°s1r. 

Q. What did O’Brien say at that time to Dr. Cox when 
you were within four feet? 

A. He told him he would fix him for this; he said he 
was going to have it brought up before the trustees and the 
superintendent. 

Q. You have previously given this testimony at the hear- 
ing before Dr. Hartwell? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. When did Dr. Cox take the magazine away from 
O’Brien ? 

A. About four or five minutes afterwards. He went 
down in Ward B, then he came back to Ward A again. He 
saw him looking at the magazine and took it out of his hand. 

Q. Where was O’Brien? 
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In bed. 
He got to bed pretty lively then ? 
Yes, sir. 
Any further disturbance after that that you know of? 
No, sir; not that I know of. 
(By Councilman JoRDAN.) Mr. Hughes, all that 
you : saw went on in Ward A? 

Aa > Y €8,;,815. 

Q. Do you know where this first occurred — where the 
first trouble started ? 

A. It started out on the veranda; I didn’t see that part 
of it. 

Q. You say you saw this man going up — O’Brien go up ? 

A. O’Brien was standing on his feet at the time. 

Q. You didn’t see him on the floor? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. According to your other testimony, at the time it 
started they had to walk through the corridor from Ward B 
to A? 


O>Oror 


From Ward B to ne 

Then you didn’t see the man on the floor ? 

No, sir. 

You didn’t see the doctor attempt to strike him ? 

He didn’t attempt to strike him in Ward A. 

What kind of an attempt did he make ? 

(Witness describes it again.) With his hand like 
that, as far as his right hip. 

Q. (By Alderman BromBERG.) Mr. Hughes, you made 
the statement a little while ago that you saw O’Brien on the 
floor; you mean that he was walking on the floor? 

A. He was standing on the floor. I don’t mean he was 
lying on the floor. 

Q. Facing Dr. Cox ? 
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Acs-y 68,617. 
@. When you saw this attempt made? 
Al Yes; sir. 


Q. (By the CHAIRMAN. ) Did you understand from any 
conversation you heard between Dr. Cox and O’Brien at that 
time what the cause or nature of the trouble was? 

A. It was about carrying beds or something. 

Q. Could you hear any of the conversation which led 
you to believe it was on that account? 

A: - No, sir. 

Q. All you heard were excited voices; and you saw Dr. 
Cox in a threatening attitude, but you didn’t see him assault 
him to your knowledge ? 
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A. No, sir, I did not. 

Q. Was that ver y long after the trouble had commenced ? 

A. I could not say. I did not see what started it. 

‘Q. When they walked by you, how far away did they 
pass from you? 

A. I was standing here.. (Witness describes the situa- 
tion.) They were but four or five feet away. 
Where? 
They came by from Ward B to Ward A. 
And passed not over five or six feet from you? 
Yes, sir. 
Did you notice whether Dr. Cox looked excited or 
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Yes, sir; he did. 
Did O’Brien look as if he were afraid of Dr. Cox ? 
He did. 
How fast was O’Brien limping along on his two canes ? 
He was going along very slowly. 
Did Dr. Cox say anything in your hearing? 
No. 
Just got him to his bed? 
Yes, sir. 
And then O’Brien took a magazine and went to 
reading it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did he get it? 

A. On the table in the ward. 

Q. And then Dr. Cox came back in five minutes or so, 
and saw him reading the novel, and took it away from him? 


And then they stopped you from working at all? 
After I went up town and came back; I haven’t done 
much since. 

(). Have you been in the hospital here ? 

A. All the time since I have been here. 

Q. Are you satisfied with your treatment over there ? 

A. No, sir, Iam not. The treatment is good enough, 
but I don’t just like the food. 


A. =Yesssir: 

Q. What do you do here? 

A. Not any work just at present. 

Q. At that time you were waxing floors ? 
AY C8 A 81Fi 

@. Did you find the work pretty laborious ? 
SA AY CBS SIT; 

Q. And you made a complaint that the work was hard? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 

AL: 
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Do you take medicine ? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you get it regularly ? 

Yes, sir. 

But you have some objection to the food. Is it the 
ity or the quantity ? 

The quality. 

The quality is not good, you say ? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you get enough of it — what it is? 

Well, considerable. 

Have you ever found the milk sour over there ? 

Yes, sir. 

How many times? 

Oh, three or four times a week. 

What kind of milk is it, pretty good milk or pretty 
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A. Well, it is pretty weak milk — more like watered or 
skimmed milk. 

Q. Do you get eggs over there occasionally ? 

AS 7Y 68, “sir: 

Q. Are they pretty good or not very good? 

A. Sometimes they are good and sometimes bad — you 
cannot depend on them. 

Q. Did you ever get a really bad ege that you could not 


Asa Xs. 
Q. What became of it? 
A. I left it on the side —on the table. 
Q. Did you get a substitute for it? 

A. Sometimes I would, but sometimes they would not 
have them boiled. 

Q. How many eggs do you get? 

A. Two eggs. 

Q. So that if they were not boiled up you would not get 
any more ? 

A. I don’t think I’would get them unless they felt like 
giving them. 

Q. Do you know of cases where eggs have been asked 
for and not received under those or any other conditions ? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. Have you known of any cases where men asked for 
eggs and would not get them? 

A. No, sir; I don’t. 

Q. (By Mrs. Liycotn.) Mr. Hughes, whom did you 
complain to about working? “ 
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I complained to Dr. Hartwell. 

What did he do then ? 

He didn’t give me any satisfaction about it. 

When was that? 

Well, that was about six months ago. 

Who excused you from your work ? 

Nobody excused me. 

I think you said you are not working now? 

Not since I have been up town. 

How did it come about; who told you you need not 
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A. I have not been asked to do any work since coming 

back this time, about a month or so. 

Do you say your trouble is worse ? 

Yes, sir; and with a kidney trouble, a slight touch. 
Do you have special diet? 

Yes, ma’am. 

What does it consist of ? 

Eggs and what they call extras. 

Do you get ice cream and pudding ? 

Yes, ma’am. 

You have had chicken ? 

Yes, ma’am. 

Steak and milk three times a day ? 

Yes, ma’am. Sometimes the milk would not come 
over three times a day and the patients would have to go 
without it. 

Q..4-(Bythe Chatmnat) What reason was given for 
that ? 

A. I don’t know, sir. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) Do you get oatmeal for 
breakfast ? 

A. Yes, ma’am, and supper, both. 

Q. In regard to this trouble that there was, do you re- 
member going before Dr. Hartwell, January 26, and making 
a statement in regard to the trouble? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Do you remember testifying here to-day that O’Brien 
said, “I will make you suffer for it,” to Dr. Cox? 

Yes, ma'am. 

Do you stand by it? 

Yes, ma’am. 

Did you see Dr. Cox touch him ? 
No, ma’am. 

Did you think he would touch him? 
Yes, ma’am. 
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(. How far behind O’Brien was Dr. Cox ? 

A. About three or four feet. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) At the time you referred to 
Dr. Cox being four feet behind’ O’Brien, was that after they 
were walking through the ward, or at the time Dr. Cox had 
his fist clinched — how far away was he then? 

A. Well about three feet. 

@. He was nearer than the time he was — Mrs. Lincoln 
referred to, or you when you answered her ? 

Yes, sir. 

Was he near enough to strike him if he wanted to ? 
Yes, sir. 

(By Mrs. Linconn.) But he didn’t strike him? 

No, ma’am. 

(By the CHAIRMAN.) Did you state you get chicken 
and steak and ice cream over at the hospital? Now what is 
the condition of all that stuff; is the chicken good? 

A. Sometimes it is very poor. 

Q. What do you mean by that? 

A. It is tough, and does not smell the proper way to put 
in your stomach. 

Q. Smells old? Do I understand there is a general ob- 
jection to it in the hospital? Do you know that the patients 
would like to get more of it? 

GN 0 Asiras ts 

Q. What is the nature of it? Is it tough and smells old, 
boiled too much, or what ? 

Smells old. 
How much of it do you get? 
Not very much. 
Do you get enough to have a good feed of it? 
No, sir. 
When you get chicken do you get eggs, ice cream, etc.? 
No, sir. We get chicken twice a week, Monday and 
Thursday night. We get steak every meal at noon time. | 
2 And eggs at night? 
Yes, sir. 

°. When you get chicken you do not get the other 
things? You get different things at different times in the 
week ? 

AY O8,, SIP. 

(). Is there anything you get enough of, and if you asked 
for more would you get it? 

A. The only thing I know of is pea soup; that we get 
to-day; but cabbage, there is not a tablespoonful on the plate, 
and if we asked for more we would not get it. 
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@. Do you have boiled dinner in the consumptives’ 
hospital ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Any extras with it? 
A. Pudding to-day. ° 
Q. How much pudding do you get? 
A. A small-sized dish. 
Q. How much? Would it fill that glass? (pointing to a 
tumbler on the table.) 
It would about half fill it. 
Is the pudding good? 
Well, pretty fair. 
How much ice cream do you get? 
Well, about half a dozen tablespoonfuls. 
(By Alderman BROMBERG.) Were you present when 
Dr. Cox or some other person ordered O’Brien to carry in 
the iron bedsteads ? 
No, sir. 
How do you happen to know about that? 
Only I know of what I seen in Ward A. 
What did you see there about the iron bedsteads ? 
I heard O’Brien speak about bedsteads to Dr. Cox. 
You say you did hear that? 
Yes, sit. 
You didn’t mention that before; now what did he 
say a about bedsteads? 
A. He told him that he could not carry them — that he 
was not able. 
Q. What was the first part of the conversation, as you 
remember it ? 
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A. The first part of it? 

(). How did you happen to hear this conversation ? 

A. What I heard — I was standing in Ward A. 

Q. What did you hear ? 

A. I heard O’Brien tell him he was not able to do the 
work. 

@. Then what did Dr. Cox say ? 

A. He told him he would have to go to bed. 

(). Where was this conversation about iron bedsteads 


that you heard ? 

A. That was out in Ward B—lI don’t know anything 
about that part of it — I was working in Ward A. 

The CHAIRMAN. — He said that before. 

Q. (By Alderman BromBere.) Didn't you talk with 
O’Brien about the iron bedsteads afterwards ? 

A. Yes, sir; I heard O’Brien talking to Dr. Cox. 
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Q@. Afterwards didn’t you talk about it ? 

Aloe Ges * sir, 

@. Did you hear O’Brien talking with Dr. Cox about 
iron bedsteads at any time ? 

A. No, sir; I did not. 

@. Did you have any conversation with O’Brien after 
this incident was over ? 

At Yes osir: 

@. You had this conversation and he told you the cause 
of the trouble ? 

A. He asked me would I go as a witness to what I had 
seen. I told him yes. 

Did he tell you the cause of the trouble? 

No, sir. 

Did he tell you about the bedsteads ? 

I heard him tell Dr. Cox he could not lift them. 

And now you say you did hear him tell Dr. Cox 
about them ? 

An, YOS, Sirs al did: 

@. Where did you hear that ? 

A. In Ward A, after he got in bed. 

(). Now, tell us what he said? 

A. He told him he could not do that work; that he was 
not able. 

Q. Try to repeat the conversation, as nearly as you can 
remember ? 

A. That is as near as I can remember it. 

Q. Now, you haven’t told us what you remember yet. 
Tell us what you remember about the conversation that took 
place between O’Brien and Dr. Cox, after O’ Brien was in bed ? 

A. I told you what I heard of it; that is all I know 
about it. 

Q. Did Dr. Cox say anything to O’Brien about the bed- 
stead when O’Brien was in bed ? 


OPOore 


UA? ANOS Sit: 
(). He didn’t? 
AS. NO; sir. 


Q. Did O’Brien say anything to Dr. Cox about the bed- 
steads when he was in bed? 
Yes, sir; he said he was not able to carry them. 
Did he mention bedsteads at all — what did he say ? 
Yes, sir; he said he could not do the work. 
When he was in bed ? 
Yes, sir. 
Now, what conversation did you have with O’Brien 
after this thing was over? 


O>Orer 
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A. I didn’t have any conversation with him; I was doing 
my work; I didn’t have time to talk with him. 

Q. Did you have a conversation with him about being 
a witness in this case? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. What did he say ? 

A. He asked me if I saw anything about it. He took 
my name, and I went up before Dr. Hartwell. 

(. Did you tell O’Brien what you saw? 

A. No, I did not. He asked me if I would go as a wit- 
ness; he seen I was standing there. 

Q. You had no further conversation about the case at 
all? 

A. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any other questions to be 
asked of Mr. Hughes? 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Did Mr. O’Brien ask you to 
go as a witness ? 

A. Before Dr. Hartwell. 

. Who was Dr. Hartwell at the time? What position 
did he hold in this institution ? 

A. He was superintendent. 

Q. And, Mr. Hughes, you testified you were not satisfied 
with the special diet and chicken. Did you ever complain 
of it? 

A. No, I did not. 

@. Why didn’t you complain of it? 

A. Whenever I find anything not good, I leave it and 
don’t touch it. 

@. Did you like the pudding? 

A. The pudding is pretty fair to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any other questions to be 
asked of the witness? Well, you are excused for the pres- 
ent, and we are much obliged for your attendance. 

Alderman Notan.—I would lke to ask you, Mrs. 
~ Lincoln, when Mrs. King was on the stand what did you say 
the probationary period was? I think she said two months. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — My impression is it is three. 

Alderman NoLAn. — Your book says four. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. —I think it has been increased now. 


DANIEL MULLEN — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.) What is your full name? 
A. -Daniel Mullen. 


Q. How long have you been in this institution ? 
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How long have I been here? About four years. 
What are you treated for here — your complaint ? 
Lung trouble. 

Do you receive your medicine regularly ? 

Yes, sir. 

What do you do here, what work ? 

I am a barber. 

Do you shave the inmates here when they want it ? 
Yes, sir. 

Do you shave any of the bodies? 

No, sir. 

Have you ever? 

No;-s1 

Are they shaved, do you know? 

Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Dospins. —I believe it was stated they were all 
shaved by an orderly. 

The CHAIRMAN. — To his knowledge. 

Q. (Mr. Dossins, continuing.) Is there any other bar- 
ber here ? 

A. Yes, in the institution here. He has never done any 
of my work on the other side. 

Q. What is his name? 

A. Daniels, I believe. 

@. Do you have anything to do with the morgue over 
there ? 

A. Ihave worked over there. 

(J. You have worked over there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When? 

A. Well, I don’t know what year it was. It was the 
time Mr. Foss, an orderly, was taken sick and died, I took 
his place as orderly in Ward A. 

@. You acted as orderly in Ward A? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long ago was that? 

A. Well, I Aare t recollect whether it was three years ago 
or over that. You can look back to see when Mr. Foss 
died, and tell easily what month it was. 

Well, have you been in the morgue recently ? 
No, sir, not recently. 

Did you ever find the morgue open ? 

Oh, a number of times. 

Did you ever find the bodies there uncovered ? 
The bodies uncovered ? — when I went there. 
On the table ? 


ZPOPOPOPOPOrOPOr 
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A. On the table. 

(Q. What condition were they in? 

A. After being operated on, and I have taken and washed 
them, and put them back into the — 

Q. Ice chest ? 

A. PY OS S8ir. 

Q. You mean an autopsy had been performed on them ? 

A. Yes, sit. 

Q. Were they cut up much when you saw them, or how 
were they? 


A. Some of them were cut more than others ? 
Q. And sewed up ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You cleaned them, did you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 


When you put them back in the ice chest how did you 
put them back in there ? 

A. I put a sheet over them, and put them on the 
stretcher. 

Q. How did you put it on — wind it round them ? 

A. [laid it right on. 

Q. Anything else on them? 

A. Sometimes they had stockings on them, and some- 
times not. I would cover the head and all with the sheet. 

Q. (By Alderman BromBEre.) Mr. Mullin, was this 
three years ago that you worked in the morgue last ? 

A. No, I have worked there later than that. 

Q. How much later? 

A. When Mr. Foss was on duty, and when Mr. Bowdoin 
was on duty. 


@. How recently was that — two years ago? 

A. Yes, more than that; I think it was three years ago. 

Q. And you have not worked in the morgue since that 
time ? 

A. No, sir, I have not worked there since. 

Q. What would you say about finding the morgue door 
open; was that three years ago? 

A. Ihave found the morgue door open later than that. 


Q. How late? 

A. About two years ago. 

Q. And how did you happen to go over there to the 
morgue ? 

A. I went over with baskets cf dirt and paper baskets 
that I carried over and emptied in the barrels which were 
opposite the morgue door. 

Q. And you found the morgue door open? 
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A. It was within three or four inches of being closed up 
tight ? 

Q. Did you know anybody was in there ? 

A. I know nobody was, because I saw the orderlies 
coming from the hospital and go in then. 

@. You saw them go in and the door was open two or 
three inches, and they were in there ? 

A. No, because they were not in there, but they left the 
door open and went over to the hospital, and then came back. 
They left the door open, intending to come back ? 
Yes, sir. 

Did you see them come back? 

Yes, sir. 

Taking a body back ? 

No, sir. 

What for? 

To clean up. 

They hadn’t completed their work ? 

Yes; I suppose some one ordered them to go and they 
went over again. 

How long had they been gone? 

Oh, I don’t know. Isawthem come over. I emptied 
my baskets and went back. 

@. You don’t know how long that door was open? They 
might have just gone out four or five minutes before? 

A. But they must have gone out before I left the hos- 
pital, because I didn’t meet them. 

@. How long would it take to go over? 

A. Only a minute or two. 

Q. But when you went over to empty your baskets you 
saw them coming over? 

A. I emptied my baskets on the left hand side, and looked 
round and saw the morgue open. 

Q. How many times did you see it open — once? 

A. I have seen the door wide open before — long before 
that. 

Q. I am speaking now of the last incident, about two 
years ago. 

No, I don’t think I did. 

You have seen it open since? 

No, I don’t think I did. 

Have you had occasion to go to the morgue since? 
No, sir. 

You are a barber, and shave the patients in the hos- 
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Yes, sir. 
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Q. But have nothing to do with shaving the patients in 
the institution ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You say you shave these people —do you get paid 
for shaving them ? 

A. No, siz. 

Q. You shave them upon their request or the request of 
the superintendent? 


Who tells you to shave them? 
At certain days I go — to one hospital Wednesday and 
the other Saturday. 


A. Ihave got to doit. I am put out for that work. 
Q. Do you go to the beds and shave them ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. While in bed? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 

i. 


@. What do you do other days? 

I have a little garden up here where I am trying to 
raise some vegetables. 

You do that simply as a pastime ? 

Something like that. 

And it gives you a little recreation ? 

I am trying to keep my wind up. 

How do you feel just now? 

Pretty fair, but a little exertion will take my wind. 
How old a man are you? 

Well, I will be fifty-three years of age. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any other question desired to be asked 
by the members of the committee? 

Q. (By Mr. Dosbiys.) Have youany complaint to make 
about the food that is received here ? 

A. Well, there ought to be. 

Q. (By Alderman BROMBERG.) Have you any complaint 
to make? 

(A. Ves. Sir; 

Q. (By Mr. Dossrys.) Let us hear it. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) State your real objection to 
the food. 

A. Well, we get plenty of it, but half the time it is not 
cooked. ‘The meat is rotten half the time. They get a steak 
there —I don’t know what they are. Billy McWatts wanted 
me to put one of them for a heel on his shoe, and it wasn’t 
large enough for that. 

(). You are in the hospital? 


ie 
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@. How about the milk ? 

A. Well, I guess we get that second-hand; the cream is 
taken off before we get it, what little cream there is. 

@. Now your eggs? You get eggs, too? 

A. I don’t know how long they have been in the lime 
before we get them — they were cold-storage eggs. 

@. And you get steak every day? 

A. We get steak every day. 

@. If there were any of those bodies shaved, who would 
get that work? 

A. Iwas the one to do it. 

@. Was the barber from this part called ? 

A. No, sir; he never was yet. There is not any barber 
downstairs here long enough to get called over there. 


What is the matter with him? 
He has consumption. 
(By Mr. JORDAN.) Isn’t there another inmate who 
acts as orderly there? 

A. We call it night watchman over there. 

Q. He is night orderly ? 

Me OR BITS 

Q. Who is he? 

A. Charle Tolman. 
- The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any other questions by the 
members of the committee ? 

@. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. Mullen, you say you have 
acted as orderly after Mr. Foss had been taken sick ? 

Ay 4 Y 68, sir, 

Q. Was Mr. Foss the regular orderly of the institution, 
a paid orderly ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
Did you do about everything that he used to do before 


Q. What do you mean by that? 

A. They are short-term men. 

@. You have acted as orderly over there? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What other inmate has acted as orderly ? 
A. This Stephen Hughes has acted as orderly. 
Q. He is there now? 

Ax 62Y €8; 812 

Q. He is an inmate? 

AY OSs. S19, 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 


Q. 
that ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you do it alone, just the same as he used to? 
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A. Just the same. 
Q. Who did you take your orders from? 
A. I took my orders from the head nurse. 

Did you understand that you had been appointed an 
orderly with all the privileges of an orderly, and assumed all 
the duties an orderly would assume ? 

A. Iwas told to act as orderly there — to go to work. 

Q. And you used to have to go through all’ the work of 
the orderly in the morgue ? 

Ae Yes. 

Q@. You went down to take care of the bodies, etc.? 

A. I had a man to help me. There is an orderly in 
Ward B. 

(. Who was the other man ? 

A. He is the paid man in Ward B. 

@. Was he over you? 

A. Yes, he was over me, but didn’t have anything to do 
with my ward. 

Q. But when you went to the morgue you always went 
with him to do any work? 

A. Well, he was there sometimes. 

Q. Sometimes you were alone ? 

A. Yes, to clean up there. 

@. Prepare the bodies and put them in the cooler? 

A. Icould not put theminalone. I could prepare them, 
and then he would come over to help me. 

@. Did you ever place any of the bodies in the coffins ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State the condition of the bodies; that is, I mean 
whether they had clothing on them after the autopsies. 

A. Some of the bodies had shrouds on, some didn’t. 
Some had nothing but sheets on. 

@. On which side was the majority —those that had 
shrouds or sheets ? 

A. Well, I guess the majority had shrouds on; I guess 
they did. 

(. Do you know where the bodies went? 

A. I think most of them went to the city. 

(). Those that were buried down here ? 

A. They had sheets on. 

Q. Those that went to the city generally had shrouds 
and stockings ? 

A. There was one of them—come to recollect — had a 
sheet on that went to the city. 

Q. Do you remember any without stockings on that 
went to the city? 
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A. Well, I won't be sure—I won’t say I do. I didn’t 
look to see the clothes. 5 
Q. Did you see any bodies left in the morgue an undue 
length of time? 
A. Isaw one here the other day, only lately, I thought 
was left pretty long. 
What was his name? 
Mink. I think he was left there long enough. 
You were in the morgue that day ? 
No, sir, I didn’t go in. 
How did you know he was left so long ? 
I just saw that piece in the paper. 
The CHAIRMAN. — You cannot tell what there is from 
that. 
Witness. — You asked what I knew. 
You say you are a barber? 
Yes, sir. 
How many men do you shave a week ? 
Oh, about eighty. 
About forty in each ward ? 
No, sir. I shave about fifty-five, I believe, in the 
hospital, Wards A and B. 
How many wards — two? 
Yes, sir; and then there is O, M and P in the new. 
Have you a regular barber shop? 
I lug that around with me. 
What does it consist of ? 
A chair, two razors and a strop. 
Have you got a mug? 
Yes. 
A strop and brush? 
Yes, sir. 
Do you use the same brush on all the patients ? 
The same brush — yes, sir. 
And do you use practically the same razor, or more 
than one? 
A= ony -PS,-8ir: 
Q. Use that until it gets dull, and then start on the 
other? 
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Yes, sir. 

@. Do you bring any water with you? 

A. Yes, sir; a mug of water. 

. Anda mug with soap in it? 

Ac Y O8, Bir. 

@. And you use that same soap and mug? 
A. The same lather right straight through. 
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Q. For how many men? 

A. About fifty-five in one ward and about twenty-five or 
thirty in another. 

Q. And you start out with a barber’s chair, strop, two 
mugs, a brush and three razors ? 

A, Gay 68, SIT 

Q. And with that mug of water and that piece of soap 
you shave all those men? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you carry any towels at all? 

A. I carry two. 

Q. Those two finish off the whole of them? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do any of the men object to having you shave 
them after shaving others ? 

A SY €5,-S1f; 

Q. Did some of them object? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do you say to them? 

A. Isay I cannot help it; if they want to kick go some- 
where else — not kick with me. 

@. You don’t use any bay rum or witch hazel, or any- 
thing of that kind? (No response.) 

Q. What do you do with the lather? Do you carry a 
bunch of paper with you? 


A. <Y esr sire 

Q. Does anybody help you? 

A; No;sir. 

Q. You go right through them all alone ? 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. Who gave you orders to act as orderly ?— you said 


the head nurse ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was that? 

A. Miss Welch. I won’t be certain whether it was Miss 
Welch or Miss Chisholm. 

(. Miss or Mrs. 

A. Miss, I think. 

Q. How long have you been a barber now? 

A. I have been a barber about three years, or two years 
and a half. 

Q. Are there many of the patients that object: to the way 
that you shave them ? 

A. Why, yes. 

Q. Quite a number? 

Av oY 68,7818, 
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Q. Are any of them afflicted with any diseases that 
might be transferred from one to another ? 

A. Yes, syphilitic cases. 

Q. You go from syphilitic cases to consumptive ? 

A. Yes, I go for the whole of them. 

Q. Did you ever think it had any tendency to spread 
disease in the three years you have shaved ? 

A. Some of them complained of sore faces, and said I had 
given them the barber’s itch — but I don’t know. 

Q. (By Alderman FARWELL.) Did I understand you 
use the same brush and razors on the syphilitic cases that 
you do on the others ? 

Ay -CS2 SIF: 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsrys.) I would like to ask you if you 
use the same towel on all these patients ? 

Aas) €s. 

Q. Two towels? 

A. Two towels. 

Q. Now as regards your razors; do you put them in any 
hot water or any other after shaving the inmates ? 

A. I wipe them; that is all. 

Q. Do you sterilize it? 

A. No, sir. I have nothing to sterilize them with; 
nothing to put them in. 

Q. Do you use the same lather or make up fresh ? 

A. I don’t make up any second lather, but go right 
along. When it is dried up I put the brush in and mix it 
up again, and go right along. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) What becomes of the products 
of the garden which you have ? 

A. I feed it out to the patients. 

Q. They have the benefit of it ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

And you enjoy taking care of the garden? 

I aint got none yet. 

Didn’t you tell the gentlemen you enjoyed working in 
the garden ‘ ? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Orin regard to the shaving, why don’t you change the 
water? Did anybody ever object to your changing the 
water ? 

A. Why don’t I change it? It would take me all the 
week to do the work if I done that. I don’t carry no tank 
with me. 

Q. Did anybody object to your changing the water ? 

A. But I did; I wasn’t getting any pay for it. 


ere 
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Q. So you didn’t want to change it? 

A. That is the way they always did it, the barber who 
went before me. Of course when I saw him do it I done 
it. | 
You could get water in the ward, could you not? 

I could not get it in the ward. If I went down in 
the kitchen I could get it, or the bath-room. 

On the same floor? 

Yes, ma’am. 

And could you have more towels if you wanted them ? 
I didn’t want them. 

But you could if you wanted them ? 

Yes, ma’am. 

These men that you shave, are they shaved by their 
own ‘request; do you shave the men because they want to be 
shaved ? 

A. Sometimes I get an order to go over and shave them. 
They want to be shaved sometimes, and other times the 
nurse makes them whether they want to be shaved or not. 

Q. Do you know that it is against the rules that any man 
with a contagious disease should be shaved by you? 

A. . Did I know it? 

Ls ries: 

A. Yes, but I never knew these rules to be followed up 
here. 

Q. You spoke about eggs. How do you know they were 
cold-storage eggs ? 


PO 
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A. Why, anybody could tell that. 

Q. How? 

A. By the taste of them. 

Q. You didn’t know they were Western eggs? 

A. Westerneggs? No. They were cold-storage, what 
I got. 


Alderman Nou~an.— What is the difference between 
Western and cold-storage ? 

Mrs. Lincoutn. —I could not answer that. 

The CHAInMAN. — I don’t think the lady should ask any 
questions she can’t answer herself. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — How does the witness know that they 
were cold-storage ? : 

WItTNEsS. — Oh, you are trying to catch me in something. 

Q. (By the CHArrMAN.) Mr. Mullen, did you ever know 
you had ever eaten an egg only very shortly laid ? 

A. Did I know? 

Q. Have you ever been round a farm where they have 
fresh eggs ? 
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Q. At some other time in your hfe? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you noticed, I suppose, that the shell on the fresh 
egg is filled right up with meat. 

A. Yes, sir; the shell is full. 

Q. On these eges when you crack the top of them — 

A. The egg has settled right down, and the shell was as 
thin as tissue paper. 

Q. And your impression was that it had been laid quite 
a long time, and if not kept in cold storage must eco eae 
have spoiled. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that is why you came to that judgment? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In regard to water in the hospital; how far would 
you have to go if you did go to get water. 
Startiug about the middle of the hospital, say, sixty 


feet. 
Q. As long as this room? 
AS XES, sir 
Q. Any longer? 
A. I don’t know — well, as far as over there to the door. 
Q. Where there are fifty beds you start about the middle? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How far would you have to go from the middle of 


this room to get water to shave with? 

A. Well, as far as the outside doorway (indicating). 

Q. If you had to wash your mug at every patient it 
would take you — 

A. I would not be through in a week. 


(). Did they ever send an assistant to you? 
A. No, sir. 

@. Did you ever ask for one? 

Fue LINO, BLT, 


Q. You felt that your predecessor did it, and you could 
do the same thing? 

Aro 4 eY G8, RIF. 

Q. Did you feel that if you made any objection — were 
you afraid in case you made any objections about not having 
help you would be reprimanded ? 

A. Why, certainly. 

Q. You understood if you asked for another man, and 
made a kick, you might be reprimanded, and have your ex- 
tras cut off; that is the general impression, and that is why 
you didn’t ask for more help? 
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(Q. Did you ever see a set of rules in this institution —a 
printed set of rules tacked up on the wall ? 

Mr. PARKER. — [ object to that question. It is putting 
it into his mouth. 

The Wirness. — I don’t recollect of seeing any. 

Q. You don’t, and you have been here four years ? 

NWS Ta Br pa ane 

Q. Mrs. Lincoln asked you whether you knew it was 
against the rules or not to do as you have been doing, and 
you said “ No.” Would you have known if you had seen 
some rules ? 

Mrs. Lincotn.— The witness answered that previous 
question, “ Yes.” 

(The stenographer was requested to read the answer, 
which was, “ Yes, but I never knew those rules to be fol- 
lowed up here.’’) 

The WiItTNEss. — I never seen any rules. 

You went along just like the other man? 

Yes, sir. 

There wasn’t any rules? 

No, sir; I have never been told of any. 

(By Alderman Nouan.) Where did you go to get 
thos e towels — who furnished the towels to you? 

x The head nurse. 

@. Did she ever suggest to you that you ought to have 
more towels ? 

A. Well, no; I never made no inquiries. 

Q.~ Did she ever SUSE sbi 

AssCN 0: 

@. And she knew you were going to use them in your 
business as barber ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And in this ward where these so-called contagious 
diseases are, who is in charge? | 
‘It is Miss O’Neil, I believe. 


ZBOPOPO 


Between two and three months. 
Who is with her? 
I don’t know — she who was night matron then. 
They have full charge of the ward? 
Yes, sir. 
Do they ever offer any objections to your shaving 
the patients in there ?. 
A, SNOy SIT; 
Q. They know you went through all the wards? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the superintendent ever offer you separate towels 
to ply your trade with in the different wards? 

A. Never. 

@. While superintendent of the institution did he ever 
come to you and caution you against shaving those people in 
the infected wards ? 

AGeeoNos sir. 

@. You have been three years here shaving? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) I want to ask you again, are 
the men obliged to be shaved ? 

A. Are the men obliged to be shaved ? 

G5 Kes: ! 

A. Well, if I didn’t shave one of them I don’t get more 
than cleaned up before I get an order to go and shave him. 

Q. They want to be shaved? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Has anybody ever refused to give you all the towels 
you wanted ? - 

A. I never asked for more than the two I have. 

Q. Did you ever ask for any more shaving cups ? 

A. No; two is enough for me. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You say that you shave them 
because they ask you. They all do not ask you, do they? 
Sometimes the doctor or a nurse sends you over a man? 

Al Yes. 

(. In your other testimony — sometimes a man has got to 
be shaved whether he wants to or not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Therefore that man who gets shaved whether he 
wants to or not has no option in the matter? 

A. They take the beard off because they don’t want to 
work over him — because the beard gets dirty and filthy when 
they eat, and they take it off so that he can be kept clean. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mrs. Lincoln, do you know any rules 
of the institution in regard to shaving — any set of rules ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I don’t know of any. Dr. Cox would 
be the person to formulate such rules. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Is there any set rules, Dr. Cox? 

Dr. Cox.— There is no set of rules for shaving. ‘The 
people who are in any way dangerous are not allowed to be 
shaved. 

Q. (By Mrs. Linco.) I want to ask, please, after you 
have shaved the man where do the ones who are up and 
about go; do you wash their faces? 
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A. No; they washthemselves. If a man is in bed I wash 
him with my towels. 

Q. The others in bed, do you wash them with the same 
towels ? 

A. I wash them right out of the same mug. 

Q. How many of the men are usually in bed, on an aver- 
age — that you shave? 

A. Oh, that is something I don’t know—I could not 
estimate on that. 

Q. About? 

A. May be a dozen. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — Thank you. 


(The morning session adjourned at 2.10 P.M.) 


AFTERNOON SEsSION, 4 0’clock. 
THURSDAY, July 16, 1908. 
Present: Aldermen Bresnahan, Bromberg, Nolan, Far- 
well; Councilmen Cadogan, Jordan, Hurley, Brown, Bradley; 
Mr. Dobbins, Mr. Parker, Mrs. Lincoln, Miss Morse, of the 
Board of Trustees; Alderman Bresnahan presiding. 


MATTHEW J. DORAN — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Doppins.) What is your full name, please? 
Matthew J. Doran. 

How long have you been an inmate here? 

About six years. 

Were you down in the basement, in the smoking- 
room, when Patrick Finn had a fit? 

A. I wasn’t there when he fell. I was there afterwards, 
a little while afterwards. 

Q. How long afterwards ? 

A. Well, perhaps within fifteen minutes, or perhaps half 
-anhour. I couldn’t possibly state, accurately, but somewhere 
in that neighborhood. 

Q. Who was there? 

A. At the time I see him there was no one there but the 
inmates, and he then lay on the floor, and my recollection of 
the matter now is that some time afterwards —I don’t know 
how long afterwards, but some time over an hour, certainly 
— Dr. Snow came there, and he was then lifted on the table, 
one of the tables, and that night they had a game of base 
_ ball, the Deer Island and this island people, and between the 
time that he fell and the time that Dr. Snow got there the 
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Deer Island people came into the hall, and they all had ad- 
vice to offer, but the man lay on the floor until Dr. Snow 
come in. I am now telling my recollection. I have been 
pretty sick, and my recollection isn’t the best. I am telling 
as near the truth as I can, but I cannot say that I am accu- 
rate. I knew Finn, and I knew him formerly; that is, I knew 
him as I know every inmate here. The probability is that I 
don’t know the names of twenty, but I know them and meet 
them every day; and [ then said to Dr. Snow, I said, 
“JT don’t think this man has gota fit; I have known him 
some time, and I have never known him to have a fit; I 
think it is something more serious than that.” And Dr. 
Snow says, “I will see if he has any symptoms of paralysis 
or shock,” and he was then examined, if my recollection 
serves me right, and Dr. Snow did all he could for him. 
I have nothing to s;eak about but what is kindly about Dr. 
Snow. And some time afterwards — but, to continue the 
story, I should have to tell what I heard at that time, if that 
is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You must not tell what you heard. 

The Witness. — Well, from what happened there. There 
was some difficulty about getting a doctor, there was some 
difficulty about getting him to the hospital, and that was 
argued pro and con among the inmates, and Dr. Snow left 
to go upstairs, to go to the telephone, I suppose, but that is 
surmise, and the bell rang for us to go to bed, and he was 
then laving on the table. Two of the inmates, Barney Toner 
and a man named Murphy, I think it is, they sat up with 
him. After that I saw nothing of him. 

@. What time did you go to bed? 

A. Eight o’clock, I think it was. 

@. What time did you first see him? 

A. I think it was a little after six. I think there was 
two hours intervened from the time I first see him until I 
went to bed; somewhere about that. I want to say right 
here about this*that I testified in this case once before, that 
the trustees came down here and held a meeting, and Dr. 
Hartwell called me in the office and spoke to me and asked 
me what I knew about Finn falling and all that. I told 
him at the time that I knew nothing about the falling. 
I tell you this because they may say that the story I tell you 
now is more lengthened; that is, I have gone more into par- 
ticulars; and when I say this I want to destribe just what 
that meeting was. Mr. Hunnewell appeared to be in the 
chair, and before going over there — and that is the reason 
my sympathy is dwarfed in regard to the majority of these 
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inmates —I asked them to go over and tell this story. 
“No, no”; one man was going out, one man had this excuse 
and another man had that excuse, and from their doing that 
I made up my mind I should do nothing but answer ques- 
tions, and when I went into the meeting Mr. Hunnewell was, 
I took it, in the chair; at least, he sat where the presiding 
officer generally sat, and the moment I got in he yawned, 
looked at his watch, yawned again and looked at his watch, 
and I made up my mind these people don’t want to hear this 
story, but I said then as I say now —they asked me about 
Dr. Packard. If that man was rightly served he would be 
in jail. That is where he belongs. 

@. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What man is that? 

A. Dr. Packard. There are plenty of men, honester 

men, on Deer Island, than what he is. I don’t belong to any 
faction; I don’t speak for any faction. In fact, many things 
the inmates have done here I am not in sympathy with, and 
while I am now testifying, perhaps if it is relevant, I want to 
say there is one thing I was not in sympathy with here a little 
while ago. We had liver served to us. Well, liver is not 
sirloin steak, and it cannot be made to resemble sirloin steak. 
It was liver, first, last and all the time. It was no better 
and no worse, and just as good as the ordinary liver any one 
would get up town. I took that view of it. I ate that 
liver. Some of them didn’t eat it, and they proposed a 
strike. JI then said if I was the only man in the institution 
who did it, I should sit there and eat that, and I did, and I 
think all the other men that sat through it were influenced 
-by my action. My action in that matter was prompted a 
great deal by the attitude of these people who agitated this 
matter. They didn’t go to dinner that day, didn’t intend 
to go to dinner, and merely wanted to carry their point by 
concerted action. I don’t propose, pauper as I am, to be 
dictated to by somebody else. So that I appear here in a cer- 
tain sense as an independent witness. I tell it to you in all 
seriousness. It is no joking matter. I have read some of 
the evidence here that has caused me to laugh, and perhaps 
has caused you to laugh, but I tell you this place does need 
overhauling. There is lots of things to remedy. I have 
heard a great deal of adverse criticism about Mrs. Lincoln 
on this matter. I want to say now, and say emphatically, 
that if all these trustees took the same pains which Mrs. 
Alice N. Lincoln has, and took all the pains to investigate 
details, we wouldn’t have this trouble or this investigation. 
And that is a tribute that she gets from me, not that I expect 
anything from her for this, but that is my belief. 
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Q. (By Mr. Dopstns.) Is there any complaint that 
you have to make yourself, other than what I asked you ? 

A. Well, I can make complaint of the general treatment 
in the place. I claim that — now, there has been consider- 
able criticism of the food. I have taken pains myself to 
see. The food when it reaches here is all right. The meat 
is all right, and I have, in arguments between ourselves, seen 
the meat when it comes, and everything is all right when it 
comes. It is the care it gets after it gets here that is to be 
criticized. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) The treatment of the meat? 

A. I mean the treatment of the meat after it gets here. 
The meat gets here all right, and the rest of the food I 
think I can say the same about, but the treatment of it after 
it gets here is not right. It appears to me that they take a 
contract to furnish good meat here and then do not care 
what becomes of it afterwards. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) Is there anything that you 
want to add to your testimony in regard to Patrick Finn, 
about that time? 

A. Yes, Ido. I had known him for some time. I was 
brought in contact with him perhaps a dozen times a day, 
and the man had been in a fearful condition for a long time. 
He was suffering from — I suppose I can say it properly — 
from being unable to retain his urine. He suffered fearfully. 
He was an unpleasant person to have about you, and I say 
now that he suffered more from the treatment of his col- 
leagues, or his fellow-inmates here, than he did from the 
treatment of the officials. The treatment of the officials 
was neglect. They paid no attention to him. They didn’t 
know how serious his condition was. I was in the hospital. 
I went in, I think, in September, and I came out in February, 
and I had a very painful operation, that brought me almost 
to death, and after the operation was over and I was dis- 
charged from the hospital, I came over to this side, and I 
see him about in the ward, and he was in a fearful condition ; 
and the reason that I accuse the inmates of lack of sympathy 
is that he had neither bottle nor bag, and anybody who is 
familiar with that complaint knows that it is necessary, and 
no inmates in the ward took interest enough in it to let that 
be known to the doctors, and I think to-day the doctors 
did not know that his condition was so bad. I met Dr. 
Holmes in the dining-room one day, and I told him, says I, 
“You don’t realize the condition that man is in; you don’t 
know how bad he is.” He says, “ What is the trouble with 
him?” I told him. He says, “You go over there and I 
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will get a bottle and bag,” and I went over, and he did get 
a bottle, but they didn’t have the bag on that day, and I 
think he did get the bag in a day or two. And I have seen 
the men going around looking in the different wards to see 
where he was, and he wasn’t fit to work. I, myself, have 
helped to hide him down on this bank, and on that morning 
he couldn’t get up without assistance. I think it is an 
excuse for the doctors to say that they didn’t know his 
condition. 

(J. You mean that you helped to hide him so that he 
would not have to work? 

A. So that they wouldn’t find him in looking for him 
to send him out weeding. 

(. Under whose orders would he be sent out there ? 

A. I don’t know that. Under the doctor’s orders. I 
don’t think the receiving officer, Mr. Lane, would do anything 
of that kind without the doctor’s orders. I don’t think Lane 
had anything against that man, and I do know that the 
custom here is they fill out blanks, the man’s name is on it, 
and it says, “ Able to do,” and there is a blank, and then it 
announces the kind of work he is able to do, and I presume | 
the receiving officer had one of those cards for Finn. That 
is a mere matter of presumption on my part. I have no 
knowledge of that. f 

@. Now, as regards your care in the hospital, you have 
something to say? 

A. Yes, sir; I have. When I went to the hospital 
first Dr. Ranney was superintendent, and Dr. Cox. had 
charge of the ward I was in, and I want to say right here 
that I had nothing but grateful remembrance of Dr. Cox. 
He impressed me as a young man in love with his profes- 
sion. I have seen him nights going around here with felt 
slippers, looking after me and other patients who were on 
the dangerous list, and I have never seen anything to 
criticize about him, and that is the remembrance I carry 
with me of Dr. Cox. I haven’t seen but very little of him 
since he came back, but that is the remembrance I have of 
him then. He impressed me as a very earnest man, and 
another thing I want to say is that he is not so fond of con- 
jugating the Latin verb amo as the rest of them appear to be 
most of their time. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does anybody want to ask the gentle- 
man any questions ? 

(. (By Alderman BRoMBERG.) You told us something 
about Dr. Packard. 

A. Yes, sir. 
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@. Give us a little more information. concerning Dr. 
Packard? Who was Dr. Packard? 

A. He was an intern, a young doctor here. 

Q. How long ago would you think he was here? 

A. Well, I went to the hospital in September, 1901. I 
came out, I think, in February, 1902 —I am basing this all 
on my recollection — and I then went back in April, 1902, 
and stopped until July, 1902. Well, the most I have seen 
of Dr. Packard was between April and July, that is my last 
trip to the hospital. My first trip I saw something of him, 
but he was not stationed in that ward, but when I got back 
he was on duty in that ward. That is, I don’t think he did 
anything at all there. 

Q. He was stationed in the ward as an intern physician? 

A. As an intern. 

(). He was house doctor? 

A. An intern is a young doctor who serves without pay. 

Q. Well, they all serve without pay, as far as that is 
concerned. 

A. I think none but the interns; the superintendent 
does not, and the house doctor does not; Dr. Knowlton did 
not, and the present house doctor does not serve without 
pay. 

Mrs. LINcoLN. — The first physician is paid. 

Q. None of the interns receive any money here. Mr. 
Doran, tell us the cause of your — 

A. Antipathy? 

Q. I won’t say antipathy. That is putting it strong. 
If you want to use it, very well. 

A. I think my principal reason was the lack of diligence, 
his lack of care, his lack of sympathy. He had no sympathy 
for anybody. 

@. You were a patient at that time in the hospital under 
him ? 

A. Underhim. He had charge of me. 

Q. You had been operated on shortly before that ? 

A. Oh, I had been operated on in the September 
previous. Now, I am speaking of the date between April 
and July. 

Q. What were you there in the hospital for? 

A. This old thing hadn’t been cured, and I had been 
sent back. 

Q. Dr. Cox had charge of that? 

A. Dr, Cox wasn’t on the island at the time I speak of — 
_ Dr. Packard. Dr. Cox had left here and had gone to Deer 
Island. Perhaps Ican make myself clearer by saying this: 
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while I was in the hospital on my first trip, that is, from Sep- 
tember to February, I think in November or December, Dr. 
Cox left here and went to Deer Island. 

Q. Or to one or the other islands ? 

A. Well, he left this island, and Dr. Ranney left about 
that time, and then we had a change of superintendents. 
Dr. Hartwell succeeded him, and then, I understand — 
I aint sure— Dr. Knowlton succeeded Dr. Cox —no, no; 
he didn’t succeed Cox, he succeeded Dr. O’Brien. And this 
was my last trip. My grievance with Dr. Packard is in my 
last trip, after Dr. Cox had left the island; that is, between 
April and July, 1902. , 

Q. Your complaint against Dr. Packard is this: of his 
treatment of you during the time that you were in the 
hospital ? 

A. ‘The general organization of the man — his treatment 
of me and others. 

@. While you were in the hospital ? 

AG os VES ase 

@. Dr. Hartwell was superintendent at that time? 

A. He was. 

Q. Did you make any complaint to Dr. Hartwell of the 
- matter ? 

AO Dr-Packard? 

QO =Y¥es. 

re INO 

Q. Did you complain to anybody else concerning 
Packard ? 

I did to Dr. Wilkins, the deputy superintendent. 
You saw Dr. Hartwell once in a while? 

Yes, sir, I did. 

He came to your ward once in a while? 

Once in a while he did. 

Why didn’t you complain to him? 

Well, Dr. Wilkins —I think if you had lived in an 
institution like this as long as I have, you would realize that 
complaining of one official to another wouldn’t do you any 
good, that it would engender hostility towards you. You 
are familiar with the fact that it is in the power of these 
people to make us pretty uncomfortable down here ? 

(. I see what you mean. 

A. I want to be fair in this matter; I don’t want to say 
one word — 

Q. That is all right. Now, let me ask you about Patrick 
Finn. As far as you know, what occasion was there for this . 
strong feeling against Patrick Finn? 
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A. Among the inmates ? 

Q. No, among the officers. You say he was driven out 
to weed, you say. 

A. Exactly. 

(. And you said he was hounded, as you have explained, 
so that you felt justified that, although being, I should say, 
a very good inmate here, yet you felt justified in hiding this 
man or protecting him. Why should this feeling exist 
against him ? 

A. Well, in the first place, I should say I have no recol- 
lection of using the word “ hounded.” 

Mrs Lrycotn.—I think it was another witness that 
used it. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I distinctly remember he did, in con- 
nection with other words having a similar meaning. 

The Witness. — My sympathies for the man was this: 
that he was in a very bad condition, and I extended to him 
the sympathy that, I think, you aldermen would under simi- 
lar circumstances. I had no personal acquaintance with the 
man. 

Q. ‘You had the same sympathy that one brother man 
would have for another ? 

A. That is it. 

Q. Do you know why there should be any feeling against 
the man; that is, why a man in his condition should have 
been forced to go weeding when his physical condition would 
not permit it ? 

A. I don’t claim that there was any particularfeeling. I 
know that these doctors didn’t know his condition. 

Q. You mean that it was neglect? 

A. I mean that these checks they filled out, and the re- 
ceiving officer had to go by them. He was merely obeying 
orders. 

Q. Iam trying to find out from you, if possible, why this 
man Finn was made to weed, if you know anything about it. 
Of course, if you say now it was the neglect of the physician 
to give the man any attention — 

A. Well, if the physician marked — perhaps I will make 
myself clearer by saying this: if the physician marks the 
card — I am only a pauper — 

Q. We do not consider you such. You are not a pauper. 
You are an indigent citizen. 

A. If the physician on my card should say able to do any 
such work as weeding, if they put it weeding, the receiving 
officer would send me out weeding. There is no feeling on 
the part of the receiving officer. 
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Q. I want to know why a man in the physical condition 
you describe Finn to have been in should have been forced 
to go out weeding ? 

A. Because every man in the same condition would be 
obliged to go to weeding. 

Q. You feel justified in saying it is through the neglect 
of the physician making out these slips that the man should 
be forced to work when they don’t know that he is able to? 

A. I think you made up your mind yesterday that that 
man you had here yesterday should not be sent out weeding. 

(. I want to find out where the blame lies. 

A. My whole complaint is that it is a system of negligence. 

@. On the part of whom? 

A. On the part of the physician and the—I can’t say 
the officers here. 

@. Of whom? 

A. Of the physicians. 

@. By the physicians you mean the interns? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You don’t mean to classify under that head Dr. Hart- 
well and Dr. Cox ? 

A. Ido, sir. I mean to claim that if you were a proprie- 
tor you would direct the actions of your clerks so that they 
would do a thing as you wanted them to. This thing, if it 
is not done with their open sanction, it is done with their 
tacit sanction. ‘This institution is different from most insti- 
tutions of a like character. The fact of the matter is that 
there are no men to do the work, and, as you have seen, you 
can judge that there is a lot of heavy work to be done on 
this island. I have often spoke of it to officers. ‘Well, what 
can I do,” he says; “somebody has got to do it,” and he puts 
that man to work because there is nobody else to do it. 

@. You think these men are obliged to be put to work 
because there is not sufficient help provided for the institution? 

A. I believe there isn’t sufficient laborers here. 

(). Manual laborers ? 

A. Manual strength, physical strength. I guess the in- 
tellectual portion of it is pretty well represented here. 

Q. What you are complaining of is that the inmates who 
are old and feeble and in a great many cases unfit for labor 
are obliged to do work because the authorities in charge of 
the institution do not furnish the necessary people:to perform 
the manual labor? I suppose that covers it? 

A. Yes, sir: and I would like to add to it that if these 
old and infirm people didn’t do the work it wouldn’t be done. 

Q. What do you do? 
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A. Iam working ina ward. I was fora long time the 
librarian. Since then [am working in award. My labor — 
I have no fault to find — my labors don’t amount to enough 
to raise a complaint. 

Q. Is your occupation as congenial to you as the librarian- 
ship was ? 

A. I wouldn’t be able to do the librarian work. 

Q. In relation to the food, you say, as far as your judg- 
ment goes, the provisions when they get here are usually in 
good condition — the stuff that comes here, the food that 
comes here, is in good condition ? 

A. Yes, sir. I have had occasion sometimes to go and 
watch. I went there for that purpose, and I never saw any- 
thing’ that came here that wasn’t all right, but when it reached 
the table it wasn’t all right. 

@. Was the trouble with the cooking? 

A. Sometimes it is. The food is not properly cared for. 

@. What do you mean? 

A. It is rotten at times. I have seen meat on the table 
that if it was served in the slums of Boston the Board of 
Health would order it removed. 

Q. You think it ought to be put on ice? 

A. I don’t know anything about their opportunities of 
caring for the food, but I do know that it is not cared for. 
I have no access to the kitchen, and I have no means — 

@. But you say that sometimes the food is not fit for con- 
sumption ? 

A. Yes; and I want to put in “sometimes.” The food 
has a great many times been in good condition, and I do not 
expect to get Parker House fare or anything of that kind 
here; but I claim that when the food has been bad, and it has 
been very bad — and I want to speak fair in this matter; my 
action on the liver shows that Iam not tied up with anybody 
else — 

@. Action on the liver is a very good expression. 

Ps and I am viewing it from my standpoint. I want 
to add another thing. 

@. Go ahead. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If it is in the nature of a complaint. 

A. Itis a complaint against Dr. Knowlton. 

@. He has gone, hasn’t he ? 

A. He has gone. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That doesn’t make any difference. 
This is an investigation. 

Q. If you want to add anything to the scale of his infirmi- 
ties you can do so. 
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A. He was part and parcel of our lifetime here. Let me 
tell you something. Perhaps this is what strikes me first — 
this thing strikes me first. A half an hour ago I could 
remember things that I cannot remember now; a half an hour 
after I leave here I will remember things that I have not said, 
and I will say to myself, “ Oh, why didn’t I tell them that!” I 
am approaching the three score and ten notch, and you can- 
not expect my memory to be as good as that of this man on 
my right here; but I know one thing about Knowlton which 
was outrageous; I say it without idle wish to exaggerate, or I 
cannot classify it under any other head but an outrage to 
keep that man in this institution. I for a long time watched 
that man. Do you know the conclusion I came to? The 
man was demented. And that conclusion was strengthened 
by the fact that one day I was coming over from the drug 
store, and he was directly in front of me, walking from the 
hospital over here, and from the time he started until the 
time he got over here he was taiking about somebody, and he 
was striking out, and I have seen lots of demented people 
here, and I have never seen anybody demented as that man 
was. Oh, gracious, if he didn’t show all the symptoms ! 
Under no other hypothesis could you explain that man’s con- 
duct to the inmates. He acted as if each and every inmate 
was his personal enemy — somebody who had done him some 
personal injury. Down in the sick ward my bed was directly 
opposite the door, so that I had an opportunity to see the 
inmates when they came to him. “ What is the matter with 
you?” “Well,” they would say, “doctor, I have got some- 
thing,” and they would go on and say what was the matter 
with them. “Get out of here! You're all right. All you 
want is a little fresh air and cold water. Get out!’ You 
may think I am exaggerating, but that is a fact. 

@. Mr. Doran, did you ever call the attention of the 
superintendent, or anybody else, to this man, Dr. Knowlton? 
Did you ever call attention to the enmity of this Dr. 
Knowlton ? 

A. Idid, sir. I wrote a letter to the whole Board, not 
to individuals but to the trustees, and deposited it in this 
box out here, calling their attention to his actions, his con- 
duct, his treatment of the patients in the hospital. Why, 
people here were afraid to go near him, afraid to send up for 
medicine. 

@. Did you make this complaint on your own account ? 
Did you have a personal cause for this complaint? 

A. Inever made any personal complaint. I made acom- 
plaint of his conduct. 
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Q. Nothing that he had done personally to you? 

A. No; mine was done as a Boney complaint of his 
treatment over there. 

Q. Did you hear anything about that letter? 

A. I never heard anything about it since. 

@. Did any of the trustees call your attention to that 
letter or interrogate you about it? 

No, sir. 

Did the superintendent ever speak to you about it ? 
No, sir. 

Did you ever hear from it? 

I never heard from it since. 

When did you send it? 

I sent it from the time after I left the hospital in 
February; it was between that time and the time when I 
went back to the hospital in April. 

Q. Of 1902? 

A. 1902. 

Q. Did Dr. Knowlton say anything to you about the 
letter ? 

Ay Never, 

Q. He didn’t come to you at all? 

A. Inever heard anything about it from that day to this. 
Speaking of letters — 

@. How long after that, as far as you know, did Dr. 
Knowlton leave this institution ? 

A. Oh, he was here a long time afterwards; stayed in 
‘the hospital three months afterwards. 

@. Were there any change in his conduct? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t see any. 

Q. He continued just the same as before ? 

A. I thought so. I didn’t see him change at all. 

@. Did you make any subsequent complaints to any per- 
son about Dr. Knowlton, particularly as you noticed him. 
continuing — 

A. It was a topic of conversation between the inmates 
and employees here all the time. 

Did you complain to Dr. Hartwell or Dr.Coxabout him? 
I did not. 

You allowed him to continue on as he did? 

I thought the trustees — if they didn’t take action — 
You thought as long as the trustees didn’t show any 
interest in the letter you had sent you didn’t want to go any 
further ? 

A. Oh, I should have gone further, because I should 
have skipped both the trustees and him, and I should have 
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written a letter to the Mayor of Boston. You know it 
wouldn’t amount to anything to make a complaint to you. 
You will forget all about it the day after you leave here and 
your investigation is closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Do not assume too much. 

(. In the last three or six months have you any little 
complaint that you know of, any specific complaint of any 
nature that you would like to present before this committee ? 

A. I would have to think about that —three or six 
months. The institution is about the same every day. It 
runs in a groove. It is, you know, something lke an auto- 
matic machine, and you know, if you know anything about 
mechanisms, that automatic machines are generally failures. 

The CHAIRMAN.--— Are there any other questions any 
member of the committee desire to ask Mr. Doran ? 

The Witness. — There are lots of things I would like to 
state that I cannot remember. 

Mr. BRoMBERG. — Well, you think of them some other 
time. 

The Witness. —I would rather think of them now, be- 
cause I do not care to advertise myself. I said a little while 
ago that it was in the power of these people to make us 
uncomfortable, if they were so disposed, and I heard a great 
deal of talk in the hall and in the sleeping-room about the 
protection that the Board of Aldermen and this committee 
would be to them. Now, gentlemen, I doubt your power to 
protect the men here. It is a pretty broad saying, and I 
don’t mean it insultingly or anything of the kind, but how 
are you to proteet me to-morrow or the next day ora little 
while later? If they give me work to do and I refuse to do 
it, and they send me off the island, where am I to go? 
Some people are here from choice. I am here from neces- 
sity. I have to, if I leave here, go to some other institution 
of like character. Those that I knew in my bright days 
are gone. I have no other home. And I call this to your 
attention because I have heard so much of the protection 
given by the committee, and, as I said before, I doubt your 
power. 

Q. Do you think that the protection is altogether nec- 
essary? Do you think it will be necessary after the com- 
mittee has left the island ? 

A. Ido. I don’t think that — you know the conditions. 
They won’t say to me like this, “ Here, you have done so 
and so, you have told that committee so and so; now, you 
get off the island.” But you know how these committees 
have to think of something else. There is no man walks 
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the street but a jealous neighbor will be able to find out 
something about him that he won’t want to become a matter 
of public knowledge, and that is the way here. There is 
no man that walks the street here, but that is the way. I 
am not appealing to you for protection, but I say this for 
this reason, that as a matter of fact — the fact of the matter 
is that this is a part and parcel of the routine work you 
have to do, and when you get through with it you will 
forget all about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Don’t be too sure of it. The com- 
mittee doesn’t like to hear you talk that way. 

Q. Do you understand the word protection, as used by 
the different inmates of the institution, that they think they 
will be interfered with after the committee has left the 
island, or that they will be slighted in any manner ? 

A. It is in the power of these people to do so if they 
are so disposed. 

@. Do you think that it is true that they are so dis- 
posed ? 

A. I don’t hardly think it. I will tell you one thing 
about it. I have not had much opportunity to know the 
temper or the tone of the trustees. "They are not known 
to us with the exception of one or two. I read names of 
people in the paper of the Board of Trustees that I never 
heard of before. Mr. Dobbins here, he is engaged in a 
good work, but I never heard of or never saw Mr. Dobbins 
until yesterday. That is a fact, and I tell the truth. 

Mr. Dossins. — That is right. 

The Wirness.—I never poke around among them as 
some do. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What trustees have you seen? 

A. I haven’t seen anybody that shows any interest in 
this matter but Mrs. Lincoln. She has displayed an 
interest, and perhaps I am to a certain extent alone in that 
opinion; that is, I suppose there is a great many who do not 
think as I do, and I claim that if it hadn’t been for the 
restraining influence she has exercised here you would have 
had an investigation long before. 

(. You think there has been. dissatisfaction here for 
some time ? 

A. Oh, there has been. 

Q@. You say that Dr. Cox, when he was here before, used 
to go through the wards and attend to the wants of patients ? 

A. He did. 

@. Do you know how long since he came back to the 
island again ? 
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A. I don’t know. It aint a great while. 

(). Since he came back have you seen him around much? 

A. JI have seen him here, but I was talking about him in 
the hospital. 

Q. I suppose there are other men in the place who 
occupy the position now that he did at that time? 

A. Interns; yes. He was an intern. I guess there is 
four or five of them here. 

Q. Do they pay the same attention that he did? 

A. Idon’t know. I am notin the hospital. My oppor- 
tunity of knowing about the hospital is very shght. It is 
knowledge that I get from patients over there, and if you 
knew as much about these people as I do you would know 
what that means. 

Q. What is the general feeling towards the nurses? 

A. The nurses, on the whole, are good girls. I have 
nothing against them, and let me tell you that you do not 
perhaps understand this matter, although you may be more 
intelligent on other points; but on this point I have had an 
opportunity to know. ‘The conditions in this hospital are 
entirely different than that in other hospitals. I came here 
from the City Hospital, and after being operated upon, and 
the cases in this hospital are most of them cases that the 
City Hospital or the Massachusetts General Hospital would 
not take. When I was in Ward A about every patient was 
a bed patient, and they all required more or less care. ‘Those 
patients wouldn’t be allowed in the City Hospital. They 
would be discharged when their cases became chronic. 
When I went there they asked me if I kept house or 
boarded, and I said I boarded, and they advised me to come 
here, and they inquired of my citizenship and settlement, to 
see where I should go. The day I came here they sent two 
men to Tewksbury. And so the conditions in this hospital 
are entirely different. 

@. We understand that. You said in the early part of 
your statement in regard to this Finn case that you were 
called before the Board of Trustees ? 

Ae SY G8. eit ee ava. . 

@. Was Mrs. Lincoln present ? 

A. She was. 

Q. But you felt that Mr. Hunnewell was acting’ as 
chairman of the committee? 

A. I had that impression from the seat he occupied at 
the head of the table. 

@. And you say he yawned and acted as if he didn’t 
want to hear what you had to say? 
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A. Yes; as if it was an old, old story before I opened 
my mouth; and I confined myself strictly to answering 
questions. And another thing, another thing that impelled 
me towards that course was the action of the inmates. They 
knew all about it, and I said to them, ‘ Now is your oppor- 
tunity.” Some of them had been praying for the opportu- 
nity. Isaid to them, ‘* Now your opportunity has come; 
come and tell what you know.” And they wouldn’t come. 
I haven’t got but very little sympathy for that class of 
people. 

Q. Was the meeting of the trustees held for any length 
of time down here? 

A. That I don’t know. | 

Q. How long were you before the committee ? 

A. I was probably ten to fifteen minutes. 

Q. Were you asked a great many questions in regard to 
the Finn case ? 

A. No; I think the first question that was asked me was 
the same as I was asked here, if I was there, and I answered, 
**¢ No, I wasn’t there, but I came there afterwards.” 

Q. Did they try to find out what the treatment of the 
man was? 

TAs pS WNO. 

@. You say you testified for twenty minutes. What was 
the nature of the questions they asked you at that hearing? 

A. Well, they asked me about Dr. Packard, and I told 
them. I think my answer was as it is now, that the man 
ought to be in jail. 

Q. You mean that he ought to be in jail on account of 
his mistreatment of the patients, and so forth ? 

A. His actions; and I have heard a great deal of talk 
about impurity, and about that I can’t testify to anything 
of my own knowledge; but if you, any of you, or if you, as 
a body, had heard the story that went around that hospital 
in connection with this Dr. Packard and Dr. Holmes and 
Dr. Johnson, you would have thought this investigation 
ought to have taken place along time ago. I can’t testify 
any more than to this talk. He didn’t take any pains to 
hide it; and the nurses he didn’t have that much influence 
over (snapping his fingers). I can mention one nurse, a 
young girl. When I first knew her on the island she was 
a little girl, tall of her age, and short clothing — her cloth- 
ing didn’t reach her feet — and all at once she sprang up 
and got to be big and quite attractive and prepossessing in 
appearance; and, I tell you, if you had seen that Dr. Pack- 
ard follow her with his eyes you would have seen an object 
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like a wolf scenting after his prey, as that fellow was. One 
of the trustees was coming through the ward, and I appealed 
to her on behalf of the nurse girls —some of them had not, 
perhaps, left a mother’s care very long — that they shouldn’t 
be exposed, that the trustees should throw over them their 
protecting influence, and they said, about Dr. Packard, that 
they had under consideration Dr. Packard and Dr. — 

Q. —Johnson? 

A. No; they didn’t know about Johnson — Holmes ; that 
both of their times were nearly out, that they had decided 
to let them remain, but that their time was nearly out; or at 
that time, before I said anything about it, it was a matter 
of knowledge with the trustees; they knew of it. 

Q. Which one of the trustees was it that you spoke to? 

A. Mrs. Lincoln; and she agreed with me that there 
should be a protecting influence thrown over those young 

irls. 
: Q. How long after that did Dr. Holmes and Dr. Pack- 
ard’s time expire ? 

A. It wasn’t a great while; it was within a few months. 

(). Three months? 

A. It might be, but my impression now is that it wasn’t 
three months. 

(). Between two and three months ? 

A. Yes. I can’t say positively. 

@. You said in relation to the food, about it being good 
when it arrived here, and still you don’t know what methods 
they have of preserving it after it arrives here ? 

A. I have no means of knowing. 

Q. Where have you seen it in good condition — on the 
whart ? 

A. Oh, I have seen it in the store there as they took it 
off the team and unloaded it. 

Q. Beef and so forth? 

A. Beef and meat. 

Q. You speak of principally meat and fish ? 

A. Yes, sir. Well, the fresh fish has been tainted at 
times. But the meat principally has been tainted. That 
reminds me of something that I came near forgetting. It. 
was on account of the cabbage. That is why I eulogized 
Mrs. Lincoln. It was on account of that. Another thing. 
We had cabbage here that was terrible. It permeated this 
whole institution, from attic to cellar, while it was cooking. 
I am not drawing on my imagination and exaggerating. 
And it was put on the table and they kept putting it on. 
Mrs. Lincoln and Dr. Hartwell came through the hall one 
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day while I was sitting on my bed, and I called her attention 
to it and told her about it. Well, now, we never got any 
more of that cabbage after that complaint. There was no 
more of that cabbage served. They have been buying cab- 
bage ever since. 

Q. What was really the matter with the cabbage? 

A. Well, it smelled strong, offensive. 

Q. Was that cabbage that had been frozen? Was that 
cabbage that was frozen? 

A. That was cabbage that was frozen; and I saw a little 
something in the papers about that frozen cabbage, and I 
don’t know really myself much about it; but a man brought 
to me one day — two men got into an argument; they had 
been talking about it, and they came to me with a question 
in arithmetic, and [ think they had an argument about how 
many heads of cabbage there were, and they told me there 
was twenty-six rows, 153 in a row, making a total of 3,978, 
if my arithmetic is correct, and this was after the men had 
kicked about the cabbage — 3,978. 

Q. Do you know whether that cabbage had been frozen 
after it was brought into the institution or not ? 

A. That I don’t know; that is, I have no personal 
knowledge of it. 

Q. Do you imagine some of this cabbage must have been 
frozen ? 

A. There is no question in my mind but that it was 
frozen cabbage. There is no question about that in my 
mind. 

Q. (By Mr. Dospins.) In the last six months have 
you any complaint to make about the administration — of the 
treatment, the food, or anything else? 

A. Well, I think the food has been better, and I want 
to, while [ am on that — that question prompts me to some- 
thing more. While I am on that, I tell you as I told you 
before, that it was the care in the serving of the food that in 
my mind caused most of the trouble; that the food would 
come here all right, as I thought. But they sent Major 
Murray, who created quite a change. When he came in, that 
dining-room, I tell you, gentlemen, that the dining-room 
downstairs, it wasn’t a comparison when he came with any 
dance hall in the so-called slums of Boston; but that dining- 
room — we have better order there to-day than we had before 
hecame. That is one thing he done. He brought order out 
of disorder. He got that dining-room into a good state of 
discipline, and the wards, and the trustees are to be congrat- 
ulated on the work that he has done here. The trustees 
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would come here for a visit, and they could then go away 
and think each and every man was all right, and within a 
moment afterwards there was one inmate who would deter- 
mine what each man or how much each man could eat. 
That was the condition of things when Major Murray got 
here. He repaired that. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Do I understand you that 
some of the inmates determined how much you should eat ? 

A. Isay that they would. . 

(. They were allowed to do as they pleased ? 

A. Yes, sir. You have known this institution within 
two or three years or so. Understand me. I am not criti- 
cising the employees who have charge of the dining-room, 
because I don’t think it would be any use for them to make 
a complaint. If they made a complaint of that nature it 
would only have a tendency to react on themselves. I my- 
self made a complaint about an inmate, a man who insulted 
our priest, so that but that the priest’s influence saved him 
from a thorough thrashing — one of the men. I am stating 
this case to show how little use it is to make a complaint of 
these people; you know how hard it is to get employees who 
are intelligent, who are efficient employees, and whom could 
they complain to ? 

@. You mean it would do no good to complain to the 
officers, for they know they would get themselves into 
trouble ? 

A. Now, with the Dr. Ranney administration — 

Q. How long ago was that? | 

A. That was just previous to this administration. Things 
were entirely different. Dr. Ranney ran the institution, 
and he was boss every time. There wasn’t anybody else 
boss, and the inmates or employees who didn’t do what was 
right, he heard from Dr. Ranney every time. See the 
condition of this reading-room to-day and what it was in 
Dr. Ranney’s time. He took an interest in everything of 
that kind. He came in about night and took an interest in 
things. As arule he came every night, and he came and he 
brought books himself for me to cover and catalogue, and 
took an interest in things of that kind, and that is an illus- 
tration — I can’t go into all the details. At night you would 
see him go through the wards. And another thing that I want 
to speak of is the matter of the order in the wards. The 
dance hall wouldn’t compare with some of these wards here 
until after he came. I mean after the lights were out. 

Q. Were they boisterous ? 

A. Boisterous, you know, raising thunder. That is all. 
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(J. He stopped and prevented all that ? 

A. He stopped that. 

@. And gave those who wanted to sleep a chance to 
sleep, did he? : 

A. And gave those who wanted to sleep a chance to 
sleep. He enforced rules that had always been rules in the 
institution, but which in previous administrations had not 
been enforced. 

@. What is your opinion of the way things are to-day ? 

A. I think they are better to-day than they were a month 
ago. 

"6. Do you know of any punishment that has been in- 
flicted on the inmates of the institution on account of break- 
ing the rules or the refusal to work ? 

A. Well, if I knew of that—JI would have to talk from 
hearsay about that, and they say it is not competent. I 
would only know of that by hearsay; that is, I would have 
no actual knowledge of that. It would be something that 
somebody else has told me. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Do any other members of the com- 
mittee desire to ask Mr. Doran any questions ? 

Q. (By Councilman Brown.) I would like to ask you 
— you say they break a great many rules here, that the rules 
are not kept? 

AUSTAGAY @S,. 812’: 

Q. Did you ever see any printed rules here, or any rules 
that a person could read ? 

A. Well, I have seen signs up about the halls saying that 
such and such a thing, going to such and such a place, was 
prohibited, and all that. 

Q. Any special rules in the wards? 

A. Yes, sir; there is rules, I think, now, although I won’t 
be positive, but my impression is that they are there yet, and 
the use of tobacco is prohibited in the ward, and no loud or 
—TI can’t really tell you now, but it is something applying 
to the men, notifying them that there has got to be good order 
in the wards. That is the sum and substance of it. 

Q. When you were in the hospital did you see a rule that 
smoking in the hospital was prohibited, printed or written ? 

A. No, I never did. I do understand that that is a rule, 
and always regarded it as arule. I think if I should smoke 
there I should smoke knowing that I was breaking a rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any other questions by any member of 
the committee? Mrs. Lincoln, do you desire to ask the gen- 
tleman any questions ? 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — Yes, sir. 
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Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) You spoke of being here six 
years. You really have been here longer, haven’t you? 

A. Six years this time, but I was here before, went away 
and came back. 


Q. Do you remember when that was ? 

A. When I came back? 

(. No; when you were here before ? 

A. I couldn’t tell. Itis three or four years before I came 
back. 

(. And you knew me then? 

Pr eragl OSs nies 

(). Before I was a trustee ? 

AAC 


Mrs. Lincotn. —I have known Mr. Doran a great many 
years. I wanted to bring that out. 

Q. Did you know, after you wrote that letter to the Board, 
your complaint was investigated by one of the trustees, or 
did you know nothing about that —that letter that you 
wrote and sent? I was absent at the time. 

A. If it ever has been, it is the first I have ever heard 
of it. 

Q. Can you tell me again when you wrote the letter? 

A. I think the letter was written between — I left the 
hospital in February, and I think the letter was written be- 
tween February and the time I returned to the hospital in 
April. 

@. You are sure about that, are you? 

A. Iam not, but I am almost positively sure. 

Alderman BRoMBERG. — No, he is not. He keeps saying, 
eT think: 

Mrs. LINcoLn. — I wanted to make certain it was the same 
letter. I think there was a letter written which was referred 
to one of the trustees, and I wanted to know if he meant 
that. 

The Witngss. — A letter. written ? 

Q. Yes; do you remember writing a letter about Patrick 
Finn ? 

Alderman BromMBERG. — That is the letter? 

The Wuirnxss. — No, that isn’t the letter. The letter 
that I wrote had reference to Dr. Knowlton. I have no rec- 
ollection of writing about Finn. 

Q. You have not? 

A. No. 

Q. Can you tell the committee something about the 
change that there was made in this institution by Dr. Ranney 
in regard to beds here? 
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About putting on — 

About getting rid of straw beds ? 

Ido. I remember. that. : 
What kind of beds did they use to have here? 

They had straw ticks, filled with straw, and I think 
a pad i is a decided improvement. 

Q. I thought you thought so, and I knew if you did 
you would be glad to say so. Did you have spring beds 
before ? 

A. Before Dr, Ranney’s time ? 

Wes: 
A. No, we did not. 
(. What kind of beds have you now? 
A. Have spring beds now. 
@. Do you find them more comfortable ? 
“AS 
Q 


LPOPOP 


I do, decidedly. 
You think the inmates generally like spring beds 


A. Ido, decidedly so. 

Q. In regard to Patrick Finn; did I understand you to 
say that you were not present when he fell? 

A. I wasn’t present when he fell, but I was present a 
little time afterwards. 

Q. And you remember coming to that meeting of the 
trustees ? 

AS ii.do: 

Q@. And that I asked you some questions in regard to it? 

A. Youdid. I think you asked all the questions that 
there were asked there. 

(). Did you know that that was because I was presiding 
at that meeting? 

A. No; I thought it was Mr.—the other trustee sat at 
the head of the table. I had no means of knowing. 

Q. Do you think, Mr. Doran, that anyone has been 
slighted since this investigation by the Board of Aldermen, 
through the committee of the city government ? 

A. Ido not think they have. 

@. You do not think so? 

A. No. That is, if they have I do not know it. 

Q. Has it always been easy for you to tell me anything 
that you wanted to? 

A. I have never had any difficulty in telling you any- 
thing. That is the reason I call — you are an exception to 
the general rule, for the other people I could not approach. . 
I do not say that because you are present, but I say it, be- 
cause it is a fact, and facts, I believe, are what you want. 
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(. Have you ever brought any complaint to the atten- 
tion of the superintendent — 

Ae 68, 

(). —that wasn’t attended to? 

A. If you had not recalled that complaint to me, I 
would have entirely forgotten it. I should like to tell the 
committee just what that complaint was. When I was in 
the hospital — this is my first trip to the hospital — we used 
to get oatmeal, I think, oatmeal and cornmeal; we used to 
get that two or three times a week —I have forgotten now, 
but we used to get both of them a couple of times, and Mrs. 
Lincoln came there one time and she objected to the inmates 
serving it, and said it ought to be served by the employees, 
and we tried it, with the result that we did not get any. 
There were controversies between the nurses and orderlies 
as to who should bring out the cornmeal, and the result 
was nobody brought’ it out and it went into the swill; 
and that, with other little things, I sat down and wrote a 
letter to Dr. Hartwell, who was then superintendent, and 
he looked into that among other things. At this time 
it was a custom to throw the food on the table with 
a take-it-or-leave-it manner, and no attention was paid. I 
made a complaint to Dr. Hartwell, and the result of that 
complaint was —I wrote to him one day and it was a matter 
of general knowledge over there among some of the inmates 
that I was writing it, and I think a nurse, Miss Lucy, her 
name was —-one of the inmates told me, ‘ Miss Lucy has 
got on to that letter,” and I went out — I was waiting to see 
Dr. Hartwell to tell him verbally, and in case I did not see 
him, to turn in the letter —and I went out to the swill 
barrel and a man told me they had thrown it out; and I 
went to see if it was there, then came in and went into the 
corridor to see Dr. Hartwell, but could not see him, and 
thought I would go out to the office again to see him. I 
then went out to the swill barrel again, and the contents of 
the adjacent barrel had been emptied on top of the contents 
of the barrel of oatmeal or cornmeal, I forget which it was, 
and I then gave the letter to Dr. Holmes to give to Dr. 
Hartwell. Dr. Hartwell acknowledged receipt of the letter. 
The result of the letter was that on the following day I was 
discharged from the hospital. At that time I was taking 
electric shocks to relieve me from the effects of the operation 
from which I am suffering. The reason given for my dis- 
charge was the stock reason that they wanted room, but I 
was discharged from the hospital. That was the result of the 
complaint. Well, gentlemen, you do not think that would 
encourage a fellow to make many complaints, do you? 
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Did you get any milk in the hospital, Mr. Doran ? 
Yes, ma’am. 

And did you get any other especial food ? 

No. 

Never got steak ? 

. Yes, I got steak at times; that is, not all the time. 
That ws, I wasn’t ordered to have steak as some others 
were, but the others, I guess, can make their statements about 
that. 

@. How did you find the food at the hospital ? 

A. That steak is like the Russian question; the steak 
was a pretty difficult thing to solve; it was a pretty difficult 
problem. ‘ 

Q. Did you get oatmeal for breakfast, Mr. Doran ? 

A. Yes, we got oatmeal at times. 

Q. On the whole, did you get good food at the 
hospital ? 

A. If you ask the question —on the whole, I should 
say it was; yes. There was, at times, tainted food there. 

Q. And at the present time you think that the food is 
good, or do you think the food is good ? 

A. At the hospital I have no means of knowing. 

@. You said, in answer to one of the committee, that 
you thought the food is better. 

A. The food has to travel some distance before it reaches 
the Ranney standard. 

@. Do you know, Mr. Doran, how long Dr. Knowlton 
was employed here? Do you remember that? 

A. I cannot remember that; I have such an antipathy 
to that man I do not like to remember anything about him. 

@. You did not know that he was employed for one 
year ? 

A. Iunderstood it was only one year. The only objection 
I had to Dr. Knowlton was that the man certainly had no 
reason to hate the people here. None of them had done him 
any personal injury, and he acted like a man who had a 
personal enmity to them. I do not think there is any 
exception to this. 

Q. You have spoken about the nurses. You have seen 
them in the building, some, as they go out to the hospital, 
to the out-patients’ department? Do you think they take 
any interest in the patients ? 

A. I have nothing to say against the nurses; I wouldn’t 
say a word that would hurt them in the future. The nurses 
are like other persons—a large percentage of them are 
good girls. I think, though, that there are girls here who 
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should not have been nurses. But the majority of them 
are good, faithful girls. Many people speak of nurses as 
not being good to patients, but they are, to use a vulgarism, 
talking through their hats. The conditions in this hospital 
are different from what they are in the City Hospital. 
There were men, when I was in Ward A, who had been in 
bed three years and had to be fed and clothed and washed. 
When a patient gets in that condition in the City Hospital 
he is discharged and sent down here. | 

@. How did you send that letter to the trustees ? 

A. I sent that letter to the Board of Trustees of Public 
Institutions, Boston, Mass. 

Q@. Did you send it by private hands or through the mail ? 

A. Through the box here. I never had any reason to 
suppose that a letter would not go, but they had a good chance 
to get away with them. 

Q. But now they are sent in the box? 

A. There is a box in the entry now, and it is a decided 
improvement. 

(Q. Was there any attention paid to your written letter? 

A. Never any verbal attention that I know of; I never 
heard a word, any more than this. It is according to who 
the employee was, but they might say, ‘“* Perhaps it is better 
to detain that letter.” 

Q. Was there ever any objection made to your writing 
letters ? 

A. Not that I ever heard of. 

@. (By Mr. Dospsins.) Do you remember writing me a 
letter in regard to the Finn case, about October, two months 
after he died ? 

A. Inever wrote you a letter in my lie, sir. 

Mr. DoBBiIns. — Somebody did. 

The Witngsss. — I think, as I told the committee here, 
before yesterday if I met you I would not know you.  Cer- 
tainly I had no conversation with you, and I had no idea, 
except what I got through the papers, that you were inter- 
ested in the case. I knew from the accounts that there was 
a Dobbins on the Board of Trustees, but certainly you never 
received any letter from me. 

Mr. Dopprins. —I certainly would lke to know if that 
letter is in the office — ) 

Mrs. Lincoty. — Which one? 

Mr. Dospins,— The letter which I received from the 
inmates which called for an investigation of the death of 
Patrick Finn. 

The Wirness. —I told you about Finn; I told you that 
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previous to his falling he had been a long time in this condi- 
tion. He was a man who did not go about, because he 
smelled offensively and people objected. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You stated with regard to 
the letter that you wrote over in the hospital, in regard to 
the absence of oatmeal or porridge that day. State in 
regard to that? 

A. And the inattention of the nurses. I brought that in. 

(). You stated something in regard to Miss Lucy, in con- 
nection with the letter. What was that? 

A. Well, an inmate told me that Miss Lucy knew that I 
was writing to the superintendent, and if I did not look out, 
unless I gave that letter into the superintendent’s hands, 
that he would never get it. Well, I did get it in, but I gave 
it to Dr. Holmes for Dr. Knowlton; and he did receive it, 
because he told me afterwards. 

@. You found this inattention from time to time on the 
part of the nurses while you were there? 

A. I beg your pardon. 

(. Did the nurses and orderles from time to time have 
discussion as to who should serve the food — quite often? 

A. Yes. “I won't do it,” and “I won’t do it”; and my 
experience in the hospital is that an orderly is an unknown 
man when you want an orderly there. ‘When you want a 
bed pan and so forth— there are things nurses are not 
asked, and very properly not asked, to do. ‘That is, when 
you want a water bottle or things of that kind, and when you 
ask for an orderly the orderly is over to the morgue or some 
other place. The orderly is always conspicuous by his 
absence. 

(. That state of affairs existed up to within a short time 
ago? 

A. I presume it exists to-day. 

Q. What was the nature of your disease while in the 
hospital ? 

A. Well, I had the prostate gland removed. I do not 
want you, because the prostate gland was removed, to jump 
at the conclusion right away it was the result, directly or 
indirectly, of some private disease. I never had anything of 
the kind in my life, and the man who performed the opera- 
tion said if I had had he wouldn’t have performed the 
operation. 

Q. Is there any feeling among the inmates that they are 
afraid to write letters or make complaints ? 

A. Ido not think there is anything to warrant it here, 
or anything here that would warrant them in that opinion. 
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I have written letters of complaint, and written letters to 
Mrs. Lincoln, and written letters for others, and I have rea- 
son to suppose that every letter went. 

Q. Did you ever hear any inmates say that they had 
written letters that had never been answered or received ? 

A. Ihave heard lots of them say that, but still I can ex- 
plain that by the reason that they probably wrote to a man 
who did not want to reply. I have myself written letters to 
men and did not receive any reply, and I believed that the 
letter never went, but I found out afterwards that the letter 
did go and the party did not care enough to answer it. I 
will tell you another thing I would like to say a word on, if 
I am not detaining you, and that is on the power behind the 
throne here. The throne itself, in fact, is the Visiting Board of 
Physicians. Of course we read the papers about the Board of 
Trustees and the Board of Visiting Physicians. The Board 
of Visiting Physicians come here, but if they can put their 
hands on a man living who has ever benefited by them I 
would like to see that man. I read in the paper some time 
ago about a meeting called by Mayor Collins, and there was 
something about erecting a phthisis or consumptive home, 
and among them was a pathologist of this island, who stated 
that the percentage of cures —I have forgotten what it was, 
but it was large, and that they were discharged cured. We 
know that is wrong. We know they come here and die; 
and if they do not die here they leave and go to the Cullis 
Home or the hospital in Cambridge or some other home, and: 
if they are not taken into some such place they come here to 
die. I will tell you another thing about this Board: They 
never visit any acute case, which is some case that is dis- 
charged from some large hospital. When a man is discharged 
from our large City Hospital or the Massachusetts General 
Hospital as chronic, and comes to this island, the case is 
chronic and cannot be cured. I laid there in Ward G for 
some time and heard so much of that, and I have always 
noticed that the lecturer ended something like this: “Of 
course, gentlemen, the disease has arrived at this stage, and 
no earthly aid can save the man”; but there was no medi- 
cine given to the diseased man. Of course, all medicine 
would be of no value. And so I say this because it shows 
that they are the power behind the throne; they are the 
power themselves. 

Q. (By Alderman BROMBERG.) You mean by “they” 
the Visiting Board? 

A. The Visiting Board. I do not know their names. I 
see in their annual report and in their published book a rule 
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that all doctors have to be approved interns, and all others 
have got to be approved by this Visiting Board. I read a 
statement of Mr. Dobbins’ where he called it a ‘school of 
medicine,’ and when I read it I thought he hit the nail on 
the head. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Do you notice how many stu- 
dents come down from the city ? 

A. Inever have counted them, but I think I have seen 
as many as thirty or forty at one time coming together. 

Q. And they all go through the hospital together ? 

A. Ido not think I have seen them in the wards but 
very seldom; [ think they gave their attention entirely to 
the morgue. 

Q. About how often do they come down? 

A. That I cannot tell. 

Q. Would there be that many in a month? 

A. I think it would. I think it would be much oftener 
than every month. 

Q. Do you say oftener than that? 

A. Ishould say once a week. 

Q. Forty students once a week? 

A. I wouldn’t say it was forty every time. 

Q. Did they come down together, or did the boat go up 
and bring a number of them down? 

A. ‘They come down generally with the small boat. They 
go up together. 
~ Q. Do part come down at a time and then the boat goes 
up and gets ten more? 

A. I think not; they generally come in a body. 

The CHAIRMAN, — That is all. ; 

Q. (By the CHAtRMAN.) Do you know what doctor 
comes down with them, Mr. Doran ? 

A. The pathologist. What is his name? McGraw. I 
have seen him with them, and IJ think there is another. If 
I but knew his name. I have forgotten it. 

Q. Dr. Minot? 

A. I thought you said about those that come with the 
students ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I think the pathologist comes with them, and I have 
seen Dr, Minot here. I know there is a Dr. Minot, and I 
know other doctors by their names, but this is a larger man, 
but I cannot separate them. But, as I said before, I have 
nothing but grateful remembrance of Dr. Proctor. Before 
the eperation, I was considering a long time whether to have 
this operation performed or not, and I wrote to Boston to 
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some friends of mine to get me admitted to the Massachu- 
setts General, and they wrote me if Dr. Thorndike operated 
on me down here there could be none better, and I consented. 
But I did not see him for three months after he performed 
the operation. My complaint is this: Dr. Cox had charge of 
me, and there was a certain line of instruction to be followed, 
and they wanted to consult Dr. Thorndike, and they could 
not get him, and there was at one time a consulting physician 
—TI have forgotten his name —and one of the physicians 
consulted him about it and he said, * No, uo! you want to do 
as Dr. Thorndike said.” I know that operation has left me 
a cripple for life, but then I might have been dead if I had 
not been operated on. ‘That, however, is a matter of conjec- 
ture on my part. 

The CHAIRMAN. —TIs there any other question to Mr. 
Doran? Ifnot, we are much obliged to you, Mr. Doran. 


JAMES Hunt — Sworn. 


The CHAIRMAN. — Be seated, Mr. Hunt. 

Q. (By Mr. Doppins.) What is your full name, please ? 

A. James Hunt. My heart is very bad, very weak, and 
I cannot speak much. Really, I do not speak much all day 
long. 

6. I will be as brief as possible. Do you remember at 
any time you were called into the room for exhibition pur- 
poses ? 

Ao Yes ida, 

Q. - Tell the committee when you were called and what 
they did for you. 

A. I cannot exactly state the day of the week, but I 
had two visits in March. 

You were called in in March twice? 

Twice. 

Yes. 

April, once. Three visits altogether. 

What were you obliged to do? 

I went over to the hospital, and I was ordered to 
strip to the waist. 

(. What did they do? 

A. Well, there were two doctors kneeling, and there were 
two tubes here (indicating), and two standing. That is, four 
tubes on my body at a time. The head doctor stood in 
front, and they collected around like schoolboys, and he 
pointed at me, “See this,” and“ See this,’ and « Do you see 
this works and that works,” and he got one of the boys’ tubes 
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and he sounded me himself, and he found what he wanted, I 
suppose, and then they alternated around, and he explaining 
to them, and he said it was a very singular thing; he said 
he examined a great many men, but he never had the like. 
He could not explain it, whatever it was — the complaint of 
the heart. There was a delay on that for a long time, and 
then he commenced himself, and then they all got the tubes 
and they kept me there for about an hour and a quarter, I 
should think, at the time. 

@. How many were there, please ? 

A. There were from sixteen — fourteen, anyway. I do 
not know the number. I did not count up, but the room 
was full. 

Were they students ? 

I could not tell, sir, what they were. 

Well, were they young men or old men? 

Young men, sir; all, perhaps, only the master himself. 
What did they do for you? Anything? 

Oh, no; they were not inclined to do anything for 
me — ~ only knowledge for themselves. 

Q. Did they all handle you, more or less ? 

A. Every one of them, sir. All put their tubes there 
Candicating). 

Q. Did they pound you? 

A. Yes, sir. On that visit they did not do much pound- 
ing — the first visit — but when they were through with me I 
was limp and they left me naked in the chair, and walked 
away like I was a dog, and it hurt my feelings very much. 
And Mr. Murray came in and said, “* What are they doing 
with you, sounding you?” And I said, “Yes; and I 
would like to know whether they are through with me”; 
and he left the room, and came back and said, “Put on 
your clothes, my man, and go and get your dinner.” 

Q. How long were you there? 

A. I was there very near a half hour before Mr. Murray 
came in. I did not see anyone else to send after him to 
know whether they were through with me. 

Q@. Now, tell the next time when they sounded you. 

A. The next time was in A, sir—in A Ward. We 
had screens around three of us. 

Q. Three of you were there? 

A. Three of us, yes, sir; and it was the same. They 
all took it in turns with the tubes, two kneeling and two 
standing, but there was one doctor, especially, who put me 
to sleep, and I do not know whether I fainted or no, but 
when I woke I said, “ Doctor, you ought to be in the Salva- 
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tion Army striking that big drum.” I got mad with him. 
He took his hand and pounded me like that (illustrating), 
and I fainted. When I came to they did not take notice 
whether I did or not, but they kept on pounding; and they 
had a blanket over me, and the blanket was as much on the 
floor as it was over me, and they got excited and kept on 
pounding me, and I was very bad. And there I was naked, 
and got the shakes. 

Q. Did they hurt you in any way? 

A. Yes, sir; I felt very bad with that pounding. I was 
sounded by doctors all over the world, but this doctor was 
the roughest I ever met. He could beat a drum better. He 
never will be a doctor, because the other doctor told him, 
“That is no way to pound aman; you will never get any- 
thing pounding like that.” 

Q. Now tell us about the next case. 

A. The third time they visited was in April, and they 
were a little more gentle — a little easier. 

Q. This last April? 

A. Yes. I find no fault with that. I was quite agree- 
able to that. I asked one of them if they were through, and 
he answered kindly and said, “ Yes, yes.” 

Q. The last one told you when to dress yourself? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But the rest, they went off and left you naked? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any other inmates who were used in 
the same way, for exhibition purposes ? 

A. Yes,sir; there was three of us. There was one named 
Hinckley, and the other was a colored man. 

Q. At any of these exhibitions did they do anything to 
relieve you of any pain, or give you any medicines ? 

A. Qh, no, sir; they did not come here for that; we did 
not get any treatment. 

@. What treatment do you get? 

A. Well, we are treated by our own physicians. They 
always relieve when it is needed, but it is not very often. 
On one occasion I had to come to get this arm fixed by Dr. 
Snow, and he did a pretty good job on it, and it healed up 
pretty well. 

Q. These doctors who come down here, the students, you 
say they put you to considerable pain; did they? 

A. Yes; this doctor put me in pain, and put me to sleep. 
I had to go into the faint with the racking he gave me. I 
was in bed a few days, and was not inclined to go near him 
again. I would object to him pounding me. 
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Q. What work do you do? 

A. Not much now. I have worked considerable on this 
island. I worked around considerably. I was on the wharf 
three years taking that line. I have done considerable work 
on the island when I was able to do it. 

Q. And last year what has been your general service here ? 

A. This last year I fell into bad health altogether, and I 
done nothing only peeling vegetables. ‘They were very gentle 
and kind to me, and I could do nothing else. I was willing 
to do that to get a pipe of tobacco. I smoke a little, and the 
allowance is short, and I done that to get that. 

Q. You get tobacco anyway ? 

A. We get it every Friday, sir. 

@. And if you peel the vegetables you get some more ? 

A. We get a piece extra. 

The CHAIRMAN.— Do any members of the committee 
desire to ask any questions ? 

Q. (By Councilman JoRDAN.) Mr. Hunt, do you remem- 
ber three years ago you had to go out to weed ? 

mas Oh,-veés. 

Q. You might tell the committee about that. All the 
weeders who have been up here in succession have had some- 
thing to say about it. 

A. Well, I was excused. Dr. Bryant had me excused, 
but one of the officers overdone himself. I do not know 
whether he had any spite against me or not, but he forced 
me there. But Dr. Bryant came back, and I told Mr. 
Bryant, and he said, “ Who sent you to weed?” And I said, 
“Mr. Galvin.” And he said, ‘‘He did?” And then I went 
to peel vegetables again. 

Q. Mr. Hunt, do you know any men in the weeding 
gang who were excused? | 

A. Oh, yes; they could not do it; they were tramping -— 
they were doing more harm than good. Those were the 
men who were sent away. 

Q. Do you know whether Finn was excused from 
weeding ? 

A. No, he wasn’t excused, but sometimes they lost sight 
of him. He wasn’t able to. 

@. Do you know whether Jerry Spillane was excused ? 

A. No. I worked with Jerry. In going along side of 
him he would frighten. you; you would think it was a pig. 

Q. (The CHAIRMAN.) How old are you? 

A. Seventy-two. 

@. When was this first examination — was it in the win- 
ter or summer ? 
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A. Which do you mean, sir? 

(Q. The examination of the doctors, when they left you 
undressed in the room. ; 

A. Last March. 

Q. Was the weather pretty cold? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say they examined you for about an hour and a 
half ? . 

A. I did not say an hour and a half. Over an hour. 

And you stayed there without any clothes for about 
a half hour, waiting for them to tell you that they were all 
through with you? 

AG ey ea-rsit 

Q. And it was an-hour and a half in a cold room, stripped 
down to the hips? 

Yes, sir. 

Was there any steam in the room, or any heat ? 

I could not say a word. 

Were the windows open ? 

I could not say, but I felt cold. 

You said some of them stood on you and others knelt 
on you! ? 

A. No, sir. I said there were two kneeling and two 
standing — four tubes at a time. 

@. What did they say was the matter with you— heart 
disease ? 

A. Yes; the head doctor said so. 

(. Does your heart beat very hard sometimes ? 

A. It stops still sometimes. 

@. Did they give you any medicine to stimulate the 
heart at all? 

A. No, sir; it would do me no good. 

Q. It would not do you any good? 

A. They told me so. 

Q. Did you ever get any medicine since you came to the 
institution at any time ? 

A. Yes, sir; but not for that complaint. 

Q. What complaint did you get the medicine for? 

A. Colds. 

(). But you never got any medicine for your heart dis- 
ease at all? And did they ask you to work sometimes when 
you did not feel like working out in the fields — weeding 
and so forth? 

A. Of course there were some doctors who did not under- 
stand the disease, and more of them did. Dr. Wilkin under- 
stood it, and Dr. Cox understood it. He did not ask me to 
weed. 
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You say Mr. Galvin asked you to go out there? 

Yes; he took me out once. 

Do you know who Galvin got his orders from? 

I do not know, sir. 

Would he have done so if he had not received orders ? 
I do not know whether he took it on himself or not. 
How long ago was that? 

About two years ago. 

Who was the superintendent at that time ? 

Dr. Ranney. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is all. Any questions by any 
members of the committee? Mrs. Lincoln, do you desire to 
ask any questions ? 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Mr. Hunt, when you did not feel 
satisfied with these doctors who examined you, did you com- 
plain to the superintendent or anybody ? 

A. I told him they hurt me, and that he ought to be beat- 
ing the big drum in the Salvation Army, he was hurting me 
so much. 

Q. Did you tell the superintendent or anyone about it? 

A. I did not complain. I take everything easy on the 
island, and put up with everything. 

Q. I wondered why you did not tell the superintendent 
if you did not like this. 

A. I hate to make complaints. 

Q. Now, tell me, Mr. Hunt, do you dress yourself every 
day ? 

A. How should I get up if I didn’t? 

Q. I wondered why you did not put your clothes on when 
the doctors left you. 

Alderman BRoMBERG. — He said he waited a half hour 
because there was nobody to find out whether the doctors 
were through with him. 

The Witness. —I could not till I got the order, because 
I did not know whether I would be doing right or wrong by 
doing so. 

Q. Had you any pain at that time ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. You said, “they stopped my pain.” What did you 
mean by that when they were examining you — “stopped 
my pain”? 

A. No, ma’am! I said when he beat my ribs I did com- 
plain then; and he would make a horse complain. I never 
saw anyone strike a horse so hard in my life, and the other 
doctor told him, “ You will never get anything by hitting a 
man like that.” 
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(. One more question, Mr. Hunt: Do you mean to say 
that they haven’t given you any medicine for heart trouble? 
Now, you have had it. Haven’t you had any medicine? 

A. I never asked for any because I knew it would do 
me no good. 

Q. But, without your asking for it, didn’t they give you 
medicine ? 3 

A. No, they never offered me any for that; I was never 
told it was for that purpose. 

Q. But when you had these attacks of the heart they 
gave you something, didn’t they? Think a minute. 

A. It might be given unknownst to my knowledge. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. Hunt, you do not think 
it would do you any good. What do you mean; that the 
medicine would do you no good, or that it would do you no 
good to ask for it? 

A. Oh, I could get it if I asked for it. 

Q. Why didn’t you ask for things that you think would 
be a benefit to you? 

A. Imade up my mind that medicine would not do me 
much good. It might be good for a cold, but I never be- 
lieved in medicine, inside or outside. 

Q. At the time you were partly stripped in the room and 
the doctors left you there for a half an hour, was that the 
time that you fainted during the examination ? 

That was the second time. 

Were you awake when they walked away ? 

I woke up during the time, and they were still poking 
at me. 

That was the second time ? 

The first time. 

Were you awake after the examination ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you get better afterwards ? 

Oh, yes; the ribs brightened up and got their own 
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Did it leave abrasions on the ribs? 
oe and a color on the ribs from the pounding they 
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(By Mr. Dopsrns.) Are you now in the aa ed ? 
No, sir. 

Have you ever been in the hospital ? 

Yes, sir; I have been ten weeks in the hospital one 
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When? 
It is about three years ago. 
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@. Not recently you have been in the hospital ? 

A. No, sir; I wouldn’t go there. 

Q. You wouldn’t go there? 

A. No, sir. I never liked a hospital. I would rather 
die in a field. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any questions by any of the 
members of the committee or the trustees? You are 
excused, Mr. Hunt. Take your time. | 


(At 5.50 P.M. the hearing adjourned till Saturday morning, 
July 18, 1903.) 
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SEVENTH HEARING. 


MORNING SESSION, 11.25 A.M. 
JULY 18, 1903. 


GEORGE E. GALVIN — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Dopsrys.) What is your full name? 
George E. Galvin. 

When did you come to this institution ? 

Last August. 

What was the matter with you when you ¢ came here ? 
A broken instep and a fractured ankle. 

Were you taken directly to the hospital when you got 


No, I was taken into the institution. 
How long were you here before you were taken to 


the hospital ; ? 


A. 


Q. 
A. 


Two days and two nights. 
How long were you in the hospital? 
They took the cast off every morning I was over 


there, and it had no business to be taken off. 
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It was put on in the Relief Hospital ? 

In Haymarket square. 

How long have you been in the hospital here? 

Until the last day of June. 

After you left there where were you sent? 

Well, I was put to work before I was able to work. 
Were you still in the hospital ? 

I was fired out of there into here. 

When you came here were you put to work? 

I was here two weeks when I was put to lighting fires 


at thr ree o'clock in the morning. 
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Where were you lighting fires? 

In the hospital. 

At what time? 

At three o’clock in the morning. 

You had to get up at three o’clock in the morning? 
Yes, sir. 

Well, you got up and dressed yourself ? 

I had to put on the bandage on my foot, it was not 


completely cured. When I got downstairs it was twenty to 
twenty-five minutes past three. 
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Q. And then you went over to the hospital ? 

A. To light the fires, three fires in stoves and three up 
in the range above. 

Six in all? 

Yes, sir. 

You did that every morning ? 

Yes, sir. 

Sunday morning, too? 

Every morning in the week. 

Now, will you tell the committee about the accident 
you had down here? 

A. One morning I got up and got down about the same 
time as usual. The first thing I knew I was on the greasy 
platform with no protection whatever. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Where? 

A. On the platform down at the corner; it was the only 
way to get out — where they go into the kitchen. 

Q. (By Alderman NouAn.) Right here? 

A. This corner of the building (indicating). There was 
no railing there then. I fell off the first thing and struck 
something, and was about senseless; but when I came to 
myself I found my back was hurt and the bones protruding 
from my arm. I called out, but no one heard me, and I 
crawled round the platform, opened the door and hollered 
for Bob, the man who cooks for the night men. 

Q. You called for Bob? 

A. He is a man who works all night. He came, and I 
asked him to get the watchman, Mr. Garrity, to come down, 
and when he came he asked me what was the matter. I said, 
“A great deal is the matter with me.” So he came over 
from the hospital with two orderlies, and I crawled on to the 
stretcher, and they brought me over about ten minutes to four 
and putme in bed. Miss Lyons, the night nurse, said “The 
doctor will be down in a minute.” In about half an hour Dr. 
Snow came down and said it was a compound fracture with 
two bones broken. Miss Lyons was doing the best she 
could, and in consequence about half-past eight, I think, Dr. 
Cox came in. He said he wanted to look at my arm, and 
said it might hurt mea little. I told him it wouldn’t hurt 
me any worse than it does now, and then he went to work 
on it. They kept figuring and figuring, and finally I said 
to the nurse, “ Aren’t they going to do anything for me?” 
The nurse said, “They have not got any splints here.” 
They kept coming to me and asking me how I felt; and I 
should judge about twelve o’clock dinner was on, but I got 
noue. 


OPOPore 
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Q. Did you get any dinner, or anything to eat — take 
any stimulant? 

A. Yes, sir; a drink of water three or four times from 
the- nurse. Then it came twelve o’clock and Dr. Snow came 
to me. 

@. What time, please? 

A. About one o’clock. There I had been lying since 
four o'clock; and a few minutes to two Dr. Snow came and 
said, “ We are going to put you all right,’ and about two 
o'clock they fun me into the operating-room. Dr. Snow and 
Dr. Draper were there. They said “ We have got to give you 
ether, and you are to sniff it in.” I told them I would, and I 
heard them say, “ He is greedy for it.” 

Q. (By Alderman Notan.) Who made that statement, 
who said you were “ greedy for it” ? 

A. Dr. Cox said I was greedy for it. They kept driving 
it into me and [ lost all recollection. The next I remember 
it was the next morning; but they told me I came out of it 
after supper. I went in at two o’clock. 

(). Where did you find yourself then ? 

A. Ifound myself in bed. They gave me ice and ice- 
water. 

@. Anything else? 

A. Nothing. 

@. What did they give you next day ? 

A. Some dip toast, but I could not eat anything, I was so 
sick from the effects of the ether. 

Q. Did you write that letter? (Showing witness a letter.) 

AS o)-eS,. Sir: 

(Mr. Dobbins hands letter to the chairman, who, after 
examination of it, asked the following question.) 

Q. Is there any evidence contained in this letter, Mr. 
Dobbins, that has not been brought out? If there is you may 
ask questions from the letter. 

Mr. Dogpsins. — There are some things in the letter. 

The Witness. —I should like to finish about my arm. 
That was the second Sunday. The following Saturday they 
took the splints off. I thought that the bones ought to be 
left in splints a number of weeks. Then on the 10th they 
took it off, and on the 17th, and on the 20th, and then on the 
27th. After that I gave up countingany more. In the mean- 
time they did get new splints from Boston, which they put on. 
My arm is not in good condition yet. In the evening they 
used to take them off at about half-past four, with supper at 
five, and I lost my supper many times. They forgot me, and 
I was in the linen-room and had to go without my supper. 
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(). Did you do any work? 

A. J used to wait on tables and carry food around in the 
ward. I thought the exercise would be all right, but I was 
called on by the nurse, Miss Smith, to do it. 

(. Well, did you have to do any work while you had the 
splints on? 

Yes, I used to carry a tray around with food. 

Q. When were you discharged? 

A. The last day of June. 

Q. Is there any other statement you want to make? 

A. Well, about Letford. Well, he was here in this insti- 
tution, and I was here when Letford came down. I had 
known him the last twenty-five or thirty years. He came: 
down over at the hospital with a poisoned arm, and was 
transferred over here. He slept near me in Ward 6. One 
night he complained of being sick, and I said, « What is the: 
matter, Jim?” He said, “Iam awful sick.” I asked him 
if he was sick enough for the watchman to call the doctor, 
and he replied that he would wait until morning. In the 
morning I came over about half-past eight, and I went up. 
stairs to see him. I said, “ Did you put your name down for 
the doctor?” He said, * Yes.” Dr. Knowlton came in and 
ordered two pills. Heseemed to be all day the same way, 
and could not eat anything, though they sent up coffee and 
bread from downstairs. He complained all night, and asked 
for water, which I got in a can, because there was no dipper. 
He was grunting and groaning all night long. That went. 
along three days, and one morning I was reading the paper, 
and Dr. Knowlton came up and asked him to put out his. 
tongue. He felt of his pulse and laughed and went away. 
Pretty soon Galvin came. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Galvin, the orderly 2 

A. The relief officer. I went downstairs and said, ‘ You 
are a sick man, come along with me, and I will go over to 
the hospital with you.” Dr. Wilkins came out and called 
one of the nurses, who puta glass in his mouth. I[ stood 
there awhile, and heard one of the nurses say to the other, 
“104.” So Dr. Wilkins came out, and he looked at him and 
said, “* Come along with me, and get into bed.” In the morn- 
ing I used to go in there and ask him how he felt. He was 
delirious, and didn’t know what he was doing, anyhow. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLtAn.) Do you mean he was de- 
lirious ? 

A. Yes. It went on seven oreightdays. One day some 
fellow says, ‘‘I hear that Jim is pretty sick.” It was rain- 
ing, and I said we will go over and see him. We went in 
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the main building, and Miss Morris was the first one I saw. 
She asked me who I would like to see, and I said “ Jim Let- 
ford.” She replied, “ He is delirious.” Then they called 
Dr. Wilkins, and he asked me who I would like to see, and 
I told him. He said, “ He is delirious.” ButIsaid I would 
like to see him, and he told me, “ Well, if you want to see 
him go down into ward A.” There were screens around him, 
and one of the nurses says, “ He is very bad; he won’t know 
you.” So I said, “ Hello, Jim, don’t you know me?” And 
he says, “I know you George Galvin,” he says. So I said a 
few prayers for him and went away. I said, “I don’t think 
he will last until morning.” In the morning I didn’t have a 
chance to go in there, as the nurses were round, and I could 
not sneak in. About eight o’clock I was standing over 
where the consumptives’ hospital is, and I asked Burke how 
Letford was getting along, and he said, “ Letford has just 
gone to the deadhouse.” 

@. When you saw him he was really sick? 

A. In bed. 

Q. Were the screens up? 

A. Yes, sir; that means death — when a man is not able 
to get up. Well, things went along. I tried to find his 
sisters and brothers, but I could not find them at all. We 
were over in the ward, and I says to Burke, who used to 
work on the jigger, “I suppose he is opened up, anyhow, 
now; and when you carry out the next lot, just see how he 
is,’ and he replied, “There is a basin there with his guts 
in it.” 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Who said that? 

A. He is an inmate, a man helping on the jigger. 

Q. (By Alderman Noxan.) Is he here now? 

A. No, he is not. Still, I didn’t believe it, because he 
was a Spanish war veteran. His body went up to Briggs, the 
undertaker on Cambridge street, a friend of mine, so I wrote 
to him, and he answered me saying that the man had been 
opened. As regards Sheridan, he came down one evening 
and appeared to be all right, and then went to bed in Ward 6. 

Q. (By Alderman Notan.) Was he a Spanish war 
veteran ? 

A. Yes, Jack Sheridan was. This night he had been 
complaining, and Mr. Howard, the ward-master, he went 
down in the lavatory and got a basin for him; and he threw up 
a lot of blood there, and covered the bottom of it. The watch- 
man went over to the doctor and brought back two pills. He 
was complaining all night long. I got up as usual and went 
over and dia my work, and when I came back I heard that 
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Sheridan had been carried to the hospital. I believe he died 
in five or six days. 

Q. (By Alderman Notan.) Did you Tae any talk with 
him ? 

A. That night before throwing up the blood. 

@. Did he say anything about hemorrhages ? 

A. He did that night. The basin was right before the 
bed. I asked him if he ever did have anything like that 
before, and he said, “I don’t know what is the matter with 
me.” 

@. Was anybody in connection with the institution in at- 
tendance that night ? 

Nobody but the watchman who brought the pills. 
Anybody else ? 

An inmate, Mr. Howard. 

Is he here now? 

He has left now. 

He left before you did? 

Oh, yes, three or four months ago. 

Were any of the officers connected with the institu- 
tion near him that night ? 

A. The watchman went and brought some pills from 
the doctor. 

Q. Mr. Galvin, you said you left the Relief Hospital and 
came down here to the institution ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And were taken to the institution building when you 
arrived here ? 

A. That is right. 

@. And remained two days and two nights. ? 

Bie ul eS By. 

Q. Was any examination made of your trouble ? 

A. Not until I was brought over to the hospital, and I 
never got out of bed while here. 

_Q. Any doctor attending you those two days and nights ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. When brought to the hospital you say you remained 
there from four o’clock in the morning till probably three 
o'clock —? 

A. From four o’clock until two o’clock in the afternoon. 

Q. Without anything but conversation from the doctors 
to encourage you and keep up your spirits? 

Asia Oe, “BIT. 

Q. Who was the nurse that said there were not any 
splints to put on your arm ? 

A. I don’t know —I never seen him afterwards. 
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You were finally put under the influence of ether 
about two o'clock ? 


© 


A. Yes, sir; and came to my senses the next morning. 

Q. Did you ever have splints on before ? 

Fe ND, SIT. 

Q. Do you know if they were proper for the purpose ? 

A. They were made out of wood, just whittled out of 
wood. | 

Q. Were they rough looking? 

A. They were plastered with court plaster to make them 


hold together. Afterwards they put on the tin splints to 
hold up my arm. ‘They got new ones from the city. 

Q. (By Alderman Brompere.) Mr. Galvin, when you 
were brought down here from the Relief Hospital, was your 
arm done up in plaster cast ? 

A. My foot was done up in plaster. 

@. And you were conveyed in the ambulance ? 

A. No, I was on crutches and got into the ambulance on 
the wharf. 

Q. You were assigned to this building? 

A. Ihad to go downstairs and get into a bath, and I 
washed myself with my foot hanging over the tub; and when 
I got through Mr. Maxwell said, “You are assigned to 
Ay ard. 1./’ 

Did you have anybody to assist you? 

One of the inmates. 

You were assigned to Ward 1? 

Yes, sir. 

What was the attention you received ? 

I got attention over in the hospital. 

You got none here? 

Nothing, whatever. 

Wasn’t your temperature taken ? 

No, sir, they don’t take temperatures in this building. 

What statement did you make when you came down 
to the officers ? 

My condition was seen — there was a cast on my 


So 
PE OPOPOPOPOrO 


Did you make any explanations ? 
I told them that my leg was paining me terribly. 
Did you tell any officers ? 
I told Mr. Maxwell, and he told the night officer; but 
I could not get anything from them people. 
Q. How did you get transferred to the hospital, then? 
A. Dr. Knowlton came in the morning. 
Q. Which morning did he come in? 


POPES 
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A. I think it was the third morning; anyway, I was there 
two nights and two days. 

Q. Before Dr. Knowlton came ? 

A. He says, “What is the matter, can’t you get up?” 
I told him that I couldn’t get up, that my leg pained me ter- 
ribly, way up to my groin. He took my pedigree, etc., and an 
orderly came over and took me to room 1, and Dr. Snow and 
Dr. Kelley and Dr. Knowlton, all of them ‘took the casts off. 

Q. They took the casts off? 

Pd Leas SLT, 

Q. What did they do then? 

A. They examined it and put the cast back again with 
straps around it. They said they would put a new cast on, 
and in about two days I was taken out of the ward. 

Q. In the meantime was the new cast put on? 

A. In nine days they put the cast on. I heard Doctor 
Snow and Kelley say they would put it on. 

Q. Who is Kelley? 

A. Dr. Kelley. I laid around a long time, and used to 
go down in the ward on crutches. I thought I wasn’t get- 
ting used properly, and said I supposed I would be getting 
something now, anyhow; and the next I knew, Dr. Knowlton 
came and said I would be transferred over to the institution. 

Q. How long were you in the hospital ? 

A. About a month. 

Q@. During which time you improved ? 

A. Yes, sir, I got a little improvement. 

Q. Did you ask to be transferred here from the Relief 
Hospital ? . 

A. JI thought I would come down here myself. 

@. You made apphcation ? 

A. Yes, sir, I made it myself. 

(J. And you were admitted as an inmate? 

AS. Y O8. Bir. 

Q. Not sent from City Hospital as a patient? 

A. No, they thought I had a home, which I did ae but 
I didn’t care to go to it. 

(). You had been an inmate here before ? 

A. Yes, sir, six years ago, when I fell from a staging. 

@. How long were you here then? 

A. Six weeks. 

Q. This last time you asked for a discharge ? 

AS aCe ST, 

Q. Why did you prefer to come here when you left the 
Relief Hospital in preference to going to the City Hospital 
for treatment on your leg? 
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A. Because I had been out of the Relief Hospital and 
my friends they said that they would not let me in at the 
City Hospital because they was full. 

(. But you had not tried it? 

A. No, I could not — 

(. Have you ever been a patient there ? 

Ay. INO; Sit, 

Q. But they told you to go to City Hospital? You were 
told by those at the Relief Hospital to go to the City Hos- 
pital for treatment? 

moet) 6S.°sir- 

@. (By Alderman NoLAn.) Mr. Galvin, the nurses and 
doctors knew that you were a personal friend of Letford ? 

A. Oh, yes; certainly they knew it. 

Q. Did any body make any inquiries of you whether or 
not you knew the whereabouts of any of his relatives ? 

A. Yes, Major Murray asked me. 

@. What did you say to him? 

A. I told him the best way would be to go over to the 
Navy Yard and find his brother. 

Q. That is Jim? 

A. No, Frank. He didn’t seem to get any information, 
but at last I think I did find his sister and mother after- 
wards. : 

Q. (By Alderman BrRoMBERG.) You say you knew 
Letford for twenty-five or thirty years? 

Att Ves. SIT, 

@. Had you been in the navy or any branch of the 
government service with him ? 

A. I knew him before he went into the navy at all — 
about thirty years in all. 

Q. You lived in the same neighborhood with him in 
Boston ? 

Are) e8,SIP. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Between the time this Letford 
was admitted to the institution with a poisoned arm and the 
time he was taken sick with what the doctors diagnosed as 
typhoid fever, did Letford complain of the treatment here? 

A. He complained over there that he wasn’t given any 
nourishment. 

Q. Did he complain to you personally? What did he 
say he got to eat? Did he get anything at all? 

A. House diet, he said. 

Q. While he had the poisoned arm ? 

A. Well, house diet. 

Q. Was he complaining then? 
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Yes, he was complaining. 
Was he made to work while he had the poisoned arm ? 
Not in the hospital. 
How long was he working before he was taken sick ? 
I think he worked a couple of weeks. 
Did he complain in the meantime ? 
No, he did not. 
When did he start to complain ? 
Well, that night in bed. 
When you got up at three o’clock to light the fires, 
did he complain then ? 
A. He could not speak at all at that time in the morning. 
Q. How long was he sick before he was sent to the 
hospital ? 


OPOPOPOPOorY 


A. Well, about five days. 

@. All that time in the institution here? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). In that time he had sent several times for the doctor? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the doctor attend to him? 

A. He got some pills; the doctor would send them to 
him. 

Q. Did the pills have any effect ? 

A. They did him no good. 

Q. Did they make him sleep ? 

A. Not at all. 

@. You say you heard the nurse say his temperature was 
104? 

Acc) 68. S175 

@. Then he was sent to the hospital and died in two or 


three weeks or so? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Now, in regard to James 
Sheridan taking the hemorrhages ? 

A. I have known him for a great many years, and I 
asked him that night if he had hemorrhages before. 

Q. What time did he start ? 

A. About eleven o’clock. 

@. What kind of hemorrhages ? 

A. I don’t know what hemorrhages is, but he threw up 
blood in the basin. 
How much? 
I should say a gill. 
Did he throw up any more after that ? 
No, sir, he did not. 
Did he spit any more blood after that? 


OPOPO 
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A. Well, he was groaning; he didn’t ask for the basin 
any more. 

Q. He didn’t spit in the sink at all? 

A. No, he could not get up. 

@. During that day he was brought to the hospital ? 

A. I left at three o’clock in the morning, and when I 
went back from my work they told me he was brought to the 
hospital. 

Q. What time did you leave the institution ? 

A. I got up about three o’clock, and it took me about 
twenty minutes to fix my foot. 

Q. Did you sleep much in the night? 

sno Ces: 

@. So you didn’t know he had any more hemorrhages 
in the night ? 

A. No, he didn’t take any more; I asked Mr. Howard, 
who knew. 

Q. Do you know whether he had any between three and 
six o'clock ? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. You said something about a man named Moran — 
what is there in regard to that ? 

A. There is an old man in Ward 6, I should judge about 
87 years of age, who carries a cane, and was Soon g all 
the time. 

Q. What was he complaining about ? 

A. Oh, he had different ailments; and this day he was 
in the ward, and down in the water-closet he fell and struck 
his head on the step and cut his eye open, and they took him 
over to the hospital. I saw him over there myself after a 
while, and saw his shoulder and eye cut; and he died after a 
while. 

@. Do you know whether his fall was the result of a fit 
or weakness ? 


A. No, he never had any weakness. 

@. Was he asked to work? 

A.- No,-sir. 

@. Were there any attendants sent around ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q@. Any orderly or relief officer in the ward at the time ? 
A. Oh, no. 

Q. 


You say this old man, 88 years of age, slipped in an 
icy ward ? 

“A. Yes, he slipped in the icy ward. 

Q. Was he obliged to climb up there ? 

A. He had acane, but it took a long time for him to get up. 
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Q. Was it particularly laborious work ? 

A. It was. 

Q. After he fell he was brought to the hospital. Do you 
know how long after he was brought over there that he 
died ? 

A. In two weeks, I should judge. 

(). And there was a man named Sheehan ? 

A. Yes, a plumber. 

Q. What about him? 

A. I didn’t know him, but he looked awful sick. He 
went up to see the doctor every morning. At last they put 
him to work. 

Q. Did they give him any medicines? 

A. At last they put him to work, and he said, “I am 
exhausted and not able to work,” and then they transferred 
him to wait in the dining-room, and while there he fell on 
the floor, and they carried him up in Ward 6 to bed. The 
doctors examined him and put him over in the consumptives’ 
hospital, and in three days he died. He was consumptive 
all the time, and they didn’t know it. 

Q. When was that ? 

A. I think in November. 

(). Around there ? 

A. Around there sometime. 

@. He had not even taken any medicine before he went. 
to the hospital, any pills or medicines of any kind? 

A. Of course the doctors gave him something. 

@. You don’t know just what it was? 

A. No, I do not. 

@. Did you ever ask him about his treatment? 

A. No. 

Q. What kind of work was he doing ? 

A. He was in the scrubbing gang and then in the dining- 
room, which is just about as hard work as anyone could do, 
as he used to work on the table and scrub around in there. 

Q. Was he taking medicine while working in the dining- 
room? 


A. Yessir 

Q. And he fell from exhaustion, you say? 

Ais = Yes; sir. 

Q. How old a man did he look to you? 

A. The man was not over 34 years of age. 

@. Looked as if he were able to do the work asked of 
him ? 

A Pra O10. . 010; 

Q. What was his general appearance ? 
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All the time ? 

Yes, sir, coughing all the time. 

Do you know anything about the case of a man 
named Ward down here ? 

A. Well, one morning I came along from the hospital 
and met this Garrity, the watchman. He says, “ What do 
you think happened this morning? A man called for med- 
icine, and I went over to the doctor and got him some pills, 
and this morning when I tried to wake him up he was dead.” 
Generally they wake you up over there. 

Did you know the man personally ? 
He was a tall, thin man, I should judge about six feet 


A. I think the man was near the grave. 

Q. What did he appear to be suffering from. 

A. Consumption. 

Q. Did he cough ? 

Ato Las, sit 

@. While waiting on the patients and everything ? 
As Yes; 817: 

Q. 

ae 

Q. 


re 


tall. 
Can you tell more about him ? 
They said he used to take a shower bath every morn- 


He 
=} 


|e? poporerere® per 


Where did he come from ? 

City Hospital, and died in this building. 

Was he ever in the hospital here? 

He came to this building and never went out of it. 
He was given pills and baths ? 

The watchman told me he had pills that night. 

What watchman ? 

Mr. Garrity. 

Were you in the same ward with him ? 

No, sir; I am only telling you what Mr. Garrity told 
m 
Do you know of any other cases that happened down 
here ‘that came within your personal notice? 

A. One morning I was sitting in the cellar, about half- 
past eight o’clock, and the first thing I knew an old colored 
man fell down the stairs and busted through the door. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLaAn.) The stone steps? 

A. Yes; he fell down backwards. They brought the 
stretcher and took him out, and in three days he died. 

Q. What was his name? 

A. Sprague —a colored man. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What was the reason he fell — 
did he take a fit or anything? 
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A. He was coming over to go to his work. 

(). Was he an old man? 

A. Ninety years of age he said he was. He was going 
ne the stairs, and the first thing the door busted in and he fell 
Were the steps slippery ? 

There was snow and ice on them. 

Do you know that was the reason for his slipping ? 
Well, I could not tell. 

Did you notice the steps ? 

I did not take no notice. 

Do you remember what the weather was previous to 


OPerore 


that ? 

A. I thik there must have been snow on the steps, or 
he never would have fell. There was no railing there, or 
anything else. 


Q. Where was he going? 

A. Over to the hospital to peel vegetables. 

Q. Did you ever hear him complain about his work ? 

A. No. 

@. Did he appear to be able to go to work? 

A. Of course he was a colored man and you could not 
tell. 

Q. He didn’t turn pale? 

eee N GO: 

Q. Have you any complaints to make of the institution 


in general; say, the farm? 

A. There don’t seem to be any system, or anything else. 

Q. Is there any classification of the inmates at all? 

A. Nothing, whatsoever. 

@. Do they ever separate the old and the lame and the 
decrepit, or are they all jumbled up together? 

A. All jumbled up. 

Q. Do they have any separation of those afflicted with 
diseases ? 

A. In the evenings they come down here to smoke from 
the consumptives’ hospital. They are not allowed to; still, 
they come over, and everyone mingles together. 

@. And where did you stay when here in this building ? 

A. I was sleeping here previous to getting my arm broke. 

(J. And up there there are men of all kinds of ailments ? 

A. Everything. 

@. Did you ever notice many people taken out of this 
building after complaining for some time? 

A. The old men did not want to go to the hospital. 

(). What is the reason? 

A. They have a dread of the hospital. 
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@. What was the real cause of the dread ? 

A. They didn’t like the doctors, and there was no care. 

(J. Do you know anything about any punishment that 
was inflicted upon any of the inmates during your time, 
such as being locked up? 

A. Charles McKenna, that was over in the hospital, and 
the doctor ordered him out of the hospital over here, and 
they put him in the laundry to work. The man didn’t 
refuse, but it happened the day it was the liver stew, and 
nobody ate it that day; and everybody cleared out; and Dr. 
Hartwell said that everyone who didn’t work could take his 
bag and go out; and he went up to Boston. 

Q. That was the punishment inflicted ? 

A. If you didn’t work. 

Q@. You don’t know of cases where people were locked up 
for not going to work ? 

A. Except one man over night. He was in the con- 
sumptives’ hospital, and they let him out the next morning. 

@. Did you see that yourself? 

A. I saw him in the cell. 

(). His name was what? 

A. Stephen — something, I don’t know — he was a con- 
sumptive. 

@. (By Alderman Nouan.) During your time here as 
an inmate, how did you find the food here ? 

A. Well, I found the food very bad. 

@. In what particular way ? 

A. Well, in the hospital—the idea of giving a man a 
herring, a couple of potatoes, and a couple of slices of bread 
and some tea — for old men. 

Q@. Sick patients? 

A. Bedridden patients. 

@. Anybody in particular ? 

A. Well, Mr. Abercrombie, the old man who is paralyzed 
and not able to get up. 

@. Now in regard to the institution itself—the diet 
there — the food there ? 

A. Well, I was over in the hospital. I went over in 
March and left in June. I had house diet, with the excep- 
tion of two or three days. I never had an egg, or beefsteak, 
or beef tea, or anything else. 

Q. After you got in the institution, how did you find 
the fare? | 

A. Rough. 

Q. What do you mean by that? 

A. Plain food, and not enough of it either. 
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Was the quality good? 

No. 

Any particular article of food you have in mind now? 
The meat used to smell very offensive. 

And you consider they don’t give the sick patients 
sufficient quantity ? 

A. Some days you get it and some you would not. 
Now beef stew days you would get a plateful, and some- 
times you would not get any more. If it reached you all 
right; if it did not get around you would not get any more. 

@. When you were in the hospital, you say from the 7th 
to the 28th, they removed the splint five times ? 

A. On the 10th, the 17th, the 20th, and the 27th. 

(). And each of these times you were taken to the linen 
room at about supper time and you went without your sup- 
per on every occasion ? 

A. Three times, I think. 

@. Did you make any remonstrance ? 

A. There is no use of talking to those nurses. 

@. You didn’t report it? 

A. Who should I report it to. If I asked a nurse for 
supper it would amount to nothing, she would say, “I can- 
not do anything for you.” 

How do you find the fish in the institution? 
Fresh fish you don’t get none of. 

How about that, is it chowder ? 

No, fresh fish boiled. 

How do you find the salt fish ? 

We had it on Sunday. 

I thought you had beans. 

Twice over there we have had fish Sundays. 
What was the condition of it? 

It was very bad; kind of dry, and stale, and old. 
Some salt fish improves with age. 

I would sooner have it fresh. 

I mean salt fish — the drier it is the better. How 
long since you left the institution ? 

A. The last day of June. 

Q. Did you ever notice the large proportion of salt fish 
you had was composed of backbone ? 

A. Oh, yes, it is all bone —all bones. 

Alderman NoLtan.—I merely asked that question, Mrs. 
Lincoln, because I found only backbones and napes — the 
refuse left by the packers of fish, when I examined the 
fish in the storekeeper’s department a day or two since. I 
asked the grocer if that was what was served, and he said 
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that was the worst yet. It was nothing but backbones and 
napes, and it was put up in a sugar barrel. 

Mrs. LrncoLtn. — Did the storekeeper say it was to be 
returned ? 

Alderman Nouan. — He said it was not as good as pre- 
vious lots that he had had, and I wondered whether it was 
bought as good fish or scraps. It was covered with tea 
mats. ‘That is the reason I asked about the salt fish. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) Do you remember anything 
about the vegetables — the cabbages ? 

A. Yes, during the winter, the first of the winter, we 
ought to have cabbages, and they brought some of them that 
laid up on the hill. We could not eat it, and then they 
mixed some new with them, but still we could not eat it. 
Finally they gave it up. In the hospital there are two 
wards, A and B, and eight basins there which they carry 
round for the inmates to wash their faces in, and in the 
same way they use them for washing sore legs, and in the 
evening those patients who have got private diseases take 
those same basins and wash themselves. 

@. (By Alderman NouAn.) The same basins ? 

A. The same basins. 

Q. (By Alderman BROMBERG.) Do you mean _ the 
patients afflicted with syphilis ? 

A. Yes, sir, private diseases. 

(). The same basins ? 

A. And the basins are brought round for the patients to 
wash their faces next morning. 

Do you know if they have them sterilized ? 

You cannot do anything but pour hot water in them. 

What kind of basins? 

Kina of dark-colored basins. 

Agate wear ? 

Yes; sir. 

Then down at the foot of Ward B there is a basin 
twelve inches deep and thirteen or fourteen inches long that 

they carry around to these patients to wash their legs, with 

ulcers, or anything like that, and if a man dies it is carried 

up there to wash the dead man. Do you know about that? 

A. Ihave helped carry that. 

Q. You knowthere are no different basins there for the use 
of the physicians and surgeons from what the patients wash 
with? 

A. The same basins are used for all purposes. These 
basins are taken about half-past seven at night, and are used 
in the bath-room, and then carried back. 
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@. Have you assisted the doctors at any time in the 
hospital ? 

A. Assisted them? 
Q. Taking the basins to them, or anything at all? 
A. No, sir. 
(). Have you acted as orderly ? 
A. Only in carrying around the food. 
(. What were you doing with basins you were carrying 
around ? 

A. I would carry them down to some of the inmates 
who wanted to wash their faces. 

(. In the morning? 

A. Only in the morning. 

Q. Ifa patient asked for a basin during the middle of the 
day, wouldn’t a basin with water be brought in? 

A. It depends upon whom you asked; if he asked a good 
nurse he might get it. 

Q. Did you ask anybody for that? 

A. I was always on my feet. Where we drink water we 
used the same cups. 

(. Were you ever shaved by the barber in the institution ? 

A. No, sir, not here — over in the hospital. 

Q@. Did youever see him shave anybody with an infectious 
disease ? 

A. Yes, he used to shave me the same as anybody else. 
He came over to the hospital proper. 
And there were some of these patients who had this — 
There is a half a dozen there now. 
And you say you saw him shave them ? 
Sure. 
And came to you next? 
I took my chances — I got no shave if I didn’t. 
You got no shave if you didn’t? 
No. 
Did you ever complain of that condition to any of the 
icians ? 
I didn’t know who to complain to. 

Q. Not know to whom to complain ? 

A. That is what I said, sir. 

Q. Didn’t:-you know anybody here — Dr. Cox, or some of 
the doctors of the institution. 

A. What is the use of complaining to them. You would 
get no satisfaction, sir. 

Q. Do you mean to say you did not complain because 
you understood you would not get any satisfaction? But you 
did know to whom to complain if you wanted to? 
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A. I would not get any satisfaction. 

Q. The fact is, you didn’t complain ? 

A. Why, I laid in that hospital from March to June, and 
Dr. Hartwell never came near me at all in all that time. He 
never spoke to me or anything else. 

Q. Did any other of the doctors? 

A. Dr. Snow, Cox and Gallagher did, but Dr. Hartwell 
never came near me. 

@. How did Dr. Cox treat you? 

A. He was supposed to be the man that set the arm. 

(). You have no fault to find with Dr. Cox ? 

A. — Because I waited night after night to have him come 
and take the splints off that were tearing my arm to pieces. 
My arm was so bad I used to say, “I wonder if Dr. Cox 
will come through the night,” and they told me, “ You will 
have them off to-night,’ but some evenings he would come 
on time. 

@. You wanted them removed ? 

A. I wanted to find out why they were cutting my arm 
so hard. 

Q. Were they fastened to tightly ? 

A. They were hurting me. There was two breaks — it 
was the upper break near the shoulder. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You spoke about—that a 
person could get attention if he happened to get a good nurse. 
Were some of the nurses inattentive ? 

A. Yes, slack in allways. There was an old man named 
Bigelow in Ward B, and I have seen a nurse reading a paper 
and feeding Bigelow at the same time, — an old man who has 
not been out of his room since he has been here. ‘Then there 
was a young boy from East Boston, who was supposed to 
have two dressings a day, but he only got one. One day 
this nurse, Miss O’Neil, says to him, “ You will have to go to 
work and wax this floor.” He says, “I am not able.” She 
says *“ Dr. Cox says you are to do the work.” I think that 
either Dr. Cox did not know his business or this nurse was 
lying to the boy. 

Did you call Dr. Cox’s attention to this? 

A. No, the nurse said so—and they uphold the nurses. 

Q. What is the reason if you made a complaint to any of 
the officers of the institution — do you know of anyone who 
ever made a complaint and did not receive some attention ? 

A. There are different ways of putting that. If they tell 
you to go to work in the hospital, and you don’t, the nurse 
will report you and you will lose your extras. 

Q. What do you get then? 
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A. House diet. 

Q. Could you live on that alone ? 

A. I lived on it all winter. 

Q. (By Alderman BRomBERG.) You have been up since 
last June? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What doing? 

A. Nothing. I can only get my arm up that way now 
(indicating). 
~ Q. With whom do you live? 

A. With my uncle, over in South Boston. 

Q. (By the CHAatrMANn.) You didn’t answer that ques- 
tion. J asked if you got a good nurse —is there any inat- 
tention on the part of the nurses ? 

A. They are slack. For instance, you ought to get 
medicine directly after breakfast, and then get it again at 
nine o'clock, and you would have to take two of them at the 
same time, sometimes. 

2. How long should it be between them ? 

The time between breakfast and nine o’clock. 

What time is breakfast ? 

Half-past seven. 

Are the nurses ever saucy to any of the patients ? 
Oh, yes. 

Did you ever hear of any cases ? 

. Well, there was one case in particular — Miss Phillips. 
She said, “The lazy things.” I said, “They are human 
beings.” Then she reddened up — she wasn’t calling me that. 

@. Was she speaking directly to any person? 

A. She was speaking to another nurse. 

(. Who was the other nurse ? 

A. There were three or four of them. It was just dinner 
time in the kitchen; she was telling the nurses —* the lazy 
things.” 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Mr. Galvin, can you fix the 
date on which you broke your arm? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. What was it? 

A. March 1— Sunday morning. 

Q. You mentioned you fell from the platform. Will you 
tell me again which platform? 

A. This corner platform where they put the electric 
lights and the railing on since. 

Q@. Can you show from here where that platform is? 

A. I think it is that corner there (indicating). There is 
a railing on both corners, but the one where the light is, is 
where I fell. 
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Q. Do you know how long that platform had been in 
use? Had you ever seen it in any different condition from 
when you fell there ? 

It is different now. 

I don’t think it has always been lke that ? 

It had been up to that time. 

And you had been in and out there many times ? 
Yes, ma’am. 

. And the platform was not different from what it had 
been before ? 

I don’t know. ‘They carry in greasy stuff — 

@. So far as you know, the platform had been as it 
always had been? | 
Of course, the platform outside is not always the same. 
Why not? 

If raining, it is rainy and miry. 

Do you think you shpped on the platform ? 

I must have. 

State whether it was just the same as it had been on 
-other days; there was no railing there before, and no railing 
the day you slipped ? 

No. 

You say you were down to the hospital at the time? 
I left there the last day of June. 

No, after the accident? 

That morning I was brought over at four o’clock 
morning. 

And Miss Lyons received you? 

Yes, ma’am. 

Was she kind to you? 

Oh, yes. 

What treatment did you get at that time? 

Well, I laid from four o’clock until two o’clock in 
the afternoon. I got no treatment at all until my arm was 
set. 

Q. And you spoke of not having any food. Did you 
know you were getting no food because you were to be 
etherized ? 

A. I was not etherized at that time. 

(. That afternoon? 

A. I was etherized at two o’clock. I asked for some- 
thing to eat previous to that. 

@. Did you say you had a compound fracture ? 

A. Two breaks in the arm. 

@. And your splint was changed frequently ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 
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Q. When you saw Mr. Letford you were in the hospital, 
and you spoke of two nurses being present. Did you think 
he was getting good care? 

A. The two nurses was standing there. I don’t know 
what care he was getting. Of course, the man ought to have 
been in the hospital long before he was. 

(. When you spoke about John Sheridan, did you see 
the basin by his bed? 

A. Yes, ma’ain. 

@. And you think he was using that basin? 

A. Oh, yes, I saw the blood in it. I held the basin, so I 
ought to know. 

(@. And you don’t think he was strong enough to go to 
the sink? 

A. No, ma’am. | 

Q. What did Dr. Snow do for you when he first saw 
you? 

A. They took hold of my arm and fixed it in position so 
it would not hurt me. 

Q. So it would not hurt you? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Did Dr. Snow put splints on your arm in the morning 
after you were transferred to the hospital ? 

A. No, ma’am. 

Q. You are sure of that? 

A. Yes, ma’am. There was no splints put on my arm 
until I went over into the operating-room. 

Q. Did Dr. Snow put splints on your arm in the morning 
when you were transferred to the hospital ? 

A. No, ma’am. 

Are you sure ? 

Sure. 

What did he put under your arm? 

He put a pillow under my arm. 

Are you sure of that? 

(No response.) 

What time did Dr. Snow see you? 

About quarter-past four. 

In the morning ? 

I was over there about a quarter of an hour when 
he came down. 

Q. How do you know they don’t take temperatures in 
this building ? 

A. I was here, and I never heard of it. 

Q. You cannot be sure that they never do? 

A. I have been in Ward 1 where the dispensary is, and I 
never seen a temperature glass in any man’s mouth. 
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Q. You think so because you didn’t see it ? 

A. Iam pretty sure they don’t do it. 

Q. You said something about a cast, what day was that 
put on? 

A. The cast was taken off in the hospital, and nine days 
afterwards they put a new cast on. 

Q. Did you wear the old cast during. the time ? 

A. All that time. There were straps around it. 

@. Was the old one broken ? 

A. No, they cut it open. They cut it on both sides and 
got it apart. 

Q. It was just as good as when it was put on — just as 
sound. 

A. Oh, no; it had been opened. 

Alderman NoLAn. — He has just testified it was not sound. 

The CHAIRMAN. —She means it was just as good. 

The WITNEsS. — Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Dospsiys.) I don’t believe he is competent 
to judge whether it was just as good. 

Alderman NouAn. — Probably the witness does not under- 
stand your question correctly. Do you ask whether it was 
just as good the second time as the first? 

Q. (By Mrs. Lrycoxtn.) I will change that question. 
What was the matter with the cast while wearing it during 
those nine days? 

A. It was loose all the time, with straps around it. I 
had strings tied around it to draw it together. 

Q. You spoke about not having enough food. Can you 
give me any instance when you did not have food enough ? 

A. Yes, I did not have food enough in this building, or 
~ over at the hospital. 

Did you have enough bread ? 

Plenty of bread. 

Enough coffee ? 

Yes, ma’am. 

Enough tea? 

Yes, ma’am. . 

Enough beef in your stew? 

No; sometimes I got two plates, but more times one. 
Did you get enough pudding ? 

Three dishes of that pudding are not half enough for 
a side dish — little tea plates, I call them. Sometimes you 
get none. Half the time we get it and the other balf we 
don’t. 

Q. In regard to those basins you spoke about, how do 
you know of the same basins being used. 
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A. I was sleeping right opposite them. 

Q. Did you ever object to being shaved ? 

A. No, ma’am. 

Q. Can you give the names of any persons having con- 
tagious diseases who were shaved ? 

A. Yes—a Jew named Morris Horn, he used to be 
shaved. 

@. Was anybody else? 

A. Yes, Edward Murray. 

@. Anyone else? 

A. Connors —I think his first name is James. 

Q. Youspoke about the doctors upholding the nurses, 
how do you know they do? 

A. I have complained to a doctor right in front of a 
nurse. I missed my massage’ treatment one time, and Dr. 
Gallagher came along, and Miss Hewins was there, and I 
told the doctor that she wouldn’t treat my arm. 

@. What did the doctor say ? 

A. The doctor went along, and I said, “ Are you going 
to treat my arm?” ‘ When I feel like it.” Then I got the 
screens and she treated my arm. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) The Chairman has asked you 
if vou have ever heard the nurses saucy to the patients; I 
would like to ask you— did you ever hear the patients saucy 
to the nurses ? 

A. No, I never did. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLan.) What time did you go to 
bed nights? 

A. We were supposed to be in bed at eight o’clock. 

@. Did you sleep pretty well while here? 

A.- .Yes. 

@. And you were awake at eleven o’clock when this 
trouble occurred ? 

A. Everyone was awake in the ward. 

Q. This particular night? 

Aj ayes. 

Q. When Mr. Sheridan complained of feeling badly ? 

A. I don’t think only a few knew it.- 

Q. And after eleven o’clock this trouble started, and he 
spit up some blood, and you went back to bed again? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that whatever transpired between that and later 
on, if he had occasion to go to the lavatory or to the sink, 
you would not know it? 

A. I don’t think the man was able to. 

Q. Did you know anything about it? 
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A. ITasked Mr. Howard. 

Q. But he may have been asleep at that time. Do you 
know of your own knowledge whether he did or not? He 
might have gone to the sink ? 

A. He might have. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lrncoty.) What makes you think he 
was too weak to go to the sink? 

A. A man throwing up so much blood would be weak. 
He went to bed that evening at six o’clock. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) You made the statement 
that he threw up a gill, would you consider that would 
render a man so weak that he could not go to the lavatory 
or to the sink? 

A. I[ think it would. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) I wanted to ask you just one 
thing in regard to the colored man, Sprague, who fell down 
stairs, did I understand you to say that there was some ice 
and snow on the steps ? 

A Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether an effort had been made to 
clean it off during the winter? 


A. Sometimes they do, and sometimes not. 

@. You saw the snow there? 

Ae es, Sir. 

Q. There was no attempt made to clean it off? 
AS} No: 

Q. 


Mrs. Lincoln asked you if diseased men were shaved 
along with the others out of the same mug, and in connection | 
with that you mention the name of one Morris Horn. Can 
you tell just what his exact condition was at that time? 

A. He had been down here three months. 

(. How did he look ? 

A. There was a rash broken out. And he wore one of 
those bandages around his neck. There was arash all over 
him. 

Q. Do you know in the smoking room that the men 
didn’t want to associate with him? 

A. Nobody did. : 

Q. Because the disease had developed to such an extent 
that it was contagious ? 

A. Xs. 

Q. And at thesame time they shaved him with the others 
that hadn’t such a disease at all? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they shave those in consumption just the same as 
Horn ? 
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A. I wasn’t here. 

Q. Do they shave all —rheumatics, those lame, and the 
fellows practically without any disease at all — were they all 
shaved with Horn, and his condition was such that the in- 
mates didn’t want to associate with him? 

A. They didn’t want to asssociate with him at all. 

@. Do you know why they would not associate with him, 
but consent to be shaved after him? 

A. They would not get shaved at all if they did not. 

Q@. So it was to get a shave? 

Av Yes, sir. 

Q. So there was some kind of an objection in the smoking 
room to this man being around, and he was sent up to the 
city? 

A. He was sent up to the city twice. He was sent to 
. the hospital over here and then went up to Boston and came 
back again. He and another man were sent first over here, 
but Horn would not stay over here, and Dr. Hartwell let him 
stay over there. 

Q. What was the condition of this Murray and those other 


Private diseases. 

As bad as this other man ? 

Connors was. 

Are they here yet? 

Connors is not here; I don’t know about Murray, 
whether he is here or not. 

Q. Do you know of any cases of barber’s itch ; of anyone 
getting sore faces after being shaved ? 

No, sir. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) I would like to know 
whether or not it was a matter of common knowledge among 
the inmates that the same barber shaved all the inmates 
over there, whether they had contagious diseases or not; 
whether it was a matter of common knowledge that that 
thing was done? 

cA‘. AY pest 

Q. They knew of it, and still were resigned to submit to 
it rather than to go without the shave ? 

A. Yes; rather than to go without the shave. 

Q. Is there a general feeling throughout the institution 
that objections do not amount to anything ? 

A. They don’t amount to nothing. 

Q. And the feeling is, that if you made objections you 
would get no shave? 
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And it was better to shave and take the consequences ? 
Yes, sit. 
(By Mrs. Lrncouty.) Who complained of Horn? 
In this building, all the men. 
And to whom? 
Among themselves. 
Not to any of the officers ? 
No; it was no use to complain to any of the officers. 
Did you know Horn cast Ma 
No; I did not. 
Do you know whether or not he was treated for his 
disease ’ i 

A. He was always complaining that he didn’t get enough 
food. 

Q. Did you ever understand he complained about his 
medical attendance ? 

A. No, I did not. 


(Witness was excused by the Chairman.) 
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WILLIAM STEWART — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Dospsrins.) What is your full name? 

A. William Stewart. 

Q. How long have you been in this institution ? 

A. Icame here somewhere about 18938, in Mr. Galvin’s 
time. 


© 


How long have you been wearing those clothes you 
have got on now? 

A. Well, this coat and vest I have not been wearing 
more than two months, but the pantaloons, I think I have 
worn them about a year and a half, and washed them myselt. 
I had to throw the others away they were so ragged. ‘This 
is my own coat and vest. 
The clothes given by the institution — 
I threw them away, they were too ragged. 
Did you apply for others ? 
I have frequently. ‘They had none. 
To whom did you apply? 
To Mr. Maxwell. 
Did he pay any attention to this request of yours ? 
Nothing more than that I could help myself to some 
second hand clothes which were no better than these — all 
patched up. 

He sent you down to help yourself? 
A. He said I could go. 
Q. You are in the hospital, or in the main building? 
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A. No, sir; I am in the institution. 

Q. What work do you do? 

A. I work behind the mangle machine in the southeast 
corner, and it is hotter than Tophet, and I have been looking 
for a window for a long time, so I could get some air from 
the west. The only air I can get is from the east, but there 
in that corner is the hottest place in the whole laundry. 

Q. Have you told any of the officers that you would like 
to have a window put in there ? 

A. I have, I have spoken to Dr. Hartwell and to his 
deputy, Dr. Wilkins —I have spoken to Dr. Cox, and he 
gave me all the hope that I would have one put in. I spoke 
to Dr. Wilkins, and he said like this, “ You need not trouble 
yourself about it — speak to Mr. Murphy, he has everything 
to do about it.” 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I cannot hear the witness. 

The WiItNrEss. (Repeating his answer substantially.) 
He told me I need not trouble about anything of that kind, 
that Mr. Murpby was the man to speak to about that. But 
I have not got any window in there yet. 

Who is Mr. Murphy? 

He is superintendent of the laundry. 

Is he an inmate? 

No, he is an officer, and a good one too. 

Have you at any time been abused by an officer in 
this institution ‘ ? 

A. What do you mean? In all my time? 

Q. In all your time? 

A. Yes, sir; I have been abused rascally and scandalously 
by a fellow by the name of Munroe — but that is some time 
ago. 

“0. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How long ago? 

A. My memory is not good about dates. 

@. Mrs. Lrycotn.— About four or five years ago, I 
think, we had an investigation into it. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What were the circumstances 
of the case? 

A. He kicked my feet from under me on the oiled floor. 
I was just after getting a pair of shoes, and was reaching for 
the shoestrings, and he came and deliberately kicked my feet 
out from under me, and I went over on my head. I told 
Mrs. Lincoln and Miss Morse about it, and they asked me if 
I had reported it to the superintendent. I told them I had, 
and I asked Mrs. Lincoln and Miss Morse to suspend the 
fellow, until we could have an examination, and we would 
take him up to court. I wanted to get a warrant out, but 
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Mrs. Lincoln begged me not to, and Mr. Rutan also, saying 
that they would do most anything for me if I would not take 
that case into court. You (turning to Mrs. Lincoln, who 
had taken a position very close to the witness) promised to 
get me some situation, you promised to do most anything for 
me if I would not take it into court. 

Q. (By the CHarRMAN.) What was that? . 

A. Mrs. Lincoln would take me out of here if I could 
get my own living, and Mr. Rutan said he would get me 
work in the mason business — that was my business —so I 
never got out a warrant for this Munroe, and when they 
came down again I spoke of it. 

How long did Dr. Munroe stay here after that? 

He wasn’t a doctor. 

How long did Munroe remain here after that ? 

I think until they abolished the office, he remained here. 
(By the CHAIRMAN.) Just as you remember it? 
Well, something — perhaps nine months or something 
like that. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) You would be satisfied to 
say it was about nine months? 

A. I would not say positively what it was. It might 
have been three months, or it might have been nine months, 
my memory is not good as to that. 

@. Did you remind any of the trustees or officers at any 
time in regard to doing something for you? 

A. What do you mean, in regard to — getting — 

(. A position outside ? 

A. I remember following Mrs. Lincoln with this Dr. 
Wentworth. 

Mrs. LiIncoLtn. — The superintendent at that time? 

The Wirness.—I don’t know what you call him. I 
remember speaking to Mrs. Lincoln when coming through 
Ward 38, and I had charge of the work there; and she 
said, “I have not time, I have not time.” Well, I asked Mr. 
Rutan if he had succeeded in getting me employment, and 
that was perhaps a month after that, and he said, « No,” he 
had not, and he walked off and left me and went into the 
dining-room. Well, I would not go in there. 

Q. (By Alderman BrompBerGc.) Mr. Stewart, do you 
know whether there was any action taken against that 
Munroe or not? 

A. I really don’t, sir. 

Q. Was he discharged from the institution ? 

A. No, I don’t think he was. I think his office was 
abolished. 
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Q. How soon after? 

A. It might have been three months or nine. 

a; patos the rest of the time he stayed here did he 
abuse you any? 

A. No, he did not. 

(). What was Munroe’s position in the establishment? 

A. He was assistant receiving officer. 

@. Have you had any trouble with any of the officers 
since that time ? 

A. No, sir; not that I am aware of. 

@. How do they treat you now? 

A. At present? 

@. Recently, during the past year? 

A. I must say that now they are using me fine, I never 
received any better treatment than now under Dr. Cox and 
Major Murray, even under Mr. Galvin, and he was supposed 
to be Al. Our treatment under Dr. Cox and Major Murray 
is excellent. I have had better treatment, in every way bet- 
ter. It is altogether better since this Hartwell went away. 
Hartwell was heartless. 

Q. Have you any complaint now, of any kind, to which 
you would like to call the committee’s attention ? 

A. Only that we are huddled together pretty close in the 
dining-room and wash-room — 45 men in Ward 3. We have 
a sink there about three feet long and fifteen inches wide, 
which is not big enough to wash in. We have only a half 
an hour to wash for ‘breakfast, so it is “hurry and rush 
boys” and get out as soon as you can. 

-Q. You think the accommodations are not large enough? 

A. Only large enough for a small family, and there are 
only two water-closets, and they are occupied all the time. 

(). On the floor ? 

A. I mean in Ward 3. 

Q. You are working in the laundry now? 

A.) dam. sir: 

@. Do you think the work is harder than you ought to 
to have? 

A. I think it is too much for a man of my age. 

Q. How old are you? 

A. I shall be seventy-five tomorrow. 

Q. What do you do there? 

A. I fold the goods that come red hot from the mangle. 
We have the thermometer there last week go up to 118°. 
That is doing too much for an old man like me. 

@. When do you go to work ? 

A. Igo early, because I have to get the machine ready, 
to oil it up and clean it, and put the steam on to warm it up? 
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How early do you start? 
About half-past six, just after breakfast. 
After breakfast ? 
Right away. 
And how long do you keep at that work ? 
I generally get through about eleven o’clock. 
You work steadily from half-past six until eleven? 
Generally. 
And then you go to dinner ? 
I wait for dinner, wash up — 
How much time do you take for dinner? 
We don’t go to work until one o’clock. 
Then you go back and work again? 
Yes, sir. 
When do you knock off. 
We are supposed to knock off at four, but frequently 
et done before that. 
How much before that ? 
All the way from half an hour to ten minutes. 
The longer time is about half an hour before? 
About that. 
Half-past three is about as early as you ever get off ? 
Yes, sir. 
And sometimes you work later than that? 
We don’t intend to; if some little thing has to be done 
like pillow slips, we would not kick about a few minutes. 
Q. Do you dothis work every day ? 
A. Every day, they run the laundry. 
@. Do they run it every day. 
A. But holidays and Saturday afternoons they don’t run 
it, as we have to clean up then. 
Do you stand up during the time that you work ? 
I have to sit all the time, like sitting at this table. 
And you sit and fold the goods up — 
(By Mr. Dosppiys.) You fold them up quick? 
Pretty quick, as quick as they fold a newspaper. 
Have you complained of your work? 
I have asked the doctors if they would not excuse me 
from that work, and give me some other job, such as taking 
care of a ward, or assisting in the library here, or some light 
work. I am too old for that kind of work. 
Q. When did you complain, Mr. Stewart, not exactly, 
but about ? 
A. Well, the last time I spoke of it it was to Major 
Murray. 
@. He is not here? 
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A. Ibelieve I have spoken to Dr. Coxabout it. Didn’t I 
doctor (addressing Dr. Cox, who was sitting near by). 
Well, about a month. : 

Q. A month ago you complained about the work being 
hard ? 

A. Yes, sir, I did. 

Q. What was told you at the time? 

A. Major Murray told me he would see if he could get 
something for me, and I expected then, as a man had gone 
away from Ward 8, that I would get the care of Ward 3 — 
that job again. 

Q. But you didn’t get it? 

A. No; some other poor fellow got it. A fellow with a 
lame leg is doing it now. 

Q. (By Alderman Notan.) At the time this officer 
knocked your feet from under you, it left you used up? 

A. Yes, it did; and hurt my shoulder and my head, and 
the back of my neck pained me for two months — something 
of that kind. 

Did you ever receive any treatment ? 

No; I did not. 

About what time of the year did it happen? 
Somewhere along May or April. 

Last year? 

Oh, no. 

Five years ago? 

Mrs. Lincoun. I think it happened the first summer we 
were appointed trustees. 

Miss Morsk. Yes; it was that first summer. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You say forty-five men wash 
up in one sink. 

That is the number. 

And the sink is — 

Three feet long and about fifteen inches wide. 

How many towels for those forty-five men? 

Two. 

(By Alderman NoLAN.) Rollers ? 

Yes, sir. 

What is the condition of the towels when that 
number of men get through with them ? 

A. I would say there is not always that number. 

Q. Well, at present? 

A. There are forty-two men at present. 

Q. What is the condition of the towels after the forty- 
two men get through washing themselves? Are there any 
dry spots on them ? 
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There could not be. 

What is the condition of the inmates of that ward ? 
In what respect ? 

Any men there with diseases of any kind? 

I don’t know as I can answer that. There are some 
men there troubled with terrible coughs. 

Q. Consumptives ? 

A. I cannot call them consumptives either. They cough 
about half the night and keep you awake. 

Q. Is there any other way for getting towels if you want 
them ? 

A. Iam sure I don’t know about that. I think there are 
a certain number allowed for each ward, and no more. 

Q. Do you know of anybody making an attempt to get 
other towels ? 

Az Ldon't: 

@. Do you know whether any of the men have protested 
against the condition of the towels ? 

Maen O21 don t. 

Q. They take what they get? 

A. They do. As for myself, I bring over my own 
towel, and wash it myself, as I have the opportunity at the 
laundry. 

(). <All the others use the same towels ? 

Az Y es;-sir. 

Q. Did I understand you to say that you complained 
about the work being too hard in the laundry? 

A. I don’t know as it was Dr. Cox. I don’t know as it 
was you, Doctor (addressing Dr. Cox). 

Dr. Cox. — You complained ‘to me about the heat. 

The WiITNEss. — So it was; and the hole cut in the wall. 

Q. Do you remember just how you made the complaint 
about the heat? | 

A. Oh, Ispoke to him like this —that if he could have a 
hole cut through that wall, so as to let the wind blow in 
whenever in the direction of the south or west, because when 
it was from the south or west the only air I can get is hot. 
So if a hole was there, it would let the south or the 
southeast wind blow in there. It was a matter of $2 or 
$3 for the cost, and there was no need of having an elabo- 
rate window, only cut a hole in there and putting on a board 
shutter. 

Q. You say you have worn those trousers a year and a 
half ? 

A. I have; and used up a whole spool of cotton mending 
them. 
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You washed them ? 
Yes; in the laundry. 
What do you do when you wash them ? 
I have a pair of pantaloons that go with this suit. 
You have a better opportunity to wash clothes than 
the other inmates of the institution ? 

A. Itis my own fault if I don’t have them washed. 

Q. Do you know if any of the inmates of the institution 
send clothes over there or not, such as outside garments ? 

A. They do not. 

@ They do not? 

A. They would not be allowed to. 

@. Have you had any bad after-effects from the fall you 
received the time your feet were kicked from under you? 

A. I had a severe pain here (indicating) in my neck and 
shoulder. 

@. Did you receive any treatment for it? 

A; No; Tdon'tthink:! did; 

@. Was the shoulder very bad ? 

A. It was lame, and what was worse I had the rheumatism 
and partial paralysis in my shoulder, and it remains there to-day. 

@. When you fell? 

A. Atthat time. Of course it hurt me very much. 

@. And you were supposed to work the week after that, 
shortly after you fell? 

A. I was employed there then up in Ward 8, or in the 
chapel. I had the care of the chapel atone spell. 

@. You remained at work all the time? 

A. I remained at work all the time since I have been on 
the island. I don’t think I have spent a week out. 

@. How long have you been here? 

A. Sometime in 1898, September, 18938, in Mr. Galvin’s 
time. 

~Q. (By Mr. Dopsins,) Did you ever complain to Dr. 

Hartwell about this window ? 

A. Ispoke to him about it; yes, sir. 

Q. What did he say ? 

A. He didn’t hardly notice me. 

Q. Did you speak to him at any time about your work ? 

Ain oN 0, I thought it would be no use, he was so aristo- 
cratic, he ignored everything of the kind. 

Q. Could you not speak to him if you wanted to ? 

A t cen t know as it would be any use to. Perhaps he 
would walk off and leave me, I don’t know. 

Q. (By Mrs. Liycotn.) Mr. Stewart, when you spoke 
to Dr. Cox about the window what did he say ? 
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A. WHesaid he would see and try and have it done. He 
said he knew it was very hot there, and required something 
of the kind. 

Q. You didn’t know that we expected to build onto that 
building? 

A. That end wall was left rough especially to build on to. 

Mrs. Liyeoutn. We are asking now for money to com- 
plete that laundry. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Did you know that was the 
reason ? 

A. It was a mere temporary affair, to cut that window; 
it wouldn’t have hurt it any. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Have you asked. for an appropriation ? 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — Yes, sir. 

The WiTNEss. —So far as my judgment goes, it would 
not have any effect whatever upon the wall. It would be 
an opening of four feet perhaps by six feet, which would not 
affect that wall an atom, as there are no bearings on it. The 
bearings on the roof is away beyond that. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You are talking now as a practical 
mason ? 

Mrs. Lincouin. —I think it would be a good thing if the 
laundry could be ventilated on that side. 

The Wiryess. — It could be easily done without affecting 
anything. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lixcoutn.) Did you help with the old 
mangle ? 

A. I worked on the old one. 

@. Do you find it easier to work with this new mangle? 

A. No, ma’am. This does a nicer job, but it don’t do so 
much or so quickly. 

Q. Then, in regard to your getting work outside. Do 
you remember my saying to you that you were not strong 
enough to work outside? 

A. I don’t remember anything of that kind. You told 
me you had a good. many buildings, and you wanted some- 
body to do whitewashing, cleaning up, etc.; and this Mr. 
. Rutan, he said he had lots of work of that kind. 

Q. Do you think you would be able to do painting and 
whitewashing outside now? 

A. It would be pretty hard, especially as I am getting 
along in years. 

Q. You spoke of going to work at half-past seven ? 

A. Half-past six, right after breakfast, I said. 

Q. And when you took care of the wards, what was the 
ward ? 
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A. I think I have been in all the wards here, except in 
Ward 2. 

Q. And you liked the work? 

A. That is easy work compared to what I do now. 

(. In regard to the towels, you say you were not sure 
that they could not get towels or not. Do you know they 
could not have other towels? : 

A. More? 

q. Yes. 

A. I don’t know whether, by asking Mr. Maxwell, he 
would let them or not, but my impression is he would say, 
‘¢ You have two and that is enough.”’ 

@. When you take your bath, do you have a clean 
towel? 

A. I would do it up and bring it over here. 

@. Do the men have a clean towel? 

A. Yes, ma’am, all the men have a clean towel for their 
baths. 

@. Now, in regard to the clothes, whether the outer 
clothes are washed in the laundry. Are they washed in the 
laundry ? 

A. Certainly — all those clothes that are in the clothes 
room down below there. When a man leaves here his 
clothes are sent over to the laundry and washed and sent 
over to this room again. 

@. (By the CHAIRMAN.) My question was whether the 
men who are here can take their clothes and send them 
there ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — They are not allowed to themselves, but 
if the clothes are given to an officer, the officer can let them 
have them washed. 

The Witness. — If a man has a pair of pantaloons to put 
on or a vest, and wants to have it washed, I think he could 
have it washed. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) If the man hadn’t a pair of 
trousers ? 

A. He could put on some overalls. 

Q. Do you know of cases where they have taken pants 
where a man was round? 

A. When in bed. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoty.) Do you know of whole suits 
of persons being washed ? 

A. Often, they give him another coat, and in a short time 
his pantaloons would be returned, but they don’t always have 
the same clothes at the same time, I mean a whole suit. 

Q. Do you feel any ill effects from that fall ? 
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A. Well, I had three falls last winter, going over to the 
laundry, that nearly knocked me out. I cannot get my arm 
up. Dr. Cox knows all about that, because he was gentle- 
man enough to examine it. And he sewed up that hand 
where it was cut open, whereas that confounded Dr. Johnson 
didn’t want me to see the doctor; but fortunately Dr. Cox 
came and told Dr. Draper, who looked at my hand. It was 
cut from there to here (indicating), and he told Dr. Draper 
to take care of it, and they did, and didn’t allow me to go to 
work for three weeks, whereas this other man, this “cold- 
water” doctor, this Knowlton, wanted me to go back to 
work. 

Q. Is your hand all right now ? 

A. Itis all right. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLaAn.) When the inmates desire a 
change of outer clothing, how do they proceed to get it? 

A. They speak to Major Murray. 

Q. What particular officer ? 

A. The deputy. 

Q. And then what does he do, give them a requisition ? 

A. He gives them an order to go down to Mr. Maxwell 
in the storeroom to get either a new suit or a second-hand, 
whatever he has a mind to order. 

@. Is there any change between winter and summer 
clothing ? 

A. I think there is. This is better goods than we have 
had here. The other was clumsy goods that we had here. 

Q. What I mean is, do you wear the same weight of goods 
in summer as in winter, or do they have a complete change ? 

A. I think it is lighter goods in summer. 

@. Does all hands get them, a change in the summer time, 
or when they apply for them? I know they do in some insti- 
tutions. 

A. It is different here. It is those—a few get them; 
I never could get them. 

Q. Do you know of any man applying for clothing, when 
his clothing was in a bad state, either dirty or torn, and was 
refused? 

I myself. 

Who refused you? 

Mr. Maxwell. 

Did you have a requisition from the deputy? 

I did not. 

Why did he refuse you? 

. I think there wasn’t any new goods and I didn’t want 
that old trash. 
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Q. I understand you to say the new mangle wasn’t as 
good or as quick as the old? 

A. J said it does a more finished job, but — ; 

Q. But not as quick? 

A. It is cooler than the old one. The old one was a 
breast iron, and the goods came underneath. This is down — 

Q. (By Alderman NouAn.) The cylinder? 

Aes+*-Yess'sir. 

Q. The new one makes it easier for you? 

A. No, sir; I would sooner work on the old one. I have 
to do my goods twice now; that is, they are not dry enough. 
The old one would dry them once running. This one won’t 
dry the pillow slips and towels — that is, dry enough to suit 
Mr. Murphy. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) Yet you say Mr. Murphy is 
a good officer ? 

A. A capital officer. 

Q. (By Alderman BROMBERG.) Does Mr. Murphy use 
you well? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Is he a good man? 

A. Good and kind to everyone. 

@. Have you any complaint to make of him? 

A. Not in the least. On the contrary, he is a fine man 
—— smart, capable and a looks out for us. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Thank you, Mr. Stewart. 

The WITNEss. — You are welcome. 


(Adjourned at 1.85 to meet after luncheon at three 
o’clock.) 


AFTERNOON SEsSION, 3.45 P.M. 


AsA DAviIpson — Sworn. 


The CHAIRMAN. — The committee will now come to order. 
You may proceed, Mr. Dobbins. 
(By Mr. Dopsrys.) Whatis your fullname, please ? 
Asa Davidson. 
Are you an officer in this institution ? 
Yes, sir. 
How long have you been an officer? 
Something over thirteen years. 
Thirteen years. What is your position? 
Storekeeper. 
Do you give out the store supplies ? 
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Any 85.511. 

Q. To the different departments ? 

Aa -Y65,* sir: 

Q. Do you purchase the supplies ? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. Do you make up the list for the purchases ? 

A. Ido. 

Q. Whom do you give them to? 

A. The superintendent. 

Q. The superintendent. Do you know who does make 


the purchases ? 

A. Not on oath; I could not say that. 

Q. You could not say under oath. Do you receive 
them ? 


Waa ae 
Do you check them up? 
 VEEUN GB 
Q. To correspond with the order you give? 
mh, = Y 6s. 
Q. Always correspond ? 


A. Perhaps not in every case; no. 

Now I want to ask you about requisitions. Do you 
fill requisitions from the different departments here ? 

As... Yes. 

Q. Tell us something about them, will you please? 

A. The requisitions come to me every Thursday morning 
for the supplies for the following week. ‘They are filled and 
charged with the price. At the end of the week they are 
signed for and turned over to the office. 

You do not make out the requisitions ? 

No. 

Who makes those out? 

The heads of the different departments. 

Well, where are they made out? 

Well, for instance, the cook in the institution will 
make out the requisition for his department. ‘The matron in 
the dormitory will make out the requisition for the dormitory 
and so on through the different departments. 

Q. For the farmer’s requisition, who makes that out? 

A. The farmer, I presume, or perhaps his wife. 

Q. Who makes the requisition ? 

A. Ido not understand that. You mean for the farmer's 
cottage ? 

Q. Yes? 

A. I presume he makes that out. 
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And brings it out to you? 
No; it goes to the superintendent first. 
It goes to the superintendent first ? 
It goes with the others. 
The superintendent signs it? 
Whoever signs it at the time. 
Does anybody else sign them but the superintendent? 
Occasionally the assistant superintendent signs them. 
Do the bookkeepers ever sign ? 
No. 
It is either the superintendent or assistant superin- 
tendent who signs them ? 
AGF NN. OS, 
Q. After you fill these requisitions do you keep any 
account of it? 
No. 
Do you return the requisition to anyone? 
To the office. 
To the office in this building? 
No; the main office. 
You mean the main office here on the island ? 
Yes. 
And who has it in charge there ? 
The bookkeepers, I presume. 
The bookkeepers. You do not keep any account of 
what supphes you —any copy of the requisition ? 
AS No. 
Q. You merely fill it and return it. As you say, in the 
case of the farmer, does he sign the requisition that he 
receives those supplies — sign anything ? 
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A. Yes, he signs for those supplies. 
Q. That he receives them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That goes all in the office? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 


Well, now, do you in receiving any of these supplies 
find any of the supplies that are not fit — meat, fish — any 
supplhes — vegetables ? 

A. Not vegetables. I do not receive vegetables. As to 
the meat, whether fowl or fish, on rare occasions something 
might be the matter with it. 

Q. What do you do in that case? 

A. In that case, it might be shown to the superintendent 
and possibly returned. 

Q. Has there been anything returned in the last year? 

Ax” Yes, 
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What has been ? 
There was a lot of beans returned, I believe. 
Were any of the beans used here in the institution ? 
They were used, I believe; yes. 
Well, how much of them? 
I could not tetl you exactly. 
Were they put on the table? 
I presume they were. 
Why were thev returned ? 
They were not considered good, I believe. 
Well, who found that out? 
I presume the superintendent found that out. I 
could not tell exactly that. 
Did he order you to have them returned ? 
Yes. 
Q. How many of them were returned ? 
I could not give you the exact figures. 
@. You do not know whether it was a dozen or two 
dozen ? 
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More than that. 

Could you give some idea? 

Perhaps twelve or fifteen bags. 

You do not know how much was used, though ? 

Only a very few, I should say. 

Now, was there any meat returned or complained of ? 
I think of no case of the meat being returned. 

. Was there any of it in bad enough condition, then, to 
be returned ? 

A. Ido not know of any. 

(. How about the fish ? 

A. The fish has always been good, as far as I can 
remember. 

Q. Ever return any of it? 

A. Ican think of no case within recent years. 

Q. You think you received no fish that ought to be 
returned ? 

A. There were one or two cases of one or two of the fish 
being bad. In that case they would be condemned, and 
credit would be asked for it. 

Q. Of course you do not know whether they got credit 
or not? 

A. I could not say from my memory now. 

Q. Have you any knowledge whether you got credit or 
not ? 

A. That would be shown on the statement at the end of 
the month. 
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Q. But you haven't anything on your book — anything 
to show ? 
No, because I do not keep the — 
Do you keep any books down here ? 
Quite a number. 
What are they ? 
Freight account, milk account, price book, bundle 
book. I think that is all. 
Now, as regards to any of the pork here served on the 
island, do you weigh it? 
A. Yes, we weigh what goes to the store. 
Q. Now, if that was sent away, do you weigh that too? 
A. Not unless it came to the store? 
Q. Weil, have you ever weighed any of it that did not 
go to the store? 
A. I think not. 
@. Was any of it sent away from the island that did not 
go to the store? 
A. It may have been; I did not send any away. 
Q. Didn’t you ever send any away at all? 
A. Not any what you may call pork. I have sent hams 
and shoulders and bacons for curing. 
Did you weigh them before you sent them away ? 
No, I counted them only. 
What did you get in return for those? 
We got them returned. 
The same number ? 
Excepting some that were sold. 
I beg your pardon ? 
Excepting some that were sold. 
That were sold? 
A number were sold; yes, sir, 
Do you know whom they were sold to? 
I believe to N. E. Hollis. 
You do not remember the price you got for them? 
I do not remember the price. 
Was it put on your books, the price of it ? 
No; we do not keep the price of that. 
Now, in regard to any other pork that was sent away, 
you weigh it? 
I think of nothing that we did; no. 
You did not weigh any of the pork? 
I say, I sent none away, except what I told you, the 
hams, the shoulders and bacon. 
Do you know any that has been sent away ? 
I believe a number of hogs were sold; yes, sir. 
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Who shipped those hogs ? 

I could not on oath tell you that. 

Don’t you do the shipping ? 

As far as my department is concerned, I do; yes, sir. 
Who does the other shipping? 

I could not tell you that. I presume the head of the 
department would do that. . 

Q. You mean the superintendent, do you? You are 
head of your department, are you not? 

A. From whichever department the goods were shipped, 
I suppose. 

Q. Well, if they were shipped from the farm, who would 
ship them from that part? 

A. Probably the man who took them to the boat would 
ship them — the driver of the team. 

Q. J mean mark for a place and do all the shipping ? 

A. Of that I couleé not on my oath say. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any questions any members 
of the committee want to ask Mr. Davidson? 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Mr. Davidson, you say that 
you make out the invoice for the necessary’supplies that are 
needed in the storehouse ? 

A. Through requisitions; yes, sir. 

Q. And when the goods are shipped they come to you 
consigned to your office, to your department ? 

Paes 1 68. 

@. And you check them up from the requisitions ? 

_ A. Perhaps not quite that. I take account of the amount 
of each article that lands here. 

Q. You said awhile ago you check them up from the 
requisition ? 

A. I might have misunderstood it. It is scarcely a ques- 
tion of checking up, but of examination. 

Q. How can you tell that you were receiving the requi- 
site amount of goods? 

A. I perhaps do not understand the question. 

Q. Mr. Dobbins asked if you made out a requisition, and 
you said you do, and when the goods are received at your 
department that you check them up from your requisition. 
Now, did you understand that question ? 

A. Yes; it might be said that I do. 

Q. Well, do you? 

A. Ido not use the requisition in writing up on the sup- 
ply book. When the goods are received, the amounts are 
written on the freight book, you understand. 

Q. What do you mean by the freight book ? 
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A. A book that keeps account of all that is received. 

Who gets the invoice of those goods ? 

They come to me. 

. Do you check them up? 

Yes. 

That is what I asked you, and you insisted on saying 
that. you use the requisition in checking up. Is the invoice 
sent to you? 

A. Probably, after it is sent to the office. 

Q. Do you get it first? Is itaddressed to you? 

Ae Ono nd: 

Q. That is what I asked you. It comes to you later on. 
Do you charge up all these goods from the invoice ? 

A. Yes, all that belongs to my department; yes, sir. 

Q@. I thought you said you only just entered them on the 
freight book ? 

A. Well, from the freight book.- I enter the account 
on the freight book and then check the bills from that. 

On the freight book ? 

Yes, sir. 

Why don’t you check them from the invoice ? 
Because I do not get the bill at the time. 

How long before you get the bill ? 

It might be a few days. 

How long a time elapses after you receive the goods? 
I have said it is a few days. 

Do you undo your goods right away after you receive 
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th 
Very often I do. 
And store them away and check them up? 
Yes, sir. 
In bulk, or itemized ? 
Itemized. 
And are they on the freight book? 
Yes. 
Have you got that freight book now ? 
Yes. 
Alderman NoLtaAn.— The committee would like to see it. 
later on, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN. — Certainly. 
@. You say that you make the faefuinieion for all the 
supplies, and they are ordered according to your requisition ? 
A. I make requisition for the supplies for my depart- 
ment, yes. 
Q. Of course, you haven’t anything to do with anything 
outside of your department. Do you make the requisitions. 
for salt fish ? 
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Q. What do you order? 

A. Cod scraps. 

You order salt cod scraps the sime as marked on the 
barrel down below now? 

Ae Yes. 

Q. You do not pretend to buy good fish, or anything 
near it. You order an inferior quality, and you know that? 

A. I know that is the trade name. 

Q. You know that it is a poor quality of fish, don’t you? 
How long have you been in the storehouse ? 

A. Thirteen years. 

Q. And there isn’t any question that you know good fish 
from an inferior quality, don’t you? You know whole fish 
from scrap fish ? 

A. Yes. 

@. You know scrap fish isn’t the first or second quality ? 

eee a 8; 

@. And you know the scrap fish you have got down there 
isn’t even the first quality of scrap fish, don’t you ? 

A. I admit that. 

Q. That is all right then. You say when this pork 
that has been cut up and sent to the city, the hams and 
shoulders, that is consigned through you—shipped through 
your department ? 

At Yes: 

Q. Can you tell the committee why the whole hog does 
not go through the same channel as the parts? 

A. I can explain that, I think. 

@. We would lke to hear it, if you will. 

A. The hogs when they are killed go to the store to be 
cut up. We make use of all but the hams, shoulders and 
bacon; those are sent to town to be cured. In the other 
case, where they are not to be cut up, they are sent directly 
to the city without going to the store. 

Q. Have you any idea how much shrinkage there. is 
between the time they are in the fresh and the time they 
are smoked and returned in any given number, say 100 
hams ? 

There would certainly be a shrinkage. 
How much? Have you any idea? 

I haven’t the slightest idea. 

Have you ever tried to calculate ? 

I never did. 

Did you ever try to make any inquiries ? 
I do not think I ever did. 
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Q. Do you think that is a safe way of shipping, just any 

nuinber, and not taking the weight of shipment ? 

That is known, and usually marked. 

Do you think that is a safe way of doing business ? 
There might be some risk in doing it that way. 

You adinit there is some risk ? 

There might be. 

What do you mean by some risk? 

. You might not get back the hams and shoulders that 
you shipped. 

Q. Don’t you think you take a big risk when you ship 
them that way ? 

A. Edo not think so. 

Q. How much of a risk do you think you are taking? 

A. None at all. 

Q. You said a moment ago that there is a risk. Now, 
which way will you have it? 

A. Ido not think so. 

Q. Do you think it is a good, conservative way of doing 
business, to take a half ton, or 500 weight of good pork, and 
send it to be cured without taking any weight on it when you 
send it away? Would you do it if you were in private busi- 
ness for yourself ? 

A. I certainly should. The hams are sent to be cured to 
an honorable firm, and there is bound to be a shrinkage in 
curing, and as long as you get back hams of the same size 
and bacon of the same size, it will make no difference 
whether there is a shrinkage or not. 

@. You said you sent hams of a certain weight. How 
do you know you get back the same weight ? 

A. I said nothing about weight. 

Q. Can you tell who does the shipping at the island here 
of the stock that is sent away ? 

A. Ido the most of it. 

©. Who else does shipping on the island ? 

A. Ido not know that. 

Q@. You say you have been here 15 years, and you do not 
know by whom the shipping is done? 

A. I have not been here 15 years, and I do not know who 
does the shipping. There is no shipper here. 

Q. Outside of you? You are the shipper? 

A. To the extent of my department. 

Q. Is there any other department that consigns goods to 
Boston outside of yourself ? 

A. There might be. 

Q. Well, is there? Say yes or no. That is the right 
way to answer that. 
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Boston from the island here 
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I would like to have the question asked again. 
Is there any other department that consigns goods to 
that ships goods away ? 


I believe there is. 

What is-it? + 

That is the drug store. 

The drug store ships goods from here to Boston ? 

I believe so, some things; yes. 

What goods do they ship ? 

They might possibly ship receptacles, empty packages. 
Returned boxes do you mean ? 

Yes. 

That is not in the sense of a shipment ? 

I think so, since it was charged. 

I mean of any commodity that is raised here, or 


manufactured here. I will make it more plain to you. Is 
there any other department — 
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I should say shipments are made from the farm. 
What shipments do they make from the farm? 

They would ship possibly hides. 

You mean pelts ? 

Yes. 

What else ? 

There might be other things that might be shipped. 
What else? | 

Possibly hogs. 

Then it is the farmer that is the shipper of the 


Possibly so. 

Is that so? 

I did not see him ship hogs. 

I asked you what is the nature of the shipping they 


did, and you said hides and pelts and hogs. 
Mrs. Lincotn. — He did not then say hogs. 
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ship. 


Does the farmer ship the hogs ? 

Hogs have been shipped. 

By the farmer ? 

I could not say that. 

Who ships them? Do you know? 

You will have to explain what you mean by the word 


Consigning them. There is a man who addresses 


them and gives directions — not the man who conveys them 
to the boat. You understand the nature of a shipment. 
Everything that you send away from your place through the 
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shipper. Now that it is plain, I ask you who is the shipper 
of the hogs? Who ships the hogs? Whether or not the 
farmer does ? 

A. Ido not know as I would undertake to explain that. 

Q. We insist on your giving an answer to that. The 
committee is here — 

Mrs. Lincoun. — He says he does not know. 

Alderman NoLAN. — He says he will not attempt to answer 
it. He is here under oath, and the committee is here repre- 
senting the city of Boston and are to find out. 

The Witness. —I am willing to do so if I can do so 
under oath. 

Alderman Notan.— He admitted that he believed the 
farmer shipped the hogs, but we want to get something 
definite, that is all. If his department does not ship them we 
want to find out who does. It is no crime to ship the hogs, 
but want to know who does it. 

The WITNEss. — Seeing that there is another department, * 
that I have nothing to do with, you know it would be difficult 
for me to say who at any time did that particular work. 
While I presume shipment is made from the farm, who does 
the shipping I could not under oath say. 

Q. Ido not mean who does the marking, but I mean the 
man who makes out the bill, the bill of lading, as it were ? 

A. I cannot tell you. I presume under the direction of 
the superintendent. The same might be said of the ship- 
ments I make. 

Q. That is going away around Robin Hoods’ barn. What 
I want to find out is who it is that makes out the invoices of 
the shipments ? 

A. Ido not know. 

Q. If you do not know, you could have said that long 
ago, but you took me over to the drug store and everywhere 
else. 

A. If I understand what you want I will try to give you 
the information. 

Q@. You say that when the requisition comes in from a 
department you fill out the requisition. Whom do you give 
that requisition to ? 

A. I retain the requisition as a general thing till the end 
of the week, and then I get it signed and turn it into the 
office. 

Q. You do not keep any memorandum in your office of 
what you fill at all—no duplicate of the requisition ? 

As to. 

Q. Whom do you turn it in to? The superintendent? 
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A. The clerk in the office. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any members of the com- 
mittee who desire to ask Mr. Davidson any questions? 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Mr. Davidson, are you 
the judge of the quality of the goods that go into your 
department ? 

A. To some extent I am. 

Q. What extent? 

A. To the extent that I open the packages and have an 
opportunity to examine the stuff and judge of its condition. 

Q. If you do not think the goods are of sufficient quality, 
or good quality, you notify the superintendent of that? 

Arey Mess 

@. And is your recommendation, as a rule, taken? 

A. I believe so; yes. 

@. Have you known of any case where you have received 
goods of insufficient quality, that were not of good quality, 
and have still been allowed to remain in your department 
without being sent back where they came from? 

A. Ido not know of thai. . 

@. Then you are really the judge of the quality of the 
goods that go into your department? If you see fit to con- 
demn them, they are condemned? If you do not condemn 
them, they are not condemned ? 

A. I could not say that; in a general way. 

Q. You have just said that you do not remember of any 
goods that you have ever condemned being allowed to remain 
in the store. Didn’t you say that? 

A. Yes; but goods may still pass through the store that 
I had not examined. 

@. Then you do not examine all the goods? 

A. Not everything that comes. 

Q. What goods don’t you examine ? 

A. There are many goods that go out as they are 
received. 

Q. In the original package ? 

A en Yos: 

Q. Have you ever had any complaints from the different 
departments about the quality of those goods? 

A. Sometimes. 

Q. And have you then notified the superintendent of 
those complaints ? 

A. Asa general thing, yes. 

@. And has he taken any notice of those complaints ? 

A. Generally; yes. 

(. And ordered you to ship them back ? 
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A. Well, in some cases, yes. Still, as a general thing. 

Q. Now, the requisitions that come to your department. 
As long as they are signed by the superintendent you do not 
question but what they are right? You fill out the order as 
itis? There is no limit to the supplies as long as the super- 
intendent signs them ? 

A. No limit, within the limit called for. 

Q. That is what I meant. You do not question the 
amount called for, so long as it has the signature of the 
superintendent or assistant superintendent ? 

evga BS. 

Q. Do I understand you to say, Mr. Davidson, that you 
have no knowledge of the invoices and reyuisitions corre- 
sponding ? 

A. Ido not understand that. 

@. For instance, when a bill of goods comes down to 
your store, the requisition that was made for those goods, 
does that come with it? 

A. The requisition that I make for goods is simply a 
memorandum of what will be needed. That is not the real 
requisition made for the city. 

(. I mean the requisition that goes up to Boston from 
this island ? 

A. That is what I have reference to, also. I make a 
memorandum of what is needed —I call that a requisition, 
but that is copied in the office, and that copy of mine and 
others added together are sent in the office —not mine — 
we have got mixed on that a little. 

(. Well, supposing for instance that a bill of goods com- 
ing down to your department, or a quantity of goods comes 
down to your departinent, have you any knowledge that that 
bill of goods corresponds with that requisition that was made 
on Boston for those goods. 

A. I could not tell what the requisition calls for. 

@. Then, you do not know that every article that was re- 
quired in the requisition that went to Boston was sent down. 

A. No, I donot know that. I know my own requisition, 
you understand — requisition that I have made. 

Q. I mean the requisition that goes to Boston for the 
purchase of those goods. 

A. I see nothing of that. I know my own requisition, 
you understand. 

@. Then how do you know, or do you know that the 
amount of goods that was ordered comes down to your store? 
Personally, do you know that the amount of goods you order 
comes to your store? 
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A. Iknow the amount of goods ordered comes to the 
store, because I know and have a duplicate of the order I 
have made. 

Q. That is just what I have been trying to find out, Mr. 
Davidson — that you keep a duplicate of your order, and 
when the invoice comes with the bills, you check up the 
invoice with your order, to see if they correspond ? 

A. I check off from what I have received, with the 
freight book. In checking the bill I refer to the freight 
book to do that. Of course, this copy of my requisition is 
only temporary, and is kept for a fortnight, and at the end 
of the fortnight I make a new one, and the old one is 
destroyed ; but the freight book is kept for the whole year, 
and I can refer to that any time and check. 

Q. Do you make out the freight book? 

A. I make anote of the freight received each day on 
each boat. 

Q. In all cases, the number of hams and parts, and 
bacon and pork, that you send to Boston, come back? 

A. Excepting cases where it may be:sold. 

Q. How do you know whether it is sold or not? 

A. I would know by what the superintendent told me, 
and it would appear on the statement at the end of the 
month also. 

@. And in many instances have there been pork sold 
that was not sent up, or hams? I speak of pork in general 
terms — hams and bacon? 

A. I believe there have been several instances in the 
last year of hams and shoulders being sold, and some hogs, 
too. 

@. You say you do not know anything about the whole 
hogs, because you do not ship the whole hogs? That would 
be a matter of hearsay ? 

A. No, it would not bea matter of hearsay, because I 
would have to certify to the statement. 

Q. Do you know of several instances this year where 
the same quantity of pork did not come back because some of 
it was sold? 

Yes. 

Can you give the reason why it was sold? 

I understood the reason ; yes. 

What was it? 

That it was better to sell it than to make the pork 
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It was better to sell it? 
Yes. 
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Q. You mean it was cheaper to sell it than to make the 
pork here ? 

AZ OES! 

Q. Have you bought any bor and hams during that 
length of time ? 

A. Smee then; yes. 

@. I mean during the length of time when the same was 
sold, did you buy? 

A. Not then; no. 

Q. Did you buy any very soon after that time? 

A. Not for a considerable time. 

. What would be a considerable time in your estima- 
tion ? 

A. It might be three or four months, for a guess. 

@. After some of the pork was sold, when you bought 
some ? 

A. Not the pork, but the hams and shoulders and bacon. 
And still a longer time, perhaps, before we bought the pork. 

@. There were hams and bacon sold in Boston, and a few 
months after that you had to buy some up there ? 

A. Some months after. 

@. Wouldn’t it have been just as well to keep the hams 
down here that were sold, and not have to buy them later on ? 

A. I think not. 

Q. Why? Wouldn’t they keep? 

A. Not in such hot weather. 

@. Has it always been in hot weather that these hams 
have been bought ? 

A. As a general thing. 

Q. We haven’t had much hot weather yet, and you say 
there have been several instances when it has been bought 
this year? 

A. It might be a short time while it would be good. 
Those things do not keep long. 

Q. Who does the curing of your hams and bacon? 

A. N. E. Hollis, as a general thing. 

Q. Is he the same party that you buy the pork of ? 

A. I believe so, as a general thing. 

Q. (By Alderman BRompBerc.) Mr. Davidson, you 
state that you do not know who makes the purchases ? 

A. Not on oath, I do not. I believe I know who makes 
them, but I would not want to say on oath. Of course, I 
believe the superintendent makes them. 

@. The memorandum that you give for the supplies — 
that is, for your department — you turn over to the superin- 
tendent, don’t you? 
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Q. And then you receive the goods afterwards ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say you keep no copy of the requisition. Say, 


if half a dozen requisitions came in to you from as many dif- 
ferent departments of this institution, you fill your orders 
from those requisitions, do you not? 


Abe >Yies reir; 
@. And then you hand those requisitions back to the 
superintendent ? 


A. Back to the office, after they are properly filled 
out. 

Q. With your name upon them, as having been properly 
attended to. Do you countersign it ? 

A. As having received the goods. 

Q. Don’t you have any book in which you keep a copy 
of those various requisitions, or have a copy furnished you? 

PeaN 0: 

Q. Then you do not know what goods are gone, then, do 
you? 

A. Ido not say that; no. 

Q. You have to depend on the demand for your goods 
before you replenish your stock. Is that it? 

Ave Yes. 

Q. Then if there should be a dispute arise as to the 
amount of goods that left your store, you would have no 
method of your own of proving it. Take, for example, that 
there was an order came from — we will say, from the super- 
intendent, for the officers, for fifteen different articles, and 
you filled that requisition. It was duly signed for and 
delivered, and subsequently some dispute arises about the 
delivery of the goods — that all the goods ordered had not 
been delivered. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. -— Mr. Chairman, may I make a state- 
ment? It seems to me we are wasting a lot of time. The 
requisitions are handed to the superintendent, the superin- 
tendent hands them to the chairman, the chairman looks 
them over and says, “I think there are ten barrels of 
crackers, and crackers are very high, and we had better get 
five barrels,” and she changes it, and after she changes it 
perhaps the committee changes it — 

Mr. Brompere. — That is not what I am trying to get at 
at all. 

Mr. HuNNEWELL. — Then I beg your pardon. I thought 
I could straighten it out. 

Q. What I am trying to find out in relation to these 
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requisitions is this: you have no means of knowing, after 
that requisition has left you, what goods have left your 
department ? 

A. No, I have not, but a stock account is kept in the 
office. — 

(. If this committee should go downstairs and ask you 
what goods had been delivered during the last week by actual 
count, you could not show us; you would have to rely on 
your memory. 

A. I could at the end of the week tell you what has been 
delivered. The requisitions will show that. 

(). How about the week before that ? 

A. I could not show that. 

@. You stated that some hams, shoulders, and bacon, and 
so forth, are sold. Whom were they sold to? 

A. N.E. Hollis, I believe, to the best of my memory. 

Q. Do you keep an account of that downstairs in your 
department ? 

AZSOND: 

@. What connection have you with the sale beyond the 
shipping? Any? 

A. I would certify to the statement. 

@. You do not know the prices. Or, do you know the 
prices that is paid for those goods by N. E. Hollis? 

A. Not beyond what I might remember. 

(). You do not at any time have anything to do with the 
sale of the goods? 

A. Not with the sale. 

@. All you would know would be about shipping? 

A. No; I would know they had been sold and we had 
received a credit for the shoulders and bacon. It would 
probably come to me either separately or along with the 
statement. 

@. Do you know the price, then? Is it carried out on 
the credit bill ? 

A. ' Yes. 

@. And that is the way you would know the price? 

A. Only in that way. 

(. Do you remember any of the prices now ? 

A. I do not, because those things I do not keep the 
price of, and that actually would not concern my work, you 
know. , 

Q. You spoke a few moments ago of the ham, shoulders, 
and bacon that were sent away, of which Alderman Nolan 
questioned you. You did not keep the weight of those, you 
said — and the number only had to be the same. 
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A. Inasmuch as they would shrink, we do not keep the 


weight. 
@. Do you keep account of them ? 
A eR: 


Q. Do you count them when they come back to see if 
they correspond ? 

Pe.) 68. 

Q. Have you a record downstairs of that account ? 

A XL ES, 

@. So you can show the committee, in case we want to 
look at it, the number of hams, shoulders, and bacon that 
have been sent out in that way and EeUnLeS to the institu- 
tion ? 

Peary BS) 10s 

Q. But the weight you cannot show us ? 

A. No, sir; we could not show you that. 

@. When you have any goods come down, such as the 
fish that Alderman Nolan had reference to, this scrap cod, 
that is not of a good quality,do you call the superintendent’s 
attention to it? 

A. We do not if it is of good quality ; no. 

Q. But if it is not of a good quality ? 

A. If it not of a good quality we generally call his atten- 
tion to it. 

Q. That barrel of fish, such as Alderman Nolan and I 
saw down there, do you call that bad ? 

No. 

Why didn’t you call his attention to it? 

Because I considered it good fish for the price. 

‘What was the price? 

Three and one-eighth cents a pound. 

Do you know whether for 3$ cents a pound a better 
ity of scrap fish can be bought ? 

I do not know. 

But you have had a better scrap fish here? 

Yes. 

What did you pay for it? 

Five and one-half cents a pound. 

Do you know whether that is a high price for scrap 
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I do not keep posted on the market price of scrap 
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What time of the year was it when you paid 53 cents 
for scrap cod ? 

A. At the present time we have been paying that. 

Q. At this time of year? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. Do you pay it at the present time? 

Ayr ies: 

Q. How about the 3% cents a pound ? 

A. That was bought some time ago. 

Q. How long ago? 

A. Possibly a month. 

(). That is for the barrel that is downstairs now ? 

Ue Rect 

Q. When this cod was bought a month ago, did you 
order the usual amount of scrap cod ? 

gana. \.68. 

~Q. For which you paid 53 cents ? 

BEN 0. 

(). For which you paid 3% cents ? 

PA ea .CS. SITs 

Q. Do you think that the cod for which you paid 53 


cents is better than what is now downstairs ? 

A OY-8,) 811 

(. Then you think if you had ordered it a month ago you 
would have received a better quality of cod than you have 
downstairs now ? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Then, why didn’t you call the superintendent’s atten- 
tion to that fact ? 

A. Because I supposed he wanted-to buy that quality of 
cod. 

@. You thought the superintendent wanted to pay 34 
cents a pound for cod, and therefore you did not call his 
attention to it? 

A. I thought that he wanted to buy it at that price. 

@. You examined that cod yourself? 

are led i0. 

Q. And you found a large number of backbones and 
napes, and large quantities of cod that you would not find in 
first-class codfish ? 

AUS: AY-@8; 

Q. You have had better quality of cod downstairs ? 

Acs sy OS. SIP. 

(. Why didn’t you call the superintendent’s attention 
particularly to this poor quality of cod that is down there ? 

A. I considered that a good quality of cod for the price 
that was paid. 

Q. You say that the only reason you got this cod was 
that it was good enough for the price that was paid for it? 

A. Isuppose so. 
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Q. Don’t you feel that you were justified in calling his 
attention to the cod? 

A. Not so long as it was good for food. 

Q. Do you know whether you have had any of that cod 
served up to you? 

A. Ido not think I have. 

@. Do you think it is good enough for the inmates of 
this institution outside of the officers 7 

A. Not if they could get better. 

@. They have had better here? 

A. We have. 

Q. Is there any food downstairs of the quality of this 
codfish ? 

A. Ido not know. 

Q. Do you know of any food downstairs that has been 
of a higher quality for which now a lower price is being 
paid ? 

I do not know. 

How about the beans ? 

There have been better beans. 

What do you pay for beans? 

‘Three and three-quarters cents. 

Do you keep a record of the price throughout the 
year, so that you can compare from time to time? 

A. That was only for that particular lot of goods. That 
was kept on the stock account book. 

Q. What is the object of keeping that book? 

A. To aid in fixing the price of goods on requisition. 

Q. So when a requisition comes in it will aid you in 
fixing the price? | | 

A.. ~Y6s, sir. 

Q. (By Alderman Nontan.) Mr. Davidson, about. how 
many fore-shoulders and hams do you ship at one time ? 

A. Probably about ten at one time; I mean ten of each. 

Q. Twenty altogether. And what is the largest number 
that you know of after having been shipped were sold in 
Boston — after the shipment ? 

A. I believe twenty of each were sold, as near as I can 
remember. 

@. You shipped them away without having any weight, 
only counting them? N. E. Hollis & Co. make up their minds 
to purchase part of your shipment, and you say they credit 
on your bill the amount they keep. How do you know they 
credit you on the bill the amount they keep? How can 
you tell whether or not the city gets what belongs to it in 
the account ? 
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A. When you commence to put your hogs in for the fall 
of the year the hams and shoulders are taken and sent out, 
and they are returned to us. After awhile we have accumu- 
lated more hams, shoulders and bacon than we can use, and 
more than we can keep, and the superintendent will arrange 
with Mr. Hollis simply to buy those that we cannot keep. 

Q. You do not keep any weight before they go. You 
only keep the number of the pieces that you send. Then 
Hollis makes up his mind to buy some portion of them. How 
is the city going to tell what weight comes when you haven’t 
got the weight here? 

A. We know what we have up there belonging to us still, 
and he gives credit for that number. 

(. Doesn’t he pay by weight at all? 

A. We get the weight after they are cured. 

@. But you haven’t any weight here when you ship 
them ? 

A. Because they are fresh then, and it would be no good 
to get the weight. 

Q. You can get the shrinkage on them. You can get 
the shrinkage on fish. You can tell how much it will weigh 
after it is cured ? 

A. We cannot tell without going up to the city and 
weighing them. 

@. How do you know that Hollis is giving you credit for 
the amount that you had sent to him? 

A. He would give us credit for so many hams, shoulders 
and bacon cured. 

Q. And this after he had an option of picking the largest 
hams out to suit himself. You could not tell anything about 
it because you do not know what you send ? 

A. If he got all that was left, he would not have the 
opportunity of picking out the largest or the smallest of 
the hams ; he would simply take what was left. 

@. You said to Alderman Bromberg that there were 
several shipments made where some of it had been sold ? 

A. I may have misunderstood you. I supposed his 
reference was to the hogs whole and the hogs he had. 

Q. There is no memorandum of the weight at all; you 
simply send them out and he takes what is left and credits 
back just what he sees fit. If he kept twenty hams, you have 
no method of telling how much those twenty hams weighed ? 

A. We could not tell exactly what they weighed — no. 

Q. You say you keep the requisitions for the different 
departments. Do you keep an account of the requisitions 
from the farmer’s domicile for the maintenance of the house? 
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Only till the end of the week. 

And you turn it over then ? 

¥ es. 

How often does he make requisitions for his house ? 
Usually once a week. 

Has he made one this week ? 

Yes. 

You have a memorandum of that ? 

I have a requisition ; yes, sir. 

Have you filled it up? 

Yes, most of it. 

This is pretty near the end of the week. 

No, it is the beginning of the week with us; Thurs- 
day is the beginning of the week. 

Q, Have you got last week’s made up for the farmer’s 
house ? 

A. Those were finished up and are at the office. 

@. When will you send the requisition in ? 

A. At the close of the week. We receive the requisi- 
tions Wednesday afternoon or Thursday morning and send 
them in a week from that time. 

Q. Do they buy pork from any other firm in Boston 
besides Hollis—N. E. Hollis? That is the N. E. Hollis 
Dressed Meat Company ? 

ey ess irs, 
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A 

Q. Do you buy from any other firm? 

A. Not this year. 

Q. You say the fish downstairs was bought a month 


A. Yes, I believe it was a month. 

Q. A month ago to-day I looked at it and the barrel was 
half full then. 

A. We have bought some since. 

(. There is a half barrel there now, and it has been there 
since the 18th of last month? 

A.* Yes: 

(. How often do you use a barrel ? 

A. Once a week. 

Q. What is the reason you are not using that barrel that 
stood there for the last month in the opening there at the 
grocery store ? 

A. Well, because we called for 270 pounds each week, 
and just enough, and would use that, and we have not had 
occasion to touch that 

(. Have you discarded that ? 

A. That is waiting there. 
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Q. What is your object in throwing aside that fish ? 

A. Because we get the exact amount required each week 
from another barrel. 

@. How does that happen to be half full when I saw it 
first ? 

A. Before that we were getting 375 pounds a week. 
Since then we have been getting 270 pounds a week. 

Q. Why don’t you use that instead of opening a new 
barrel ? 

A. Iunderstood that was not to be used without being 
told. 

Q. Who gave you those orders? Who gave you the 
orders not to use it? 

A. Ido not know that I was told so — 

Q. How did you understand those orders were issued ? 
Where did you get the information ? 

A. I believed there was a complaint made about the fish. 
* Q. Who made the complaint about the fish? 

A. I believe there had been a complaint. 

Q. Who made it? 

A. I donot know. I looked at the fish, with the super- 
intendent, and he said something about the quality. 

(. You just admitted under oath that it was good enough 
to use? 

A. I said I thought it was good enough to use if the 
superintendent wanted it at that price. 

Q. I want to know why that fish has been thrown aside 
since the 18th day of last month and left lying on the floor 
there. Now, I want to know why you turned it aside and 
used another barrel of fish instead of using that barrel ? 

A. The reason is we have been getting all required for 
our use each week, and we have been using the lot we have 
been getting ? 

@. Even though it is from another barrel. There is a 
half barrel, and why wasn’t that half barrel used ? 

A. I do not know as I can give you any reason, except 
that I understood it was not so good. 

Q. Who gave you that information ? 

A. The superintendent looked at the fish, and afterwards 
bought a better quality of fish. 

Q. After I looked at it? 

A. At about that time, perhaps. Perhaps before. 

Q. Was it before or after? You remember distinctly the 
conversation I had with you down there on the 18th day of 
June. Youremember what you told me? 

A. I think so. 


i ie 
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Q. When did you get information to throw it aside, or 
get orders to do it? 

A. Ido not know as I got orders to do it. 

Q. You say the superintendent looked at it and thought 
it was not good quality, and then ordered another barrel of 
fish. Why did you set it aside? 

A. Iset it aside because there was, at that time, no use 
for it — not until the next week. 

~Q. Did you get any orders to set it aside? 

A. No, I believe not. 

Q. Did you cull some of the backbone out of it since I 
first looked at it? 

A. I did not. 

Q. I charged you with that to-day when I was down- 
stairs. 

A. That was an unfair charge. 

@. That was a matter of opinion only. I wanted to find 
out from you, if I could. You admit that you thought that 
3% cent fish was good enough to use, and I wanted to find 
out why you haven’t used it in a month. 

A. Ido not think you understand me on that. 

Q. Ido not think I can if you do not make it plain. I 
want to find out if it is not optional with you. You say if 
you get a poor barrel you generally refer it to the superintend- 
ent. You say the superintendent looked at it, and now I 
want to know if he gave you orders not to use it ? 

I do not think he did give me orders not to use it. 
Did anybody give you orders not to use it? 

I do not think anybody gave me orders not to use it. 
Then why don’t you use it? 

I believe there had been complaint of that fish. 
Whom did it come from ? 

From the dining-room. 

Did you hear any complaint from the dining-room ? 

I would not swear one had been made, but I heard it 
wasn’t satisfactory. 

(. Whom did you hear it from ? 

A. From one of the inmates, I believe. 

Q. Do you take complaints from the inmates? 

A. No; but inasmuch as complaint had been made, and 
the superintendent had decided to buy a better quality of 
fish, I believed it incumbent on me to use the better quality. 

Q Did you report to the superintendent that we had 
looked at the fish? 

A. I may have done so. 

Q@. Did you do so? 
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A. I -won’t remember. 

@. You won’t remember ? 

A. I meant to say I do not remember. 

Q. Do you mean to say, under oath, that you do not 
remember whether or not you told the superintendent that 
we had inspected that fish ? 

A. Ido not remember. 

Q. Will you admit that you did ? 

A. I should rather not. Will you repeat the question ? 

Q. Iasked you whether or not you reported to the super- 
intendent that we had inspected that fish ? 

A. Ido not know. 

Q. I will insist on getting an answer, yes or no, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN — I think that is a fair question, and you 
ought to answer. You ought to answer. 

Q. Did you? Yes orno? There is no crime in admit- 
ting the truth when it is told. 

A. I do not wish to make a mistake in regard to that. 
I may have told him. 

Mrs. Lincoty. —I think if he does not remember he 
ought to say so. 

Alderman NoLAan. — Why doesn’t he say so? There is 
no harm in saying it. 

The Witness. — I do not remember that I did say that to 
him. 

Q. Did you talk about the fish to him? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. You are here as a public servant to answer questions. 
Now I ask you whether or not you had any conversation with 
the superintendent since the 18th day of June with regard 
to that particular barrel of fish. 

A. I really do not remember that I had anything to say 
to him about it. 

Q. Didn’t you admit a few moments ago that he came in 
and spoke about the fish ? 

A. He came in and examined the fish. 

Q. Then you did have some conversation with him about 
it? 

A. No. He may have spoken about the fish. 

Q. Didn’t you say anything to him about it? 

A. I may have. 

Alderman Noutan. —I do not know what power the com- 
mittee has here. You are endowed with good intelligence. 
There is no doubt about that, and this lack of memory all of 
a sudden is not exactly fair. I do not mind telling you that. 
Why don’t you answer the question? If this institution is 
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not getting what they pay for, it is for the interest of the 
trustees of this institution to find it out, and it is for us to 
rectify it, and it is for you to tell the truth about it. 

The Witness. — I am willing to tell the truth. 

Alderman NoLan. — If you do not, I will go further with 
it. I want to knowif you had aconversation with the super- 
intendent with regard to that particular barrel of fish. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I think, Mr. Davidson, you ought to 
remember that. 

Councilman Conway. — If a man says he does not remem- 
ber, what more can you do about it? 

The CHAIRMAN. — He says he won’t remember whether 
he did or not. 

Alderman NoLAN.—I want to know whether he had a 
conversation and why that particular half barrel of fish has 
been allowed to lie on the floor for one whole month without 
being returned to the consignor, and I want to get that little 
bit of information, and would like to ask you, Mr. Davidson, 
yes or no, whether you had a conversation with the.superin- 
tendent with regard to that half barrel of fish — that is, a 
barrel half filled there ? 

A. Ishould very much like to answer your question yes 
or no, if I could doso. The doctor may have said something, 
I may have said something, but I cannot remember the con- 
versation that took place in one second’s time in a call at the 
store a month ago. 

@. You admit that the doctor came there and looked at 
the fish, do you? 

A. Iremember that. I remember his looking at it. 

Q. What do you intend to do with that half barrel of fish ? 

A. Ishall keep it right there till I get instructions about 
it, or I might go to the superintendent and ask for instruc- 
tions about it. 

Have you had instructions about it yet ? 

I have not. 

Have you got some new fish down there at all? 

No; it goes as we get it. 

You use a barrel a week ? 

Yes. 

(By Councilman Conway.) Is it your practice, Mr. 
Davidson, if you have a half barrel of potatoes standing 
down in the store there, and a new lot comes into the store, 
to use the new lot and leave the half barrel untouched with- 
out any orders ? 

A. You are referring to potatoes. We do not handle 
those. 
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Councilman ConwAy. —I assumed that you did when I 
asked the question. 

Alderman NouaAn.- He does not handle vegetables at all. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Well, beans, for in- 
stance. Do you handle beans down there? 

Ae Yes. 

Q. How do they come, in barrels or bags ? 

A. Bags, usually. 

Q. If you have a half bag of beans left, and a new lot — 
comes in, do you start using the new lot and leave the half 
bag standing, without touching it, without orders ? 

A. It might be so. 

Q. Is it your practice to do so? 

A. ‘That would be my practice. 

@. When would you use the half bag? 

A. When we had a call for that quantity, or a similar 
quantity. 

@. You mean you would not, unless you had a call for 
three-quarters of a bag — you would not touch the half bag? 

A. As for the beans, we send out a bag for a meal, and 
there might stiil be lying in the bin a half bag. We, for 
convenience of doing our work, send out a full bag, and keep 
the half bag for a smaller demand. 

Q. Now, you say you have not had any instructions 
about this half barrel of fish, whether to use it in the future 
or to send it back to Boston? 

A. I have not. 

Q. It is all on your own account that you used the new 
barrel and let the half barrel stand ? 

A. It was all on my own account. 

Q. And you have not had any instructions ? 

Bo ENO: 

Q. Do you suppose you will ever use the half barrel ? 
How long will it last down there? 

A. Oh, salt fish will last for a very long time. 

Q. How long will it last without being spoiled down 
there ? 

A. Qh, possibly six months. 

Q. Six months more? 

A. I should think so, for a guess. 

Q. Do you know, Mr. Davidson, what it costs to cure 
the hams and bacon up there in Boston ? 

A. I can tell you from memory; yes. 

Q. What does it cost? 

A. I believe about 17 cents — I think. 

(). Seventeen cents a ham? 
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A. I think foreach. I think so. I won't be sure. 

Q. -That is as far as you remember? Do you remember 
what credit is given for hams that are sold in Boston? 

A. The credit is given by the weight of the hams. I 
cannot remember the price that is paid for them. 

Q. That is, you do not remember what credit is given to 
the institution for those hams ? 

Ay NG: 

@. Do you know what the institution pays for hams that 
they buy from Hollis & Co.? 

Ate) on: 

Q. How much? 

A. ‘Thirteen cents a pound. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any other questions by any of the 
committee ? 

Alderman BromBEeRG.—I would like to return to that 
half barrel of fish and see if we cannot dispose of it. 

Councilman Conway. — We had better use it. 

Q. (By Alderman BROMBERG.) Previous to this com- 
mittee having seen that half barrel of fish, you were using it, 
were you not? 

A. Ido not understand. 

Q. Previous to June 18 that fish was being used in this 
institution ? 

A. I believe it was. 

Q. When that barrel came to you originally it was full? 

A. I think so; there might have been several barrels 
partly filled, that is, 875 pounds. 

Q. I do not mean a barrel filled up to the top, but I 
mean, speaking in a trade sense, the barrel came to you in 
the original manner with whatever you call that stuff on top, 
that cheap crating? 

Aj Ys. 

Q@. And then you proceeded to use that barrel of fish? 

At Yes, sir: 

@. And up to the 18th of June, when this committee 
came down here, or some of them came down here, and one 
of them happened to see that barrel of fish ? 

ya ipann gy 

Q. And called your atttention to it? 

A. Were looking at it. 

Q. And called your attention to it? 

AIM Y Gs. gir, 

(. And since that time there has not been any of that 
fish used — is that it? 

A. I believe not. 
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Q. Now, do you remember how long after that, after the 
committee were there, that the superintendent came down ? 

A. It appears to me that when he examined the fish it 
was before that time. I believe it was. 

Q. How long before that time? 

A. It may not have been but a short time. It may have 
been about that time. 

Q. About the same time, and, by a remarkable coinci- 
dence, the superintendent and the committee happened to 
examine that fish, and since that time you have not used any 
of it? 

A. I think that the committee examined that fish on 
account of complaints they possibly may have heard about it. 

@. You think the committee examined the fish because 
they might have heard complaints about it? 

A. I think so. 

@. And from whom do you surmise they might have 
heard complaints ? 

A. From the inmates. | 

@. Now, acting upon that, didn’t you, perhaps, tell the 
superintendent not to have any more of the fish used ? 

A. Ido not remember having done so. 

Q@. Didn’t you call attention to the fish? 

A. His attention was already called to the fish, perhaps, 
before he came to see it. 

Q. What you mean is, he came to see that fish that day? 

A. I presume he did. 

Q. Do not presume about it. What I want to find out 
is whether he came to examine something else or to exam- 
ine that fish ? 

A. He went to look at the fish. 

Q. You feel satisfied in saying that he came in for the 
purpose of looking at that fish, as far as you remember? 

A. Probably he did. 

Q. What was the conversation between you and him? 

A. Ido not remember that. 

Q. But you do remember that since that time you haven’t 
used any of that fish? 

A.” .Yes. 

Q. How long before this barrel of fish came in do you 
remember a similar condition in fish or in any other article 
of food? That is, where you used a portion of it and the 
rest of it has been set aside and not used again because 
there was enough for use? 

A. I do not remember any case, except the beans we 
have been speaking about. 
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(). Those are the only two cases you remember ? 

A. The only similar occasion. 

@. You do not remember any previous shipment of eggs 
where they were so poor that they would not use them? 

A. No, I do not. 

@. Or any other goods of any nature that you ordered, 
were not used before ? 

A. I think of nothing in recent years, no. 

Q. Now, this having been the first time this year, and 
that is as far as you can say. In your experience of thirteen 
years, Mr. Davidson, do you feel satisfied to answer what dis- 
position will be made of this fish ? 

A. Ido not quite understand your question. 

@. You never had an experience like this before ? 

A. Not with fish. 

Q. What do you think will be done with that fish ? 

A. I think it will be discarded. 

Alderman BRoMBERG. — I think that is all the committee 
desires to find out. 

@. (By Mr. Doppins.) Now, Mr. Davidson, I want to 
ask you about receiving some clothing. When did you 
receive this last lot of clothing this spring? When did 
you commence to receive clothing this spring? 

A. I cannot give you the date right here. That was not 
very long ago. 

Q. How long ago? About how long ago? It might 
have been a month ago? 

A. I won't be sure as to that. 

Q. How long before that had you received clothing — 
before that time ? 

A. It would be trusting entirely to memory. I could 
hardly remember that. 

@. Do you give out the clothing ? 

A. Yes, I might say I do. 

(. How is that given out? 

A. It is sometimes given out directly by me on a requisi- 
tion of the inmate and sometimes given out to the receiving 
officer. 

Q. Do you give it out without the receiving officer, 
yourself — 

A. With the requisition I give it out; yes, sir. 

(). Not without that? 

A. Not without that. 

(. Supposing the man comes down with the requisition, 
do you give him new clothing or this second-hand clothing? 

A. I keep only new clothing. 
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Q. You don’t keep any of that clothing? 

BA ey 

Q. (By Councilman Capigan.) Mr. Davidson, of your 
own knowledge, do you know whether the institution has 
any brand or private mark when they send off hams, shoulders 
or bacon, that they put on ? 

A. I think not. 

(. You think-not? Are you sure of that? 

A. Iam sure of that, excepting I might explain that we 
cut with a knife into the hams, shoulders, or bacon “ L.I.,”’ 
but of course that could be done with those that are not 
ours. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) That could be easily done? 

Gey 6s: 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) You say you handle 
all the new clothing? 

(A = Yes, Sir: 

. Q. How large lots come here, or do the lots vary ? 

A. The lots vary. 

(. The lots vary. How often do you get new clothing 
down here ? 

A. Well, quite often, I should say, in the fall of the year. 

(). You mean quite often in the fall months of the year, 
or that is the general time for it to come down? 

AGM AY O83 

Q. Several different lots ? 

A. Or portions of a large order, as they could be made, I 
presume. 

@. How much generally comes in the lot? 

A. The lots would vary greatly. Sometimes there might 
be fifty suits or coats and sometimes not so much — enough 
to make up the order, I presume. 

@. What is the largest order you remember? 

A. Well, I believe one of the late orders was fifty coats, 
if I mistake not, and a lesser number of vests and trousers. 

(. Fifty is the largest order you remember of ? 

A. Yes, on that one day, you understand. Immediately 
after that we might get additions to that. 

Q. How often? You say in the fall—clothing only 
comes down in the fall season ? 

A. Asa general thing; not always. 

@. <A large proportion of it comes down in the fall 
season ? 

A. I should say so. 

Q. How much should you say came down in that whole 
order — on that one order? 
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A. Oh, for a guess, I might say two hundred suits; 
there might be three hundred. It would be a mere guess. 

(Q. Was there three hundred? 

A. I could not say very well as to that without reference 
to the freight book. 

@. You could not tell from memory whether there was 
three hundred ? 

A. I could not tell very well from memory as to that 
without reference to the freight book. 

Q. Would you say there was more than three hundred at 
one time ? 

A. I should say not, for a guess; mind you, for a guess. 

Q. Yes. Iam asking you as a fair guess. To try your 
memory on it, of course. As arule, does the same number 
of suits of clothing come every year —the same number of 
suits ? | 

A. Probably not. 

Q. In this case there is no probability about it. You 
ought to know. As far as your judgment is concerned, is 
there the same number come every year? You have been 
here thirteen years, and you ought to have a fair idea. 

A. Answering you as fair as I can, I should say the 
quantity of clothing would vary about as the population here 
has varied. 

@. Would you say there was a regular amount of cloth- 
ing to clothe every man in the institution comes down here 
every year? 

A. Ishould say yes to that, there would be, in my judg- 
ment, from memory. 

Q. Once a year every year? 

A. I should say yes, sir. 

Q. Doesn’t it come oftener than once a year to clothe 
every man in the building? 

A. So far as my memory serves me I should say that it 
might be oftener than once a year, as I understand you, 
perhaps three hundred suits or so. 

(. An amount sufficient to clothe the men in the insti- 
tution at that time ? 

A. Isee that I am wrong in my estimate and judgment. 
There would probably be more than three hundred suits 
because there would be more than three hundred men. 

Q. Then according to your idea of the number of men in 
the institution, there is enough comes down each year in the 
fall to supply each man in the institution with a new suit? 

A. I should say enough new suits were received each year 
to give each man a new suit. 
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@. And would you say there was not enough clothing 
came down to give each man in the building two suits in 
the year? , 

There might be, but I should say — 

As a rule? 

I should think not. 

Have you an idea how many suits you received last 
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I could not say without reference to the books. 

You could tell by reference to your books, of course ? 
I could after referring some time, yes. 

Could you tell how many came down this year? 

I could after referring to the books. 

Some came lately? 

Yes, quite lately. 

How lately? Within a couple of weeks? 

I believe so. Clothing has been coming along some 
time now, portions of the order, I believe, until the order has 
been filled. 

How many two weeks ago? 

I should think fifty suits, perhaps. 

How many? 

Perhaps fifty more. 

Do you know the price of those suits ? 

Five dollars. 

Five dollars? Not more? 

. Five dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any other questions any 
other members of the committee desire to ask the witness ? 

@. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. Davidson, do you know 
how many suits you have given out within the last two 
months ? 

A. Ido not. 

Q Can’t you give a rough idea? Have you got an 
idea of how many suits were given out in the month of 
May? 

A. It would only be a rough idea I could give you. 

Q. Well, a rough idea would do me. 

A. Itmight be twenty-five suits, for all I know, and it 
might be fifty suits. 

Q Well, say between twenty-five and fifty suits. Do you 
know how many suits you gave out in June? Can you give 
a rough idea of that? 

A. It would be of no use for me to give it. 

Q. You remembered that you gave out between twenty- 
five and fifty suits in May. Now, I am bringing you a 
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month nearer, and can’t you give us a rough idea how many 
you gave out? 

A. That was only a rough idea. 

Q. Well, can’t you give another rough idea? 

A. It would be only tbe merest guess work. 

Q. Do you understand, or do you think that you gave 
out more suits in June than you gave out in May? 

A. I should not think there would be any difference, I 
should think, on an estimate. 

Q. Do you know whether you gave out more suits the 
first two weeks in this month than you did in the first two 
weeks in June? 

A. Ishould say we did. 

Q. You feel that there have been more suits given out 
for the last two weeks than there were for the last two weeks 
in June? 

A. Inasmuch as we have received — 

Q. Do you know whether you have received more suits - 
in May, June and July, up to the present time in July, this 
month, this July, than you did last year? 

A. I think so, yes. 

@. Do you think your books will show whether you have 
or not? 

A. My books are not adapted so well to show that. 

Q. No, I understand your books are not. You might as 
well not keep any books at all so far as the information we 
can get from you or from your books. You keep an account 
of what comes in but not of what goes out. 

A. I used to keep an account of what came in and what 
went out — 

Q. But what you used to keep an’account of in the old 
times is not of any importance to us now. What we want 
to know now is to know whether you can give us an account 
of what comes in and what goes out. 

A. The stock account book in late years has been kept 
in the office. 

Q. In your office? 

A. No, in the main office. 

Q. You have nothing to do with the main office ? 

A. No, not now. ‘The work I used to do in keeping that 
stock account book is not done by me now. 

Q. That has been all taken away from you? 

A... That has been all taken away from me. 

Q. Now, what I understand is this: when goods come in 
from the city you check them off on a freight book? 

A. Ido, yes; I check them off on a freight book. 
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You keep an account of what comes in? 

I keep an account of all that comes to the island. 

Do you keep anaccount month by month ? 

No, not a stock account. 

You don’t make any balances from month to month, 
or make up a total account month by month, do you? 

A. Idon’t understand you. 

Q. Supposing you got fifty bags or fifty barrels of beans 
or fifty barrels of beef, would you add them up, and strike a 
balance at the end of the month ? 

A. ‘That would be done by the lady who keeps the stock 
account book in the office. She is in the office. 

@. You have no control over her at all? 

At Nog 

@. You have the care of the goods in thestore. I under- 
stand you have nothing to do with the office. That is run 
practically by the superintendent of the institution ; is that it? 

A Stee. OS) 1: 

@. What I am getting at is this: you are the official 
storekeeper ? 

AS Yes. 

Q@. All the goods that come to the island to be used both 
in the institution and in the hospital and in the officers’ quar- 
ters, etc., come to you first ? 

A. Yes, 

@.. You claim that when they come you check them off 
in your freight book ? 

A. Yes. 

@. Wil your freight book show every article which has 
come here during the time you have been there? 

A. Ithink so. 

@. You think so. Now, then, again I ask you if you 
make up any totals at the end of the month, or do you start 
a page of your book and go right through it page after page, 
and then when you come to the end of the month do you 
figure up so many pounds of fish, so many pounds of meat, 
so many pounds of beans, etc., and strike a balance ? 

A. We do not. 

Q. It is all there in the account book jumbled up 
together, and you never strike a balance from month to 
month ? 

A. You don’t understand me, I guess. 

@. Yes, I do, but I don’t know whether you understand 
me or not, or whether you want to understand me or not. 

A. Ican explain it. 

@. I wish you would explain it. 
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A. The stock account book is not kept by me. I keep 
my freight book, which is only intended to be used to tell 
what reaches the island and the day it arrives, and the 
quantity. 

Q. What I am getting at is this: I understand you 
pertectly well, and your answer is practically the same as my 
question. I asked you if you keep an account book of all 
that is received. 

A. Exactly. 

@. Lask you whether you add that up at the end of the 
month and strike a balance ? 

A. We do not. 

@. Then they are all right there on the book from time 
to time as they are entered? 

A. According to the day it is received. 

(. So that it would take you a long time to go over it 
and tell what you got in any one month? 

A. Yes, it would. 

@. And when anything comes to your store you keep an 
account of what is received, and you give out the goods, and 
after you have had the whole of the requisitions for a week, 
then you transfer those requisitions or send them to the 
office ? 

A. That’s true. 

(. You have a system or a kind of a system of keeping 
an account by weeks, but you have no absolute system of 
accounts in your office ? 

A. Not more than a week. 

Q. Excepting from week to week? 

A. Yes, sir, that’s all. . 

(). After you have kept these requisitions a week you 
send them to the office ? 

By ey Of: 

Q. After those have been sent out to the office you don’t 
know where those goods have gone or what has become of 
them ? 

A. That is true. 

@. You have absolutely no account or knowledge of 
what has become of them? You might receive thousands of 
dollars’ worth of goods in a year or a week or a month, and 
you have no books at all to compare with what is in the 
office ? 

Ap No, 

Q. Therefore the office is the only place that has got 
any books to compare? 

A. Yes, so far as the stock. 
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Q. So that there can betno way of finding out what you 
have in your store ? 

A. Except when a stock account is taken. 

Q. Don’t you think that is a pretty loose way of doing 
business? Of course, I hadn’t ought to ask that question, I 
suppose. Now, in regard to the beans that were returned, 
do you know for what reason they were returned ? 

A. They were not considered good, I believe. 

Q. Were they old, musty ? 

A. Musty. 

Q. Bad beans? Do you know when they were returned — 
that is, when your attention, or the attention of the officers 
of the institution, was first called to the fact that the beans 
were not good, and in what manner your attention was first 
called ? 

A. Oh, well, so far as my attention —I believe I got 
orders to return them. 

Q. From whom? 

A. From Dr. Hartwell. 

Q. You got orders to return the beans, understanding 
they were not good? 

Age OYes: 

Q. Now, in regard to the fish. You were using the fish 
up to a certain time, the same as you were using the beans 
up toa certain time, and then you suddenly stopped using 
it. Why did you stop using the fish? You say you got 
your orders to stop using the beans from Dr. Hartwell. 
Whom did you get your orders from that caused you to stop 
using the fish? You have got over six dollars’ worth of fish 
down there lying lable to spoil and go to waste, and it has 
been there over a month. Who did you get your orders 
from? You got your orders to stop using the beans from 
the superintendent of the institution ? 

A. Yes. 

@. You do not claim that you got any orders at all to 
stop using the fish ? 

Dee 0: 

Q. Now, do you generally take it upon yourself to stop 
using the articles or goods that are sent down here? 

A. Ido not generally stop. 

@. Why did you in this case? 

A. Because I thought there was a question about the 
quality, because I knew that the superintendent was buying 
a better quality. 

Q. But you say you generally had a barrel of fish every 
week ? 
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Ae Ves: 

Q. Now, if you had a barrel of fish every week, and you 
only had half of the barrel used of this fish, what did you use 
during the rest of the time? 

A. That fish is used only once a week. 

@. Do you use a whole barrel once a week ? 

Hise et. 68. 

Q. How is it if you use a whole barrel every week that 
you got along with half a barrel ? 

A. Because at that time we received more than the 270 
pounds. 

Q. You received 375 pounds? 

A. As I remember it, yes. 

@. You use 270 pounds now, and there was 875 pounds 
in that — 3875 pounds — isn’t there more than the difference 
in that? 

A. I don’t understand you. 

Q. You use 270 pounds now? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many did you use at that time? 

A. I believe as near as I can remember the same amount, 
but at that time I have explained we were buying it not 
every week but as we needed it, possibly 400 pounds or 
375 pounds of fish, and this amount downstairs naturally 
remained after we distributed the fish, the next lot being a 
better lot. 

When did you get the next lot? 

I cannot give you the date exactly. 

About when ? 

It must have been about a month ago. 

How many barrels do you get at a time? 

Only one barrel. 

Is that each week ? 

Yes. 

You get one barrel each week. How did it happen 
that this 370 pound barrel of fish came at that time when 
you were only using 270 pounds ? 

A. It would happen that 875 pounds was more than 
enough for one week, but not enough for two weeks. 

@. You stated, I believe, in part of your testimony that 
you were always in the habit of getting 875 pound barrels 
until you got caught, and then you reduced it to 270 pound 
barrels. 

As» No; 

Q. What was the weight before that? 

A. I should say 375 pounds or possibly 400 pounds. 
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(). Then the barrels before that were 375 to 400 pounds, 
and since that you have been only using 270 pound barrels. 
Now, you say you were using a barrel a week then, and you 
are only using 270 pounds a week now. How do you 
account for that — and you only used half a barrel of that at 
that time ? 

A. I don’t understand. 

(). Before you got on to these smaller barrels you used to 
use 875 to 400 pounds a week ? 

A. No, we used to use the same quantity, but we would 
buy a barrel of 375 pounds or possibly 400 pounds. In some 
cases the doctor would order that quantity and then the next 
week we would not use so many. 

Q. Then you had some fish left over from the previous 
week ? 

A. Very possibly so. 

(J. And then the fish that you had left over from the 
previous week you mixed up with the new fish that you 
bought ? 

A; 22Yes,'sit. 

(). And you have been buying fish every week ? 

AS SY es; 

Q. And still you have got half of a 875-pound barrel of 
_ fish down there that you have not mixed up. Why, if you 
think it is pretty fair fish? 

A. I don’t think it is as good as the fish we are using. 

@. But if it was fit to use at the time, why isn’t it good 
to use with the better ? 

A. Because, as I understand it, the superintendent 
meant, or it was implied, by the fact that the superintendent 
bought the better quality not to be used. 

Q. You said it was implied by the fact that the superin- 
tendent came in — you stated to Alderman Nolan that you 
simply implied by the fact that the superintendent came in 
that it was not to be used, and you stopped using it? 

A. So far as I remember. 

@. You stopped using it? 

A. I don’t remember that he stopped using it or told me 
to use it. I stopped using it. 

Q@. You said in another part of your testimony that there 
was a complaint from the inmates ? 

A. I understood there was. 

Q. Why did you understand that there was a complaint 
from the inmates ? 

A. Inso much as the fact that the better quality had 
been bought. 
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(. When did you send in the requisition for the better 
quality of fish? 

A. J cannot remember sure. Just before it was received, 
certainly before the week we needed to use it. 

Q. It was after the objection that was made to the barrel 
that was used? 

A. It may have been just after. 

Q. It must have been right away ? 

A. About that time. 

@. Was this requisition made on your recommendation 
or on the superintendent’s at that time? 

A. I don’t understand that. 

@. Was the requisition for better fish made on your 
recommendation, or did it come to you just through the 
superintendent ? 

A. It came through the superintendent. [simply called 
for the number of fish needed. 

Q. You said better fish, better quality of fish ? 

Atoes Y 68; 

Q. Did you make any ebiecuons to the quality of fish 
that was used at that time ? 

AceNO. 

@. Do you know what led the superintendent to geta 
better quality of fish ? 

A. I don’t know, unless he heard the complaints I did, or 
simply bad decided to get better fish. 

Q. Where did you first hear the complaints ? 

A. Possibly from the inmates. 

Q. Did you understand that the inmates had complained 
about the beef that they got? 

A. I did. 

Q. Did you tell the superintendent that they had com- 
plained ? 

A. I had told him occasionally that they were complain- 
ing of the steaks. 

Q. How long since? 

A. I mean now the rump steaks. I have heard com- 
plaints about the rump steak. 

Q. I mean the rump steak. Don’t you know that there 
has been objection to the quality of the steak? 

A. There have been no complaints that I know of in 
regard to the hospital steaks. 

Q. You have heard objections, haven’t you? 

A. Not until recently about the hospital steaks. 

Q. You have told the doctor about it, you say? 

A. Ihave not yet, because I only heard the objections 
to-day, or yesterday. 
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Q. You have heard the objections made about them. Do 
you intend to tell him? 

A. I may tell him, yes. 

Q. How much beef have you got on hand at the present 
time ? 

A. There may be 500 pounds, possibly more. 

Q. Do you suppose if you heard a serious objection from 
the inmates of the institution to that beef that you would 
stop using it and let that go to waste, that 500 pounds of 
beef, on your own responsibility, without the doctor or any- 
body telling you? 

A. JI don’t understand you. 

Q. You say you stopped using this half-barrel of fish 
on your own responsibility, without anybody telling you to 
do so, and you have left that stay down there a whole month 
now. Now you say you have got 500 pounds of beef, and I 
ask you if you heard a serious objection from the inmates to 
that beef if you would stop using it and let that go to 
waste, without the doctor telling you, or anybody, on your 
own responsibility ? 

A. You must understand that we have a variety of beef. 
There are different kinds of beef. 

Q. I mean the regular round stuff. I am not talking 
about the kind the officers get. I don’t think there is any 
complaint from them ? 

A. I would keep on using the beef just the same as 

usual. . 
Q. Why didn’t you keep on using this fish? Why 
didn’t you mix it with the other fish the same as you had 
been doing when you got 400-pound barrels and only used 
270 pounds in a week? Why didn’t you do that and not 
let it lay there? 

A. I might have done it without any particular reasons. 
{ simply used what we received at that time. 

Q. In regard to the pork and stuff. You say you have 
more than you can use. What do you mean by that? How 
much do you mean by more than you can use? How often 
do you send to the city pork and bacon and ham and every- 
thing that comes off a pig? When I say pork I mean 
everything that comes off a pig. 

A. That will be sent up when we butcher in the winter 
season. 

Q. How much do you send? 

A. That would depend of course on how many hogs we 
butcher. 

@. How many do they send up ? 
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A. I believe we sent up this winter about seventy hams, 
seventy shoulders, etc. 

@. Does that mean seventy pigs. 

A. No, just half as many. 

Q. Then that is thirty-five pigs? You say that is more 
than you can use? 

A. More than we can use at once, I may say. 

Q. You send up thirty-five pigs at once. Now, has there 
ever been any attempt made to use that pork in the institu- 
tion itself instead of beef? 

A. Oh, yes, in the winter time, lots of fresh pork is used 
here. 

Q@. You use lots of it? Couldn’t you use more of it if 
you wanted to instead of sending it to the city? 

A. I dare say some more could be used, possibly. 

@. Then in using pork, you feel that it would not be 
necessary to buy other articles of food? 

A. Pork could only be used here for the cold months of 
course. 

Q. That’s all right. You say you send thirty-five pigs 
up in the cold weather to the city. Why couldn’t they be 
used in the institution here instead of sending them to the 
city? ‘The only stuff that is used here is in the officers’ 
quarters ? 

A. Oh, no, it is used fresh. 

Q. That’s what I mean ? 

A. Among the inmates it is used fresh. 

Q. Do you keep any account of the weights of beans, 
etc., as they come in? 

se XS: 

Q. Do you weigh every barrel of beans that comes in? 

Ace NG: 

@. Do you weigh the bags? 

A. As a general thing not always; as a general thing. 

Q. What do you mean by not always? You weigh 
them sometimes and you don’t weigh them at other times. 
Is that what I am to understand ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why is it that you weigh them sometimes and do not 
weigh them at other times? 

A. Because sometimes if we are short of help we haven’t 
an opportunity to do it. 

Q. What do you do when you do weigh them? Do you 
keep an account of the weights? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What do you do with it? 
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A. Check the account with it. 

Q. Is that in your book? 

AS es: 

Q. So that if you keep the account of so many bags of 
beans for one month, if you have help enough, and the next 
month you do not weigh the bags and do not keep any 
account of them because you haven’t help enough, that 
breaks up your system of bookkeeping ? 

A. Yes, to a certain extent. 

Q. That breaks up your system of bookkeeping ? 

A. You perhaps do not understand. 

@. Yes, I do. I think you answered all my questions 
properly. J asked you if you weighed the beans and checked 
off the account, and you said according to the help you had, 
and I said if you had one month checked off in that way 
when you had help and another month you didn’t do it, that 
broke up your system of bookkeeping. 

A. In the winter season we are able to weigh all the sup- 
plies that come in, and in the summer season in many cases 
we have to take the weight of the dealer when the help is 
scarce. 

Q. Don’t you understand bookkeeping well enough to 
know that unless you keep your accounts right along you 
might as well not keep them at all? If you slip up fora 
week or for a day your account is all mixed up and your 
system of bookkeeping is broken up, isn’t it ? 

A. I don’t understand it so. Since the freight account 
is only for the purpose of checking the bills, we are reason- 
ably sure. 

Q. But if you get a bag of beans you do not know how 
much it weighs, do you, unless you weigh it? 

A. No; nor the same is true in regard to sugar. 

Q@. Yes, and the same is true in regard to sugar. But 
you don’t put it down in your books, do you? 


A. Yes, sure. I may say invariably. 

Q. Do you do it without weighing it ? 

A. Sometimes. 

Q. What? Do you put it down without weighing it? 
A. Sometimes. 

Q 


. Ifa fellow gave you a pair of shoes that were marked 
No. 8, would you take his word for it without trying them to 
find out if they were No. 9? 

A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Ifa fellow gave you a gold brick and told you it was 
pure gold, would you take his word for it? 

A. Not necessarily. 
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Q. Then why should you take it as correct because it 
said on a barrel of beans marked 200 or 300 pounds and put 
that down in your book? You would do that? 

A. Surely. 

@. Are you willing to be held responsible for other 
people’s figures ? 

A.» Yes, if you will allow me to explain. We receive a 
great many supplies, and we are obliged in many cases to 
take the figures simply because we are short of help. 

(. We don’t care whether you are short of help or not. 
What we want to know is whether it is your custom to take 
other people’s figures, and you say sometimes you do and 
sometimes you do not. 

That is true. 

Do you weigh and keep an account of the ice? 

No. 

Do you cut your ice down here? 

No; some of it. 

Do you weigh what comes here ? 

No. 

You don’t know whether you get a ton or a half ton. 
How large lots do you get ? 

A. Perhaps two-ton lots. ; 

~Q. You don’t know whether you get the correct weight 
or not? 

A. Itis not weighed as I know of. 

@. It is charged up at the office, I suppose, to the trustees. 
Now, as to the milk, do you keep an account of the milk 
received ? ; 


OrOPOPrer 


A. Yes. 
Q. The number of quarts received ? 
Avia? YO, 


Q. Do you look in every can to see whether or not you 
receive the number of quarts charged? 

A. Asa general thing. 

@. Do you always look ? 

A. Not into every can. 

©. You don’t know whether there was four quarts or 
eight quarts of milk in a can? 

A. There might be some deficiency. 

(. You simply know that there are, we will say, ten 
eight-quart cans of milk sent to your store, and you received 
them as containing eighty quarts of milk, but you don’t 
know whether there is eighty there or fifty-four or sixty 
quarts, or what is in the cans, do you? 

A. Not at all times. 
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@. You don’t keep books. That’s all at present. We 
would like to have that book, Mr. Davidson, just as soon as 
you can get it to us, and any other book you have. Have you 
any other book ? 

A. Several of them, yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. —We would like any others you have. 
Mrs. Lincoln desires to ask you some questions. 

@. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Do you take a receipt for goods 
delivered on requisition ? 

A. Always. 

Q. So far as you know, who buys the goods for this 
institution ? 

A. So far as I know, the superintendent. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mrs. Lincoln, if you will, do not give 
him his answer and the question at the same time. 

Mrs. LincoLn. —I will try not to. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoty.) Are you aware that we have 
permission from the Auditing Department of the city to 
exchange raw pork for pork products ? 

I have heard so. 

Since you have been here has the store been moved? 
It has, yes. 

When ? 

Some four or five years ago, I should say. 

And why? 

Because it is now in a better place. It was moved 
because it would be an improvement to move it. 

Q. What kind of eggs are used in this institution ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Did you say eggs? 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — Yes, eggs. 

The Witness. — The eggs are good so far as I know. 

Q Good? 

A. So far as I know the eggs are good. 

Q. What kind of eggs? Where do they come from? 
The question has been asked here whether they were cold 
storage eggs, and I am trying to ask him a question and not 
tell him the answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. —- That’s it. You have given it to him 
already. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I was trying to comply with your 
instructions and ask a question without suggesting the 
answer. 

Q. (By Councilman BRADLEY.) Is he capable of know- 
ing whether they are or not? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — He can answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. — He can answer. 
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The WiTNEss. — So far as I know they are nearly fresh 
eggs, most of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does that answer your question, Mrs. 
Lincoln. 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — Yes. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Are not cold storage eggs 
supposed to be fresh eggs? That is what they put them in 
there for, to keep them fresh. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. —I think not, sir. They are supposed to 
have been on hand a long time. 

The CHATRMAN. — You find them good and bad ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Perhaps you know more about it than I 
do, sir. I was trying to bring it out. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Mr. Davidson, in regard to the 
clothing, do you know when this last clothing was ordered? 

A. I donot. | 

Q. Do you know where the clothing was made? 

A. I believe in Charlestown State Prison, so far as I 
remember. 

Do you know whether it takes some time to make it? 
I believe it does. 

So that they order clothing in advance? 

I should say so. 

You take an account of stock, Mr. Davidson ? 

Yes. 

How often? 

Oh, perhaps two or three times a year. 

Two or three times a year? 

Yes. 

(By Alderman BRoMBERG.) He says perhaps two 
or three times a year. 

The Witness. — Yes. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoty.) How many sides of beef do we 
buy in a week or in a month? 

A. Five in a week. 

Q. Five sides of beef in a week. Do you know the 
price paid? 

A. Seven cents a pound. 

(. In regard to this beef, Mr. Davidson, a question was 
asked you whether you would keep 500 pounds of beef on 
hand and not use it when you have been keeping a halt 
barrel of fish on hand which you have not used. Do you 
recognize any difference between the fish and the meat under 
those circumstances ? 

A. A great deal of difference. 

(). What would be the difference? 
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A. The fish would keep but the meat would not. 

The CHAIRMAN. -— Yuu didn’t tell me that. 

The Witness. — You didn’t ask me. 

Q. You testified that somebody complained of the fish, 
we will assume an inmate or some one, complained of the 
salt fish, is that true? 

AL. SY 8: | 

Q. If the superintendent had heard that there were com- 
plaints made about the fish, wouldn’t it have been possible for 
him to go in and look at it and still have made no special 
comment ? 

A. It would. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is another one of those ques- 
tions — “ wouldn’t it be possible?” 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Well, I would like to clear that up as 
much as you would. 

@. Do you remember a Sunday when the beans were 
bad, when bad beans were served on a Sunday, when there 
was some complaint made about them? 

A. It seems to me that I do. There was certainly a 
complaint made about the beans used at one time. 

(J). You do remember that? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember who was in charge of the institu- 
tion on that Sunday ? 

Alderman Noutan. — I would like to have him answer that 
first question. Please have him answer that first question. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lixcotn.) Do you remember that the 
men refused to eat their beans for dinner? 

A. Ithink so. There was a difficulty about the beans 
anyhow, as they were served. 

Q. Do you remember who was in charge of the island ? 

A. Ido not remember who was in charge of it on that 
day; no. 

@. ‘Do you remember what was served for supper that 
day, upon a requisition ? 


Eggs. 
Who made the requisition ? 
Dr. Hartwell. 
. Were the eggs ordered for supper because the dinner 
was bad ? 
A. I understood so; yes. 
Q@. Did you know that the superintendent was away at 
dinner time? 


OPOoror 
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A. I don’t believe I knew that. 

@. Mr. Davidson, would it do any good to take the 
weights of the pork products that are sent away from here, 
because of the shrinkage between the fresh pork that is sent 
away and the pork that is returned to you? 

A. I cannot see what good it would do. 

Q. So that do you feel you are Jacking in diligence in 
not weighing the pork that is sent away from here? 

A. Ido not. 

Mrs. Lrncoty. — I think that is all. 

Q. (By Alderman BLoMBERG.) You say you take stock 
perhaps two or three times a year? 

A.> Yes; 

Q. Just how often do you take stock? What do you 
mean by that? Do you mean twice a year or three times a 
year, or have you any exact time for taking stock ? 

A. There is an exact time, I believe, about the first of 
May — the first of February — the first of May I won’t be 
sure of. 

Q. Of every year? 

A. As near as can be; yes, sir. 

@. And when again after that? 

A. I don’t know that there is a regular time after that. 
We might at another time take an account of stock. 

(. At whose request would you take an account of stock 
after that ? 

A. At the superintendent’s request. 

(). Then at about the first of May you take an account of 
stock, do you, anyhow, as a rule of the institution ? 

A. If my memory is correct. 

(. Try to brush up your memory in that regard. You 
have been here thirteen years, and you ought to know. 

A. But I have not been taking stock thirteen years. 

@. You have not been taking stock thirteen years. 
What do you mean by that? 

A. We had a different system up to a few years ago. 

Q. Previous to a few years ago you took stock in a dif- 
ferent way ? 

A. We kept a daily stock account. 

(). How long since you began to take an account of stock 
according to your present system ? 

A. Perhaps three or four years ago. 

Q. About three or four ago? Tell us how you take an 
account of stock, as briefly as you can. Give us a synopsis 
of it. 

A. The taking account of stock, I admit, is done under 
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considerable difficulties. We are obliged to take account 
of stock frequently, and have the work go on at the same 
time. 

Q. Give us an account of it. You ‘mean because you 
cannot close the store while you are taking account of stock. 
Ts that what you mean to say ? 

A. Yes; that’s what I mean to say. 

(). How do you take it? 

A. We take it as accurately as we can, under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Q. Under the circumstances ? 

A. Under the circumstances. 

@. Do you go from one department of your store to 
another when you are taking an account of stock, and look 
over and count the articles you have on hand in stock, or 
weigh them, or measure them, as the case may be, and put it 
down on a piece of paper or in a book? 

A. We take an account of stock alphabetically, com- 
mencing with — 

(. Commencing with A? 

A So ales, 

@. What do you keep the record of that account of 
stock on? 

On a slip of paper. 

On a slip of paper ? 

Yes. 

What becomes of that slip of paper? 

That would be sent to the office. 

Don’t you keep a copy of that in a book of any 


No. 
Then you mean to say that during the years you have 
been keeping the store and taking account of stock, that you 
have not kept a stock book that will show what you have had 
here and what has gone out? 

Aw--No. 

(J. Such a suggestion has never been made by you? 

A. That scheme was abandoned, so far as I was concerned, 
_a few years ago. 
And that scheme was what? 
That was the daily stock account. 
Formerly they took account of stock every day ? 
That was the system abandoned a few years ago. . 
Why was that system abandoned? 
The idea after that was to get a weekly account of 
call the expenses of the department, as I understand it. 
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Q. The reason why the daily account of stock was aban- 
doned was because they wanted to find out the expense of 
the department? ‘There was a change in the plan of keeping 
the stock account in that way ? 

AN + SY eS; sir. 

Q. Do you know that at the present time there is a 
record of the stock takings in the office ? 

A. I believe so; yes,sir. I have seen the stock account ; 
yes, sir. 

(. When did you see the stock account last? 

A. I believe I was looking at it a week or so ago, a part 
of it that was in the book. 

Q. What part of the stock account was that? 

A. That is the stock account as it is kept now —the 
regular stock account. 

@. Was that the stock account as you had handed it in to 
the superintendent? Was that the original that you sent in 
to the office? Supposing you had handed in ten papers — 


Aces NO: 

@. Did you see them — 

iA eNO: 

(). —there in the book? 

A.* That was the stock account book that the inventories 
of mine were entered into. 

Q. It was a transcript of the account of stock you sent to 


the superintendent ? 

So I believe, yes. 

How did you happen to look at it a week ago? 

I saw it on the desk and I looked at it then. 

Did you examine it then? 

No. 

Simply out of curiosity — 

I being in the office knew that that book there was 
the s stock account book. 

Were you in the grocery business before coming down 
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here ? 
A. Fora short time. 
Q, For how long a time? 
A. For perhaps a year; I won t be sure. 
Q. Where? 
A. I was ina place on Endicott street in Boston, with 


C. H. Mills. 

Q. Wholesale groceries, not retail? 

As. dbo, 

Q. You spoke of help just a moment ago, Mr. Davidson. 
You said you did not have help enough. How much help 
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have you? Have you anybody to help you in the store 
besides yourself ? 


eNO 
@. You are the only paid officer? 
Ficw oy €6: 


Q. You handle all the stores that come to the institution 
with such assistance among the inmates as may be given you? 

A. Yes. 

@. From whom do you get your assistance down there? 

A. From the inmates, of course. 

(. Don’t the superintendent provide you with enough 
inmates ? 

A. Well, there is a scarcity at this time of the year. 

Q. Why is there a scarcity at this time of the year more 
than at any other time of the year? 

A. Because the inmates are fewer here in the summer 
time than in the winter time. 

Q. There are fewer inmates in the summer time than in 
the winter time? 


Aly UVES: 
Q. How many inmates have you down there now to help 
ou? 
: A. There are four there now. 
Q. To give you assistance ? 
nee Ves: 
Q. Are they able-bodied men? 
Ayo, 
Q. What are they? Describe them. 


A. Two of them are boys, you might say; the others are 
simple-minded — one of them is an oldish man, quite deaf 
and almost blind, his eyesight and hearing is bad; the butcher 
is an oldish man — he does the best he can. 

Q. Have you asked the superintendent for more help at 
times, so that you could do the work ? 

A. At times I have asked the officers for details of more 
help; I have occasionally asked the assistant superintendent. 

Q. Has it been furnished you? 

A. Not often at this time of the year. 

Q@. And owing to the fact that you had not sufficient 
help furnished you, are we to understand that you have been 
unable to weigh up the goods at times and inspect them as 
they should be inspected ? 

A. And owing to the fact that there is more work to be 
done there than institution storekeepers have to do asa rule, 
and owing to the other fact of the scarcity of help at the 
institution. 
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Q. You say owing to the fact that there is more work to 
be done than institution storekeepers have to do as a rule. 
Have you ever been engaged in any other institution as a 
storekeeper ? 

Az No: 

Q. Then how do you know how much work storekeepers 
in other institutions have to do ? 

A. No further than I have visited at Deer Island. 

Q. At Deer Island — how is it there? 

A. The division was more fair. 

Q. And you feel that you have more work than you 
ought to have as storekeeper ? 

A. It would not be possible to do all the work that I am 
supposed to do with the help that I have to do it with — it 
would not be possible in a given time. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) How many eggs come 
- down to the island here a week ? 

Mrs. LincoLn. — How many cases, do you mean ? 

Councilman Conway. —I supposed he could tell me how 
many eggs; there are so many eggs in a case. 

The Wirngss. — I will tell you in a moment as near as I 
can. 

@. If it would make it any easier, you may say how many 
cases, and tell how many in a case. 

A. Perhaps there would be nine or ten cases in a week, 
and thirty dozen to a case. 

Q. Have you ever examined any of the eggs that have 
come down ? 

A. I never have broken any of the eggs after they have 
come down. 

Q. Are the same eggs served to ats officers as are served 
to the inmates ? 

A. Exactly the same. 

Q. Exactly the same are served? There is no difference 
in the quality of the eggs served to the officers and the 
inmates, so far as you know ? 

A. We receive one kind of eggs — just fn same for the 
officers as for the inmates. 

Q. Are there any hens on the island that you know of? 

A. No, not that I know of. 

(. How are you qualified to say that the eggs are good 
when you never have examined them ? 

A. So far as I have eaten them I know that they are 
good. 

Q. Yes. It is possible that others have received bad 


eggs 
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A. Itis possible. So far as I know, from what I have 
seen of the eggs on our table, they are good eggs. 

Q. Have you ever seen eggs in the officers’ quarters that 
were not good eggs ? 

A. Idon’t remember ever having seen any that were not 
good eggs. 

Q. And the same eggs go to the officers’ quarters that 
are sent to the other quarters ? 

A. So far as I know. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Mr. Davidson, as I under- 
stand you, you weigh the goods when received when pos- 
sible ? 

A. When possible, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. — “ When possible.” He said that some 
time ago to some person. 

Q. Yes, when possible. And do you assume that barrels 
of beans weigh about the same? ‘That is, if you receive a 
barrel of beans this week you would assume that it would 
weigh about the same as a barrel of beans received last week ? 

A. I would be governed largely — 

Q. Did Dr. Ranney introduce this system of weighing ? 

A. Yes, I believe he did. 

Q. Do you know whether it is the same that is in use at 
the Tewksbury Hospital ? 

A. I believe it is. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Is there any difference at al! 
in the weight of a barrel of beans ? 

A. Yes, I dare say. bf 

Q. How much? A great deal? 

A. Yes. We are getting our beans by the bag. 

@. Mrs. Lincoln asked you about barrels of beans, and 
you said they were pretty much all the same. 

A. Sometimes. 

Q. Now you are talking about bags and barrels? Do 
they come at different times ? 

A. Yes, sometimes they do. 

@. Weare talking about barrels just at present. You 
said they were pretty much the same., Will you tell me 
what difference you have found in them ?—the maximum 
and minimum, and the difference? 

A. They might run from 875 to 335 possibly. 

Q. That is a difference of forty pounds in the barrel ? 

A. Possibly. 

Q. So that if you got a barrel of beans that weighed 200 
pounds or 245 pounds you would put down the next one as 
245 pounds also? 
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A. If it were so marked. 

@. If it were so marked? But you have no means of 
knowing whether the marks are correct or not? 

Not unless you weigh them. 

Some you weigh and some you do not weigh? 

Yes, a great many. 

How are the bags that you do weigh? Do they vary? 
Yes. 

But you have no means of knowing whether they are 
accurate or not, those that you do not weigh, have you? 

Avex No; 

@. Only taking the bag for what it is worth? 

A. Yes; that would be true of all the dry goods we 
receive. 

Q. If you gota roll of dry goods marked a hundred yards, 
would you take it as containing a hundred yards of goods? 

A. I don’t measure it. 

@. When you take and cut a piece off a roll of dry goods 
do you keep an account of that? 

A. For my own convenience. 

@. What do you do with that? 

A. Attach a tag to the cloth, so much deducted. 

Q. Do you ever find that it runs so much short ? 

A. Ihave never known that it does. I would like to 
explain, too, that we seldom cut up the cloth. 

@. You seldom cut up the cloth, what do you mean by 
that ? 

A. Usually the piece goes by the whole piece. 

@. Then if it goes by the piece, you don’t cut it and put 
in a tag? 

A. Only as we cut it off. 

@. But you usually send it out in whole pieces ? 

A. Usually. 

@. Now, you say that in the taking of stock you cannot 
take stock accurately on account of requisitions coming in 
while you are taking stock. Isn’t that so in all stores where 
they take stock, and yet they do it accurately ? 

A. It could be done accurately, if we had help enough. 

Q. What is the good of taking stock, if you cannot take 
it accurately ?. Supposing you took account of stock, if you 
received in $2,000 worth of goods, and $500 went out, and 
you had no account of it, or where it has gone, isn’t that a 
pretty loose way of doing business ? 

A. It would be. 

Q. <Aren’t you wasting time taking account of stock in 
that way ? 
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I should say so, yes. 

It is merely a farce, isn’t it? 

It might be. 

The day the beans were served, did you know whether 
the superintendent was on the island or not? 

A. I know he was on the island when he gave me the 
order for the eggs. Yes. 

When was that? 

That was sometime, I believe, in the afternoon. 
Then he was here that day ? 

Yes, that time. 

What time in the afternoon ? 

It might be one or two o’clock. 

Then he was here that day ? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — That afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That afternoon. 

Q. Do you know whether he was off the island before 
that or not? 

A. I could not say. 

Q. Do you know whether he was here at dinner time or not? 

A. I could not say. 

@. Would you suppose he was here at dinner time. 
What time do the boats run Sundays ? 

A. “The Howard” returns about two o’clock, I believe. 

Q. What time does she go away? 

A. I believe something like twelve o’clock. 

Q. About twelve o'clock. But you don’t know whether 
the superintendent was here at dinner time or not? 

A. I didn’t see him at that time. 

@. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) When you weigh a marked 
barrel, do you usually find it is marked correctly ? 

A.» Yes: 

Q. Did you ever find any serious error in the marks on 
the barrels ? 

ASiy INO. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) I would like to ask 
Mr. Davidson what he would consider a serious error. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Well, I will change that word. Much 
out of the way was my idea. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Did he answer your question, Council- 
man? Will you answer the Councilman’s question ? 

The Witness. —I should consider twenty-five or thirty 
pounds of beans out of a large lot would be a matter to be 
looked into. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) You never found that. 
difference between the marks on the barrel and the actual 
weight ? 
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A. I don’t remember ever finding that much difference i in 
beans in particular. 

@. Do you remember of finding any difference, Mr. 
Davidson, between the weight and the marking on the barrel ? 

A. There have been shortages, yes. 

Q. Do you remember how much ? 

A. There have been considerable shortages in large lots. 

@. Do you remember what they were? 

A. There might be a shortage of ten or fifteen pounds ; 
perhaps not so much as that. There have been shortages 
not perhaps so much as that. 

Ten or fifteen pounds? Do they average that? 

I should think not. 

Do you consider that a serious shortage? 

Not in weighing out a barrel of beans, I should not. 
Do you know how much they pay for beans ? 

Three and three-quarters cents a pound. 

Then you would not consider a difference of 35 cents, 
say, a considerable amount ? 

A. No; there would be naturally, in dividing a barrel of 
beans into “small quantities, a shrinkage, and the shrinkage 
might possibly amount to five pounds, or it might be more or 
might be less. 

@. Then you do not commence to weigh the beans until 
you commence to divide them? You do not weigh the barrel 
until they are opened ? 

A. Not in all cases. 

@. Do you in any cases ? 

A. When help is plenty I do, but not at other times. 

@. When you have weighed the barrel have you weighed 
it without anything being taken out of it? Have you ever 
done that? 

A. Sometimes; not often, though. 

@. As seldom as you have done it, have you ever noticed 
a difference between the weight of the barrel and the marking 
on the barrel ? 

A. Sometimes there might be a difference, a shortage, and 
it might overrun. 

Q. How much? 

A. A half pound, perhaps, possibly. Asa general thing, 
as I remember, the weights would be about right. 

Q. The weights would be about right ? 

A. The weights would be about right. 

Q. (By Alderman Notan.) In answer to a question 
put to you by Mrs. Lincoln, you said you took a receipt on 
all requisitions from the store; what do you mean by that? 
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A. I mean that each requisition contains a place for four 
signatures —a place for the signature of the party making 
the request, a place for the approval of the superintendent, 
for the signature of the storekeeper who delivers the supplies. 
and for the signature of the party who received them. Those 
requisitions are not finished, of course, until those four 
signatures are filled out. 

(). That means the requisition has got to be filled out. 
and then it is returned to the office? 

A. To be used in the stock account, as I understand it. 

Q. But you have nothing to show what has been given 
out? 

I have nothing but that. 

But you haven't that when you send it away? 

No. 

Mrs. Lincoln asked you a question,: “Are you aware 
that we had a permission to exchange pork for pork pro- 
ducts?” What do you know about that? 

A. Only as I gave her the answer, that I had heard 
about. it. 

Q. What do you know about it? 

A. Nothing further than I have heard. 

Q. What did you hear? 

A. It appears to me that I have heard of it as being part 
of the investigation here. It seems to me that I heard of it 
in that way. 

Q. Part of what investigation ? 

A. This present investigation. 

Q@. There wasn’t anything spoken about hogs before 
to-day, or the products of pork. I merely wanted to find out. 
whether you knew about it or were merely answering mechan- 
ically to her questions. I merely want to know how much 
Mr. Davidson knew about it. 

A. I merely knew what I heard about. 

Q. You say all those eggs are fresh eggs? 

A. Not strictly fresh, perhaps. 

Q. Not strictly fresh. Could you give the committee any 
idea of the markings on the box — the original shippers where 
those eggs come from? I don’t mean the local shippers, 
Green & Morse, or MacIntyre, or any of those people. 

I don’t believe I could. 

Whether or not they were shipped in the West? 

I have seen eggs here that were. 

What do you understand by cold-storage eggs ? 

Eggs that have been kept in cold storage, of course. 
Do you know that the greater portion of the eggs, or 
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_ do you know anything about how they store them or wliere 
they come from before they store them ? 

A. I know very little about that. 

@. What is the name of the local firm in Boston that 
ships eggs here ? 

A. My memory is at a loss on that. I could tell you if 
I had time. 

Don’t you do some of the ordering to them ? 

No. 

None by telephone ? 

I could simply tell you by showing the bills. 

I suppose you could show us those bills ? 

No; those are kept in the office. 

You said something about the clothing being made in 
the State Prison? Can you tell the committee when the last 
lot was ordered ? 

A. I could not. 

Q. Could you tell the committee how long since the last 
lot was ordered ? 

I could not tell you. 

You don’t have to be exact on the date. 

I have nothing to do with ordering the clothing. 
Do you receive the clothing ? 

Yes. 

When did you receive the last consignment ? 

It appears from my memory about a month ago. 
Do you know when they were ordered ? 

I could not tell you when they were ordered. 
Who orders the clothing ? 

I believe that Mr. Maxwell makes the requisition on 
the superintendent for the clothing. 

Q. He is the receiving officer ? 

A. Yes, he is the receiving officer. 

Q. You say you receive, you buy five sides of beef a 
week and pay seven cents a pound? How do you buy that? 
Do you make a yearly contract? . 

A. I don’t believe there is a yearly contract. 

Doesn’t the price ever fluctuate ? 

A. It has been up for sometime now, I think. 
For how long. - 
For some time. 

Six months? 

I would not be sure. 
Five*months ? 

I would not be sure. 

How do you know what is paid? 
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Only by the prices on the bill. 

Has the price never varied ? 

There has been no variation recently that I know of. 
What do you pay for corned beef? 

We make our own corned beef here. 

You make your own corned beef. On the beef you 
say you do not think it is a yearly contract price, it is bought 
by the week ? 

A. Yes, I believe there is no yearly contract. 

(. In answer to Mrs. Lincoln’s question whether or not in 
your opinion it would be good judgment to take the weights 
of pork sent away and the net weight of pork products and 
finally get the tare, whether there would be any advantage 
to the city, you answered no. 

A. It appears to me that there would be a better way to 
protect oneself against loss than that. It would be an easy 
matter to find the average weight of hams, shoulders, and 
bacon. 

Q. Yes, take the weight before sending the goods away 
and taking the weights after the goods come back and the 
tare ? 

A. You would have to guess at the shrinkage. 

Q. You wouldn’t have to guess at the shrinkage ? 

A. You could actually get the weight of the hams, 
shoulders, and bacon. 

Q. Don’t you think that would be an improvement, if 
you wished to do it. 

A. No, I think if you wanted to find out it would be an 
easy matter to find the average weights. 

Q. When N. E. Hollis sends you down goods they send 
you the gross weight, the net, and the tare, don’t they? Or 
do you know. 
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A. Probably the net weight. 

@. Aren’t you sure whether they do or not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you sure they do that now or not? 

A. -Sure. 

Q. Why do you suppose they do that? Don’t they do that 
because they consider that is a good way of doing business? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Why do they do that, for fun or for business? 

A. For business, surely. 

(. Then it is a matter of business, isn’t it? 

A. I presume so. 

Q. Don’t you know it is so? Don’t yon think that 


would be the best way to do? 
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A. As to the hams, shoulders, and bacon, I do not think 
it would be the best way, because you would be compelled to 
guess at the shrinkage. 

@. You can average the shrinkage ? 

A. It would be a guess or an average in either case. 

Q. Don’t you suppose the North Packing Company or 
the Squire Company could give a fair average in a hundred 
hams? 

A. They are experts. 

@. Aren’t you an expert? 

A. But we are not curing hams. 

). Neither are the people down on T wharf who take 
and send a lot of fresh fish out and send them away and they 
come back finnan haddies, they have the weights on them 
and they don’t take anybody’s word for it, and now I am 
asking you wouldn’t that be a fair way of doing business ? 

A. It might be. 

Q. You ought to learn. Of course that is my own judg- 
ment. You don’t have to follow my instructions if you 
don’t want to? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any other questions? 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsiys.) Do you ever corn any of the 
pork ? 

Yes; we corn a great deal of the pork; salt it. 

You do? 

Oh, yes, invariably. 

Couldn’t you use all that you send away? 

Not safely. That is the reason it was sent away. 
You have to buy some, don’t you? 

We do, yes. 

Why couldn’t you corn it? 

Because, for the reason that there are no facilities 
here for the keeping of pork. 

Q. How long will a barrel of pork keep that is properly 
corned ? 

A. That would depend on the time and the place where 
it is kept in. It would keep for a good many years if it were 
kept in a proper place. I do not know of a proper place to 
keep a large quantity of corned pork. 

Q. How large a quantity would be a large quantity? 

A. Ten or twelve barrels would be. 

Q. Do you dispose of enough to make up ten or twelve 
barrels ? 

A. Oh, yes, more than that. 

Q. Do you have to buy ten or twelve barrels ? 

A. We would have to buy ten or twelve barrels. 
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(). How much? 

A. Perhaps ten or twelve barrels and perhaps more. 

(By the CHartrMAN.) Mr. Davidson, did I under 
you to say to Alderman Nolan that you did not understand 
where the eggs came from in Boston? 

A. I did not remember at the time he asked me the 
question. 

@. Do you remember now? 

A. It is a singular thing that I cannot remember the 
name of the firm. 

Q. How long have you been trading with the firm ? 

A. The eggs come from different firms. 

(J. Morse & Smith? 

A. I could not give you the names. 

(. Do you know whether there are three, four, or five, or 
Six cases a week coming down ? 

A. Nine or ten cases a week, I should say. 

Q. That is a pretty large number? 

A. That would be three or four orders together, you 
understand. 

Q. Don’t you know, from receiving those each week and 
entering them on your freight book, etc., where they come 
from’? Can’t you name at least one of the firms where the 
goods come from? 

A. I ought to remember the names of them at once, but 
I seem to be unable to have the name of the firm in my mind 
at present. 

Q. Don’t you think you could remember the name if you 
were in the stock-room ? 

A. If I were in the stock-room I could remeron at once, 
but this is rather a different place. 

(. You have been in the stock-room three or four years, 
and you have been trading with these firms at least how 
long — how long since the latest addition ? 

A. The eggs have been bought from different firms, from 
time to time. 

Q. And are you unable to tell the name of a single firm ? 

A. I would like to tell you, but I am unable at the 
present time. 

Q. You have been trading with those firms for years, and 
you cannot tell at this time whom you get those eggs from ? 

A. Not at this moment. 

QQ. And still you can remember things that happened a 
year ago or more, and yet you cannot tell the name of a 
single firm that you buy eggs from ? 

A. I might think of it in a second. 
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Q. Don’t get excited over it, you know. Take your time 
and think it out. I don’t want it from you all of a sudden, 
but I would like to have you answer the question. I think 
you are bright enough to answer that. See if this will jog 
your memory any. Morse & Smith, is that one? 

A. No; it is not one. 

(. Simpson & MaclIntire ? 

Aso, 

Q. Green & Co.? 

AsO? 

F. H. Bowles? 

A. Occasionally we do get eggs from that concern. 

Q. Occasionally ? | 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Have you got any within the last two weeks ? 

A. I think — 

(. So that is one of the firms ? 

Ae ING? 

@. Do you know how long ago it is that you have got 
eggs from Bowles? 

A. I don’t believe, for some time, we have had eggs 
from Bowles. 

Q. Do you know how long you took eggs from Bowles 
when you took eggs from Bowles? 

A. Icould not say. 

(). Can you give us a rough idea of the time? 

A. I could not give you a rough idea. 

(. You remember you took eggs from Bowles a long time 
ago; you took eggs from him for a long time, and now you 
are unable to give us a rough idea of how longatime. There 
are three or four firms you take eggs from, and you do not 
remember the name of any one of them? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. Is that name any more prominent than the names of 
firms you are trading with at the present time ? 

A. I could not say_as to that. 
~Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.) Have you ever ordered supplies 
by telephone ? 

A. Not within recent years — no. 

Q. Not in the last year? 

A. Oh, no, indeed. 

Q. Have you ever filled out a list for anyone to telephone ? 

A. No, I never have. 

(. No clerk? 

A. No. 

(). No officer at this institution ? 
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A. Not that I am aware of; no, sir. 

Q. Haven’t you taken a list up and asked that those 
goods be sent for? 

A. Oh, yes, I have done that. 

(). Whom did you give it to. 

A That has been sent to the office, to the superintendent’s 
office. 

Q. To the superintendent’s office. 

A. Yes, asking for such and such goods. 

@. Didn’t you ask any person here, any clerk in this 
institution, to telephone for goods when the superintendent 
was not around — yourself’ ? 

A. Ido not remember. 

@. Haven’t you telephoned yourself for goods ? 

Ai; No. 

@. Where did you telephone? 

A. I would make inquiries at the office as to the receipt 
of goods, and occasionally ask about goods. 

@. You telephoned from your part up to the office? 

A. Yes, asking them about goods that were expected, 
frequently. 

@. No, but to send in an order ? 

A. I would send in a requisition that such goods be 
bought. ; 

@. Whom did you give that requisition to? 

A. At the office. 

Q. Didn’t you ask them to telephone for those goods 
right there and then ? 

A. I would make a request that such goods be got that 
day. 

Q. Whom did you give that to? 

A. That would be given to the superintendent some- 
times, and sometimes that would be given to the clerk by a 
note. 

Q. What clerk? 

A. The clerk of the office, Miss Day. 

@. You always telephoned to Miss Day, did you? 

A. Whoever of the two clerks over there answered the 
telephone. 

Q. Did you understand that they telephoned for the 
supples right then and there ? 

A. I don’t know as to that. I presume they were tele- 
phoned for. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any other questions? If 
not, Mr. Davidson, you may go down and get the books and 
we would like to have everything you have. 
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Henry M. Morst — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Doppins.) What’s your name? 
A. Henry M. Morse. 

Q. How long have you been in this institution? 
A. Six years. 

@. What are your duties here? 

A. Iam sexton of the chapel. 

Q. You have charge of the chapel ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You clean it up? 

AS = Y 88) BITS 

Q. 


What condition do you find that chapel in occa- 
sionally? 

A. I have gone in there on several occasions in the 
morning, and I have found cigarette stumps and burnt 
matches strewn all along the floor. 

Mrs. Lincotn.— When was this? Did you ask any 
special time? 

Mr. Doppins. —I asked him what condition he found the 
chapel in. 

(). When did you find that condition of things ? 

A. Not for the last three months. I have not found any 
such condition of things in the last three months, but previ- 
ous to that on several occasions I have found it. 

@. Why was it stopped in the last three months ? 

A. That I do not know. Mr. Murray probably said 
something which stopped it. 

(. What was'the reason for him saying it ? 

A. He saw them himself there on the floor and he asked 
me what caused it and I told him I saw signs of dancing 
there. 


© 


Did you ever see dancing there ? 

Yes, I have. 

Who was dancing there ? 

I have seen the nurses there dancing. 

With whom ? 

With themselves. 

With men? 

No; no men. 

Did the nurses do the smoking? 

I never saw any of them smoking. 

Who did the smoking? 

That I couldn’t tell you. I wasn’t there when they 
were smoking. I would go there in the morning and clean 


up. 
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(Q. Do you know who was in the chapel at any time at 
night ? 

A senN'O: 

q. Did you ever see it lit up? 

A. Yes, I have seen it lit up. 

Q. How late? 

A. Uhave seen it lit up as late as 8 o’clock, when I was 
going to bed. I would look out the window and see it lit 
u 

<Q. Did you hear anything? 

A. No. You couldn’t hear anything over here, 

(. You couldn’t tell whether there were services in there 
or not? 

A. No, I could not. I would not swear to it, but there 
would not be likely to be services there. 

Q. There would not be likely to be any services there 
with cigarettes and matches. Was there anything else there 
that you ever saw in that chapel ? 

A. No, not myself. 

(). Have you ever heard that there was anything wrong 
in that chapel ? 

ASSN: 

Mr. Dossrys. — That’s all. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Mr. Morse, did you 
take notice whether on the nights that you saw the chapel lit 
up it was the mornings after that that you found the matches 
and cigarettes there ? 

A. Yes, sir; invariably after that. 

Q. After a night that the chapel had been ht up you 
you would find cigarette stumps and burnt matches there in 
the morning? 


AA ees Al Y< 
@. You have noticed that particularly ? 
A. Yes. 


Q. Were the cigarettes and matches in any particular 
place in the chapel ? 
A. No; strewed all around, up the aisle; mostly around 
where the piano was — that was set up in one corner. 
Is the chapel always open ? 
No. They have a key over in the hospital, I believe. 
How did you get in there in the morning? 
I have a key to it. 
You have a key to it? 
Yes. 
And you carry it with you always ? 
Yes. 
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@. Who has that other key, do you know? 

A. Miss Morris; she has a key hanging up in her office, 
I believe. JI am not sure. And when they want it they go 
over there and get it. 

(. Have you ever known of services being held over in 
the chapel in the night? 

A. Oh, yes; Wednesday nights the minister (Mr. Tol- 
man) usually comes down, till about 9 o’clock; commences 
about 8, and lasts about an hour. ‘That is all the services in 
the evenings. 

@. You don’t ever notice any cigarettes after those 
services, on Thursday morning, do you? 

Ae = No; 

@. (By Alderman Nouan.) Mr. Morse, where did you 
say the piano was ? 

A. It is over here now, but it used to set up over in the 
chapel in the corner, anglewise. 

@. It has been taken out of there now. There is an 
organ there now, isn’t there 2 

AMY esyair. 

(. Was the organ there at the time the piano was there? 

At Y Gs,s8)r. 

(. Did the organ set up there? 

Ae OND: 

(By Councilman BRADLEY.) Do you know of any 
time that you found matches and cigarettes in the chapel 
that students were down here that night ? 

A. That I could not say. I don’t know. 

(. Did you ever see students down here stopping over 
night? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How long have you been on 
the Island ? 

About six years. 

Have you had charge of the chapel all that time ? 
All but one year — five years. 

You have had charge of the chapel five years ? 

Yes, sir. 

During that time how many services a week have 
been held there? 

A. Generally Mass one morning in the week. 

Q. That is Sunday morning? 

A. One week day morning — every Sunday morning and 
one week day morning in the week. 

Q. And then you say you have services Wednesday 
evening, Mr. Tolman comes down ? 


Opoper 
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A. Mr. Tolman. 

Q. Those services are held? 

A. Every second Wednesday in the month — supposed 
to be — it is not always. 

Q@. Every time there are services held in the chapel do 
you take charge, open up the chapel and close it? 

x, cL OSS SIT, 

(. Do you ever remember, of your knowledge, of their 
being any person who died on the island being brought in 
there and services held over the body ? 

A. Yes, sir, one. 

Q. Who was that? 

A. His name was James Nolan. 

@. How long had he been an inmate of the institution, 
do you know? 

This Mr. Nolan? 

Yes. 

Something like four or five years, I believe. 

Was he buried on the island ? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you know whether his friends asked that services 
be held in the chapel ? 

A. That I don’t know. 

(. Was there a clergyman came from Boston ? 

A. No, sir, Father Brennan was here at the time. 

@. Services were held in the chapel, and the body was 
conveyed to the cemetery ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long ago was that? 

A. Three years ago last April. 

Q. And in five years those are the only services held over 
the dead in your time? 

In my time; yes, sir. 

Where do you sleep, in this building? 

Yes, sir, in ward 5. 

That is in this building? 

Yes, sir. 

And the chapel, is that right across the way? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you ever get up and look across ? 

I was in this ward right overhead here. 

Did you ever hear any sounds coming from there? 
No, couldn’t hear nothing. You couldn’t hear any 


OrOrer 
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sounds. 


Q. Do you think you could have if there were any 
sounds coming from there? 
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A. If they were making much noise I guess I could have 
heard them. 

Q. How often did you find cigarettes. and burnt matches 
in the chapel ? 

A. At various times. 

@. How many times in the five years you have been 
there ? 

Oh, probably twenty-five times in that time. 

At least ? 

Yes. 

Or is that the most? 

About that, [ should say. 

At night when you left the chapel you left the floor 
clean and everything in good condition and in the morning 
you found these things there ? 

A. YES reir. 

@. And after you found those cigarette stumps and 
burnt matches there on the floor in the morning, you did 
not know of your own personal knowledge who left them 
there ? 

A. - No. 

Q. Do you know who has the key of the chapel besides 
you? 
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Miss Morris. 

Q. Nobody else besides you? 

A. They say the rosary over there every night, and there 
is a man has keys — Mr. Jenkins, I believe. 

Q. Who says the rosary? The nurses? 

A. No, the inmates go over there and Mr. Jenkins says 
the rosary for them. 

Q. That is during the evening? 

A. The early evening, five to six o’clock. 

Q. You saw them out and saw that there was no smok- 
ing going on after that? 

AL ND, Sir. 
And if there was any smoking occurred it was after 


Q. 
that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. You say Miss Morris, the head nurse, has a key ? 

A. Yes, sit. 

And are there any other keys in the institution that 

you know of? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Held by any of the doctors or anybody in the in- 
stitution ? 

A. Not that I know of. 
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Q. Have any of the doctors ever asked you for ad- 
mittance to the chapel ? 

AKAN 0: 

Q. If they want to get in they get the key from you or 
from the nurse, I suppose ? 

A. No; they have no occasion to get it from me. 

Q. What kind of light have you got over there, gas or 
electric light? 

A. Electric light. 

Q. Atsuch times as you speak of was it all lt up or 
partly ? 

A. The time I see it I thought it was all lit up. 

(. You don’t know that there was any services going on 
there that was in any way beneficial — any religious services 
or otherwise ? 

A. No, sir; if there had been any services I shoull have 
been there. | 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) After you found this 
- condition of affairs in the chapel, did you report it to any- 
body ? 

A. Never said anything to anybody about it, and then 
they came there and asked me about it. 

Q. Why not, to the superintendent or anybody ? 

A. Well, I did, though, one time that the organ was 
broken. I went to pump the organ and the lever would not 
work, and I spoke to Mr. Hartwell about it. 

@. You didn’t tell him then about the smoking at that 
time ? 

A. Oh, yes; I had told him about the cigarette stumps. 

@. You had told him about it at that time, about the 
smoking ? 

AL VY 5; 

@. What did he say about it? 

A. I don’t remember now what he did say. 

Q. Did the smoking stop after that? 

A. Well, yes, in a measure; it was not every night as it 
had been previous. 

Q. It had been every night previous ? 

A. About every night. 

@. And was it very often in the week then? 

A. What do you say? 

(J. Was it very often in the week? It was not every 
night then after that you say as it had been previous. How 
often was it? 

A. Oh, probably three or four nights a week 

(@. And that is all the difference it made, after you 
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spoke to hin about it that it dwindled down from every 
night in the week to three or four nights in the week ? 

A. Well, for the last three or four months there has not 
been anything of the sort; I aint seen no vestige of any 
cigarettes or matches. 

Q. (By Mrs. Linconn.): You spoke about seeing danc- 
ing in the chapel? 

Yes. 

Nurses dancing together? 

Yes. 

Were there any men present? 

There was a gentleman playing the piano, I think. 
Who was he ? 

That I don’t know. 

Were there any officers present ? 

No. 

Was it in the daytime or in the evening? 

In the daytime ; evenings I am not there. 

In the daytime you saw nurses dancing together ? 
Yes, sir; in the daytime. 

Where ? 

Up and down the aisles and in front of the piano. 

In front of the piano ? 

Somebody was playing the piano. 

Did you ever see any cigar stumps before this year? 
Yes. 

How long ago? 

Oh, I seen it two years ago and three years ago. 

And you did not feel it was best to report it? 

I have reported it and spoke to Father Brennan about 
the dancing and he spoke to Miss Morris about it, and then 
it was stopped, and until he went away it was stopped, and 
then they started it again. 

Q. Was the altar closed ? 

A. The altar was closed. 

@. And there has not been any dancing for the last 
three months ? 

A. No, none for the last three months. 

@. For the last three months there were no cigar 
stumps ? 

A. No. 
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Miss ELIZABETH GERTRUDE NELSON — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Dossrys.) What is your name? 
A. Elizabeth Gertrude Nelson. 
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What is your position here ? 

Assistant clerk or bookkeeper. 

How long have you been here ? 

I have been here since the fourth of April. 

Of this last April? 

Yes, sir. 

What part of the bookkeeping have you charge of? 

I keep the census account, I send out all dangerously 
ill notices, the death notices, I make a weekly report and 
send out the dangerously ill notices and the notices of deaths, 
and I make up the daily report in connection with the census, 
and the monthly report in connection with the census, and 
the weekly list of the sick in the hospital. I attend to the 
telephone most of the time. I take charge of the stock 
account, and assist the other bookkeeper in whatever way I 
can whenever she wants assistance, and take charge of the 
mail, or at least I see that it is distributed, and do odds 
and ends or anything that happens to come up. 

(. Now, in regard to the death notices, how do you send 
those out please ? 

A. Why, we send a notice in case of death, send a 
notice to the trustees and then we send notices to the friends 
of the person who has died. We keep a card catologue 
system, and whenever the patient is received at the institu- 
tion he mentions some friends, or at least some friend is 
mentioned on his admission paper, whom he wishes notified 
in case of his death, I suppose, and then we send out notices 
to his friends, or those parties. 

@. How do you send that notice, please ? 

A. On a printed blank which I fill out, that such a 
person died at such a time. 

@. How soon do you send them out? 

A. Just as soonas I can get the report, just as soon as it 
is given me. 

Q. Is that sent through the mail? 

ASS 88; 

@. Are there at any time doctors or any persons from 
the institution who go and notify the friends ? 

A. They may notify, but I always notify them by these 
notices, these printed notices. They may also notify them. 
I don’t know about that. 

(. Do you keep a petty cash account? 

A. Ido not keep the cash account. 

Q. Is there a book in your office where they keep the 
account of the expenses of the doctors that go out to notify 
friends ? 
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I believe there is. 

Have you got that here? 

I have not that. I do not take charge of that part. 
It is in the office, isn’t it ? 

I believe so. 

What is the reason why these doctors go out to 


OPOPrOr 


notify these, do you know? 


A. I do not know that they do go to notify them of 
their deaths. 

@. Haven’t you ever heard of the doctors leaving the 
island and going off to notify friends to get permission — 

A. They may go to get permission, but I don’t know 
that they go to notify friends. 

Q. Well, if they don’t go to notify friends of the death, 
they go to get permission to perform an autopsy, don’t 
they ? 

A. I believe they do sometimes. 

@. And they are gone quite a while sometimes from the 
island ? 

A. I don’t know how long they are gone. 

@. When they get permission, how do they notify the 
office of the permission ? 

A. That there can bean autopsy made? 

Q. “Yes: 

A. They don’t notify me, of course. 

Q. You attend the telephone, don’t you? 

A. Iattend the telephone, yes. I don’t remember ever 
receiving a telephone that an autopsy could_be performed. 

Q. They might call a doctor by telephone ? 

A. They might call a doctor by telephone. 

Q. Isn’t it the usual way, that they go after the friends 
to notify them of the death and to get permission to hold an 
autopsy ? 

A. They do. I think that is the way they do. 

Q. And they are gone sometimes a whole day to get 
permission to hold an autopsy ? 

A. Well, it takes most of the day to get to Boston and 
back. 

Q. And the account of that expense of going, car fare 
and meals, and all that sort of thing, is charged up, isn’t 
it ? 

A. I think it is. I could not be sure of that. I don’t 
know very much about it. I know there is some account 
kept. 

Q. You know there is some account kept and that is paid 
out of the petty cash account ? 
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A. I could not tell you what it is paid out of, but I know 
there is an account kept. 


Q. Do you know anything about the requisitions ? 
AS ¥ 68, 

Q. Do you keep track of them? 

AY “Yes. 

@. Have you got the book here? 

A. Ihave the books here, yes. 


(Mrs. Lincoln changed her seat from the end of the table 
to a place beside the witness, to which Mr. Dobbins objected 
to the chairman.) 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Dobbins feels that he would like 
the witness left alone. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I came here to encourage her as a young 

irl. 
3 The CHAimman. — She doesn’t need any assistance. She 
is an expert bookkeeper. 

Mr. Dosppins. —I shall not go on with the examination 
of the witness unless she (Mrs. Lincoln) goes where she 
belongs. 

(Mrs. Lincoln returned to her former place.) 

Q. (By Mr. Doppins.) Will you please show me your 
ledger account. Have you got it there? 

A. -These are just the requisitions. This is the stock 
book. This is the summary book, and these are the requi- 
sitions. 

Q. Let me see some of those requisitions, please. There 
are the requisitions from the different departments ? 

Ae? Yes: 

Q. And you keep that checked up? 

A. Yes; I keep the account of the expense of each 
department. Each requisition is numbered. In this book 
is asummary, the expense of each department. This book 
(indicating) is the stock book, and shows how many dollars’ 
worth of stock, anything that comes in and the amount that 
goes out to the different departments. 

Q. Have you got any separate account there that, we 
will say, shows Farmer Bryant’s department ? 

A. Yes, I have an account of the amount that has gone 
to his cottage, Is that what you want? 

Mr. Dossins. — Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Everything. 

The Witness. — Well, now, what do you want it for? 
Each month? 

Q. Well, since you have been here. You have kept a 
monthly account ? 
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A. Yes. For the different weeks in May? Do you want 
to know how much each week — first week, second week, 
third week, etc.? First week $2.75, second week $2.50, 
third week $2.97. Do you want further back than May ? 

Q@. Yes; give me April? 

A. There was one bill $8.86, one of $3.48, one $4.17, and 
one $7.84, and $4. These are what went to his cottage. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLan.) What are these for? 

A. Icould show you that. I have only these here from 
May. Ican give you for May, June, and July. I can bring 
you those requisitions in, but they are not here just at 
present. I can get you those. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopspins.) Well, let us have what you 
have got. 

A. Those requisitions have been taken out. The bills 
are made out from those requisitions. The requisitions are 
over to the other building. I have them forall the other 
buildings except his department. The bookkeeper has those, 
and she makes out his requisitions. They are over there and 
I can get them for you, if you like. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Is the other bookkeeper 
over there? 

A. No, sir; she is not over there to-day. I thought they 
were in here, but they evidently have not been. They 
should have been here. They are not here at present. 

Mr. Dosppins.— The doctor says they are locked up in 
the safe. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) MHaven’t you got the combi- 
nation ? 

A. Yes; I can get them. I thought they were here. I 
think I can find them if I can go over for about five 
minutes. 

(Brief recess while witness went after papers. After 
witness returned the examination was resumed. ) 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee will please come to 
order again. 

The Witness. — Now, would you like to have me com- 
mence as far back as January, or where? In March? 

Mr. Doszrns. — Yes, that will be all right. 

The Witness. — You want to know the items of this? 

Mr. Doxpprns. — Yes, I should; from that run on. 

The Witness. — On March 4 theré is a requisition for: 

Three packages of wheat biscuits : . $ .30 
Three steaks. : : ; 744136 


Carried forward . : ; . : 66 
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Brought forward 3 Z ‘ . $ .66 
Two and three-quarters fish ; , 41 
And three of chicken : ; ‘ : 38 

The sum . : ; ; : . $1.45 

On March 9: 
Three cans of beans . : ; : - $ 31 
Four cans of corn : ; : : : 16 
Four steak : ; : : ; 48 
Three salmon . ; 3 : : 38 
One jar mixed mustard ; .08 
Amount. A . Soa ease .. $1.41 
On March 18: 
Three dozeneggs ; . 8 .60 
One baking soda : aaa Ue 
Two rice . 3 ; ; : : .O8 
Five lard . : ; F : é ; 9 
Six steak . : ‘ 4 , ; : 12 
One-half vanilla F : ; ‘ : 134 
One tea. : ; : Dy: 
Two and one- half Gah ; : ; : 30 
Four and a half 1.04 
Total . : : . : ; » $3.02- 


Councilman Conway.—I do not believe in putting the 
young lady to this trouble. 

The Witness. — March 25: 

Three dozen eggs - : 45 

Mr. Dossrys. — Now, just take the item at the itera 

The WItNEss. — $4.17. 

@. That is what day? 

A. March 25. 

Q. Now take the next. 


A. April 1: 
Three dozen eggs : ; ; : . § .42 
Two of coffee . ; ‘ ; 7 ao 
Ten sugar . : : : ; ea RDO 
Six steak . : ; ; 12 
Eight and a half roast - : ; . 99 
Four pounds chicken : : ; . 00 
Three cans corn ; : : 24 


Two of fish ‘ ; > : . : 30 


That was April 1, April 7— $8.86 
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Alderman BRoMBERG. — Mr. Dobbins, what is the use of 
reading those items ? ) 

Mr. Dospins. — I want to get an idea of about how they 
run by the week. 

Councilman Conway.— We are down here, and it is 
costing money to the city — 

The Witness. — This is for the week of April 1. $4.00 — 

@. Is this amount charged up on the ledger? 

A. Yes, it is charged up on this account, and bills made 
up and sent to me —I do not know what more. The bills 
are made out by the bookkeeper. 

@. Now, who approves these? 

A. Dr. Hartwell approved those. They were requested 
by E. L. Bryant, and approved by Dr. Hartwell, and 
received by E. L. Bryant. 

Did Dr. Hartwell approve those ? 

Yes, sir. 

How does he do it? 

By stamps put upon them. 

By a rubber stamp ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did he put them on himself? 

Yes, sir; all the requisitions that go in to him, he 
approves them before they go to the store. 

@. What is the largest requisition Mr. Bryant has had 
there in any one week ? 

A. April—the third week in April — $7.84. I think 
that is as large as any. They all run $2.00 and $3.00. 

(). One week ? 

A. April 24, I do not know just what day that was. I 
can find out. That is for April 22, $7.84. 

Q. That is the largest requisition he had for groceries ? 

A. The largest requisition that he has had for several 
months, as far back as I ean find any account. ‘They are all 
$2.00 or $8.00 or $1.50 up. They vary, you know. Some- 
times $4.00. 

@. The bookkeeper, then, keeps the account on the 
ledger? 

A. Yes; I think she keeps it in the ledger. She makes 
out the bills and takes the receipts and that sort of thing. 
All I have to do are the requisitions. 

Q. When does he make a payment? Each month? 

A. That he does not do tome. He does not pay me. 

@. Whom does he pay? Do you know? 

A. He pays Miss Day. 

Q. How often does he pay her? 
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A. Ido not know how often he pays. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does he enter his payment on those 
books ? 

The Witness. — On these books? No. 

Alderman NouLan. — She has a separate book. 

Mr. Dossrns.— This is the amount he gets, and she 
transfers the amount of the week or month on to the ledger. 
Doesn’t she? 

The WitNEss. —I suppose she does. I do not know how 
she keeps it in the ledger, but I know she makes out the 
bills. 

Q. How often? 

A. The bills are made out once a month, I think. Once 
a month she takes the requisitions and makes out the bills 
from the requisitions. ‘The amounts are simply carried down 
here. 

Mr. Dossins. — That is all I want to ask. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any questions by any member of the 
committee ? 

Councilman Conway. — Miss Nelson, you spoke about 
admission papers. You haven’t any of those with you, have 
you? | 

A. No. Ihaven’t any with me. I can get one. 

(). As your memory serves you now, does it ask on the 
admission papers for friends or whom ? 

A. It says, “« Address of relatives and all friends.” I do 
not know whether it says ‘friends and relatives or friends,” 
and if it is father and mother, it says so, and gives an ad- 
dress; and if it is a friend it says friend; and if they have a 
relative I imagine they put that on. 

Q. We will send for one, Miss Nelson. And then you 
send out a notice of the death of the patient ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Do you keep records of all the deaths in the hospital ? 

A... Yes. 

@. Have you got any idea from your books, now, how 
many deaths there have been in the hospital up to the first of 
July? 

A. I haven’t the census here. Do you mean from the 
first of January? I think 59 men and 56 women. I think 
that is it. It was just about that, anyway. 

QQ. That is, as you remember? 

A. Yes. I know it is a few over 100. Let me think! 
That is from the first of February; that is when the year 
starts. I would not be positive of that without my book, 
but I am quite sure that is right. 
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@. Your book will show, of course? 

A. Yes, my census book. 

Councilman Conway. — That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any other questions by members of 
the committee? Mrs. Lincoln? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — No, I thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You are excused. If there be no 
objection the committee will now adjourn, subject to the call 
of the chair. 


KIGHTH HEARING. 


MORNING SESSION, 11.15. 
JULY 20, 1903. 


The CHAIRMAN. — The meeting will please come to order. 


HARRIET L. Day — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Dopspins.) Miss Day, I should first like to 
see your ledger with the different departments. 

A. What do you mean by the different departments ? 

Q. Well, say any of the departments, commencing with 
Myr. Bryant’s department, the farm. 

A. I have not anything that shows that. That comes in 
a different line. } 

Q. What line, please ? 

A. That comes under the stock book. 

Q. I didn’t see the stock book the other day; have you 
got it here? Let me see that account with Mr. Bryant in 
regard to the different groceries, etc., as charged up. 

A. That is kept by the other clerk entirely, and I have 
not anything to do with that. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) By Miss Nelson? 

A. Yes, sir. She keeps Mr. Bryant’s stock account in 
one of these two books (indicating). 

Q. (By Mr. Doppins.) Have youa ledger account with 
him ? 

A. No, not since I have been here, with the exception of 
one item we had the other day. 

(). Well, who makes the settlement with him? 

A. I don’t know. 

The CHAIRMAN.— What do you really want, Mr. Dobbins ? 

Mr. Dospsins.— To find out Mr. Bryant’s account, and 
how he pays for these things. If you cannot find it — well, 
we won’t spend much time on that. I have tried all ways; 
there seems to be no chance of finding it out. I could not 
find it out from him, nor from the other bookkeeper, and I 
cannot find it out now. . 

The WitNneEss. —I have the requisitions all right. 

Q. Wesaw them Saturday, but we want to find where 
they are charged up. 

A. They are charged up to the farmer. 
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@. Do you have them? 
A. They are not charged up until he makes his settlement. 
I have the bills all made out and I keep them by themselves. 
Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How often does he make a 
settlement ? 
A. He has not since I have been here. 
Q. How long have you been here? 
A. Since the 4th of March. 
Q. (By Mr. Dopgins.) He has not made any since then ? 
A Nov sir. 
Q. Do you know how long before that he made a settle- 
ment ? 
No. 
Who was the bookkeeper before you? 
The lady previous to myself — 
Miss Peasley ? 
Yes, sir. 
(By the CHAIRMAN.) Was that the lady whose place 
you took? 
(No response. ) 
Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) Now, have you a petty cash 
book ? 


OPOrer 


Right here. 

How much petty cash do you carry ? 

How do you mean? 

How much of cash on hand from month to month ? 

Well, I cannot tell. 

You don’t know how much cash there is ? 

Not how much there is on hand now, because — 

At any month? Have you accounts made up so you 
tell? 

Well, here it is up to the Ist of June. 

How much did you have on hand then ? 

A balance of $708. 

The 1st of June? 

Yes, sir. 

The Ist of May, how much did you have? 

5731.45. 

April? 

$822.38. 

March? 

That is when I came, so I should not care to say any- 
thing i in regard to that. 

Q. The books show it; they are carried along just the 
same, are they not? 

A. I don’t think that was balanced up; no, it was not. 
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When was it balanced up last, please ? 
You mean by myself. 
The former bookkeeper, say, from last January ? 
This does not seem to have been balanced. I don’t 
know her method of doing it at all. I started in on my 
own way, and don’t know anything about the former 
methods. 

Q. (By Alderman FARWELL.) Do you ever draw up a 
balance sheet? 

A. I don’t have to down here. 

@. What do you pay out this petty cash for, generally, 
since you have been here; say, in April, and along there? 

A. I keep the inmates’ cash here, and when they — 

(. I mean petty cash for the institution ? 

A. One thing is for stamps. 

Go Ves.7 

A. Another thing is for employees to whom it is neces- 
sary to pay for work if they work only a part of the month. 
And those are the principal things. Then here is a small 
bill where the auditor does not accept it if it is under $1. 

(. What month is that? 

A. This is the month of June. 

Q. Now, go back from there, please. What have you 
there (reading from book) ? 

A. This employee (reading from the book), employee, 
employee, and the matter of express. 

(). Have you the names of the employees ? 

Av: Yes, sir. . 

Q. Do you pay out money to doctors for travelling 
expenses ? 

AL NO: 

@. It does not show on that book? 

A. It does not show there at all; it is not a cash matter. 

. Now, there is some money paid out to doctors when 
they go out? 

A. Idon’t pay them any. That comes in the monthly 
account; it is not taken in the petty cash in any way. 

Q. What fund is it paid out of ? 

A. Doctors ?—it is paid out of the appropriation. 

@. Where they go off a day or so, or get permission to 
perform an autopsy ? 

A. All I know about is the bills that-are sent in; that is. 
all I have anything to do with. 

@. Isn’t there an account or some book that they put 
down their expenses in —travelling expenses, etc., where 
they go off for a time? (Witness searches in book.) 
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Q. Is that the item where the — $7.10 (quoting from 
book) — for how long was that ? 

A. That is from the Ist of November to about the 1st 
of April. 

(. How many times did he go away, according to that 
account ? 

A. peven. 

(). Seven times he was off on that duty, was he? 

A.» Yes; sir. 

Q. (By Alderman FARWELL.) What was that doctor’s 
name ? 

A. Dr. Gallagher. 

Q. This here (indicating on book) is another matter? 

A. That is Dr. Snow’s account, 

@. His account is $9.65 — how many times did he go? 

A.* “Twelve. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What month was that in? 

(No response. ) 

Q. (By Mr. Dossrys.) That was from the middle of 
November to the middle of February; he went twelve times. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That expense is what ?— 

Mr. DopBIns. — $9.65. 

@. What was Dr. Gallagher’s expenses ? 

A. $7.10. 

(. What was the time on his account? 

A. November 2 to April 2, inclusive. 

@. (By Mr. Dossins.) Dr. Gallagher again, his account 
was $2.90. That was from May 2 to May 21. Have you 
any other doctors besides Gallagher and Snow ? 

These are for this month. 

Before that ? 

Dr. Draper. 

He had $3.45. How many trips did he make? 
He made six. 

(By the CHAIRMAN.) Between what dates ? 
January 3 to May 26, inclusive. 

Ts that all? 

Yes, as I remember it, that takes them all. 
Now, what accounts have you there for teaching cook- 
ing, ete. ? Have you any accounts? 

A. Well, that I have, but I shall have to ask Dr. Cox for 
the summary. 

(The witness asks Dr. Cox fora certain paper, and a report 
of the trustees, ending January 1, 1908, is handed to Mr. 
Dobbins.) 

Mr. Doppins.—I have a copy of that. Miss Morris 
(reading from book), she was the teacher of cooking? 
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A. Josephine Morris, lessons in cooking (reading from 
the book), $50. | 

Q. Now, teacher in gymnastics, have you got that? 

Mrs. LINcoLn. — It 1s under massage. 

The Witness. — Mrs. Gulli J. Callowhill. 

Q. Thirty dollars. That is April? 

A. Twenty-first. 

(. Non-residents in the hospital, have you an account of 
those ? 

A. What do you mean? 

(. Persons who are in the hospital, not residents of the 
City of Boston. 

(Miss Gerrish suggests, “ That is pauper expense account ; 
it would be income of institution.’’) 

The Witness. — That book is over in the safe. 

The CLERK. — What is the name of that book ? 

The Witness. — Income book. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopgins.) When the inmates leave valu- 
ables ? 

A. I makea note of it. 

@. And when they call for them? 

A. I look up to see what they have. 
. And if you — do you charge it up when you give it up 
to them? 

Antes C68) 516 

@. And that that remains — have you ever made an in- 
ventory of that which remains from year to year? 

A. No, sir. 

@. There is quite a collection of it? 

A. ¥es, sir. 

Q. Now, the different superintendents, have they made 
an inventory in order to transfer to the next superintendent ? 

A. Not since I have been here. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. —I did-not hear. 

(Question and answer are repeated for Mrs. Lincoln’s 
benefit. ) 

The Witness. — ‘There has been no inventory made. 

Q. You know how much of that kind of property there 
has been and the nature of it? 

A. The principal things. 

(). What are they? 

A. They are small purses and little squibs, and perhaps 
a ring now and then. 

Q. Watches? 

As Yes. 

Q. Some jewelry ? 
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AS Yes; 
-Q. Small amounts of money? 
AS és; 


@. You never knew there was any inventory taken of 
that ? 

A. No, there has been nothing shown to me. 

Q. (By Alderman FARWELL.) Miss. Morris was teach- 
ing cooking, the charge was $00. How far does that go 
back ? 

A. I think it starts about September ? 

Q. Up till when? 

A. I shall have to look that up (examining book) up to 
June 80th. I won’t say that it started in September; I 
don’t really know. 

(. Were these lessons given weekly or monthly ? 

A. I cannot tell. 

@. (By Mr. Dossins.) How many of those patients 
were in here since you have been here? 

This account ending March 31st? 

How many in here then? 

Sixty-six. 

Sixty-six in the quarter ending when? 

March 31st. 

How much was the charge for each patient? 

Well, it varies. 

About how much a week ? 

There is a certain charge, $2 and $3. 

What kind of patients were $2? 

I don’t know that. 

Don’t you know whether hospital patients or inmates ? 
No. 

Don’t you know inmates are $3 a week? 

No, I cannot tell. 

There is no way you can tell? 

No. 

$3 a week for some of them. How many — most of 
them at that? 

A. (After examination of book.) Thirty-one at $3. 

@. The balance in that quarter was at $2? And the 
other quarter since then? How many in that quarter? 
(Indicating.) 

A. Sixty-nine. 

@. In the quarter ending June a how many at $3 a 
week in that? 

A. Thirty-five. 

Q. At $3 a week? 
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A> Yes; sir. 
Q. The balance at $2? 
A. Yes, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN. — Have you any special object in looking 
over those books, Mr. Dobbins ? 

Mr. DopBins.— Yes, sir; we charge for the hospital 
patients $3 a week to the cities and towns for non-residents, 
and it costs us $6.37, I think, per week. 

Alderman FARWELL. — Actual cost ? 

Mr. Dospsrys. — Actual cost. 

Alderman FARWELL. — How much did you say ? 

Mr. Dospsrins. — Six dollars and thirty-seven cents, and 
the charge is $3. 

Alderman FARWELL.— Who pays this — State, county, 
town, or individual ? 

Mr. Doppins. —I cannot tell. To witness: Can you tell 
who pays, please ? 

The WitNnEss. — For instance, there is the Soldiers’ Relief 
Committee. 

(By Mr. Dopsiys.) Who else? 

The Children’s Institutions Department. 
Of the city of Boston? 

Yes, sir. 

Tell us somebody outside ? 

There is West Medford. 

How much is that? 

That is $3. 

Now, some other towns right around here ? 

Alderman Farwetu. —I don’t think there is any need of 
that; she says the towns. Does the State pay any? 

Mr. Dossins. — No, they send them to Tewksbury. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Dr. Cox says there are some coming 
from the State. 

Dr. Cox. — When they are too sick to send to Tewksbury 
they are sent here, and while here the State pays for them ? 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Miss Day, where do you get 
the amounts in this petty account book ? 

A. What do you mean? 

Q. Where do you get the money represented there (indi- 
cating)? (No response. ) 

Q. (By Alderman FARWELL.) Does that come out of 
the general appropriatiou ? 

A. Well, the money that is paid for labor for a part of 
the month comes out of the appropriation. 

Q. (By the CHarrMAN.) Labor that is paid for part of 
the month ? 
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A. That is where they work a week or two weeks. 

Q. That will come out of the regular appropriation ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

You haven’t the labor specified in a certain place 
where payments have been made —it does not show what 
the payments have been made for? 

A. Ihave it on another book ; I have a receipt book and 
stubs, which they all sign, and which go to the auditor. 

Q. Does that money come out of the regular appropria- 
tion ? 

A. In this one column it does (indicating). I have 
separated it into sundries — what comes out of the appro- 
priation — and inmates’ money. 

(. What does the inmates’ money come out of? 

A. What they leave. 

@. And you keep it until they go out? 

A. Yes, sir: 

Q. Mr. Dobbins madeastatement in regard to jewelry — 
what do you do with that ? 

A. That is kept in the safe. 

@. And given to them when they go out. 

AS -Y @s:- Sir. 

Q. And if they die while here, what becomes of the jew- 
elry if you cannot find their relatives ? 

A. I suppose it is returned. 

. Do you know whether or not any has been sold since 
the first of March? 

ALN OeeLe 

@. Have you any charges against Farmer r Bryant i an OU 
books ? 

No. 

You don’t keep his accounts? 

No. 

Where do you keep his accounts ? 
Those would be requisitions. 

Mr. HurLtey.— That lower book there (indicating another 
book on the table) — the stock book? 

Mr. Dogpprys. — But there are no credits in that; they are 
all charges and no credits. 

Q. (By the CHArRMAN.) During your time Mr. Bry- 
ant has not made any payments to you? 

A. No. 

Q. Are you the person he would make payments to if 
necessary ? 

As. Yoga alr; 

Q. Are you the head bookkeeper? 
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ASLaY es sir: 

Q. Do you know whether or not in the old account he 
had made any payments at all to the institution for goods 
received ? 

A. Ihave not found any account in the ledger. 

@. And you looked over it before you came here —all 
the accounts as entered ? 

falas Acree te 

@. When there is a certain amount of vegetables, etc., 
raised on the farm, do they give you an account of that ? 

Acs NO: 

Q. An account of stuff sent to the city, and what is 
received for it ? 

A. No. 

@. Who would they be liable to give the account to? 

A. Well, I don’t know. 

@. They don’t give it to you, and you keep the official 
books of the institution ? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. ~All the departments report to you? 
Few y es. 


@. (By Mr. Dosppins.) This cash which you carry as 
petty cash, how much was on hand—can you tell me —do 
you remember ? 
$822.38. There was $1,010.40. 

Well, since that time have you received any cash ? 
Yes, ‘sir. 

From what source, please ? 

Well, from the inmates. 

No, from the city accounts. 

I received the superintendent’s check; that was for 
the amount the cash drawer has paid out, and then these 
turned in. 

@. To balance what he had paid out? 

A. Yes; one balances the other. 

Q. That would keep it about that same amount all the 
time. Now, the first of July, what was the amount then? 

A.. I have not balanced that up. 

(). Well, the first of June? 

A. $703.00. 

QQ. The amount has not been kept up by drawing enough 
to meet the bills, has it ? 

A. Well, just what do you mean ? 

Q. You had a little over $1,000, and now you have $700. 
Do you draw enough to keep that petty cash balanced ? — 
that is the way I understand it. 
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A. No; there cannot be. I do not see how that can be, 
because the money that is paid out for the help is returned 
when the auditor sends out these checks. 

@. That would keep your account right up to what you 
first had? He pays out this petty cash, and then he puts in 
those vouchers and draws that same amount again? 

A. That all comes back. 

Q. How is that? 

A. Because it has been changed by receiving from the 
inmates and paying out to them. 

What do you receive from them ? 

Money kept for them. 

That is not in the petty cash? 

Yes; that is all kept together. 

How much of that have you paid out? 

How much of what? 

The inmates’ cash? 

Let us see, — I cannot tell in all the time I have beer 


Can you tell by anything before you came here ? 

No; I cannot say anything in regard to the books 
‘e I came here. 

Weren’t they balanced up? 

Not in a way I should understand it. 

Not in a way you understood ? 

No. 

. Were any of these books ever examined by an expert 
or audited ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Mrs. LincoLn. — There has been an expert on them — she 
would not know it. 

Q. (By Alderman FARWELL.) Do I understand that 
the inmates’ money is taken and put right in the general 
fund ? 

A. It has been right along, so I have done the same 
way. 

Q. And then you use out of that general fund? 

Ag ch C8 BITS 

@. But still credit on that fund the amount they have 
deposited ? 

A. What each individual one has. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lixcotn.) Now, Miss Day, I want to ask 
you some questions, please. Can you show your last petty 
cash balance — when did you balance your petty cash last ? 

A. I balanced the first of June, and I have the balance 
that shows in the book. 
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What was the balance? 
$703. 
How often do you balance your petty cash? 
Well, perhaps — once a month, anyway. 
And you say that the items you pay for out of that 
petty cash are such articles as clams—why do you have 
clams here? 
A. No; not that. 
(). What is the first item ? 
A. I might have mentioned labor. 


Oreore 


(. What was the second item ? 

A. Stamps. 

Q. You buy those in small amounts? 
Anes, 

Q. 


Now, in regard to employees, do you know why you 
pay the employees? 

A. Because it is not always possible to enter them on the 
pay-roll, and then they might leave before it came the time 
to enter them on the pay-roll. 

@. You pay the employees for portions of a month? Is 
that it? 

Pisce AY SB: 

Q. And how is it with people here on trial? 

A. They are paid from the petty cash, too. 

(). In other words, in order not to encumber the books 
of the auditing department of the city, you keep people on 
the books here temporarily ? 

A. While on trial they are paid from the petty cash; that 
is my understanding of it. 

@. Employees serving a short time are paid from this 
petty cash? 

AA OB: 

(). And small bills under one dollar? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 
~ Q. Now, in regard to the travelling expenses of doctors. 
You have mentioned four doctors, and travelling expenses 
for a certain given time from November until April. What 
was the total you have paid for travelling expenses of physi- 
cians during that time? Can you tell me what their bills 
are ? 

Q. (By the CHArRMAN.) Did you give Mr. Dobbins all 
the doctors who have charges for that purpose ? 

A. ~ Yer, sir. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Those don’t come in the cash 
account ? 

A. No, in the ledger. 
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Q. And sent with the regular bills for the month ? 

A. Yes, ma’am, they come in the appropriation. » 

(. Who approved the bills once a month ? 

A. The superintendent. 

Q. Who approves them in the city ? 

A. The trustees. 

Q. What department approves the bills; what meetings 
are held to approve them ? 

Bs The finance committee. 

Q. Do you know the members of that committee ? 

Ast? Lherensavirs. .aneoln and Dre 

Q. Say so, if you don’t know. 

A. I don’t know them all. 

@. I want to know if Mr. Dobbins is a member of that 
committee? 

AG SEB, 


Mr. Doppins.— They came before:us in such a manner 
that we could not tell anything about them. 

@. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) These bills for expenses of the 
physicians, you have named them all during that time? 

A. I think I have. 

@. What do those expenses amount to for the month 
you have named? (Witness hesitates.) Please do it 
before you leave the room. 

FT ES; 

(. In regard to the lessons in cooking, do you know how 
long that period of lessons covers ? 

It covers twenty-four lessons. 

For $50? 

Yes. 

Does the teacher come from the city ? 

She does. 

How long does she stay here each lesson ? 

I cannot tell. 

Is she morning and afternoon, several hours, or only 
an hour, don’t you know ? 

The CHAIRMAN. —I should not think she would know 
that, being the bookkeeper, unless she has charged for so 
many hours. 

Mrs. Lrncoun. — She knows when the boats go. 

Q. Will you tell me about the lessons for massage; you 
say they cost $30 ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I didn’t understand that was massage. 

Q. (By Mrs. LINcouny.) Read it as charged, please. I 
know there are two items, and that is what I want to bring out. 


OPOreropr 
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A. (Reading.) “ Lessons in massage, six times to nurses, 
ee 25 to April 21, 1903, $80.” 
(By the CHAIRMAN, ) How many lessons? 
Six, $80. 
For whom are these lessons ? 
The nurses. 
Are there any gymnastic lessons given down here? 
Not that I know of. 
You don’t know ? 
No. 
Have you any charge for gymnastic lessons on your 


> © 


Not that I remember. ¥ 

You don’t know who pays for such lessons? 

I don’t know. 

You only know you have no charge for them ? 

Not that I remember now; and I should say no. 

Did you understand when Mr. Dobbins asked you a 
question in regard to these lessons, that: he was referring to 
gymnastics, and you were referring to massage lessons, and 
that they were two different things ? see if you have any 
memorandum on your book in regard to gymnastic lessons; 
please look now. 

A. I have not had any bill that I remember. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I think, for the enlightenment of the com- 
mittee, I should state that the nurses paid for their own gym- 
nastic lessons. But you (turning to witness) have a bill for 
massage. 

The Wirness. — Yes, and it is $80. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) In regard to property of 
inmates, do you take care of it? 

Aw W edo. 

Q. Do you put all the valuables in the safe, jewelry, 
rings, watches, or anything? 

Yes. 

Do you give a Spel: for Brees of inmates ? 
Yes. 

Whom do you give it to? 

Miss Constantine and Mr. Maxwell. 

Who is Miss Constantine ? 
The head matron. 
Who is Mr. Maxwell ? 
He is receiving officer. 
Where ? 

At the institution. 
The men’s building. 


eo) 
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A. Yes. The men’s building. 

Q. So that to Mr. Maxwell and Miss Constantine you 
give receipts for property of inmates? 

Pas LES: 

@. And when the inmates go out you take back the 
receipt ? 

A. I take back the receipt. 

@. Can you tell us something about our expenses for 
boarding a patient at Rutland; what do we pay in the State 
Sanatorium at Rutland ? 

A. Whatever charge there is —I cannot tell off hand. 

@. Can you look in your book and see? (Witness 
searches in book.) 

The CHAIRMAN. — Can you give the name of any patient 
there ? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Miss Morse can. 

The Witness. — I have the name of Fred V. Callahan. 

Q. What is his board ? 

A. His board was at the rate of $4 a week. 

@. Did you know that it cost the State over $9 to sup- 
port a patient at Rutland ? 

A. I have never heard of it. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — You have been asked how much we are 
paid by cities or towns who pay for patients here; and have: 
testified that they pay $3 and it costs us $6.37 to maintain 
them in the hospital. I am trying to show that at Rutland 
we pay $4, and it costs them over $9, and that these matters 
are fixed by the State authorities, and it has nothing to do 
with our books. 

(. Who instructed you in regard to keeping the books. 
— who worked over them and showed you about them ? 

A. Dr. Hartwell. partially. 

(J. Anyone else? 

. Mr. Jacobs, a very little. 

(). Who was Mr. Jacobs? 

A. He was a former assistant in the office. 

Q. Were you ever told that the system of bookkeeping 
here potash nee with that of the state hospital at Tewke- 
bury ? 

A. ‘That is as I remember it. 

Q. Was any jewelry or personal property of inmates ever 
sold from here to your knowledge? 

A. Not since I hate been here. 

Q. Were you ever told that this department consulted 
the Law Department in regard to property of inmates ; was 
that statement ever made to you? 
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A. I cannot say now. 

(. You have some bills made out for Mr. Bryant, the 
farmer of the institution ? 

A. I have. 

(. Won't you show those to the committee? 

A. They are not over here. 

Mrs. Lincouy. — I want you to produce those bills. 

The CHAIRMAN. — He has not any charge in the book. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Have you any statement on 
the books that the bills are made out? 

A. I have not. 

Q. Can you show on your books where the hogs went 
from here ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

. Won’t you show the committee that, please? (Wit- 
ness does not readily find it.) Well, call it pork products ? 

A. I have here where the institution is credited with 
hogs they have sent. 

@. Well, show that, please ? 

A. (Showing to committee.) <A total of forty-six hogs, 
amounting to $914.23. 

Q. I should like to have you show here from your books 
what expenses have been incurred in the months mentioned 
for the doctors ? 

A. Autopsies. 

@. For the doctors. Also, will you send to the office for 
the bills you have made out for Mr. Bryant. Did you know 
that an expert sent here by the Mayor has examined the 
books of this institution ? 

A. Ihave not been told of that. 

Q. (By the CHarrRMAN.) Mrs. Lincoln asked if you 
balanced your petty cash every month, and you said yes. 
How long does the book run previous to the time you took 
charge of it? 

You mean when the cash book started ? 

Yes. 

Some time in July, 1899. 

And has it been continued page by page ever since? 

Yes. 

Can you find where it has been balanced month by 
ith for any certain number of months ? 

A I have not noticed any. 

Q. You do not think it had been balanced from July, 
1899, until you took hold of it in March, 1903? 

A. Ihave not seen any place where it has been. 

Q. So that the only balances month by month since July, 
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1899, are the balances you have made since March to the 
present month ? 

A. That is my understanding of it — from looking at the 
books. 

Mrs. LIncoLn. — Perhaps I might state the system under 
which the large bills of this institution are paid, the bills of 
this department. 

The CoatrMAn. — I don’t believe that is necessary. We 
want to find out if she was following up the system employed 
before or not. We find that the other bookkeeper never 
balanced the same as she has. She says the system has been 
different the last three months. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — And I want to show that all the large 
bills have been paid by the Auditing Department in the city. 
Of course, you would know that. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsiys.) How many patients are there at 
Rutland, do you know? 

A. I only know from the number cited in this one bill. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You have acharge there for 
hogs. Now, have you any charge for hay or vegetables of 
any kind that go from the farm ? 

A. Not that I remember. 

@. Nothing else but hogs from the farm ? 

ya Byuae Ger? 

Mr. Dosprns. — There is no charge; only a credit when 
they come back. 

The Witness. — That takes in the calves’ hides. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Not vegetables and so forth ? 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.) You have nothing to show the 
number of hogs shipped from here ? 


PKG 
Q. But that you gave credit for? 
A= ies: 


Q. You didn’t get any notice of how many hogs were 
shipped to the city, but only got notice of the credit ? 

A. When the bill is approved and the credit is returned. 

Mrs. Lrncotn. — I want you to look up the expenses of 
the doctors, but you need not keep the committee waiting 
now. 

(Witness excused for the present). 


EDWARD Rick — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Dopprns.) What is your full name? 
A. Edward Rice. 
(). How long have you been in this institution ? 
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A. Well, going on three years. 

Q. How long have you worn that suit of clothes you 
have on? 

A. These are what I call a new suit; I only got them 
about ten days ago. 

Q. That is a new suit? 

A. Itisanewsuit tome. The suit I had before I wore 
about two years. 


Q. You got this ten days ago? 

A. About ten days ago. 

Q. Was the other suit you threw off worse than that? 
_ A. Yes, sir, full of grease and the vest and pants very 
dirty. 

@. Was it torn in any way? 

A. It was all threadworn around the elbows. 

@. Where are you, in the main building or the hospital ? 

A. In the new hospital. 

(. What is your trouble ? 

A. Phthisis, they got me down for. 

(). You are over in the consumptives’ hospital ? 

As? Y 68,910; 

@. What do you do over there? 

A. Well, I do not do anything at all; Iam blind and 


cannot see. 

@. What complaint have you to make? 

A. When I first came here I was here about eight months, 
and asked permission to go up to the eye infirmary to see 
about my eyes. Dr. Ranney was here at the time, and he 
refused me permission, and he says, “ You cannot go; you 
are too sick.” Well, I was better than I am now, weighed 
more and felt better, and I told him he could not work that 
bluff on me, and I would go up in spite of him. It was 
Tuesday afternoon, and on Saturday afternoon I went up. 
My eyes was better then, and I could see with one eye. I 
could distinguish one person from another. I told him I 
would go, because I had a right to go, because I had been 
there eight months, and ought to get a pass; for a person 
gets one after three months. I only asked permission for a 
two days’ pass, and they would not give it to me. But I 
went up, and stayed about two weeks. When I came back 
they all soured on me. I was in bed; they put me to bed a 
couple of days, and then they sent me to work in the dining- 
room, where I was before I went up to the city, but a young 
fellow who worked there said, ** You cannot do this work, 
your sight is too bad,” although I could see better out of 
doors than I could in. He said, “ You will break all the 
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dishes,” and he said, “ I will tell the doctor, so you need not 
come in the morning,” and I didn’t come. Finally, I got 
in trouble with this touch of the malaria, which I have every 
little while since Icome back. The east wind will get round, 
and I get a chill through me, and have to goto bed. I never 
got any medicine for it since I have been here. 

(J. Have you appled for medicine ? 

A. Yes, but most of the medicine would be physic, when 
I didn’t need it. 

. Have you ever been denied medicine when you asked 
for it? 

A. No, sir, I have never been denied it. 

@. Whom did you ask? 

A. TI have asked different doctors who are not here now. 
There have been lots of changes of doctors the last two or 
three years. 

Q. (By the CHarrMAN.) What were their names? 

A. Dr. Moran, Dr. Holmes and Dr. Gallagher, different 
doctors. ‘They would pass my bed, and perhaps I,would be 
in bed the afternoon, and stay there until the next morning. 
Nobody would ever come to me and ask me how I felt; the 
doctors would go through and never speak to me. 

@. You got your meals ? 

A Oh, they cat down my meals since I have been back 
from the city. 

Q. When you stayed. in bed the whole day, where did 
you get your meals? 

A. They were brought to me. 

@. You have no complaint to make about that, have you, 
about the food ? 

A. Well, the food was better under Dr. Ranney than ever 
since. 

(. Well, since then, what is your complaint? 

A. I have had a little trouble with Dr. O’Brien. He 
used to come around there, and they had a habit of bringing 
bread to me at meal time, when the meals were brought to 
our bed; and I threw some of the bread on the floor, because 
it was hard and mouldy. He asked me why I did, and I 
told him it was no good, and it was none of his business. 

@. Do you shave yourself? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Does the barber shave you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does he shave others right along in the same ward 
with you? 

A. Yes, but those able to shave themselves do it. 
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Q. Did you ever find any fault about being shaved ? 

A. No, sir, I never found any fault about that. 

@. (By Alderman FARWELL.) You say your food was 
cut down; what do you mean? 

A. Why, the extra food we get outside of house fare — 
what they call steak, and eggs, and oatmeal. If they claim 
I was very sick, I don’t see why they want to cut it down. 
They could find work for me to do, and I would be work- 
ing now if I had my sight. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You said that you lay in bed 
and the doctors would go through the ward and never ask 
you how you felt, ete. Have they recently ? 

A. Well, not recently, since I have been in the hospital. 
I meant in the old hospital; they did it regularly. 

@. Would the nurses take your temperature every day? 

A. It depends on whether you have a chart. 

(). Did you have a chart? 

A. I had one one time, and my temperature was normal. 
T only had a chart twice since I have been here. I have one 
there now, and don’t know what it is for. 

Q. ‘ Don’t they take the temperature on the chart? That 
is what it is for. 

A. Well, I mean in this way: When I asked for medicine 
from Dr. Gallagher from the till, he said he would give me 
medicine, and he puts this chart on the bed, as I suppose he 
wants to find out how high my temperature would go. 

@. What kind of medicine did you receive while in the 
hospital ? 

A. When I first came here I received strychnine and 
whiskey, and I have got it right along from three different 
_ doctors, but now I cannot get much of anything but physic — 
salts, or something like that. I complain of a pain in my 
back, and I get physic. 

@. Have you any other complaints to make? 

BA No, gir 

(. You said the bread was sour; how long ago was that? 

A. Well, the bread was sour last summer; I don’t know 
how many months — as long as they had that new baker.. 
‘There was a new baker here, and he never made a good loaf 
of bread since he was here. 

Is the bread good at the present time ? 

Yes, sir; they have a new baker now. 

How long has he been here? 

Well, I don’t know exactly the month, 

Well, say about ? 

Well, I think he came here last fall some time. 
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Q. (By Mrs. Lincoutn.) Mr. Rice, you say you were 
not denied medicine; now I want to ask you if Dr. Spaulding 
treated you for your eyes? 

A. Dr. Spaulding? Well, I will tel] you. I asked for 
permission to see Dr. Spaulding when I came back from the 
city. I asked four different doctors, and Dr. Hartwell was 
the last one I asked, and ten months went over before I 
could see that doctor. 

(). Have you ever seen Dr. Spaulding ? 

A. Yes, ma’am, I did. 

(. Is he treating you now? 

Ass Noi 

(). When did he treat you last ? 

A. He didn’t give me any treatment; my sight got so he 
could not do anything with it. 

Q. Did he tell you that? 

A. He didn’t say so altogether, but he said my sight was 
in bad shape. ' 

(). Can you tell when that was when he told you that? 

A. Well, that was a year ago last April. 


Q. Now, about the diet in the hospital? Do you get 
milk ? 

A. Yes, we get milk. 

@. How often? 

A. Three times a day. 

(). Do you ever get ice cream ? 

A. Yes, I got ice cream. 

(). And did you ever get chicken? 

A. We got chicken and steak, but what good was it? 

(). And did you get eggs? 

A. Yes, we get eggs. 

(. And you say the bread is good now? 

A. Yes, ma’am, it is at present. It is about all we 


depend upon — the bread. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You say the chicken and 
steak are no good? 

A. No later than last Thursday night the chicken was 
fairly rotten, and nobody could eat it. 

(J. You said ina part of your testimony that you wen 
away to the city for two weeks about your eyes ? 

A. I did go to the eye infirmary, and I stayed up longer 
than I thought I would on account of it being the Seven- 
teenth of June, and I brought back a bottle of white drops, 
and put under my pillow, and they took it away. 

Q. Some of the doctors? 

A. Dr. O’Brien, or somebody, I don’t know who. 
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Q. Did you ask anything about it? 

A. The nurse said she knew I had it, but she didn’t take 
it. 

Q. Who did take it? 

A. I blame one of the doctors. 

@. Does the nurse make the bed ? 

A. This was after the bed was made. I put it between 


the pillows so nobody would know it. 

Q. So they stole your medicine? Did you make a 
thorough search of the bed? 
Yes, sir; I did. 
And could not find it? 
No, sir; could not find it. 
And you never saw it afterward ? 
No, sir. 
Did you complain to any doctor about it? 
No, sir; I didn’t think it was any use; I would not 
get any satisfaction. 

Q. Is that the general feeling on the island that you 
would not get any satisfaction if you complained? 

A. Inever could get any satisfaction from them. 

@. Have you ever tried? 

A. I have tried, and there are a hundred that have tried. 
I have asked even Dr. Hartwell for medicine over two years 
ago, because I didn’t think the medicine I was getting was 
any good. He said, “I will see that you get it,” and that is 
the last I ever heard of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is all. 


POPOPED 


JAMES H. MoNAHAN — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Doppins.) What is your full name? 
John Henry Monahan. 
How long have you been in this institution? 
I came down here the fourth day of last November. 
What was the matter with you? 
Well, I had consumption, sir. 
Where are you now ? 
I am in Ward O, the new hospital. 
The consumptives’ hospital ? 
Yes, sir. 
What is your treatment over there ? 
In regard to the medical part it is all right, Mr. 
Dobbins ; it is all right at present, but before it has not 
been. 
Q@. How long before ? 
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A. Well, the middle of last January I complained to the 
doctor about a stricture I had for six years, and this doctor’s 
name was Snow. I asked him to be kind enough to pass the 
“sounder”? (sound) in me. He came over in two or three 
days, but could not do it. He said he would see me later on, 
but he went to Jamaica Plain, and while he was away I 
informed Dr. Cox about it, and asked him if he would be 
kind enough to pass the “sounder.” He said Dr. Snow 
would be back, and he was busy, as a lot of students were 
down here the same day. For that reason he told me he 
would see me later, but I guess he forgot all about it. Later 
on Dr. Snow came back, but I was shifted out of the hospital 
down to the women’s place, and it so happened that Dr. 
Gallagher came there. I asked him about the “sounder,” 
but he could not do it; he could not pass the stricture. He 
said he would try it again, but in the meantime I spoke to 
Dr. Cox, and he said he was going to order some flexible 
“sounders.” Then Dr. Gallagher tried it again, but he could 
do me no good, and I asked him if he could not pass the 
“sounder,” as I could not stand it, and Dr. Gallagher said, « If 
I am not doing you any good it is because I cannot.” I said, 
“ Doctor, when you don’t pass the stricture you don’t do me 
any good, because you don’t relieve me of pain.” When the 
“ sounders ” came Dr. Cox said they would use them on me, 
and that went on about two months. I told Superintendent 
Hartwell about it and he said I wanted to go to Boston. I 
asked him what for, for treatment, and he wanted to know 
why I didn’t go before. I told him that it would look as 
though I was looking for trouble. Well, the Sunday night 
before I went to Boston I was in the hot-water tub all night 
long, to see if I could get the passage open a little, and 
relieve the pain. The next morning after notifying Dr. 
Hartwell I got immediate treatment, and Dr. Cox is the man 
who did it. He worked on me for hours with wires getting 
me open, and I bled for hours; but you see it wasn’t neces- 
sary for me to close up in that way, after I had notified them 
three months ahead. 

Q. Since that time have you ah complaint to make 
about the treatment ? 

ie NOS Bir. 

Q. And the food is all right ? 

A. No, the food is not right. The most I eat is bread 
and milk. Nine times out of ten I cannot eat the steak. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Because it is too tough. I am a very small eater, 
anyhow, but I cannot eat it. | 
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Q. What work do you do? 

A. I did take care of the floor, and have been on a 
couple of weeks’ vacation, and since I came back have done 
nothing; but I have always done more or less work over 
there. 

Q. Have you any other complaint? 

A. No, only that I have suffered more than any man on 
the island. I have been in the hot water all night trying to 
get a passage open, and draw off a few drops of water. 

Q. (By the CHarrMAN.) Who ordered you go in the 
tub, the doctor ? 

A. No, sir. I was told that by a doctor outside. 

@. You did that of your own accord ? 

A. Yes, sir, I had to do it, or I don’t know what would 
become of me; I could not stand the pain any longer. ‘Then 
I have taken a hot-water bag and carried it to bed with me 
to ease the pain. 

Q. How long between the time you asked for treatment 
and the time you got it? 

A. I should judge it was eleven or twelve weeks. 
Somewhere in January, and about the 12th of pre I got 
treated. 

Q. Do you know the reason why? 

A. The reason they told me was they had no sounders. 

@. It took twelve weeks to get them ? 

A. I suppose that Dr. Snow told them he could not pass 
them sounds, and it was six weeks after I told Dr. Cox that 
the sounds was ordered. 

Q. How about the medicine ? 

A. I didn’t take any medicine before ; they told me I was 
better without any. Once in a while I take a little some- 
tng for a cough. 

(By Mrs. Lincotn.) You have milk, Mr. Monahan ? 
Yes, ma’am, skimmed milk. 

How often? 

Well, I get it three times a day. 

Do you ever get ice cream ? 

Yes, ma’am, I do; but I never eat it; it is something 
I don’ t care about. 

Q. And do you get eggs ? 

A. Once in a while; I eat one, that is all. 

Q. Do you get chicken? 

A. Yes; but, by gorry, sometimes it may be right, but 
other times it is not right. 

Q. What is the matter with it? 

A. The scent of it goes against me. 
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You say one of the nurses gave you a hot-water bag? 
Yes, ma’am, Miss Tucker did. 
Is she kind to you? 
Yes, ma’am. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is all for the present. Much 
obliged for your coming in. 


> OPO 


JAMES DUGGAN — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Doppins.) What is your full name ? 
James W. Duggan. 

How long have you been in this institution? 

Going on three years. 

How old are you? 

Sixty-six last April. 

What work do you do here? 

I am in the steam laundry. 

What work do you do over there ? 

I work on the mangle. 

How many hours do you work a day ? 

Well, I generally get to work about half-past seven 
and work to quarter to one. ‘There is no specified time I 
suppose. I generally get through about eleven, it may be a 
few minutes past. I go to work—I was going to work 
now — I was just going over there. Please excuse me for 
not speaking better; I am under doctor’s care for heart 
failure. We get through at five o’clock, sometimes quarter 
to five. 

Q. You go to work again about one o’clock ? 
A. Yes, sir; I was just going over there. 

@. Do you do this every day ? 

A. Yes, sir, except holidays. 

Q. And Sundays ? 
A 

Q 
od 

A 
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Yes, sir. 

. What complaint have you to make as regards the 
‘- 
. The food —I generally eat bread and tea. My com- 
plaint won’t allow me to eat other food. I cannot breathe 
at all. Sometimes they have corned beef and cabbage, but I 
cannot eat a mouthful of it. 

Q. Is your work heavy for you? 

A. It is not like breaking stones, but it is hard for me. 
It is difficult for me to stand before the mangle, as I can 
hardly breathe. There is always more or less steam coming 
from the cylinder, from the damp clothes, and the windows 
being open it blows the steam, more or less, in your face. _ It 
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is not good either one way or the other, as there is continual 
steam in the place. 

Q. Have you any complaint to make as regards your 
treatment here at any time? 

A. I came down here with the understanding — you see 
I was under treatment with Dr. Franklin on Staniford street. 
I was under his care for four months, and he told me to come 
down here, and by keeping quiet I might come out of it all 
right, and I have been working in the laundry; I was put in 
there within three weeks after I came down. There was no 
place previous to that, because they were all full, but early 
in the spring I was called by Mr. Galvin to report to Mr. 
Murphy in the laundry. 

(). Have you been there ever since ? 

A. Ever since, and I have taken medicine right along. 

Q. Was there any time that the doctors have not paid 
any attention to you, or have you any complaint to make? 
The committee is down here to find if — 

A. The only complaint I can find is when we have to 
leave the laundry. ‘There are two or three times in the 
morning, on account of steam getting in there, and the doctor 
— I] cannot recall his name now. 

The superintendent ? 

I think he was. 

Dr. Hartwell ? 

I think that is the name. 

(By the CHarRMAN.) You say the steam — 

The damp goods going over the mangle; of course, 
the clothes going around there are steaming, and that steam 
blows in your face. A man not affected as I am, it would 
not bother him at all, but I have to leave the room once in a 
while to get the air. 

Q. And what complaint have you to make? 

A. I don’t think it is doing me any good. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossiys.) They don’t find fault because 
you go out to get the air? 

A. No; Mr. Murphy does not, but I am not improving 
any here. 

(. You are not in the hospital ? 

A. No; in this building here, and go to work over there. 
They told me to work slow, but with six men working on that 
mangle we have to work together — one cannot hold back. 

Q. (By Alderman FARWELL.) How is your condition 
now as compared with when you came down here? 

A. I don’t think I am as well as when I came. I cannot 
breathe so well. 
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Q. That is the only complaint you make, simply that you 
have to stand in front of the mangle. You don’t complain 
of the food? 

A. Ian live on bread; that is all I eat. 

(. The only thing you complain about is the work? 

A. Iam notable to do the work; I suppose I can do it, 
but it is hard work. I can do it the same as I do now, but 
it is hard work; that is I get all out of breath. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) When Dr. Franklin sent you 
to the island, how long had he been treating you? 

A. I beg your pardon — Dr. Franklin did not send me 
here, but told me to stop the work I was doing. I wasa 
saddler. I was ailing perhaps a year before I stopped work. 

@. How long have you had it ? 

A. I am down here three years, and I had it about a 
year previous to that. 


Q.. About four years ago? 

WAS SY. 68: 

Q. Dr. Franklin was not doing you much good in the 
city ? 


Yes; he relieved me considerably. 

He said the principal thing would be to keep quiet ? 
Keep quiet, get rest and leave my work. 

Did you advise any of the officials in this institution 
that: you needed quiet ? 

A. Yes, sir; I told Dr. Hartwell and another doctor that 
was here. Let me see, if I have got his name. (Witness 
refers to a piece of paper taken from his pocket) — Wil- 
kins. And there was a Dr. Knowlton examined me at one 
time, too. 

Q.. What did they say? 

A. They told me to go slow and work easy at the 
mangle; but you have got to work with the machine, there 
is no slow work, you have got to go with the cylinder. 

@. And you go slowly? 

Ace 0; 

Q. Suppose you did not? 

A. Then it would stop four or five men from work along 
there beside me. 

Q. Suppose they slow their speed to yours? 

A. The cylinder is about eight feet long and probably 
twenty-seven inches in diameter, and we have got to put the 
stuff in, while there are sometimes three on the other side 
that wee it and folds it. 

Q. Does that cause some distress to you? 

A. Yes, sir; considerable. 
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How warm is it-in the Jaundry ? 

One man said it was up as high as 113. 

When was that? 

Mr. Stewart had it last week, and he said 1138 or 123, 
I don’t remember which. 

Q. These were at different times that you complained to 
different doctors ? 

Wie 0) CSS AUS 

(. How long ago did you complain to Dr. Hartwell? 

I could not tell. 

Was he the last one to whom you complained ? 

Yes, sir; I think he was acting superintendent at 
time. 

He was probably the last one to whom you complained? 
Yes, sir; I think he was, I won’t be positive. 

And he told you to go slowly? 

To take my time and not get excited. 

Did Dr. Knowlton say the same thing ? 

Yes, sir; I think he gave me the same advice. 

(By Mrs. Lincoun.) You say you have to feed the 
mangle ; do you have to wait until the cylinder comes to a 
certain place, or can you put in the clothes at any time? 

A. At any time, madam ?— Of course we would not put 
one piece on top of another, but as soon as that leaves put in 
another one. 

When working outside what work did you do? 
I was a saddle-maker. 

And worked at that until you came here? 

Yes, ma’am. 
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So far as my breathing is concerned. 
Did you ever ask to have your work changed ? 
. I didn’t think there was any need of asking; I was 
chased out of the room downstairs to go to work. 
(. And you never asked to be transferred ? 
A. I didn’t think it would be any use. 
The CHAIRMAN. — He said that; of course it was not for 
him to select his work. 
The Witness. — Mr. Galvin told me to do as I was told, 
and have no back talk. 
Q. And you never spoke to the superintendent about 
it? 
A. Inever did. I suppose Galvin was boss, and I didn’t 
say any more; I supposed I was under his control when he 
ordered me out. 
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Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. Duggan, you say that you 
complained to Doctors Wilkins, Knowlton and Hartwell that 
the work was too hard for you and you could not do it with- 
out some distress ? 

Pos) CR aIT: 

Q. And you made the complaint with the expectation 
that they would either take you from that work altogether, 
or give you another job? 

A. Not that, but at least that they should understand my 
condition, that I was all out of breath. 

Q. Do you know of any inmates of this institution who 
may pick out any occupations they desire” 

No, sir. 

They are generally told what to do or — 

Be locked up; that is what Galvin told me. 

That is locked up on bread and water? 

Locked up in one of the cabooses downstairs. 

And you preferred to do it rather than be locked up? 
Rather than take my chances in the caboose. 

What is the feeling you have had since? That if you 
do not do it you will be locked up? 

A. Yes, I was chased out of the cellar. One day I was 
getting a hair cut when Galvin chased me out, saying he 
wasn’t going to have any bluffing — when I was drying my 
hair, just after having it cut. 

Q. So the feeling is if you do not do what you are told to 
do, you will be locked up? 

A. OY 6S, Sik. 

Q. Do you think if you had asked for something easier 
you would have gotten it? 

A. No, sir I would not have got anything better. 

Q. Is that the feeling in the institution among the 
inmates ? 

A. Do as you're told, that’s the rule. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoutn.) Did I understand you never 
asked Dr. Hartwell to change your work? 

No, ma’am. 

You are sure of that? Why didn’t you? 

I considered it was of no use. 

But you didn’t try? 

Not after I was told to get out or be locked up. 

If you found things were not right wouldn’t you go 
to the superintendent ? 

A. Not under those conditions, because if I was caught 
in the cellar I would be locked up. 

Q. By the superintendent? 
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A. Mr. Galvin. 

@. Wouldn't you feel at liberty to go to the superintend- 
ent ? 

A. No, I don’t think I would —not being healthy, and 
with a heart trouble, I was warned not to get into any excite- 
ment. 

Q. Would you feel at liberty now? 

A. Yes, if he was here I might speak to him; but I 
would not want to get into any bother or excitement. 


HARRIET L. Day — Reealled. 


s 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Will you read the amount 
total in those months ? — you enumerated Dr. Snow. 

A. Dr. Snow’s expense was $9.65 from November 14, 
1902, to February 17, 19038. 

@. And Dr. Gallagher ? 

A. Was $2.90 from May 2 to May 21, 1903. Then 
Dr. Gallagher also has another bill of $7.10 from November 
2, 1902, to April 2, 19083. 

Q. Anyone else ? 

A. Dr. Draper has a bill, $3.45, from January 3, 1903, to 
May 26, 1903. 

Q. What is the total ? 

A. The total for all is $23.10. 

Q. The total expense incurred by doctors during those 
months is what ? : 

A. $23.10. 

@. Did you get the bills made out for Mr. Bryant to 
show the committee ? 

A. Yes. 

(). Please show them. 

(Witness produces a roll of papers.) 

@. When do the bills begin ? 

A. They start with January 1, 1905. 

@. And why did you make them out from the Ist of 
January ? | 

A. Well, I understood that was his indebtedness. 

Mrs. LINcoLN. — Please hand them to the chairman; we 
don’t want to cover up the records. 

(Bills handed to the chairman). 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) When were these made out, 
Miss Day? 

A. It may be a couple of weeks ago. 

(). The whole of them? 

A. Yes. 
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(. This is a regular monthly statement ? 

AY os: 

~Q. Do you mean to tell me that the monthly statement 
for April was made out two weeks ago ? 

A. Yes, I made out all the bills two weeks ago. 

Q. What was the object — do you know? 

A. J understood that was the indebtedness, so I made 
them out. 

Q. What did you make them out from ? 

A. From the requisitions. 

(). Previous to that time the requisitions were all piled 
up, were they, on file? 

Ash "Yes. 

Q. Two weeks ago you started on the requisitions to 
pirate aie0 them out and put them in on monthly state- 
ments ? 

Av erelatlig. 

(. You have got monthly statements from Mr. Bryant 
January 1, February, March, April, May, and June, and you 
say up to this time he has not paid any Inoney or received 
any receipts for any money paid in? 

A. He has not. 

Q. Are there any other officials or attaches of the insti- 
tution who are allowed to run bills in a like manner ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

(. Are there any other attaches of the institution who 
run any bills at all? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Is there anyone else connected with the institution on— 
this island, or with the hospital who lives on the island, the 
same as Mr. Bryant does, in a cottage by himself, etc. ? 

A. Well—other than the—I don’t know the con- 
ditions. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopprys.) You say you made these out- 
about two weeks ago? 

A. Ishould say it is just about that time. 

Q. Who instructed you to make these out; by whose 
orders was it? 

A. Well, I don’t know as anyone did, only as—I 
found out that those items should be charged to him, so I — 

(J. I want to know from whom. You would not start 
in yourself. You never made them out before. These are 
before your time. Now, won’t you please tell the committee 
under whose order you started to make these out? Of 
course, you would not start in way before your time to make 
these out ? 
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A. Idon’t know as I can state that very specially. I 
found out that from the Ist of January they had not been 
paid, and by asking I found out — 

Q. How did you find out? 

A. Iasked Mr. Bryant. 

Q. Did Mr. Bryant ask you to make them out ? 

A. I understood from him that they should be made out, 
and I told him that being the case I would make them out. 

@. But he requested you to make them out? 

A. Well, you might say so. 

Q. Say yes or nv. 

A. Yes. He said it was the custom of their being made 
out, and I didn’t know anything about it: until about that 
time. 

@. Until he told you so? 

A. As I remember it. 

Q. Until he told you so —is that right? 

A. I think that states it about right. 

Q. About two weeks ago, you think, he told you to 
make out these bills? | 

A. Yes; that is one of the things that, my being here so 
short a time, I hadn’t learned. 

Q. This runs so far back —I didn’t think you would go 
so far back without some one — 

A. JIasked him how far back, and he said he had settled 
until the 1st of January. 

@. And he said to make them up to the 1st of July? 

A. He didn’t state any time, but I told him I would 
make them up to the Ist of July. 

. Are there any other accounts you have made up, for 
him ? 
No; only just that matter of the other day. 

‘That was also made up recently? 

No. 

When was it made up? 

About the windows ? 

Yes. 

That was made up at the time he took the windows. 
Is there any other charge to him? 

That is the only thing I know about — the windows. 
(By Mrs. Lincoun.) I want to know, Miss Day, 
didn’ t Dr. Cox ask you to straighten out the Bryant 
account ? 

A. Well, let me see — 

The CHAIRMAN. — I think that is not a fair question; | 
think you might ask if anybody else besides Mr. Bryant did. 
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Mrs. Lincoutn. —I think I have the right to ask that 
question. but I will put it in another way. 

The CHAIRMAN. — There is no need now; the question 
has been put. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I think she can answer yes or no. 

(The Witness, still hesitating.) 3 

The CHAIRMAN. —I think she would be likely to remem- 
ber it better if Dr. Cox did than if Mr. Bryant did. 

The Witness. — As I remember it, Dr. Cox did say that 
he would like it settled up, and to get it into shape. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You don’t know anything 
about the books previous to the first of January, do you? 

A. The first of January ? 

@. Do you know if the books of 1902 are kept in the 
safe or not? 

A. The ledger is there. 

Q. Would that show your account — will the ledger of 
1902 show accounts the same as these 1903 statements ? 
What book did you take these from ? 

A. From the requisitions entirely. 

Q. Do you know whether there were any requisitions of 
1902 or not? 

A. I don’t know. I don’t know what the process was 
previous to my coming here. 

Q. (By Mr. Dosprys.) Where would you give Mr. 
Bryant credit if he should pay these bills? 

A. Ihave an account in the ledger, to give him credit if 
he pays. 

Q. You said you had no account in the ledger. | 

A. Ihave no food account, but one the same as for the 
windows. 

@. You have no credit there ? 

A. I should keep those requisitions as my charge until 
he paid for them. 

Q. But when he paid for them you would enter that in 
your ledger as so much cash? 

A. As so much cash. 

Q. Then what would be against him on the other side of 
the ledger? 

A. I should set down what it was for at that time 
same time. 

Q. Does your ledger show prior to the making out of 
this January 1st statement that he had paid former bills? — 
have you a ledger account to show that? 

A. I have no account in this ledger to show that he had 
paid anything. I have looked to see, and I don’t find anything. 
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Q. You don’t find he has paid anything? 

A. Not on the books I have been working on myself. 

Q. And if this bill was paid, it would appear as the first 
payment for supplies drawn on requisitions that he has paid 
since you have been here? 

A. Ask the question again, please. 

Q. If he paid this bill from January up to July Ist it 
would be the first payment for supplies that he has drawn 
from this institution which would appear on the ledger ? 

A. It would, that I know of. 

(. But you have the same ledger that was here? 

Ac. 7¥ 684 81% 

@. And these bills run back prior to your coming here, 
so this would be the first payment? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If there is any other payment —is there any other 
ledger? 

A. ‘There is a ledger previous to the one I have here. 

(). How far back does it date? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. How far back does this ledger date? 

A. I think it dates back two or three years, possibly 


@. Then it would be on that ledger, if any ? 

A. I suppose so, but I don’t find any entry against his 
name in the index in this ledger. 

(. You don’t find his name on this ledger as paying 
anything for supplies ? 

A. Not as I remember it, and I think I looked it up the 
other day. 

@. You looked it all up? — 

A. Jam very sure I did. 

Q. And you cannot find he has paid anything previous 
to January, 1903? 

A. I think not. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I should like the privilege of calling 
this witness again. 

Mr. Dosprys.—I thought you were going to close up 
these things each time. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mrs. Lincoln has the privilege of putting 
on her witnesses, and the bookkeeper can be her witness too. 

Q. (By the CHArRMAN.) As I understand it, Miss 
Day, you know only about charges given you by some other 
people; you keep the books just as you are told to keep 
them; that is, the accounts are given you and you enter 
them ? 
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@. And anything that goes off the island— you don’t 
know how much goes off, but you do know how much comes 
back in return for itin cash. If you don’t keep the amount 
of anything, only just what comes back, and is sent into the 
treasury —the amount in cash that is received — you don’t 
have any account of any goods that are sent away? For 
instance, these hogs you made a memorandum of; you didn’t 
know they went away from the island, you didn’t ‘know when 
they went away ? 

A. That was soon after I arrived here — 

@. You didn’t have any bill of lading, but simply knew 
they went away, and you had a memorandum that the hogs 
went away? 

A. I think that was it. There are so many new things 
that I have not begun to learn them all yet. 

(). And these requisitions are placed on file? 

A. Yes, they are ready for evidence at any time. 

(). You don’t enter them in a book ? 
They are entered on a stock book which the other 
clerk keeps. 


ae 


().. You mean Miss Nelson? 

A. Yes. 

@. She has a stock book with all the requisitions in it? 

se) Ge 

Q. That is from what this has been taken from? 

Aer Wess 

Q. (By Alderman FARWELL.) Who carries out these 
prices ? 


Woar a he storekeeper, as I understand it from the bill. 

(. That is at the same price the institution buys at? 

A. Isuppose so. 

Alderman FARWELL. —I see eggs down here in. March, 
twenty cents. The institution was buying them very low 
then. I think we were paying thirty-five or forty then, 
though of course that has nothing to do with it. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — We don’t pay so much as that. 


THOMAS CAVANAUGH — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Dossins.) What is your full name? 
Thomas Cavanaugh. 

How long have you been in this institution ? 

About three years, I guess. 

Are you in the hospital or — 

No, sir. ‘ 


POPOPO 
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Q. In the institution building? 

A. In the institution building. 

@. Have you any complaints to make to the committee 
here ? 

A. Complaints? I was assaulted here, and got knocked 
down by one of the paid help here. 

Q. Who was it? 

A. His name was Rollins. 

Q. Rollins? 

Pe Ys; 

Q. What position does he hold here ? 

A. I think he was over in the hospital somewhere, I don’t 
know exactly. 

Q. A doctor? 

A. No, sir; I think he was helping round. 

. Why was it he knocked you down? 

A. I was downstairs, and he came down after me and 
asked me what I would charge him for fixing his clothes, 
and I told him to go to the tailor shop, that I was doing no 
business, and when I told him that he followed me up to the 
hall, and when I refused to do anything for him he said 
I was a “bum tailor,” and threw me right down against the 
wall. 

Q. What are you doing here? 

A. Ihave worked in the laundry, and am working up- 
stairs now fixing the rooms. 


Q. Have you worked in the tailor’s department here at 
all? 

A. Yes, sir, I have. 

Q. Did you work there at the time? 

A. No, sir. I was working in the laundry. 

.Q. Is there any other complaint you have to make? 

A. I complained to the “super” about it the same night, 
and he took no action, it seems, on it. 


Q. To whom did you complain — Dr. Hartwell? 

A. The same “super” — this Hartwell. 

@. What did he say ? 

A. He did not say anything to me, but was over in the 
hall inquiring about it a few minutes after I left his house. 
Did he say anything to you afterwards ? 

No, sir. 

Did you mention it again to him? 
I went to Mrs. Lincoln. 

You spoke to her about it? 

Yes, sir; I spoke to her about it. 
What did she say about it? 
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A. Isaid to her that I had a notion of going to Boston 
about it, and taking him into court, and she said, “I will see 
about it.” 

How long after did you speak to her about it ? 

Two or three days after. 

How long ago did that happen ? 

About eight months ago. 

Have you heard anything about it since? 

Nothing since. I met Mrs. Lincoln in another week, 
and I asked her about it, and asked if there was anything 
done about it, and she replied that she had given it entirely 
into the “super’s” hands. 

(. Was there any other time that you were assaulted by 
any of the officers here? 

A, No sir. 

@. Have you any complaint to make about the food ? 

A. Food —food — sometimes I have to go away from 
the table to get rid of the smell of it. 

(. When was that ? 

A. That happened several times tome. I don’t keep any 
account of it. 

@. Have you known of any other person or have you 
seen any other person abused by the officers here ? 

No; I take no notice of anyone else. , 

(By the CHAIRMAN.) How old a man are you? 
Sixty-two. 

How long have you been on the island? 

About three years. 

You say you are a tailor by trade? 

Yes, sir. 

What was the nature of your trouble when you first 
came on the island; were you in bad health, or anything of 
that kind ? : 

A. No, I got out of business and had to come —I had to 
go somewhere. 

@. Were you ever in the hospital since coming down 
here ? 
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For some time. 

What was the nature of your trouble ? 

Well, I got a bruise over the head. 

In what manner? 

Well, one of the inmates —I took him for a crazy 
He is dead now — he was out of his head. 

Did he act as though he was insane before. he struck 


m 
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you? 


A. He did, sir. 
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Was he generally known.as insane by the inmates ? 
No,‘sir, only I could tell by myself; I could tell by 


his actions. 


Q. 


Had you heard any of the inmates say they thought 


he was crazy ? 


A. 


I heard some of them say that the man was not “in 


his head ”’ several times. 
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What was his name ? 

I could not tell you. 

How did it happen that he struck you? 

How did it happen ? 

Yes. Did you have any controversy with him at all ? 
We had some dispute, and some fellows shoved him 
n the bed. 

In some dispute ? 

Nothing to amount to anything, sir. 

Did you have any words at the time he hit you? 

No, sir. 

Did he come to the bed and strike you? 

He was shoved by four or five other fellows. 

What was the reason ? 

I didn’t know anything about it, sir. 

Did you complain at the time? 

No, sir. 

What was the effect of the blow that he struck you ? 
The blow? He had a knife in his hand, he was using 


He struck you with a khife ? 

Right here in the eye. 

Was it a deep wound ? 

You can see the mark of it now. 

Was that the only place he stabbed you? 

That was the only place. 

What kind of a knife was it? 

I think it was one of these regular knives with a 


sharp point. 
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A jack-knife ? 

One of these table knives ground down. 
Did you make any complaint at the time ? 
I did not, sir. 

You went to the hospital ? 

I did, sir. 

How long did you stay there? 

About three weeks. 

With that wound? 

Yes, sir. 
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Was it as bad as that? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you receive proper treatment while there? 
Treatment — they used to come around and look at 
e a day and say nothing more. 

Who? 

The doctor. 

Did you have a bandage every day ? 

One was put on and never taken off; it was left 


How long did you keep on the same bandage ? 

A couple of weeks. 

Was it dressed in the meantime ? 

No, sir. 

Didn’t you have your wound dressed for two weeks? 
No, sir. 

Then it was dressed after two weeks ? 

Just looked at, that is all. 

Didn’t they ever put any salve or plaster on it ? 

Not as I recollect, sir. 

Any bandage ? 

Yes, sir; there was a bandage. 

Then how long was it kept on? 

For a week or so, then it was taken off, and they 


me to go out. 


Left off ? 

Yes, sir. 

Was there quite a scar on your eye at the time? 
Nothing only just the same, sir, as it is now. 

How long ago ? 

That was about a year ago, I think, sir. 

Did you recover fully from the effects of that ? 

Yes, sir. 

You say you were assaulted by an officer or a helper 


int the institution ? 


A man named Rollins. 
What were his duties around here ? 
I could not tell. I think he worked around the 


He was not an inmate ? 


hospital as paid help. 
Q. 


A. 
Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A 


No, sir, no inmate; he was one of the paid helpers. 
What did he do to you? 

He knocked me down. 

Did he strike you? 

He grabbed a hold of me by the coat and dragged me 


over to the wall. 
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(J. What was the reason ? 

A. The reason was— all that I could see he was no 
gentleman. 

Q. Was there any dispute or controversy of any kind 
that led up to the assault? — 

A. Hecame to me and wanted to know what I would ask 
for fixing his clothes. I told him to take his clothes into the 
tailor shop. ‘Than he said I was only a “bum tailor” (a 
man I never saw before), and knocked me down. 

Q. Did he go right at you then? 

A. He grabbed a hold of me and gave me a shake and 
banged me against the wall, and I had a plaster put on my 
back, and my back is not so well since. 

. When was that assault committed ? 

A. About a year ago — this last was about eight months 
ago. 

J. A year ago. The knife assault was by an insane 
man % 2 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How old a man was this Rollins ? 

A. Ishould think he was a man —I would not take him 

o be over thirty-five. 

ar Was he a very large man? 

A. Medium size. 

Q. Stout? 

A. Pretty stout. 
Q. Is he here yet, do you know ? 

A. No, I think not; I heard he got away for another 
m 


Do you know what the crime was ? 
. He was found, as I understand it, he was found in 
of the rooms with one of the paid help. 
You don’t know anything about that yourself person- 


You say you complained to Mrs. Lincoln ? 

Yes, sir. 

What did she say to you? 

She told me that she would see about it and it would 
be all right — first, and then in a week or so I went to her 
again and told her I had a good notion to take him to the 
city and have him arrested, and she said she had given it 
into the hands of the * super.” 

Q. That was Dr. Hartwell ? 
AS 6 Yn Sir 
Q. Did he ever do anything about it ? 


Q 

A 

e 

Q 
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No, sir. 

He never spoke to you about it afterwards ? 

No, sir. 

You never had a hearing ? 

No, sir; nothing at all. 

Did Dr. Hartwell ever question you about the mat- 


Car 
fq?) 
SOP OP SOPOP OP 


No, sir, never; I was never questioned by anyone. 
Did any of the doctors question you ? 

No, sir. 

And you have never heard about it since, and that 
was eight months ago? 

BA OeIN OST et 

@. About how long ago did Rollins get through in the 
institution here ? 

A. I believe he got through, if I am not a ea about 
four months ago. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoutn.) — Have you been well treated 
since, Mr. Cavanaugh ? 

A. What’s that, madam ? 

Q. Have you been well treated; have any of the help ill- 
treated you; has anybody hit you, or knocked you, or done 
anything to you since? 

A. No, ma’am. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) —Are you satisfied with the 
condition of the food you get? 

A. The food is sometimes so I could not eat it. I get up 
from the table and leave. 

Q. Is that the general impression among the inmates as 
regards the food ? 

A. I only speak for myself, the inmates I have not got 
anything to do with. 

Q. Do you find your work hard —it is well enough, 
isn’t it? 

Yes, sir. 

What are you doing at present? 

I am in one of the wards helping to take care of it. 
In what manner do you clean up? 

Yes, sir; dust round and fix up things. 


Po POP 


(Recess at 1.45.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION, 5.04 P. M. 
; JULY 20, 1908. 


JOHN GALVIN — Recalled. 


The CHAIRMAN. — You may be seated, Mr. Galvin. The 
committee will please come to order. Mr. Dobbins, do you 
want to question Mr. Galvin ? 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.)—Do you act as undertaker 
here ? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you take the bodies from the morgue? 

Yes, sir. 

Will you tell the committee how much of that you 
I do the whole of it. : 
You do the whole of it? 

Yes, sir, when I am in the island. 

Well, when you are not here, somebody else does? 
Yes, sir. 

Who is it ? 

Mr. Platz. 

Do you remember orderly O’Connor going into the 
officers” room there and making a statement ? 

As Who ? 

@. O’Connor, who is one of the orderlies here in this 
institution ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You do not remember that he went in there speaking 
about any particular body ? 

A. No, sir; I do not go around amongst the officers’ 
rooms at all. 

(). I mean he came down into the room below ? | 

A. No, sir; I was not there. When I get through I go 
up to my own room and stay there. 

Q. Now, with regard to the bodies; do you put any of 
them into the coffins ? 

Sometimes I help to; yes, sir. 
Sometimes. What condition have you found them 


PPOPePrOp-erer 


Well, very fair sometimes. 

Have you found any of them uncovered at any time? 
Uncovered ? 

Yes. 

On the table ? 

Yes. 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have? 

A. Yes,.sir. 

Q. Have you ever found any of the bodies that have 
been there in the ice-box—that have been there, in your 
idea, longer than they should be? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, what was their condition ? 

A. ‘The condition was very bad. 

Q. At what time was the worst case within the last year? 

A. I could not tell you. Well, this is within the last 


@. You do not remember any especial case ? 
A. No, sir, I do not. I do not know the date. 

(). Do you remember the morgue at any time being in 
such shape that it had to be fumigated ? 

Aus 68. 

(). When was that, please? 

A. Icould not tell you the exact time, sir. 

(). Has it had to be fumigated more than once recently 
within the last year? 

A. All I remember here was once. That is all. 

(. You do not remember just when that was, do you? 

A. No, sir; I do not. 

Q. How many bodies were in there at that time — about 
how many ? 

A. I could not tell you that, either. There was one time 
there the ice-house was so full there were three or four bodies 
on the floor, and the lower one —there were three on the 
floor — and the lower one was running all over the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What was? 

The Witness. — The body was running ¢ all over the floor. 

Alderman NoLan. — That is, it was oozing through the 
box ? 

The WitTNEss. — Yes, sir; through the box. 

Q. (By Mr. Doppiys.) It was in the ice-box ? 

A. No, sir; it was in a coffin. 

Q. You do not know how long it had been kept? 

A. I do not know how long it had been kept; it was 

there quite a while. 
The CHAIRMAN. — What was the name? 

Q. You do not remember the name, do you? 

A. No, sir; I do not remember the name. 

Q. Do you remember at any time that there was a very 
bad stench from that place? 

A. Yes, there was then. 
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Q. At that time? 

Aso Yes, sir: 

@. Now, can you give the committee any idea of the 
condition of the morgue at that time when there were So 
many in it? 

A. Well, the morgue was all right, except this body. 

(. One body ? 

A. One body; yes, sir. There was another body in 
there that was in the ice-house there, and the body there 
that was crawling. 

That was crawling ? 

Yes, sir. 

You mean there were maggots on it? 

Yes, sir. 

How long ago was that? 

Well, I could not tell you exactly how long ago; I 
think it was within a year. 

(. Within the last year? 

A. I think so. 

(. Now, let us see if you cannot remember some time last 
September or October — whether it was about that time ? 

A. No, sir; I could not. 

(. You cannot remember? 

A. We handle so many there it would be impossible for 
me to think of any one in particular. 

Q. Now, the bodies which you send up to the city, have 
any of them been returned? 

Ase es; 

Can you tell why they were returned ? 

No, sir, I couldn’t. 

They were sent to a college, were they ? 

I suppose they were sent there, yes, sir. 

Who received them up in the city? 

Waterman. 

Waterman ? 

Yes, sir. 

Waterman receives a good many, does he not? 

Yes, sir. 

r. Dopsrns. — That is all I wish to ask him now. 

(By Alderman BroMBERG.) You say, as nearly 
as you can remember, Mr. Galvin, that it was about last 
September when that decomposed body — 

A. Idid not say, sir. 

Q. Can’t you try and remember ? 

A. I can’t; it would be an impossibility. I handle so 
many I can’t remember. 


PoP Ore 
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Q. Was it, you think, in the winter time or the summer 
time ? 

A. No, sir; I think it was in the fall. 

Q. It was in the fall of the year. 

A. I think so; yes, sir, to the best of my knowledge. 

Q. You do not remember the name of either of those two 
bodies that were so badly decomposed ? 


A. No, sir, I'do not. The orderlies might. 

Q. But do you remember ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You do not remember the names. 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

Q. What percentage of the bodies that are sent to the 
city go to Waterman? 


Pretty near all of them. 

Pretty nearly all of them? 

Which do you mean? That go up? 

Bodies that go up to Boston. 

Oh! I should say about a quarter. 

Twenty-five per cent. of them go to Waterman. Do 
you ‘know whether Waterman ships them to any medical 
college ? 

A. Ido not know what he does with them. 

Q. Do you know whether they go to any college or not? 

A. I donot know anything about that; I do not know 
where they go after they leave the island. 

@. Do you attend to the labeling of the boxes ? 

A. Sometimes. . 

Q. What do you put on them? Suppose a man was 
John Jones, Boston, Mass. 

A. No, sir, I do not put any name on them at all. 

Q. Well, do you number them ? 

A. Yes, a kind of number, CXV two I’s or something 
that way. 

@. Where do you get that instruction from, to put those 
letters on ? 

A. The superintendent. 

Q. Do you kuow what those letters mean? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You have no knowledge what those CHV two I’s. 
mean. What is it? A sort of cipher, as far as you know? 

A. A cipher, I suppose it is. 

Q. But from any outward appearance as far as the box 
was concerned could any person tell the name of the person 
who was in the box, or the body? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. They could not? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, are you referring to the bodies that go to 
Waterman particularly or to all the bodies ? 

A. Yes, the bodies that go to Waterman. The rest are 
marked. The rest, that go to their relatives, they are 
marked. 

Q. If they go to some other undertaker beside Water- 
man are they marked ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And those that go to Waterman are not marked 
except with this mystical sort of marking that you have 
described. 

A. Yes, and I had to remove all marks from the body. 

Q. Tell us something about removing all the marks 
from the bodies ; that is, the bodies which go to Waterman. 

A. Yes, sir. If it has a tag that will show the name of 
the person, or anything of that sort, why, we have to remove 
it. 

Q. You mean in the morgue, before you put it in the 
casket. 

A. Yes, sir, before we put it in the box. 

Q@. Then a body which is to be consigned to Waterman, 
the undertaker, if it should be in the morgue and you were 
to put it into a box, your instructions are to take from that 
body any mark of identity — 

Yes, sir. 

— such as the name? 

Yes, sir. 

And what else? 

That is all. 

And then you put the body into a box and consign it 
to Waterman, and on the outside you mark the letters given 
to you by whom? 

A. The superintendent. 

@. How does he tell you to put them on? Does he give 
them to you ona piece of paper and tell you to put those 
letters on there —CVX ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then you are supposed to put them on the box ? 

AS NOs, Bir: 

. Have you ever tried to investigate what those letters 
mean? Have you ever asked the superintendent what they 
signify? 

A. Never ask any questions. We do as we are told here, 
and that is all we are asked. 
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Q. This body that you referred to, Mr. Galvin, that was 
so badly decomposed on the floor of the morgue, had that 
‘been in the ice house before that time? 

A. I could not tell you, sir. I do not know but it was. 
there, and taken out, once. 

Q. Did you have anything to do with putting that body 
into the coffin ? 


‘Did you remove that box down to the wharf ? 
No, sir, I did not; I think that body was buried on 
the island. 

@. That body was buried on the island here? 

A. Yes, sir. I helped do that, too. 7 

Q. You helped to pay it? 

Aan Yes? sire 

Q. So you have a pretty strong recollection that that. 
body was buried here on the island ? 

A. Y 68,:81% 

@. And does the same hold good for the other body that. 
was in the — 

A. Ido not know what became of that. 

@. You do not know what disposition whatever was made 
of that. How many times did you see that one which was so 
badly decomposed ? 

A. Two or three times. One of the orderlies drew my 
attention to it, and then two or three times when we would 
go looking for a body we would open that place to look — 
there were four different places in the ice-chest—and we 
would open this door and find this body still in there. 

(. During what course of time was it in there? Two, 
three, or four days ? 

Yes, sir. 

Was it in there longer Bae four days? 
Yes, sir; it was. 

A week? 

It was all of that. 

All of a week that that body was in there? 
Yes, sir. 

And it was covered with living vermin ? 
Yes, sir. 

What did this omy say to you, who directed your 
attention to that body ? 


A. No, sir; it was in the coffin. The orderlies put it in. 
(J). The orderlies put it in? 

Ae. -¥ es sir. 

@. And it was nailed up when you saw the box? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). 

A. 
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He said, “ What do you think of this, John?” 
Showing it to you? 

Yes, sir; he showed it to me. 

What did you say to him? 

I said it was a pretty hard case. 

Did you ask him how long that body had been there ? 
No, sir. 

. And you do not know how long, before your attention 
had been called to it, that body had been in there ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. . Was it covered ? 

A. Yes, sir; it was covered with a sheet, and the vermin 
was outside of the sheet, on his forehead — his head. 

Q. You say Platz knows what is going on out there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. What is his business out there ? 

A. Night watchman. 

Q. Does he attend to the morgue at night-time ? 

A. No, sir; he attends to the morgue daytimes. He is 
night watchman. ‘There are two, and there are eight hours 
between them. ‘There are two night watchmen. 

@. And you have gone in there with Platz — at the same 
time ? 

A. No, sir. 

(). Is Platz on the island at the present time ? 

A. “Yes, sir. 

He is. Do you know anything else in relation to 
that morgue, Mr. Galvin, that you would like to state to this 
committee at this time ? 

A. I do not know anything else. 

@. Have any bodies that you have seen there been 
mutilated ? 

A. Ihave seen them cut open there after they have been 
cut. 

Q. After the autopsy had been performed ? 

A. Yes, Ihave seen them then, and just after being cut 
open — before the autopsy was performed on them. 

. Who did the cutting ? 

A. Ido not know who did the cutting. 

@. How did you happen to go in there? 

A. I had to go in there after bodies, to ship them up town. 

@. I want to find out between the autopsy times how 
did you happen to get in there? 

A. Going after other bodies to send up for burial. 

@. When you found a body like that, cut open, who was 
there in attendance at that time? 
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A. Nobody. 

(. The body was cut open and left on the table without 
any person there whatever ? 

A. Yes, sir. No person there. 

Q. How long did you see that? How many times have 
you seen that, Mr. Galvin ? 

A. Well, I could not tell you; it was so often. 

Q. So very often you cannot remember the number of 
times ? 


as, oN og sir: 

(). It is a common practice then, is it? 

A. It was; yes, sir. 

@. Up to how long ago? 

A. Up till this investigation started. 

Q. Up to the time of this investigation it was a common 
practice ? 

Aj -Yes? sir. 


Q. Has it been discontinued since this investigation 
started? 

A. Ihave not seen so much of it; I haven’t seen any 
body on the table since. 

@. You have not seen any body on the table since this 
investigation began ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Tell us a little about that, Mr. Galvin, please. Pre- 
vious to this investigation you went to the morgue for the 
purpose of getting a body to send to Boston — 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. —and upon occasions of that kind you have 
frequently seen a body lying upon the table there — on the 
autopsy table — already cut open ? 

Cut open like a hog. 

How large an incision ? 

The whole length of the body. 

The entire length of the body? 

Yes, sir. 

So all the body was exposed ? 

Yes, sir. 

After you had performed your errand at the morgue 
and taken the body out that you were sent after did you go 
back to the morgue again? 

A; 4No,:, sir. 

(. You never were there then during an autopsy? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Do you know whether any other officer of the institu- 
tion was in there ? 


OrOoporep 


A. 
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Nobody, unless it was the orderlies, the attendants in 


the hospital. 


Q. 
A. 


a Pore 


o 
© 
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Have you seen the bodies when they were sewed up ? 
Yes, sir. 

Have you seen them in the act of being sewed up? 
No, sir. 

You never helped sew any bodies up? 

No, sir. 

Do you know whether the orderlies have sewed up 


ies ? 


I have seen one orderly do it. 

What is his name? 

His name is Hughes. 

Is he here on the island now? 

No, sir. 

He is not here now? 

No, sir. 

How did you happen to be there when the body was 


ed up? 


I went in for a body. 

And he was sewing this body up? 

Yes, sir. 

Was anybody helping him ? 

No, sir. 

Tell us about the sewing up of those bodies. How 
done? Carefully done? And how is the body 


treated? Reverently? With care? Or, to use your own 
expression, was it treated the same as the cut was, “ treated 
like a ok ee 


8 
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tion ? 


> 


Something like it. 

Were the stitches large ? 

Yes, sir. 

What was it sewed with— 

Some kind of a string — 

What was it sewed with? String? 

—TI do not know what it was. 

In a cut three feet long how many stitches ? 
It was from there (indicating) clean down. 
How long stitches were put in? 

About that far (indicating) apart. 

About two inches apart ? 

No, about an inch, or an inch and a half. 
Have you helped to wash the bodies after this opera- 


‘ No, sir; I never handle the bodies at all except to put 


Paik into the Saft 
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@. How long, to your knowledge, has a body been allowed 
to remain on the autopsy table after being cut .opencike. 
that ? 

A. Well I have seen them there in the afternoon, and I 
have seen them there the next morning. 


@. The same body? 

AS? 3Y @8,.810. 

@. Are you positive it was the same body? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You recognized it from the face ? 

AGPLY CBS 

Q. And you saw it bnere 3 in the afternoon, cut? 

Ax “2¥-es, sir. 

Q. And on the morning following was it sewed up? 
Per oV 63,817. 

Q. Was the body intact, with all the entrails? Were 


all the parts belonging to the body in it? 

A. Ido not know about that; I did not look at it. 

Q. So you do not know whether any parts of the body 
were taken out or not? 

A. No, sir. I know the orderlies have told me in there 
they had taken out — 

@. Do you know whom the orderlies were? Are any of 
them here now? 

Ae TLUOHES: 

Q. But he is not here. 

A. And Malloy. 

Q. Are any of the orderlies who told you anything 
about that here now ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you ever called the superintendent's attention 
to the fact that the body lay on the autopsy table? 

A. No, sir; it was none of my business. 

Q. Have you ever discussed that with any of the other 
inmates at all? 


Ain NO. SIT 
(. You never have? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. Have you ever helped take a body from the table, 
after the autopsy, and put it back into the ice-chest ? 

A. No; I donot help put it back into the ice-chest; I 
help put it back into the coffin. 

Q. Have you found that the majority of the bodies, after 
the autopsy such as you have described, have been in a fair 
state of preservation, or have they been, as a rule, in bad 
condition ? 
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A. No; they have been in good condition. 

Q. That is, the odor is not offensive. 

A. No, not allof them. Those are fresh bodies from the 
hospital. 

@. In the ceremony of burying the bodies here, Mr. Gal- 
vin, you assist, do you not? 

Yes, six. 

Any service over the body ? 

No, sir; no service. 

Isn’t there a service at the grave ? 

No, sir. 

No service whatever ? 

No service whatever. 

How do you bury those bodies? Give us a little in- 
sight into the ceremony. 

A. We put them in the coffins and put them in the 
wagon and carry them off— 

Q. Tell us that slowly, please? You put them into 
coftins — 

A. First we put them into coffins, and then put them into 
the wagon and drive over to West Head, where the burying 
ground is. : 

Q. Who goes with you? 

A. Ido it. 

Q. Who else? 

A. Nobody but the driver. There is a man there; per- 
haps two men; if they are digging graves there, there 
may be two or three men there, and we drive up alongside of 
the grave and take the coffin out and lay it down; and there 
are two boards across the grave, head and foot, and we set 
it on the boards and with ropes lower it down in the grave 
and pull the ropes out. 

Q. That is the entire proceeding ? 

A. That is the entire proceeding, except the filing in. . 

@. Do any of the officers of the institution go with you ? 

A. No, sir. 

). None at all? 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — He is an officer. 

Alderman BROMBERG. —I mean any officer beside him. 
Perhaps I should describe them better. 

(). Any superior officer go with you, Mr. Galvin? 

A. No, sir. 

(. About how many burials of that kind do you average 
here a week ? 

A. Sometimes five or six, and sometimes two or three. 
Lately we had very few. 
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Q. What mark is placed over the grave afterwards ? 
A. Justa cross and a number. 
(). Put on the cross? 
eA DY-O8, S11. 
Alderman BRoMBERG. — That is all just now. 
@. (By Councilman CapoGan.) Mr. Galvin, do you 
recollect what the name of that decomposed body was ? 
A. No, sir; I could not tell. 
(. Do you recollect the number? 
A. No, sir. 
@. The body was numbered ? 
A. I suppose it was: yes, sir. 
Q. Well, there was a number placed on the grave after-. 
d 


ards 
A. Qh, yes, sir. 

@. You do not remember what that number was? 

AAs tee Op Bir 

Q. (By Alderman FLANAGAN.) Mr. Galvin, you say 
there were only yourself and another officer to bury the 
bodies ? 

A. That is, no other officer; I bury the bodies myself. 

@. And not another man to lower them into the grave ? 

A. Sometimes there are three or four of us. It is the 
same as any other burying ground; there are grave-diggers 
there and they help with the coffn. 

(. What I wanted to know was if two men were sent to 
bury a man weighing two hundred or two hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, and to put him into the grave ? 

A. Well, we do it. 

@. What do you do? Drop him in? 

A. No, sir; we lower it. 

@. I should think it would be a pretty hard job for two 
men to lower into a grave a man weighing two hundred and. 
twenty-five pounds? 

A. We put the pieces of joist across the grave, head and 
foot, and then put the pieces of rope underneath the coffin 
and lower it into the grave. 

@. How do you take the boards out when you are lower- 
ing the coffin ? 

A. The other men do that. There are two or three of 
them there, and one would do it. 

Alderman FLANAGAN. — That is what I wished to know. 

Q@. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. Galvin, do you remember 
the case of one Minx? 

Aleve es) sir, 
Q. What was his condition ? 
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A. His condition was very bad—running out of the 
coffin. 

(). Was he one of the bodies you had reference to at the 
time the morgue was filled up? 

Agi esir? 

@. Was he one of the cases that you have referred to, at 
the time the morgue was filled up ? 

ALND sie 

(). This was another time ? 

A. That was another case. 

(. Was this decomposed body the body of a man or 
woman ? 

A. A man, according to what I could understand from 
the orderly. I did not see it. I would not look at it. 

Q. How do you know it was in such a bad state? 

A. I say, according to the orderly’s statement it was a 


You mean the one that was in the box ? 
A. No; the one that was in the — 
@. In the ice-house? 
A. I did not say the one that was in the box. 
@. You mean the one that was in the morgue? 
A. It was ona board. It was a man. 
Q. You mean it was a man who was ey rotten ? 
A eB SIT: 
How many times did you go in ee and know that 
body was there ? 
A. I could not tell you that. 
Q. How many times? How many times do you think 
you did? 
A. I saw it three times that I know of. 
@. Was it so bad that the orderlies*were talking about it? 
As. - Yessir. 
@. How often did they mention it? 
A. They mentioned it the day they showed it to me, 
and afterwards they said it was about time to get rid of it. 
Q. Did they get rid of it there and then? 
A. No, sir. 
. Did you ever hear them speak to any of the higher 
officials about that body ? 
I do not know whether they did or not. 
Did you? 
It was their place to do it. 
Who was the orderly ? 
Hughes and Malloy. 
About what time was that? 


OPOrepr 
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A. I could not tell you, sir, the exact time. 
@. What reason was there for this overcrowded condi- 
tion of the morgue at that time? 
A. Ido not know, sir. 
Q. You say the ice-house was filled up and there were 
four or five boxes on the floor ? 
Yes, sir. 
What became of all those bodies and boxes ? 
Sent up town, and some were buried. 
Down here? 
Yes, sir. 
Do you know the number that were sent to the city? 
I could not tell you, sir. 
Are there any other undertakers in the city to whom 
bodies are sent beside Waterman ? 
A. Not that I know of. 
Q. Not that you know of. You say you have not so 
many cases down here now? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. What? Have they stopped dying since we came 
down here ? 
A. I think so; it looks like it. 
Q. How many bodies do you think you would havea 
week up to the first of June? 
A. Say Six or seven. 
@. How many have you had on the average for the last 
four weeks? 
- A. When we buried Minx we had two bodies beside 
Minx. 
@. In the last month ? 


OFOPOPOopr 


A. Yes, six. 
Q. Before that how many did you have a month, on the 
average ? 


A. I could not tell you how many we had a month. 

Q. <A week? 

A. Some weeks we would have six or seven. I have 
buried six in a day. 

Q. Had they died the day before? 

A. Ido not know when they died; I could not tell that. 

Q. But the last month business has dropped off, has it? 

A. Oh, yes, terribly; there is no money in it to-day. 

Q. That is a peculiar state of affairs. What do you 
mean by saying there is no money in it now? 

A. There are no burials. 

Q. Who is paid for the burials ? 

A. Ido not know, sir. 
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Q. Was anybody ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

@. Did you ever go over to the morgue and find — or do 
you know of a lot of students going over there occasionally 
in company with some of the doctors or officers of the in- 
stitution or departments ? 

A. Ihave seen some strange men there; I do not know 
what they were. 

How many? 

Sometimes six or seven. 

That the most you have seen at any one time? 

That is the most I have seen in there, yes, sir. 

How often? 

Well, I have seen them, I guess, twice. 

You say about twenty-five per cent. of the bodies 
you send to the city go to Waterman. Do you know where 
the other seventy-five per cent. go? 

A. Well, they go to their friends. 

@. What time are the lights turned out in the institu- 
tion ? 

A. Eight o’clock. 

@. Are they turned completely out, and the rooms left 
in total darkness ? 

A. No, sir. 

(. How many lights do you leave in a ward? 

A. Ohne in each ward and one in the balls. 

(. How many men out of the total number of men 
around here that you know of are able to work ? 

Able to work? 

Yes. 

I do not know but a very few. 

How many are working? 

What? 

How many are working? 

I could not tell exactly. 

Well, give a good guess —— a rough estimate. 
I think there are all of a hundred working. 
And out of that hundred how many do you think are 
really able to go out and do some light work? > 

A. Probably about twenty-five. 

(. Is there any classification of the inmates at all in the 
institution? What I mean is, is there any separation of the 
different cases, of the different diseases, or anything? 

Ae ING, Sir: 

Q. The diseased and healthy, and good and bad, and 
everything else, all mixed together? 


i O>OPOre 
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WAL re. BS5,8Hs 

@. Do you remember the case of one Morris Horn who 
was down here? 

A. Sey 8; ' SIT: 

(). What was his condition ? 

A. Well, his condition was claimed to be poor. 

Q. How poor? 

A. Well, he wasn’t able to work, and wasn’t able to do 
anything. 
Was he diseased ? 
Sir? 
Was he diseased ? 
Yes, sir. That is what I claim. 
To any great extent ? 
Sir? 
To any great extent? 
Well, they claimed he was; yes, sir. 
Did you hear any objection on the part of any of the 
inmates sharing the room with him? 

A. Yes. There was another case —I do not remember 
what his name was — that came over the same time as Horn; 
they objected to sleeping in the same room with him. 


erere Pore 


Q. They objected to sleeping in the same room? 
Als Yeu, 4sir. 

@. Whom did they object to? 

A. They objected to Horn and this other man. 
(). Did they ever object to you? 

Apt. Ven, air 

(. Did they make their objections to you? 

As Pesci 

(. Isay, did those men object to you? 

tA oa eV eS, 81Te 

Q. 


Did you make any arrangements to have them sleep 
somewhere else ? 

i I could not make any. 

@. Why couldn’t you? 

A. Because there was no place unless I put them over 
at the hospital. 

Q. Couldn’t you have had him admitted to the hospital 
if you wanted to? 

A. That is the doctor’s duty; I have nothing to do with 
that. 

Q. When there are bad cases around the hospital like 
that, Mr. Galvin, don’t you report them ? 

A. If they are on this side, yes, sir. Cases where men 
are sent right over to the hospital, we haven’t anything to 
do with them, only to assign them a bed there. 
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Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Mr. Galvin, what did you 
say was the largest number of burials you assisted in in one 
day ? 

A. Six. 

Q. At what particular time was that? Do you remember ? 

A. Ihave got my book downstairs and that will tell you 
plainly. 

@. You do not know just about when that was, do you? 

A. No, sir; not exactly. 

Alderman NoLan. — You might bring the book up to the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. — There is no need of it just now, Mr. 


Galvin. When we get through will do. 


Q. (By Alderman BRomBERG.) You made some rece 
ence to bodies that were sent to Boston and subsequently 
returned. : 

ASH SV OS eS. 

@. What does that mean? What do you mean by that, 
that the bodies are sent to Boston ? 

A. When they are through with them up there they send 
them back again. 

Q. When they get through with them up in Boston they 
send them back? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You mean when they are through dissecting them at 
the medical colleges — as far as you know? 

A. Isuppose so. 

(). Have you ever seen the bodies when they come back ? 

A. I have seen one. I do not want to see another. 

@. What was the condition of the one you saw? 

A. That was all to pieces and thrown into a box. I do 
not know how many there were, whether there was one, two, 
or three bodies. 

@. But they were parts of human bodies thrown into a 
box and sent down here. 

Aas. 68, BiF, 

@. Was there any attempt to put those parts back into 
their original form ? 

No, sir. 

Thrown in there like scraps of meat? 

Yes, sir. 

And no covering over the body at all ? 

Yes, sir. 

How did you happen to see that? 

Well, the covering on the box was open; that is, it 
was pried up. Then a young man, over in the hospital, was 
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sent there to change it from one box into a coffin—one of 
these boxes into a coffin. 


POPOPOE 


It came down to the island in a box ? 

Yes, sir. 

Not in a coffin? 

No, sir. 

What kind of a box ? 

Well, it was a square box something like an under- 


taker’s box they have to put coffins in, but it was a smaller 
one, a smaller size. 


Q. 
A, 
Q. 
A. 


Q. 


And from there the parts were removed to a coffin ? 
Yes, sir, and buried. 

Did you help to remove the parts to the coffin? 

No, sir; I wouldn’t touch them. 

(By Alderman Nouan.) Mr. Galvin, you say there 


were bodies returned. About how often did you see those 
bodies returned from Boston after they were shipped away ? 
Is that a common occurrence? 


jor ePe® 


It was pretty common. 

About how often have you seen that, say within a year ? 
Well, we would get one a month. 

On an average, one a month? 

Yes, sir. 

About how many do you send to the hospitals in a 


month ; ; do you know? Those that are presumed to go to 
the hospitals when they are shipped to Waterman; or don’t. 
you ship all bodies to Waterman? 


A. 


No, sir. Their friends send for them; they send a 


box down here, and we put the body in a coffin and into the 
box and send it by the boat, and they are at the other end of 
the route to take care of them. 


Q. About how many do you send to Waterman in a 
month ? 

A. I could not tell you now. 

Q. They are sent to Waterman for scientific purposes ? 

A. I could not tell. 

Q. About how many do you send in a month —that is, 


with the body marks on them? Will your book show how 
many you ship to Waterman ? 


A: 


That will show some — yes, some. Some are buried 


on the island. 


Q. 


What do you mean by showing some? Do you keep 


account of some and not of others ? 


A. 


for. 


Q: 


Ido not keep account of those their friends send 


You keep account of those sent to Waterman ? 
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Ax Yes;.sir. 
@. Your book will show that? 
Be 2 BB SIT: 
One every month is returned of those shipped from 


A. I should say only one. 
. Can you approximate about how many you ship a 
month to Waterman —that is, before you go for your 


A. I could not very well. 

Just a conservative estimate. 

About two. 

About two a month ? 

Yes, sir. 

Two a month? 

Yes, sir. 

Is that all you ship ? 

That is all. 

Do you handle all the shipments ? 

Yes, sir; when I am on the island. 

We will wait till you get the book for the rest of it. 
I want to find out how many bodies you ship to. Waterman 
in a month, an accurate account. You are not sure of that. 
You say it is a common wooden box the remains come back 
in — the one that you saw ? 

Pe YER BIE 

Alderman NoLtan. — There was not anything there for 
identification at all. Could the messenger go and get your 
book, Mr. Galvin ? 

The WiTNEss. — Yes, sir. 

Alderman No.An. — He is there for instructions. 

(The witness instructed Messenger Robinson where to 
find the book referred to.) 

Q. Does that also include the bodies consigned to Water- 
man — that same book ? 

Av) “Yea six 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any questions by any of the 
committee ? 

Q. (By Councilman CapoGAn.) When you bury those 
bodies that come back from Boston, are they numbered ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. They are not numbered ? 

A. No, sir; there is only the number of the cross, CXPI. 
Once in a while we get hold of the name and bury them by 
name. If we know the name we bury by the name; and if 
the cipher is on it we bury by the cipher. 


EPOPOPOPOPES 
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(. Who marks those numbers on the crosses out there 

in the burial ground? 

The painter. 

After burial? 

Oh, no; the crosses are already made and painted. 
You take them out in rotation? 

Yes, siz. 

(By Alderman FARWELL.) Do I understand you to 
say that the bodies are prepared or cut open by somebody 
over there, and they do not wait till the autopsy takes 
place? 

AS es; SIr. 

@. Then the doctors who perform the autopsy do not 
cut them open? Somebody else cuts them open? 

A. Ido not know who cuts them open. 

@. But they are cut open before the autopsy takes 
place ? 

A Yes, S10. 

(At this point the book referred to by the witness was 
brought in by the messenger.) 

Q. (By Alderman Notan.) Mr. Galvin, do you remem- 
ber burying Mary Myers ? 

a. Whow 

@. Mary Myers; a woman named Mary Myers. ‘This is 
your writing in this book ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. You keep a memorandum of the date of death, and 
burial also ? 

A. Yes, sir; when I can get it. 

Q. Here is an entry, “Mary Myers; died June 2, buried 
June 29; grave 644.” 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That body was kept twenty-seven days. Do you 
know any reason why that body was kept so long? 

A. I cannot bury any body till I get orders. 

Q. Where was it kept? In the morgue all the time? 

A. In the morgue all the time. 

Q. William Minx was kept nineteen days, —grave 645. 
Here is one of Charles Brown, died May 24, buried June 29. 
That is a month and five days afterwards. All of these are 
not dated, are they ? 

A. Some of them aint; I could not get the dates of the 
death. 

(J. And lots of these were buried about the same time. 
Here is Mary Cleary, died May 21, and buried June 238; 
Jobn F. Kelly died April 27, buried June 3. April 27 to 


SOPOPop 
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May 27 is one month; one month and seven days. Almost 
a week over a month, grave 629. Oramel Sentin died May 
29, buried June 29, one month. Dan McClusky died May 
20, buried June 29, one month and nine days the body was 
kept. Here is one box marked CX, buried April 13 in 
grave 629. Do you know whom that was ? 


A. No, sit. 

(. No means of identification ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Is that one of the boxes you have referred to? 

A BS, Sirs 

(. One box marked CVII or 11, I do not know which — 


The CHAIRMAN. — Those are returns, I suppose, Mr. 
Galvin? 

The WITNEss. — Yes, sir. 

@. (By Alderman Nouan.) There are quite a number 
here that do not give any date of death; there are a whole 
lot here without any dates. 

@. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Was this box that came 
back, in which you say you saw the dismembered body — 
was it one of the institution boxes? 

A. No, sir; a regular common box just the same as 
undertakers use for coffins. 

@. How did you know that the City of Boston had any 
right to bury it down here ? 

A. I got orders to. . 

@. Do the bodies generally come back in the boxes in 
which they are shipped to the city ? 


A. No, sir. 

@. They do not generally ? 

POON oisir. 

Q. They generally come back in another box, do they? 
A. Yes, sir. 

(). And generally with some mark on them ? 

A. Marked witha cipher. 

@. That is what I mean. They do not generally come 


back in the regular institution box. 

A. Very seldom. 

Q@. (By Alderman Nouan.) Myr. Galvin, Ann Hayes 
died June 16, 1902, and was buried July 29, 1902, in grave 
605. Thomas F. Burke died March 20, 1902, and was buried 
March 29, 1902, in grave 606; and there is a foot-note here 
“medical college,” or, a note across the foot of the two of 
them, *‘ medical college.” What do you mean by that? 

A. Those were returned. 

Alderman Noutan.— Under the law I presume medical 
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colleges are allowed to keep them fourteen days. I do not 
know how much longer. That is, fourteen days before an 
autopsy, before the dissection. 

@. (By the CHarrMAN.) Do you find those boxes in 
any way out of the ordinary in regard to smell or anything ? 

A NO}: Sir. 

Q. Mr. Galvin, what is the general feeling of the inmates 
as to the treatment and so forth ? 

A. Well, there is considerable growling. More or less 
growling. 

Q. Is it general or is it among a certain few? 

A. The biggest part of the time it is general. 

Q. Is it as strong now as it was some three or four 
months ago? 


ie wIN Oe Sil 

(. Do you know any reason why it shouldn’t be? 

A. Ido not. 

(. Is the food any better to-day than it was then ? 

A. Oh, yes: 

(. Might that be one of the reasons why there isn’t so 


much objection ? 

A. It might be one of the reasons ; yes, sir. 

@. Did you ever hear any of the men complain about the 
condition of the beds, and so forth, in the wards ? 

A..= No; sir. 

(. The main objection is the food ? 

A. The main objection is the food, yes. 

@. Do you hear much objection on account of not receiv- 
ing proper medical attendance ? 

A. Yes, I hear some of the complaints about that. 

@. Do they ask you, every patient, to get them medical 
attendance ? 

A. Yes, sir; and generally I go to the telephone and 
telephone right after it. 

Q. You generally succeed in getting medical attendance 
for them ? 

AG.=Y €8;"Sit. 

Q@. Then, if they get medical attendance just as soon as 
they ask for it they ought not to have complaint about that. 

A. They generally come Over now quite promptly. 

(. We are not so anxious to find out what is happening 
at the present time, but more to find out the action that led 
up to this investigation. Say four, five, or six months ago, was 
the medical attendance as prompt as it is to-day ? 

A. No, sir; no where near. I know that for a fact. 

Q. Atthat time if a man was sick, and told you about 
it, a medical attendant wouldn’t come as quickly as to-day ? 
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A NOY At, 

@. Whom did you generally nbtify ? 

A. I would go to the telephone, and call up the office, 
and tell them I wanted a doctor. 

(. Whom did you speak to in the office ? 

A. Sometimes I would get the major, and sometimes I 
would get a clerk and give him the message. 

Q. How long did you have to wait before a doctor came 
over? 

A. We— [have waited for an hour. 

@. Did you ever understand that there was any objection 
among the inmates of the institution in regard to being shaved ? 

A. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is all. Any questions by any 
members of the committee ? 

Q. (By Alderman FLANAGAN.) I would lke to ask, 
Mr. Galvin, what these tags are for. 

A. The tags for returned bodies. 

(. And some have names stamped on them, and some 
have not? : 

A. If I get the name I[ put it on myself. - 

(. Where do you get the name from ? 

A. I get the name from the box. 

Q. You do not get any name from those that come from 
Waterman ? 

A. Sometimes I do, and sometimes from the box. 

(. And some are from Charlestown ? 

A. And some are from Charlestown. 

@. You do not get their names — 

A. No, sir. 

(. You simply know where they come from, that is all. 

A. That is all. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLAn.) I see the entry here in the 
book, “Thomas Winslow, died January 19, 1902, buried. 
July 2, 1902, grave 568,” and it says Picteh anh “ for 
scientific purposes, Charlestown.” Do you ship many bodies 
to Charlestown for scientific purposes ? ; 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What does that mean? Do you know anything 
about it? (Showing book to the witness.) 

A. I- guess that must be — Oh, that Elizabeth Ross 
came from Charlestown. 

Q. Hurley had that memorandum ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Alderman NOLAN.) What do you mean by “ for 
scientific purposes ” ? 
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A. They come from Waterman’s. 
Q. And that ‘died in Charlestown Almshouse ” ? 
A. One of them died there. Winslow died there. 
@. Ross is the one you have got here’? 
A. Ross is the one that comes from Charlestown. 
@. And returned from Charlestown here to be buried ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Do you usually bury the ones that come from Charles- 
town Almshouse here? 

A. No. 

@. Is this an exceptional case? 

A. I suppose it is. | 

@. Itis somarkedhere. There isa foot-note here making 
that statement. I just wanted to know what it meant, that’s 
all. 

A. Yes, sir, I supposed so. 

Q. Now, referring back to the boxes, you said that on 
some of them there were no marks at all? 
No, sir, and there was not on some boxes. 
On some of the boxes theye were no marks? 
No, sir. 
These boxes evidently were marked when they came 


SNO 


Yes, sir. 

Or you would not have had the means of identification ? 
No, sir. 

Some were marked and some were not? 

Some were marked and some were not marked. 

(By Mr. Dopsrns.) Do you remember, Mr. Galvin, 
in the case of this Myers woman, about Orderly O’Connor 
making any reference to her body? 

A. -No, ‘sir, 

@. Do you know whether he had charge of her body, to | 
bury it or put it in the box ? 

A. Oh, he might have put it in the box. 

Q. Or after the autopsy was performed, or anything like 
that ? 

A. I don’t know anything about that, sir. I couldn’t tell 
you anything about that, sir. 

Q@. Couldn’t you tell me whether he made any referenee 
to the time it was there, before it was buried, or whether he 
referred to it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Mr. Galvin, does this book 
belong to the institution, or is it your own book? Do you 
keep this record for the benefit of the institution ? 


epereriope> 
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Yes, sir. 
Do you make your returns from this book ? 
Yes, sir. 
You made it for the benefit of the institution ? 
Yes, sir. 
Do you make a transcript of this book ? 
Yes, sir; I leave it to the clerk in the office. 
You are supposed to keep this book, are you? 
Yes, sir. 
It is not your own private book, but is kept for the 
efit of the institution ? 
A. No, sir; it is not my own private book. 
Q. It is a book that you keep as an officer of the insti- 
tution ? 
a JAP DSS BIT 
Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) In regard to this body which 
you spoke of, where the condition was very bad, do you know 
why that body happened to be taken to the morgue ? 
A. Because they could not bury it. 
Q. Do you know whether it was removed from the bury- 
ing-ground at the request of friends ? 
No, ma’am. 
You don’t know that ? 
No, ma'am. 
What body was it? 
I don’t know what body it was. 
Do you remember any instance of a body being Lae 
up a t the request of friends ? 
Being taken up out of the burial-ground ? 
Yes. 
Yes, ma’am. I havetaken them up myself. 
How many ? 
Well, I have taken up two. 
Do you think this was one of the bodies ? 
No, maam; it was not. The one, you mean, that 
smelled so over there. No, I ain’t talking about that one. 
I ain’t speaking of that one at all. It was prior to that. 
Q. The body that was put on the floor? 


ECP OPOPOPOD 


be 


2 OPOPOD 


POPOPOrs 


Aa ees 
(. You are positive that was not the one you are speak- 
ing of? 


A. I am positive that is not the one I am speaking 
of. I think the stains are on the floor yet, to this day, from 
that one that I speak about. 

@. Do you remember, Mr. Galvin, who these people were 
that were taken up? 
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A. No; Ido not remember who these people were that 
were taken up. I don’t recall that. I could by the book. 

Q. You could by the book? ; 

A SY 88. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Well, I should like you to let us know 
later, please’; there is no hurry about it. 

Alderman NoLan. — What do you want to get ? 

Mrs. LincoLtn.— There are two bodies that were disin- 
terred at the request of friends, and I want to get at that. 

Alderman NoLANn. — Here is one right here, a memorandum 
of one right here at the top of the page. (Reading.) “ Den- 
nis Callahan, Owen C. Hurley, removed. Died May 7, and 
was buried Feb. 25.” 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Do you know anything 
about the burial of somebody named Callahan ? 

A. Dennis Callahan was put in where I took the body of 
Owen C. Hurley from — grave 615. Then there is Michael 
Shaughnessy —is the last one taken up. 

Q. At the request of relatives ? 

sXe Pag 1 Diemer 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoxn.) At the request of relatives ? 

A. Yes, maam. Buried February 25. 

@. You don’t think that that body that was taken up was 
the one that was on the floor? Are you sure of that, now, 
that that body that was taken up was not the one that was 
on the floor? 

A. Neither one of them. 

@. You are positive of that? 

A. Yes, ma’am, I am positive of it. 

Q. Now, Mr. Galvin, if you thought that this body was 
not in good condition, why didn’t you call the attention of 
the superintendent to it? 

A. They are always back and forth over in there, and 
can see for themselves. 

Q. That is not an answer to my question. You are an 
officer of this institution. If you thought that this body was 
not in good condition, why di‘n’t you call the attention of 
the superintendent to it? 

A. Ihave called it to his attention several times. 

Q. Why didn’t you that time call the attention of the 
superintendent to it ? 

A. Perhaps I did. I may have done so. 

Q. Will you say that you did call his attention to it? 

A. Iwill not say for certain that I called his attention to 
it. I have several times called his attention to the fact that 
there was bodies in the morgue there that should be buried. 
I have several times called his attention to that fact. 
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Q. Will you say you did eall his attention to it that time? 

A. No; I shall not say that I did or that I didn’t. I 
cannot say. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Is it his place to do so? Isn’t it the 
orderley’s place? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — He testified before that he did not, and 
I want to know why he did not. 

The Witness. —I testified to that several times. I did 
call his attention several times, but I could not say that I 
did that particular time. 

Q. You have said that bodies were cut up and left over 
night ? 

A. Yes, ma‘am. 

Can you give anyinstance of that ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. I wish you would give us an instance of that. 

A. Schlack. 

@. That is the body of one that was left over night ? 

A. Schlack. I think that is the name. 

@. Do you know that the doctors sometimes sew up the 
di 
A 


Q. You do? 

A. I had occasion to know it, because one time I went 
for a body there and the body was not sewed up, and I had 
to wait there for the doctor to sew it up. Dr. Snow came and 
sewed it up. 

Q. But you testified just now that the orderly sewed it up. 

A. Yes, I did, but in this case I say Dr. Snow sewed it 
up. 
Q. What orderly did you see sew it up?- 

A. Hughes. 
Q. How often did you ever see a body sewed up by an 
orderly ? 

A. Only once. 

Q. Who generally sewed up the bodies ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Whom do you think? 

A. I don’t know anything about it. 

. But you are ready to say that the doctors do sew up 
the bodies ? 

A. No,I am not ready to say. I say I saw Dr. Snow 
sew up one and I saw an orderly sew up one. 

@. Did you see the doctor sew up the body ? 

A. Isaw him come up and sew up a body that had been 
on the table, a body that I was waiting for to ship to Boston. 
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QO. He sewed it up? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q@. Mr. Galvin, you spoke about not having services held 
at the graves ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. I want to ask you are pains taken in this institution 
to have the patients prepared for death before death? 

A. I suppose there are. 

Q. Don’t you know it? 

A. No, ma’am, I don’t know it. I know the clergymen 
come down here, but I suppose they prepare them in the 
hospital when they are sick or in danger of death. 

But you don’t know that ? 

No, I do not know that. 

Are the people decently buried ? 

Yes, they are decently buried. 

Are the graves properly marked ? 

Yes, the graves are properly marked. 

Do the grave-diggers give you proper assistance ? 
They do. 

How many assistants are there ? 

Sometimes two, sometimes one. It depends on the 
number of graves there are to dig. If there is three or four 
graves to dig there, there may be three or four men. 

@. But you have a-sufficient number of men to assist you 
in digging the graves ? 

A. Yes, maam. 

Q. Do you know whether bodies are kept sometimes by 
request of relatives ? 

A. Kept at the request of relatives ? 

@. When relatives do not ‘send immediately for the 
bodies, do you know sometimes of their being kept ? 

Alderman NouAn. — You might ask him if he knows what 
the rule is in regard to holding bodies. 

Q. I will put it in another way. Do you know of bodies 
being held to await the convenience of relatives ? 

A. I have heard, yes. 

@. You have spoken of the patients not being classified 
here. Do you know that there is a new hospital here? 

Pisndl CO, 
~Q. Do you know what that new hospital is for? 

A. I don’t know. They say it is for consumption — 
tuberculosis. 

(). Are those people in that building separate from the 
others ? 

A. I suppose they are, yes. 
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Q. Where were those people before the hospital was 
built? Do you know what ward they were in, in the old 
hospital, before that new hospital was built ? 

A. I don’t know what ward they were in. I suppose 
they were in the main wing then. 

Q. You said you could not take a case to a separate place 
unless it was sent to the hospital. What do you mean by 
that ? 

A. How do you mean? 

Q. I wanted to know what you meant by that ? 

A. I don’t understand it. 

Q. You said you could not take a case to a separate 
place unless it was sent to a hospital. What did you mean? 

Alderman Nouan. — Mrs. Lincoln, aren’t you getting 
confounded? Haven't you got it mixed? The chairman 
asked him why, when this Morris Horn was here, he did not 
report it back to the hospital, and he said that he did not 
consider that he had the right to report it back. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — No, sir. He was asked a question, and 
he said he could not take a case to a separate place unless it 
was sent to the hospital, and I wanted to show that that was 
not so. 

@. The people are classified according to health and 

disease, aren’t they? | 
' A. No, because if they were, this Morris Horn and this 
other patient would not be put into this building where they 
were all healthy men. 

@. Did you report that to the superintendent ? 

A. No, because they sent them here. ‘The doctor sent 
him from the hospital to this building. If that man is not 
fit to come here, why did they send him here ? 

Q. I want to ask you why didn’t you report it? 

A. What right did I have to report it? 

Q. If the man was not fit to be here, why didn’t you 
report it to the superintendent ? 

A. I didn’t know that he was not fit to be here. The 
inmates complained of him, and the doctors sent him right 
over there. 

Q. I want to know why, if there was complaint about 
this man, you did not report it to your superior officer ? 

A. Well, my superior officer took it upon himself to 
transfer that man over here, and I had no right to dictate to 
him. 

Q. Did you report this to the superintendent? 

A. I did not. 

Q. When was this? Can you fix the date? 
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A.. I could not fix the date. 
Ore Try: 
A. It was here this fall. 
Q@. Did you ever see Mr. Toulmin, the Protestant minister, 
o to the morgue? 
A. No, ma’am, I did not, never. 
@. You never knew of his holding services there? 
A. No, I never did. 
The CHAIRMAN. — Who? . 
Mrs. Lincoun. — Mr. Toulmin, the Protestant minister, 
who has sometimes held services over bodies. 

Q. The other day, Mr. Galvin, it was stated that there 
was no order in the wards until lately. Have you anything 
to say about that? 

A. Noorder in the wards? I don’t understand what you 
mean. 

Alderman Nouan. — Mr. Galvin has not testified as to 
that, has he ? 

Alderman BromBere. —I think if Mrs. Lincoln wants to 
call Mr. Galvin in rebuttal she may do so at the proper time, 
but at the present time I think she should confine herself to 
going over the testimony which he has already given. 

The CHArRMAN.—I think Mrs. Lincoln might ask Mr. 
Galvin what he knows about the condition in the wards at 
any time of day or night, or she may call him in rebuttal 
later. 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — I am perfectly willing to leave it in that 
way. 

0. You have testified that you sometimes had to wait an 
hour for a doctor to come over? 

A. I did; yes, ma’am. 

@. Is that a matter of common occurrence ? 

A. It is not now; it was last winter. 

(). What time last winter? 

A. I couldn’t tell you the exact date. I didn’t take 
down the dates or anything. A wardman happened to come 
to me and told me a man was sick, and I rung up the hos- 
pital and asked for the doctor. 

Q. Did you ever report that to the superintendent ? 

A. No, ma’am; I didn’t. I didn’t know as I had charge 
of the doctors. 

. Q. What is your duty in the buildng? What are your 
duties here? 

A. What are my duties here? My duty is relief officer, 
undertaker, tend the dining-room — 

Q. What work do you do here? 
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A. What work do I do here? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Well, I dish out the food for the men in the dining- 
room, and then the undertaking and burying bodies and 
shipping to the boats and going for the mails. 

Q. Yourchief duties here are attending to the mail and 
seeing that the proper burials are attended to? 

Yes, ma’am. 

@. I want to ask you about the towels. Are there 
plenty of towels in this building? 

A. There should be. I aint nothing to do with the 
towels. 

Alderman Notan.—I think you have a right to cross- 
examine this man on his testimony of to-day, but I don’t 
think you have a right to put in these matters now at this 
time, as he has not testified to these things to-day. I think 
you ought to confine yourself to going over the testimony 
he has given, and not interject these things in here to-day. 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — Very well. 

Alderman NoLan. — It will get this thing all mixed upsif 
you do. Later on you can recall him if you want to. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Yes, I shall want to. 

Q. In regard to the bodies that are returned, Mr. Galvin, 
are they decently buried ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Do you know that a record of those bodies is kept 
by the superintendent ? 

A. I suppose so. 

Q. Do you know that? 

A. No, I don’t know that. 

@. You never heard him mention it? 

A. No, I did not. 

Alderman BRoMBERG. — He said he did not know. 

The Witness. — They always want a record from me, 
though. 

Q. Who asked you to keep the record that you Beop 

A. The superintendent. 

Q. What superintendent ? 

A. Superintendent Hopkins. 

And why don’t you put the dates down? The 
alderman said there are a number there in that book with- 
out any special date of burial. 

_ A. Iput the dates there on all that I get the dates of. 

Alderman NoLAn.— On some returned bodies he had 
the date of return. He has evidently put down the dates 
when he got them. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — He has got one here, “C. X. 615, 
returned.” All those that died here and were buried fierce: 
he has got all those. 

Q. Who gives you the date of death? 

A. I take it off the coffin. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — I think that is all. 

Q. (By Alderman BromBere.) Mr. Galvin, you said 
that the body of Dennis Callahan was put in the place of 
another body ? 

Ax» Yesor.Owen,C. Hurley: 

Q. Now, what did you mean by being put in the place of 
Owen C. Hurley? 

A. Why, Owen C. Hurley was taken up and his body 
sent to the city. 

Q. Taken up from where? 

A. ‘Taken up from the grave and sent to the city to his 
friends, and the body of Dennis Callahan was put in the 
place of it. 

@. You mean to say that the body of Dennis Callahan 
was buried in the grave which was formerly occupied by 
Owen C. Hurley ? 

A. Yes. 

@. You say that the body of Schlack was left in an ex- 
posed condition over night ? 

ACY: 

(). How do you happen to recall the name of Schlack in 
this case ? 

Because he was a little bit of a man there. 

You knew him in life? 

Yes, I knew him. 

Do you know what he was supposed to die of ? 

No, sir, I couldn’t tell you. 

Was he a hospital patient? 

Well, he was in the institution first, and then he was: 
shift ed over to the hospital and he died there. 

He died there? 

Yes, sir, he died there. 

And then his body was taken to the morgue? 

Yes, then his body was taken to the morgue. 

When did you first notice that body in the morgue ? 
I went over there fora body to ship up town, and the 
operating-room door was open, of course. 

@. The autopsy room, you mean? 

A. Yes, the operating room. That is the operating 
room. 

Q@. It was not at that time the operating room ? 
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ERS INOS SIT: : 

Q. You mean the autopsy room? 

AG..+-Y. 68, Sir: 

Q. Go ahead. 

A. And I went to look at the bodies there, and I seen 


this man on the table. An orderly came in with me, and I 
says, “ Who’s that man on the table?” and he says, “ That’s 
old Schlack,”’ and I went and looked at him. 

Q. And he was cut? 

A., Yes,’sir. : 

@. Entire incision had been made from one end of the 
body to the other? 

Yes; he was not cut open, though — just slit down. 
Slit? 

He was just slit down. 

The incision had not been made? 

No, sir. 

When did you see him again ? 

Isaw him the next morning when went foranother body. 
What was his condition then ? 

He was all open then. 

And laying on the table? 

And laying on the table. 

Did you see him after that ? 

No, sir. 

When were you called in to bury Schlack ? 

I don’t know, sir; it is on the book there, I guess. 

Do you recollect how long after you saw him on the 
autopsy table cut open you were called on to bury him * 2 

A. Icould not say, sir, how long it was after I saw him 
on the autopsy table that I was called upon to bury him. 

(). Was he buried here or was he sent to Boston? 

A. I could not say, sir, whether he was buried here or 
sent to Boston. 

Q. In reply to Mrs. Lincoln you spoke about decent 
burial ? 

A, . Yes, sir. 

Q. Won't you define what you mean by “decent 
burial?” 

A. When once they are taken out of the morgue there 
they are handled as decently as we can handle them, carried 
to the burying ground and lowered into the grave, and then 
the grave is filled in just the same as in any burial ground. 

Q. You would term decent burial, then, simply in refer- 
ence to the handling of the coffin decently and lowering it 
into the grave? 
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A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q. You mean simply that portion of the burial which we 
term interment ? 

eco ay aa bhp 

Q. They were handled decently in that regard? 

es = BE. SITs 

Q. But you have testified that you have not seen any 
religious ceremonies at the grave ? 

A. No, sir, I never saw one at the grave. 

(Q. Have you ever been requested to notify a clergyman 
to attend the ceremony at the grave ? 

ALeNOZBIT. 

Q. How long have you been an officer here ? 

A. An officer here? Nine years. 

Q. You have been here nine years, and you have served 
as undertaker nine years? 

A. I have not been undertaker nine years. 

Q. How. long have you been here serving as under- 
taker ? 

A. Four or five years. 

(. And during all that time you have never seen any 
religious ceremony at the grave at any time? 

A NOS SI: 

@. Never at the grave? 

A. No, sir, I never have. 

(. Orin the morgue? 

A. No, sir, I never did. 

@. I was about to ask you whether you include any 
religious ceremony in the category of decent burial ? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLtAn.) Mr. Galvin, have you ever 
assisted in preparing the bodies for burial, that is, putting 
them into the coffin, etc. ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you just tell the committee about what the 
routine work in regard to that is, from the time they are 
through with the autopsy? We will confine ourselves to 
those that are autopsied and buried here. 

A. Ihave stood there and waited for a body and after it 
was sewed up go to work and wash it, and I take a shroud 
and put it on and put the stockings on and get it ready and 
then put it into the coffin. . 

(). Are those the ones that are buried here or the ones 
that are sent to Boston ? 

A. It don’t make any difference where they are sent to, 
they are all treated alike. 
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(. Did you ever see one that the same care was not 
taken of it? 

A. No, sir, never did. 

Q. You never did. I just wanted to find out about that. 
There was some conflicting testimony. You were asked by 
Mrs. Lincoln whether you knew that bodies had been kept a 
long time to await the convenience of friends to come and 
claim them? 

A... Yes; sir. 

(. About how long was the longest time you have known 
them to be kept? 

A. Well, there was the case of Kelly that was kept here, 
I guess, over a month for his friends, waiting for his friends. 

Q.. Kelly? 

A. I think Kelly was his name, that was kept over a 
month here for his friends to call for him. 

@. What eventually became of that body? 

A. Had to be buried here. 

Q. Is that that John F. Kelly that you have got the 
entry on? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are there any other cases that you know of? 

A. Yes, sir, I know of other cases, but I don’t recollect 
them now. 

(). What is the longest time that you can tell us of? 

A. I think that Kelly is the longest that I remember of ? 

(. One month, you say? 

AjS=Ves= sir: 

Alderman NouLAn. — That’s about all I want to know. 

Q. (By Councilman BRADLEY.) I was informed to-day 
by a party in regard to the case of a box that was sent up 
town about a year ago. Do you use the same coffins now 
that you used a year ago? 

A;= Yes, sir. 

(. I mean the same shape? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. With the shoulders on it? 

O. - YOs,- 

And do you also put a shroud on the bodies when 
they are going up there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the nature of the shroud —is it just the 
same as the ordinary shroud for an old woman ? 

A. Split down the back. 

(. Is it in the shape of a chemise? 

A. Yes, sir; but it is made of bleached cotton. 
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Q. Are you sure you did not send that body up a year 
ago in a shoe-box — something like a shoe-box ? 

A. A shoe-box ? | 

(. Well, there were cracks in the box about so big. 
You could see right into it? 

A. Let’s see. Yes, that is the body — ’tain’t a year ago. 

(. Well, it’s around a year ago; I didn’t exactly get the 
date. 

A. There was a body taken up here a while ago. It was 
the body of Owen C. Hurley. That coffin was split the 
whole length of the cover, that box. That went in a metallic 
casket and box that was sent down for it. 

(. No; this was an old lady. 

A. I don’t recollect of anything of that kind. I don’t 
think it ever went from here. 

@. Do you recollect of an old lady being sent from 
Charlestown over here that died shortly after she arrived 
here ? 

A. No, Ido not. What was her name? 

Q. I don’t know her name, but I know the party that 
received the box, and I know the party that has got the box 
to-day and is going to keep it. 

A. I don’t recollect it. It might have been. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincouty.) Did I understand you that all 
the bodies are buried in shrouds ? 

A. Yes, all that I have seen so far; yes. 

Q. A body is never buried with just a winding sheet 
around it? 

A. No, not that I know of. 

Q.. Do you know of your own knowledge of bodies being 
sent to Waterman for the colleges, or did you just imagine it ? 

A. I don’t know whether they were sent to Waterman 
for the colleges or what they were sent to him for. I know 
that they were sent to him, but what they were sent to him 
for I don’t know. 

Q. I would like you to tell this committee where the 
coffins are made that we use here? 

A. In the carpenter’s shop on the island here. 

(J. And you never saw a box of that kind, a coffin of that 
kind or description, split down? 

A. No, ma’am, I never did, except this one that I speak 
of, that we took out of the ground and put into a leaden 
casket; that one that Owen C. Hurley was in. 

Q. Tell what you did with it? 

A. We went to work and had to put it in the morgue 
there, and then they sent down the hermetically-sealed case. 
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Q. The relatives? 

A. The relatives; and then we had it put into that and 
shipped up town. 

Q@. But you have never seen any such box as the coun- 
cilman described sent away from this island ? 

A. No, ma’am, I never did. 

(J. Not even an outside box ? 

A. Not even an outside box. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Are you in the morgue all 
the time — that is, every time a body is prepared for burial 
or do you go there when the bodies are in the coffin ? 

A. Sometimes they are boxed already for me. 

Q. So that you are not in a position to state that all 
bodies have shrouds on them ? 

A. No, I could not state that. All that I have seen 
have always had shrouds on them. I have seen them put 
them on. 

@. You say these shrouds are open in the back? 

A. Yes, the shrouds are open in the back. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) You said that all the bodies 
you had seen had shrouds on them? 

At <*Yessimaam. 

@. And do you know that it is the rule of the institution 
that they shall have shrouds on them? 

A. Yes, ma’am; I knew that. 

Councilman BRADLEY. — Before we go away I would like 
to see one of those shrouds so that I can identify the shroud 
that is up town now that I saw. 

The Witness. —I think I can get one downstairs before 
you go. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How many burials do you 
have in a year? 

A. I could not say. 

Q. You don’t know? 


A. I don’t know. ; . 
Q@. Have you any idea how many you have in the course 
of a year? 


A. No;I have no idea. 

Q. You don’t know. You said that you do not know 
whether any services have been held, that you do not know 
of any services having been held over any dead bodies ? 

No, sir; I don’t. 

In the chapel or not? 

No, sir. 

No prayers said at the grave when they are buried? 
No, sir. 
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@. Have you got a memorandum of all the bodies shipped 
to Boston? 

A. No, sir; I don’t keep no memorandum of them. 

Q. You only keep a memorandum of what you bury 
here ? 


A. Yes, sir; I only keep a memorandum of what we bury 


Q. Have you got a memorandum of, say, last year? 

A. There is part of it in that, yes, sir. 

@. Have you got the other part of it in any other book? 

A. I don’t know where it is, no, sir. 

@. How does the number of deaths compare with the 
number last year ? 

A. Icouldn’t say, I never looked back. 

Q. What would you say, in your opinion ? 

A. I don’t know. I think there has been more deaths 
this year than last. 

Q. You think there are more deaths up to this time this 
year than there were in the same time last year? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You have also said in some of your testimony that 
the number of deaths are not near so numerous as they were 
some time ago? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Has it been so every year since you have had charge 
of the burial of the bodies ? 

A. I never noticed it. 

Q. Can you refresh your memory any so as to look up 
last year or the year before last to find out? 

A. No. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoxy.) I don’t think you wanted to 
give the impression, Mr. Galvin, that there was no record of 
bodies sent away from here to friends. You mean to say 
that you do not keep the records. 

A. That’s what I* meant to say, that I don’t keep the 
record, 

Q. (By the CHAtRMAN.) Do you know who has those 
records ? 

No, sir; I do not. 

Do you know whether there is a record kept or not? 
I do not know, sir. 

If there was a record kept, who would keep it? 

I suppose the clerk in the office would keep it. 

The clerk in the office? Under the direction of the 
super intendent ? 

A. Yes, under the direction of the superintendent. 
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WiLuiAM O. PLatz — Sworn. 


And your duties are what ? 
Well, I am on part of the night and go through the 
institution and the out-buildings and on the outside. 

@. Do you act in any other capacity at any time? 

A. Yes; I relieve the relief officer and also the receiving 
officer ? 

Q@. You relieve the relief officer and also the receiving 
officer ? ; 

A. Yes; and also the receiving officer. 

@. When you relieve the relief officer, what duties do 
you have to perform? 

A. Well, taking up the passes at the boat and sending 
up the bodies to the city, if there are any to be taken 


ap: 


@. (By Mr. Dopsins.) What’s your full name? 
A. William O. Platz. 

(. You are an officer in this institution? 

A. Yes. 

@. What is your position, please ? 

A. Watchman. 

Q). 

A. 


@. Do you act as the undertaker in that case? 

A. Ido act as the undertaker in that case, yes, sir. 

@. Do you bury any bodies? 

A. No; I have never buried any since I have been here. 

Q. When you send up the bodies to the city do you 
help them to take them from the morgue ? 

A. Yes, sir; I take them right out of the morgue ? 

(). - Then you go right into the morgue and take them ? 

A. Yes, sir; go right in and take them out of the chest. 

@. Do you assist in putting them into the coffins ? 

A. Sometimes I have assisted. 

Q. In that case what condition have you found them in? 

A. Well, the conditions, I would say mostly, that they 


were fairly well. 

Q. Fairly well. Do you remember of the case of the 
body of Mary Myers? 

A. Mary Myers? 

Ean a 

Az -Yes;-sir;" 1 do. 

Q. What makes you remember that body in particular? 

A. Well, she stayed on the dissecting table over there 
from Saturday noon time to Sunday noon time. 

Q. Did you speak to anybody about it or anybody 
to you? 
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A. Well, I didn’t speak to anybody about it, because I 
didn’t think at the time that it was any of my business, but 
I heard Mr. O’Connor, the orderly, tell one of the orderlies 
to come over there and help him take that out, that it had 
been over there from Saturday noon time, and it was then 
about one o’clock, Sunday. 

@. You heard O’Connor tell that to another orderly ? 

A. Yes, sir; to another orderly. 

@. What was the name of the other orderly ? 

A. Brown. 

@. Did he happen to make any other remark than that 
he wanted him to go over and help him? 

A. No; only that he guessed he would have to help him 
to clean up, he supposed. 

Q. Did you ever hear O’Connor make any other remark ? 

A. No; only that he said that things were not left just 
right there when he went in sometimes. 

Q. Did he say something about the barrels outside of the 
morgue ? 

A. Well, about throwing the waste stuff in there. He 
said he used to throw things in there that he found on 
the floor. 

Q. Did he mention down in the room downstairs that he 
found the cats feeding there on those barrels? 

A. I believe he did, one time. 

Q. You believe he did? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you ever, when you have been in that morgue, 
assisted in putting the bodies into the coffins, and what did 
you do? | 

A. Well, in assisting I just merely lifted them off the 
board, putting them into the chest, and sealing up and screw- 
ing on the lid. 

@. Were those bodies covered ? 

A. Covered with a sheet, yes, sir. 

@. Did you find anything else on them? 

A. Robes, yes, and such things as that. 

Q. Did you ever go into the morgue and find a body on 
the table uncovered ? 

Yes, once. 

Once; when was that, please ? 

That was some time in May, the month of May. 
This May ? 

Yes. . 

Do you know what body it was? 

It was the body of Bridget Cassidy. 
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Bridget Cassidy. Had that body been autopsied ? 

Yes, sir, it was. 

What condition was it in when you saw it? 

Well, the body had been washed out. 

It had been washed out? 

Yes, sir, but there was some sawdust on the table and 
e on the body, but it was sewed up. 

It was sewed up, but there was no covering on it? 

A. No covering at all. 

Mr. Doxssins. — That’s all. 

Q. (By Alderman BRoMBERG.) How do you happen to 
remember, Mr. Platz, that the uncovered body was Bridget 
Cassidy ? 

A. Well, because I helped to carry the body from the 
east wing to the morgue. 

(. After death? 

A. After death, yes, sir. 

Q. And how long after that was it that you saw the body 
there uncovered in the morgue ? 

A. About three days. 

@. About three days. When you brought the body from 
the morgue to the east wing, did you help place it in the 
refrigerator ? 

A. Yes, sir; I always do in a case of that kind. 

@. And the next time you saw the body was when it was 
on the autopsy table? 

A. Yes, sir; the next time I saw the body was when it 
was on the autopsy table. 

Q. What part of the day was it, do you remember? 

A. That was in the night time, about twenty minutes of 
ten in the evening. 

Q. In the evening? 

A. In the evening. 

(. And when you came into the morgue at that time you 
saw the body of Bridget Cassidy lying on the autopsy table ? 

Ay mY 68> Sir, 

Q. How came you to be there at that time of night ? 

A. Istart on the nine o'clock wind going through the 
institution, and I generally get through the wind about a 
quarter past nine, and then I start over to the hospital or in 
the main wing. That’s on the average about twenty-five 
minutes past, and that would bring me into the morgue 
about twenty minutes of ten or so. 

(. Is there a box in the morgue? 

A. No; only if I see a light there I go in—they were 
putting another body into the chest, the orderlies were. 
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Q. Did you help them? 

A. No, I didn’t help them. I went in and see it. 

Q. Tell us what you mean by the sawdust being on the 
body. ; 
A. Well, they pack the body with sawdust, I believe, so 
I understand, after removing. I never saw them do it, but 
the orderlies told me.. 

Q. You mean to say that in place of some of the parts of 
the bodies removed sawdust is placed in the body ? 

A. To fill the body up. 

Q. Where was the sawdust on this body when you saw 
this body? - 

A. On the table, and some on the body. 

@. Was the body sewed up? 

A. The body was sewed up, yes, sir. 

Q. How long after was this that you found it in that 
condition ? 


A. At the same time. - 

Q. That was in the evening? 

A. That was in the evening. 

Q. You mean, then, that the body had been autopsied ? 

AS ey OS ait: 

Q. And it was about to be washed and prepared for 
burial ? 


A. No, it was washed and sewed up. 

Q. It was all washed and sewed up, but you would say 
that there was sawdust on top cf it? 
A. On top of it, but that could be brushed off; it was 
all dry. 
~ Q. Is that the only one you ever saw in that condition ? 

A. Yes, sir— Bridget Cassidy. 

Q. Have you a key to the morgue? 

A. No, I have no key to the morgue. 

Q. How would you do if you wanted to go into the 
morgue ? 

A. Ishould probably have to goto the office to get a key 
to get in there? 

Q. And if you went to the office and asked for a key 
they would let you have it? 

A. Yes, sir, I suppose so. 

@. Do you remember handling a body with Mr. Galvin 
that was somewhat decompsed ? 

A. With Mr. Galvin? 

Q. Yes, assisting Mr. Galvin in handling a body ? 

A. No, Ido not. 

Q. Do you remember an instance of a very badly decom- 
posed body being in the morgue? 
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A. Well, I remember a few of them. 

Q. You remember anumber of them, do you? What is 
the last one you happen to think of ? 

Minks. 

That’s very recently ? 

LVS: 

Within three weeks ? 

Yes, three weeks. 

Within three weeks ? 

Within three weeks. 

How long before that was there another case? 

Oh, I don’t know. 

Two weeks before ? 

Well, no, I wouldn’t say. 

Four weeks ? 

I wouldn’t say, there has been so many of them. I 
wouldn’ t say; there is some of the bodies over there pretty 
strong at all times. 

Q. You mean bodies that are in the refrigerator ? 

A. Yes, they leave them in there quite a while. 

Q. How many bodies do you think within the last year 
have there been over there that you can remember of having 
been in very bad condition ? 

Well, I should say about eight or ten? 
You would say about eight or ten during the past 
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Have you ever seen those bodies ? 
I didn’t care to run the chance to look at them. 
You didn’t care to run the chance to look at them. 
So that you do not know what condition they were actually 
in, so far as a view of the body was concerned ? 
A. No, sir. 
@. You mean then that you know that the body was in 
bad condition owing to the offensive odor ? 
A. Owing to the odor, that’s all. 
@. Did you ever assist in burying bodies ? 
A. I have never buried any since I have been on the 
island. 
Q. Have you ever shipped any to Boston? 
A. Yes, I have shipped lots of them. 
@. So that you have shipped some to Boston. You 
would know what their condition was ? 
A. I didn’t hardly notice it after shipping them. They 
have been offensive even after sealing them up. 
@. What do you mean by sealing up ? 
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A. Screwing the lid on, and then the body is inside of 
two boxes, you might say. 

Q. Do you mean to say that none of the bodies are 
shipped to Boston without being in two boxes? 

A. Oh, no; that’s:a Board be Health rule, I believe. 

Q. You have never known any body to be shipped to 
Boston without being in two boxes ? 

ZissgeN Os 
. So that you could notice the odor from the outside 
box ? 


A NO; 
@. You have not? 
A. No. 


@. How late nights have you seen the light burning over 
in the morgue? 

A. About half-past ten. 

Q. That is about as late as you have seen the light burn- 
ing over in the morgue ? 

A. No; I have seen it in the morning, at three or four 
o'clock. 

(. You are one of the night watchmen ? 

A. Yes, sir; one of them. 

Q@. And you have seen the light over there burning at 
three or four o’clock in the morning? 

JA os, OS O6ar. 

Q. And you have gone over there to see what was going 
on? 
Yes. 
And what did you find going on? 
Found the orderlies handling the bodies. 
Have you seen autopsies being performed there ? 
As late as ten o'clock at night. 
Did you see the persons performing the autopsies ? 
I did at one time. 
Who? 
Dr. Gallagher was one and Dr. Draper was the other. 
Were there other doctors there? 
There were, but I could not tell you who they were. 
Are these doctors connected with the institution ? 
Dr. Gallagher is connected with the institution and so 
is Dr. Draper. 

Q. Do you know the nature of that case? Do you know 
why that autopsy had to be held at that time? : 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. Have you noticed anything in relation to the condi- 
tion of that morgue over there at any time? 
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* A. The condition? 

@. Yes, neglect as to the keeping of the morgue, as to 
the method of disposal of the material that comes from the 
morgue ? 

A. No; Iam not around there usually at that time. 

@. You never have noticed that particularly ? 

Roe No. 

Alderman BRoMBERG. — That is all. 

Q. (By the CHartrMAN.) How long have you been 
here ? 

Since last September. 

Do you remember when William Minks died ? 

Yes, sir. 

What was the condition of that body ? 

. Well, it was, as I said before, there was a very strong 
odor came from it. 

(. You said that some bodies are fairly well. Are any of 
them in such condition as to lead you to believe that they 
were kept longer than they should have been kept? 

A. The ones I have sent up town? 

(). Yes, or buried here. 

A. I never have buried any here, but those that I have 
sent up town were all right. 

Q. Do you know just about what the temperature of the 
ice-house is ? 

A. No, sir; I could not say. 

@. Do you know how often the ice is changed, or how 
often it is iced up? 

A. No, I do not. 

(. Who puts that in? 

A. Mr. Monahan. 

Q. What did O’Connor mean by saying that things were 
not left in just the condition they ought to be? 

A. I suppose that was in regard to the instruments, or 
something like that. 

(. Did you ever help him to clean up? 

A. No. 

Q. You don’t like that job? 

A. No, not me. 

(). He just asked you to come down there and help him 
clean up? 

A. No, not me. 

@. Who did he ask to come down there and help him 
to clean up? 

A. Mr. Brown, the orderly. I just overheard it. 

. Did Brown go down there and help him clean up? 
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A. Yes; the two started out together. € 
Q. Do you know whether there is any general dissatisfac- 

tion among the inmates-of the institution or not? 

A. General dissatisfaction? In what way ? 

Q. In regard to food or treatment, or anything of that 
kind? 

A. Yes, I believe there is. 

Q. What is the greatest dissatisfaction they have? With 
the food or the treatment, or what? 

A. Well, they claim that they are neglected all round — 
some of them. 

Q. Who do they blame mostly for it? 

A. Well— 

Q. The management? 

A. Well, I suppose the management at large, I suppose. 

Q. Do you notice that they are any better satisfied now 
than they were three months ago ? 

A. Well, they are —I guess. 

@. Do you know whether there is any change in the 
food ? 

A. There is; yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether there has been any change in 
the treatment ? 

A. Well, yes; there is a change in the treatment. 

Q. Do you know whether or not there is any other classi- 
fication among the inmates of the institution except that 
among the tuberculosis patients; that is, do they separate 
any other cases of diseases which might be contagious ? 

A. Ihave never known them to. 

Q. That is about the only contagious disease down here 
that is separated from the other inmates of the institution? 

A. That’s all. 

Q. Is there any classification of such diseases as syphilis, 
or anything of that kind? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Are they allowed to roam around the place? 

A. Oh, yes; they are all around. 

Q. Do you know anything about whether or not the 
barber shaves those with the others ? 

A. That is the hospital barber does that, you know. 

Q. I mean the barber who shaves the inmates of the 
institution here? 

A. He doesn’t shave no hospital patients here. He just 
shaves the men in the institution, that’s all. 

Q. Do you know whether he shaves diseased patients or 
not — whether he classifies them ? 
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Those men have no classification at all. He just goes 
pep? through. 

Are there any syphilitic patients in the institution ? 

I don’t think there is now. 

Has there been ? 

There has been; yes. 

Do you remember one Morris Horn? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you remember any others ? 

Sherlock. 

Any others ? 

No, that’s all. 

Do you remember that they were shaved by the 
barber at the same time that other men were shaved by the 
same utensils ? 

A. Well, I don’t suppose — probably they would be, most 
likely they would be; if they shaved here they would have 
to be shaved in this building. 

@. How long were they here, so far as you know? 

A. Well, I should say Morris Horn was here about a 
month, and the other fellow about two or three months, before 
he was discharged. 

@. Do you know any cases of abuse or ill-treatment, or 
any cases where inmates of the institution asked for medical 
assistance and did not receive it? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. (By Mrs. Liycoun.) Mr. Platz, you testified that 
the body of Mrs. Myers was left on the table twenty-four 
hours in the morgue. Did you know that from your own 
knowledge, or did you hear that ? 

A. As I stated I heard one orderly state it to the other 
orderly, ask him to go over and help him with the body and 
put it in the chest. 

Q. You don’t know that of your own knowledge ? 

A; No, Ido not. 

Q. Are shrouds always used so far as you know? 

A. Yes, so far as I know. 

Q. Did you ever see a split coffin used here? I mean a 
coffin where the boards were open? 

A. No, I never noticed one. 

@. Who makes the coffins ? 

A. The carpenter. 

@. And are the coffins pretty well made, do you 
think ? 

A. Well, I couldn’t tell you. Jam not very well up in 
carpenter work. 
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Q. Did you ever see a coffin that’ was made with the 
boards far. apart ? | 

A. Well, no, but I have seen coffins that I did not think 
the right kind of boards had been put into them. 

Q. So far as you know are the coffins tight ? 

A. Well, I would not want to say that I would trust one 
of them. 

Q. What’s the matter with them ? 

A. The boards are too knotty. 

@. But so far as you know are they ever split? 

A. Notas I know of. 

Q. Ifa man was sick in the night, one of the inmates, 
Mr. Platz, what would you do? 

A. Sometimes I would telephone for the doctor and 
sometimes I would go for the doctor myself. 

@. Do you have any difficulty in getting a doctor? 

A. Well, no, just tell the nurse in charge, the head 
nurse. 

Q. And then the doctor comes over to the man? 

A. ‘Then the doctor comes over to the man and prescribes 
for him. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — That js all. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If there are no other questions you 
may be excused. 


HENRY G. COCHRAN -— Sworn. 


(By Mr. Dosppins.) Please give your full name. 
Henry G. Cochran. 

You are an officer in this institution ? 

Yes, sir. 

What is your position here, please ? 

Carpenter. 

You are the carpenter here ? 

Yes, sir. 

Are there other carpenters in the institution ? 
Yes, there is one. 

How many? 

Only one paid man. 

One paid man besides you? 

Yes, sir. 

What is his position ? 

He is my assistant. 

You are the carpenter and you have an assistant? 
Yes, sir. ‘ 
What work do you do here generally ? 
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A. Well, we do all the repairs that is to be done on any 
of the buildings, and we make all the coffins, and we do any 
other work that they call for in the shape of carpenter work. 

Q. What kind of material do you make these coffins 
out of ? 

A. Pine. 

Q. You make them out of pine ? 

A. Yes; a cheap quality of pine, of course, about $35 a 
thousand. 


Q@. Now as regards these coffins, are they made tight? 

A. Well, no they are not made tight, that 1s, not water 
tight. 

Q. How long did you say you were here? 

A. I will be four years here in September. 

Q. Were you head carpenter all the time? 

A. No, sir. Two years ago the fourth of June Mr. Ken- 
dall went away from here, the head carpenter. 
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What salary did he get? 
A. Forty dollars a month when he came here, and then 
he got raised to forty-five dollars. 3 
W hat salary do you get now? 
I get $40 a month. 
You get $40 a month? 
Y est 
What salary does your assistant get? 
He gets $50 a month. 
Your assistant carpenter gets $50 a month? 
Yeu err: 
How does that happen, that he gets $50 a month and 
you get $40 a month? 
A. Well, I have been trying to find that out for two 
years. 
@. What conclusion have you come to? 
A. Well, I always thought that it was because I was a 
veteran. 
Q. -You think that it made a difference PRE you were 
a veteran ? 
A. Well, Mr. Kendall was a veteran, ad when I came 
here he had an assistant that was getting $60 a month. 
His assistant was getting $60 a month? 
Yes. 
Was that $60-man a veteran ? 
No, sir. 
Have you ever asked for an increase of pay? 
Yes, sir; several times. 


Whom did you ask? 
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A. Well, Dr. Ranney was the first superintendent I 
asked, 

Q. Well, then, who did you ask after that? 

A. Iasked Mrs. Lincoln once. 

Q. What did she say ? 

A. J asked her to take it before the board and she said 
she would and I would hear from it. 

Q. Did you hear? 


A. No, sir. I made inquiries up to the trustees’ rooms 
once from Mr. Field and he said it was brought up but there 
was no definite action taken upon it. That was about two 
years ago, I think — in August it will be. 

Q. What next did you do? 

A. Well, then I asked Dr. Hartwell. 

(). What did he do? 

A. Well, he promised me a couple of times that he would 
see what he could do for me, and then he told me one day 
over in the office — we was — well, I was pushing kind of 
hard for to get a raise, and he said I would never get it while 
there was certain people on the Board of Trustees. 

Q. Did he say who the “certain people” were? 

A. Well, Lasked him. I said, “I don’t know nobody 
on the Board of Trustees but Mrs. Lincoln,” and I says, “ she 
has got nothing against me that I know of, only to sign my 
discharge, and I have no hard feelings against her,” and then 
he said, ‘“ Well, you had trouble with her once,” and then he 
modified it to say there was trouble once. Well, there was. 
I was up once before Mayor Quincy, and he sent me back. 

Q. What for? 

A. Well, they sprung charges against me, but they didn’t 
prove none of them. 

Q. Did he say you would not get the increase because 
there was somebody on the Board of Trustees that would not 
let you get it? 

AL Yes: 

(). Did he mention who? 

A. Isaid Mrs. Lincoln. I said I didn’t know whether 
she had anything against me or not, and if she did she had no 
right to, because I never done nothing against her or nobody 
else, and he said that I wouldn’t get it, and I told him then 
that it was no use of my kicking any further. But I did 
ask him once afterwards, and then his conscience troubled 
him. He said that his conscience would not allow him to 
ask for a raise for me. 

@. He said his conscience wouldn’t allow him to ask for 
a raise for you? 
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For me; yes, sir. 

Did he at any time give a reason for that? 

No; he didn’t. 

. Did he at any time give a reason for the action of the 
trustees ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you ask him for any such reason ? 

A. Well, no; I merely said, «I don’t see why they should 
have anything against me, and the only one that I ever had 
any dealings with was Mrs. Lincoln, and I never done noth- 
ing to her.” She signed my death warrant, my discharge. 
I don’t know whether they thought that I had ought to have 
some hard feelings against her, but I don’t. I considered it 
a matter of business. She was chairman of the board and I 
considered it a matter of business for her to do it. 

@. When your discharge was signed, how was it you 
were not discharged ? 

A Well, I had the privilege of going before the Mayor. 
I have got my discharge in my pocket here. 

Q. Your discharge from the Board of Trustees ? 

Ace 6s. 

Q. What is the reason given in that discharge? 

A. Well, there it is, sir, you can read it if you want to. 

The Chairman read the discharge handed him by the 
witness, as follows: 
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Lone ISLAND, BOSTON HARBOR, 
December 29, 1899. 
To HENRY G. COCHRAN, 
Long Island, Boston, Mass. : 


Str, — You are hereby notified that you are discharged from this 
department, subject to your right of a hearing before the Mayor, 
which right will be granted you on Saturday next, December 30, at 
twelve o’clock. 

For the Pauper Institutions Trustees, 


(Signed) ALICE N. LINCOLN, 
Chairman. 


Q. That does not give any reason for your discharge ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. That only gave you one day to get ready for the 
hearing before the Mayor? 

A. Itonly gave me a half day, you might call it. I 
didn’t get out of here until half-past four o’clock Friday, 
and I had my hearing Saturday at noon. 

@. What was the reason ? 

A. They didn’t want me, I suppose, or there was a man 
here when I came and I believe he had put in his resignation 
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— there was some talk, I believe, of cutting him down. I 
don’t know this only what he told me, and they wanted to 
cut him down and he said, I believe, that he wouldn’t stay. 
I didn’t know nothing about that. I was drawn from the 
civil service list. I didn’t know whether there was any car- 
penter here or not when I come down here. I came down 
for three or four days and everything went on fine and Mr. 
Kendall went off on his vacation and this man Duffy and I 
were here. He came out of the repair division and he 
expected to go back into it. The repair division —I don’t 
know what they said to him, but I guess he was told that if 
he could stay here he better stay, and the next thing I knew 
Mr. Hopkins called me into the office, and we had a talk 
together. I asked him what the trouble was and he said I 
didn’t know anything about my business. Well, that trod 
on a pet corn of mine, and I says to him, “ What point am I 
deficient in?” He said I didn’t know how to handle a plow. 
Well, I don’t suppose he knew what a plow was, but he had 
been told so. Well, now, I think I used a plow before Mr. 
Hopkins was born. I don’t know, but I think so, for he was 
kind of a young man and I asked him if he knew it of his 
own knowledge that I didn’t know how to use a plow, and 
he said no, but he had been told so. Well, I guess I used 
my tongue a little, and I said I was going to tell him some- 
thing but I guess I wouldn’t because of his position, and he 
asked me what it was, and I told him that I was going to tell 
him that he was a liar, and from that out I was on the back 
of the books, and I was hounded until the last day of 
December (laughter), and then I went before the Mayor, 
when I came back here and for two weeks — they tell about 
making a place too hot for a man, but I was here two weeks 
when it was so cold that I was near froze to death, for the 
deputy superintendent every morning when he was in here 
had an order in with Mr. Kendall for something to be done 
sharp at seven o'clock, and on it he always marked “ Be sure 
and send Cochran.” (Laughter.) And I went. 

@. You were the assistant carpenter at that time ? 

A. Yes, sir, I either had to do it or get out. 

Q. Well, now, since you have become head carpenter, 
how are things ? 

A. Well, everything has worked along because I would 
do the work and keep things moving, but I don’t get no 
credit for it — that is, I may get credit, but I don’t get no 
money. (Laughter.) 

Q@. Have you asked recently ? 

As: oves: 
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(. Have you recently asked Dr. Hartwell in regard to 
your pay? 

A. Not since — well, I guess it was in March — February 
or March; since I got this new man. That was the last 
time I spoke to him after this new man came, Mr. Kyle. 

Q. How long has he been here? 

A. He came here, I think it was in February; I won’t be 
certain. It may be February, and may be March. And I 
spoke to him and says, “Are you going to give me that 
raise ?’?— because he said he would fix it about this new 
man after the other man left, and I told him, says I, “ Be sure 
now to fix the salary on the right end.” But I waited till 
pay day came, and I stayed and didn’t see any increase, and 
he said, ‘“* Well, you didn’t expect any, did you?” 

@. How much does this new man get? 

A. He gets $50. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Mr. Cochran, you say you 
make the coffins. About how many do you make in a year? 
How many do you send out of your shop, to be used ina 
year, — approximately ? 

Well, it runs about 275 or 280. Somewhere along 


a 


there. 
Mr. Dogppins. — Two hundred and seventy-five ? 
Those are all used? 
Those go from the shop. 
Those are all used on the island? 
Yes, those are used on the island. 
What do you say is the name of your assistant ? 
Mr. Kyle; William Kyle. 
How long has he been with you? 
I couldn’t say; since February. 
What was your former assistant’s name ? 
Mr. Whalen. He was a crazy man. 
What do you mean by a crazy man? 
The orders come from the superintendent's office and 
hang up ona nail, and if I would pull down an order and 
say, ** Here, now, you go and do this,” he would almost 
always tell me I had better go and do it myself, and, what 
right had I to tell him to do this. And I complained to Dr. 
Hartwell about it. 

Q. What did Dr. Hartwell tell you? 

A. He told me, one time when I told him that the man 
was crazy and I was getting kind of afraid of him, that he knew 
it was a kind of dangerous place where there were plenty of 
edge tools around there, and he says, “ Keep him in front of 
you; ” and you know it is kind of hard to keep a man in front 
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of you all the time when his bench is the other side of you, and 
I tried every way to get rid of him, and I got afraid of him 
in the end. 

@. Did you have reason to believe he was crazy? 

A. Well, yes; and if I ain’t a great deal mistaken Dr. 
Jelly had a look at him. 

@. Do I understand you to say that Dr. Jelly was called 
to look at him? 

A. Yes. Finally I changed the lock on the door, and I 
had a key to the shop and would not let him in. 

Q. What became of him eventually ? 

A. The doctor sent for me the next day about ten 
o'clock and wanted to know —the way he put it, he said “I 
hear you ordered Mr. Whalen to stay out of the shop,” and 
I asked him, « Did you hear it that way?” and he said 
“Yes,” and I said, “It is as straight as a string,’ and he 
wanted to know what authority I had, and I said, « The 
authority of a foreman,” and when I was in the shop I was 
boss of it; I did not step over him, but, if this man came in 
there while I was in there, there would be an after-part. 

@. How much salary did he get? 

A. He had $50 a month. 

@. He did not have an idea that because he got $10 a 
month more than you, that he was boss? 

A. I think he had, and I think he had a right to. 

Q. Do you sign the pay-roll as the foreman ? 

A. Ido not know what the pay-roll is now. 

Q. I want you to tell the committee of a little interview 
you had with Dr. Hartwell in regard to getting your salary 
increased, and the reference he made to certain people in the 
city government. ‘Tell the committee in your own way. 

A. That was down in his house. 

Q. Tell the committee. 

A. We sat on the side of his bathtub one day, and I was, 
of course, as I always was, looking for a little more money. 
Well, I was kind of apologizing for it, and I could not get 
him to attend to people, and so amongst it this fellow 
Whalen was brought in, and [ said, “ You have got to get rid 
of him,” and he says, “I am not going up to City Hall 
before a whole lot of rum sellers and Irish politicians,” and 
I told him to speak it quietly; I just put my hand on him 
and said, “ For God’s sake, doctor, don’t speak it so loud, for 
them fellows would educate you.” 

Q. What did you mean by that? 

A. I found when I was up there to City Hall, before 
Mayor Quincy and the others, they used me pretty well. 
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@. Did Dr. Hartwell show that feeling towards the 
inmates ? 
A. Ido not know what he showed to the inmates; I do 
not know anything about his business. 
. Did you ever hear him use that expression before ? 
A. No, sir. Then we were talking kind of confidentially 


@. He-did not ask you to keep it confidential ? 

Ars Nosisir. 

Q. Then you are not violating any confidence ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Itdoes not hurt your conscience at all? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. In your opening. you made the statement that you 
were using poor quality of pine. What did you mean? 
Knotty ? 

A. No; it is good enough for the business. 

@. What business? To make coffins with ? 

A. You wouldn’t use only that grade; that is all I ever 
should use here and it is good enough. 

@. Sometimes they use walnut. 

A. Not on Long Island; I never seen any here. I think 
this is very good stock for coffins. 

Q. Is it good, clear wood? Are there any knots in it? 

A. Oh, yes, there are lots of knots in it. Of course you 
cannot get clear quality of pine short of $80 or $90, and 
that would not pay. 

Q. How much does it take to make an ordinary-sized 
coffin ? 

Take all sizes it would average forty two feet of stock. 
About ninety cents a hundred ? 

Three and one-half cents a foot. 

How much a foot do you say ? 

Three and one-half cents. 

And how many feet did you say ? 

Forty-two. 

Do you suppose a dollar is too much to pay for a 
coffin to be buried in ? 

A. No, it ain’t too much, but these come, I guess, some- 
where around $1.40. 
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How near do you an to making them tight ? 
Oh, we are not at all particular. 


@. And you paint them afterwards ? 
A. Qh, yes. 

Q. You say they are not water-tight? 
A. Qh, no. 

Oo; 
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The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any questions by any other 
member of the committee? 
Q. (By the CHarrmMANn.) Mr. Cochran, how long have 
you been here? 
A. Ihave been here four years in September. 
Q. When you first came here to work as carpenter who 
was the carpenter on the island then ? 
Mr. Kendall. Thomas Kendall. 
He was the boss carpenter? 
Yes, sir. 
And you went to assist him, did you? 
Yes, sir. 
How much money was he getting at that time ? 
He wasn’t getting but $40. 
How much did they give you when you first came ? 
Forty dollars. 
What became of Kendall? 
He died. 
And then did you understand that you were to take 
his place’ ? 
I had it direct from Dr. Ranney. 
Whom did they give you as assistant ? 
This man Whalen. 
Where did Whalen come from ? 
I do not recollect where he came from. In his early 
life he came from Nova Scotia. I think so. 
After you got rid of Whalen — how long ago was 
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It was, I think, the 11th of January. 

Last January ? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, you say you got a man named Kyle? 

Yes, sir. 

How long after Whalen got through did Kyle come. 
I guess it was as much as a month. 

Do you know where Kyle comes from? 

Dorchester. 

Is he a practical carpenter ? 

Yes, sir. 

Was Whalen a practical carpenter ? 

Yes, sir. 

And Kyle started in at how much? 

$40. 

And he got a raise to how*much ? 

Last month he got a raise to $50. 

And you have been asking for a raise for four years ? 
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A. Not for four years, because I did not ask to get a 
raise over the boss, because I knew it would be no use. 

@. Who was here before you? 

A. Mr. Duffy, and he was getting $60. That is what he 
and Kendall told me. I don’t say it is a fact. 

Q. That is what you understood ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you have to do any work around beside making 
coffins ? 

A. Do all the repairs; any repairs that is needed. 

Q. Under whose orders do you say you were made to go 
out and work in the winter time? 

A. That was Mr. Clark. He was the deputy superin- 
tendent. ‘That was after I came back — when Mayor Quincy 
sent me back. 

me How long ago was that? 

That will be four years this coming winter. 
Were you supposed to be the boss carpenter at that 
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time? 
No, sir; Mr. Kendall was at that time. 

So you were supposed to do all the outside work of 
course ? 

A. Well, I was supposed to do my share, and I did; but 
I was marked specially for it. 

Q. Did you ever complain about doing it ? 

A. No; it was no use. But after a fortnight I did; I 
complained to Mr. Clark myself. At the time I wasn’t 
speaking to Mr. Clark. “I met him back of the laundry and 
bade him good morming and he looked at me like a mad dog, 
and I said I would not speak to him until he recognized me 
first; and when I put in the fortnight I asked Mr. Kendall 
to go down and speak to Mr Clark. And I told hin, « Tell 
him I am onto the game and am never going to refuse to do 
my duty, but I am going to Boston to see a friend of mine 
and put him on to what is being done.” 

(. Did you notice any difference in your treatment 
around here after you had your hearing through the Mayor, 
in the city ? 

A. Not through him. Of course he was the only one. 
Of course I was like a pigeon on the street till very lately ; 
I was digging and watching because I always had to look 
out for myself till lately. 

Q. How lately ? 

A. For the last year or so. I felt kind of double-jointed. 

Q. Did you know that you were going to appear before 
the Mayor until you received this letter dated December 29? 
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A. No,sir. I received it at twelve o’clock that day. 

(). In the institution ? 

A. Yes, sir; I was going in to dinner. 

@. And on the 30th, the next day, you had to be in the 
Mayor's office ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you receive it on the 30th or 29th, the day it is 
dated ? 

A. The 29th; the very day it was dated. It came on 
Friday. 

(. You had about twenty-four hours’ notice ? 

A. Well, from the time I got it, but I could not get off 
the island till half past four. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any questions by members of the com- 
mittee ? 

Q. (By Councilman BRADLEY.) You say you receive 
$40 a month? 
Yes, sir. 
And Mr. Kyle $50? 
Yes, sir. 
What do you get outside of the $40? Doyou receive 
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Yes, sir. 

You do not have to buy food ? 

No. 

And Mr. Kyle receives the same? 

Yes, sir; no difference. 

And you are held responsible for the shop? 

Yes, sir. 

And that is why you are supposed to be foreman? 
Yes, sir. 

And do you have to order the wood ? 

Yes, sir; I make out the requisitions. 

(By Alderman Nouan.) Mr. Cochran, can you tell 
the committee anything with regard to what the charges were 
against you at that hearing? 

A. I could not remember them now. The balance of it, 
or the whole bulk of it, was that I did not know nothing. I 
did not know how to drive a nail unless I was watched to 
see whether I put it in head first or point first. I had to be 
watched. 

Q. What was the decision of the Mayor on that? 

A. He said he could see no reason at all to discharge me, 
and he ordered me back to Long Island. 

Q. Were any of the trustees there at the time? 

A. Iam pretty sure there were five of them there. 
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Was Mrs. Lincoln there? 

Mrs. Lincoln was there and Mr. Hunnewell was there. 
What was the order of the Mayor? 

. I think the words were, ‘I see no reason to discharge 
him at all.” 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsrys.) Did you ever make a complaint 
about this assistant, the one named Whalen, with regard to 
his mental condition ? 

A. Yes, sir; I preferred charges against him the 28th 
day of November. 

. To whom did you make that complaint ? 

A. To Dr. Hartwell. 

Q. Did any of the other officers on the island make any 
complaint ? 

A. Yes, sir; the man that is boss painter now. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What is his name ? 

The Witness. — Mr. McLaughlin. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) Did anybody make the complaint 
that they considered him mentally unsound ? 

Ay Yese sir: 

@. Was he examined by any doctor? 

A. Dr. Hartwell told me Dr. Jelly was coming down to 
examine him, and they had him over there at the office that 
evening; and he told me if they sent for me, to come down 
there, because Dr. Jelly might want to see me before they 
saw him. But they did not send for me. 

@. Was he discharged? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know what he was discharged for ? : 

A. I suppose because I preferred charges against him, 
and I shut him out of the shop. As long as I kept the shop 
open to him, why nobody appeared to know whether he was 
working or not. Dr. Hartwell asked me several times, 
“ What is Whalen doing?” And I said, “I don’t know.” 
Because I never gave him a job after the 28th day of Novem- 
ber. I did not ask him to do anything. 

Q. How long was he on the island after that ? 

A. I think it was till the 11th of January. I ain’t cer- 
tain, but I think it was the 11th of January. 

Q. But you do not know of his doing any work ? 

A. Why, he would poke around and take a job from a 
nurse or an inmate or anybody, and go around and hunt up 
a job from anybody. ButI did not give him any work, and 
wouldn’t give him any, and when I locked him out of the 
shop, he then had to loaf around the island. He had to do 
something. 
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Q. Did you see any actions that made you consider that 
he was of unsound mind ? 

A. Ihave seen him working at the bench, and apparently 
everything was going on smoothly with him, and pretty soon 
he would drop everything and make use of different expres- 
sions, such as, “I have got him now!” And I would turn 
around sometimes and pick up a hammer or an axe — 

Q. Did any other officer or person on this island notice 
any of his actions ? 

A. Yes, sir, the boss painter. I think, if I ain’t mis- 
taken — 

Q. Did he speak to you about it ? 

A. Yes, he did. I do not remember whether it was his 
recommendation or not, but I think Dr. Hartwell went up in 
the painter’s room a couple of nights, or was to go up there 
and listen to the actions of him — the way he used to do up 
in his room. Sometimes he was on the floor, and again he 
was up on the ceiling. He was a regular maniac, if ever 
there was one. 

Q. (By the CHArRMAN.) Mr. Cochran, do you know 
whether Whalen was under orders from anybody else besides 
you from November 28 to January 11? 

As*+ No, ‘si, [.don‘t, 

Q. You do not? 

A. 2No, sit. 

@. Do you know whether he drew pay? 

A. Oh, he drew pay, yes. I know that, for I seen him 
draw his pay. 

(). Who would have to sign his pay-roll ? 

A. He signed it himself. 

Q. I know; but wouldn’t it have to be endorsed by some- 
body ? 

A. The roll was made out, and you sign your name 
opposite — 

(. Does not the superintendent do anything ? 

A. Ido not know what he does after we all get through. 

(. Doesn’t your pay-roll have to be endorsed by the 
superintendent ? 

A. Maybe the whole pay-roll does. 

(. It has to be approved, doesn’t it ? 

A. Isuppose so. I couldn’t tell you that. All I know 
is I signed my name there, and got $40. That is all I know 
about it. 

(. Under what circumstances did Whalen leave the 
island ? 

A. I shut him out of the shop. 
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Q. I mean when he did leave, who ordered him to go? 
Was he discharged ? 

A. Ido not know whether he was discharged or resigned, 
or what he did, but he went that same day. 

(By Mrs. Lrycotn.) What was the condition of Mr. 
Kendall before he went away from here? 

A. Well, he was sick, I know that. I don’t know what 
the trouble was. I know he went away the 4th of June. 

@. Did you know he had a serious disease of the heart? 

A. No; I know he was short of breath. 

Q. Yes; and do yeu know that was the reason you were 
put to do outside work ? 

A. Well, no, ma’am. Hedidn’t have no heart trouble or 
shortness of breath the time that I was doing that two weeks’ 
penance, you know. 

Q. Was Mr. Kendall usually at work in the shop ? 

A. Yes. He used to take his turn outside with anybody 
—we all had to. Mr. Kendall and I never had one word 
from the day we came together until we separated. <A better 
man I never worked with. 


Q. He is not hving now? 

A. No; he is dead. 

Q. How old was he? 

A. That I could not tell you. 

(. Was he an old man or a young man? 

A. He was about sixty years old. I couldn’t tell you 
exactly. 

@. How old a man was Whalen ? 

A. Ishould think he was a fellow around forty. 


Q. Might not that account for the fact that Mr. Whalen 
was paid more money, he being a young man, and Mr. Ken- 
dall was infirm and ill ? 

A. But Mr. Kendall was not infirm and ill, you might 

say, until the last three or four months before he went 
away. 

Q. You have testified to the fact that you were a veteran? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

@. Would you mind telling how old you are? 

A. No, ma’am. I will be fifty-eight years old if I live till 
the 5th of November next. 

(. How old a man is your assistant ? 

A. Well, I couldn’t tell you that. He may be a man of 
thirty-five, or something around that. 

Q. Now,in regard to the coffins, the question was asked 
you whether the wood was poor wood — you said it was 
cheap wood. 
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A. Well, what I mean is, that it is a cheap kind of pine 
that we use for coffins, but it is a good enough grade for the 
purposes for which it is used. 

Q. Do you consider it a satisfactory kind of wood for the 
purposes for which it is used ? 

A. For coffins, I do. 

Q. If it was not satisfactory for the purpose for which it 
was used, you would have told the superintendent, wouldn’t 

ou? 
: A. Yes, I would have told the superintendent. 

Q. Something has been stated about a coffin that was 
split open so wide; have you ever sent one away of that kind? 

A. I never have sent one out of the shop. Iam sure of 
that. 

Councilman BRADLEY. — Allow me, Mrs. Lincoln. It was 
not a coffin, it was a box. 

(). Well, this island does not furnish a box, does it? 

ASteNG: 

Q. You don’t think we furnish a box? 

A. I know we do not. They are furnished by the un- 
dertaker. 

(. You have never sent away a coffin that was not tight? 

A. Oh, yes — tight enough for any purpose — for coffins. 

(). I only wanted to clear up the point in regard to the 
box. You never did send one away ? 

Ac? GINO, 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Isn’t there a possibility of 
bodies being placed in other boxes than those that you 
furnish? You have nothing to do with putting the bodies 
into the boxes ? 

A. Nothing to do with it. 

Q. So that there is a possibility of bodies being placed in 
other boxes that you know nothing about ? 

A. No; I wouidn’t know about it. 

Q. (By Mrs. LincoLtn.) Have youeyer known ofa time 
when you were short of coffins ? 

A. No, ma’am. I always have tried to keep ahead. I 
have now about twenty-five or thirty ahead. 

Q. So that there was no necessity for putting them into 
boxes other than those furnished by you? ‘ 

as + NO. 

Q. (By Councilman CapoGAn.) Mr. Cochran, before 
you ever came into this institution did you ever make 
coffins ? 

A. No, sir, never. 

Q. Then, why do you say that the lumber you use for the 
purpose of making coflins is good enough for the purpose ? 
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A. Well, they always used to say so. The lumber 
dealer up there told me it was just as good as Lockhart’s. 

Q. You took his word for it. You never made any 
coffins before you came here? 

A. No, I uever made a coffin until I came to Long 
Island. 

Q. Then you don’t yourself think that it is good enough, 
do you? 

A. Yes, Ido. 

Q. Why do you think it is good enough? 

A. So long as it is tight and good. There is no loose 
knots in it. Of course we don’t make the joints tight, that 
is, we don’t try to. 

Q. Well, then, in that case, there is a possibility of their 
opening up, if the lumber is dry, I suppose, in good, dry 
weather? 

A.* The lumber? 

@. I believe I saw some up in the paint shop, with the 
lumber split on the ends? 

A. Oh, they might crack open. 

Q. They naturally would crack open if they are left idle 
long enough? 

A. Oh, well, but they use them up pretty lively. 

Q. But they will crack? 

A. Oh, any wood will do that. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossiys.) Do you remember the first day 
the committee came down here, the latter part of June? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you have a special call for coffins that morning? 

A. -I couldn’t tell you. For the coffins, if there was a 
call come for coffins ? 

Q. Quite a number? 

A. They generally have a dozen or so in the paint shop 
— they go to the paint shop from me. 

©. You do not have charge of them there? 

A. No, sir. After they leave me I have nothing to do 
with them. They deliver them from there. 

Mr. Dopprys. — That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If there are no further questions you 
are excused for the present. If there is no objection the 
committee will adjourn subject to the call of the chair. 
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NINTH HEARING, 


MORNING SESSION, 10.45, 
JULY 28, 1903. 
Alderman Bresnahan presiding. 
The CHAIRMAN.— The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Dobbins, if you desire to produce any witnesses at this 
time you may call them. 


DAVID JACOBS — Sworn. 


(By the CHAIRMAN.) What is your full name? 
David Jacobs. 

Are you a resident of Boston? 

I am. 

. (By Mr. Dossrys.) Were you employed on Long 
Island ? 

A. TI was. 

Q. How long were you employed on Long Island ? 

A. Four years, lacking a month. 

Q. What was your position there? 

A. I was classified in the civil service as a clerk. On 
reaching the island I accepted the position of assistant 
bookkeeper. 

Q. Then your appointment came through the civil ser- 
vice ? 

A. Through the civil service. 

Q. Who was superintendent when you first went to the 
island ? 

A. Mr. Arthur T. Hopkins. 

Q. How many superintendents were there while you 
were there? 

A. Three. 

Q. Did they all have the same system of bookkeeping? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What was the system that each one had? 

A. Well, Mr. Hopkins — on reaching the island I found 
Mr. Hopkins had a regular system of bookkeeping going 
through the office, with cash and debit as arranged by the 
city auditor. After Dr. Ranney came to the island he made 
some changes that were needed. He started a new system 
which originated in Tewksbury, which kept the stock 
account in the office instead of in the store. 
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Q. Did they ever have an expert lay out a system of 
bookkeeping down there? 

A. Not to my knowledge, while I was on the island. 

@. Did they ever make a statement as to the condition of 
the books and the business ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. But you would know of it, if it was done? 

A. I certainly would. 

@. Were the books ever examined in any way by an 
expert that you know of? 

No, sir. | 

Q. State some of the duties you were required to per- 
form. 

A. They are so numerous I could not tell you all of 
them. 

Q. State some of them. 

A. Well, I took care of the books when the head book- 
keeper was gone; I took care of the census, the death 
notices, the weekly reports; I helped make out the annual 
report, sent up to the trustees the hospital list by the week, 
made out the monthly reports, kept account of the store, and 
when the bookkeeper was gone took charge of her duties — 
well, there were so many things I cannot tell them all; my 
duties carried me all over the island, you might say. 

Q. The bookkeeper was away some? 

A. Well, her regular leave of absence would extend 
from Friday night till Monday morning; once she was gone 
on account of sickness, and I had entire charge, and when 
the bookkeeper left I was left alone for two months, with the 
responsibility of almost the whole island on my shoulders, 
without an assistant. 

Q. You didn’t have an assistant? 

A. When Miss Peaselee was sick they sent one down 
there, but she was so poor they had to let her go, and then 
there was another came down, and that was all the assist- 
ant I had on the island. 

Q. Who was the assistant Supra ena cE when Dr. 
Hartwell was superintendent ? 

A. Dr. Wilkins first, and then Major Murray. 

Q. Was there any time when Dr. Wilkins and the 
superintendent were away at the same time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. For how long a time? 

A. Well, over night. Sometimes through the middle of 
the day; they might go up on the 9.30 boat in the morning 
and come back on the 2.15 boat in the afternoon. 
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Were both away at the same time? 

Yes, sir. 

In that ease did you have any extra duties to perform ? 
. Yes, sir. You might say the duties of the island fell 
on me. They came to me for information from all the 
departments. 

(). For information ? 

AS ey 6581. 

Q. Did the storekeeper call on you for supplies ? 

A. When the superintendent was not there he usually 
asked me. 

Q. As regards the food? . 

A. What was needed. He would send me over a list 
of what was needed, and I would order it. 

(). Tell me something of the storekeeper’s method of 
keeping track of his goods? 

A. The storekeeper would make out a requisition weekly 
to the superintendent. The superintendent would make 
requisition to the trustees, and the chairman of the trustees 
would sign the requisition, giving permission to the superin- 
tendent to purchase these articles. The‘storekeeper did not 
keep these requisitions that he sent to the superintendent. 
When the orders came down to the island they were checked 
off and he would wait for the bill. If the bill had not 
arrived when the goods came, he would put it on a piece of 
paper, I do not know whether it was called a freight book or 
not. It was a book he had of his own. When the bills 
came I sent them to him for his approval. Then they would 
come back and be put on file. When we received statements 
from the concerns we purchased goods from, before this new 
system of accounts went into effect, he kept that account in 
the store. He would know then how much he had of the 
things. After that he didn’t, because he would telephone me 
to find out if my books agreed with what he thought he had 
on hand in his store account. 

Q. You mean the last year he didn’t know ? 

A. No, because he didn’t have anything to show in his 
desk, or in any book. 

Q. Did he ever take account of stock ? 

A. He usually took account of stock the first of January, 
or the first of February, so as to have it come in the yearly 
report. 

Q. Twice a year? 

A. Once a year, to my knowledge, the same as when the 
other departments took account of stock. 

Q. Did he ever run out of supplies ? 
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A. RCEB OSAL: 

Q. Well, how frequently ? 

A. Ihave known at least six or a dozen times he has 
telephoned to me and said he was all out, and the superin- 
tendent has been off the island, and I telephoned to the city 
to get them down in a hurry on the afternoon boat. 

What was the quality of the supplies ? 

Some good, and some poor. 

How about the eggs? 

Well, in mentioning poor things, I meant eggs. 

How were the fish and meat? 

Well, when Dr. Hartwell came the fish was better, 
and the meat was when he came, and tke eggs were, but 
before his time they were very poor. 

Q. Since Dr. Hartwell came, have you ever known any 
of the eggs — 

A. Yes, sir; in one instance I remember telephoning up 
to a concern that we bought eggs from, offering to send them 
back, and they said, “ No, you can keep those, and it will be 
all see ‘8 
Were you having any complaint about the eggs? 

Yes, sir; from the cook. 

From the cook? 

Yes, sir. 

Anybody else? 

Well, the officers in the dining-room would complain 
about the eggs when they would have them in the morning. 
I have seen the officers get up and leave them; that is, in 
our dining-room. 

Q. Was there any time that any of the supplies were 
thrown away because unfit for use ? 

A. Yes, sir; I remember one instance when I was asked 
to give credit for some prunes that became decayed, so in 
order to make my books balance the storekeeper asked me 
to say that they were destroyed, 

Q. Will you explain to the committee how these got 
unfit for use ? 

A. I suppose — 

Q. While in stock? 

A. They must have been stored away, and the store- 
keeper didn’t know he had them; that is the only way I can 
account for it. 

Q. What method is used as regards your pork supplies — 
slaughtering hogs ? 

A. Well, the superintendent usually gave an order to 
the farmer instructing him to kill so many hogs. The pork 
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part of it, outside the ham, bacon, and shoulders, would go to 
the inmates, and sometimes the officers, and the hams, bacon 
and shoulders would be sent to the city for curing; and then 
they would be returned when needed. Sometimes we would 
have plenty on hand and they would not be needed and 
would be kept up in cold storage; but when needed I usually 
got an order from the superintendent to telephone for them, 
and they came down. 

Q. In sending to the city did you have any record of 
what you sent away? 

A. The storekeeper would send over a small piece of 
paper showing how many hams and strips of bacon were 
consigned to the parties they went to —- usually N. E. Hollis, 
and before that to Hathaway, and before that to Fletcher. 

Q. Did you enter on the book so many pounds of pork 
to be cured ? 

A. No sir. 

Q. Nothing but this memorandum ? 

A. That is all at present. When they came back from 
the city they would send the bill from the city showing the 
price of curing, and that would be entered. 

Q. But the amount sent away ? 


AS No, -sir: 
Q. No account kept of that? 
ee NO; sit: 


Q. Well, the storekeeper receiving tie goods, did he 
seem to keep any account of the stock received from the 
city ? 

ese es, SIT: 

@. He kept an account of the pork and other things that 
came back? 

A. He kept it on what he called his freight book, I 
think, though I may be mistaken. 

Q. What was the method used in charging for groceries, 
meat, etc., to Farmer Bryant, do you know? 

A. He made out requisitions the same as the other 
departments did; that is, his wife or himself. This went to 
the superintendent for his signature, the superintendent sent 
it to the store, and the storekeeper would make out the 
requisition and send the supplies over. Mr. Bryant would 
QO. K. the requisition, and it would come back to the store, 
and then the requisition would come over to me. 

Q. Now, as regards — did you keep an account of them 
on your books ? 

A. I kept an account on the stock book. 

Q. Did you make any bills to Mr. Bryant? 
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I made them out monthly. 

Did he pay those bills? 

Not that I know of. 

Have you any account where he paid any bills? 

Not on my books. 

. Can you tell from the books here whether he ever 
paid anything ? 

A. No, sir; it would not show on the stock book, all it 
would show would be so much stock; there would be no 
credit. 

Q. Would the amount be brought out in figures ? 

A. The stock book represented the amount of supplies, 
and the summary book would show the amount of money 
indebted to the city. 

@. Did you ever know while you were there that he ever 
paid for those supplies ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Is that summary book here? Is that. the book? 
(showing book to witness, which witness examines). 

A. That is my writing. 

Q. How much is charged to Mr. Bryant on that account 
there ? 


OPOrer 


$13.34. 

That is what month ? 

The month of August. 

1901? 

1901. 

Is there any credit showing he paid it? 

Not on those books. 

What book would it appear on? 

It would be on the ledger. 

Did you ever give credit on the ledger ? 

I never saw one made out to him. 

You never saw one made out to him ? 

Not that I know of. I never was called to look for 
his name on the ledger, therefore I would not probably see it. 

Mr. Dospins. — The other witness testified he had no 
account at all. 

Q. In the next year, 1903, will you read some of the 
accounts there ? 

A. January 1, the account was $12.52; February it 
was $12.03; March it was $11.18; April it was $16.98 ; 
May it was $13.75 ; June it was $9.22; July-it was $12.32; 
August it was $5.41; September, $3.60; Octoher, $16.87 ; 
November, $15.77 ; December, $7.76. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What was that, 1901 ? 
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Mr. Dossins. — Up to January, 1902. 

The Witness. — January it was $14.43 ; February, $4.66 ; 
March, $10.55; April, $23.80; May, $10; June, $10.50. 

Mrs. Lincoin. — He was not bookkeeper then. 

Mr. Dossins. — It is on the book. 

How far back is your handwriting? 

Up to the time I left. 

What time did you leave ? 

Thirty-first of March. 

This year ? 

Yes, sir. I started these books February, 1901. 

Do you remember of any time Mr. Bryant keeping 
boarders in ‘his house ? 

eed) OF NSlr'; 

Q. What was the usual method of employing help there, 
farmers ? 

A. The farm hands ? 

Cleese \ €S: 

A. Well, sometimes they would go to the civil service, 
but very seldom. Mr. Bryant might say that he had friends 
of his, and they would send down to Maine for them. I 
have known instances of men coming from outside the State 
to work at Long Island. 

@. Did you ever have cause for doctors to attend the 
inmates ? 

Fee) 68, Sir. 

@. What did you do in that case ? 

A. I would notify the doctor in charge. At first I 
would notify the head doctor; I would usually do that, and 
in some cases he would request me to notify the interne who 
had charge of that department; I would notify him that 
there was a sick call. 

Q. In some of the other buildings? 

A. “Yes, sir; in some of the other buildings. 

Q. How did he respond ? 

A. Usually he responded almost as soon as he got the 
call, but I have remembrance of an instance where I have 
notified a doctor three times before he appeared. 

Q. Did you know whether there was a doctor on duty 
all night ? 

A. They are so situated that all they have to do is to be 
called and they get right up; there is no need of a doctor 
being up all night, the nurses are there. 

~Q. A nurse is always on duty ? 
A. All night long. 
Q. But there is no doctor on duty ? 
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A. No, sir. 

Q. In case there is a call at night, what do they do? 

A. The nurse would notify the doctor, and the doctor 
would dress himself and go to the ward where the sick 
patient was. 

Q. Did you ever know of his ordering medicine from his 
bed without going to see the patient ? 

A. He might have without my knowledge. 

@. Did you ever know of his ordering pills, quieting 
pills, for the nurses to give the patients to make them 
quiet ? 

Ax Nossir, 

Q. Do you know of any inmate being obliged to work 
who was not able? | 

AG) TY.es, ‘sir. 

@. Will you state to the committee any case you 
know of ? 

A. I know of one man who they knew was sick, and he 
was sent out into the field to weed onions, and the outcome 
of it was that he was sent to the insane hospital. 

Q. (By Councilman BELL.) What month was that ? 

A. I can tell you by looking at the book when he was 
discharged. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.) Who was the man ? 

A. Terrence Kerrigan. It will show on the books that 
he was transferred to the insane asylum. 

@. Do you know of any disorderly conduct in the chapel 
at night ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell the committee what you know of that. | 

A. When I have been left on the island alone, as I was 
when Miss Peaselee was sick, I was called out to the office a 
good many times to catch up with my work, and while sit- 
ting there I heard them singing and playing the violin and 
piano over in the chapel, so I knew that there was a little 
disorder over there. 

(). Who was over there at the time ? 

A. The doctors and some of the nurses. 

Q. Your duties called you to most all of the departments 
of the island ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you ever have to go to the morgue? 
Yes, sir. 

How often did you go there? 

Quite often. 

Well, do you mean daily, or — 
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A. Well, sometimes I would go daily, and sometimes two 
or three times during the week. 
Did you ever see any bodies there uncovered ? 
Yes, sir. 
Were they on — where were they? 
They were on what they called the dissecting table. 
Were they male or female? 
Both. 
What condition were they in? Were they cut? 
I have seen some cut. 
How much cut? 
Quite a good deal. 
What was the condition of the morgue at the time 
you went there ? 

A. Well, I don’t think the morgue was as good when I first 
went there as it was toward the latter part of my stay there. 

@. During times what: was the condition of it? 

A. Very poor. 

@. Do you know when they had to fumigate it ? 

“A. -Yes,- sir: 

Q. Tell the committee what was the condition of the 
morgue when at its worst. 

A. You would go near it, and you might come away, as 
soon as you could, the smell was so bad. 

@. How many bodies were there at a time? 

A. I have seen nine in the boxes, and I have seen five 
on the floor. 

Q. About what time of the year was that? 

A. I think in the spring. 

Q. Did you ever notify the superintendent about the con- 
dition of the bodies there? 
Yes, sir. 
How long were the bodies kept there do you know? 
I can show where they have been noted on the books. 
What books? 
The death-book — the record of deaths. 
(By the CHAIRMAN). ‘The record of deaths? 
Yes, sir. (Book handed to witness.) I would lke 
to have the burial book, please. (Witness examines both 
books.) Here is one (reading) of Margaret Leary, died 
October 15, 1902, buried November 8, 1902; here is one of 
Margaret Dailey, died November 1, 1902, buried December 
2,1902. Here is the body of Mary Minsky, died March 23, 
1902, and buried December 8, 1902 — that is due to the body 
being returned to the city. Another one is John Kelley, 
died November 1, buried December 3. 
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Q. As regards those you saw in the morgue, in coffins, 
were they in bad shape ? 

A. No, sir; unless they were on the table for the pur- 
poses of the doctors. 

@. What were the conditions of those in the coffins, 
were they all in the ice chest? ~ 
Not all of them; no. 
Some were in the coffins outside of the ice-chest? 
Yes, sir. ~ 
Well, how many ? 
Well, there were three at least. 
How long were they outside? 
I have seen them three or four days. 
What was their condition ? 
Their condition was all right if they were sent from 
the hospital for burial, but if they came down from the city 
they would not be good. 

@. Do you remember of bodies that were sent to the 
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city ? 

AC YVeSP sir: 

Q. Do you know anything about the number sent to 
colleges ? 


A. Quite a good many in my time. 

Q. Who was the undertaker that had them in charge ? 

A. Mr. Waterman and Mr. F. E. Crane. 

Q. They were the undertakers that took charge of the 
bodies that went to the Sees 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What condition were they in when returned from the 
colleges ? 


A. I should say they were miserable, some of them. 

Q. Please tell the committee what they looked lke. 

A. I saw one box opened that had nothing but black 
bones. 

Q. How long did the colleges have them before they 
were returned ? 

A. They kept them any length of time. Sometimes they 
would return them immediately, probably within a month, 
and sometimes they might keep them a year. 

Q. They kept them as long as a year? 

A. Yes, sir; I thinkso. (Referring to the book.) Here 
is one that was kept six months. Thomas Winslow died 
January 19, 1902, and he was returned to the island and 
buried July 22, 1902. 

Q. ~ Were all the bodies that were sent to the colleges 
returned ? 
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All that I had any connection with: 

All returned ? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you know of any bodies that were not returned ? 
No, sir. 

Did you.ever see any students over near the morgue? 
Yes, sir. 

How many? 

They came in all numbers, sometimes one or two, 
sometimes a great many would come. 

Q. Did they come frequently ? 

A. Quite frequently. 

Q. Did Dr. Dwight ever make a complaint that the 
bodies were too much cut up? 

A. I think he made complaint to the trustees, if I am 
not mistaken. 

Q. (By Alderman Notan.) Do you know that of your 
own knowledge? 

A. I have read the letter. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) Did he make complaint in a 
letter ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He wrote letters in regard to it? 

Ace “Yes, sir: 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Do any members of the com- 
mittee desire to ask the witness any questions ? 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) You said the system of 
bookkeeping was changed between Superintendent Hopkins’ 
and Dr. Ranney’s time? 

A. After Dr. Ranney reached the island he changed the 
system. 

Q. What was the difference in the system? 

A. Well, the office at that time — there were no books 
kept in the office to show where the supplies went to, and it 
was his object to make his stock book so as to get at the per 
capita cost in each of the departments. 

@. You spoke of the storekeeper taking account of 
stock, he sent you a record to show what stock he had on 
hand, how did he keep it? 

A. He had the inmates go round and count it up, and he 
would stand and take it down — generally alphabetically. 
And what would you do? 

I would enter it on the stock book. 

Then you would compare it with your book? 

Yes, sir. 

You say he used to make requisitions out and send to 
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the office, and théy would be sent to Boston, and the chair- 
man of the board would approve them, and when the goods 
were received they would be checked up—he would put 
them on their respective shelves and check off on the stock 
book, and afterwards you would send invoices to him? 

A. The bill—he had nothing in the store to show what 
he ordered. 

Q. His freight book. He testified the other day he used 
that when the goods came down to the island, and he after- 
wards got the invoice from the office and checked up from 
that. 

A. That is right. 

Q. How could he tell of any discrepancy? Did you 
ever know of any change in the consignments? 

A. Sometimes if there was too large an amount of some- 
thing they might make it smaller, and some things they 
might cut out. 

Q. Would the requisition be returned to him after that 
correction was made ? 


A. Idon’t think they were returned to the office. 

@. What became of them? 

A. Probably they were filed in the Boston office. 

Q. How would you know? 

A. By reading the requisitions from the superintendent. 

Q. But the requisition might be changed in the city. 

A. You would have no way of knowing. 

@. You sometimes say you telephoned to the city for 
supplies, you had no requisition then ? 

Acs Nop sir. | 

Q. How often? 

A. Quite often. 

Q. Where would you telephone? 

A. Usually where we bought from. 

Q. In regard to shipping pork, did you ever know they 


shipped whole hogs from there ? 

HA Pe OB 1 0, 

Q. About what time? 

A. Well, I cannot specify the time. 

Q. Can you approximate the time during any particular 
year? 

A. It has been within a year, since Dr. Hartwell took 
charge. 

@. Within twelve months, or this present six months? 

A. Within twelve months. 

Q. How were those shipped, Mr. Jacobs ? 

A. They would be shipped usually in boxes. 

Q. In boxes? 
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A. Yes, sir. They would be shipped probably to N. E. 
Hollis. 

The whole hog shipped that way? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you know if that was done very often? 

No, sir. 

Who did that ? 

Mr. Bryant. 

Who usually does the shipping there ? 

Mr. Davidson. 

Who would be likely to do the marking as to where 
were to be shipped ? 

Anybody could do that. 

You don’t mean anybody ? 

Anybody in that department. 

There was only one in that department. 

Mr. Davidson would do it there. 

Then it would be very likely him? 

Very likely. 

You say they always kept a memorandum of the 
number of pieces shipped ? 

There was a small slip put on the spindle. 

Of the number of pieces ? 

Yes, sir. 

Were you there in 1902? 

Yes, sir. 

There is a memorandum taken from the “ Putnam 
Bradlee.” stating there were twenty-three barrels, or pieces, 
shipped in 1902. That was after they ceased doing business 
with Fletcher, and shipped it over to Hathaway. You don’t 
know anything about that? 

A.W oper. 

@. Did you ever see any butter shipped down there ? 

a2 Yes; sir. 

Q. About how much ? 

A. The stock book might give me the amount. 

Q. Were there any on January 18, 1902,—-I saw a 
memorandum where eight tubs of butter were shipped back 
to Crosby Brothers. What was the matter with it? 

A. I should call it tart and flat. 

Q. What did they do in that case? 

A. Credit it back and give us new butter. 

Q. You say that you knew the time Bryant kept boarders ? 
Can you tell the committee about it? 

A. When the contractors were putting the new power- 
house up he kept boarders. 
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How long ago was that? 

I think that was in 1900, as early as that. 

Your books don’t go back to that? 

No, sir. 

Can you name some specific instance where Farmer 
Bry ant sent outside of the State and employed help to work 
on the farm — any particular case? 


Orere 


A. I think Mr. Elwell. 

Q. When was Mr. Elwell employed? 

A. Quite lately; within a year. 

Q. Was he still working when you left? 

AY Yes. 

Q. Where did he get him? 

A. Near his home in Maine. 

Q. In Belfast, Me. ? 

A. He came from Maine. 

Q@. You say at one time you remember you had to tele- 
phone five times for a doctor? 

A. No, not five; three times. 

Q. When was that? 

A. Quite a while ago. 

@. What was the trouble? 

A. A man had a fit. 

@. What time was it— day or night? 

A. Day. 

@. Did you report it? 

A. Well, I went to the same doctor — 

Q. Who was the doctor? . 

A. Dr. Johnson. 

Q. Did you make a complaint to Dr. Johnson about the 
delay ? 


A. I asked him—vwell, he seemed to take his time 
about it. 

Q. He didn’t seem to worry any? 

Aci «No Sair: 

Q. Can you tell the committee what the patient’s name 
was who went insane on account of being forced out? 

A. ‘Terrence Kerrigan. 

Q. What doctor was that who ordered him out, do you 
know? 
I think it was in Dr. Ranney’s time. 
Dr. Ranney’s time? 
Yes, sir. 
He was superintendent, but who was the doctor ? 
Dr. Hartwell. 
Who ordered him to work, do you know? 
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A. That I do not know. 

Q. How long after he was ordered out to work did he 
become insane ? ) 

A. Well, he had been working some, and then he was 
taken sick and went back to the institution; and then they 
sent him out again after he was strong enough. 

Q. You say he had a fit? 

A. He was subject to fits. 

Q. Epileptic? 

A. I could not say. 

Q. At one time there were fourteen bodies in the 
morgue, and you notified the superintendent? Who was the 
superintendent ? 

A. Dr. Ranney. 

. What did he say in regard to your report ? 
A. He said that he would attend to it. 
Q. How soon did he do so? 
A. Within a day or two he had them buried. 
@. Have you any record to show that? 
A. They were not all buried at the same time. 
@. Are you sure they were all buried and not sent to 
Boston ? 

A. I could not say. Out of that number I presume 
some did go to Boston. 

Q. You could not say of your own knowledge? 

A. No, sir; I could not. 

Q. You say that you were positive that all the bodies 
shipped to Boston were returned ? 

A. Iam not positive. 

Q. About how much knowledge have you on the sub- 
ject — that is, to be accurate ? 

A. The only way is I would make out the record of it, 
of their going up town, that is, the death book, signed by the 
captain, and when they came back I would bury them ac- 
cording to the way they had come, looking at the numbers. 

Q. The number? 

A. That would be in the Roman figures. 

Q. Are those hieroglyphics — those cypher figures what 
you mean ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. But you have no sure way of telling whether or not 
those bodies were all returned ? 

A. The superintendent has a small book that would 
show that. 

Q. <A personal book? 

A. No; it belongs to the city. 
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Q. But does he keep that book, or is it in the hands of 
the bookkeeper? 

A. In the hands of the superintendent. 

(. Does the bookkeeper have it at any time in his depart- 
ment to make records from ? 

A. Sometimes he looks at it. 

Q. For information ? 

A. Merely for information. 

Q. You have not any known method down there, where 
you can balance up at the end of the year, and tell surely 
that every body sent away is returned and accounted for? 

A. Not without looking at his book. 

Q. Then you cannot tell unless he will show it to 
you? 

A NORSIT. 

@. You say you have seen quite a number of students 
down there? Sometimes a few, and sometimes a great many. 
About how many? ‘The largest number you have seen 
there ? 


Where were the students, in the morgue ? 
All in the morgue. 
Have you ever been in the morgue while they have 
been operating on a body there? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Do you know whether or not they have performed 
dissections ? 

A. They have performed dissections. 

Q. About how do they cut the bodies — you know the 
difference between autopsies and dissections ? 


A. I have seen about a dozen. 

Q. Night or day? 

A. Day. 

@. Have you seen any in the night? 
oS a SN'Og (SIT. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 


When did you leave the island — you say last March ? 
My time expired the 31st of March. 
You were appointed a certain length of time — 
provisionally ? 

A. I resigned. 


A. I have seen one body cut the full length of the body. 
Q. Was it cut any place else? 

A. I did not notice it. 

Q. Right down straight through here (indicating) ? 

A. 8 YO, SBIT: 

Q. You did not see any dissecting ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 
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You are a civil service appointee down there? 

Yes, sir. 

The head bookkeeper was not, you say ? 

I don’t know. 

Was the assistant sent down to help you out a civil 
service appointee ? 

A. I think she was. 

(). She took the competitive examination ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. You say that she was not able to do the work? There- 
fore she probably did not pass the competitive examination ? 

ASV No; {sIr. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any other questions to be 
asked ? 

Q. (By Councilman BELL.) You say you heard music 
in the chapel ? 

Pia) 68, Sir. 

Q. Was that music irreverent, or any music anybody 
would have in the house, appropriate to the place? 

Noy, sir: 

Q. Have you ever seen any dancing down there ? 

A. Ihave never seen any myself. 

Q. Have you ever heard it said there was dancing ? 

A. I have heard it said there was. 

Q. And the music was not at all appropriate to the 
chapel ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You said that the morgue was in poor condition 
sometimes? Was that owing to a lack of facilities or care- 
lessness on somebody’s part ? 

A. That I could not say. 

Q. Could you not tell whether or not it was in bad con- 
dition because it had not been properly attended to during the 
past week, or was it because it was so crowded they could 
not do any better? Did you ever see the morgue in a con- 
dition that it could be improved ? 

As eness sir. 

Q. Then it was owing to somebody’s carelessness ? 
Would you not say so ? 

Yes, sir. 

Who was responsible for the care of the morgue ? 

I think the orderlies. 

Who would the orderlies be responsible to ? 

To the physician in charge. 

Then, if the morgue was in poor condition, the physi- 
cian in charge would be to blame for it? 
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Agi eS rsin 

The CHAIRMAN. — <re there any other questions? 

Q. (By Mr. Dospsiys.) Do you know of doctors from 
the institution getting permission to perform autopsies ? 

A eeSs Silk 

(J. Tell the committee what was —- how that was done, in 
your own way. 

A. Well, the doctor, after the patient died, would go up 
town and go to the friends or relatives of the deceased and 
try to get permission for an autopsy. If he got permission, 
or if he didn’t, he would telephone down so the physician in 
charge would know. 

(. How long would that doctor be gone from the island ? 

A. Sometimes he would only be gone between boats, and 
sometimes remain over night. 

Were his expenses paid from any fund ? 

Yes, sir. 

W here — petty cash? 

Some of it was, I think. 

What? 

Some of it was. 

Did they ever go up—they went up as soon as— 
how soon did they go up after death ? 

A. They have been up town before they died. 

Q. They have been up town before they died? 

A. Yes, six. 

Q. To get permission to hold autopsies ? 

A. They would wait until they heard from the island 
that the patient had died, but they would be on the 
ground — 

Q. Now, as regards the students going down there — 
whom did they go down with? 

A. Some of the physicians in the visiting staff. 

Q. Go down with the pathologist at any time? 

A. The pathologist. 

Q. Were they ever fed down there in the institution ? 

A. Not in the institution; I do not think that the 
students who went to the morgue were — I do not think they 
were fed. 

Q. The doctors who came down — did then have lunches 
down there ? 

A. The visiting staff have. 

Q. Now, as regards this book which the superintendent 
kept — where did he keep it? 

A. In his own desk. 

Q. Did anybody have recourse to that book except himself? 
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A. Yes, sir; we in the office could reach it if we wanted 
to. 

Q. Those in the office could — it was not locked up? 

A. No, sir. 

@. What kind of a book was it? 

A. A long, black book with a certificate in it notifying 


that this body had been sent to such and such a college, 
giving the date, and it was a stub-book. 

Q. And he kept that book himself? 

Peper ey 8, S10. 

Q. There was never any reference made on other books 
from that? 

A. No, sir. 

The CHArRMAN. — Are there any other questions to be 
asked ? 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincouy.) Mr. Jacobs, I shall be much 
obliged if you will speak a little louder. Will you please 
state when you were first employed at the island? 

A. I think it was in the year 1899. It might be 1900 — 
the first of September; the first part of September, not on 
the first day. 

Q@. Will you please give the names of the three superin- 
tendents under whom you served ? 

A. Arthur P. Hopkins, Archibald J. Ranney and Arthur 
S. Hartwell. 

@. Do you remember where Dr. Ranney had been em- 
ployed before ? 

A. At Tewksbury. 

Q. Do you remember Dr. Ranney saying anything about 
the system of accounts at Tewksbury ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Did you ever see the gentleman who kept the 
accounts at Tewksbury ? 

Yes, ma’am. 

What was his name? 

Mr. Dinsmore. 

Did you ever see Mr. Dinsmore at Long Island ? 

Yes, ma’am. 

What was his purpose ? 

To show Miss Peaslee the system of books kept at 
Tewksbury. 

Q. Did you know that Mr. Dinsmore was an expert 
bookkeeper ? 

A. No, ma’am. 

Q. Did you know that he kept the books of a very large 
institution at Tewksbury ? 
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A. Yes, ma'am. 

(J. You spoke of the leave of absence of Miss Peaslee 
— why was she absent ? 

A. That was a privilege allowed her. 

Q. Ido not refer to her regular time off, but the time 
she was absent for two months — why was she absent? 

A. Why, she was sick. 

Q. Absent through illness ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

@. And you spoke of another time after Miss Peaslee 
left the institution, when for two weeks you were in the 
office without Miss Peaslee. Who helped you at that time? 

A. Nobody. 

Q. Are you positive? 

A; Positive. 

@. You spoke of a time when Dr, Wilkins and Dr. 
Hartwell were away at the same time; who was in charge of 
the island at that time — who was the next officer in charge ? 

A. The next officer on the island would be the head 
Eee 

Yes, who was it? 

Dr. Knowlton. 

Did you say the duties of the island fell on you? 

I did, when they were absent. 

What made you think they would fall on you? 

Because they were forced on me. 

Why were they forced on you? 

Because they came to me for information. 

Who came to you for information ? 

The different heads of the departments, outside of 
hospital. 

Outside of the hospital ? 

Yes, ma’am. 

Who was in charge of the hospital? 

Dr. Knowlton. 

Who was in charge of the island? 

Dr. Knowlton. 

Then you did not have the duties of the island on 
Dr. Knowlton was in charge? 

Dr. Knowlton was not in the hospital. 

Where was he? 

At the other end of the island. 

What was he doing there ? 

I do not know. 

What do you mean by his being at the other end of 
the island? 
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A. I mean he might be out taking a walk. 

Q. Why didn’t you wait until he came back, or send for 
him ? 

A. Because at that time it was a necessity that some- 
thing should come from the city. 

Q. What was it? 

A. Some supplies. 

Q. Mention the supplies. 

A. That I cannot remember. 

Q. Were they so urgent that they could not wait until 
Dr. Knowlton came back from his walk ? 

A. The storekeeper made it so. 

Q. Wasn’t it your duty to report to Dr. Knowlton as 
your superior officer ? 

A. I do not remember being informed by the office to 
do so. 

@. You knew he was your superior officer—why did 
you not report to him ? 

A. Dr. Knowlton was not my superior officer. 

@. When the superintendent was away ? 

A. No, ma’am. 

Q. I don’t see why not. : 

A. Because I was not informed I was to take orders 
from him. 

Q. Were you informed to take orders from the store- 
keeper ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Who informed you? 

A. Superintendent. 

(J. Under what circumstances were you to take orders 
from him ? 

A. The superintendent gave me permission to order 
material from the city when the storekeeper asked for it, 
and when he wasn’t at the island to do the same thing, and 
as I had permission from him to do so I did it. 

Q. Then you received orders from the superintendent to 
do that ? 

A. I have received orders that I had the right to do it. 

Q. When the superintendent was absent you had orders 
to take instructions from the storekeeper ? 

A. I received the orders that when the storekeeper 
wanted anything, and the superintendent was not present, 
to order it. 

Q. What I want to know —you did not order those on 
your own responsibility? You have made the statement 
that you had charge of the island. | 
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Alderman Notan.—TI think Mrs. Lincoln can ask the 
question without telling him what the answer should be. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoutn.) Are you prepared to stand by 
that statement that you were in charge of the island? 

A. Iam prepared to stand by that statement. 

@. It is impossible that you, an under clerk, could be in 
charge of Long Island, and I don’t want such a statement 
made. Who left you in charge? 

A. Nobody. 

(. Then you assumed you were in charge? 

A. No, ma’am; I did not say I was in charge of the 
island. I said the duties fell on me. 

(). You ordered those articles on your own responsibility, 
did you not? 


A. I ordered them for the interest of the island. 

Q. On your own responsibility ? 

A. On the responsibility I had gained permission for. 

@. And you do not know what those articles were ? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Did you ever assist in taking account of stock on the 
island ? 


A. Yes, ma’am. 

(. Whom did you assist ? 

A. Iassisted Mr. Davidson. 

Q. How do you know that Mr. Davidson took account of 
stock only once a year? 

A. Because that was what was turned into me in the 
office. 

@. Do you know he took account of stock only once a 
year? 

A. I know that he did not take entire account of stock. 

Q. You are not prepared to say that he did not take 
account of stock ? 

A. Not more than once a year. 

Q. How do you know? 

A. Because the superintendent gave orders to the differ- 
ent departments when stock was to be taken. 

Q. How do you know what the superintendent told Mr. 
Davidson ? 

A. Because Mr. Davidson was in the habit of informing 
me when any stock account was to be taken, because my 
books would have to be balanced according to what he had 
in store. 

Q. Then you do not know, of your own knowledge, when 
Mr. Davidson took account of stock? 

A. Mr. Davidson took account of stock once a year. 
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So far as you know? 
He would inform me if he took it more than once a 


You cannot be positive of that? 

I can. 

You do not know of your own knowledge when Mr. 
Davidson took account of stock ? 

A. From what he informed me. 

Alderman NoLtan.— Mr. Jacobs, what do you under- 
stand by taking “account of stock” as an expert book- 
keeper ? 

A. Ishould say taking an account of the entire stock of 
what one would have in store. 

@. And making a comparison ? 

A. And making a comparison with the stock book. 

Alderman NoLAN. —Is that what you mean, Mrs. Lincoln ? 

Mrs. LincoLtn. —I was trying to reconcile the two state- 
ments. I think he is not competent to testify what Mr. 
Davidson did. 

Alderman Notan. — He could not take account of stock 
without the knowledge of the bookkeeper. 

Mrs. Lrncoutn. — Certainly Mr. Davidson has taken 
account of stock more than once, and I don’t think that Mr. 
Jacobs is competent to say what Mr. Davidson did. 

Alderman NoLan.— He is competent to say there was 
not more than one account of stock taken a year where a 
comparison was made with the books. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I am ready to admit that stock is taken 
once a year, but Mr. Davidson has taken an account of stock 
oftener than that. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If he took account of stock he would 
balance the books by it. 

Alderman Nouan.—He might look over his baking 
powder shelf, and find he had ten packages, but that would 
not be taking stock. 

@. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Were the eggs in the institu- 
tion served to the officers the same as to the inmates ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. In regard to the prunes that were thrown away, did 
you ever see anything else except them thrown away ? 

A. No, ma’am. 

Q. In all the four years you were there, nothing except 
the prunes ? 

A. That is all that I received an account for. 

Q. You spoke about Mr. Bryant, and said that his bills 
were made out weekly. 
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A. Monthly. 

Q. Would Mr. Bryant pay you or the chief clerk ? 

A. The chief clerk. 

@. So you don’t know when Mr. Bryant paid those 
bills ? 

A. I was in the office all the time, and would see Mr. 
Bryant if he came in. 

@. You were not in the office all the time? 

A. My duties might call me outside some. 

(J. Therefore, you cannot say whether those bills were 
paid to the chief clerk or not? 

I said to my knowledge. 

Have you seen receipts signed by Mr. Bryant? 

I have seen requisitions signed by him. 

I mean receipt. 

I have seen no receipt signed by Mr. Bryant. 

You spoke about his keeping boarders at the time the 
power-house was being built. Do you know who asked him 
to keep the boarders ? 

A. ‘The power-house was started before I came there. 

Q. Do you know who asked him to keep the boarders ? 

ALA: Noxt T-doamot. 

Q. Do you know that they were high-priced mechanics 
and their time was valuable ? 

Ae yNoe Lido not 

Q. Do you know the deputy superintendent, Mr. Clark, 
asked him ? 

A. No; I do not. 

@. Now, in regard to these friends of Mr. Bryant, you 
stated that Mr. Bryant sent outside of the State to get hired 
help on the farm — and mentioned a Mr. Elwell. Can you 
give any other instance ? 

A. I think a Mr. Bond. 

Q. Anyone else? 

A. No, I don’t know of any that he has sent for. 

Q. So that the only two instances you recall are Elwell 
and Bond? 

A. That Mr. Bryant sent for— and that he has notified 
the superintendent that he could get them. 

Q@. Can you think of any other instance ? 

A. No, ma’am. 

Q. Do you know that these men were friends of Mr. 
Bryant ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

@. Are they on Long Island now. 

A. I don’t know. 
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Q. You spoke of telephoning for a doctor that you 
wanted to get, and had to telephone three times. Dr. John- 
son was the doctor. Is he on Long Island now? 

I don’t know. 

Do you know who the patient was ? 

Yes, sir. 

Who was it? 

Thomas McDonahoe. 

You spoke of Terrence Kerrigan. How do you know 
he had fits? Did you know it? 

hea) CS, Bil. 

" Q. You say the weeding caused him to get insane; how 
do you know it? 
From what I heard the doctors say about it. 
You don’t know of your own knowledge? 
From what the doctors said. 
Did you know the doctor? 
I did not know who he was. 
Did he say that Terrence Kerrigan was insane be- 
e he went weeding? 
They did not say because he went weeding. 
What did they say? 
They said he was a fit subject for the insane hospital. 
But nothing to do with the weeding ? 
But nothing to do with the weeding. 
. Now in regard to the morgue.’ You stated that the 
morgue was in poor condition. Was it because of the nature 
of the duties performed there? 
Not necessarily. 
What do you mean by poor condition ? 
The dirt on the floor. 
After an autopsy had been performed ? 
Not necessarily. 
What was the dirt ? 
Outside of the dissecting room — 
You spoke of seeing some bodies on the floor. Why 
were you in the morgue ? 

A. I went to see the orderly to ask him to give me a list 
of the names in the morgue, and while there I saw the bodies 
on the floor. 

Who sent you out? 

Nobody. 

Will you explain how you saw the bodies ? 

I have seen them piled on top of one another. 
In coffins ? 

In coffins. 
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How did you know there were bodies in the coffins ? 
The orderly informed me so. 

It was only hearing him say so? 

No, ma’am; he sent me in a slip of paper, and know- 


ing there could be only nine bodies in the chest, I knew 
there were five on the floor. 
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What were your errands in the morgue ? 
Usually to find out the number of bodies there. 
Who wanted to find out? 

The superintendent. 

Every day? 

Not every day. 

How often? 

Well, he did not specify how often. 

How often did you go? 

When I thought it was necessary. 

How often did you think it was necessary ? 
When [ thought the bodies ought to be buried. 
How often was that — once a month or a week ? 


Have you any idea? 

A. My death book would show me that there was quite 
a number of bodies out in the morgue, and some of them 
there quite a while, and therefore they should be buried, and 
I was instructed to leave an order on the superintendent’s 
desk, giving him the names of the bodies, so that he could 
have them buried. 
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Who gave the order to have them buried. 

The superintendent. 

Not you? 

Not I. 

We would like to know how often you were sent up 


to the morgue. 
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When I thought it was necessary. 

We want to get some little idea. 

I went according to my book. 

What ? 

I went according to my book. 

How often was that—about? 

Sometimes it would be once a week. 

And do you know that empty coffins are sometimes 


standing on the floor in the morgue ? 
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I have known empty coffins to stand on the floor. 
Who has charge of the burials at Long Island ? 
Mr. Galvin. 

Who is the undertaker ? 

Mr. Galvin. 
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Q. What were you doing in the morgue when you say 
you saw the bodies uncovered ? 

A. I had gone out to get information about the burial. 

@. Why did you have to go to the morgue to see the 
orderly ? 

A. Because he was not in the ward at the time, and I 
was informed he was in the morgue. 

Q. You stated that your duties were those of undertaker. 
What do you mean by that? 

A. I did not say my duties were those of undertaker. 

(. You said that you had buried the bodies. 

A. I did not say that. 

Q. I understood you to say so, but I find difficulty in 
hearing. I am trying to find out whether you think it was 
your duty to give burial orders, or Mr. Galvin. 

A. I had nothing to do with giving orders for the burial. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I may have misunderstood you. 

Alderman Nouan. — I think you did. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincouy.) Who keeps that book you 
called the superintendent’s book ? 

A. It is kept in the upper right hand drawer of the 
superintendent’s desk usually. 

@. And you have seen that book ? 

A. I have seen that book. 

Q. Do you know what that book is ? 

A. I don’t know what they call it. I know what they 
use it for. 

Q. Is it absolutely accurate — is it an absolutely accurate 
record of each body sent away. 

A. It is supposed to be. 

Alderman Nouan. —I object to the question. Do you 
know whether it is? Can you swear under oath that it is? 

Witness. — No, I cannot. 

Alderman NotAN. — Then you don’t know? 

Wirness. — I do not. 

Q. (By Mrs. LincoLtn.) How did you happen to go to 
the superintendent’s desk to get that book? Did he give 
you permission ? 

A. He handed it to me himself. Isaw him take it from 
the desk. 

Q. What superintendent was it? 

A. Dr. Hartwell. 

Q. How often did he give you that book ? 

A. Whenever I thought I could not make out the name 
of a party that came back, and I wanted to refer to it. 

@. How often was that? 
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Not very often. 

Once or more ? 

In all the time I have been there six or eight times. 
In the time that Dr. Hartwell has been there? 

Once. 

You spoke about nurses being on duty all night. Did 
you ever see any occasion where you felt the nurses were not 
fulfilling their duties? 

A. Not in the hospital. 

Q. You said something of being left alone on the island, 
what do you mean by that? 

A. I don’t quite understand that question. 

@. You said you were left alone on the island? 

A. When I was left alone for two weeks without an 
assistant. 

Q@. In reference to your office work? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. The question was asked you concerning the chapel, 
in regard to disorderly conduct, you said you had known of 
disorderly conduct in the chapel; how do you know that? 

A. I didn’t say I knew of disorderly conduct. 

Q. You said you did. 

A. Idon’t think I said that, Mrs. Lincoln. 

Q. Mr. Dobbins asked you if you knew of disorderly 
conduct in the chapel. 

Alderman Nouan.—I think he said he had heard the 
violin and piano there. 

Mrs. LINcoLN. — That was the second question ; I think 
he said he knew of disorderly conduct. 

Q. How do you know about it? 

A. From hearing it. I heard the music, and I heard 
them laughing. I didn’t say it was disorderly conduct. 

@. By your answer you implied that. 

A. I did not imply that. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — May I have the stenographer read the 
record of what he said. 

Stenographer reads the notes previously taken as follows: 
“(. Do you know of any disorderly conduct at the chapel 
at night? A. Yessir Q. Tell the committee what you 
know of that. A. When I have been left alone on the 
island, as I was when Miss Peaslee was sick, I was called at 
the office a good many times evenings to catch up with my 
work, and while sitting there I heard them singing and 
playing the violin and piano over in the chapel, so I knew 
there was a little disorder over there.” 

Q. Then you didn’t know what took place in the chapel? 
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A. From what I heard. 

Q. What was the music you heard ? 

A. Dance music. 

Q. How do you know that both doctors and nurses were 
there ? 

A. I saw them go in. 

Q. To return to the death book, as you call it, and the 
length of time bodies are kept, are you aware, Mr. Jacobs, 
that we keep bodies for relatives, who sometimes do not send 
for them immediately ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Ask him what the rule is. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Have you known of bodies 
being kept for relatives ? 

A. Ina very few instances. 

Q. You testified in regard to some boxes being returned 
from the medical school ? 

A. I testified regarding bodies returned from the medical 
school. 

Q. In boxes ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Who opened the boxes? 

A. The boxes I have reference to —an orderly. 

@. Why were you there? 

A. I went out to find out about the burials, and he asked 
me to take a look in the box, which I did. 

@. Why did the orderly open the box ? 

A. That I do not know. 

@. As your duties didn’t take you to the morgue, we 
want to know why you looked in that box? 

A. Istated that I had gone out to see the orderly in 
reference to burial, and he asked me to look in the box. 

Q. And why did you? 

A. Because I wanted to. 

Q. Now in regard to the requisitions, Mr. Jacobs, you 
said that the chairman of the board drew the requisitions, 
do you know that they’re submitted to the finance commit- 
tee? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Do you know the members of the finance commit- 
tee? 

A. I can remember two of them, I think, Mr. Parker 
and yourself. 

@. Did you know that Mr. Dobbins was a member of the 
finance committee ? 

Alderman Nou~an.— He said he could only remember 
two. 
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Q. Do you remember any more? 

A. I said I can only remember of myself — Mr. Parker 
and yourself. | 

Q. You spoke about the doctor being absent to obtain 
permission to perform an autopsy, was this doctor a salaried 
official of Long Island? 

A. JI don’t quite understand you. 

Q. Was the doctor sent to obtain permission for an 
autopsy a salaried official ? 

A. No, ma’am. 

Q. On what occasion: did a doctor go up town to get 
permission before the patient died ? 

A. Icannot remember. ‘ 

Q. That is a very serious charge. Cannot you testify in 
such an instance so that — cannot you give the name? 
I cannot give the name, I only remember the instance. 
Don’t you remember the doctor? 
I do not remember him. 
Don’t you remember the patient ? 
I don’t remember the patient. 
And yet you can make such a charge? 
I can make such a charge. 
How do you know this ? 
Simply because I heard them telephone him up there 
that. one of the patients had died. 

Q. Who telephoned ? 

A. One of the doctors. 

Q. Then you assume he was — How do you know the 
doctor didn’t go up on other business ? 

A. Because I knew the patient was expected to die, 
because we usually get the death notice in the office. 
He might have had other business ? 
I know he went up on that business. 
Why? 
Because I heard them speak over the telephone. 
How? 
They said, “ You can go ahead now, he is dead.” 
Then they had not received permission before that? 
Not for the autopsy. 
I don’t see that you have given any proof. Do you 
know that the doctor didn’t go up on other business ? 

A. I don’t know that. 

Q. Then you would not be willing to say that he went 
up for that purpose on oath ? 

A. I cannot say that he did not go up for other business, 
but I know that one of the businesses that carried him up 
town was that. 
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Q. We want to straighten that out a little bit more. 
Have you any proof that was the only business the doctor 
went up there for? 

A. Ihave no proof, only from what-I have heard. 

Q. Can you state under oath that that was the only 
business he went up to the city for? 

A. When I heard the doctors talking over the telephone, 
I knew that was particularly what carried him up town. 

Q. Particularly what? You didn’t know until you 
heard of the death that he went to see the people? 

' A. I know he was up in town so that he could get there. 
He had been probably waiting before they received the death 
notice from the hospital; and that was the object in getting 
him up there. 

@. Are you prepared to say on oath that any doctor went 
up from Long Island to get permission for an autopsy before 
a patient died? 

A. Iam willing to swear to it. 

Q. Will you or will you not state on oath that you know 
of your own knowledge that a doctor went up from Long 
Island to obtain permission before a patient died ? 

A. Isay he was waiting up town to be informed that he 
was dead; I can swear to it. 

Q. Do you know of your own knowledge ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — I think the witness should be allowed 
to answer in his own way. 

Mrs. Lincoutn.—I consider it a serious charge, and I 
want to know if he knows of his own knowledge that any 
person employed in the Long Island Hospital ever went up 
to the city to find out if an autopsy could be performed on a 
patient who had not died. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Answer as closely — 

The Witness. —I can take oath that I know a doctor 
has waited up town to hear from the island until the patient 
has died in order to get permission to perform an autopsy, 
and it has reached there before the notice to the parents or 
relatives. 

Now, who was this doctor ? 

That I do not know. 

And you don’t know the patient ? 

No, ma’am. 

How many occasions do you remember ? 

One. 

Still you don’t know the name of the doctor ? 

No. 

Are you sure you do not know the name of the 

patient? 
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Q. When was this? 

A. Quite a while ago. 

Q. How long? 

A. I could not say whether a year and a half or two 
years. 


@. About when? 

A. That I could not say. 

. Mr. Jacobs, after the head bookkeeper — after you 
knew that the head bookkeeper was going to fill another 
position in Boston, did you apply for the position of chief 
clerk? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Did you receive the appointment ? 

A. No, ma’am. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.) You just stated you applied for 
the position of head bookkeeper ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you tell any reason why you did not get it? 

A. I applied for the position of head bookkeeper to the 
Board of Trustees by letter, and the only answer I got was 
that I was too young. ‘They were perfectly willing to ac- 
knowledge that I was capable, as I have good evidence of 
that, but they thought I wasn’t old enough, and they wanted 
a woman. 

Q. What did they want? 

A. They would like to have a woman at the head of the 
office. 
When this bookkeeper came there, did you remain ? 

I remained to show her before I left. 

How long? 

At least two weeks. 

Did she seem to understand those books? 

Not thoroughly. 

When she came down first? 

She didn’t understand anything about it, it was a 
different style of bookkeeping. 

(. Now did you ever have any talk with Dr. Hartwell 
about that position ? 

ae) OS, Sith 

@. What did he say? 

A. He said he would recommend me, and he didn’t doubt 
I would get the position, therefore I did not go ahead and try 
to get it myself -— I left it in his hands. 

@. Did you have any reason to believe you were going 
to get that position ? 
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Q. What was the first intimation you were not to get it? 

A. J heard them talking around the island. 

(. Were you notified by the trustees or any person you 
would not get it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. When did this bookkeeper come? . 

A. She came two weeks before I left, probably the first 
of March. 

Did you know she was coming before she came? 

No, sir. 

From where did she come ? 

Westboro. 

Who was she ? 

Miss Day. 

And you knew nothing of her coming until she 
arrived at the island ? © 

A. The only thing is that the day before she came Dr. 
Hartwell called me into the office and asked me why I sent 
an application to the Board of Trustees for the position of 
head bookkeeper. I told him that I was in line, being a 
civil service man. He asked me if I didn’t know someone 
was hired, and I answered no; and he said there was a lady 
coming down to-morrow. I asked him if I had been told not 
to send an application by him, and he said no. I stayed a 
few days to show her, and then I resigned, because I didn’t 
think they did right by me. 

Q. You said Dr. Knowlton was out on the other end of 
the island ? 

A. That I don’t know. 

@. Whom was he with ? 

A. I cannot say he was with anybody. 

Q. Did they take walks occasionally out there, the 
doctors ? 

Piven. ¥ OR BIT. 

Q. With whom? 

A. Well, they went out alone; whether they were alone 
or not for the rest of the evening I no not know. I have 
seen doctors with nurses. 

@. At the other end of the island ? 

A. At the other end of the island. 

Q. Now, as regards keeping boarders, do you remember 
the plumber having men down there ? 

A. Smith & Forbes? 

Q. Whoever it was ? 

A. - Yes, sir: 
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Did Mr. Bryant board those men? 

No, sir. 

Did the institution board them ? 

Yes, sir. 

Under whose orders ? 

Dr. Hartwell’s. 

Do you remember about employing help for the farm, 
n named Pingree ? 

Yes. 

Where did he come from ? 

He came from somewhere near Newburyport. 
How long did he work on the farm ? 

Not a great length of time. 

Where was he put then? 

Into the fireroom. 

Where is he now? 

That I do not know. 

What did he go into the fireroom as ? 
Fireman — assistant engineer. 

Do you know what he is doing now? 

No, I do not. 

Was he a civil service man that you know of? 
. Not that I know of. 

Alderman NoLtan.—I want to ask Mrs. Lincoln one 
question, whether or not Mr. Bryant is supposed to settle at 
the end of each month for those supplhes. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I think he should have, and do not 
know why he did not. 

Alderman Nouan. — Was that the rule. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I don’t know. 

Alderman NoLAN. — You say he should have? 

Mrs. Lixcoun. — I think he should have. 

Alderman NoLAN. — What was the rule? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — That the cash account should be settled 
every month. 

Q. (By Alderman Noutan.) Mr. Jacobs, in regard to 
those receipts, you were in the office all the time ? 

A. Most of the time. 

Q. Did you ever have access to the ledger while assist- 
ant bookkeeper there ? 


OPOPOPOPOPOPOPEOPOPOPE 
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Q. There were no restrictions about that? 
AoE Nossits 


Q. You say for two months the head bookkeeper was 
away, and you were acting bookkeeper ? 
A Ss GX Os hir. 
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Q. In either of those months did Mr. Bryant ever make 
an attempt to settle with you? 
ASE. all: 
Q. Do you know whether or not that power-house was 
built by contract or day labor? 
A. Contract. 
Q. So it didn’t make any difference whether they were 
high-priced mechanics or not? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Do you know of any reason for Mr. Bryant sending 
for help outside of the State ? 
I have heard, of course — 
But you don’t know ? 
I don’t know. 
Can you tell me when the power-house was built? 
It was built sometime in 1900, I think. 
When you got that book from the superintendent, 
what was your object in getting it? Did you want to 
translate those hieroglyphics ? 
A. They represented the names; I got it so I could 
bury the bodies under the proper names. 
What do you mean by dance music — rag time? 
Waltzes and regular dance music. 
Some people call rag time dance music. 
Not necessarily that. 
Good, fair music ? 
Yes, sir. 
How old were you when you applied for the position ? 
Twenty-one. 
How old was the lady who succeeded you? 
About twenty-eight. You asked me how old I was 
nI applied for the position of head bookkeeper ? 
Yes. 
I was twenty-four, almost twenty-five. 
And this lady was? 
Almost twenty-eight or thirty. 
Was she a civil service appointee ? 
She came straight from Westboro. 
Did you ever apply to the civil service Commission 
to find out? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. So you don’t know whether she was a civil service 
appointee or not? 
A. No, I could not say. 
Q. You say Smith & Forbes’ men lived in the institu- 
tion ? 


O>Oreor 
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Q. Do you know whether Smith & Forbes ever settled 
for their board ? 

I would not know, Dr. Hartwell might. 

W ouldn’t it show on the books? 

It might show. 

You don’t know? 

I don’t know. 

Did Dr. Hartwell have the books on that ? 

No, he would inform the head bookkeeper. 

Would not business of that sort come through the 
assistant bookkeeper, and then a transcript be made on the 
ledger ? 

A. No, sir, it would go straight to her. I think when 
Smith & Forbes made out their bill they made an allowance 
for it —if I am not mistaken. 

Q. You think they did? 

AS? Y¥.es) Bir: 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoty.) Mr. Jacobs, was one of the 
duties of the head bookkeeper — 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mrs, Lincoln, will you please ask 
what the duties were. ~ 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) What were some of the duties 
of the head bookkeeper ? 

A. Her duty was to keep whatever bills came into the 
institution charged up, and all money matters. 

Q. What did she do about letters ? 

A. She filed them; the head bookkeeper was a sten- 
ographer while I was there. 

Q. Are you a stenographer ? 

A. No, ma’am. 

Alderman Nouan.— For the benefit of the endian I 
should like to have you define more clearly what you mean 
by letters. 

Mrs. 
ographer for our head bookkeeper. 

Alderman NouLAn. 

Mrs. LincoLtn.—Yes, the letters sent out by the institution, 
which require an expert stenographer. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoty.) — Who gave you the assurance 
that you would be likely to get the position ? 


'OPOPObOD 


that we required a sten- 


A. Dr. Hartwell. 

Q. Are you sure of that? 
A. Positively. 

Q. When? 

A. 


After Miss Peaselee left. 


a ee ee ee ee 
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Q. Do you remember having a conversation with Dr. 
Hartwell, when you asked about the place? What did he 
say ? 

‘y, He said he thought I ought to have it. 

@. What did he say on the second occasion ? 

A. He thought I was not a stenographer, and a stenog- 
rapher was necessary. The bookkeeper—he had changed 
his mind, because first he told me I would probably get the 
position, and a long hand clerk would be the one that would 
be only necessary. 

Q. What did he tell you the last time? 

A. The last time he told me he thought a stenographer 
was necessary for head bookkeeper. 

Q. That he wanted the chief clerk to write the letters ? 

A. He didn’t say he himself did; he said that the 
board — 

Q. That the board would like the letters written by a 
stenographer ? 

A. By a stenographer. 

@. Are you not a stenographer ? 

A. Ican use the typewriter, but I cannot do shorthand. 
I can run the typewriter. 

Q.- You spoke about doctors and nurses walking around 
occasionally together; have you seen them in the even- 
ing? 

A. Yes, ma’am; plenty of evenings when I have been 
out myself. 

(. Can you mention an instance? 

A. I don’t like to mention names. 

Q. In regard to this man Pingree, were you aware he was 
a Civil service appointee ? 

A. No, ma’am. 

@. Were you aware that the civil service gave permission 
for the transfer? 

A. No, ma’am. | 

@. You stated that he was transferred from the farm to 
the fireroom, and that we had permission for this. 

A. AllI know was that we needed a fireman, and the 
first I knew he was transferred to the fireroom. 

Q. (By Alderman NotAn.) Did you ever see anybody 
in the office dictating to Miss Peaselee any letters that she 
took down in shorthand ? 

A. Most of the letters are dictated in the superintendent’s 
office. 

Q. Have vou ever seen any? 

A. I have seen them put down in shorthand. 
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Q. Who did the shorthand when you were acting book- 
keeper for two weeks? 

A. There was none; there was not any required. 

@. About how many letters a day are dictated? 

A. Ihave seen the time they would run for three weeks 
without a letter. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How long did you stay at the 
island after Miss Day came there? 

A. Two weeks. 

Q. During that time how many letters did you see dic- 
tated ? 

A. More in those two weeks than I had seen in six 
months. 

Q. Six months previous? 

A. $1ix months previous. 

@. Were they of an official nature ? 

A. They seemed to be. 

Q. Do you know whether a book is kept of the shipments 
to colleges ? 

A. That little book I mentioned to you is the only book. 

Q. Is that here ? 

A. No, not that I know of. 

Q. You say that this man Terrence Kerrigan became in- 
sane? What was his condition previous; was he in fairly 
good health ? 

A. He was not what you would call in sound health. 

Q. What was his mental condition to your knowledge? 

A VV OLN conten 

Mrs. LINcoLn. — He is not a physician. 

Q. (By the CHARMAN.) Did he appear insane previous 
to that time? 

AS NOs sits 

Q. What were his duties? 

A. He usually was out weeding on the farm. 

Q. Under what circumstances did he become insane ? 

A. He was out weeding, and the hot sun pouring down 
on him, and suddenly he was taken sick and transferred to 
the hospital, and he never left the hospital until he went to 
the insane asylum. 

Q. How old was he? 

A. About 60. 

Q. You say in the case of a man named Thomas Mce- 
Donahue that someone was telephoned to for assistance? 

A. One of the officers in the institution telephoned. 

Q. Do you know which officer it was? 

A. It was either Mr. Galvin or Mr. Maxwell. 
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Q. Do you know whether the doctor arrived immediately 
or not? 
He did not. 
Q. About how long was it before he came? 
A. In about an hour. 
@. What was the trouble with the man? 
A 
Q. 
li 


- 


He had an epileptic fit. 
Now, in regard to the boxes in the morgue, would you 
able to know whether they were empty or not? 
A. No, I would not. 
Q. Did you notice whether the tops were nailed on or 
not ? 

A. The coffins are always screwed when sent to the 
morgue, and open when the body goes out. 

@. Do you know when you saw them that they were all 
filled ? 

A. All filled. 

Q. What made you think — 

A. The orderly sent me a list of fourteen names, and I 
knew that if there were nine in the ice-chest there must be 
five outside. 

Were they all tagged? 

Yes, sir. 

With the name outside ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you hear any noises come from the chapel? 
Nothing but laughter. 

Any sounds of dancing, or anything of that kind? 
No dancing. 

Would you be likely to hear that ? 

Not at the distance I was from the chapel. 

Mrs. Lincotn.— Mr. Jacobs, in regard to the letters, 
you spoke about there being so many written when Miss 
Day first came to the institution ; might there not have been 
an accumulation of letters ? 

A. It was an accumulation from a long time back. 
Further back than when Miss Peaselee left, 

@. Now, in regard to this man you spoke of who was 
taken sick, Terrence Kerrigan, was he taken sick in the 
institution ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Do you know that he was subject to fits? 

A 

Q 


be 
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No, ma’am. 
Did you know that Mr. McDonahue was subject to 


A. Yes, ma’am. 
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Q. Did he have them frequently ? 

A. Very frequently. 

Q. (By the CHarrMAN.) Do you know anything about 
the case of a man named Finn? 

A. Patrick Finn? 

Q. Yes. State what you know. 

A. Well, the Deer Island ball-players were over to play 


ball that day, and after we got through I thought I would 


take them through the institution, and when we were going 
through the smoking hall Patrick Finn had a fit. We sent 
for the doctor, and the outcome of it was that Finn was sent 
up-stairs. Whether he was sent to the hospital immediately 
or not I do not know, but I do know that he died very 
shortly after he was admitted to the hospital. 

@. Do you know how long a time elapsed from the time 
he took the fit and the time he received medical attendance ? 
Not very long. 

Do you know what doctor attended him? 

No, I do not. 

Who were the men who came over to play ball? 
Officers. 

Do they come very often? 

No, sir. 

How often do they come ? 

About twice a year. 

Are there any other visitors who come down to the 
island for purposes of entertainment ? 

A. They used to give entertainments for the benefit of 
the inmates in the chapel. 

Q. How often ? 3 
oa In the last year or two they have not been so frequent 

n years previous to that. 

"Q. How many times a year? 

A. ‘Two or three times. 
Q 
A 
Q 
A 


erepererer 


On holidays ? 
Not necessarily — evenings. 
What sort of entertainments ? 
. Stereopticon views, and some children from some of 
the churches came down to sing. 
Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Did you ever know of Dr. 
Knowlton approving a requisition while the head doctor there ? 
A. Yes, sir; I have seen him sign requisitions ? 
(. For the storehouse ? 
A. Not the weekly, but single requisitions. If a man 
ran out and wanted the goods in a hurry he would sign it, 
but I never knew him to sign a weekly requisition. 


ie 
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Who was the superintendent ? 

Dr. Hartwell. 

Was Dr. Cox there ? 

I don’t remember. 

Do you know Dr. Cox? 

Yes, sir. 

You don’t know whether he was there or not? 

I cannot remember. 

(By Mrs. Lincoun.) I want to ask do you remem- 
ber a , minstrel show that was given for the immates ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Did you take part in the ball games ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. (By Mr. Doppins.) You said that Dr. Hartwell 
told you the board would not recommend you, or something 
to that effect. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you mean by the board; has the board 
taken action on it? 

A. He mentioned the board, but whether he meant the 
board or not, I don’t know. 

@. I want to know. 

A. He told me the board. 

Q. Did he state that he had been talking with any mem- 
bers of the board ? 

A. He told me that he had talked with Mrs. Lincoln. 

@. She seems to be the whole board at times; but is it 
true that she is the whole board ? 

A. Ihave thought so. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Do you know that Mr. Dobbins was a 
member of the board before which that was discussed ? 

Mr. Dosppins. — This was before it was discussed. He 
said the board was not in favor of him. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I think not. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Do you know whether it was 
the action of the board ? 

A. I never was notified. 

Q. Didn’t Dr. Hartwell notify you? 

A. He told me Mrs. Lincoln said she thought she ought 
to have a stenographer. 

Q. What did he say about the board ? 

A. He said the board first, and then I asked him and he 
brought out your name. 

Q. He didn’t refer to the meeting at which the subject 
came up? 

A. He did not refer to the meeting. 
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Mrs. Lincotn. — I shall ask your permission, Mr. Chair- 
man, to introduce evidence on that. I should like to put in 
the minutes of that meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You may put in that part of it that 
relates to this particular case. 

Q. (By Alderman NouLan.) Did you testify that the 
first official notice that you got that this lady was coming 
was the night before she arrived? 

BAN SVEN SIT; 

Q. And that was the night you had the conversation 
with Dr. Hartwell ? 

A. I had two or three. 

Q. This particular one in which he said the board wanted 
a stenographer, was that the night before ? 

The night before. 

Q. So it was subsequent to the meeting, you infer by 
that? 

A. Yes, sir. | 

Q@. And before that you had no official notice ? 

A. No, sir; no official notice whatever. 

Mr. Doppins. — Mr. Chairman, I understood before the 
meeting of the board that Dr. Hartwell told him the board 
was not in favor. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You might ask the witness what he 
thinks about it. 

Q. (By Mr. Dospsrys.) How soon after you made the 
first application did Dr. Hartwell tell you that the board was 
not in favor? 

A. Not until the day previous to her coming. 

Q. Did you know there was a board meeting then? 

A. Yessir: 

Q. There was ? 

A GY O8.e818 

Alderman NOLAN. — He promised to help him and the 
board objected to it. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Would it be customary for Dr. 
Hartwell to notify you of any appointments he might make? 
Yes. 

As a matter of courtesy ? 

As a matter of courtesy and as a matter of business. 
And in this particular instance he didn’t tell you? 
Not until I had asked him. 

What do you mean by a matter of business ? 

Why, it is usual when an appointment is made for the 
superintendent to notify the bookkeeper. He knew that Miss 
Day was coming, yet he did not notify me to that effect. 
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Q. Was it not because you were not bookkeeper, but 
only the assistant? 

A. No, ma’am, because he has notified me at times before. 

(). (By Mr. DoBBINS.) Have you ever had occasion to 
go to the kitchen where they cook supplies for the inmates? 

Ae VES. 810. 

Q. Have you noticed the condition of the food ? 

Peogee Gs, BIT. 

Q. Tell the committee about the time you noticed it. 

A. Some of the food has been all right, some of it has 
not. The reason why not was simply due to the cook; the 
cook did not know his business. I have known stews to 
come on the table with chicken, liver, pork and lamb all put 
together. The officers called this “mystery stew.” I have 
known vegetables to be fried in doughnut fat. 

Q. How would he procure that fat ? 

A. He would fry his doughnuts and put it in a can and 
set it out back of the institution, and when he needed it go 
out and get it. 

Q. That can was out of doors? 

Aa NO; “sir. 

Q. Did you know of any complaint from officers or 
inmates in regard to stomach trouble? 

A. There have been a good many complaints to the 
superintendent regarding the food. 

@. Did any of the officers complain ? 

Aves c) C8, S10. 

Q. Do you know whether or not at any time the inmates 
made a strike in complaint of the food? 

eek CS. SIT, 

(). Tell the committee about it. 

A. I remember one instance where there was fish chowder, 
and they got up from the table, and somebody made the 
remark that he thought a dish towel had been rinsed in the 
plate. The inmates got up and they had to have something 
else in the afternoon. I remember two or three instances 
where they got up. 


Q. That is, the inmates, in two or three instances ? 

Ayo.) 68, sir. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Who was the cook at that 
time ? 

A. A Frenchman by the name of La Montagne. 

Q. Is he there now? 

A. Not necessarily. Another cook was Mr. Shaw. 

@. When was that? 

A. Just before I left. 
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And the food was not satisfactory under those men ? 
Some of it was not. 
Can you give any date? 
I cannot remember the date. 
Did you report to the superintendent ? 
I have reported cases to him. 
(By the CHAIRMAN.) To whom did you report? 
The superintendent. 
Who was the superintendent ? 
Dr. Hartwell. 
What did he say? 
He attended to it. 
You say that during the time you were at the island, 
some , four years, there were at least three superintendents ? 

A. ‘Three. 

@. Do you know why they got through there? 

A. That is a delicate question. 

Q. That is the reason I asked it, to find out why — I am 
not delicate in that way. 

A. I don’t believe they could get along with Mrs. 
Lincoln. 

@. You don’t believe they could get along with Mrs. 
Lincoln ? 

A SoNo) sir. 

@. Do you know in what manner ? 

A. I don’t think they wanted to do as she asked them 
to do? 

Q. What did she ask them to do? 

A. That I don’t know. 

@. What reason have you to say that? 

A. Well— 

Q. Did she ask them to do anything detrimental to the 
interests of the institution ? 

A. No. 

Q. Were they doing things detrimental to the institu- 
tion ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

@. Do you know of any reason that they should not want 
to do what she wished them to do? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. Do you know of any causes that might have led up to 
the removal, discharge, or resignation of any of the officials ? 

A. I think, usually, the reason they wanted to leave the 
island was because Mrs. Lincoln would like to have them 
think she was superintendent. I have been led to that belief 
from what I have seen. 
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Q. Would they not be willing that she, as Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees, should have something to say in 
the matter? 

(Ax) 68, sir. 

Q. Had she asked them to do anything that was wrong? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Was there any objection to their management among 
the institution people? 

Not among the inmates. 

Among the officers ? 

Not among the officers. 

Was the discipline good ? 

The discipline was very good. 

What prompted you to say they left because of not 
being able to get along with Mrs. Lincoln; did anyone tell 
you of any conversation they might have had with her? 

A. No; they never mentioned any conversation. It 
seemed to me the way they felt about the matter. 

@. That she was taking too active an interest in the 
affairs of the institution ? 

A. Yes, sir; they wanted to be superintendent. 

Q. Did she interfere with them ? 

A. In some ways. 

Q.. Did that interference have any effect upon the 
institution ? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. You do not know the cause of the complaint; but 
they did not like to receive orders from the Board of 
Trustees ? 

I think that is it. 

Do you know the reason of the removal — 

I think Mr. Hopkins was forced to resign. 

Do you know what the reason was ? 

No; I do not. 

Do you know anything else regarding it? 

No; I do not. 

(By Alderman BRoMBERG.) Following out this 
line on which you have just been testifying, were you there 
during the superintendency of Dr. Ranney ? 

Asay 68, ssir. 

Q. Do you know of your own knowledge of any conflict 
between Dr. Ranney and Mrs. Lincoln ? 

A. I know they didn’t get along the best way. 

@. Tell us what you know about that, please. 

A. Well, I cannot say anything from observation. The 
only thing I know is what Dr. Ranney felt about it before 
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he left the island. He said he was glad to get away, and 
I was led to infer — 

(). Were you present at any time that there was any con- 
flict between him and Mrs. Lincoln ? 

Ase INO, Six. 

Q. Then you do not know of your own knowledge? 

AEN GO; eSIr: 

Q. Simply as told by others; did the superintendent 
tell you? 

A. No, sir; I took it from their actions. 

(. And simply inferred from their demeanor? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. I wish you would tell us what led you to infer such a 
state of affairs as you have mentioned. Tell us why you 
think Mr. Hopkins was forced to resign, and was glad 
to get through; tell us why you think so. 

A. That I could not do; it is so long ago. 

(J. ‘You have no recollection whatever of the reasons 
that led to your belief that Mr. Hopkins was forced to 
resign ? 

Not unless they wanted a medical man. 

What was your inference ? 

Because he resigned so quickly. 

He resigned suddenly ? 

He resigned suddenly. 

That is, so far as you knew ? 

So far as I knew. 

Did you know his resignation had been in the hands 
of the trustees for some time previous to that? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you know it had not been in the hands of the 
trustees ? 

No, siz. 

You have no idea whatever regarding it? 

No, sir. 

The first thing you knew he had resigned ? 

I read it in the paper. 

What do you know about the resignation of any of 
the other superintendents or employees there; how much 
time previous to these other people getting through did you 
know of it? 

Not any at all. 

Not until they were getting through ? 

I read it in the paper. 

What paper? 

The daily paper. 
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Q. In the same way that you read about Superintendent 
Hopkins ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you any reason to infer why the others got 
through? 

A. I was not there when the other gentlemen resigned. 

Q. So anything you have stated as to the differences 
between Mrs. Lincoln and the superintendents has been 
purely hearsay and inference? 

Ase) Y 65, - Sir. 

Q. And the inferences are just what you have stated? 

A.. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsriys.) Did you know that Dr. Ranney 
had put in his resignation some time before he left, and with- 
drew it again? 

A. Yes, sir; I knew he had withdrawn his resignation. 

Q. Did you know why he sent in that resignation ? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincouty.) I should like to know of any 
instances of interference on my part in the duties of the 
superintendent ? 

A. I think in the nurses’ home — fitting up the nurses’ 
home. 

@. With what superintendent ? 

A. Dr. Hartwell. 

Q. What was the instance? 

A. I don’t know the instance; only he said it was in 
reference to the nurses’ home. 

Q. Who told you about it? 

A. Nobody. 

Q. What was the instance; what did I do? 

A. I think Dr. Hartwell wanted to buy the material, but 
you bought it. 

Q. Did you know that Dr. Hartwell bought the material ? 

A. Iknow he did not buy it. 

@. What material ? 

A. Some carpets and rugs. 

@. You didn’t know that Dr. Hartwell and I went to 
buy them ? 

A. In this instance you did not go. You telephoned for 
it. 

Q. When— what instance? 

A. You telephoned to Callaghan. 

Q. Did you know that Dr. Hartwell asked me _ to 
telephone ? 

A. I did not know that. 
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Of the hospital there. 
Do you know he was twice solicited to take that place ? 
. No, ma’am. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I object to the question. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I want you to know why Dr. Ranney 
left. 

Q. (By the CaarrMAN.) Do you know of your own 
knowledge that he was superintendent there ? 

A. JI read it in the paper. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoitn.) Do you know that Dr. Ranney 
left the Boston Almshouse and Hospital to be superintend- 
ent of the Lakeside Hospital in Cleveland ? 

A. I did know it. 


Q. Do you know where Dr. Ranney went? 
A. To Cleveland, Ohio. 

Q. What was his position ? 

A. Superintendent. 

Q. Of what? 

A. 

Q. 

A 


(Adjourned until 2 P.M.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2.30 O’CLOOK, 
JULY 28, 1903. 


DAviIp JAcOoBS — Resumed. 


Q. (By Alderman NotAn.) I want to ask, Mr. Jacobs, 
whether or not you have ever applied to the civil service 
people to find out whether Miss Day was certified to go down 
from the civil service as a bookkeeper ? 

A. Yes, sir; I made application. The applcation read 
that they wanted a woman clerk at $50 per month and board, 
and with some knowledge of bookkeeping, typewriting, and 
stenography, and on their book which they called the ledger, 
she is classified as a stenographer — stenographer only. 

Q. Do you know when that application was made to the 
civil service ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You do not know the date or anything ? 

ANOS BIT: 

Q So that according to the rating in the civil service 
she is certified down there as a stenographer? 

A. Asa stenographer. 

Q. And she is acting as bookkeeper ? 

A. Head bookkeeper. 
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Alderman NouaAn. -— That is all I wanted to know. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Are you familiar with the 
rules of the civil service by which we had to apply, as we 
did, for a bookkeeper, if we wanted a stenographer? If we 
wanted a bookkeeper who was a stenographer we had to ask 
for a stenographer, otherwise the bookkeeper would be regis- 
tered as a clerk. 

A. The requisition did not ask for a stenographer; it 
read that they asked for a woman clerk. 

Q. That is the way it is put? 

A. That is the way I saw it with my own eyes. 

@. You do not know, do you, Mr. Jacobs, that we were 
instructed by the civil service how to make the application? 

A. That I do not know. 

Alderman NoLAan. — What do you mean by that? 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — That we wanted a bookkeeper who was 
a stenographer, and we were obliged to apply for a stenog- 
rapher and one who could keep books; and that is the 
Way. 

Alderman NoLAn.— You mean to say thet the civil ser- 
vice clerk told you by putting this additional rating on you 
could get that particular person down there at the rating? 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — No, sir; they told us if we wanted a 
bookkeeper who was also a stenographer we must ask for 
stenographer, otherwise the bookkeeper would be rated as a 
a clerk. 

Alderman NoLAN. — Your requisition read for a woman 
clerk who was also a bookkeeper and stenographer. It looks 
like an evasion of the civil service law unless you can show 
there were no other eligible bookkeepers on the list at that 
time. 

Mrs. LincoLn. — We wanted to comply with the law, and 
the way we made out the requisition for the lady was the 
only way they requested us to. 

Alderman NoLAN.— Had you made out a previous requi- 
sition ? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Yes, sir; we had, and we wanted a man, 
but none of them were sufficiently qualified. 

Alderman NotaAn.— When was this, when you made 
this application ? 

Mis. Lincotn. —I cannot give you the exact date, but it 
was in March. For the man? 

Alderman NouLan. — For both of them. 

Mrs. Linco_n. —I think that was a month before. And 
we wanted a man, and they sent us a man and he was not 


qualified. 
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Alderman NOLAN. — You say all these people come to you 
and you sent a requisition to the civil service people asking 
for a clerk? 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — Yes, sir; and they came down to the 
trustees. They usually send three persons. 

Mr. Dopprns. —I would like to ask Mrs. Lincoln which 
of the trustees made the application to the civil service? 

Mrs. Lincotn.-——It was made through the clerk, Miss 
Gerrish. 

Mr. Dossrins. — Who directed it? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — The board. 

Mr. Dopprins. — Was it brought before the board ? 

Mrs. LINCoLn. — Yes. 

Mr. Dospsins. — When? 

Mrs. LincoLtn.— I cannot give you the date of the meeting. 
Mr. Dossrns.— When? I never heard of it. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — The superintendent fills his own vacan- 
cles, but the question whether they should have a man or 
woman bookkeeper was discussed in the board. 

Mr. Doppins. — Yes; I took part in that and remember it 
very well. The superintendent told me he preferred a man; 
that they were short of men down there in case of emergen- 
cies, and that he preferred a man, and that you preferred a 
woman down there. 

The CHAIRMAN. — This is a personal controversy which 
cannot be further permitted. 

Councilman Conway. — Do I understand you to say that 
the civil service did not have a rating for a bookkeeper — 

Mrs. Lincotn.— Who is also a stenographer, and you 
must apply for a stenographer who is also a bookkeeper, or 
else ask for aclerk. The superintendent preferred to have a 
man, but no man was thoroughly qualified as a bookkeeper 
and stenographer. 

Councilman Conway. — DoI understand that you wanted 
a bookkeeper ? , 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — Yes, sir. 

Councilman Conway.— That is, you wanted a_book- 
keeper principally ? 

Mrs. Lincotn.— We wanted a bookkeeper and stenog- 
rapher. There are quite a number of letters to be written 
there, and we wanted a person who had both qualifications. 

Councilman Conway. — In order to get a person qualified 
as a bookkeeper you had to ask for a stenographer with a 
knowledge of bookkeeping ? 

Mrs. LINcoLn.— Yes, or ask for a clerk; and he wanted the 
two qualifications, and that is why we wanted a bookkeeper. 
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Alderman NoLan. — Have you amemorandum of the male 
applicants who were certified down on that requisition? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I think we can furnish you with it. 

Alderman NoLAN. — We would like to have it. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Yes, sir. If not now, will it do the next 
time? One good candidate applied, but would not go to 
Long Island. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. Jacobs, during the four 
years that you served as clerk at the island how many 
letters, in your opinion, were written each week, or each 
month ? 

Mrs. Lincouy. — We can show you the letter book. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I am asking Mr. Jacobs. 

A. The first two years there were quite a number, but 
they fell off in the last two years, and especially the last 
year there were hardly any. 

Q. What was the cause of the falling off? Do you 
know ? | 

A. Well, thé superintendent did not care to dictate to the 
head bookkeeper. 

@. Was she the stenographer ? 

A. She was a stenographer. 

Q. How were they afterwards written ? 

A. He wrote most of the letters himself; he preferred 
to do it. 

Q. What was the reason why he did not care to dictate 
to the head bookkeeper ? 

A. Well, they did not hitch very well, and he did the 
writing himself, and sometimes he had me write a letter on 
the typewriter. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) I would like to know what was 
the trouble between the bookkeeper and the superintendent. 
I do not know. 

Was it carried on for any length of time? 

They used to have words. 

Used to have words ? 

Yes. 

Do you know what was the nature of that trouble ? 
Well, sometimes the bookkeeper would show the 
superintendent there was a little different way of doing a 
thing which he wanted his way about, and there would be 
trouble, and he would not have her write the letters. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How long did that assistant 
bookkeeper stay there? Did she get through before the 
other bookkeeper came down, the one who used to take 
down the letters in shorthand ? 
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A. She was the bookkeeper. 

Q. The head bookkeeper ? 

A. Yes, the head bookkeeper; she resigned two weeks 
previous to the coming of the other one. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Mr. Jacobs, did -you ever 
refuse to do any clerical work ? 


A. Never. 
Q. Did you ever refuse to make up a written weekly 
- report ? 


A. I never refused; no. 

Q. Did you ever have any trouble with the bookkeeper ? 

A. Miss Peaslee? No, ma’am. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You are excused for the present, Mr. 
Jacobs. 


StImoN FRANCIS Cox — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Doppins.) What is your full name? 

Simon Francis Cox. 

When did you first go to the Long Island institution ? 

In June, 1900. 

What was your position then ? 

I was house officer. 

House officer ? 

Yes. 

How long were you there? How long were you in 
position ? 

I was house officer until the Ist of November, 1901. 

Then where did you go? 

I left Long Island and went to Deer Island. 

What was your position there ? 

I was assistant physician at Deer Island. 

How long were you there ? 

I stayed at Deer Island till the 6th day of Decem- 
ber, when I was loaned to Gallop’s Island, to the Health 
Department. 

Q. What was your position at Gallops Island ? 

A. I was assistant physician at Gallop’s Island. 

Q. Then where did you go? 

A. [remained at Gallop’s Island for four months, leay- 
ing there on the Ist of April, 1902. Then I went back to 
Deer Island. 

@. Then after you left Deer Island ? 

A. Iremained at Deer Island till the Ist of January, 
1903, when I came to Long Island. 

Q. Your position then on Long Island was what ? 

A. I did not hear the question. 
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. What was your position then on Long Island? 

A. On my return to Long Island I took charge of the 
hospital as first medical officer. 

Q@. And you have been first medical officer up till when ? 

A. Up till the Ist of July. 

@. What is your position now ? 

A. It is —now, at the present time, it is assistant super- 
intendent. 

Q. What is your salary? 

A. My salary now? 

Wen Yes: 

A. One hundred dollars a month. 

Q. Who is the first medical officer now? 

A. Dr. Jackson is occupying the position of medical 
office 

Q 

A 


I beg your pardon. 

Dr. Jackson occupies that position —first medical 
officer. 
. Who is in charge of the island now while you are 
absent ? 

A. Dr. Jackson. 

Q. Who is in his position as first medical officer when he 
is in charge of the island ? 

A. Ido not quite understand what you mean. 

Q. Well, the first medical officer, you say, takes your 
position when you are absent from the island —is that 
right ? 

A. Dr. Jackson is in charge of the island this afternoon, 
or while I am present here at this hearing. 

Q. Any time while you are absent from the island he is 
in charge ? 

A. Under the present conditions Dr. Jackson has to be. 
I would like to add that there is no assistant. I have no 
assistant except the first medical officer. 

Q. That is what I wanted to know. What is his salary? 

A. The man is not receiving any pay; he is rated at 
$100 a month, but he has not received any pay yet. He did 
not receive any pay for the month of July. 

Is it understood he is to receive $100 a month ? 

He was hired at a salary of $100 a month. 

Where was he before he came here ? 

He has been at the City Hospital as a house officer. 
He was a house officer at the City Hospital ? 

Yes, sir. 

How long? 

That I cannot tell you — just how long. 
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Q. How long has he been a doctor? 

A. Icannot say. I think he graduated —I would not 
say when he did graduate. 

Q. About how long? 

A. About two years or two years and a half. 

Q. Now, his position is first medical officer, is it? 

“és: 

Now, when he is in charge of the island, who is in 
charge of his place? Who takes his place as first medical 
officer ? 

A. It is pretty hard for me to answer that question 
directly. 

Q. Well, there ought to be somebody in charge. 

A. Iwill tell you how things are down there. In the 
hospital we have a first medical officer, and under him four 
house officers —two senior house officers and two juniors. 
They are rated “senior” and “junior” in point of service, 
and the seniors are left in charge of their respective wards 
or their respective services, which divides the hospital into 
male and female, and they have to render their services with- 
out any direct assistance from the first medical officer while I 
am away. 

@. There is no person to take charge of the hospital — 

A. There is a direct charge; they are under Dr. Jackson ; 
he does not cease to assume the responsibility of the hospital. 

@. He is in charge of the entire island? 

A. Yes, he is in charge of the entire island. 

Q. Is there anybody in charge of the hospital? 

A. He is in charge of the entire island as well as the 
hospital. 

@. He is the whole thing? 

Dee eS. 

Q. Now the senior house officers, they have charge of 
the respective wards ? 

A. They have charge of their services. The service 
there is divided into male and female, and on each service we 
have two house physicians, the senior house officer and 
junior. 

Q. Who are they? 

A. The senior house officers are Dr. Lord and Dr. 
Draper. 

Q. How long have they been in the institution? 

A. They have been there since the Ist of January, 1903. 

Q. Where did they come from? 

A. Dr. Draper came from the Harvard Medical School, 
and Dr. Lord from the Dartmouth Medical School. 
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They are students ? 

They are doctors. 

Just graduated ? 

Yes. Dr. Lord graduated from Dartmouth in the 
month of February, I believe. Dr. Draper graduated last 
June, last month. 

Q. What salary do they receive ? 

A. They do not receive any salary. 

Q. They do not receive any salary ? 

Bowe No! 

@. And the first medical officer used to receive $100 a 
month ? 

A. His salary is $100 a month. 

Q. What institution experience did he have before he 
went down there ? 

A. He was at the Concord Reformatory, and has been 
there as an assistant. 

Q. How long? 

A. That I could not say. 

@. The island now — the institution down there, is prac- 
tically in charge of the first medical officer ? 

oe eed 

@. He was the house officer at the City Hospital for- 
merly. Is that right? 

A. He has been a house officer at the City Hospital, 
serving there, I believe, a year and a half. I would not 
state positively just the time he served there. 

His salary, you say, is to be $100 a month? 

Yes, his salary is $100 a month. 

Where does this special house officer come in ? 

The special house officer ? 

Yes. 

There is a house officer there who is rated as a 
special man, who is doing special work for Dr. Bradford on 
orthopedics. He receives no salary. 

Q. That is a new office? 

A. That is a new office that was created to help out the 
service of Dr. Bradford. 

@. Does he have charge of any part of the island now? 

A. He has charge of nothing except Dr. Bradford’s cases. 

Q. What are Dr. Bradford’s cases ? 

A. They are severe chronic cases of chronic joint trou- 
bles; those are special cases that he is studying. 

Q. Is he receiving any salary ? 

A. From the city ? 

P aaeY OR: 
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A OENG, 

Q. But he is receiving maintenance down there ? 

A. Yes;I believe the Board of Trustees voted to have 
him there as special house officer. 

Mr. Dossins. — What I want to show, gentleman, is that 
the institution has about 700 inmates, and is now in the 
hands of young doctors, who have practically had no experi- 
ence at all. 

Mrs. May I be allowed to reply to that ? 

Q. (ByCouncilman Conway.) Doctor, do I understand 
you to say that the first medical officer of the institution is 
not receiving any money? 

A. He did not get any money because his name was not 
on the pay-roll. 

Q. Why not? 

A. His name was not approved by the Mayor. 

@. Has he been yet? 

A. No; and I would like to state this to make matters a 
little clearer: I was receiving $100. That was the salary of the 
last medical officer. Last April I was already rated as medi- 
cal officer; my appointment not having been approved by 
the Mayor I did not have the superintendent’s salary. 

(. What was the salary ? 

A. ‘Two hundred and fifty dollars a month; one hundred 
dollars a month from January to July. 

(. And, doctor, this special house officer, who is at the 
hospital now, is he a graduated physician ? 

A. Yes; he graduated this year. 

Q. This year? What do you mean? Last June? 

A. I cannot say whether it was last June or a vear ago; 
he is a graduated doctor. 

When did he come to the island ? 

He came the 1st of July. 

The first day of July, this year ? 

This year. 

You do not know for a fact whether he graduated a 
yea r ago last June, or last June ? 

A. I think it was a year ago last June; I cannot say 
which. 

Q. Do doctors bring their diplomas with them, doctor, 
when they go to an institution of the kind, or are they asked 
to show their diplomas by anyone you know of ? 

A. The men are all appointed or nominated by the visit- 
ing staff, who hold nominating positions for the four physi- 
cians. We have two come on the Ist of July and 1st of 
January, and they are appointed by the nominating staff of 
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the visiting physicians. They are looked up; and if he is 
a man who has graduated and has been outside for some time 
he is looked up; but the majority are graduates in medicine, 
and are examined by the visiting staff, and their selection 
being made they are reported to the trustees, and the trus- 
tees appoint them. 

Q. The trustees appoint entirely at the recommendation 
of the visiting staff? 

A. Yes; the visiting staff nominate the men, or, I might 
put it, the visiting staff really make the appointments, and 
the trustees confirm them. Thatis probably the attitude. 

Q. Have you known it to be a fact that the trustees 
have made the appointments and the trustees confirmed 
them ? 

I never knew anything of that kind. 

What is this special house officer’s name. 

His name is Dr. Richardson. 

Do you know what college he is a graduate of? 

Of the Harvard Medical School. 

(By Alderman BROMBERG.) Nominally your position 
is that of assistant superintendent? 

A. My position as assistant superintendent never was 
confirmed by the Mayor. 

Q. You are working then as the first medical officer of 
the institution, is that it? 

A. If my position must be confirmed by the Mayor to 
carry rating, then my position as superintendent, or assistant 
superintendent, has no rating, because neither has been con- 
firmed by the Mayor. I was confirmed last January as first 
medical officer. J am doing the duties at the present time 
of superintendent. 

@. And have you any assistant superintendent outside of 
Dr. Jackson? Is anybody filling the position at the present 
time of assistant superintendent ? 

A. Not as assistant tome. No. 

Q. There is supposed to be one superintendent and one 
assistant superintendent? 

A. Superintendent, assistant superintendent, and first 
medical officer. At the present time there is one man acting 
as superintendent and one acting as first medical officer. 

@. And the man acting as superintendent is acting as 
first medical officer, and getting the salary of the first medical 
officer? 

A. As I understand it I have no rating. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) You get the pay of the 
first medical officer ? 
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A. But I have the duties of the superintendent. 

Q. And the first medical officer is doing the duties of the 
first medical officer but does not get any pay for it? 

A. He did not get any pay for July. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Doctor, what college are you a graduate 
of? 

The Witness. — Medical college ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Yes. 

The Witness. — Harvard. : 

Q. (By Mrs. Lirncoun.) Will you please state what 
your service was at Gallop’s Island. 

A. It was during the small-pox epidemic in Boston 
through which I was loaned by the Penal Institutions 
Department of Boston to the Health Department, and I went 
over there during the small-pox epidemic as assistant. 

Q. Did you have charge of the cases? 

A. Dr. Carson, the Port Physician, had charge of the 
island and all the cases, and I was his assistant. 

Q. Who was resident there, you or Dr. Carson? 

A. We were both resident there; we had pretty nearly 
five hundred cases there, and we did not draw very much 
distinction about doing the work. 

@. In regard to salaries in other hospitals, is it customary 
to pay salaries to house officers ? 

A.) dt isinot. 

@. Are the house officers who are employed at Long 
Island of equal standing with house officers in other 
hospitals? Do they come to us under the same conditions? 

A. Under the same conditions. The other hospitals take 
men who are students at the time they are appointed, and 
they also take recent graduates. 

@. Can you give us any idea of the length of term of 
service of Dr. Jackson at the Concord Reformatory? What 
were his duties at the Concord Reformatory ? 

A. I think he was assistant at the Concord Reformatory. 

@. Can you state how long he was there ? 

A. That I cannot state. 

Q. In regard to the additional house officer that we 
recently employed, Dr. Richardson, are his services an 
equivalent for his salary — he is serving without salary — 
are his services an equivalent for his maintenance —do you 
consider him sufficiently valuable to maintain him there? 

A. I should lke to explain a little in regard to the 
appointment of Dr. Richardson and a little of the outline of 
his duties. At that hospital we have many chronic cases of 
chronic rheumatism and other ‘allied diseases which affect 
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the joints, of which little is known at the present time. Dr. 
Bradford for many years has been interested in those cases, 
and wished to make a systematic study, extending over a 
space of several years, where he could gather together sev- 
eral hundred cases. This is the beginning of his work, 
where only a description of the appearance will be put down 
under these, aud will in time be classified, and the histories of 
these cases, in line of occupation, age, sex, and people, so 
that in probably six or eight, or probably ten years we will 
have a sufficient number of cases which, after a thorough 
study and examination — in which examinations by the X-ray 
will be of great value —in that length of time we will 
have a sufficient number of cases so as to classify these, up 
to the present time, practically unknown diseases. They are 
unknown in the sense that nothing is known of the cause or 
of their treatment. That was the reason for the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Richardson. Dr. Richardson, I might add, is a 
man thoroughly competent to use the X-ray, and has had a 
great deal of experience with Dr. Bradford, and he is a good 
photographer. ‘They photograph these cases and the cases 
where pictures go to aid in the classification of the diseases. 
Dr. Bradford is willing, and wants to give a certain amount 
of time to the classification of these diseases, and that is 
why Dr. Richardson was brought there. I might add that 
Dr. Richardson is workiug there not entirely free from sal- 
ary; he is working under a scholarship which is given for 
the purpose of studying that disease. 

Q. Do you consider him a valuable man to be identified 
with the Long Island Hospital ? 

A. Yes,Ido. I feel that Dr. Richardson is a man who, 
in the first place —the work he is to undertake is one of 
tedious, hard labor, and it is the going over of each case 
several times, and culling out the different facts, and making 
‘several observations, and making careful notes. It is a work 
for which a man must have a special, interest, as well as 
desire for that kind of work, in order to do it, and I think 
Dr. Richardson is a valuable man for that work. 

(). Who preceded you as superintendent ? 

A. Mr. Murray was the assistant superintendent up till 
the 1st of July. 

(. And were you aware that we had the authority of the 
Law Department for appointing you as we did ? 

A. Yes, I remember that. 

Q. Do you remember the terms of the appointment? 

AS ~Yen: 

(. Can you state them ? 
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A. The terms of my appointment were provisionally for 
a term not exceeding six months, to be assistant superin- 
tendent, in place of Mr. Murray, and to have all the powers 
and receive the salary of superintendent. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Dr. Cox, does Dr. 
Richardson treat those chronic cases ? 

A. He has nothing to do with the treatment. 

Q. All he does is to take notes? 

A. The examination, and writing out his notes from the 
examination. This is preliminary work that is being done 
on these cases. Later on it is the intention that all these 
cases shall be photographed, and have general X-ray photo- 
graphs and styographs of these joints. This is simply col- 
lecting data for Dr. Bradford. 

Q. Then he does not treat the inmates of the hospital at 
all ? 

ee: 

@. Then how is he valuable to the institution at the 
present time ? 

A. The only value is that possibly later on some light 
will be thrown on the cause of these diseases and, incidentally, 
their treatment. 

Q. At the present time, doctor, he is only taking data for 
someone else? 

A. He is beginning at the first part of the work of 
research, valuable and beneficial, we hope, to somebody. 

Q. At the present time it is no benefit to the institution ? 

A. Ido not quite understand what you mean? 

(. I mean an immediate benefit to the inmates of the 
institution. The doctor is at the present time no immediate 
benefit ? 

A. No. He can be called upon in emergency, if it should 
arise. He came here with that understanding —if an emer- 
gency should arise and we wanted a physician, he should be 
called upon, but his duties do not take him into the treat- 
ment of the cases. 

Q. (By the CHAarRMAN.) Doctor, have there been any 
cases up to date where he has been called upon? 

A No. 

Q. His duty is simply studying these diseases ? 

AY Yes. . 

Q. Partly for his own benefit and partly for the benefit 
of medical science in the future? 

Ayo View sir, 

@. And he is using the inmates of the institution as 
subjects ? 
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A. They furnish the material to be studied. 

He is of no real practical benefit to the institution 
himself outside of, as you say, in case of emergency he can 
be called upon ? 

Yes, he can be called upon. 

And up to date he has not been called upon? 

No, sir. 

How long has he been there? 

Since the 1st of July. 

(By Alderman BromBereG.) Dr. Richardson receives 
his maintenance at the huspital at the expense of the city? 

A. Simply his hving expenses. 

(). He is boarded there, and that has to be paid for, and 
gets his laundry there, the same as the others have to? 

ee es. | 

Q. But receives no salary? 

A. No salary. 

Q. You say there is a scholarship that goes with the posi- 
tion there, which gives him an income personally ? 

A. He is working under a scholarship which has been 
assigned for the studying of those chronic diseases. 

Q. From the Harvard Medical School ? 

A. Harvard Medical School. 

Q. Does it pay him any stipend every month ? 

A. I believe not: It pays for some of the supplies that 
he needs. What it amounts to and what it is I do not 
know. 

Q. Do you mean towards his clothing ? 

A. No; such supplies as might be needed in making up 
notes — his stationery. 

Q. What you mean to explain by that is that the City of 
Boston wasn’t to be at any expense for supplies or sta- 
tionery ? 

A. Or photographic material. 

Q. But he is down there in the interests of medical 
science to see cases of rheumatism — joint rheumatism — 
with the object in view of photographing them, and classifying 
them, and so forth, and using the inmates as subjects, as you 
have stated, and the City of Boston maintains him there ? 

A. Simply maintains him. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossrns.) Doctor, since this investigation 
commenced I believe you reported that you had trouble with 
the inmates ; that they did not wish to work, or refused to 
work. Is that so? 

A. .Yes. Since this investigation started we have had 
refusals to work — men have refused me, yes. 
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What are the cases, please ? 
One case. Do you want me to tell you just who he 


Q 
A 
as 
Q. Yes. 

A. One Edward Murray refused to work. 

Q. On what grounds ? 

A. He refused on the ground he was not able 

Q. What was the matter with him ? 

A. Edward Murray at that time was suffering from a 
small discharge from a gland in his groin. 

Was he an hospital case? 

He was in the hospital. 

He was in the hospital when he refused ? 

He was in the hospital when he refused. 

Are there any other cases ? 

There may have been several men who have said they 
were not able to do the work. I can’t bring up any specific 
names at the present time. I have talked with the men, and 
changed their work and given them other duties. With the 
exception of Murray, and with the exception of a man by 
the name of Young, I have had no absolute refusals. What 
I mean by that, men whom [ could not influence to do other 
work, and to do some work. 

Q. Now, with regard to Young. What was the matter 
with Young? 

A. Young was told to do a certain parcel of work, which 
consisted of the polishing of the floor, and he refused to do 
that work on the ground that I had excused him on his 
entrance to the hospital. That certainly was a fact. I had 
excused him from the work because, from what his complaint 
was, it was just. He said it hurt him to do it, andI excused 
him from that work. He had improved sufficiently, in my 
opinion, to do that work, and I told Dr. Jackson to assign 
him to that work. 

Q@. He is a hospital patient now ? 

A. He is a hospital patient now. The man refused to do 
the work, and, at the same time of refusing, he walked to 
West Head and spent his time down there, and that is a walk 
of over a mile. On the night of the Fourth of July, after 
carrying lumber for a bonfire during all that day, he, with 
one other inmate, John J. Crowley, reported at the hospital 
some hours late. They were given extra time on the night 
of the Fourth to have a bonfire. They are supposed to be in 
bed at eight o’clock every night. They reported that night 
at half-past ten. John Crowley and this man reported for 
bed somewhere about a quarter past twelve. They gave me 
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as an excuse that they had fallen asleep. I inflicted a pun- 
ishment upon them — having seen them Sunday in the ward 
about three o’clock—that they should remain in the ward 
the rest of the day. Young had been polishing the floor 
before that, and he had been running out and not doing it, 
and I told Dr. Jackson to have him put in bed, and stay in 
bed ; and he refused to come in and go to bed. He came in 
that evening and I told Dr. Jackson perhaps it would be a 
good idea to take some of his clothes away from him, and 
he rose early the next morning and stole some of his clothes 
and went away. He did not return that night, and search 
was made on the island with every available officer I could 
find, and we searched the island over until eleven o’clock and 
we did not find him. He was reported as having been seen 
in the bushes the next day, and when asked why he did not 
come in he said he wasn’t coming in because he wasn’t going 
to bed, and he refused then to do the work. The committee 
visited the island that morning, and he refused to do the 
work, or any work for me, before several members. 

Q. (By Councilman BELL.) Who is that? 

As 0), OUILS. 

Alderman BromMBErG. — That is the boy with the second- 
ary case. 

The Wi1TNEssS. — Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossrys.) How old is the boy, doctor? 

A. The boy is eighteen years old. 

Q. Was he examined by the doctor to see whether he 
was strong enough to do the work ? 

A. I have examined the man. 

Q. When? 

A. I examined him on entrance and on several occasions. 

@. I mean when he refused to do this work—did you 
examine him then ? 

A. I did not examine him then; I told Dr. Jackson the 
reasons why he had been excused, and asked him to see if, in 
his opinion, he was able to do that work, and, if he was, to tell 
him to and set him to do it. 

. Do you know whether or not Dr. Jackson examined 
him ? 

A. I presume he did. 

Q. Well, do you know? 

A. That I cannot say. I presume he did. 

Q. (By Alderman BromBERG.) Dr. Cox, how comes it 
that you had this boy down there, eighteen years of age, 
suffering with that illness, at your institution? How do you 
happen to have that minor, eighteen years of age, with that 
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particular ailment, in your institution? Perhaps I can 
explain that better. I understand that you are not supposed 
to take cases of that nature, only of adults; that is, only 
persons who are of age? 

A. We do sometimes get those cases when -they are 
under age. We get some through the Children’s Institu- 
tions Department. In this special case I believe his mother 
was very desirous that the boy should be sent there because, 
I believe, she understood the nature of his trouble. 

Q. Well, why shouldn’t that boy be sent to the Lyman 
School, where that disease is treated in boys of his age? 

A. I think that in the Lyman School they send their 
boys, after they are fifteen years old, to the Concord Reform- 
atory. I think that is their rule. I may be mistaken. 

Q. When they are suffering from this disease? 

A. Yes, sir. I couldn’t state positively on that. I 
couldn’t say; but I know that some cases have been sent 
from the Lyman School. 

@. Have you had any other boys besides this that have 
syphilitic trouble ? 

SENOS 

Q. He is the only minor? 

A. He is the only minor to my knowledge suffering from 
that trouble. 

@. You could have sent him from your institution to the 
Lyman School, or some other institution, under the law? 

A. I believe we could from that institution, being a 
minor. 

@. You are not compelled to keep him there? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. It is only on account of his mother’s wishes that you 
have kept him there? 

A. I understood that his mother thought that that was 
the best place for him. 

Q. Now, doctor, what work did you ask this boy to do? 

A. He was asked to polish and sweep one-half of the 
ward. ‘That means to go over it with a floor-brush and 
gather up dirt twice a day. 

Q. Tell us what you mean by polishing? 

A. We have a piece of joist 4 by 4, or 5 by 4, about 2 
feet long; to that is attached a pole, and around the joist is 
wound a piece of blanket, and that is pushed around on the 
floor. 

Q. On the polished floor ? 

A. On the polished floor; and once in three or four days 
that floor is oiled, and twice a day he is supposed to go over 
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that hall. The length of time to do that work would proba- 
bly be two and a half hours a day, or probably three hours. 
Q. For doing both jobs? 
A. Yes, sir; for doing both jobs would probably take him 
two and a half or three hours a day. 


Q. That was in the hospital? 

A. That was in the hospital. 

Q. And that was the work he said he was unable to do? 
A. Yes, sir. 

(). You have men older than he who do that work? 

AG. 65, Bir. 

Q. 


How old are the men who do that work without 
objection ? 

A. ‘There is a man who did that work when I was house 
officer, and had been doing it for the past six months, and he 
is over sixty years old. He does one half of Ward A. 

Q. What is his ailment —this old man? 

A. ‘This man has no special ailment, except old age. 

Q. Why don’t you say senility ? 

A. No. He is no exception. He comes over every day 
to do his work. 

Q. Have you any hospital patients that do this work ? 

A. We have hospital patients who did this work; yes. I 
don’t know at the present time. 

@. Haven’t you any in mind that you can name, any men 
afflicted with any disease, any man of an advanced aye? 
What was that man’s name with the bad heart? 

A. Thomas Hunt. 

Q. Doesn’t he do work of that nature ? 

A. No; he does not. 

Didn't he testify that he had polished the floors 
within a few days? 

A. I don’t remember. He hasn’t polished within my 
time. I know that Hunt, within the time I have been at the 
island, has been wharfman. 

Q@. From your knowledge of this boy’s physical condition, 
do you consider him capable of doing this polishing and 
dusting ? 

A. Ido; yes, indeed. 

Q. I happened to meet that boy through Councilman 
Brazzell here, and I watched that boy very closely. Do you 
furnish that boy with cigarettes for smoking? 

No; I do not. 

Do you know that he does smoke cigarettes ? 
No; I do not. 

Have you ever seen him smoking ? 
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A. I have never seen him smoking. 

Q. If you had found him smoking would you prevent 
him from smoking ? 

A. Iwould try to. Atleast, I would talk to him and 
tell him that he was not to smoke. 

Q. Is it because smoking cigarettes is injurious generally, 
or that it is injurious to that boy in his condition ? 

A. I feel that if that boy was at Rainsford’s Island or at 
any other institution, except our institution, he would not be 
allowed to smoke. We do not hinder our adult patients 
from smoking. We allow them to go into the bushes and 
smoke. But I do not know that this boy was smoking. 

Q. I didn’t know whether you provided — 

A. No; we do not provide him — we do not provide any 
hospital patients with tobacco. 

@. Have you had any trouble with this boy at any time 
since he refused to work? 

A. After seeing the committee, he said all he wanted 
was to tell the committee something, and he returned to 
the hospital that evening, and stayed in the hospital that 
evening,— that night,— and then he came and asked if he 
couldn’t be circumcised and said the doctor had promised 
that. So that was done. The date I cannot state. But 
since he had that trouble, or stayed out all night, he has been 
circumcised at his own request, and at the present time he 
is up and about and he is doing light work about the 
hospital. 

Q. And hasn’t complained since ? 

A. And hasn’t complained. 

Q. Were you present on the day the committee visited 
the island when that boy made his complaint, and one of the 
clergyman out there spoke to him? 

A. Yes, sir. I didn’t hear the clergyman talking with 
him. I was there just before the clergyman came and after 
he went. 

Q. I had a notion you were there at the time the clergy- 
man spoke to him — that you were right there. 

A. Isaw the clergyman speaking to him, but I wasn’t 
present at the time. 

Alderman BromBerG. — That is all I wish to ask. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Doctor, coming back to 
Dr. Richardson, you spoke of him using an X-ray, or he was 
capable of using one? 

A. Yes, sir. What I meant was this, that it had been— 
that an X-ray is one of the essentials of the times and is a 
necessity, as only last week I had to send a man up to Dr. 
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Bradford’s office to have his leg examined up there, and 
we need an X-ray in our hospital, so that the work proposed 
in these cases is the X-ray examination and X-ray study. 
This man is competent to do that work. It takes an ex- 
perienced man to understand X-ray machines and an X-ray 
picture, and I said Dr. Richardson was competent to do that 
work. 

Q. Then the X-ray would be used_entirely by Dr. 
Richardson ? 

A. No; most of our physicians on the staff also under- 
stand the X-ray. 

Q. I assumed by the way you spoke that Dr. Richardson 
was the only man on the island who could use an X-ray 
machine. | 

A. Ido not mean to give that impression, because I have 
used an X-ray myself to a certain degree, and I understand 
a great many of the others understand it, and it is a method 
of examination that everybody who can get a chance to 
would strive to accustom himself to, and I do not mean that 
Dr. Richardson would be the only man to use it on the 
island, because when we would have it on the island the 
entire staff would use it. 

@. Would it be used more in his branch than in other 
diseases, for instance, in any case of fracture or break of a 
bone? 

A. We would use it, and we have quite a few there — 
there are many cases of low grade cancer on our island which 
would be benefited by the X-ray, and it would be simply 
balancing up on the one side and Dr. Richardson’s cases on 
the other, and I think the benefit from that machine would be 
to the patients and not simply and solely to Dr. Richardson. 

Q. <A little louder, doctor? 

A. Iwas merely saying that I think the benefit from that 
machine would be to the patients and not simply and solely 
to Dr. Richardson. 

Q. Do you know of any other man that visits the island, 
doctors, who visit the island, for instance, who uses the 
island as a kind of a study? For instance, do you know of 
any men who visit the island who have a private hospital or 
are training young men to be physicians, who bring those 
young men down to the island there and give them practice? 

A. I know that our visiting staff do at Long Island what 
a visiting staff does at any hospital. They bring students 
there, and they have brought them. 

Q. Will you just enlighten me as to what the visiting 
staff in any institution generally does with students? I 
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don’t know very much about it, so if you will enlighten me 
what the visiting staff does which is the same as at any other 
institution ? 

A. The visiting staff in any other institution or any 
hospital in Boston is usually connected with a medical 
school. That is the only way that a student gets bedside 
knowledge of a disease and the only means of getting into 
the hospital is through their instructors. Their instructors 
are visiting physicians in these hospitals, and you cannot get 
a man to be on your visiting staff unless he has the privilege 
of bringing students, and as a student myself I have gone 
about among the different wards in the City Hospital and 
the Massachusetts General Hospital and have been shown 
cases there. As I say, while I was a student at school I 
have been brought there by the teachers of the school who 
were also physicians at the hospital. This has been done to 
a certain degree at the island by men who have been con- 
nected with the schools, and they have brought men there 
and shown them cases, the same as I have been shown cases 
as a student. 

Q. Is there any man under pay at Long Island who 
brings students down there? 

A. I don’t quite understand. Do you mean people at 
Long Island ? 

Q. I mean anybody who receives a salary from the City 
of Boston for his services at Long Island. Do you know of 
any one who receives a salary at Long Island who brings a 
student ? 

A. Oh, yes; to Long Island; Dr. McGrath, he brings 
students there. 

Q. Does he bring them from the Harvard Medical School ? 

A. Yes, sir. He is an instructor there, and has students 
from Harvard. 

Q. Does he bring them from any other medical school? 

A. He has private courses, graduates in medicine who 
have taken special courses at Harvard, and they have come 
from other medical schools. 

Q. Then he is an instructor for different people, is he, to 
a certain extent, other than what he does at the Harvard 
Medical School? 

A. Ido not quite understand. 

Q. He teaches privately himself or gives private lessons ? 

A. Not that I know of. I donot know that he gives any. 

Q. Then what do you mean? 

A. The point was this: You asked me if there were any 
others than Harvard medical students who received instruc- 
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tions or who went there. In the school there are graduates 
who go there from other colleges, who have graduated from 
medical schools, and who go to Harvard and who have come 
from other schools, and they represent this element from 
other places, is what I tried to tell you; that there were other 
students — that he didn’t bring students from other schools 
except those that were in Harvard. 

Q. Is Dr. McGrath bringing special students of his to 
the island and giving them instruction ? 

A. That I don’t know. I don’t think he is. 

Q. Isn’t Dr. McGrath giving private instruction outside 
of the medical school ? 

A. I don’t know that. 

@. Do you know that he has a school of his own? 

A. I don’t think he has. 

Q. Then you wouldn’t say that he brings special students 
of his own down to the island and gives them instruction 
there ? 

A. I think all the students he brings there are students 
from the Harvard Medical School. 

@. Come purely from the Harvard Medical School ? 

A. Yes, sir; they are purely Harvard Medical School 
students, as far as I know. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLan.) Going back to the young 
boy of eighteen, is he very large of his age, or is he ordinary, 
or undersize, or what? 

No, he is about an ordinary boy of eighteen. 

About how much does he weigh? 

I should judge he weighs about 125 or 1380. 

How long has he had that in him? 

How long has he had it? 

Yes, to your knowledge? 

That is only a matter of memory. I should say 
about six or seven months ; possibly longer. 

Q. Has it had any ceneral effect upon his general system, 
his health outside of that? 

A. A man can go along with that disease under treat- 
ment and be in good shape and not know that he has that 
disease. I don’t think that this boy, except with the excep- 
tion of one local trouble, would know that he had this 
disease. The thing that he complained of when he com- 
plained to me was simply of a local nature, which he said 
gave him some pain, of which I say I thought that was a just 
complaint, and I excused him from his work at that time. 
As this improved I thought he was able to do his work. 
Physically he was able to do it, and it was simply and solely 
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for this complaint, which seemed to me to be a just com- 
plaint, and it was for that alone, that I excused him from 
doing his work. 

Q. You were not exactly sure of that? 

A. At that time I asked Dr. Jackson to look into it, and 
he thought he was all right in that line to put him at work. 

Q. How much does one of those polishers weigh ? 

A. I couldn’t say; possibly six or seven pounds. 

Q. It was testified on Long Island it weighed about 
twelve pounds. 

A. Ican give you the weight of those at any time. I[ 
will weigh one of them for you. 

Q. Ididn’t hear that Sarena tad so I supposed that 
was the weight? 

A. Possibly it does weigh that. 

@. You don’t think a twelve pound weight on the end 
of a pole is too heavy for an eighteen year old boy to use in 
that way ? 

APS NO, Sir. 

@. Do you suppose this boy is unsound mentally ? 

A. Ishould answer that question by saying I don’t —I 
couldn’t prove that he was of unsound mind, and I don’t 
think he is anything but sane; I think he is perfectly sane. 

Q. How is it that after he had absented himself this 
time and stayed out all night that you didn’t still insist on 
his polishing those floors if you thought he was capable of 
doing that? 

A. You ask why I didn’t insist on his doing that? 

oY es: 

A. That is a pretty hard question to answer, just why I 
did and why I didn’t. 

@. Dr. Jackson considered, you say, and you considered, 
he was able to do the work, and because you insisted on his 
doing the work he went away and did break the rules, and 
you told the committee after that you put him on lighter 
work, and I couldn’t understand what made that change in 
your belief in his ability to do the work. 

A. What I meant to say was that after he had stayed 
out that night, after the committee had talked with him, he 
returned to the hospital and came to me and asked to have 
an operation done on him, and that had been done. Now, if 
you ask me why the man wasn’t put back on to doing the 
work after refusing, I will say we couldn’t compel him to do 
that, we couldn’t compel a man to do any work that he said 
he wouldn’t do. 

Q. You couldn’t compel the boy to do the work? 
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A. No. 

Q. How is it that he showed the disposition to do the 
lighter work? 

A. His work at the present time, I think, is proportion- 
ate to what he is able to do. 

Q. What? 

A. Isay, the work at the peer time is a fair propor- 
tion of what he is able to do. 

Q. What does he do? 

A. He works dusting around the ward and does some 
work in the kitchen. He breaks ice up there once, or twice, 
or three times a week, with one of the others, and turns the 
ice cream freezer. ‘That is the extent of his work at this 
time. 

Q. Do you call that light work — turning the ice cream 
freezer ? 

I think so. 

How much ice cream do you make at a time? 

Four or five quarts. 

Would you like to tackle that? 

I have, at times. 

You can quit at any time you want to, but would you 
like to do that? 

A. I have done it. 

Q. So have I, lots of it. I think it is pretty hard work 
for a boy of eighteen to do that, and Iam glad to find out 
what your idea is about it. 

A. I don’t think it is hard work to turn an ice cream 
freezer of that size. 

@. It is a difference of opinion; we do not agree, and 
we agree to disagree. I have had some experience. 

A. So have I. 

@. You may be a pretty strong and strenuous fellow. 

A. Idon’t think I made it clear to you when you asked 
me why he wasn’t compelled to do that work. We couldn’t 
compel people, I couldn’t make him do that work. 

Q. I was trying to bring out how you thought that it 
wasn’t too hard for him, and when you gave him lighter 
work how it was that he goes to work and does it cheerfully. 
He hasn’t done it under stress ? 

A. Hewas put on to this other work because it was 
looked upon 4s a fair proportion of what he was able to do 
after the operation. 

@. The operation doesn’t leave him in a very weak state? 

A. No; not because it is weakening, because he is just 
as strong to-day as before it was done. 
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(. How long since the operation was done? 

A. Ispoke of him being excused from doing that work 
because of a just complaint. He complained of a local 
trouble and irritation and pain, and I considered that if he 
were put back on the work of polishing, following the opera- 
tion so soon, that it would be more or less painful. 

@. What I want to find out is how long ago since that 
operation was performed ? 

His operation was done probably about ten days ago. 

@. How long has he been working on the ice cream ? 

A. A matter of four or five days. 

So that that didn’t leave any bad effects? That is a 
simple operation ? 

A. A very simple thing, and I can state at this time that 
this work was volunteered on his part. 

@. Some members of the committee had an idea that this 
boy was a very obstinate sort of a boy, who had refused to 
obey the commands of anybody, and who refused to work? 

A. He did at that time. 

@. But it simply occurred on account of his peculiar 
infirmity, and subsequent facts go to show me that the boy 
was justified from the fact that when he complained he had 
an operation, that this operation afforded relief, and that this 
boy wasn’t able to do any work. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Interrogate him. 

Alderman NoLaAn.— I am all through asking questions. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoutn.) Will you please state what 
the man Murray was asked to do? 

A. He was asked polish one- half of the Ward B, and to 
sweep, polish and sweep twice a day. 

@. Did you think he was strong enough and well enough 
to do it? 

Ai<t Vessd-did: 

@. The women in the dormitory polish floors ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So that you do not consider it laborious work ? 
A. I don’t consider the work too hard for those people ° 
do. 


In regard to Arthur Young, why doesn’t Arthur 
Young return to his home ? 

A. We are supposed to keep those cases as long as they 
are contagious, as long as they are in a condition that they 
could be — 

@. Do you know whether his parents are willing to 
receive him ? 

A. ITunderstand that his mother doesn’t want him at home. 
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Q. Why not? 

A. I believe she understands his condition. 

Q. Do you know, Dr. Cox, why the trustees didn’t get an 
X-ray machine. 

A. I think they didn’t have money enough. 

Q. Do you consider bedside training in connection with 
the students —do you consider bedside training of much 
importance ? 

A. Ido. It is of the greatest importance. 

Q. Do the nurses occasionally have bedside lectures ? 

A. Theydo. They are taught from the cases in the wards. 

@. Do you consider that training of benefit to the nurses ? 

A. It is a decided benefit. In fact, we couldn’t expect to 
run our training school and graduate any nurses unless we 
could give them such training. 

@. Will the researches of Dr. Richardson be of future 
benefit to the patients on Long Island in the institution? 

A. That is understood, and it is done for that purpose? 

Q. Do you think they will be of service? x 

A. I do, and I most earnestly hope that they will, 
because that is a class of cases that up to this time nobody 
knows the cause or the treatment. ‘There are cases in the hos- 
pital that have been there for years; there are cases that were 
there when I was a house officer, and they are no better to-day 
than they were then. Nobody knows what to do for them. 
We don’t know anything about the cause of the disease; we 
don’t know but little about the progress of the disease, and 
we don’t know about the treatment. If they suffer pain we 
can relieve them in a measure. We cannot stop the progress 
of the disease. 

(). There was something said about the work at present 
in the institution. Will you please answer whether it is hard 
to get the work of the institution done, and why? 

A. Itis hard to get the work done, for the reason that 
the type of our inmates has been steadily coming to the state 
where the able-bodied man is not seen on the island, and we 
have to put large numbers of men who are not strong to do 
this work. There is a certain amount of work that has to be 
done. The place has to be kept clean, and we must depend 
on the inmates to do it, and the type, as I say, has been 
coming to this standard, of a man who is infirm and seeks 
treatment at Long Island because he isinfirm. The type that 
used to be there, of the able-bodied man, has been transferred 
to Bridgewater, to the State Farm, so we have to get along 
with the poor help and inmates who are more or less infirm. 
Weare constantly changing inmates from one place to another. 
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Q. Do you think for that reason that you require more 
paid help than formerly ? 

A. Yes; indeed, we do. We need more paid help than 
formerly. 

Q. Do you know whether this year we received the 
appropriation we asked for ? 

A. I think we have not; in fact, I know we have not. 

Q. Is it true, Dr. Cox, that some of the inmates have 
refused to do the work around the institution, like preparing 
vegetables for dinner ? 

A. They have; they have refused to prepare their own 
vegetables. An instance is the Fourth of July. I bought 
for them string beans and onions and potatoes for their 
dinner. The string-beans in their preparation comprised 
quite a parcel of work to be done, and I went about the insti- 
tution myself asking for volunteers, and I was told that they 
didn’t wish to do the work. Several men told me that they 
wouldn’t come down to stringing beans. I told them that 
the beans were for their dinner. I was told that they didn’t 
care whether they were or not, that if they were prepared 
they would eat them, but that they wouldn’t prepare them 
themselves. 

The CHAIRMAN.— Any other question by any other 
member of the committee ? 

Q. (By Alderman NoLAn.) In the case of rheumatism, 
and such other cases as you have described, what would be 
the easiest to find the seat of the disease — an acute case ora 
chronic case ? 

A. Acute cases ; and remember that I do not mean to say 
these are the ordinary cases of rheumatism. They are 
rheumatism and other joint troubles that resemble rheu- 
matism. 

@. In the ordinary case where would you be most able to 
find the seat of the disease ? 

A. The acute cases we do not care to study to any great 
extent, because for acute cases of rheumatism we have certain 
definite treatment with moderately good results, but it is 
these chronic joint cases that resemble in a measure rheu- 
matism that there is this trouble. They are eminently 
chronic. They go along slowly and have—by an acute 
stage, I mean a stage of sudden disability with pain and a 
good deal of sickness, coming on in a short space of time. 

Q. I have some experience with it myself. 

A. Then you understand what I mean. In those cases 
there is a certain definite treatment. That is not the type of 
case that I have reference to. It is those old chronic cases. 
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Remember, it isn’t in the subject that has had acute rheu- 
matism. In some cases we do find a chronic in those 
cases, hut in very many cases we do not find the progressive 
stage. There are very distinct varieties of this trouble 
which resembles rheumatism and which we call rheumatoid, 
which means or resembling rheumatism and these are the 
cases we wish to study. 

@. I was quite at a loss why Dr. Richardson should start 
at that end and go back, instead of starting at the other 
end. 

A. It is because these cases do not have an acute stage. 
Now, if I might have permission to take you back to some of 
those cases that you saw there — 

The CHAIRMAN. — If it will not take too long, doctor. 

The Witness. — The case of that woman in the room; 
she had practically no acute stage at all, but she has certain 
experiences at different times in the year and different stages 
in regard to the weather where she has more pain than at 
other times, but her disease is one of the chronic type, and 
comes on slowly. That is one that we like to study. The 
old lady in the same ward in a bed, with her joints turned 
down and her hands turned down is another type. She 
has no acute stage, which has come on progressing slowly, 
without any acute stage. 

@. Couldn’t it go on from sub-acute and acute to 
chronic ? 

A. They indicate that type of rheumatism which is recur- 
rent, and a man gets in this lingering stage and it is known 
as acute and sub-acute and he gets more or less chronic. 
There is another class of the acute going into the chronic. 
These are not the cases that we look upon as rheumatoid. 

The CHATRMAN. — Any other questions? That is all for 
the present, doctor. 


MABEL E. CALDWELL — Sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Dosppins.) What is your full name, please ? 
A. Mabel E. Caldwell. 
@. Have you been down at Long Island, and in what 
capacity ? 
A. I graduated from Long Island two years ago -—1901 
as a nurse. 
@. As a nurse? 
A oN OS RIT. 
@. How long were you there? 
A. Two years. 
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Q. What complaint have you got to make to the com- 
mittee as regards your treatment down there or since? 
Please state it. 

A. Since I graduated two years ago, and for the last 
three months, I have been unable to get employment in the 
city or about the city, simply because I have to refer back to 
the superintendent of nurses at Long Island, and she refuses 
to recommend me. Why, I don’t know. 

Q. (By the CaarrMAN.) Who is that? 

A. Mary A. Morris. 

Q. Did you receive a diploma when you graduated ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there anything against you when you received 
that diploma that would cause this Miss Morris not to rec- 
ommend you? 

A. Not that I know of — no, sir. 

Q. Did you ever have any trouble with Miss Morris? 

A. Indirectly, no, sir. 

Q. Well, can you tell any reason why she don’t recom- 
mend you? 

A. Well, I don’t know. She said she never would rec- 
ommend us. I don’t know why. 


(). Was there any reason for her making that statement ? 

A. Well, she didn’t like me. 

Q. Did you give her any reason for that ? 

A. Not any more than any other girl in the school. 

Q. Did you have any trouble with her? 

A. No,sir. She found fault lots of times with me, that 
is — 

Q. She found fault with you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Have you had positions offered you? 

A. > Yes, sir. 

Ds Since you eraduated ? 

A. Yes, sir: I made application to the army, United 


States Army Nurse Corps, in March, and Miss Morris 
refused to recommend me. 

Was there any chance for your getting that position ? 
I don’t know why not. 

Was there a vacancy ? 

Yes, sir; they have a waiting list. 

They refused to put you on that waiting list ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did they give any rate 

No, sir; they said I didn’t receive endorsement. 
They have to refer back to Miss Morris? 
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Yes. 

Since that time have you made other applications ? 
Yes, sir. 

What has happened ? 

The same thing. They refer back to Miss Morris, 
and Miss Morris refuses to recommend me. Why, I don’t 
know. I want to know why. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any other questions by other members 
of the Committee. 

. (By Councilman Conway.) Miss Caldwell, you 
know that Miss Morris has refused to recommend you? 

A.>-Yes, sir. 

Q. How do you know it? 

A. Well, in the particular case of the army, she was the 
only one that would have to recommend me. 

@. Did you go to her for the recommendation or did the 
army Officials ? 

A. I had papers sent to me by a physician to be filled out, 
and he went down there with them for Miss Morris to fill them 
out, and she said she would take them and consult Doctor 
Hartwell before she would fill them out. I wasn’t down 
there. Doctor Hartwell could tell better about that. I know 
the papers were sent there, and I wasn’t satisfactorily en- 
dorsed by Miss Morris. 

@. You assume that. Do you know of, your own knowl- 
edge ? 

A. Only what she said when I graduated. She said she 
would never recommend me. | 

Q. She said that? 

A. Yes, sir; she said that I wasn’t qualified to do the 
institutional work. 

Q. Why weren’t you qualified to do that work ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Why did they give you a diploma from Long Island 
if you were not qualified to do the work ? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. You received a diploma from Long Island? 

A. Yes; sir: 

(). Is it the custom to have the head nurses pass on all 
nurses before they receive their diplomas? 

A. Well, of course, we have to pass our examination 
before the doctors. 

Q. Does she have anything to do with you at all, as far 
as your graduation is concerned? Do you know that she is 
consulted ? 

A. I don’t know about that; no, sir. 
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(. You don’t know what formality they go through ? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. You said you had never had any trouble with her? 

A. No, sir, except she used to find lots of fault with me. 

Q. What fault did she find with you? 

A. Lots of fault. When I was in the male wing she 
found fault because she thought I was too kind to the male 
patients. 

Q. Did she say so herself? 

WA. AY,68, 2810: | 


Q. How did she happen to say that? 

A. She came into the male wing and found me talking to 
one of the men, and she said I ought to be ashamed of 
myself, putting myself down on a level with those patients, 
and calling me down in the ward in front of the men. 

Q. Was that the only complaint she had against you? 

A. That is all I know of. 

(. Did you know of her making complaint to Dr. Hart- 
well, or anything of the kind? 

A. Not that I know of; no, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any other questions by any member 
of the committee ? 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Miss Caldwell, did you ever 
complain to Miss Morris about her not giving you recom- 
mendations ? 

I never have been to her Peroni 

Did you ever send anybody there ? 

Yes; Dr. Mitchell has been there. 

What did she say to Dr. Mitchell? 

I don’t know; I wasn’t there. 

Did Dr. Mitchell tell you? 

No, sir. 

Did you ever complain to any of the doctors about 
not giving you recommendations ? 

I haven’t seen any of the doctors to talk to. 

This is a two years’ course there? 

Yes, sir. 

You received a diploma and graduated ? 

Yes, sir. 

And she said after you graduated that she would 
never r recommend you? 

A. ‘That is what she said — that I wasn’t qualified to do 
private nursing or institutional work. 

(). How does your diploma read ? 

A. That having passed the examination, that I was quali- 
fied for the work — I don’t know just the wording of it. 
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Q. Does it say on your diploma that you passed any 
special branches ? 

AS ay DSI: 

Q. What caused her to say that that first time? Did you 
ask her for a recommendation on leaving the institution ? 

ANOS BIL: 

@. Did she make that remark voluntarily, of her own 
accord ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Singled you out and said— 

A. When I received my diploma I received it from her. 
I was sick in June, and I had time to make it up in August. 
She asked me what I would do. I said I didn’t know. She 
said I would never make a nurse in private work, and I 
wasn’t qualified to do institution work. 

Q. What is her attitude towards the rest of the nurses? 

A. Asarule, very favorable. 

@. Do you know of any objection from any of the other 
nurses ? 

A. There are some, but they are afraid to come fo ean: 

Q. They want to finish their time? 

A. Yes, sir; and some of those that are qualified 
wouldn’t go there, because they have positions, and don’t 
have to refer to Long Island. 

@. (By Councilman Conway.) Was it against the rules 
to talk with a patient ? 

It seems it 1s. 

Did you know that it was ? 

I did not. 

Do you know that it is against the rules ? 

I don’t know. 

You don’t know that it is a rule at this time? 

No, sir; I don’t. 

At the time that Miss Morris said you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, did she make any remark that it was 
against the rules of the institution ? 


EOPOPOPOD 
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Q. Only that you ought not to lower yourself so much? 
A. “Yes, ir. 

Q. This was in the hospital ‘ ? 

Ao) es, sir: 

Q. What was the condition of the person to whom you 


were talking? You didn’t consider that you were lowering 
yourself in talking to this person ? 

A. No. Some patients in the male wing when I was 
there were inclined at times to refuse to work, and I was ask- 
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ing this man to take the truck out and get the supper for the 
men, and he was willing to do it, and I was talking to him 
about it when Miss Morris came in. 


Q. (By Mr. Dospgpiys.) Do your parents reside in this 
city ? 

A. I have no parents. 

@. Who is your nearest relative now? 

A. My father’s brother, that is the consul at Costa 
Rico. 

Q. Was your father a veteran? 

ARDS hess 

Q. Of the Civil war? 

A. Yes, sir. 

ALE How long has he been dead ? 

A.” Six years. 

Q. Do you know of any favoritism now in practice down 


there among the nurses, or the head nurses? 

A. Qh, yes, sir; yes, indeed. 

Q. Will you tell to the committee any cases ? 

A. One nurse I have in mind now never served in Ward 
L. Ward L contained at that time fifty-one patients, women 
that were paralyzed, and that nurse went through the school 
without serving any time, or the prescribed time, in Ward L. 
When she wanted to av oid doing anything she was excused,— 
she was not obliged to do it. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What is her name ? 

A. Miss Learson. 

@. (By Mr. Dospsins.) Did you serve in that Ward L? 

fA Gee OB aes 

@. (By Alderman Nouan.) How many patients were. 
there in that ward where the decrepit people were ? 

A. Forty-one at that time. 

(. Did one nurse have to take care of them ? 

A. Oh, no. There were two and sometimes three. 

Q. What was the largest number of patients any one 
nurse had to take care of ? 

A. That depended. If there happened a. great many 
nurses off duty, in the evening — 

@. That is only temporary? 

A. Yes; temporary. Do you mean at one time? 

ue.) 6s, 

A. Well, that varies. I don’t believe I could give that. 
I have had on my duty 124 with a male orderly. 

(. With a male orderly, 124 patients? 

Ae Yes. air. 

(. Male or female? 
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Male. 

Male patients ? 

Yes, sir. 

Male orderly ? 

Yes, sir. 

How long did that last you? 

I was there ten weeks. 

Is that done as arule, that one nurse has that number ? 
No. 

How did it happen at that time ? ? 

Many of the senior nurses had left, and I was a senior 
nurse, and they were pressed for nurses, and there were many 
patients that were badly off, and many were feeble, but a great 
many were not. 

@. How many ordinarily took care of them? 

A. When I was there one nurse had two wards. They 
varied from between fifty-eight and sixty. 

Fifty-eight and sixty in both wards ? 

Yes, sir. 

How long ago was that? 

That-was when I was there — two years ago. 

Did she have anybody to assist her? 

Yes, sir; she had a senior nurse and a junior nurse; 
and she had what was called two wards, each had two wards 
apiece; in the lower wing, I refer to. 

Q. The aggregate would be how much in the whole 
ward ? 

A. Well, at one time there was 113. 

Q. (By the CHAarrmMAN.) Was there any complaint 
among the patients down there of the way they were 
treated ? 

A. I think there are; yes, sir. Different nurses vary in 
what they consider attention. 

Q. They don’t all attend to them alike? 


PE POF OPOrO> 
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ASE NGS sir. 

Q. Did you ever find any objection to the food in the 
hospital ? 

Ao ad OSS /RIT: 


Q. What was your complaint? 

A. When I first went there as a probationer the food was 
very poor. We had just enough milk on the table for tea or 
coffee. After I had been there for a time there was more, 
and any nurse could drink it who wanted it, and lots of the 
time the bread was sour and the meat was very poor. That 
was when I first went to the hospital, but afterwards the 
food was much better. 
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Q. Did you serve any time in the women’s hospital ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any complaint amongst the women in their 
hospital about their treatment ? 

Yes, sir. 

What was the complaint ? 

Well, of course, they vary in their complaint. 

What was it? Inattention ? 

No; sometimes they thought it was inattention. 

Did they complain about the treatment they received 
from the doctors ? 

A. Some of them grumbled about the treatment. 

Q. Did they make any complaint about the food? 

As eS. Sit scab times. 

Q. And that they were asked to work when they were 
not able to work? 

A. Lots of times. 

Q. Did they make complaint on that ground ? 

Ar ey GS. SIT. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) What was the general 
condition of the outer clothing of the men at Long Island ? 

A. Very poor when I was there. 

Q.. Poor in what way ? 

A. Not enough of them, not enough changes for the men ; 
in their underclothing particularly. 

Q. I mean the outer clothing. 

A. The hats? 

Q. Trousers and vest and coats. Were they kept on 
very long? 

A. Yes, sir; in some cases. 

Q. Did they get very dirty? 

A. Very dirty, indeed. 

(J. Have you any idea in your two years there how often 
aman got a suit of clothing? 

A. It depended, I think, with the man. 

Q. In what way? 

A. It depended on how persistent they would be. A 
man in the front office would have to look better than the 
others, and he would have better clothing. 

Q. Do you mean to say that if an old man went around 
with one suit for two years he would be allowed to remain 
dirty ? 

A. Unless Miss Morris or some one of the trustees found 
fault themselves. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) What is the probationary 
period ? 
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A. Two months. 

(Q. That is what you served? 

Ae YX 3; Sir. 

. Do you know of any that served any longer than 
that ? 

A. Not that I remember. 

(). Did you ever receive any instructions from Dr. Minot 
what action to take in cases of strychnia poisoning? 

Ax ¥es;:sir. 

@. Who gave that instruction ? 

A. Dr. Minot and Miss Stickney, I think it was. 

Q. Do you remember what he told you? 

Bee uy 63) Sir. 

Q. Will you tell us? 

A. Well, the first was the stomach pump if they were in 
time, or an emetic to cause nausea. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Without your knowing it, do 
you suppose a patient could be given an overdose of strychnia 
in a ward that you have charge of without your knowing it:? 

A. I think so; yes, sir. 

Q. Without your knowing it, you do think a patient 
could be given an overdose of strychnia in a ward that you 
had charge of? 

A. Well, yes; it could be given by a junior nurse. I 
think I would know. I would notice something strange. I 
could not, perhaps, tell what. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) You say you were on Long 
Island two years ago? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Am I mistaken in thinking that you were more than 
two years in the course ? 

A. Well, I was sick. 

Q. Is your health better Bhs 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Do you remember how ee the course was? 

A. I entered the school in August, 1899, and I left the 
school the 29th of July, 1901,—I was fourteen days out — 
(I am allowed, you know, two weeks to be sick.) I made 
up the rest of the time. 

Q. You don’t think that the fact that you are not very 
robust may have had something to do with your not being 
engaged there as nurse? 

A. I don’t know. What I was two years ago would not 
necessarily indicate that I am sick now. 

Q. It wouldn’t have anything to do with it now? 

A. No, ma’am. 
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Q. You spoke of the fact that you thought because the 
superintendent of nurses, Miss Morris, would not recom- 
mend you was the cause of your not securing employment. 
What made you think that? 

A. Well, the fact that she said when I graduated that I 
was not qualified to do private or institutional nursing makes 
me think that’s so, and there are only the two kinds of 
nursing. 

Q. Did she say that to you? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Did you ask her why she said it? 

A. No, ma’am; I did not ask her why she said it, because 
I knew the reason why she said it. She didn’t like the way 
I treated the male patients, and she made all kinds of talk 
about it, so that all my classmates know exactly how Miss 
Morris feels toward me. 

@. Miss Morris did not give that as the reason why you 
were not fitted to do private or institutional nursing, did 
she? 

A. I don’t know what her reason was. I want-to know. 

Q. Well, that’s what I want to find out. 

A. Idon’t know, ma’am. 

Q@. You said it was because she did not like you. Do 
you know any reason why she did not hike you? 

A. No, ma’am; I don’t know any reason why she did not 
like me. 

Q. What positions have you filled since you were gradu- 
ated ? 

A. After I graduated I had a short rest, and then I went 
to Saranac lake, and I nursed there for nearly a year and a 
half among tuberculosis patients. They didn’t ask me 
where I came from. They took me on my work. 

And you worked there for nearly a year and a half? 
Yes, I worked there for nearly a year and a half. 

Did you like that work? 

Yes, I liked that work very much at that time. 

Why did you leave it if you liked it? 

Because it is tiresome, and it is very trying and 
annoying. 

Q. You spoke of some nurses who were afraid to come » 
forward here and testify in this hearing. Do you know of 
any instance of that kind? If there is anybody who is 
afraid to come forward and testify we would like to know 
who it is. 

A. Well, there was a nurse that I asked when I was in 
the hospital, whom I don’t want to name. 
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Q. Who was it? 

A. Well, I refuse to tell. 

Q. You don’t want to tell who it was? 

Are No. 

Q. Will you give me the name of the orderly who helped 
you? When was it? When you were on duty? 

A. The last of my being there? 

Q. Who was it? 

A. Charle Tolman. 

Q. Was he a paid orderly? 

A. He was an inmate from the institution. 

@. Did you have any fault to find while you were on this 
work ? | 


On night duty ? 

es: 

I thought it was pretty hard sometimes. 
Did you ever complain of it? 

Yes, ma’am. 

To whom did you complain of it? 

Miss Morris. 

What did she say ? 

She thought that I was qualified to do it. 
Did she give you any pea atcss 

No, ma’m. 

Was there any complaint foi the patients at that 
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There might have been; yes, ma’am. You mean 
complaint i in what way, Mrs. Lincoln ? 

(. Any complaint to you while you were there alone? 

A. Oh, yes, lots of it. I could not give the care that I 
ought to give to some of the patients. 

@. Would the patients complain ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. And you say they were short of nurses at that time ? 

A. Yes, ma’am, there was several off on vacations and 
there had been a great many that had graduated from the 
school. 

Q. How long do you think you were there on duty 
alone, that is,as head nurse — you were there as head nurse ? 

A. Yes, on the night work. I had a nurse come over in 
the morning and help me wash the patients for breakfast. I 
think eight weeks I had the patients alone, but I called it 
ten weeks alone because I disremembered the little girl com- 
ing over in the morning to help me. 

Q. Can you give us that date? 

A. Well, it was during the middle of June and July. 
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Q. What year? 

Axis gol. 

eer eoud 2 

A; Yes, ma’am. 

@. Did you have any junior nurses with you at that 
time ? 


A. No, ma’am; I had a Miss Lewis that used to come 
over and assist me on the very first of my going on nights, 
and then she went over to help on the babies. 

x And you had no paid orderly to help you? 

No, ma’am ; nobody but Charlie Tolman when I went 
on. 
@. Did you call Miss Morris’s attention to the fact that 
complaints were made by the patients? 
A. Well, I think they complained to her. 
Q. What was done? 
A. Idon’t know. I don’t think anything was done. I 
left the school on the 29th of August, and I don’t know that 
anything was done. 
@. Do you remember of. any occasion when you fainted 
in the ward? 
A. Yes, ma’am, several times. 
Q. So that you fainted more than once? 
A, eS, ama am: 
@. You consider that your health is better now than it 
was then? 
A. Yes, ma’am; decidedly so. 
— _Q. (By Alderman Noxtayn.) About how many nurses 

were there in the hospital at the time you had to attend to 
this 120 patients with only one orderly, or only one inmate, 
as an assistant to help you? You need not be exact, ap- 
proximately. 

A. Well, I think about between twenty-two and twenty- 
five. 

Somewhere between twenty-four and twenty-five ? 
Yes, sir. 

The usual number is about thirty-six ? 

Yes, sir. 

The time that you fainted,.was that occasioned by 
ill- health or overwork ? 

A. A little of both. 

Q. <A little of both? 

1p Ge RAND 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Who was the night superin- 
tendent of nurses at that time ? 

A. Miss Moore. 
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Q. Did you complain to Miss Moore about it? 

A. Miss Moore knew about it, but was unable to help in 
any way because they were so short of nurses. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You answered that the fact that 
they were so short of nurses was because some nurses were 
on vacation. Were they student nurses? 

Yes, sir. 

How long a vacation do they have? » 

Two weeks. 

Are they paid for the time they are on vacation ? 
Well, I was paid during the time I was off. 

And so you assume that all the others are paid the 
same way ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Yousay that when you fainted it was partly due to 
your ill-health and partly to overwork. Did the fact that 
you thought that Miss Morris did not like you make you 
nervous or fret you to any extent? 

A. Oh, yes, indeed; it made me nervous and irritable. 

@. So that you do not attribute your fainting to the 
condition of your health altogether ? 

A. No;Ido not. 

Q. Did the fact of taking care of this great number of 
patients contribute towards that fainting, from the fact that 
it was very trying? 

Yes, sir. 

This orderly, Charlie Tolman, was he a paid man? 

No, sir. 

He was an inmate of the institution, was he ? 

Yes, sir. 

And he helped out right along? 

Wés;-sir 

How old a man was he? 

I don’t believe I can say. 

Can’t you make a good guess? Was he an old man, 
@ man, or middle aged man ? 

Middle aged. 

Had he been a hospital patient ? 

He had been. 

What was his complaint ? 

Varicose veins, I think, or rupture. 

And you say that for eight or ten weeks you and he 
took care of 120 patients. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. With the exception of a little help you got from a 
young woman in the morning? 
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A. Yes, sir, with the exception of a little help we got 
from Miss Lewis in the morning. 

(. How long did she remain there? 

A. Well, she was taken sick while I was on night duty 
and then of course I did not have any help. 

Q. (By Mrs. Liycotn.) How many nurses were em- 
ployed in those wards during the daytime? 

A. That I could not say. I don’t remember how many 
was there. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If there are no other questions Miss 
Caldwell is excused. 


CECILE MARIE GENOUD — Sworn. 


. (By Mr. Doppins.) Were you employed down at 

Long Island ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At what time, please? 

A. J entered the school in 1899 and graduated in 1901 
— two years. 

@. You were down there two years as a student nurse ? 

A. Yes, sir, was down there two years as a student 
nurse. 


@. Did you receive a diploma when you graduated ? 

A. I did, sir. 

Q. Since you graduated have you been employed ? 

A. Ihave been. I have done private nursing. 

Q. Where? 

A. In the Adirondacks. 

Q@. Since that time have you made application for employ- 
ment ? 


A. Ihave, on three or four occasions made application 
for employment in the City of Boston and surrounding cities 
and towns and in the Army Nurse Corps, Washington. 

Q. You have made application for appointment in the 
Army Nurse Corps in Washington? 

A. Yes, sir, in March. 

Q. What complaint have you to make about things at 
Long Island? 

A. Well, I consider that having served my time at Long 
Island, two years, as I have, that the least I could expect 
would be a recommendation from the superintendent, which 
I have been refused. 

Q. Did that recommendation, or not getting that recom- 
mendation, cause you to lose a position ? 

A. Not getting the recommendation prevented me of an 
opportunity of earning my living. Iwent to Long Island to 
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study to become a professional nurse, and I stayed there two 
years and I got my diploma, and to-day I am obliged to put 
my profession behind me because I cannot get a recommen- 
dation from Miss Morris. 

@. You have a diploma? 

A. Ihave a diploma, but it is of no earthly use to me 
now. 

@. Are you obliged to refer to her every time you look 
for an opportunity to earn your living at nursing ? 

A. -Lam; yes, sir. 

Q. How ‘about private nursing? Do you have to apply 
to her when you apply for a position at private nursing? 

A. Well, in private nursing it’s different; but I am not 
well enough acquainted with the doctors of Boston, and I 
find it very hard to make myself known. I prefer hospital 
work. . 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Did you ever have any 
trouble with Miss Morris while you were at Long Island? 

A. No, not any trouble with Miss Morris. 

@. Did you have any trouble with anybody else while 
you were there ? 

AGES NGS 818, 

Q. Did Miss Morris ever criticise the way in which you 
worked ? 

A. Yes, sir; she did at times. At times I didn’t do 
things right in my work. I was there to learn. I was 
not there to know how to do things. I was there to be 
taught. 

Q. Did she ever criticise you in any other way except as 
to your work ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. In what way did she criticise you about your work ? 

A.. Well, I didn’t always do things as she thought they 
should be done. 

@. You didn’t always do things as she thought they 
should be done? 

A. No,sir, I didn’t. 

(). What else do you remember? Can you give any 
instance ? 

A, ~ Ifthe natants were not always kept clean when she 
made her visit to the ward, and if things did not always look 
as they should look, she didn’t find fault with the other 
nurses, but she did with me. 

Q. Do you know that she has refused you a recommend- 
ation ? 

AY ess im 
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Q. How do you know she has refused you a recom- 
mendation ? 

A. I made an application for an appointment in the Army 
Nurse Corps, and the only person necessary to recommend me 
was Miss Morris; and I received an answer from the depart- 
ment —or Dr. Mitchell did —that the recommendation was 
not satisfactory. 

Q. If Miss Morris’s recommendation was satisfactory, 
would you have received the appointment ? 

A. I think I would; yes, sir. That was the only thing, 
T think. 

Q. Are you sure that was the only thing that held you 
back from receiving the appointment ? 

A. Yes, sir, from receiving the appointment in the Army 
Nurse Corps. 

Q. Did you ever speak to Miss Morris about it? 

A. Did I ever speak to Miss Morris about it? No, I did 
not myself. 

(Q. Did anybody speak to her about it for you? 

A. Well, I think that Dr. Mitchell tried to find out and 
investigate as to what the reason was, and she gave the reason 
that I was a very nervous girl in the hospital two years ago. 

Q. Is it customary down there to give a diploma to a 
person who has completed the two years’ course in the 
hospital, but who is not qualified to do nursing ? 

A. Well, I have my diploma. I don’t know that I am 
not qualified to do nursing. I have my diploma. 

Q. You assume that you were capable of doing nursing 
when you received your diploma ? 

A. Well, I should think I was qualified to do nursing 
when I was given my diploma. It was left to the staff to 
consider whether they would give out diplomas or not, and 
I received mine. 

(). It was Miss Morris’s duty, of course, to see that the 
nurses did their work properly and to criticise them if they 
did not do so? 

~A. Miss Morris’s and the head nurse’s, both, of course; 
yes, sir. 

Q. Did you think that she criticised each and every nurse 
as they deserved it, or that she had special ones ? 

A. Shehadspecialones; yes. Miss Morris is very partial, 
I thought. 

Q. She would allow certain nurses to do about as they 
pleased, would she? 

A. She would allow certain nurses to do just about as 
they pleased, and some nurses had very hard work. 
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She had certain favorites ? 

Yes, she had certain favorites. 

And you didn’t happen to be one of her favorites ? 
No, I was not a favorite of Miss Morris’s. 

Do you know of any other nurses who had reason to 
find fault with Miss Morris’s treatment? 

A. Yes, sir; they are graduated now. 

@. Have they been before the committee ? 

A. Iremember of a nurse that was discharged for some 
time — suspended — that was reinstated again. Of course 
I don’t know the cause; and Miss Morris never treated her 
very civilly after that. 

Q. Did Miss Morris ever criticise you for treating the 
patients too well? 

A No, sir. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How long were you at Long 
Island ? 

I was at Long Island two years. 

You were at Long Island two years? 

Two years. 

And during how long a probational term ? 

Well, I served two months probation before I finished 
the ae years. 

Q. During that time did you have charge of a ward? 

AS Thad charge of none, but I worked under the head 
nurses. I think I was in all the wards. Nurses are changed 
around, 

(. Nurses are changed around at different times ? 

A. At different times; yes, sir. 

Q. What was the largest number of patients you had to 
take care of at any one time? 

A. Well, I think one side of the ward; I could not 
remember just how many beds it had; each nurse had a side 
of a ward. 

@. You served night times as well as days ? 

A. Night duty, yes, sir; also five months during my 
two years. 

(. Did you ever have any nurse to help you? 

A. I did, except my last month on night duty, which was 
with one male paid orderly. 

Q.. Paid orderly, was he ? 

A. He was at that time; yes, sir. 

@. How many patients did you have to attend to? 

A. Of course the orderly did a great deal of that work 
among the male patients. 

Q@. How many patients were there? 
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A. Oh, I don’t know how many there were. 

Q. Can’t you make a guess at it? 

A. I think the main wing has about eighty or ninety 
patients; I am not sure. 

Q. Did you and the orderly have to take care of all 
those ? 

A. Yes, sir; we had to take care of all those. 

Q. For a whole month? 

A. My last month on night duty. 

Q. Did you find during the time you attended the 
patients that you had all the paraphernalia that you needed 
to properly take care of them? 

A. Not always. 

Q. Not always—can you state an instance when you 
did not have things that you needed ? 

A. Idid not always have the necessary things to keep 
them clean; not enough bed linen to go around, as we 
should have to change. 

Q. How long a time would there be between the time 
when you run short of bed linen and the time you got it to 
go round among all the beds ? 

A. Ob, well, sometimes I would have to leave a patient 
all night until morning because I did not have proper sheets 
to make him comfortable. 


Atany time with me? Yes, sir. 
There was. Is it customary to remove them from the 
bed before death, or to leave them to die right in the 
ward ? 

A. Those that happened to be in the ward died in the 
ward, with screens right around. 

Q. Do you know of any cases where they removed them 
from a ward to a separate room ? 

A. Very ill patients are kept in small rooms. 

(). <All the time before death? 

A. Yes, sir; when they were very, very ill; when there 
were rooms enough. 

Q. Were there always rooms enough to do that — to get 
them away from the other patients ? 

A. I think so. 


@. Were you ever short on bandages ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Or anything else ? 

A. Icannot think of anything else. 

(. Were there ever any patients died ‘in your ward? 
Aa?) Died? | 

CQ: Died, 

A. 

Q. 
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Q. Did you notice any complaints on the part of the 
inmates or patients against any of the other nurses or the 
treatment by any of the doctors? 

A. Not when I was nursing; I don’t remember of any. 

Q. Or any complaint about the food ? 

A. Well, there was some certain class of patients would 
always complain more or less about things. 

Q. Did Miss Morris at any time say anything to you that 
led you to believe that she did not like you? 

A. Why, yes; I think so. 

@. Do you remember just what she said? 

A. I know that I was not a favorite of Miss Morris’s; 
and nurses have been favorites of Miss Morris. 

Q. Did she ever say anything to you personally, that she 
did not like you, or that, she would not give you a recom- 
mendation ? 

A. Well, at one time I had trouble about something that 
should have been done, or something that had not been done 
as it should have been, and I was sent to Mr. Hopkins, who 
was the superintendent of Long Island at that time, and 
afterwards I said to Miss Morris, “I suppose you don’t like 
me, and that’s why you are always finding fault with me,” 
and her answer was, “ How could I like a girl like you?” 
That’s the answer she made me, “ How could I like a girl 
like you?” 

@. And that is the only trouble you had with her? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever complain to her about not getting a 
recommendation from her? 

A. No; I have not seen Miss Morris since. 

(). Did you ever complain to any of the officers of the 
institution ? 

A. I complained to Mr. Dobbins, one of the trustees. 

@. I mean any of the doctors down. there ?- 

A. Ihave not seen any of the doctors. I have not been 
on the island. 

Q. (By Alderman BRoMBERG.) Was there any reason 
why Miss Morris should have made that remark to you, that 
she did not like you — “ How could I like a girl like you?” 
— What reason was there for that? 

A. I don’t know the reason. She must have had a 
reason, but I don’t know what it was. 

Q. Have you ever asked Miss Morris for a recommen- 
dation ? 

A. No; but Ihave given her name as a reference. ‘T'wo 
weeks ago I applied to the lying-in hospital here in Boston, 
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and I was refused a place there because I was a nervous girl. 
That was the reason I was given, —the answer that I was 
given there when I applied to the lying-in hospital. 

(). Have you ever applied to any of the trustees for a 
recommendation ? 

A. No; I have not. 

Q. Have you ever called their attention to the fact that 
Miss Morris has refused to give you a recommendation ? 

A. When we came back from the Adirondacks, when we 
knew we had been refused appointment at the Army Nurse 
Corps at Washington, I went with Miss Caldwell to see Miss 
Moore, and she did not think that Miss-Morris would say 
anything wrong about us. 

Q. You called Miss Moore’s attention to her? 

A. We went to see her. 

@. Did you show her the papers by which you were 
rejected ? 

A. No; I told her the answer. 

@. And within two weeks you say you were refused a 
position at the lying-in hospital ? 

A. July 20 I was refused a recommendation. 

Q. You think that the fact that Miss Morris refused you 
a recommendation was the reason why you did not get that 
place? 

A. It was the only thing lacking, I was told. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lrycotn.) On what ground were you 
refused a recommendation ? 

A. From Miss Morris? 


Q. Yes. 
A. Ihave not seen Miss Morris’s reply. I know not 
why. 


Q. Do you know on what grounds you were refused a 
recommendation ? 

A. I know that in the lying-in hospital I was refused 
on the ground that I had been a nervous girl and sick while 
I was at the hospital at Long Island. 

Q. Did Miss Morris certify as to your present condition, 
or as to your condition when you were a pupil nurse, when 
she was certifying as to your being a nervous girl or being 
sick ? 

A. I don’t know whether she spoke of the time while 
I was at the hospital or since, but she said that I was 
nervous. 

Q. When was this? 

A. When was it she said so? 

Q. Yes. 
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A. That was the answer that they received at the lying- 
in hospital. That is the reason why I was not admitted. 

Q. What did she say to the Army Nurse Corps at Wash- 
ington ? 

A. I don’t know what Miss Morris said to the Army 
Nurse Corps, but I know she did not recommend me. 

Q. Did you receive one of the blanks sent out by the 
lying-in hospital ? 

A. Yes, I received one of the blanks. 

Q. Have you tried private nursing ? 

A. Ihave done private nursing for a year and a half at 
the Adirondacks, yes. 

@. Why did you leave there? 

A. Because it was very tiresome — tuberculosis — and I 
left there. I though I should like to try institutional 
nursing. 

@. Were you well paid while you were there? Was ita 
place where you were paid properly — where you had good 
compensation ? a 

A. In the Adirondacks, yes. On private nursing — 
you mean the wages we received? We received good pay, 
of course. 

Q. What pay did you receive? 

A. According to the patient, — from $15 a week up to 
$25 a week. - 

Did you receive more than that ? 

At any time ? 

Yes: 

No, ma’am. 

Did you ask for more than $25 a week ? 
ay INO- 

The CHAIRMAN. — I don’t think that is competent. 

The WitTNEss. — No, we never asked for more. 

@. Are you prepared to state to the committee that 
because you were not a favorite of Miss Morris she would 
not recommend you, or was there some other reason ? 

A. Because I was not a favorite she would not recom- 
mend me? 

Q. Yes. Was that the reason why Miss Morris would 
not recommend you, or was there some other reason ? 

Q. (By Alderman BromBera.) Do you understand the 
question ? 

A. Because I was not a favorite she would not recom- 
mend me, is that the question ? 

Q. (By Mrs. Liycoun.) Yes. Are you prepared to 
state to the committee that because you are not a favorite of 
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Miss Morris’s she would not recommend you, or was there 
some other good reason? | 

Alderman NouAn. — In other words, you mean to ask her 
whether Miss Morris had some personal reason. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Not exactly that. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Do you know of any other 
reason why Miss Morris would not recommend you than 
because she did not like you ? 

A. No, sir; no. I don’t know of any other reason. 
I think that is the reason. 

@. Are you working now ? 

A. Ihave been idle three months, waiting for a recom- 
mendation from Miss Morris. 

@. And do you consider that your health is now suffi- 
ciently established to enable you to pass the examination for 
appointment to the Army Nurse Corps? 

A. Ithink so. I did a year and a half’s nursing in the 
Adirondacks, and it was very hard work, and I lost only one 
month while I was in the hospital, while I was there two 
years. | 

(. And you graduated at the regular time as a nurse 
‘from the hospital ? 

A. Imade up the one month that I lost while I was in 
the convalescent home. | 

(. Were you away ill during the time you were out? 

A. Ill? No, I was run down, tired. 

Q. (By Alderman BRoMBERG.) Were you given a con- 
ditional diploma as a nurse, or were you given the same 
diploma as all the other nurses received ? 

A. Yes, sir; I received mine with the other nurses. 

(. At the time you were given the diploma was there 
anything said to you by Miss Morris about your getting 
future employment — that she would object to your getting 
future employment as a nurse ? 

A. I know at one time she said, “I never would recom- 
mend you,” — during my training. 

Q. During that time she said, “I never would recom- 
mend you”? 

A. Yes, she said, “ [never could recommend you.” Miss 
Morris handed me my diploma the day I graduated, saying 
she was very glad I had my diploma. 

@. Did she make any other comments ? 

A. No other comments. 

During this month that you were away, that you 
speak of, did you go away for the purpose of getting a rest? 
—I mean during that month you say you were run down ? 
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A. Iwas thoroughly run down. 

@. You were away for rest? 

A. I went to Miss Morris and I said that I felt that I was 
all run down and overworked, and she suggested to Dr. 
Ranney — made the recommendation for me to have one month 
at the convalescent home. 

@. You did not consider you were sick during that time ? 

A. I was not in bed at any time. 

Q. So that you did not consider that you were sick at 
that time? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What information have you in relation to your appli- 
cation for appointment in the Army Nurse Corps, that it was 
through Miss Morris that you did not get that position ? 

A. (No answer. ) 

Alderman BRoMBERG. — All right, that’s been answered. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How long after you had be- 
come a nurse in Long Island did you become run down — 
how long after? | < 

A. I was eighteen months at Long Island before I was 
sick, 

Q. Eighteen months there before you became run down. 
And what was your condition when you went there? 

A. I was stronger; I never had been ill. 

Q. Do you feel that you had become run down on account 
of the great number of patients you had to take care of at 
that time ? . 

A. I never have been as well as I was at the time I went 
there. 

(). How was the food ? 

A. Well, it was not very good at the beginning — it was 
better towards the latter part of my stay. 

(. How long since you graduated from there ? 

A. July 10, 1901 —or August 10, 1901 — August 10. 

. You feel that between the hard work and the poor 
food that it was enough to cause you to become run down, 
do you, during the eighteen months ? 

A. Ido. 

Q. Did you feel nervous on account of the way Miss 
Morris might have used you during the time you were a 
nurse there ? 

Af E00; ‘ 

@. Did she at any time order you around in a way you 
did not like? 

A. Yes; very unladylike, I thought. 

Q. Did she order any great number of nurses in that way ? 
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A. Yes, she did others. 

Q. Was there any complaint among the other nurses 
about the way they were treated ? 

A. Yes; there was. 

Q. Did they speak to you about it? 

A. Idon’t remember whether they spoke to Miss Morris 
about it. 

Q. Have you heard that they spoke to Miss Morris 
about it ? 

A. al chave: 

@. Did she ever object to the way they treated patients 
in the hospital ? 

A. Well, if she caught a nurse talking to a male patient 
she thought that she was putting herself on the level with 
them. 

Q. If she caught a nurse talking with a male patient she 
thought that she was putting herself on the level with the 
patient. Was there any rule against that ? 

A. There was no such rule made that we should not talk 
to the patients. 

Q. What was the object in talking to the patients; did 
you feel that it might make them feel better ? 

A. Well, I felt that talking sympathetically to a patient 
they might sometimes feel better; and they need it, the class 
of patients we have at Long Island. 

Q. (By Alderman BroMBeErG.) Have you during the 
last two years visited the Long Island Hospital at all, so as to 
keep in touch down there? 

A. I went down there one day with the trustees. 

Q. During this investigation ? 

Ax SY es; sir: 

Q. Did you, when you applied for this place at the 
lying-in hospital, previously visit Miss Morris and let her 
see what your present condition was ? 

A. I never talked to Miss Morris when I went to the 
island. 

Q. Then Miss Morris has not seen you since you left the 
island in 1901? 

A. Miss Morris knows nothing about me, my health, or 
condition, or my work — absolutely nothing since I left the 
island. . 

Q. I want to find out how you know that Miss Morris 
did not recommend you? 

A. I was told so by the director of nurses, Miss Akner. 

Q. The director of nurses told you that Miss Morris did 
not recommend you? 
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A. That is the answer that she gave. 

Q. Is there a system of registration at Long Island for 
the nurses? If a nurse graduated at Long Island can she 
register there so that in after years she can refer to the insti- 
tution by keeping up her registration ? 

A. I don’t know about that. I never have been told 
anything about that. : 

Q. So that you don’t know about the registration of 
nurses, if it is common in that institution ? 

A. Ido not. 

Q@. You said in answer to a question put to you by Mrs. 
Lincoln in relation to your physical condition something 
about Miss Morris referring to your nervous condition. Did 
you furnish a certificate as to your physical condition to the 
war department when you apphed for an appointment as an 
army nurse ? 

A. Did-I? 

@. Did you submit a physician’s certificate to the war 
department as to your physical condition at that time? 3 
A. Yes; I did submit a physician’s certificate in March. 

(. And was that a satisfactory certificate ? 

ie stn .O8; Sil 

Q. So that as far as your present condition goes — so far 
as your physical condition at the present time and at the 
time when you applied for appointment as an army nurse 
goes, it was satisfactory ? 

WA susnkY, O8-28IY 

@. Did you write to Miss Morris or notify her in any 
way that you were going to apply for this position at the 
McLean Lying-in Hospital ? 

A. Miss Morris knew nothing about it. 

Q. Why did you not notify her that you were going to 
apply for this position at the McLean Lying-in Hospital ? 

A. In filling out my application I put her name on 
there — 

@. Why didn’t you apply to her? 

A. I didn’t think much about going down and asking her. 

(. Is it because you thought she had this antipathy 
towards you and that she would not give you this recom- 
mendation ? 

A. I have not any desire to see Miss Morris. 

Q. For what reason haven’t you any desire to see Miss 
Morris? I wish you would state plainly. 

A. Idon’t think Miss Morris treated me as she should 
have treated me. I don’t feel friendly towards Miss Morris 
and I don’t see why I should go down to see her in any way. 
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Q. (By the CHArrMAN.) Have you at any time had 
any conversation with any ex-nurse at Long Island Hospital 
in regard to the actions of Miss Morris? 

A. Any conversation with any of the nurses? Graduates ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Since they graduated from the school? No; I have 
- not seen any except only Miss Caldwell, the one that has 
been here. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) You say that when you grad- 
uated Miss Morris handed you your diploma and said to you 
that she was glad you had got it? 

A. She said, “I am very glad, Miss Genoud, that you 
earned your diploma and that you can have it.” 

@. (By the CHAIRMAN.) ‘That you have earned your 
diploma ?”’ 

sbi) GES eal That you have earned your diploma, and that 
you can have it.” 

The CHAIRMAN. — If there are no further questions you 
are excused for the present. 


Dr. JoHNn S. MITCHELL — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Doppins.) Are youa phy sigan 

I am. 

How many years have you been arisathee ? 
Twenty-one years. 

Twenty-one years. Do you know Miss Genoud and 
Miss . Caldwell ? 

Aszclido: 

Q. Did you ever go to see Miss Morris in their behalf? 

A. I was there on the fifth day of March last. | 

@. You went there to find out why she did not recom- 
mend them ? 

A. Not for that purpose. I went to carry the blank 
applications from the surgeon-general’s office at Washington 
for Miss Morris to fill out, and, when filled out, to be for- 
warded to the surgeon-general’s office at Washington. I 
told her for whom they were, and when I gave the names of 
the two nurses, she shook her head and said, “I don’t see 
how I can recommend either one of those nurses, especially 
Miss Genoud.” 

Q. Did she give any reason why she could not recom- 
mend either of them? 

. A. She assigned no reason, nor did I ask for any. 

Q. (By Alderman BromBera.) You did not ask 

her why? 
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A. I did not ask her why. 

Q. (By Mr. Doppins.) Have you seen her since 
that time ? 

A. I saw her three weeks ago to-day at one of the com- 
mittee hearings. 

Q. Will you tell the committee about your interview with 
Miss Morris ? 

A. It was during the adjournment of the committee for 
dinner that Miss Genoud, Miss Caldwell, and myself went 
over into the corridor and asked Miss Morris’s permission to 
go through the several wards, and she allowed us to do so. 
She greeted Miss Caldwell and Miss Genoud and myself and 
allowed us to go through the wards, and we went through, - 
and saw both the male and the female wards, and the new 
wing that has been recently built, but beyond that no 
further conversation was had with Miss Morris. 

Q. Have you made any inquiry as to why she refused to 
recommend these girls? 

A. I wrote to the surgeon-general at Washington, ask- 
ing what was meant by the terms, “ Lack of satisfactory 
endorsements,’ which were given in a letter to these nurses 
while at Saranac lake, and I received a reply which I would 
like to read, if the committee will allow. 

The CHAIRMAN.— You may read it, if there is no objection. 

The Wirness. — (Reading). ‘“ War Department, Sur- 
geon-General’s Office, Washington, D. C., July 6, 1903. 
John §. Mitchell, M.D. Sir: Referring to your communi- 
cation of the 3d instant, in which you request information as 
to the reasons for the unwillingness of this office to consider 
Misses Caldwell and Genoud for admission to the Army 
Nurse Corps, I have to inform you that there is nothing to 
add to the statement I wrote to the young women them- 
selves.” (That statement was “ Lack of satisfactory 
endorsements.) ‘All official papers are invariably held as 
confidential, those concerning the qualifications of a nurse 
offering no exception to the rule. Were this not so, such 
reports would themselves defeat their object and be value- 
less. It is, then, obviously impossible for me to assign any 
reasons for the rejection of these applicants other than the 
discretionary selection, which is one of the rights of this 
office. Very respectfully, R. W. O’Reilly, Surgeon-General 
United States Army.” 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any questions by members 
of the committee ? 

Q. (By Alderman Bromperc.) What is your interest 
in these two young ladies — these two nurses? 
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A. Nothing more than to give them such advice and 
counsel as they may have asked for. In the case of Miss 
Caldwell, I knew her before she went down to Long Island. 
She served under me in the Cushing Hospital on Parker 
Hill for about nine months, and at my advice and suggestion 
she applied for and was admitted to the Long Island Hospital 
in 1899. 

(. Therefore you have an interest in her, of course, she 
having been a young nurse under you? 

A=") YVesssir: 

Q. And Miss Genoud ? 

A. Miss Genoud. I became acquainted with her while 
she was at Long Island. 

(. And your interest in them since that has been simply 
that of a friend who desires to see justice done these young 
ladies ? 

A. Exactly. 

@. Have you had any patients nursed by these two young 
ladies since they have been graduated from Long Island ? 

A. Not any. 

@. Do you know anything as to their capability since 
they have been graduated ? 

A. Otber than what I have heard. They have been in 
constant correspondence with me while at Saranac lake, and 
I have heard that they have done very well there. 

@. I believe you stated, doctor, that the last time you 
saw Miss Morris down at Long Island you had no conversa- 
tion with her in relation to those two young ladies ? 

A. No, sir; nothing. 

(). She volunteered no information ? 

A. She volunteered no information; no, none whatever. 

Q. Did she know you previously ? 

A. Only at the time that they were pupils at the train- 
ing school. 

Q. She knew you were a friend of theirs? 

A. Of Miss Caldwell’s; yes. 

Alderman NoLtan.—I would like to ask Dr. Cox a ques- 
tion in regard to this. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If there is no objection you may. 


Dr. Cox — Recalled. 


Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) I would like to ask, Dr. 
Cox, whose signatures these diplomas bear ? 

Dr. Cox.— The superintendent of the island, the chair- 
man and secretary —the signatures on the nurses’ diplomas 
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you want? ‘The chairman and secretary of the trustees, the 
chairman and secretary of the visiting staff, the superin- 
tendent of the island, the superintendent of nurses, and the 
first medical officer. 

@. Well, in your opinion, doctor, who would be the one 
to pass judgment upon the qualification of nurses, would it 
be the superintendent of nurses or the chief of the visiting 
medical staff? 

A. Well, I may not answer that question directly. I 
may say in regard to these papers that are sent out to be filled 
out that they are always sent to the superintendent of nurses, 
I believe. If a nurse applies at one hospital for a position, 
the superintendent of nurses there or her assistant writes to 
the superintendent of nurses where the nurse graduated and 
asks several questions on a printed blank. That blank is 
filled out by that superintendent of nurses, simply on her 
qualifications as a nurse, her conduct while in training in 
that school, and that is sent to the superintendent of nurses 
from whom it came. 

@. You mean on her AEH auatire as a nurse, or her 
deportment ? 

A. Her deportment is one point — her health, how she 
conducted herself while at work, her opinion as to her 
adaptability as a nurse — all those questions, I believe. That 
is all I recall. I have seen several of these blanks in dif- 
ferent places. The superintendent of nurses is asked to fill 
that out. Those in every hospital, I believe, are considered 
confidential. 

Q. I know. But as a rule does the superintendent of 
nurses have an exclusive right to make these out, or does the 
superintendent of the hospital ? 

A. I think that is for the superintendent of nurses. 

Q. What puzzles me, doctor, is this, that a nurse serving 
the requisite time as a student, and being declared qualified 
as anurse, certified to on her diploma by all these signatures, 
and by the local medical staff and the visiting staff, and all 
these other people, why there should be any question as to 
her deportment or her nervous temperament, or anything of 
that kind, after she received her diploma? If there were 
any question, why did she receive the diploma ? 

A. In answer to that, I can only say that there is not a 
registry of nurses in the city but that asks for the same 
information. | Physicians who employ nurses ask similar 
questions, and one of the questions asked is, “ Would you 
hire her again”? ‘Would you recommend her or hire 
her again in another case” ? 
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Q. I cannot get that through my head, why a person 
should be sent out bearing a diploma asa qualified nurse, that 
diploma signed by all these people, and yet there be any 
question as to her qualifications’as a nurse ? 

A. Well, the fact that I go to the Harvard Medical 
School and pass my examinations, and get my diploma certi- 
fying that I am competent to practice medicine, doesn’t per- 
mit me to practice. I have to go to the State House and 
pass an examination and pay $20 to the State. 

Q. That’s another matter. I am merely trying to find 
out why that thing is done in that way, why it is that a young 
lady is taken there, and she serves two years of her lifetime, 
allowed to stay there the requisite time, or the alloted time of 
two years, and then given a diploma as being fully qualified 
to go out into the world as a nurse, why there should be 
any question as to her qualifications. It is a reflection on 
her, or a reflection on the institution which grants the 
diploma ? 

A. There is a great difference between a private nurse 
and nursing in an institution. There is a difference between 
serving in an institution as a student and going as a gradu- 
ate nurse to another institution. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.)  Isn’t that what you train them 
for? 

A. We train them for nursing. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Does the diploma state 
that they are qualified to nurse? 

A. No; the diploma simply states that they have served 
the requisite term. 

~Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Wouldn’t it be possible for 
one set of nurses to consider a nurse qualified to do nursing 
and another might not so consider ? 

A. Certainly, that is possible. 

Q. And for that reason Miss Morris’ S opinion is simply 
her opinion ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Who recommends these 
student nurses to the superintendent of nurses ? © 

A. Where do we get our student nurses ? 

Q. Whorecommends them when they make application — 
who accepts them and puts them in that position down there ? 

A. In our hospital ? 

Qa Yes: 

A. They apply on a “hlank and there are two friends, I 
think, who fill out blanks. 

®. Reference blanks ? 
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A. Yes, reference blanks; and there is also a physician’s 
blank in reference to her state of health, and, these being sat- 
isfactory, she is taken as a student nurse. 

Q. Who gives them instructions ? sd 

A. At the school? 

@. Yes, lectures, etc. 

A. Lectures are given by the different members of the 
visiting staff. Instruction is given by the different nurses — 
head nurse in the hospital, and the members of the home 
staff. 

@. Don’t they have to pass some kind of an examination 
before they are given this diploma by the visiting doctors ? 

Aa Yess 

Q. Before they graduate they have to pass an examination ? 

Acer eos: 

@. So that they are directly responsible ? 

A. Yes, they are directly responsible. Every graduate is 
passed. , 

Q. That’s what I want to get at, if the medical staff, is 
not responsible ? 

A. Why, yes; they pass the graduates. 

Q. That’s what I want to get at, and I wonder why they 
go way down the line to a subordinate when the head is 
responsible ? 

A. Well, the superintendent has been with them during 
all their time as students, and the visiting staff simply pass 
on the nurse as she has passed before them, their opinions as 
to her qualifications. 

Q. If you go over to Harvard College, if you go before a 
special teacher in a special class, the name of that teacher is 
not on your diploma, is it, but the name of the president of 
the university is on your diploma? 

BND. 

Q. Supposing the visiting medical staff decided that one 
of the pupils there was entitled to a diploma, could the 
superintendent of nurses deny her that diploma? 

A. I don’t think that is so. 

®. You think that is so? 

A. I say I don’t think that is so. I don’t think that the 
superintendent of nurses could. ‘The visiting staff examine 
the nurse on her qualifications for doing nursing, and as a 
result of their examination they give the diploma. They 
don’t pass at all upon anything further. 

Q. Doesn’t the head nurse ever make any report on the 
qualifications of these nurses during the time they are sery- 
ing their apprenticeship there to that visiting medical staff? 
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A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Wouldn’t you think that if there was any fault to be 
found with a nurse by the superintendent of nurses that 
there would be guch a report ? 

A. No; it would be rather reported to the superintend- 
ent. I mean, it would not get in to the medical staff. 

Q. Would the superintendent have the power to discharge 
one of them without referring back ? 

A. Qh, yes. 

Q. Then at the end of two years they merely go down 
and sign the diploma, is that it ? 

A. Oh, no; they pass on their qualifications. 

@. They make an examination when they go in and when 
they go out? 

A. Oh, no; they simply certify that the nurse has 
passed an examination and has certain qualifications. 

Q. Who judges them after this probationary period — of 
two months or four months — who passes on their qualifica- 
tions then? 

A. The superintendent of nurses. 

Q. The superintendent of nurses ? 

A. And, I guess, she in about every case consults the 
superintendent. She does in every case where there is any 
question about her continuing in the school. If she feels that 
the girl will never make a suitable nurse she consults with 
the superintendent, or the girl may be given an extra month. 

Q. Then you would assume that having gotten a diploma 
stating that she was qualified she would be qualified to go 
out into the outside world and do nursing of all kinds? 

A. No; that doesnot follow. She may be able to qualify 
to do private nursing, and not qualified to do nursing in a 
hospital. 

@. Why doesn’t your diploma state that on its face, that 
she is qualified to do certain kinds of nursing? You don’t 
state that, do you? 

A. No; we do not. 

@. Do you think it is fair to the public, or to the nurse, 
that you do not state that on your certificates ? 

A. Fair? Why, yes. 

(. You are not fair to the nurse, or to the public, because 
you say how that some of your graduates who receive 
diplomas might be qualified to do private nursing, while 
not qualified to do institutional nursing. 

A. She might not be specially qualified. A nurse might 
be qualified to do certain kinds of private work, and not 
specially qualified to do institutional nursing. 
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Q. Don’t you think that the better, or proper, or honest 
way, would be to state that on your diploma? 

A. I don’t think we are doing anything dishonestly. 

Q. Not intentionally, but don’t you think it should be 
remedied? 

A. I don’t think it is dishonest to the nurse. 

Q. Well, I will waive the word dishonest. Don’t you 
think it is unfair to the girl who goes there and serves two 
years, and you send her out with your diploma stating that 
she is a qualified nurse, and when she makes application for 
a position she refers back to you, and somebody says she 
might be capable of doing private work, but not of doing in- 
stitutional work? Don’t you think it would be fair in the 
first place to tell her that? 

A. I think that any of the nurses in any of the institu- 
tions could be enlightened on that subject by the superin- 
tendent, if they would go to her and ask her the question, 
“Am I qualified for private nursing or for institutional 
work”? Those in the City Hospital who are taken in as 
head nurses, and we take them into our hospital also as head 
nurses — those who are qualified. 

@. I suppose it is the same in the study of nursing as in 
the study of dentistry or other things, some are specially 
qualified for one kind of work and some for another; but 
what I want to find outis why you do not specify that fact 
on the diploma. You send them out all with the same 
diploma, the diploma bearing the same text and the same style ; 
still you admit that some are only qualified to do one-half of 
the work that others are qualified for. 

A. It is not exactly that. J do not mean to say that a 
person might not do both kinds, but simply that a person who 
might do private nursing quite well, might not do institu- 
tional nursing so well. I do not mean to say that she could 
not do institutional work at all, but might do private nursing 
much better. 

Q. What do you call the document you give them, a 
certificate or a diploma? 

A. Wegive them a diploma. 

Q. For what? 

A. A diploma as a nurse. 

@. <A diploma as a nurse? 

A. »Yes: 

Alderman Nouan. — That's all I wanted to know. 

Q. (By Alderman BrompBere.) Using the comparison 
that you just made, when you mentioned the fact that when you 
graduated as a doctor at the Harvard Medical School you then 
had to register at the State House and pass an examination — 
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A. And pass an examination. 

@. Didn’t you have to refer to the dean of your med- 
ical school ? 

AY No. 

@. You don’t have to refer to the dean of your medical 
school ? 

A. We have to file a blank there stating the college that 
we graduated from, whether we have received a diploma, and 
that is about as far as we go. 

Q. Then, assuming that the dean of your college was 
instrumental in giving you your diploma, would you consider 
it was just if, after you had received your diploma through 
him, the State should refer to him or you referred to him, 
and he should reply to the State Board that you were not fit 
to practice medicine ? 

A. That would be a contradiction of my diploma. It is 
not a parallel case. I have a diploma stating that I am 
qualified to practice medicine, and still the State Board would 
not grant me permission to practice medicine without requir- 
ing a further examination of me. 

(Q. Do you think it is fair to turn two girls lke this out 
into the world with diplomas declaring that they are quali- 
fied and then to have the superintendent of this institution, 
the superintendent of nurses of the same institution, give dis- 
paraging reports about them, so that they are unable to obtain 
employment as nurses, at a profession that they have spent 
two long years in studying? 

A. Well, I feel that really we ought to know what was 
said. I don’t know what was said in each case. 

Q. What? 

A. Isay Icannot say, as I really don’t know what was 
said. I don’t know what she said in each case. 

Alderman BromBerG. — That is all. 


Dr. MITCHELL — Resumed. 


Q. (By Mr. Doppryns.) Did you ever go to any of the 
trustees in regard to these two girls, to speak to any of 
them ? 

A. I have been. 

Q. To whom did you go? 

A. To Mrs. Lincoln. 

@. What was the conversation ? 

A. On the afternoon of Thursday, April 2, by special 
appointment I met Mrs. Lincoln at the office of the Board of 
‘Trustees in Court square. I stated to her the errand on 
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which I came. She heard my story and said, “ Well, now, 
you had better see Dr. Hartwell, the superintendent. He is 


in the city this afternoon, and he will be, perhaps, the more 


proper individual for you to see, rather than I,” and I waited 
and saw Dr. Hartwell. 

Q. What did he have to say? 

A. I stated the case to him of those two nurses, and what 
the result of their applications to the surgeon-general’s office 
at Washington had been, and said I did not see why it was 
that they had not been accepted, except that it was because 
Miss Morris had refused to endorse them or to recommend 
them. He stated that during the term that each of these 
nurses was at the hospital she had been more or less inca- 
pacitated for duty, and had been under his professional care. 
I said, “ Well, that is barely possible; they could be sick just 
as well as anyone else.” They were certainly overworked, as 
they had told me themselves, and I was not at all surprised 
that they were at times during the two years that they were 
there more or less incapacitated and ill and obliged to be off 
duty. 

@. Did he give any reason why — what did he say to 
that ? 

A. I don’t remember that he replied to that statement of 
mine, except merely to affirm the fact that he had attended 
both of them at various times. 

Q. Did he give any other reason why Miss Morris could 
not recommend them? 

A. Not that I remember. 

Q. Did he make any statement as to whether it was right 
or wrong? 

A. - Well, I don’t remember just now that he did make 
any statement as to whether it was right or wrong. 

Q. Did Mrs. Lincoln make any statements ? 

A. Mrs. Lincoln, as I now remember, said that she re- 
membered one of these two nurses, but did not seem to 
remember the other, and that she felt that Miss Morris would 
do what was right. If I may add a word with relation to 
the signing and filling out of the superintendent’s certificate 
which was carried down to Miss Morris. She asked that she 


‘might have from Thursday, the 5th day of March, until the 


following Saturday, which was the 7th, in which to fill 
out that blank, and in the meantime she would consult with 
Dr. Hartwell as to what she should put upon the paper, or 
those papers, Dr. Hartwell being absent from the island. 
The following Monday, the 9th of March, I called Miss 
Morris up by telephone and asked her if the papers had been 
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forwarded. She said that they had been, and that the in- 
formation given, which was asked by the department at 
Washington, was regarded by the department at Washington 
as confidential. The department makes no such statement 
in their blank. The phraseology as used in the blank reads, 
if I remember rightly, “if desired,” but it does not say that 
they shall consider this information confidential unless the 
superintendent of nurses filling out that blank so requests, 
as I understand the foot-note on the blank. 

The CHAIRMAN. — “If desired, the information herein 
given will be considered confidential.” 

The Witness. — That is, as I understand it, that has to 
be a special request by the individual or superintendent of 
nurses who fills out that blank. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) Did Dr. Hartwell make any 
reference to that, or state that Miss Morris had made that 
special request ? 

A. Iasked him about that at the office, and he said he 
had seen the blank; he had seen no writing on it; but he 
did not know the nature of the information that she gave ; 
that she had consulted him as to whether she would affix her 
name to two spaces which were allotted for her signature; 
but as to whatever was said by Miss Morris upon the blanks, 
he knew absolutely nothing. 

Q. (By the CHarRMAN.) Dr. Mitchell, as a doctor, I 
want your opinion in regard to the health of these two ladies 
— Miss Genoud and Miss Caldwell—do you believe that 
they are in fit medical and physical condition to act as nurses 
in the Army and Navy Hospital? 

A. I believe they are. 

Q. That is your honest opinion ? 

Aw» Yes, 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Doctor, in your profession, do 
you have occasion to employ nurses ? 

A eral ino; 

Q. Have you ever employed either of these young ladies ? 

A. I have not. 

Q. So that, of your own knowledge, you do not know of 
their ability as nurses ? 

A. I can speak of the ability of Miss Caldwell previous 
to going to Long Island Hospital. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I think that is all. 


The CHAIRMAN. — If there are no other questions to be 
asked, Dr. Mitchell, the committee will adjourn till Thursday 
at 10 A. M. 


TENTH HEARING. 


MORNING SESSION, 10.86, 
JULY 380, 1903. 


Alderman Bresnahan presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN. — The meeting will please come to order. 

Mr. Doppins. — Mr. Chairman, I have a sworn affidavit 
of a witness to present, and I wish to have it read and go in 
as part of the record. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — What is it ? 

Mr. Dopsins.— A sworn affidavit, before a justice of the 
peace. 

Mrs. Lincorun. — An affidavit is not evidence. 

Mr. Dopsins. — An affidavit is sworn evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Is there any reason why you cannot 
produce the witness ? 

Mr. DoBBINS. — Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I would like to hear why. 

Mr. Doppins. — He cannot come; they will not permit 
him to come. 

Mrs. LincoLtn.— I object to it. 

Mr. Dossrys. —I do not see why you should object to it, 
unless you know something about it. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I do object to it. 

Mr. Dossins. —I think if I had an attorney I could get 
permission to approach anybody, and this would be stopped 
right now. ‘This affidavit has been sworn to before a justice 
of the peace, with two witnesses. 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — Is this a deposition ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Yes. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Both sides have to be represented in a 
deposition. 

Mr. Dossins. — This is not a deposition. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Then I object to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — It is a statement that is sworn to by 
the gentleman. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —It is not admissible if both sides were 
not represented. A deposition is not evidence. 

Mr. Dopsins. — It is a sworn statement. 

803 
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The CHAIRMAN. — If there be no objection, the Chair will 
keep this till later on, when more members of the committee 
come together, and the Chair will be guided by the action of 
the committee. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — Thank you. 


Mary A. Morris — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.) Your full name, please ? 
A. Mary A. Morris. 
Q. Mary M.? 
yay Np 
Q. Mary A. Morris. What is your position in the Longe 
Island institution ? 
A. Ido not understand. 
@. What is your position? 
A. Superintendent of nurses. 
Q. Do you have charge of the hospital there, or the 
nurses in the hospital ? 
A. Yes, Mr. Dobbins. 
Q. You have the pupil nurses there ? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How often do you go through the wards in the 
hospital ? 


A. About twice a day. 

Q. Go through all the wards? 

A. =. Yes: 

Q. What complaints have the inmates or the patients to 
make? Or do they make any? 

A. Sometimes they complain about the food, sometimes 
they complain about the nurses, and sometimes they com- 
plain of heat, and sometimes they complain of cold —I do 
not remember; various things. 

Q. Do they complain about the nurses ? 

A. Yes, 

@. What is done about that ? 

A. Well, I always get the particulars from the patient, 
and then I ask the nurse about it, and if I think it is a mat- 
ter to be brought before the superintendent I bring it before 
the superintendent; and if not I settle it and talk to the 
nurses about it if they have done wrong; and if they have 
not done wrong I talk to the patient and tell them that the 
nurse has not done wrong. 

Q. Do you know that wrong medicine has been given to. 
patients ? 

A. Yes; I know that there was wrong medicine given. 
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Q. Please tell the instance, the happening. When was 
this ? 

A. Well, the morning that the wrong medicine was 
given I saw in the night report that the patient had *convul- 
sions, or twitchings, the night before. Twitchings would 
probably be a better name fot it. And the nurse discovered 
it, and she went to the night superintendent and reported it, 
and the night superintendent went to the doctor. 

(. This was in the morning ? 

A. This was in the morning ; yes. 

@, After — 

A. I have the night report coming from the night super- 
intendent brought to me in the morning. — 

@. About what time in the night was this medicine 
given ? | 

A. Ido not remember now. 

Q. What was that medicine ? 

A. Strychnia. 

Q. Was that the only time that wrong medicine has been 
given down there ? 

A. No. I think there has been wrong medicine given 
before. 

Q. How many times ? 

A. Icannot remember. I should say not more than five 
times. 

@. About five times ? 

Amey 25: 

Q. You swear — 

A. No, I could not swear to that; I cannot remember the 
number of times. 

Q. It might be more than five times? 

A. No, I donot think it would be more; I think it would 
be less probably — not more than five times. I only recall — 
Let me see! (pausing) Do you mean patients now, Mr. 
Dobbins, or do you mean the number of times the medicine 
has been given? 

@. Yes, the number of times medicine has been given 
when it has been the wrong medicine. 

A. No;I only remember one other occasion. 

(). What was the result of that occasion ? 

A. The first was a patient who was dying, and she lived, 
I think, for forty-eight or fifty hours. 

Q. After the medicine was given? 

A.” Yes. 

(). What was the medicine ? 

A. Strychnia. 
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Q. How long ago was that? 

A. Perhaps three years. 

Q. Three years ago. She died, you think, about forty- 
eight hours after receiving it ? 

A. Not less than that, I do not think. Perhaps it might 
have been longer. 

Q. Did you ever know of medicine given to a patient 
that was intended for another patient? 

Yes. 

You have ? 

Yes. 

How many times has that happened ? 
Well, I could not say. 

You could not say ? 

No. 

It has been done? 

It has happened. 

Do you remember of any instance where trouble came 
from that ? 

A. No; I remember only that one occasion, of the 
strychnia. 

Q. But the medicine that has been given to the wrong 
patient was medicine that would kill the patient ? 

A. No. One occasion I recall now was a simple soda 
bicarbonate that they gave to one patient that was meant 
for anéther. That is the only case I recall at present. 

Q. Have you ever had any trouble with the doctors? 

A. Well, Ido not know as I understand that question, 
Mr. Dobbins. 

_Q. Have you had any dispute with any of the doctors 
there in the hospital ? 

A. Yes; I have not liked the things some of them have 
done sometimes; I have not hked the way they have be- 
haved, and I have been cross about it, and showed that I was 
cross, if you call that trouble. 

Q. Did you have trouble with the superintendent? 

A. Well, Ido not know. We have not always agreed. 
We have had differences of opinion. 

Q. Have you had trouble with the assistant superintend- 
ent or house officer? 


| OPOPOPOPOD 


A. Whom do you mean? 
Q. Dr. Hartwell. 

et) VRS. 

Q. You have? 

ee 


Yes. 
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@. Have you been obliged to reprimand the nurses for 
associating themselves with the doctors outside of the hos- 
pital ? 

A. Yes, I think I have; Mr. Dobbins, two or three times. 

Q. Did you reprimand a nurse for getting out of the 
window to meet a doctor? 


ey ey. O8;; Bir’. 

@. What was the reprimand ? 

A. She was discharged for it. 

Q@. She was discharged ? 

AY RY 8: 

@. What was done to the doctor? 
A. Nothing. 

Q. Nothing? 

A. 


I supposed she went to meet a doctor. I had no 
proof of it at the time, but he was out—two doctors were 
out and two nurses were out, and I asked her what she went 
out of the window for, and she admitted it, that that was 
what she went for, and I discharged her. 

@. That she went to meet a doctor? 

A. That is what I supposed she did. I have no proof 
she did. 

Q. Who are the orderlies in the hospital now ? 

A. There is a Mr. O’Connor, a Mr. Nickerson, a Mr. 
Brown, and I think Cudahy is the other name. 

@. Are these all paid orderlies ? 

Ae Oss 

(). How many paid orderles had you formerly ? 

A. Well, how long ago do you mean? 

@. Well, previous to the time they resigned — when one 
of them resigned. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Dobbins, please speak a little 
louder so we may hear the question. 

Q. How many orderlies had you previous to the time the 
orderlies resigned together, some two months ago? 

A. I think we had four then — three or four —I am not 
sure which, Mr. Dobbins. 

Q. How many inmates are acting as orderlies now? 

A. Not any— Oh, yes! one. 

@. How many have been acting? 

A. Only one lately. 

(. Well, I know, but here in the last few months. The 
last three months. 

A. I think only one. 

Q. Are you sure there has been one inmate acting as 
orderly ? 
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A. No;JI am not sure, Mr. Dobbins, but I think only one. 
Pethaps Dr. Cox can answer that question for you better 
than I can. I do not remember exactly, but I think only 
one. 

Q. What is the nature of his disease ? 

A. I don’t know. : 

Q. Have any of these patients who have had contagious 
diseases been acting as orderlies ? 

A. I think there was one on duty for a short while. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What was that question, Mr. Dobbins ? 

Mr. Dopsins. — Has there been any orderly who has been 
affected with a contagious disease? Are you notified before 
the death of an inmate? 

A. I go through the wards every day, and the nurses re- 
port to me the patients who are on the dangerous list, and I 
know the patients who are dangerously sick. When they die 
they are reported to me. 

@. But not just before they die? 

A. I know at any time before they die that they are 
dangerously sick. 

Q. Who reports to you? 

A. The head nurse. 

@. Who has to know about a person just about to die? 
Who is notified ? 

The doctor. 

What is done? 

There is always a nurse stays with them. 

Is that all ? 

That is all. 

Any clergyman notified ? 

The clergyman always attends the patients when 
they are put on the dangerous list, and if there is a patient 
very sick the nurses always tell the clergyman when he goes 
into the ward. 

Q. Well, a dying patient 
then held ? 

A. No. The patients sometimes read the prayers for the 
dying — some other patient. 

Q. But if it was at night, when the others are in bed, 
what happens then ? 

A. If they ask the nurses to say the prayers for them, 
the nurses say the prayers for them. 

If asked for ? 

Yes, sir. 

Suppose they are not able to ask them? 
Then they are never said. 
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How soon after death is a body removed ? 
Just as soon as they get it fixed for the morgue. 
About how long ? 
Well, sometimes of course it takes longer than others. 
For instance, if it happens in the daytime ‘and there were 
nurses on duty they will usually reach the morgue in a 
couple of hours. If it happens at night it may be three or 
four hours before they go to the morgue, as then they are 
covered with a sheet, and the nurses and orderlies have to 
attend to the giving of medicine and to the other patients, 
and finish their work. 
Who removes them ? 
The orderlies. 
Are there any funeral services ? 
No. 
No funeral services at any time? 
Never. I never remember but one, and that was a 
man ‘who served at mass with Father Brennan. 

Q. <A patient who dies is taken right to the morgue. 
There is no service then? 

A. No; nothing. 

@. Who is in charge of the nurses when you are 
absent ? 

A. The operating-room nurse. 

Q. How long has she been there ? 

A. About two years and a half. 
Q. Is she a graduate of Long Island ? 
A 
Q 
A 


Pere 
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Yes. 
Are you frequently away ? 
Well, I come up town perhaps once a week on an 
average. 
Are you away any great length of time ? 
No; I seldom stay over night. 
Do you instruct the pupil nurses ? 
N28, ldo: 


Yes. 
Do you keep a record of their behavior ? 
Yes. 
Have you got it? 
I have not, I do, however, keep a record. 
Is it an official record ? 
It is for the superintendent and for myself, I have 
always understood, and the Board of Trustees. 
Q. Have you ever furnished the Board of Trustees with 
a copy of the record at any time? 
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A. I brought a copy of the record for the Board of 

Trustees when they asked for it once before. 

Do the pupil nurses have cooking lessons ? 

Yes. 

Who gives them that? 

Miss Josephine Morris, my sister. 

Does she receive a salary ? 

Yes, she receives a salary, $50 for the course, I think. 
The superintendent hires her, I do not hire her. 

Q. Are all the student nurses required to perform the 
same duties ? 

AS 8. 

@. Do you give them all the same attention ? 

Shas Bi davbed.on bate (ae 

(). Do they all receive the same kind of diploma when 
they graduate ? 

SAY BS. 

@. How many nurses have graduated from Long Island 
since you have been there ? 

A. I think fifty-three or fifty-four. 

@. How long have you been there ? 

A. Six years. 

@. After they graduate and go away from the island are 
you called on to give recommendations ? 

A. Sometimes. 

@. Do you give these recommendations, all alike, to all 
of them ? 

AG eNO. 

Q@. Well, they receive diplomas all alike ? 

A. The diploma gives them permission to enter into any 
registry, to register. ‘They have a right to enter into any 
registry with that diploma, and then it depends on them what 
kind of work they do, and on the doctors and families who 
employ them, whether they can get any work or not. 

Q. Iam not speaking about that part of it. I want to 
know if they graduate and get diplomas, all alike, why there 
is a difference in the recommendations ? 

A. Because I think some of them are fitted for one work 
and some for another, and some in going through the school 
do not do as much work as others. 

@. On what authority are you given the right to give 
recommendations ? 

A. Ihave always talked with the superintendent about 
it before I signed any recommendations. 

(. You always talked with him ? 

A, Yes: 
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@. And every time you gave a recommendation you con- 
sulted with the superintendent, whoever that may have been 
— the different ones. 

A. Always. 

Q. And did you follow the recommendation he made 
out ? 

AShr Teediel ; 

Q@. And did he know just what you recommended ? 

WERTY 6s; 

Q. Did he see what you sent away ? 

A. Yes, I showed it to him. 

Q. Are you sure you did. 

A. Positive. 

@. Are all these recommendations alike ? 

A. No. I will take that back, Mr. Dobbins; no, I did 
not always show it to him. I have gone in and talked 
it over with him. Perhaps I have not always showed it to 
him. 

Q. Why didn’t you show it to him if he was a party to 
it and had the right? 

A. Well, sometimes he was busy. 

Q. Well, but this is very important to other people, you 
know; it might be a very important thing to somebody, and 
for an hour or two, or probably a day, it would not make a 
great difference. You sent them without his knowing it? 

A. No; I have always done as he directed me to do. 
Always. 

Q. Now, tell the committee just what you did do? 

A. Well, do you want any specific case ? 

@. I want all the cases that you remember. 

A. Well, I go into the superintendent and talk it over 
with him, and ask him what I will do in that case, and he 
has advised me what to do. 

(. Well, how does he know so much about these 
nurses ? | 

A. Of course, the nurses who have gone in the past I 
could not ask, say, Dr. Cox or Dr. Hartwell; I would have 
to depend on the records sent from other hospitals, showing 
what space they were there before my time, and I take it 
from the book. 

Q. Then the recommendation that you send out is taken 
from the book? 

A. It is from the record book that is kept for all the 
nurses — an exact copy. 

Q. What you send out is an exact copy in every 
instance ? 
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A. Ido not understand what you mean. 

Q. I want to know, when you send a recommendation to 
any other hospital, or if any individual asks a recommenda- 
tion from you, of a student nurse who has had a diploma 
down there, what kind of a recommendation it is, and if that 
is copied from the book in which you keep the record of that 
nurse while she is a student nurse ? 

A. Well, the principals are sent, the substance of what 
her work has been. I do not send every word that is 
written in that book to any other hospital; I answer the 
questions that are asked from any other hospital. They ask 
certain questions from every hospital. 

Q. Have you got that? 

A. No; I havea blank of our own, of what they send. 
I think Dr. Cox has it. 

Dr. Cox.— Do you want the inquiry blank of recom- 
mendation for nurses ? 

Mr. DoBBINs. — Yes, sir. 

Dr. Cox.— This is the one that we use in our school. 
That is the blank that has to be filled out, and on the next 
page the references that she gives (handing paper to the 
Chairman). Miss Morris simply fills out the blank in type 
when they are sent to her. ‘These are from our school. - We 
do not have blanks from other schools. They are practically 
the same questions, though that are asked here. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.) Now, whom do you consult in 
every case when a reference is required ? 

A. I go to the superintendent. 

Q. Well, supposing there has been a change in superin- 
tendents, what do you do then? 

A. Well, I go to the next one, the one who is there. 

Q. Supposing he knew nothing about it? 

A. I should get the book and show him the record of 
that nurse and ask him what I will do and he advises about 
it. 

Q. You show him after you fill out that recommendation 
that you are going to send? 

A. No; I don’t always. I go and ask him beforehand and 
do as he advises me to do. 

Q. You do not show it to him after you have fixed it up? 

A. Not always. I do sometimes. 

Q. What is the great difference you make in the recom- 
mendations ? 

A. Why, from my own knowledge of the girls who 
eraduate. 
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Q. When you have so many of them do you remember 
them all ? 

A. Ihave them for two years, and remember them very 
well. 

@. You do not seem to remember all the names of the 
orderlies who have been there a little while. How do you 
remember the names of the girls? There are four orderlies, 
and fifty odd girls. It cannot be expected that you could 
remember them all. 

A. I could not without the book to look them up. I 
could not remember the names of fifty nurses unless I had 
something to refer to. 

. You have got the record of those fifty nurses have 
you? 
ce NGS 

Q. Will you submit that to the Committee ? 

A. If the Trustees want me to I will. 

Mr. Doppins. — Mr. Chairman, I ask that the book be 
brought in. 

The Witness. — I haven’t it here. 

Q. Will you send it in? 

A. Iwill, if the Trustees want it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You will let the Committee have that 
book as soon as possible, Miss Morris. 

The Witness. — I will. 

@. Did you ever make any complaint of Farmer Bryant? 

A. I think I have several times. 

Q. About what did you make the complaint ? 

A. I do not know; some trifling things — probably 
not taking away things that should be carried away, like gar- 
bage, or something. I do not recall anything. 

Q@. Did you ever make complaint about his keeping extra 
boarders ? 

A. Yes; I said he was keeping boarders, I thought. I do 
not think I — yes, I think I reported it to the superintendent. 

Q. How long ago was that? 

A. Ido not know; I should say it was in January or 
February; I am not sure of that. 

Q@. Did you ever reprimand any of the nurses for actions 
in the chapel ? 

Yes. 

How many times? 

Perhaps two or three times. 
That is recently, is it? 

No. 

Some time ago? 
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That is a long time ago. 

Have you rules for the student nurses ? 

Yes. 

Printed rules ? 

There are some printed rules. 

What are the others? 

Well, anything that is wrong that arises I tell them 
that itis forbidden, and that they must not do it. 

Q.- Well, that is not a rule. 

A. Well, it is, I think, in the rules governing the hos- 
pital, if I remember aright, that any rules that we think are 
proper can be made at any time for the good of the school. 

@. Do you make a rule ? 

A. Ido not know as you would call it a rule. 

Q. Do you post it up where they can see it? 

A. No; I simply tell them if they do something that I 
think is wrong that they should not do it. 

Q. And that is the first time they know the rule ? 

eae ss 

Q. Have you had trouble, been sick from nervousness, or 
incapacitated so that you could not attend to your duties ? 

A. I think I have been off duty sick. 

Q. How many times? 

A. Not very many; I do not think during the whole 
time on Long Island, nearly six years and a half, that I have 
been off duty two months for sickness. 

(. At times you have been off a few days ata time, have 
you not? 

Mr. Dossriyns. — That is all I care to ask just now. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Miss Morris, you say you go 
through the wards twice a day? 

A. Yes, Mr. Bresnahan. 

Q. Every day? 

A. Well, I go through about twice a day, and if I do not 
go through I send some one to make the visit; three times a 
day usually, but twice I go through myself; not every day 
— probably I might miss a day a week. 

Q. Do you generally get a report from the head nurse that 
is included in that time ? 

A. Yes; I get a report from the nurse who makes the 
visit; she comes to me and makes a report of the condition 
of things. 

(). You say that during the time down there the wrong 
medicine was given five times — does that include the case 
of May 8th? 

A. Yes; I remember one other case besides that; that is 
all I remember. 
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Q. What case is that, please? 

A. I do not remember the patient’s name; she was a 
patient who died some time ago — perhaps three or four years 
ago. 

; From what disease did she suffer ? 

She had a cancer. 

And died a couple of days afterwards ? 

Yes, sir, 

That is three or four years ago? 

I should think it was as long as that — over three. 
Was the nurse discharged who gave her the wrong 
medicine, or to what did you attribute it — was it the nurse 
who administered the medicine ? 

Yes, Mr. Bresnahan. 

Did she report to you? 

Yes. 

Whose fault did you consider it at that time? 

I considered it the nurse’s fault. 

How long had she been there ? 

I think she had been there five or six months. 

Did she graduate afterwards ? 

Yes, she did; she was suspended, however. 

For how long? 

I think a week. 

A week ? 

Yes. 

You think so? 

I think so. 

Please tell me the length of time ? 

That was the rule; they suspended them; and the 
trustees made new a rule, and if any nurse gave the wrong 
medicine she should be discharged. 

Q. At that time the superintendent did as he thought 
best? What was the name of that nurse ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I don’t think you want to know that 
name; the girl is dying now. 

Q. Can you give the name of the patient? 

A. I think it was Finn, I am not sure. 

Q. You say that the nurse had been there about six 
months, and you suspended her for a week or so, which was- 
the general length of time they were suspended for wrong 
doing at that time ? 

A. For making a mistake. 

@. She stayed there, and then graduated? 

A. I should say she had been there six months, or perhaps 
a year. 
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Q. Do you know whether she worked outside afterwards 
in the capacity of nurse? 

A. She stayed for awhile at Long Island after she grad- 
uated. 

Q. How long? 

A. I think about two months. 

Q. Then she left? 

A. She was sick, and went to Sharon with phthisis, and 
now is dying of consumption. 

Q. How long was she in Sharon ? 

A. She was there as a patient. 

Q. Do you know how long she stayed there ? 

A. Ishould say five or six months. 

(). Do you know whether at any time she worked as a 
professional nurse on the island ? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Did she ever apply for a recommendation from you? 

PAT anIN O; 

Q. In those five times you say the wrong medicine was 
given, do you include those four cases of May 8th? 

Awe GY CS. Sir, 

Q. That is all you can remember? 

A. ‘That is all I can recollect now; thatis, when a poison 
was given as a medicine. 

@. What was the medicine given in that case to this 
woman ? 

A. I don’t understand you. 

Q. What kind of medicine was administered to Miss 
Finn ? 

A. . Strychnia. 

Q. Did you ever hear of one of the nurses there giving 
a man a dose of iodide of potassium instead of bicarbonate 
of soda — instead of salts ? 


va) OS: 
(. Was that called to your attention ? 
A. Yes. 


@. In what manner was it drawn to your attention? 

A. Well, it was Saturday night, they said a patient got 
the wrong medicine, and Sunday morning [ heard of it. It 
was reported to me by the doctor, and I asked the nurse 
about it. 

What doctor was it? 

Dr. Gallagher. 

Was the patient admitted to the hospital after that? 
No, he wasn’t. 

What? 

No. 
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Did he receive any treatment at all for sore throat? 
No. 

If he had you would have known it? 

If not in the hospital I would not know. 

Was he not in the hospital ? 

He was not admitted to the hospital. I heard he 
complained of sore throat, but I didn’t see the patient. 

be Q. In what manner was it called to your attention ? 

A. Dr. Gallagher said he claimed he had got the wrong 
medicine. ‘The nurse said she didn’t give it to him, but 
that she had poured it out, and discovering her mistake she 
threw it away, so he did not get it. 
™=Q. Can you tell us what the nurse said after being 
charged with giving the wrong medicine to this man? 

A. TI called her to the office and asked her about it, and 
she said she brought, as I remember it, two glasses; that he 
took the salts, which he was to have, one dose on Saturday, 
and he took another dose for Sunday, as we don’t give out 
any medicine in the institution on Sunday, and instead of 
pouring out salts she poured out another medicine, but dis- 
covering it threw it away, and that he drank the salts. 

@. Was he there when you had the hearing? 

A. Oh,no. This was between the nurse and myself. 

@. Do you consider the nurse was right in her statement. 

A. I have never known her to tell an untruth; she has 
always been honest. 

Q. You state that at present there is one inmate acting 
as orderly at the island ? 

A. Well, he was on last night because one of the orderlies 
was away, and he supplied in his place. 

What disease is that inmate suffering from? 

I don’t know. 

Is he a hospital patient ? 

I think not; I think he is in the institution at present. 
Has he been acting for sometime to your knowledge ? 
Yes. 

Has there been any other time that you have hada 
greater number of inmates acting as orderlies ? 

A. When I first went there we used them altogether as 
orderlies. 

Q. About how many acted in that capacity ? 

A. Do you mean now? 

. At that time. 

A. We used to have six or eight sent over a day from 
the institution when I went there first to do orderlies’ work 
in the ward. 

Q. What are the duties of an orderly ? 
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A. Well, they give baths to the male patients and wait 
on them; they sweep the floors and do polishing. 

Q. Do they help the nurses in attendance on the 
patients ? 

A. They don’t ever give medicine; they have nothing to 
do with the medicine. They do just the same as a nurse 
would do in a female ward. 

Q. How often does Miss Josephine Morris give lessons, 
once a year? 

Ao) Once’ a-year: 

@. Those lessons are given to the student nurses; are 
they given to them? 

ie 21.08; . 

@. About how many lessons does she include in her 
course ? 

A. ‘Twelve, and there are two classes, four in a class — six 
sometimes. 

Q. Now in regard to interviewing the superintendent as 
to the nurses, Miss Morris, in what manner do you go about 
it? Do you bring your book with the nurse’s record with 
you ? 

A. Ifit is someone he does not know I do; if someone 
he knows I do not. 

@. Then you talk it over among yourselves ? 

paligieage is). 

@. And come to whatever conclusion in regard to it you 
may, and then state those conclusions, or opinions, in the 
recommendation ? 

JAS. SY €s. 

Q. How many nurses have graduated from the institution 
in the six years you have been there, Miss Morris, that you 
have refused to recommend ? 

A. I don’t think I have ever—vwell, perhaps I Suan 
say about four. 

Can you give the names of any of the four? 

I would rather not, unless it is — 

‘Have you a report of that? 

No, I don’t think I have. 

Are these people’s records on your books. 

Yes. 

In the four or six years, do you know what the exact 
cause was for your refusal to recommend these people ? 

. There was one of them I didn’t wish to graduate from 
the school, and I didn’t want her to graduate, as I didn’t 
think she was a woman who was fitted to go out, and I didn’t 
want to sign her diploma when she graduated. 
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@. You didn’t want to sign her diploma when she 
graduated, but you did. 

A. I did, because influenced by — 

@. Through the superintendent was it? 

A. I told the superintendent I didn’t feel she had ful- 
filled the requirements of the school. He told me _ the 
trustees put her back in the school, and that that was their 
lookout and not mine. 

@. Who was that superintendent ? 

A. Mr. Hopkins. 

@. How long ago since he was superintendent of the 
island ? 

A. I think it was four years or more. 

Q. Have there been any other cases of girls you have 
thought unfitted to receive diplomas; and who did receive 
them ? 

A. There are a few who have graduated from the school 
who have been reprimanded at different times, and who have 
probably not come up to the standard. They have received 
their diplomas and graduated from the school because the 
people in authority felt that when they stayed there over a 
year they were entitled to a diploma, and it was hard work 
to get the kind of nurses we wanted at different times, 
and we had to take what we could get. 

@. Did you ever feel, Miss Morris, in the case of a 
woman who had been there a year and was not qualified to 
become a nurse that it would be just as well to let her go and 
get someone else ? 

A. Ihave thought it would be better sometimes. 

Q. Have you ever recommended their discharge ? 

Ae NO 

Q. Why not? 

A. Because they talked it over and felt it was too bad 
after they had been there so long. 

Who talked it over? 

The superintendent and the Board of Trustees. 

Did you ever appear before the trustees. 

In one case. 

Only one? 

That was the only case when I didn’t want to sign 
the diploma —the only case I. ever appeared before the 
trustees for anything. 

Q. Did you ever notify the trustees of nurses’ inability 
to attend the patients properly, verbally, or through the 
mail ? 

A. I have always told the superintendent — not always 
notified the trustees. 
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Q. Do you know whether or not the superintendent laid 
your complaints before the trustees ? 

A. I know at times he has. 

Q. Do you know any special cases ? 

A. No, I don’t seem to recollect. 

Q. You say that in the six years you have been here that 
you have been away two months; what was that, a vacation 
or sickness ? 

A. I have had my vacation two weeks every year, but 
perhaps I have been off duty two months in all for sickness ; 
but not more than that. 

Q. Were you attended outside of the island? 

A. No, I was treated on the island. 

Q. Was that constant the two months ? 

A. Oh, no; I think the longest was when I had an 
abscess in my ear, and I was off two weeks; that was the 
longest period I was off duty at a time. 

@. Did you ever have any other serious illness ? 

A. Yes, I have heart trouble. 

Q. In your complaint about Mr. Bryant, the farmer, to 
whom did you complain ? 

A. I don’t call that a complaint. I spoke to Mr. Murray 
about it first; or, rather, I told him about it. 

Q. What was the nature of the complaint? 

A. I said I had seen these men going in and out from 
there, and thought they were getting their meals there. 

(). Was that at any time when improvements were going 
on in the island. 

A. When they were building the wharf. 

Q. Which is under construction still? 

A. It is not finished yet. 

Q. It was when they first commenced? Do you know 
that Mr. Bryant received most of his food, etc., on the island ? 

A. I know it now; I didn’t know it before; I have been 
reading it in the newspapers. I knew he got his provisions 
there, and supposed there was an understanding about it. 

@. What reason did you have to complain of the men 
going to Bryant’s house? 

A. I had no reason; I didn’t make it as a complaint, but 
simply told Mr. Murray what I had seen. 

Q. What called your attention to the fact ? 

A. Because I had seen them going in and out at meal 
times. 

(J. What prompted you to remark about it? 

A. Icannot remember; I think we were talking about 
something — I cannot remember whether we were or not. 
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Q. Did you feel that they had no right to go in there at 
meal times ? 

A. I felt he had no right to keep boarders. 

Q. Do you know whether the men stayed there over 
night ? 

A. I think not. 

(). How many were there ? 

A. I think four or five. 

@. Has any other improvement taken place while you 
have been on the island — such as the erection of buildings, 
or anything else where labor might have to come from out- 
side ? 

A. When they built the power-house. 

Q. Do you remember how many men worked on that? 

A. No,I donot. Of course, the new hospital and the 
nurses’ home have been put up since I have been there. 

(. Did you notice any mechanics on those jobs who went 
over to Mr. Bryant’s ? 

A. When they worked on the power-house, they boarded 
all the men, or a great number of them. 

@. When they worked on the hospital, did they board 
them ? 

A. I don’t think so. 

@. Has Mr. Bryant stopped boarding these people since 
you have mentioned the fact to some of the officers of the 
institution ? 

A. I think Dr. Hartwell stopped it when he found it out. 

(). How long ago was it stopped? 

A. Idon't know. Very soon after he saw it — perhaps 
a week or ten days. 

Q. How long ago? 

A. A week or ten days after he knew of it, it was stopped 
— perhaps before that. 

(). When was that — before or after the committee visited 
the island ? 

A. It was before the committee ever came down there. 

(). How long before? 

A. Possibly in February, or perhaps as late as March. 

(. Does Miss Josephine Morris keep a regular cooking 
school in Boston ? 

A. She teaches in the public schools of Boston. 

(. Does she give any other lessons except cooking ? 

A. “No. 

(). Has she any private pupils? 

CN Oi” 3 

(. Has a regular place of business ? 
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A. No; she teaches classes, as in churches in the winter. 

(. Did you ever suspend any nurses for any length of 
time above two weeks ? 

A. I don’t ever remember anyone being suspended for 
more than a week. 

Q. After suspending them for a week, do they have to 
add that time on the two years’ course? 

AL YRS. 

(). Are they paid for that time after they are suspended ? 

A. No; they are not. 

(). At the last meeting of the committee, we had two 
nurses testify before the committee — Miss Caldwell and 
Miss Genoud —and they stated that since they have gradu- 
ated they have been applicants for several situations, and 
have always been asked where they graduated. ‘They felt 
your recommendation has not been of the best, and they 
have been unable to procure employment in a great many 
cases on that account — can you give us some good reason 
for that? 

A. Well, the only thing, I think, was the health of both 
girls. One of them when at the island was called hysteri- 
cal —a hysterical girl—and she certainly showed it. 

Q. Which one was that? 

A. Miss Caldwell. ; 

@. How long after she came on the island did she show 
such symptoms ? 

A. In five or six months; or pone in less time. 

. In six months after ware 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember the circumstances attending the 
first time you saw her in that condition? 

A. Well, she always said she could not eat meat; if she 
did she said it gave her convulsions, or paralyzed her, and 
different kinds of food affected in the same way. 

Q. Did they show after four or five months? 

A. I think as early as that. 

Q. Did you know before she made the application 
_ whether she could eat meat or not? 

A. She complained she did not eat meat, only occa- 
sionally. 

Q. How often from the time you noticed these symptoms 
until she graduated did they oceur? 

A. I don’t think I understand that question. 

Q. How many times was she affected with convulsions 
altogether while on the island ? 

A. Oh, several times; I don’t remember how many. 
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Q. (By Alderman Nontan.) Did she have convulsions ? 

A. She complained it paralyzed her when she ate meat 
or some other kinds of food. I only remember meat now. 

@. How many times did these symptoms occur? 

A. Ishould say seven or eight times. 

Q. In the two years? 

A. YES: 

Q. In the first six months didn’t they occur? 

I don’t remember, she was sick then. She was never 
off duty very much while there — only when she got her va- 
cation and went away on account of sickness. 

@. How long was she away ? 

A. Perhaps a month; I don’t know but it was longer 
than that. 

Q. Was that the only reason you had for not giving her 
a recommendation ? 

A. The only thing I said against her was I thought her 
health would not fit her for an army nurse; that is the only 
time she applied to me for a recommendation. 

Q. Do you think she was fitted for any other branch of° 
nursing? 

A. I told her when she graduated that she was fitted for 
institutional work if she could get it. 

@. Has she ever ap Dene for a recommendation to any 
institution ? 

A. Nothing, except to the army. 

(). What was the matter with Miss Genoud? 

A. She had trouble with the patients and nurses -going 
through the school all the time ? 

(). What was the nature of the trouble ? 

A. Well, she is a very nervous girl, and very emotional, 
and was a hard girl to get along with; she didn’t get along 
comfortably with the nurses. 

Q. What? 

A. She didn’t get along well with the nurses or the 
patients. 

Q. Do you know of any cases where the nurses had any 
words ? : 


> . 


A. Yes, several. 

(). Can you mention any specific case ? 

A. I think about every one in her class had trouble with. 
her. 

(. From what class did she graduate ? 

A. She graduated two years ago. 

Q. That was in 1901? 

Ai Yes. 
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Q. How many graduated in that class ? 

A. Twelve or thirteen, I think. 

Q. You feel that she had trouble with pretty nearly 
everyone in that class ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Do you remember what the nature of the trouble was ? 

A. About giving out the diets perhaps, she would want 
to get more than her share. Perhaps she would fuss about 
getting dishes or taking the dishes of others. ‘There are so 
many things the nurses clash about; the senior nurse 
sometimes thinks she has more rights than the junior nurse. 
I cannot remember any specific thing. 

Q. What do you remember about not getting more than 
her share ? 

A. If they were short of dishes, or someone had dishes 
laid out on a tray, and another nurse came along and. took 
them, that would be a source of trouble. 

@. What was the reason that —- 

A. It would be less work than to go to the closet and 
get some for herself. 

Q. Have the dishes or utensils ever been so short there 
that there would not be enough to go around ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Might it not be from that cause? 

A. Sometimes it might be, but not very often would we 
be short of dishes — sometimes we have been. 

Q@. If a patient needed attendance immediately, and she 
did happen to take some dish or utensil used by someone 
else, would that be a serious mistake on her part? 

A. It would be at meal times, when there was no emer- 
gency likely to arise of this kind, when the whole food was 
being served. 

Q. Did you know of any other reason why she might 
have had some trouble with the other nurses ? 

A. No; I do not recollect any now. 

Q. Have there ever been cases brought to Four attention 
by other nurses ? 

A. Yes; there have been several. I cannot remember. 

Q. Can you mention some of the complaints about her 
actions ? 

A. No, I cannot recollect. 

Q. It is only two years ago? 

A. I know it. 

Q. You remember she was not very well physically, and 
you remember her actions while a student at the institution, 
and still you cannot remember any nurse out of twelve or 
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thirteen who made complaints at that time; can you not 
remember any specific cases ? 
A. Iremember she had had trouble with the head nurse. 
She liked to have her own way, and didn’t always obey 


orders; she would do things her own way if told to do it 


another way. 

Q. So that nurse graduated in the class of twelve or 
thirteen ? 

ites 21-08; 

Q. I understood you said she did not get along with the 
girls in the class with her. I was trying to get at any 
reasonable number of those twelve or thirteen girls that she 
was graduating with, and with whom she could not get 
along ? 

A. She was always complaining that she was not a 
favorite, and that the others were. 

Q. Did she have any reason for saying that? 

A. No; I don’t think she did —I know she didn’t. 

(J. Are there any of the head nurses on the island now 
who have complained of her? 

A. I think there is one there now. 

@. What is her name? 

A. Miss Chisholm. 

@. Any that you can mention who have left the island in 
the last few years or so— can you think of any ? 

A. I don’t recall the name of any special one now. 

Q. Can you give us the name of any who served while 
she was taking the course there, besides Miss Chisholm? 


A. Miss Moore was the night nurse. 

Q. Do you know whether she is in Boston or not? 

A. I think now she is in Nova Scotia. 

Q. Does she live there permanently ? 

A. She is employed at Deer Island, Miss Moore is. 

(). She is on a vacation now ? 

ASN eS, 
- Q@. Can you give us the name of any other head nurse 
Miss Genoud served under ? 


Miss Chisholm. 

You mentioned her. 

She is the only one on the island now, I[ think. 

Any more than that in the two years ? 

Yes. 

The only reason I am so particular about this is that 
af feel that if there is any way to straighten this out so that 
these young ladies can get employment, I should like to have 
it done. 


OrOoror 
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A. Yes. 

Q. While you may have acted to the best of your ability, 
I want to get other testimony to ascertain if they feel the 
same as you do? 

A. <A Miss McCullough who is down there now, one of 
the head nurses, had trouble with her. 

Q. Any others who went away? Cannot you tell us 
about somebody besides Miss Moore who has left the island 
that we can refer to? 

Mrs. Lincoun. —I would suggest that Dr. Hartwell can 
give you the information about this. 

The CHAIRMAN.—I think Miss Morris is as good an 
authority as he is. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I thought you wanted additional 
authority. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Can you think of anybody 
else, Miss Morris, you have only given us the names of three, 
two there and one in Nova Scotia. 

A. Well, Miss Mulcahy; she is in Saranac. 

Q. She is at Saranac now ? 

A. AtSaranac now, and Miss Hasenfuss. Those girls, 
I think, can tell you something. 

@. Do you know where Miss Hasenfuss is ? 

A. She is at Saranac, too. 

Q. (By Alderman NOLAN.) One of those purses was 
hysterical. Did you ever find out about that? 

A. The doctor has seen her. 

Q. To what did he attribute it? ~ 

A. He didn’t pay much attention to it. I think he 
thought it was hysteria. 

Q. Did she have those spells often ? 

A. She did if she ate meat. 

Q. Was there anything wrong with her digestive organs? 

A. I don’t know what the doctor thought; he said he 
thought it was hysteria. 

Q. Something must have led to it? 

A. That I cannot tell. 

Q. Was it something hereditary; did she show symptoms 
when she did not eat meat? 

A. She was naturally nervous and had had a great deal 
of trouble before that which made her so. 

Q. What qualifications are necessary for an army nurse 
in ordinary duties ? 

A. They require a great deal of endurance, because the 
life is hard. 

Q. You mean in the field ? 
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A. Yes,and in the camps and places of that kind where 
they live —in the hospitals. I knew a nurse to say who 
went in the late war that they suffered great hardships. 
I suppose it would not be so ordinarily when there was no 
war. 

@. Do you know about how many patients an army nurse 
is required to take care of ? 

A. I think they only have a nurse and an assistant in the 
large hospitals, or they may have some other name for it in 
the army. 

@. Do you know whether or not they were as particular 
in 1898 — whether the nurses were nervous or not for service 
in the army? | 

A. You had to have references then when applying for 
a position. 

@. Would a person showing a diploma be qualified ? 

A. No; I think she would have to have a recommendation 
from the superintendent of the hospital where she graduated. 

. Q. They would refer back naturally to see if that diploma 
was correct; but whether or not they would question a 
person on account of being nervous ? 

A. Well, I suppose that is one of the things. 

Q. I suppose that knowing the conditions—do you 
imagine Miss Caldwell realized her condition in regard to 
hysteria with reference to her dieting ? 

A. I think she was very careful about her diet. 

Q. Notwithstanding that she was willing to go as an 
army nurse where she would have to put up with food and 
diet not so favorable? — 

dase 2 YOR: 

Alderman NoLtan. — That is remarkable. If she could not 
get along in an institution like yours where the food was 
good she could not have realized that she was ill. 

(. When pupils apply to the institution to act as nurses 
are they examined by a board of examiners ? 

A. They are not. 

Q. Yourely simply upon the questions included in the 
text of this application blank (indicating) ? 

A. They have to bring a certificate from some doctor 
outside. 

@. Some doctor of standing? 

Azo Yes. 

Q. Do you remember in regard to Miss Caldwell—her 
general health ? 

A. No, Ido not. I think it was Dr. Mitchell that came 
to see me about Miss Caldwell, and told me about her if | 
remember right. 
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Q. How many patients does a nurse take care of at Long 
Island, as a rule? 

A. On day duty, [should say they would sometimes have 
fifteen. On night duty they sometimes have a wing of the 
hospital to look after. 

Q. How many in a wing? 

A. About eighty. There is the nurse in the middle wing 
now, and two in the lower wing. 

Q. How many on duty in each wing during the day. 

A. In the male wing there are five on day duty, an 
orderly, and a nurse on night duty, and in the middle wing 
there are eight on day duty and two on night duty. 

Q. Five for eighty patients ? 

A. There are five female nurses and two orderles, that 
1s, Seven nurses. 

@. Are you sure there would be as many patients in the 
day as at night? 

A. Yes; no different. 

Q. In your testimony I heard you make the statement 
that one of the duties of an orderly was to polish the floor; 
do you know of any time that 

A. No, not now. When we had the inmates for orderlies 
they did it. | 

Q. You said that the orderlies did polish the floors ? 

A. No, I think not. : 

Q. The chairman asked you the duties of the orderlies, 
and you said one of the duties was to polish the floors ? 

A. I think I said that when we had inmates for orderlies 
that they polished floors. 

Q. But afterwards you spoke about the orderlies, and he 
asked you the nature of their duties, and you mentioned that 

a part of their duties was to polish the floors. 
_ A. Then I must have got the question mixed, as the 
orderlies do not polish floors. 

Q. Perhaps you did not understand the question aright ? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) Now, in regard to this inmate 
acting as an orderly, how long has he been so acting. 

A. Ithink he has been—the one in the new hospital I 
think has been on for two months. 

Q. Only two months since he has been there altogether ? 

A. Qh, no. 

Q. Well, how long? 

A. He has been in the main hospital, and on night duty 
in the old hospital as well as the new. 

Q. Well, about how long? 
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Well, perhaps four or five months ; that is counting— 
Has he been on a year ? 
I don’t think he has been on a year, Mr. Dobbins. 
What is his name, please ? 
Charles Tolman. 
Are there any other orderlies on there who have been 
on a long time ? 

A. He is the one who has been on nights. 

Q. Well, an inmate that has been on night and day ? 

A. Very often a patient will help the patients if an 
orderly is off duty. 

Q. Any other orderly who has been on duty at the same 
time ? 

A. This Charles Tolman has. 

Q. Do you know what he has been treated for in the 
hospital ? 

A. Ido not know. 

@. Well, he has been there some time and you do 
not know ? 

A. Ido not know what his disease is. 

Q. You have been asked here if any favoritism was 
shown among the nurses? 


O>Oorepr 


AY es. 

@. Do you show any favoritism ? 

A. Ido not. 

@. Did you have one of those nurses go to Washington 
with you? 

Ae sphecul 


@. And have her vacation time extended ? 

A. Idid not— she had an extra week’s vacation with 
loss of pay. 

. She had extra time with loss of pay? 

A. I don’t remember whether she had extra time or not, 
but I think she did. 

Q. As regards one of the nurses who was reinstated by 
the trustees. You were up before the trustees on that ques- 
tion, were you not? 


Ax’ .¥ es. 
Q. What was the trouble there; why was she dismissed 
by you? 


A. I did not dismiss her; I suspended her. I sent her - 
off duty to await the action of the board. 

(. Didn’t you dismiss — discharge her ? 

A. I didnot. I have no right to do that, Mr. Dobbins. 

Q. Wasn’t she discharged ? 

A. She was. 
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Q. On your recommendation ? 

A. I don’t remember whether she was discharged or not ; 
she was sent off to await the action of the board, as I 
understand it. 

Q. Was she discharged ? 

A. I don’t know. To the best of my remembrance I 
think she was not, but she was suspended for action by 
the board. 

. Are you sure she was not discharged, and then 
applied to the board for a hearing ? 


A. Iam not sure, but I do not think she was discharged. 
Q. Why was she suspended? 

A. Because she was impudent to me. 

Q. What did she do? 

A. We were having a written examination, — 

Q. Do you remember what you told the board before ? 
A. No; I do not. 

Shoes Ere toy 

A. Idonot. I remember she was impudent; that is all 


I remember about it. 

(). What did she do that was impudent ? © 

A. Something about the examination she would not do. 

Q. Didn’t she throw a book down and say, “I cannot do 
it”; wasn’t that what you stated before ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. What did you do? 

A. I told her to leave the room, I think. 

Q. Didn’t you lose your temper? Now, tell just what 
you told before. . 

A. Well, I think that I told her that she could “leave the 
room,” that her “conduct was devilish,’ if I remember 


right. 
Q. That her conduct was “ devilish ?” 
A. Yes. 


Q. You did get in a little bit of a temper that time? 

A. Yes; I was angry. 

Were you not reprimanded by the board as being an 
officer at that time for using such language and losing 
your temper ? 

A. Yes; I think I was by you, Mr. Dobbins. 

@. And this girl was considered — you considered that 
it was not sufficient cause for discharging this girl, after 
suspending her awhile, and she was reinstated ? 

A. I did not discharge her. 

@. Wasn’t she reinstated ? 

Asay eb 


¢ Bi, 
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Q. The board did not consider she had been guilty of 
anything she ought to have been discharged for? 

A. She had trouble before; several times; it was not 
for one offence; it was for the way she had acted right 
straight along. 

Q. But, you didn’t say that at this hearing? 

A. I think Mr. Hopkins told it at that time; he had 
several complaints about her. 

Q. Now, as regards this Miss Caldwell, was she ever in 
charge of a ward where she was alone? 

Probably, on night duty she had been. 

Did she make a complaint about being overworked ? 
I do not recall any. 

She was there for a time, was she, doing extra duty ? 
Not extra duty, I don’t think. 

Was there any time you were short of nurses, and the 
nurses had to do extra duty? 

A. No; I don’t remember; there has been a time when 
the nurses have gone on in the morning if there has been a 
hurry, and night nurses have gone on an hour earlier. 

Q. Now, in making out these recommendations of per- 
sons, do you see the person at the time? 

A. Sometimes they apply in person, and sometimes they 
write a letter, asking if I will recommend them. 

@. Now, in a case like this of Miss Caldwell’s, did she 
apply in person ? 

A. No; shedid not. 

Q. Did you know her physical condition at the time you 
wrote in regard to her physical condition? How long before 
that had you seen her? 


OPOPO> 


A. Ihad never seen her since she graduated. 

©. How did you know the condition she was in? 

A. I only spoke from my recollection. 

Q. Have you a copy of those records? 

A. I have not. 

Q. I thought you took it from your records ? 

A. No, I told you I answered questions from those 
records. 


Q. Did you request the department to keep that confi- 
dential ? 

Ladd: 

Q. Why —for what reason ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I do not think that is a proper question 
to ask. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What is the question? 

Mr. Doxnpins. — Why should she keep the communication 
confidential ? 
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The CHAIRMAN. — That is a perfectly proper question ; 
we ought to know the reason. 

Mrs. Lincoin. — It is on the blanks. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If the blanks say so and the person 
recommended wanted it confidential — this institution being 
public, we claim that any information given to the govern- 
ment should be given to us, unless there is a strong reason 
for not doing so. 

The Wirness. — Would you like me to tell here. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Yes. 

A. I went to the superintendent and asked him about 
the two girls; I told him I would not recommend them, as 
they were not fit nurses for the army. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What superintendent? 

A. Dr. Hartwell. 

Q. Did he request you to keep it confidential ? 

A. It was understood it was to be confidential. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossrns.) Did he say it should be confi 
dential ? 

A. I don’t remember that he did. 

Q. Was Dr. Hartwell the superintendent all the time 
they were there as student nurses ? 

A. No, he was not. 

(. How would he know? 

A. He was there a part of the time as assistant superin- 
tendent, and knew them perfectly well. 

Q. Do you think as an officer down there, receiving a 
salary from the City of Boston, that you have a right to use 
the other citizens in that manner? 

A. I don’t know what you mean. : 

The CHAIRMAN. — Ask her in another way — ask her if 
she thought she was justified in doing what she did. 

Q. .(By Mr. Dossins.) Do you think you were justified 
in sending on to Washington a recommendation and request- 
ing them to keep it confidential—as an officer of this 
institution ? 

me 1 do. 

Q@. Why? 

A. Because there are many things the superintendent of 
a hospital has to do in sending out recommendations and 
reports that have to be kept confidential. 

Q. Why? We want to know the reason. Is this a 
secret organization down here? We want to know some- 
thing about it. 

Mrs. LincoLn. — She is not obliged to answer that. 

Mr. Dopprins. — Will you please answer that question ? 
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A. I don’t think I can. [ don’t know. 

@. What reason did Dr. Hartwell give? 

A. He thought they were not fit for army work, and that 
they were not good representatives to be sent from the insti- 
tution. 


Q. Is that what you said? 

A. That is what I say. 

Q. Did you say that in your recommendation ? 

A. I don’t remember now. 

(. How could you remember what to say? 

A. I-wrote it and took it in and showed it to Dr. Hart 
well. 

Q. And don’t remember what you said ? 

A. Ido not remember what I said. I did not recom- 


mend them on account of their health. 

Q. But you didn’t see them then ? 

A. I told him their condition when at the island. . 

Mrs. Lincotn. — She is not competent to answer what 
their condition was after leaving the island. 

Mr. Dosptns.—I am not asking you the question. I 
wish you would not interrupt. I never interrupt you when 
you are asking questions. 

Q. Will you tell the committee, please, as near as you 
can, what was the recommendation you wrote ? 

A. I cannot remember. 

Q. Not any part of it? 

A. I answered the questions, but cannot remember just 
what I said in it. 

Q. Outside of the questions, what did you write ? 

A. Ispoke about her health. I said Miss Caldwell was 
a nervous girl, and that Miss Genoud had chorea — St. Vitus’ 
dance. 

What else did you say? 

I told that they had done nursing in Saranac. 

How did you know that? 

I knew it from the nurses who had been up there. 
Now, as regards Miss Genoud, in her recommendation, 
ou remember anything of what you said in that case? 
Yes; do you mean to the army? 

Yes. 

I told you. I said she was a nervous girl. 

Both alike ? 

No; different kinds of nervous diseases. 

Well, tell me about the other one. 

Well, Miss Genoud was a girl who the doctors felt 
had chorea while at the school, — that is, St. Vitus’ dance. 


do 


POPOPOPGOPOPO 
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Q. What did Miss Caldwell have? 

A. Hysteria. 

Q. And you haven’t seen either of them for a long 
time ? 

A. But I had heard from them. 

Q. How? 

A. Through other nurses. 

Q. How did they know? 

A. They lived in the same place with them. 

Q. Did you think hearing from the other nurses was the 


proper way to give your recommendation ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — She didn’t say that. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You must not interrupt. 

Mr. Doppins.— You say you heard through the other 
nurses ? 

A. Yes. 

@. And upon that hearsay you based your reply as 
regards their health ? 

A. No; I did not. 

ms Well, how did you base it? 

A. From my own experience while they were on the 
island. 

Q. But off the island — some two years wasn’t it? 

A. About that. 

Q. During that time I want to know how you based your 
opinion as regards giving that recommendation ? 

A. I didn’t give it for the time they were gone, but only 
when they were at the island. 

(. At the island? 

A. I only had to answer for their work there. 

@. You said they were nervous ? 

A. I say so now. 

Q. Did you say you had not seen them since they left the 
island ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — She was not asked those questions in 
the blank, she only had to fill out the blank. 

Mr. Dossrys. — She did more than that, as I understand it. 

The CHairMAN. — Did you state anything further? 

The Witness. —I only answered the questions from the 
blank. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If she wrote anything else bring it out. 

Mr. Dospins. — Did you have any trouble with Miss 
Caldwell while she was on the island ? 

A. Ihad to talk to her about being very familiar with 
the patients several times. 

Q. With the patients ? 
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A. And also with the orderles. 

Q. How was she familiar with the patients ? 

A. Well, she would sit down and talk with them when 
she should be doing her work. 

Q. What kind of patients were they ? 

A. Well, any patient; she was very familiar with the 
patients. That is the only thing I recall I reprimanded her 
for. 

Q. Do you think that is a great crime for a nurse to cheer 
up patients by talking to them ? 

A. I think there is a great difference between cheering 
up patients and being familiar with them. 

Q. What do you mean by being familiar with patients ? 

A. I mean sitting down and talking over things not per- 
taining to the hospital and their work. 

@. Don’t you think they need to do that once in a while? 

A. Not while onduty. They have their work to do and 
it is neglected. 

Q. You don’t say she left her work? 

A. She is not doing her work when talking with patients. 
She would take a longer time than I thought was necessary 
in talking with the patients. 

(. Did you have any trouble with her at any time where 
there was some violent language used ? 

No, siz. 

Did you ever speak to her pretty crossly ? 

I think I may have been cross with her. 

Didn’t you accuse her of not telling the truth? 

I think [ know a case of her not telling the truth. 
Did you ever call her a har? 

Never. 

You mentioned the name of Miss Chisholm, what com- 
plaint have you to make of her? 

A. Ihave no complaint to make of Miss Chisholm. 

The CHAIRMAN. — She mentioned her as being one of the 
head nurses there. 

Q. Have you any complaint to make of — 

A. No, she was one of the nurses there at the time. 

@. Did Miss Chisholm ever complain to you about these 
two girls, Misses Caldwell and Genoud ? 


Ree? Oe 2 


The pupil nurses have made complaints about them. 
Who were they ? 


A, I don’t remember. 

Q. Did anybody ever make a complaint about them? 
Ae Uy 68, 

Q. Who? 

A. 

Q. 
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A. Ihave given the names of some of the nurses in that 
class who had trouble with them — Miss Hasenfuss and Miss 
Mulcahy. 

Q. Did you ever make a complaint about any of the 
officers being familiar with the nurses ? 

A. I think I have several times. 

Q. Did you ever make a complaint to any of the trustee? 

A. No; I have never made any complaint to the trustees, 
unless they have come through the superintendent, that I 
remember. Yes, I think I have; that I have complained of 
the discipline of things down there; that I have been trying 
to correct things and could not correct them — about the 
doctors and nurses. 

Q. Did you ever complain about assistant superintendent 
Hartwell to the trustees ? 

A. Yes, I think I have. 

Q. Was he assistant superintendent at that time? 
iN SESE 

Q. What was the nature of that complaint? 

A. Well, I thought that he favored the nurses, and that 
he was familiar with—that is, friendly with them; and 
that he was not as friendly towards me in matters of 
discipline. 

Q. Was there any particular nurse he was friendly with ? 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I don’t think she ought to give that, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Q. (By Mr. DoppIns.) Say yes or no. 

A. No, I-don’t-— 

Mr. Dospins. —I was not going to draw anybody into it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, if you are going to make a point, 
perhaps you are entitled to mention the name. 

Mrs. Lincotn.— Mr. Dobbins is still a trustee of this 
institution, and I don’t think he wants to bring discredit 
upon it by mentioning names. 

Mr. Dospprns. — I want to bring out the truth; that is the 
only difference between us. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I feel that the name should not be 
mentioned unless a point is made. If the point is made the 
name might be mentioned. | 

Mr. Doppins.— Answer my question, please. (Will the 
stenographer read the question.) 

(The stenographer reads “ Was there any particular nurse 
he was friendly with.” ) 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Mr. Chairman, I don’t think that is a 
proper question. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — What do you want to bring out? I 
don’t see why that is not as proper a question as the state- 
ment of Miss Morris that Miss Caldwell and Miss Genoud 
were friendly to the patients. There is no claim except of 
friendliness. The same friendliness was shown on the part 
of the nurses to the patients as the doctor might have shown 
to the nurses. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I don’t think that is any part of the 
management of the Long Island institution. This is a ques- 
tion of friendship, sir. I don’t think it is the proper question, 
and I object to it. 

Mr. Doppins. — Mr. Chairman, Dr. Hartwell is still an 
officer of the institution, and I want to know — 

The CHAIRMAN. — You might ask something about the 
friendship — 

Mr. Dossins. — I don’t wish to ask that — 

The CHAIRMAN. — In order to reach some logical point 
first, and then if there is anything to it, the name might be 
mentioned. 

Mr. Dospins. — Then I will leave my question just where 
it stands on the record, and drop it there. 

Mrs. LIncoun. — I think she can refuse to answer. 

The CHATRMAN. — Do you want her to answer yes or no, or 
some particular answer? Unless you have some especial 
reason — 

Mr. Doppins. — I will leave it just as it is — the witness 
“ Refuses to answer.” 

The CHAIRMAN.—Are there any other questions by 
members of the committee? 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Miss Morris, Miss Caldwell 
stated in her testimony the day before yesterday, that ata 
certain time, down at the island, you said you would never 
recommend her as a nurse. Do you remember making that 
statement? ° 

A. Ido not. 
~ Q. Do you remember what you said when handing them 
their diplomas? Did you make any remark complimentary 
or otherwise ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Miss Caldwell said in answer to a question, — Can 
you tell any reason why she would not recommend you? 
And the answer was, “ She said she never would recommend 
me.” Did you ever make that statement to your knowledge ? 

A. I don’t remember — I don’t remember saying any such 
thing to any nurse. 

Q. If you had, do you think you would remember it ? 
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A. I think I would. 

Q. She also said you said she was not qualified to do 
institutional work. Do you remember telling her that? 

A. I remember telling her I thought she could do 
institutional work. 

Q. What is the difference — : 

A. Holding a diploma she might get a position as 
matron, it might be a recommendation for her. 

@. She stated that she had to take care of between 120 
and 140 people down there with such assistance as an orderly 
or another nurse would give her. Do you think any other 
hospital would require as much work as that ? 

A. We have never had so many patients there while I 
have been there. 

Q. She said four wards. 

A. Those four wards when full have about 110. I don’t 
remember her having four wards at one time. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — The two male wards I understood her 
to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I understood she had some others 
outside of those two wards. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — I think not. 

(The Chairman turned to Miss Caldwell, who was sitting 
close by, and asked her, and she replied “120 at that time.’’) 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) With a male orderly and 124 
patients, do you believe there is any practice in the United 
States Army that would require a nurse to take care of that 
number alone. 

A. In our hospital perhaps out of those 120, perhaps a 
dozen of them would not require treatment. They would be 
asleep most of the night. 

Q. Can you tell me Miss Morris, how long you have 
seen Miss Caldwell, or any other nurse sitting down talking 
to a patient — for how long a time? 

A. Well, I don’t know, perhaps ten or fifteen minutes. 

Q. Ten or fifteen minutes. Can you state just about 
what time that happened, or anywhere near? 

A. It was several times, possibly not the same length of 
time, perhaps that was the longest time. 

Q. Why did you allow her to stay there as long as that? 

A. I was in the ward making a visit, and she was at the 
bedside when I went in talking and laughing with the 
patient, and when I came out she was still there. 

(). Was she doing any work while there ? 

A. They were talking about a newspaper they had. 

Q. Were they talking about something that was in the 
newspaper ? 


* 
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A. Probably. 

Q. Was it customary — 

A. She didn’t have the paper, the patient had the paper. 

Q. Was it customary for all the nurses of the hospital 
just to do their work and walk away from the patient ? 

Az Yes. 

Q. Did you ever make the remark that she ought to be 
ashamed of herself putting herself on the level with patients ? 

axe: NOY 

Q. “And calling me down in front of the men in the 
ward.” 

A. Ido not recollect. 

@. When you did reprimand her what did you say ? 

A. I reprimanded her for being familiar with the patients, 
and told her that I didn’t think she should be familiar with 
the class of men we have down there. 

Q. That is practically the same thing. Mr. Dobbins 
asked you about certain cases down there that you didn’t 
remember anything about. Do you or do you not havea 
pretty clear idea of the different patients in the different 
wards ? 

A. Do you mean about their diseases ? 

Q. Their diseases — their condition, ete. 

Ais: Nes: 

Q. In certain cases Mr. Dobbins asked you about it, you 
didn’t seem to have a very clear memory about them, you 
said you didn’t know. Do you think you could look back a 
year or so, and remember several cases ? 

A. I think I remember the very sick ones, but don’t 
think I can remember very much about the ones not very 
sick. 

Q. You say you had trouble with a nurse there, and you 
reprimanded her and called the attention of Dr. Hartwell to 
the matter. Do you remember the woman that you said her 
conduct was — 


A. Dr. Hartwell was not superintendent then. 

Q. Who was? 

A. Mr. Hopkins. 

@. Did that nurse remain there afterwards ? 

Ain. Vest 

Q. Was Dr. Hartwell there before she graduated ? 

Ay a¥es. 

(. She received a diploma there from the hospital ? 

Awe Yes: 

Q. Has she ever applied for a recommendation since 
then ? 

A. She never did to me. 
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Q. Not to you? 

A. sO, Sit. 

Q. If she had, would it be necessarily to you? 

A. Well, if she applied to the superintendent. 

Q. Would you have to sign the application ? 

A. I might sign it, but don’t think I would without he 
asked me. 


Q. So you don’t know whether she is working around 
Boston or not ? 

Aue ves; iodo. > 

Q. Is that the one you said is very sick at present ? 

By RNO. 

@. Is that another one? Butif she had not conducted 
herself in a proper manner, and was allowed to remain until 
the expiration of her term, she would be sent out into the 
world as a graduate of the Long Island Hospital ? 

PAs ugar OS: 

Q. Do you remember, Miss Morris, of answering a cer- 
tain question in the army nurse blank, “ but since her gradua- 
tion her standing as a woman has been” — whatever you 
desire to fill in? 


A. Ido not. 
Q. Since her graduation her standing as a nurse and a 
woman have been— You don’t remember of filling that in ? 


A. No; I don’t remember. 

@. You don’t remember what answer you made to that 
question ? 

A. I think I would answer it “good, as far as I know.” 

Q. _ But you do not remember what answer you gave to 
that question? 

A. No; I do not. 

Q. That is one of the most important questions here. 
You do not keep a record of your letters to outside parties 
at all? 

BULIN 03 

Q. Do you know how long ago it is since these ladies 
asked for a recommendation ? 

A. Ishould say it was sometime last winter or spring, it 
may be more; sometime within a year, I should say. 

Q. You do not remember what answer you gave to that 
question? You see that is a question to reply to which you 
are supposed to know just what her standing is at the 
present time, and since her graduation. You must have 
given some answer to it, of course, if it is there. 

A. I think I should have answered that question, “ good, 
as far as I know.” 


Se oe 
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The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any questions by members of 
the committee. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsrys.) Has Miss Caldwell or Miss 
Genoud applied to you recently for a recommendation ? 

A. Miss Genoud has. 

Q. How recently? 

A. Within a month. 

Q. From what institution ? 

A. From the Boston Lying-in Hospital and from the 
Rhode Island Hospital. 

(. A hospital in Rhode Island? 

ee es: 

Q. She made two applications within the last month? 

A. Within a month or six weeks; I think within a 
month. 

(. Miss Caldwell ? 

A. No; Miss Genoud. 

Q@. Are the hospitals both alike? 

A. No; the hospital in Rhode Island is for graduated 
nurses, not a training school; she simply has to do work in 
the hospital, as I understand it. 

Q. In that case, did you recommend her to that place? 

A. Idid. They said she was simply to do work in the. 
wards, and I said she could do work and do good work. 
Her health was the only — 

@. You put that in? 

A. No, I did not; they didn’t ask that. 

@. As regards the Lying-in Hospital, what was your rec- 
ommendation ? 

A. Ianswered every question recommending her, only [ 
said she was a very nervous girl; that was the only thing 
detrimental. 

@. Only nervous? r 

A. Well, while with me. I only gave the records while 
she was with me. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lrncoun.) Miss Morris, s some question has 
been raised here with regard to preparing a patient for death. 
I would lke to ask you if you have always fulfilled the 
wishes of the priest in having patients prepared for death? 

A. The priest has never had any wish about preparing 
the patients for death, so faras I know. I do not understand 

the question. 

*°Q. I mean has the priest always had full authority to 
prepare a patient for death, as in his judgment was de- 
sirable ? 

A. Yes: 
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(). Is the priest sent for in all cases of sudden illness ? 

ARenY 68; 

The CHAIRMAN. — I think I would use the word “ clergy- 
man” in these questions you are asking. 

Mrs. Lincouin..— I shall be glad to. I want to show that 
it was a Catholic clergyman. 

Q. Is the clergyman notified of persons who are on the 
dangerous list? 

Aes: 

Q. Did Father Brennan wish that services should be 
held over the patients after they were dead ? 

A. No; he didn’t think it was necessary. 

@. Was he consulted on that point? 

A. I think he was. I know he said at one time, so far 
as I remember, that it was impossible for him to hold funeral 
services over every person who died there. 

@. And you remember it was the wish of the trustees to 
have him consulted in the matter? 

A. Iyremember the question was raised by the trustees. 

(. So there was omission of services desired by the 
clergy ? 

A. No; not that I remember. 

@. Have you ever known of a Protestant clergyman say- 
ing prayers over the dead there? 

Yes, I have. 

Have you ever known of any dancing in the chapel? 
Yes. 

Was Dr. Hartwell on the island on that occasion ? 
No; he was not. 

Who was present as the representative of Dr. Hart- 
well ; in the chapel on that occasion? =" 

A. I heard of it the next day. Mr. Murray told me of it 
the next day, and he said he was in the chapel. 

Q. Mr. Murray was in the chapel ? 

A. He was in the chapel. 

Q. Do you know that dancing occurred more than once? 

A. Ihave heard that it occurred two or three times, but 
not nurses dancing. 

Q. Who was it? 

A. The two stenographers and some of the doctors. The 
medical stenographer, and the assistant clerk, I think that is 
her title, Miss — 

The CHAIRMAN. — Miss who? 

The Witness.— Am I obliged to tell the name? Well, 
she is the clerk down there, Miss Nelson. 


LOPOPOP 
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Q. (By Mrs. Lincouty.) Do you know on this occa- 
sion that Mr. Murray reported the dancing, or that he stopped 
the dancing at the time? 

A. I don’t think he did, but that he reported it to the 
superintendent. 

@. Some question was asked you in regard to knowing 
the orderlies, or remembering better about the nurses than the 
orderlies; do you have occasion to know the nurses better 
than the orderlies ? 

A. Yes, because the nurses are there for two years, and 
the orderlies —I do not know of anyone who has stayed two 
years. And then, ofcourse, they have no class. 

@. Do you have more to do with the nurses than with 
the orderlies ? 
nds: 

Why? 

Well, the nurses — 

State your duties towards them ? 

The orderlies. 

No, the nurses ? 

Well, I instruct them. They have bedside lectures 
and demonstrations in different appliances used around the 
sick, and I do not have that to do for the orderlies. They 
come there as trained men. 

@. In regard to this nurse who was brought before the 
board, were you aware that she was reprimanded ? 

A. By the board ? 

Oa kes: 

ATeNo: 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I thought you were aware of the fact. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What nurse was that? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Do you want me to give the name? I 
would rather not. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Which case do you mean? 

Mrs. LincoLtn. — There was one nurse brought before the 
board and reprimanded, and told that if there was any future 
misconduct she would be discharged. 

Mr. Dossins. — Is that on our records ? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I think it is. 

@. (By Mrs. Lincouy.) You spoke of being employed 
for six years at Long Island. Have there been any changes 
in the methods of nursing, or in the hospital, during that 
time ? 

A. Yes, Mrs. Lincoln. 

@. Can you state some of the changes ? 


PODOPOD 
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A: Well, there have been very decided improvements. 
Nurses now do all the nursing in the wards; when I first 
went down there that was done by inmates from the alms- 
house.- There were only sixteen nurses and they would 
simply see that the doctors’ orders were filled, and they gave 
the medicines, and now they do all the nursing. 

Q. Why do you consider that an improvement? 

A. Well, —TI think the nurses are trained to take care of 
the patients, and the inmates were not. 

. How many nurses are there in the training school 
now? | 

A. Thirty-four pupil nurses. 

. Q. How many head nurses? 

A. Seven head nurses and the night superintendent. 

(. You spoke about the time when the power-house was 
being built, and you were asked in regard to _ boarding 
people by Mr. Bryant— were you aware that the deputy 
superintendent, Mr. Clark, advised that the men be boarded 
there ? 

A. I heard it was better to have them boarded on the 
island, because they could do a longer day’s work. 

@. Why did we give diplomas to the two nurses about 
whom there was some question, Miss Caldwell and Miss 
Genoud ? 

A. Well, they passed their examinations. 

Q. Did the trustees and the superintendent wish to give 
them as much of an endorsement as possible in recognition 
of their work ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. You were asked some question about the new hospital 
and nurses’ home? Have they been built in the time of the 
present trustees ? 
mans Yes. 

Q. Do you consider those an improvement over peat 

conditions ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Why? 

A. The consumptives now are, the men are kept away 
from the other patients, that is, they don’t live right in the 
wards with them as formerly. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What was that? 

A. They are not now in the wards with the other patients. 
They have a hospital by themselves. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lixcotn.) Where were they before ? 

A. In the wards with the other patients. 

Q. Why was the nurses’ home needed? 
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A. Because the nurses were so crowded — three in a room. 

Q. The CHAIRMAN. —Why is that necessary to be asked ? 

Mrs. Lincotn.-—I wanted to show an improvement; I 
want to show that the hospital was very crowded before. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Where were they before? 

A. In the administration building, and some of the rooms 
were occupied by three nurses. 

Q. How are they lodged now? 

A. We have four double rooms, two nurses in a room, 
and the rest have single rooms. 

@. How many have single rooms? 

A. Twenty-eight, I think. 

Q. When you told Mr. Murray that you thought boarders 
were being kept by Mr. Bryant, did you consider that you 
told that for the good of the island, or why did you tell it; 
why did you mention it ? 

A. I thought it was not known. 

@. And you told it for the good of the island, or why ? 

A. For the good of the superintendent. I don’t know 
whether or not the superintendent was on the island, but I 
told Mr. Murray of it as we were talking together. 

Alderman NoLANn.—I understood Miss Morris to say that 
she didn’t make a charge, but merely mentioned incidentally 
that she thought so. She didn’t make any direct charge, so 
she could not have mentioned it for the good of the island. 

Mrs. Lincoutn.—She brought it to the notice of the 
superintendent. 

Alderman Nouan. — She said she “ thought.” 

Mrs. LincoLtn. —I want to find out whether you brought 
it as a charge against the farmer, or for the good of the 
institution? (No response. ) 

@. Where did Miss Moore, who is now at Deer Island, 
and who is at present taking a vacation in the provinces, 
where did she graduate from ? 

The Boston City Hospital. 

Was she a satisfactory nurse in your employ ? 

Yes. 

Who recommended her to you? 

Miss Drown. 

Who is Miss Drown ? 

. The superintendent of nurses at the Boston City 
Hospital. 
Did you recommend Miss Moore to Deer Island ? 
There was not any need of my recommending her. 
Dr. Taft was over there in charge; and he worked with her 
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at Long Island; she wanted a better position, and he wanted 
her to take this. 

Q. In regard to the conditions of health in the school; 
do you consider when nurses are delicate in health that it is 
not advisable for them to continue in the profession, do you 
so advise them ? 

A. Not always. 

Q. In regard to the work of Miss Caldwell and Miss 
Genoud since leaving the hospital, did you think, if employed 
sixteen or eighteen months in some other institution, and 
giving satisfaction there, they ought to find employment 
outside ? 

A. I think they could get recommendations from the 
people employing them during that time. 

Q@. Do you consider a nurse whose health is not good a 
proper person to be recommended to the Lying-in Hospital ? 
In other words, is it laborious to work there? 

A. Itis; it is very hard. | 

Q. Was that the reason — 

A. I think a nurse who went to the Lying-in Hospital 
should be a nurse who is calm and collected, and not of an 
excitable nature. 

Q. Is the work very difficult? 

A. It is very hard, because there emergencies arise, in 
which a nurse must keep her head, and I don’t think Miss 
Genoud does in any emergency. 

@. You don’t think she keeps her head in an emergency? 

A. Because she gets excited, being a nervous girl. 

Q. Do you remember on Easter morning, when things 
were done in the ward not just right? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Don’t ask her any single morning. She 
was not strong in her memory about other things asked. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I withdraw the question. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincouty.) Now, concerning these two 
nurses, do you remember we gave each of them a diploma? 

iA =) 68. 

Q. That there was some question about it? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. I want you to answer a question. This question 
has been asked before, but I consider it important. Did 
you ever say to either of these young ladies that you would 
not recommend them ? 

A. I don’t ever remember of saying it. 

Q. Did you not in answering the question made by the 
Army Nurse Corps consider that the qualifications for a 
nurse in the United States Army were very high? 
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Q. And that it was not your duty to recommend for ser- 
vice inthe UnitedStates Army any nurse not thoroughly quali- 
fied in health and in every other respect? 

A. I don’t just understand what you mean. 

Q. I want to know why you thought it was best not to 
give a recommendation when these young ladies applied for a 
position in the United States Army Nursing Corps? Did you 
think that required a very high grade of nurse? 

A. Yes, ma'am; and I also thought — 

The CHAIRMAN. — Ask her why she didn’t give her a rec- 
ommendation. 

Q. (By Mrs. Liycouy.) Why did you think it was not 
best to — 

The CHAIRMAN.— I would ask her why she didn’t give 
the recommendation. 

Mrs. LINcoLn. —I want to bring out especially why she 
did not recommend them to the United States Army. 

@. Why didn’t you recommend them for service in the 
United States Army Corps of Nurses ? 

A. Well, I felt their health was one of the things. I 
talked it over with Dr. Hartwell, and he said he didn’t con- 
sider they were fit for the work. 

(. Do you consider that laborious ? 

A. I have always considered it hard work. 

Q. Do you know that an especially high grade of nurse 
is required? ‘That the standard of health — 

As4, WER. a 

The CHAIRMAN. — How does she know that? You might 
ask her what the standard was, and let her answer it herself. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—It has been stated here in Boston, in 
Faneuil Hall, that nurses could not be too good for the United 
States Army. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Let Miss Morris state what she under- 
stands. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) What do you think about the 
qualifications ? 

A. I think they ought to be good nurses and atisfactony 
in every way, and particularly strong and well in health. 

Q. Miss Caldwell has stated that you found “lots of 
fault with her.” Did you have occasion to find lots of fault 
with Miss Caldwell ? 

A. Yes, I did, Mrs: Lincoln. She was a— 

@. In what respect? 

A. She didn’t do her work always as I liked it. She was 
untidy about her work, and she was — 
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Q. Did you ever make the statement that she would not 
make a good nurse for private nursing ? 

A. I don’t think so; I don’t ever remember of saying it. 

Q. Do you know of any nurses employed at Long Island 
who are afraid to come forward? Do you know of any such 
instances ? 

A. No, Mrs. Lincoln. . 

Q. Now, in regard to Ward L. The statement was made 
that there were forty-one patients in Ward L; women who 
were paralyzed — 

Alderman Nouan. —I object to any such questioning as 
that. You are asking her what is in Ward L, which is some- 
one else’s testimony. You could ask her what the conditions 
were at that time. This is new evidence you are asking. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — No, sir; I beg pardon. 

Alderman NoLAn. — Miss Morris has not testified to that, 
so you can ask her what the conditions are at the present 
time, but not tell her what other witnesses have said. 

Q. (By Mrs. Liycotn.) Has it been stated that Ward 
L was hard? 

A. No. 

Q. You would not consider it was right for you to show 
nurses favoritism in exempting them from a ward of the hos- 
pital ? 

A. No, ma’am. They don’t always work in every ward; 
sometimes a nurse might not go to one particular ward. 

You don’t recall any instance of excusing a nurse 
from Ward L because it was particularly hard? 

A. I have never excused a nurse there for that reason. 

Q. It has been stated that with a male orderly one of 
these nurses had charge of 124 patients at night; was that 
true? 

A. I don’t think there were ever 124 patients in the male 
wing at one time. 

Q. Would you be likely to know it if there were? 

A. Yes, I would. 

Q. Would you be likely to leave one nurse in charge of 
124 patients ? 

A. No, I would not. 

Q. Would you be likely to leave one nurse in charge of 
124 patients for ten weeks ? 

Alderman NoLAN. — Miss Caldwell testified she had for 
ten weeks taken care of one or two wards, with the assistance 
of an orderly, explaining that others were away. Now, does 
Miss Morris know the dates? 
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Q. (By Mrs. Lincoutn.) Do you know of any time that 
a nurse was left in charge of 124 patients ten weeks without 
any assistance but one orderly ? 

A. I do not. 

Alderman NOLAN. 
her testimony. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — It makes very little difference, eight or 
ten. 

Q. Do you remember such an occasion ? 

A. No, Ido not, Mrs. Lincoln. 

Q. It has been testified here that the nurses complained 
of the food in the hospital, that it was very poor; do you 
consider the food poor for the nurses? 

A. There has been a great deal of complaint about the 
food. It is not the quality of the food, but it is the same- 
ness of it that they complain of. 

Q. Not sufficient variety ? 

re eNO: 

Q. Do you think they have milk enough now? 

A. They have all they want. There is a pitcher of milk 
or two on the table every meal, and they can have all they 
want. 


She said eight weeks, in correcting 


Do you think the food served is good in quality ? 
Yes: 

And sufficient in quantity ? 

Yes. 

But not quite variety enough? 

I think the complaint is that there is too much same- 
ness ‘to it — not sufficient variety. 

Q. Do you remember the occasion when Miss Caldwell 
was sick at the island? 

A. She was sick several times. 

Q. Did we prolong the time of her course down there ? 

Ass Yes: 

Q. Do you know how much ? 

A. She was sent away for an indefinite leave of absence ; 
she went up to New Hampshire for a month, and was to let 
me know when the doctor thought she was fitted to come 
back. 
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@. Was that done out of kindness to the nurse? 
A. Yes. 
@. And she came back ? 
A. She came back and finished her course. 
Q. Now, in regard to Miss Genoud, she was working 
somewhere else, do you know where it was ? 
A. Saranac lake. 
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Do you suppose if she worked fifteen months there 
she could ask the people for a recommendation ? 

A. Certainly, she could get a recommendation ? 

Alderman NoLAn.—- Do you know the conditions govern- 
ing that institution? 

The Witness. — She was not in an institution. 

Alderman NoLAN. — She was ina home for consumptives. 

The Witnsss. — No, I didn’t know she was at a home. 

Alderman NoLAn. — Then you cannot answer that. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) I want to know if she was 
working. Did you know she was working at Saranac lake? 

Psat LES. 

Q. Did you know she was working something like fifteen 
months? 

A.. I knew she was nursing there, from the time she 
graduated until very recently. 

Q. (By Alderman Notan.) Do you of your own per- 
sonal knowledge know she was working at Saranac lake? 

A. From what someone told me. 

Alderman NoutAn.—I don’t think that is a fair ques- 
tion, unless she knows of her own knowledge. 

Q. (By Mrs. Liycouy.) I will ask a hypothetical 
question. Suppose a nurse is employed in any institution 
for fifteen months, would you have the right to apply to 
that institution for a recommendation ? 

A. Ys. . 

@. Orif you were nursing fifteen months in a private 
family ? 

A. I should think the family or the doctor whom I 
worked for could give me a recommendation. 

Q. Have you ever seen the blanks sent out from the reg- 
istry of nurses, after a nurse has worked in a family? 

As oy GR: 

Q. What does it show? 

A. Whether you were satisfied with that nurse; whether 
she worked satisfactorily with you, and how she got along with 
the servants and with the family. 

Q. And does it then say that this information is con- 
sidered confidential ? 

A. It does. 

Q. So it is not unusual to ask that any information in 
regard to a nurse should be considered confidential ? 

A. It is always considered confidential. 

QQ. Always? 

5 Yee? 

. So you considered yourself justified in answering 
the United States authorities in that manner? 
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A. Yes, Mrs. Lincoln. 

(. Miss Genoud testified she didn’t consider her diploma 
of any use to her. Do you consider a nurse is benefited by 
the diploma ? 

A. Yes, it admits her to any registry, and when she gets 
a position from that registry it depends upon herself, whether 
she does good work or not and when she comes out can be 
recommended by the doctor or by the family for whom she 
has worked. 

Q. Miss Genoud testified that she didn’t do things 
right, do you consider it your duty when things are not done 
right that you should tell them what they ought to do? 

Ay Yes: 

@. And when they don’t do right, you think it is your 
duty to tell them the way they should be done? 

AS = Yes: 

-Q. So you think you are within the bounds of your 
provinces as superintendent of nurses to tell them that? 

Aes Ves: 

Q. The statement has been made by Miss Genoud 
that you criticised the nurses whether they deserved it or 
not. Are you careful to criticise only matters you think 
should be criticised ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — What is that? 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — Whether she thought she was careful in 
criticising the nurses, and only criticised things she thought 
deserving of it. 

The Witness. — I didn’t criticise unless they were doing 
something wrong, or not doing it the right way. I would 
teach them the way I wanted them to do it. 

@. You think you would not be doing your duty if you 
did not do that? 

AN 0; 

Q. It has been testified that occasionally you have been 
short of bed linen; is that the case now ? 

A. At times. 

Q@. Is there usually enough bed linen ? 

A. No, Mrs. Lincoln, at times we were quite short of bed 
linen. 

(). And what do you do? 

A. We have to borrow sometimes from the dormitory 
and the institution. 

(). Do you report it to the superintendent ? 

A. Yes, Mrs. Lincoln. 

(). Was the statement made to the Lying-in Hospital that 
you didn’t think Miss Genoud was fitted for a position 
there, made on the ground of her health ? 
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Alderman NoLAan. —I object to that question. You are 
imposing on us; it is not fair. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincouty.) On what grounds ? 

A. On account of her health. 

Q. She said she was refused a recommendation on July 
20; was that the date? 

A. Icannot remember the date; I did not know it was 
as late as that. 

Q. But you do know that it was on the ground of her 
health ? 

A. On the ground of her health. On account of ner- 
vousness. 

Q. Do you try, Miss Morris, to keep in touch with the 
nurses who graduate from the training school ? 
I do. 
Do you sometimes have reports from them? 
I have. 
Have you had letters recently ? 
Yes. 
Are the nurses employed satisfactorily ? 
Yes. I wrote to some of the nurses and asked what 
they were doing, so as to see whether they had been successful 
or not, and the letters I have received are very satisfactory. 

Q. About how many nurses have graduated in all? 

A. I should think between fifty and .sixty; I don’t re- 
member the number exactly. 

@. Can you give an idea of what proportion of the 
nurses are doing well, and how employed ? 

A. A large per cent. of them. 

Q. (By Alderman NouAn.) Have you any record of 
those nurses after leaving the island ? 

A. We do not keep any record of them after leaving the 
island. I hear from them in personal letters occasionally. 

@. You can follow a large proportion of them ? 

Pie JNO; 

Mrs. Lincoutn. —I think she can, because there is a class- 
day. 

Q. When was that? 

A. We have a reunion once a year, and those all around 
Boston attend it. 
Did you hear from some of them then? 
Ax es. 
Q. Were they doing well? 
A. Yes. 
Q 
A 
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a 


(By the CHAIRMAN.) How many were down there ? 
Twenty-four or five. 
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Q. (By Alderman Nonuan.) Out of sixty? That is not 
a large proportion. 

A. That is about half, isn’t it? 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoutn.) Are you familiar with a recent 
report published by the trustees in regard to the occupation 
of nurses ? 

A Se aY 8: 

Mrs. LincoLtn. —I refer the committee to that. I simply 
want to ask Miss Morris, whether from her knowledge of the 
nurses employed outside she has reason to feel that the 
graduates are a credit to the institution ? 

The CHAIRMAN. —I object to that question. You have 
made aspeech and answered the question at the same time. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Do you feel they are a credit 
to the institution ? 

Aes yes. edo, 

The CHAIRMAN. — Of course she would not say no. 

Alderman NoLtan. — Do you think in talking about di 
plomas that a pupil who had been suffering from a mental or 
physical ailment, possibly incurable, so much so that you 
would not be able to recommend her afterwards — that she 
would be a fit subject for a diploma from that institution ? 

A. Well, yes; I think they might go out and do work 
in other institutions, even if they had some physical defect, 
and do good work. 

Q. In what other institution do you think she is capable 
of going in and taking care of the sick ? 

A. She has passed the examination, and we have agreed 
to give a diploma for that. 

Q. She passed a subsequent examination ? 

A. Yes, they have an examination from the visiting staff. 

@. Do you know that when nurses apply to the army for 
positions, that it has been invariably the custom to refer to 
where they graduated, and not to where they worked last? 

AveYes ldo: 

Q. And even if they worked in Saranac it would not be 
of any use to refer there? 

A. She would have to get references from me. 

@. That is a question for the government to satisfy itself 
on; they simply refer to the training schools from which the 
nurses graduate, so she had no option but to return to the 
institution from which she graduated, and from that there is 
no inference, Mrs. Lincoln, that she would be afraid to look 
back to the place where she had been employed recently for 
a recommendation. 

(Mis. Lincoln began to comment on this, but the chair- 
man rapped for order, and adjourned the hearing for forty 
five minutes.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION, 
JuLy 30, 1903. 
The hearing was resumed at 2.45, Chairman Bresnahan 
in the chair. 


Miss Morris — Resumed. 


The CHARMAN. — Mr. Dobbins, do you desire to ask 
Miss Morris any questions ? 

Q. (By Mr. Dossiys.) Miss Morris, the nurses’ home 
has been mentioned and the rooms that nurses have there — 
I would like to ask you how many rooms you have assigned 
to you? 

A. I have a sitting-room and a bed-room and a bath- 
room. 

Q. That is, for yourself ? 

A. Yes, for myself. 

Q. You mentioned something about the chapel — about 
this dancing in the chapel—you said the medical sten- 
ographer —now, have you charge of that person, is she 
under your charge ? 

Ae sNo; 

. Under whose charge is she? 

A. The superintendent’s, I think. 

Q. The medical stenographer — is that a new position — 
how long has she been there ? 

A. Perhaps a year, perhaps longer; I don’t know. 

Q. Was there any person previous to the present one in 
that position as medical stenographer ? 

A. No, Mr. Dobbins; she is the first. 

(. She is the first in that position—what are her 
duties ? 

A. Ido not know definitely. She attends the autopsies 
and she keeps the records ; I don’t know what records — about 
the autopsies, I think. I don’t know exactly what her duties 
are, but that is what I suppose they are. I have nothing to 
do with her. 

Q. You have nothing to do with her? 

A. Ihave nothing to do with her, only I know that she 
works for the doctors; I don’t know what her work is espe- 
cially. 

Q. She works for some of the doctors in the institu- 
tion ? 

A. Some of the doctors in the institution. 

(). And some of the medical staff? 

A. Yes, some of the medical staff. 

(. And the students that call there? ~ 
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A. Idon’t know that; I don’t think that students have 
anything to do with her. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — She has nothing to do with this sten- 
ographer. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Ask her. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I don’t think she knows of her own 
knowledge. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Let her say that. 

Q. Where does she have her rooms? 

A. In the hospital. 

Q. In the hospital ? 

AY Yes/sir. 

@. You don’t know as regards her work ? 

A. I don’t know definitely what it is; I suppose that 
she works for the doctors and does anything that they ask 
her to do. 

(. Nothing to do with the nurses? 

A. No; nothing to do with the nurses. 

Q. Nor with the student nurses ? 

A. No, nor with the student nurses. 

@. Do you know what salary she receives ? 

A. Ido not. 

@. You say that she was one of those that were out in 
the chapel ? 

Aw Yes. 

Q. How late were they out there? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do you know how late any of them have been out in 
that chapel ? 

A. Why, that night I think that the report that I heard 
was that they were there until twelve o’clock. 

. How late have you known the nurses and the doctors 
to be out at night? 

A. The nurses and the doctors to be out at night ? 

@. Any of the doctors and the nurses to be out at 
night? 

A. Idon’t think that the nurses and doctors have ever 
been out late at night, only one or two of the nurses that 
have broke the rule. I never saw them out. If they were 
out, I never saw them. I heard — 

Q. Do you know how late they were out? 

A. Not after ten o’clock at night. 

Q. Not later than that? Do you know of any that have 
been out later than ten o’clock at night? Have you repri- 
manded any nurses that have been out later than that? 

A. For being out later than ten o’clock at night ? 
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Q. Yes. 

PAN: 

Q. Have you reprimanded any of the student nurses for 
being out late at night ? 

A. The rule is that they shall be in the house at nine 
o’clock, the student nurses. 

Q. I know the rule, but you say they break the rules, 
and I ask you have you reprimanded them for it? ' 

A. Yes; when I first went down there it was a common 
occurrence for them to be out late at night, but of late it has 
not been. 

Q. They might be out and you not know it? 

A. Yes, they might be out and I not know it. 

Q. Have you heard that they were out? 

A. Not after ten o’clock. 

Q. Did you know that at any time in the hospital 
the sheets were not dry and they were obliged to use sheets 
that were not dry? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Dobbins, I think that is a leading 
question. I would like to make a statement now. I think 
that we will get at the facts much better after this if we do 
not allow any leading questions on either side. I think it 
would be better to have leading questions prevented here- 
after, if we are able to. We have given considerable leeway 
up to the present time on both sides, and while I do not like 
to enter into a controversy every few minutes with either 
side, yet I think it is better to ask witnesses what they know 
in regard to certain things. Now, in this case you might 
ask the witness about the general condition of clothing 
instead of asking her if she knows that at any time they 
were obliged to use sheets that were not dry. Let her 
state the facts. 

Q. Do you know at any time the condition of the bed 
clothes ? 

A. We have had clothes sent back to the laundry, when 
we have had to dry them on the radiators, that have not 
been thoroughly dried — the steampipes. 

How often has that happened ? 

Well, I don’t know; several times. 

It has happened several times ? 

Yes, sir. 

In how long a period ? 

Oh, it has happened since I have been there. 

Do the nurses make many trips on the boat up to the 
city and back ? 

A. No, sometimes ‘when the boat is going up after the 
clergyman at night they would go up ona trip and back, 
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and Father Brennan has asked permission to allow them to 
do so, when he was on the island, when he was sent for. 

@. When a patient is dying, you say— _ Father 
Brennan’s name has been mentioned. Has he ever found 
fault about not having somebody there to assist him? 

A. Idon’t remember that he has. He has found fault 
about not having a nurse to help him in the morning to go 
around to give holy communion. 

(). Has he ever found fault that a Catholic was not on 
duty when a person was dying, to whom he has wished to 
give the sacrament? 

A. No, not to me. 

Q. Has he ever found fault to anybody ? 

A. Not that I know of. I don’t remember any occasion 
when he has ever found fault with not having a Catholic on 
duty when a patient was dying. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any other questions by 
members of the committee? 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) I would like to ask a few 
questions. I would like to ask you what the term of proba- 
tion is now? 

A. It is two months. 

Q. Just looking here at the report from Long Island, 
it says, “* During your month of probation.” 

A. Yes, but we havechanged that. It has been changed 
by the board of trustees, and in sending them out I have 
crossed that out and put in two months. 

(). This year’s report of the board of trustees says four 
months ? 

A. They are accepted in the school at the end of four 
months, but they get through their first night duty and give 
out medicines after four months— between four and five 
months. 

@. What salary do they get? 

A. The first year they get $10 a month, and the second 
year they get $12 a month. 

Q@. Have you any idea what the salaries are for student 
nurses in the other hospitals ? 

A. I think. it is $10 a month the first year, and $14 a 
month the second year in the City Hospital, and I don’t 
know what it is in the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Q. Ihave been making some inquiries about this matter, 
and they told me that in the Waltham Hospital they require 
a term of three and a half years without any salary, in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, three years with $6 a month 
salary, in the Boston City Hospital, two years with $7 a 
month salary the first year and $10 a month the second year. 
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There is also a third year, or post-graduate course, which is 
open only to the graduates of the school. 

A. When I went through there it was $10 a month and 
$12 a month — $10 and $14, I mean. 

Q. I don’t know whether this information is authentic or 
not. I was merely asking you to find out whether my 
information was correct. I have got it from a pretty good 
source. You get your information from the time you were 
there. How long ago is it since you were there? 

A. Thirteen years since I graduated there, I think. 

Q@. In regard to Miss Caldwell, do you remember what 
percentage she had when she graduated ? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. Did she have 85 per cent. } 

A. I think she had a good per cent. 

Q. Was she the third highest mark among the sixteen 
graduates ? 

A. That I couldn’t tell you. 

Q. Do you know whether that is right or not? 

A. She always had good lessons, always had good lessons. 

Q. You would not be safe in saying she was not very 
high ? 

A. No; I never said she was not a good nurse. 

Q. Oh, well, I am laboring under a misapprehension. I 
thought you said she was not competent ? 

A. No, I said their health. That was the only fault I 
ever found with either of them. 

Q. Physical disability ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Miss Morris, I think you were 
asked something about having a suite of rooms. Do you 
know whether it is customary for the superintendent of 
nurses to have such a suite of rooms for herself in other 
hospitals ? 

A. It is, I think, in every hospital. It is in the Massa‘ 
chusetts General Hospital and in the City Hospital. 

Q. Until the nurses’ home was built, how many rooms 
did you have ? 

A. One room. 

Q. In regard to the medical histories taken by Miss 
Sutherland, the medical stenographer, have you heard it 
stated that they were of benefit to the institution ? 

A. Yes, Mrs. Lincoln, I have. 

Q. Do you know who introduced that system of taking 
medical histories at the island ? 

Avi Noe [do not: 
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@. Have you ever heard it stated that that was the same 
system that was pursued at the Tewksbury Hospital ? 

Alderman NoLAN. — I would like to ask Mrs. Lincoln to 
ask Miss Morris if she is aware how they do it at the Tewks- 
bury Hospital, or what she knows about the methods pursued 
at the Tewksbury Hospital. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I would like to ask her that question. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Ask her if she knows the system in 
vogue at Tewksbury. 

The Wityess. — I do not know. 

@. In regard to the chapel at Long Island, has it been 
used for purposes of recreation ? 

A... Yes: 

@. Is it customary in other institutions to use the chapel 
for such purposes ? 

A.) It.is. 

@. It is customary to use it for exhibitions and concerts ? 

As It is. 

The CHAIRMAN. — We don’t care what is the custom in 
other institutions. They might desecrate any chapel. 

(). Was this a desecration ? 

A. Ido not consider it a desecration because it is not a 
consecrated chapel. We have had Protestant services there 
and Catholic services there, and we have had minstrel shows 
and other kinds of amusements. 

(. And because it was not consecrated you did not 
consider that anything improper was done? 

A. Isaw no objection to it. 

Alderman NoutAn.—I would like to ask, Mrs. Lincoln, 
what you consider a consecrated chapel ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I suppose there is only one interpreta- 
tion. I think a consecrated church is such a church, for 
instance, as the Cathedral in this city. 

Alderman NoLtan.—I wanted to know what you knew 
about it, because you told me one day that the inmates had 
daily services there in the chapel, had rosary there, and if it 
is not a consecrated chapel they might as well say the rosary 
anywhere else. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Alderman Nolan’s point is that if it is 
not a consecrated chapel it could be used for any purpose. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — But the people like to go there to say 
the rosary. 

Alderman NouLan. — It is a subject I don’t like to argue 
about here. 

@. In regard to the matter of clothes that were not 
sufficiently dry, do you think that that was a matter of 
frequent occurrence ? 
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A. No, I think it was a matter of unfrequent occurrence. 
Sometimes in damp weather it is hard to get them thoroughly 
dry. The most of the trouble we have had has been with 
the babies’ clothes in getting them dry. 

Q. In the summer time is there much trouble, when you 
dry them outdoors ? 

A. No, unless it is rainy weather. 

Q. Some reference has been made to nurses going about 
at night.. Do you know about a nurse that got out of a 
window at night? 

A. Yes; I answered that this morning. 

@. What was done with that nurse? 

A. She was discharged. 

@. Something has been said about the pay of nurses at 
Long Island. Do you find any difficulty in getting nurses 
there? Do you find it more difficult to get nurses to go 
there than you wou'd on the mainland? 

A. Yes, we do; because we have so many chronic cases 
on the gland: They would rather work on acute cases. 

@. Is that one of the reasons for higher salaries ? 

A. Idon’t know. That has always been the price. It 
was when I went there. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) About how many applica- 
tions do you have per year for places as student nurses 
there ? 

Well, I should say twenty-five. 

Twenty-five a year? 

Yes. 

And about how many students do you have? 

How many do I have? 

Yes, each year. 

Well, perhaps the average would be about ten. 

So that you have fifteen more applications for posi- 
tions every year than you have room for? 

Ads Yes. 

Q. Then it is not very hard to get people to go there? 

A. Well, I'll tell you. The people apply and I send out 
reference blanks and perhaps I would never hear from them 
again. 

Q. It is not very hard to get people to go there? 

A. Yes, it is; because a great many of those that apply 
send for information and blanks and they do not send in their 
papers afterwards. They do not really apply for places, they 
apply for papers to fill out, but they do not send them in. 

How many papers do you give out that you do not 
get any reply from ? 
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A. About more than half. 

. Then you get about seventeen for every ten places ? 

As Yes. 

(). Because you accept ten? 

A. Yes, sir; about that, perhaps. 

Q. Then you have never been at a loss for people to go 
there ? 

A. Qh yes, we have. I have had to wait for them on 
account of sickness in their family. 

@. You make a specified time when they must come, and 
they must come at that time unless they are excused on 
account of sickness in their family, or something like that? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But what I wanted to know is whether you ever run 
short of students on account of the place being on Long 
Island ? 

A. No, not lately. I have had. 

Q. How long ago? 

A. About within two or three years. The last two years 
it has been more easy to get nurses than it was previously. 

Q. They don’t refuse to come now? 

A. Well, no; I think now they come more willingly, and 
they are a better educated class of nurses than they used 
to be. 

Q. I only want to find that out, whether on account of 
being away from the mainland they would not apply for 
positions there ? 

A. Yes, I think it is a reason, because they only get 
away from the island once a fortnight, and at other hospitals 
they have an evening or two evenings every week and they 
can only get away from Long Island once a fortnight. 

Q. Well, six months in the year Long Island is a pretty 
good place to be in? 

A. Most places grow monotonous after a while, though. 

@. In regard to using that chapel for daily services, I 
would like to know how long that has been so, how long they 
have been using it for daily services ? 

Mrs. LincoLn. —Since under Mr. Galvin it has been 
so. He asked the trustees for permission to have it 
open. Before that it was held in one of the wards, the one 
where we had meetings. I want to say that I do not think 
the chapel ought ever to be used for any improper purpose. 

Alderman Noutan.—I don’t think it ever ought to be 
locked. 

Mrs. LincoLtn. — Well, I don’t know about that. I had 
two questions more. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — You may ask them. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Miss Morris, in regard to the 
nurses, do you know whether there are fewer or more applh- 
cations made for places at Long Island than for hospitals on 
‘the mainland ? 

ie, sewer. 

Q. Do you take all nurses who spPy’ 

A. No, Mrs. Lincoln. 

Q. Why do you think it is easier now to get nurses than 
formerly ? 

A. Because I think the school has a better standing than 
it had six years ago. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I asked her why it was easier to get 
nurses now than it was, and she said it was because the 
school has a better standing now than it had six years ago. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) How long have you been 
superintendent ? 

A, Dix years. 

@. What do you mean? 

A. When I went there first it was just a school for nurse 
attendants, and it was only a one-year course; they didn’t 
have a regular course of lectures for student nurses. 

Q. In Mrs. Lincoln’s report, in 1896, I think, — when 
was it that you introduced that? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — 1897, I think it was. 

Alderman NoLan. — You list the different kinds of prac- 
tice the students have there, and you tell what advantages 
they have there. Do you remember the text of the report? 
Has there been anything introduced in the last year or two 
that goes outside of that? 

Mrs. LIncoLtn. — Yes, sir; I think there are bedside lec- 
tures. I think the school has improved. 

Alderman NoLtan. — In what way? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I thik from the fact that we have more 
physicians attached to the staff and give lectures to the 
nurses. 

Alderman NoLAn. — It doesn’t take more than one or two 
to give lectures. 

Mrs. LIncoLn. — Excuse me, we have them on different 
subjects. 

Alderman NoLan.— You speak of improvements. In 
what particular study ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I think the hospital is a far better school 
than it was in the beginning. In fact, when the nurse attend- 
ants went out they found it very difficult to get positions, 
and the first thing we did was to establish a two years’ 
course. 
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Alderman Nouan. — They find difficulty in getting posi- 
tions now, don’t they ? 

Mrs. Lincoun. —I don’t think most of them do, sir. 

Alderman Nouan.— What have you introduced that is 
new since 1897? The witness makes the statement that she 
can get nurses now more easily than she could six years ago. 

Mrs. Linco~n.— To answer that question quickly and 
directly I will say first of all because the standing of the 
hospital has been very greatly raised, and further than that I 
will refer you to the visiting staff, whom we shall put on the 
stand later, and who will tell you what improvement we have 
made. All those things tend to make better nurses and to 
get a better class of students. 

Alderman Nouan.-—— Well, you have the same physicians. 
You have about how many births a month— about one a 
month ? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Yes, sir; but imagine the number of 
cases there are in the community that are chronic, and who 
need just as good nursing as acute cases too. 


The CHAIRMAN. — Have you any other witness, Mr. Dob- 
bins ? 

Mr. Doxspins. —I want to call John E. Stacey. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Has any one tried to find John E. 
Stacey? Has the clerk tried to find Mr. Stacey? 

The CLERK. — Yes; I tried yesterday to find him at an 
address given to me by Mr. Dobbins, and could not; and also 
at other places, but I could not locate him at any of the 
addresses that were given to me. 

The CHAIRMAN.— Mrs. Lincoln, do you know where Mr. 
Stacey is? 

Mrs. LINcoLn. — No, sir; I do not. 


CAPTAIN WriLLIAM H. SAMPSON — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Dopsiys.) What’s your full name? 
William H. Sampson. 
What is your position ? 
I am master of the steamer ‘“‘ John Howard.” 
How long have you been master of that vessel ? 
Six years and eight months. 
. Since you have been master of that vessel have you 
had any accident? 

A. Not an accident of any kind; no, sir; not of any 
description. 

@. How many trips a day do you make ? 

A. Sometimes two, three, four. 

Q. How much coal do you burn on a trip? 
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A. Well, as near as I can figure, I should judge we used 
close to half a ton. 

Q. Do you keep a book, or log? 

A. Well, regular log slips, such as I use for the boat; 
slips of paper, which answer perhaps just as well. 

@. You have those have you? 

A. I have those; yes, sir; but not with me. I can turn 
them over, if you desire. 

@. You can turn them over to the committee if they 
want them ? 

A. Ishould be very glad to; yes, sir. 

@. What is the record of these, as you remember them ? 

A. Well, we keep the wind, weather, temperature, as 
near as I can, and the arrival and the departure of the boat, 
and number of passengers carried on each trip. 

Q. You keep the number of passengers carried each trip ? 

A. Yes, sir; I keep the number of passengers carried 
each trip. 

Q. Do you make extra trips? 

A. We make extra trips; yes, sir. 

@. And do you keep the number of passengers ? 

A. Yes, sir; at all times. 

Q. Do you keep a record of who are the passengers on 
those trips ? 

A. Well, I make a memorandum of the trustees coming 
down, the medical staff, and such people as those. 

@. Do you keep a record of the doctors and students 
that go down ? 

A. No; I class them in as so many passengers. 

Q. How many do you generally have ? 

A. Well, do you mean a certain class of people or 
the regular — 

Q. The regular doctors or students ? 

A. Well, sometimes as high as twenty-five to thirty 
passengers. 

Q. How often do you have them? how many times 
a week? 

A. Well, sometimes twice a week and then there would 
be a month or more, perhaps, we won’t have them — not 
regularly every week. 

Q. Have you made any trips up to the city here 
at night ? 

AY. Yessir. 

Q. Who have been the passengers at that time? 

A. Well, there have been theatre parties, dancing par- 
ties, and some sick calls, such as calls for clergymen. 
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Q. Theatre parties? How late are they ? 

A. From, well, twelve o’clock to half-past, and very 
nearly one, sometimes before I get through. 

@. How often do you have them ? 

A. We haven’t had those very often, lately, but we 
have had a few — the last one was — 

(). How long ago since you had them? 

A. The last one was in my absence away, I think it was 
— I think three weeks ago. ) 

Q. Well, I mean when you had them frequently ; when 
was that? 

Well, during the winter months, generally. 

During the winter months, generally ? 

Yes, sir. 

How frequently ? 

Well, that —I have had them once or twice a month. 
Who were the passengers? 

The employees of the island. On the theatre trips 
employees and their friends, invited guests to dances, etc. 

@. They came to the city? 

A. We come to the city and get them, and take them 
down and bring them back again after they get through with 
the dance. 

(. For theatre parties they come up here, don’t they? 

A. Theatre parties? We come up town and take them 
back again after that, generally half-past eleven or quarter to 
twelve, or somewhere along there. 

Q. Who are they that have the theatre parties ? 

A. They are the employees of the island. 

Q. Who were the officers? Who were the employees? 

A. Who are the employees ? 

Q. Yes. Who were the employees? Was the superin- 
tendent there? 

The CHAIRMAN. —You may ask him who the employees 
were. 

Mr. Dossins. —I did ask him who the employees were. 

The Witness. — The superintendent used to come up 
once in a while, and the relief officer, and the receiving 
officer, and the farmer, and such people as those. 

(). Did they come up on the boat at the same time ? 

A. All came up in the boat together; yes, sir. 

Q. How many of those came up on the boat at the 
same time? 

A. Sometimes twenty-five, sometimes thirty people. 

Q. Now, then, the officers that came up at the same time, 
who were they ? 
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A. Well, I can name the superintendent as one, and the 
farmer and his wife, and I think the relief officer and some 
of the engineers’ department, assistants or firemen, or what- 
ever they might be, and some of the farm hands. 

Q. Did any of the doctors get in on any of those trips ? 

A. I don’t know as I could remember their names par- 
ticularly, but occasionally they came up. 

Q. Could you tell from your book ? 

A. No; I could not tell the doctors. I could tell if 
the superintendent came up, because I make a memorandum 
of that, but the rest of the passengers—HI say so many 
passengers. 

@. Did the superintendent and the assistant superin- 
tendent ever come up at the same time? 

(Accs NO, Sir. 

Q. Did you ever know of the two coming up at the same 
time ? | 

ALT N O.cBIT: 

The CHAIRMAN. — He said “ No,” Mr. Dobbins. 

@. Did you ever know the two of them to be off the 
island day or night together at the same time? 

A. Well, on one occasion—one day in particular, I 
remember of their being away. 

@. Have you had any trouble with the superintendent ? 

PAL LAND Faas 

@. Which two of them were away? You say the two of 
them were away at the same time? 

A. Yes, sir; it was true they were away at the same 
time. 

Q. Which two? 

A. Dr. Hartwell and Dr. Wilkins. 

Q. Who was in charge of the island while they were 
away ? 

A. That I don’t know, sir. 

Q. Did you answer me whether you ever had any trouble 
with the superintendent or not? 

I never had any serious trouble with him; no, sir. 
Well, serious trouble. 

Well, I have never had any trouble. 

You never had any trouble? 

Well, I could call it I never had any trouble with him,. 
simply speaking about different things on the island, that’s. 
all, to him. 

Q. Now, in regard to the help on the boat, have they ever 
made complaint about running extra trips ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How often have they complained ? 
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A. Well, they complain every time they make those 
night trips. 

. How many inmates are employed on that boat? 

A. Well, there have been times when we haven’t had 
any. That was probably for a day or two, but we have one 
now, and generally later on, when the inmates get to the 
island, that is, a number of them get there, we have two 
usually. 

Q. What kind of work do they do? 

A. They do the cleaning paint and scraping round gen- 
erally and brass work and coaling and handling the lines at 
the dock. 

@. Well, have you had any sailing parties out on eh 
island ? 

A. Not recently. 

Q. When did you have them? 

A. Atthe time Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Clark were there 
was the time when we had those trips. 

Mr. Hopkins was superintendent, wasn’t he? 
Yes, sir. 

What was Mr. Clark? 

He was the deputy superintendent. 

Did they go off together ? 

I don’t remember that they ever went together. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any questions by members 
of the committee ? 

Q. (By Alderman NoLay.) ‘Captain Sampson, you say 
that there were twenty-five or thirty passengers that some- 
times went down on the boat? 

Yes, sir. 

Was that nights or days? 

Well, that has been days and nights. 

Days and nights, too ? 

Yes, sir. 

In regard to those theatre parties, were there special 
nights set aside for the ordinary paid help down there, and 
other nights set aside for the officials ? 

A. No, sir; they all go together. 

(. There did not seem to be many of them outside of 
the relief officer, and the farmer and superintendent. I 
don’t know whether the doctors ever come up with them. 

A. They do occasionally; yes, sir. 

@. What was the largest number you ever took down 
outside the nights you had dancing parties ? 

A. Outside of the dancing and theatre parties — well, we 
had some minstrel shows. 
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(). J mean when there was not any particular amusement 
on the island. Do you make night trips other than the nights 
when there are particular amusements ? 

A. Well, sometimes we used to wait up for the superin- 
tendent to go down, but not very late. 

Q. Did you take down any other persons than the super- 
intendent ? 

A. Well, there might be passengers who would wait for 
us, knowing that he was going down. 

Q. You spoke of students going down. Who would they 
go with? 

A. Sometimes with Dr. Magrath, or Dr. Locke, or Dr. 
Taylor, and some member of the medical staff would be with 
them. 

Where did those dances take place? 

W bere ? 

Do you know where those dances took place? 

In the institution, in one of the upper wards. 

What room in the institution do you know — have 
you any idea ? 

A. Well, it is over the dining-room. 

Q. Over the dining-room. ‘The library? What do you 
call it, the library? What was it, the library? Was it in 
the library ? 

A. Well, that’s what they ‘call it now. I suppose I 
should have said library. 

@. You say you have two deck hands with you outside 
of the mate ? 

A. Not always. When they have a surplus of inmates 
we have. 

Q. What is the general condition of health of those two 
men, do you know? 

A. Well, they are not what you could call well men, yet 
they were able to get around, and do the work fairly well. 

Q@. Any of them suffering with contagious disease ? 

A. That I couldn’t tell you, really; I do not know. 

Q. Have you any knowledge as to what their sickness 
was ? 

A. Well, we had one man on there lately that has had 
some trouble with his limbs, sores on them; I don’t know 
what the cause is, any more than that he has been afflicted 
in that way. 

Alderman Nouan. — That’s all I want to know. 

Q. (By Mr. Dospiys.) Have you had any complaints 
in regard to the food on your boat? 

A. Yes, sir; we have had. 

Q. Tell the committee what those complaints were? 
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A. Well, the quality of the food in the dining-room was 
poor. Sometimes the meat was not— the corn beef was not, 
in a condition hardly that was exactly right. 

@. What was done about those complaints ? 

A. Well, there was not anything done until the change 
was made recently. 

@. How recently ? 

A. Since Dr. Cox has been in charge. 

Mr. Dospsins. — That’s all I care about. 

Q. (By the CHATRMAN.) Captain Sampson, you said 
you never had any serious trouble with the superintendent, 
but that you had at times spoken to him about different 
things around the island. Will you mention what those 
different things were ? 

A. Well, I don’t know. I wish to modify that about 
around the island. I should have said as regards the “* How- 
ard ’’— the boat and the food. 

@. In regard to what? 

A. In regard to the boat and the food. 

Q@. What was the-conversation in regard to the boat? 

A. Well, I generally do my business with him, and I 
apply to him for repairs and necessary articles for the boat, 
and in relation to the crew and everything pertaining to the 
boat comes under him. 

@. What was the nature of the complaint in regard to 
the boat and the crew? 

A. Well, I complained to him because I wanted some 
deck hands, some reliable men on the boat. 

(. You don’t consider the ones you have now are 
reliable; is that the trouble? 

A. Well, not exactly so, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Not exactly so? 

A. No, sir; I do not consider them reliable. 

Q. How large a crew have you got on the boat alto- 
gether ? 

A. We have five paid men. 

@. Who are they? 

A. Captain, mate, engineer, assistant, fireman. 

Q. Has the fireman or engineer ever had to act as deck 
hand ? 

AS = Yessir: 

Q. And they have to let their boilers or engines go 
while they are doing that work ? 

A. Well, they do —the fireman. 

Q. How many firemen do you generally have on a trip at 
a time? 
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A. Well, the assistant engineer is a fireman also —he 
relieves the engineer. They are obliged to have a man on 
the boat as assistant to relieve the engineer on his day off, 
also the mate has a license to relieve me in my absence — 
the fireman fires for the engineer while he is aboard, and the 
assistant, vice versa. 

How many days off do you get? 

We get a day and a half in a week. 

You get a day and a half in a week? 

Yes, sir. 

All the other time you are on the boat, are you? 
Yes, sir; we are supposed to be on duty twenty-four 
hours out of twenty-four. 
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@. Do you sleep on the boat? 

A. Yes, sir; I beg your pardon, we sleep on the island. 

Q@. Is there any of the crew that sleep on the boat ? 

a No, Sit. 

(@. What do you do when you put the boat up? 

A. We generally have an inmate for watchman on the 
boat. There has not been lately. 

@. How lately? 

A. A month. 

Q. Up toa month ago did you have an inmate watching 


the boat ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the man have any qualifications that might be of 
any benefit in case that boat became in a dangerous con- 
dition? 

A. Well, he was aman that was ante to come up and 
notify us in case anything happened. 

Q. Do you leave steam on? 

A. Generally bank the fires so that the steam runs down, 
so that there is no pressure on the boiler. 

@. In case anything happened and the steam got up 
wouldn’t it be possible to cause some damage ? 

A. Hardly possible. 

Q. Do you know whether the inmate properly watches 
the boat or not? I don’t suppose you know. 

A. Well, I found on a good many occasions that he did 
not attend to his duty properly. 

Q. And the last month there has not been anybody at all 
assigned to watch the boat as she lay at the wharf? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. If there had been anybody performing that duty, 
would you know it? 
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Q. About what time are you in the habit of putting the 
boat up nights ? 

A. Well, from five to seven. 

Q. What time do you generally get aboard the boat in 
the morning? 

A. Seven o’clock. 

(). From seven to seven is twelve hours? 

AY b8;sir: 

@. And one man during that stretch serves for the 
whole twelve hours as watchman ? 

AZ .sY £8,817: 

(. Do you know whether he is a man who is allowed to 
sleep during the daytime or assigned to other duties ? | 

A. He is allowed to sleep all day. 

. Uptoamonth ago, when they had a watchman on 

the boat, what kind of a man was he — young, old, or middle- 
aged ? 


et 


A middle-aged man. 

Was he able to get around in good style? 

Well, he was fairly well. 

Was he lame and weak? 

He was a one-armed man. 

A one-armed man ? 

Yes, sir. 

What other things did you speak to the superintend- 
of the island about? 

About the food. 

You mean the food that was given to the officers ? 

Yes, sir. 

What was the condition of it? 

Well, it was not cooked properly. 

It was not cooked properly. Do you think it was 
fairly good food before it was cooked? 
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@. And you think most of the fault was with the cooking 
of it? 

Ast bdo: 

Q. Who generally does that cooking? 

A. A cook. 

@. A regular hired cook, who is paid, or an inmate? 

A. A paid cook — a hired man. 

(). Is he the same man that cooks for the officers ? 

A. The same man. 

@. The same man that cooks for the doctors ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. They have got a separate cook ? 
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A. They have got a separate cook. 

Q. You say that it was mostly on account of the way the 
food was cooked. Do you know of there ever being a time 
when the food was not good? 

A. Well, sometimes I noticed that the meat was a little 
strong, or something like that. 


What did he say? 

Well, the remark that he passed was that we were all 

the time finding fault about the food; that’s all the satisfac- 

tion I got. 
Q. That you were all the time finding fault with the 


Q. Did you make any objections to it? 
wae! 2Y es: 

Q. To whom — to the superintendent ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

BE 

A. 


food? 

Aeee-ess Sir. 

Q. Do you get better food since that ? 

A. We have since the change was made there. 

(). You have since Dr. Cox has been there ? 

Yes, sir. 

How many trips do you take a day in that boat from 
the island to the city and back —that is, on the ordinary 
business of the institution itself ? 

A. Well, sometimes two and sometimes three — ordinary 
running, that is. 

(. Between two and three trips? 

A. Between two and three trips. 

@. ‘How many trips is the most that you have ever had 
in a day? 

I We ey bo! 

Q@. Six. What was the cause of the extra trips ? 

A. Well, that has been done since we are having the 
investigation. 

Q. Since we have been having this investigation. Well, 
I mean previous to that time ? 

A. Well, previous to that time it run along, as I told 
you, about two or three trips a day. 

Q. And those trips extended all the way from seven 
o’clock in the morning until twelve o’clock at night ? 

A. Well, of course, there are some days we don’t make 
but two trips a day. We get through in the afternoon, but 
we don’t feel able to leave the boat, because sometimes we 
get a sick call, or something of that kind, and we try to 
attend to those matters. 

QQ. Sometimes you said trips extended to twelve or one 
o’clock ? 
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A. Those were theatre trips and dances, ete. 

Q. Those times would you generally do your regular trips 
besides ? 

A. As a general rule we do. 

Q. That would generally be only one round trip to the 
city, would it? 

A. Sometimes two; generally two. 

Q. Generally two. Then you did your regular two or 
three trips a day when you had a theatre party; that would 
be five trips ? 

A. That generally takes one round trip up to the city on 
a theatre party; one up to the city and back; that’s what 
we call one round trip. 

@. Have you ever taken two round trips on theatre 
parties ? 

A. I don’t remember anything recently. Some years ago 
we did take two round trips on theatre parties, but not re- 
cently. 

Q. So that your regular run of pane averaged about two 
or three a day? 

A. Well, they will run sometimes about two or three, 
but as a general rule we run three trips a day. We leave 
about eight, and get back at one, and then leave again at 
quarter past two and get back, and then sometimes we make 
a third trip to Boston, but not every day. 

Q. Did you notice whether or not the ambulance meets 
all the patients at the wharf, those that are not able to walk? 

A. What? 

@. Don’t you take those people down that are to be in- 
mates to the institution? They all come down on the “ Brad- 
lee,” do they ? — 

@. (By Alderman Notan.) When you come down with 
those theatre parties, what is the latest time you have to 
wait ? 

Well, generally half-past eleven or quarter to twelve. 
Up to quarter to twelve ? 

Yes. 

What time do you leave the island ? 

To come up? Usually about seven o’clock; some- 
times a little earlier. 

(). You remain in Boston all that time? 

AD NY 6s; Bir: 

Q. Supposing they had a sick call there at the island, 
what would they do? 

A. Well, we are generally there at the boat. 

@. Your boat is sometimes down at the back of the 
whart ? 
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A. Well, there is a telephone there. 

Q. Where? 

A. Right where we lay. There is a telephone for the 
“ Bradlee,” and we lay at the dock. 

Q. You lay at the dock? 

A. Weare right inside of Sargent’s wharf. 

@. You go inside of Sargent’s wharf, but when there is 
a barge there ? 

A. When there is a barge there we go right under the 
stern of the “ Bradlee.” 

@. Did you ever have occasion to use the telephone while 
you were up here — the telephone for a sick call while you 
were up here attending a theatre party ? 

No. 

You don’t know what they would do, do you? 
I know what I would do. We are right there. 
What do you do with the fires? 

We bank the fires. 

You leave this one man in charge? 

He has gone away now, out West. 

How low do you get the steam there? 
Thirty-five pounds. 

Your boat is supposed to be the fireboat at the island, 
isn 77 it? 

A. Well, it doesn’t take any time to get up steam. 

Q. It would take you some time to get your clothes on, 
and to get down and get steam up if you didn’t have a com- 
petent man there ? 

A. Well, it makes quite a difference. 

Q. Don’t you think it would be better for the institution 
if there was a competent man there? 

A. . Yes, sir; I do. 

@. How would you expect a one-armed man to take care 
of that? 

A. Well, he was quite a handy man. 

@. Do you think he could do the work of night watch- 
man properly ? 

A. No, sir; Ido not. I could not say that I do. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossrys.) How many sick calls have you 
had in the last year ? 

A. I don’t believe I could answer you now, Mr. Dobbins. 
Of course I cannot remember them, we have had several, I 
know. 

@. You have had several ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You cannot tell now how many you have had? 
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A. Well, I would not want to say exactly. I should say 
we have had during the year five or six calls. 

Q. Were they late at night generally? 

A. Oh, they have been sometimes in the daytime, some 
of them at night. 

@. How many night calls? 

A. I think there have been three night calls. 

Q. Three night calls? 

A. Yes, sir; three night calls ? 

Q. (By Alderman NoLAn.) One more question. This 
watchman that you tell about; where does he be at night? 
Isn’t he down on board the “ Bradlee?” 

I don’t quite understand that question. 

The watchman on the boat? 

You mean in Boston, sir? 

Yes. 

They have a night watchman on the “ Bradlee.” 

. They don’t have anybody on the wharf, in the office, 
do they? 

A. He is supposed to be where he can hear the telephone 
calls at night. 

Q. Isn’t he generally around on the “ Bradlee?” . 

A. Notalways. He attends to the fires and he goes into 
the office. 

Q. Isn’t the office supposed to be closed at six o'clock? 

A. Well, they close it on the arrival of the “ Bradlee.” 
It is closed after the arrival of the “ Bradlee;” but he is in 
and out there. 

(). It is closed after the arrival of the “ Bradlee,’ and 
then after that his duties call him on board the “ Bradlee?” 
_ A. Well, yes; on the “ Bradlee,” and on the wharf. I 
have known him to be in the office. 

Q. But as a general thing his business calls him on board 
the “ Bradlee”? most of the time? 

A. Most of the time. 

@. Do you think he could hear a telephone call com- 
ing from inside that office there, if he was on board the 
“ Bradlee?” 

A. Not if he was down on board the “ Bradlee,” I don’t 
think he could. 

(J. Then, if your boat was in Boston it would not be any 
good to have a telephone call for you if you could not hear it? 

A. We might some of us hear it. We are supposed to 
be there to hear it. 

Q. Where? 

A. On board the boat. 
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Q. That is where you would be naturally ? 

A. Yes, sir; naturally. 

(. You would not be in the office? 

A. Well, we generally do go in the office and stay there 
when we are up here on those trips. 

Q. Have you got a key to that office ? 

A. Yes, sir; the night. watchman of the “ Bradlee” has. 

Q. He lets you goin there, and he doesn’t go in there 
himself ? 


A. He generally comes in there with us and stays. 

(). How often do you go in there ? 

A. Ihave been there half of the evening, perhaps. 

(. How many times ? 

A. About every time I am up town I am in there. 

@. You go in there and sit down ? 

A. Ido,sir; I go in there and sit down and read the 
paper. 

Q. Couldn’t you read your paper just as well on your 


boat as you could in the office? 

A. T could; yes, sir. 

Q. I only want to show that, even though the watchman 
was supposed to hear the telephone ring, he is down on board 
the “ Bradlee” most of the time, and could not hear it. You 
said in your testimony that you relied on the man on the 
“ Bradlee” to tell you when there was a telephone ring, and 
it appears that he could not hear it because he is down on 
the “Bradlee”? most of the time, and now you say you 
depend on yourself. 

A. Well, not exactly that. I depend on him, of course, 
some of the time, and I depend on myself some of the time. 

Alderman NoLan. — That’s all I wanted to know — was 
whether you were positive about the statement. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You said that they hada night 
watchman constantly watching the “ Bradlee.” Is he a mem- 
ber of the crew? 

A. Why, he is the night watchman. 

Q. Does he sail on the boat during the daytime ? 

A. No, sir—no, sir. He is just simply there for night 
work. 

Q. What are his duties? 

A. His duties are to attend the fires, and he washes off 
the boat to keep her clean, and answers all calls from” the 
telephone, gets the steam up in the morning, and has! ‘the 
steam all ready for the fireman when he comes on board in 
the morning. | 
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* Q. Do you know if there is any good reason why there 
should be a watchman on the “ Bradlee,’ and not on the 
“ Howard ?” 

A. Well, from the fact that the “ Bradlee” is in Boston, 
in the dock there, and the “ Howard” is at Long Island. 

Q. In your opinion, as a matter of safety and precaution, 
do you think there ought to be a watchman on the “* Howard?” 
Do I think there ought to be a watchman ? 
A man with some knowledge of fires and firing ? 
Do I, at night? 
Yes. 
I think there should be a competent man there; yes, sir. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Dr. Cox would like to make a statement 
as to the method of bringing a clergyman to the island, in 
case of a call. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I think you had better do that. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I think Dr. Cox could do it better. 

The CHAIRMAN. — He can if he is called upon later. You 
can put him upon the stand later. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincozn.) Captain Sampson, are there some 
days when the boat is not run at all? 

A. Those are very few, Mrs. Lincoln; occasionally. 

@. Will you please state to the committee what are the 
Sunday hours of running ? 

A. The Sunday hours of running are from seven o’clock 
in the morning until nearly two in the afternoon, sometimes 
making a trip in the afternoon after she returns to Long 
Island. 
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State the time you leave with the clergyman ? 

8.15. 

And when do you return with the clergy? 

Half-past twelve to quarter of one, usually. 

And that is the time you take them back to Boston ? 

Then we get water at the wharf, and return at two 
clo ck to Long Island. 

tay Do you think there has been any difficulty at any time 
about getting a clergyman ? 

A. I have not known of ‘any. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLAN.) You answered that you have 
not known of any. Would you be in a position to know 
whether there was or not? 

A. When I am there I do, but in my absence — when I 
am there I do know. 

Q. If there was a patient there that needed a clergyman, 
I don’t say whether there was, you make an answer, 
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and I want to know whether you would be in a position t® | 
know about it. Supposing there was an inmate there that 
wanted a clergyman, would you know every case of that kind ? 

A. No, six. 

@. Then you could not answer whether there was or not? 

A. Of course I don’t take any orders from the inmates. 

Q. You would not be in a position to know. Supposing 
something happened in the institution, you would not know ? 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I think I asked him if he knew about 
it. 

Alderman NoLAn. —I didn’t like the answer, that’s all. 
There might be something happen and he not know about it. 
I don’t think he is competent to answer the question, that’s 
all. 

The Witness. —I understood Mrs. Lincoln to ask with 
reference to going to Boston for a clergyman. 

Alderman Nouan. — No, she didn’t mean anything of the 
sort. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If there are no other questions to be 
asked, captain, you may be excused. 


Dr. GEORGE BURGESS MAGRATH — Recalled. 


(By Mr. Dospsrys.) Your full name, doctor? 
George Burgess Magrath. 

What is your position, please, in the institution ? 
Pathologist. 

Do you hold that same position in Harvard College? 
No; at least not by thatsame title. Jam assistant in 
the pathological department. JI am assistant in pathology 
in Harvard University. 

Q. Do you perform the autopsies down at Long Island ? 

AG? YX e8,S1r. 

Q. How many have been performed there during the 
past six months ? 

A. In the six months ending July 1, I think the total 
number was sixty-one — either sixty-one or sixty-two. I don’t 
remember exactly — sixty-one or sixty-two. 

Q. How many students do you generally have? 

A. The number of students which accompany me to the 
island is determined by the system of instruction — the post- 
mortem instruction given to students of the university. 
The classes are divided into squads of ten, the second year 
class is divided into sections of ten; six sections of ten men 
are given instruction at one of the hospitals under the charge 
of the pathologist of the hospital, and they are taken in turn. 
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When there is an autopsy in Long Island, in my service, a 
section of ten men is assigned to that—I say ten, but some- 
times it happens that one or two men are absent from the 
section, and I have known of one or two men to come out, 
of the section, making eleven or twelve. If there are over 
that number I have been in the habit of denying them the 
opportunity of coming, because of the reason that our space 
does not admit of over ten or twelve in the post-mortem 
room. 

(. Do you consider in holding those autopsies that in 
every case permission has been granted to hold those autop- 
sies ? 

A. Permission to whom? Tome? I don’t quite under- 
stand the question, Mr. Dobbins. 

Q. Do you know whether or not there has been permis- 
sion granted to the official in charge or the superintendent? 
Do you get the permission ? 

A. Permission for making an autopsy is given by either 
the relatives or friends of the deceased, or it is under the 
law. Under the provisions of the Revised Statutes making 
of post-mortem examinations is provided for to determine 
the cause of death, where there are no relatives or friends. 

Q. Do you get those permissions ? 

A. I have nothing whatever to do with that, Mr. 
Dobbins. 

Q. That is got by the officers of the institution ? 

A. That is part of the hospital routine, part of their work, 
part of the clinical service. The pathologist has nothing to 
do with it. 

Q. There is a stenographer here furnished by the insti- 
tution, is there? 

A. You mean of whose services the pathological depart- 
ment has use ? 


(a3 Yeast 
A. ‘There is; yes. 
Qe Yes: 


A. A part of the services of that stenographer — she is 
not in the continuous service of the pathological department 
or of the pathologist. She has other duties as well. 

Q. What other duties do you know she has? 

A. So far as I know she is the writer of the typewritten 
copy of the clinical records. She writes the clinical records 
of the hospital. 

(). The clinical records of the hospital ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you receive some salary from the city ? 
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From the city? 
Yes. 
Surely. 
How much? 
The salary ? 
Y-65; 
$00. 
The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any other questions by any 
member of the committee ? 
Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Doctor, do you keep a 
private summer school here ? 
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As> No. 
@. Are you interested in one? 
Ae NO. 


@. Are you hired by one? 

A. No. A private summer school? No; I have nothing 
to do with any private institution. 

Q. Do you take part in any private summer school ? 

A. No; my only relations are with Harvard University. 

(J. I understood you were connected with a summer 
school? 

A. Harvard University conducts summer courses. That 
is, in Harvard University there is a definite system of in- 
struction in the summer months offered in nearly all the 
departments of the university. 

Q. Do you take students from that in the summer to 
Long Island ? 

A. Yes, sir. Students are offered in our summer 
courses, as nearly as possible, the same system of instruction 
as is offered to them in the winter months. 

Isn’t that a private affair ? 

No. 

It comes under the jurisdiction of Harvard College? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you charge them any price ? 

The price is fixed by the department of pathology. 

You are a member of that department ? 

I am a member of that department. 

Do you help fix the price? 

My opinion is asked with regard to it. 

Will you tell the committee what the price is? 

In my summer course the membership fee is $30 as 
n by the catalogue. It isa term of six weeks. 

Are the lectures confined to Long Island ? 

Oh, no. Instruction is given, according to the state- 
ment of the Harvard Medical School catalogue, is given at 
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the Harvard Medical School and in the hospital laboratories 
and at Long Island Hospital, and Carney Hospital and at 
Cambridge Hospital. 

Q. What proportion of those lectures take place at 
Long Island during those six weeks? 

A. The exercises at Long Island are simply the post- 
mortem examinations. 

(. Autopsies ? 

A. Post-mortem examinations or autopsies. The words 
are synonymous, and of course that is entirely accidental, 
one never can tell the number of autopsies or post-mortems 
there will be in any hospital. The class meet every day in 
the week except Saturday, five days a week, for six weeks, 
all in the afternoon. 

Q@. Do those students have access to your laboratory at 
Long Island, the laboratory at Long Island ? 

A. They are taken into the laboratory under my direc- 
tion simply for some demonstration — for demonstration of 
section cutting ; that is, the making of the thin sections which 
are used microscopically. But the instruction which is given 
at Long Island in the pathological section, the laboratory 
portion of the instruction, is exceedingly small, probably not 
two hours in the whole course. 

@. How long do you say they spend there? 

A. The laboratory course is from two to half-past five 
every day except Saturday. The number of students varies 
from six to ten students, in the summer. 

Q. That takes in all the different sections, and you say 
that is five days a week? 

A. Five days a week. 

@. Do you have any lectures on any particular part of 
the body there? That is, you have the substance there. Do 
you have any of the organs of the body there as a demonstra- 
tion at Long Island? 

A. The instruction is at the hospital. The instruction is 
given in the post-mortem room. Instruction is not given in 
visceral anatomy in the laboratory. ‘That part of the work, 
that instruction, is not concerned with anything but post- 
mortem work. 

(). What portion do you take over there — what portion ? 

A. For instruction ? 

Qu Yes. 

A. I don’t give the instruction in the hospital laboratory 
on anatomy. 

Q. I mean in the pathological laboratory ? 
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A. No. The instruction I give my students is almost 
wholly — with the exception of making sections, which I have 
once or twice given in the laboratory is almost wholly done 
in the post-mortem room. 

. Do you ever take any portions of the body yourself 
for the benefit of science, any portion of the body ? 
Yes. 
Where do you take them? 
I don’t understand your question. 
Have you ever taken them off the island? 
Yes. 
Where did you bring them? 
To the laboratory of Harvard Medical School. That 
was done mainly at the time when we had no facilities for 
pathological study at Long Island. 

®. You have taken quite a quantity away, haven’t you? 

A. I have a record of everything. I could not state 
whether it was large or small. 

Q. How long since you took a portion of a body away ? 

A. Why, I have taken portions within a week. 

“~ Q. What portion do you mean? 

A. JI mean viscera. 

Q. Did you ever take any of the members of the body, 
arms or legs ? 

A. Never; that is no part of a post-mortem examina- 
tion. 

(. I know it is not; but did you ever take any portion 
of the body, such as arms or legs ? 

A. I have not; no. 

Q. Did you ever take portions of the organs? 

A. Portions of an organ for further study. 

Q. What portions ? 

A. Portions of the organs of the internal viscera; I 
hope I make that clear. 

(Q. I understand; but I want to know whether you took 
any other portion, or what you took; whether you took any-_ 
thing in order to dissect it; if you took an arm or a leg, 
that would not be an autopsy ? 

A. That would not be an autopsy. To explain what is 
meant by post-mortem, autopsy, the seeing after death, is an 
inspection of the internal organs of the body primarily with 
a view to determining the cause of death-; and, secondary to 
that, to yield by way of knowledge whatever directly or 
indirectly has a bearing on similar cases, upon cases of a 
similar kind that may come. It is not a dissection in the 
sense in which the anatomist performs dissections, which has 
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reference to the minute definition of all parts of the body. 
I perhaps need not define what an autopsy is, because the 
members of the committee know what it is. 

Q. The law gives you the privilege of holding autopsies 
and making examinations of bodies in certain cases, but it 
does not give you the privilege of taking them away. Now, 
as long as you have got your laboratory down there, why do 
you need to take them away? 

A. The usefulness, the extent to which that laboratory 
on the island at the present time may be put, the usefulness 
to which pathological material may be put in that laboratory 
on the island at the present time, is not as complete as it 
might be. That is to say, we have not all the facilities — we 
do not pretend to have in a small laboratory — all the facili- 
ties for the full, thorough, and careful study of the patho- 
logical material. : 

Q. Don’t you know that the statute laws, anticipating 
the needs of science, have given you certain rights as to 
examinations, so that doctors can make a deep research into 
those things, and they give the institutions certain rights in 
regard to holding autopsies where it is deemed right and 
proper — but don’t you think you are rather going beyond 
the statute law when you take away portions of the body, as 
you say you have done? 

A. That is for the study of anatomy, Mr. Nolan, that 
law. The anatomy law provides for the use of subjects 
under those terms and for dissection. ‘This is for the study 
of disease, which does not come within the scope of what is 
termed the anatomy law. 

Q. I understand the difference between the study of 
pathological science and the study of anatomy, that is, to a 
certain extent; but what I am trying to get at is, why you 
take away these parts of organs, so-called, when you and 
that hospital are provided with certain facilities and entitled 
to a certain number of bodies under the law, taking into 
consideration the number of students in the college. I do 
not understand why it should be necessary for you and 
several of your students to go down there and take away 
these organs for the benefit of yourselves personally. Of 
course it may be right and proper, but I do not understand 
why you should make the same experiments down there, and 
ask for the same experiments down there when you have 
better facilities at the hospitals. 

A. You say in the hospitals; I don’t quite understand 
the latter part of your statement; you say the students are 
accorded those privileges. 
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Q. I mean your students. 

A. Iam referring now to the Long Island Hospital as 
one of the hospitals. 

Q. I am referring to the people you bring down to Long 
Island, and what you bring back ? 

A. What I refer to there, sir, is simply what has been 
preserved for pathological science and the proper study. 

Q. What is the limit on those studies, and how far do 
you suppose you can go before you get beyond the statute 
law? 

A. I think the hmit, sir, is, if I may use the word, or if 
I may say so, I think the limit is the sense of the patholo- 
gist. That is, if he is cognizant of the law, and is an honest 
man and is doing his work with a proper sense of the fitness 
of things, I do not think the dangers, you refer to, such as 
dismemberment, are likely to occur. 

@. Ido not refer to anything. You are part of Harvard 
University, and they get certain opportunities and certain 
benefits under the statute law. Now, then, you take your 
students down there to study pathology, which is practically 
a private arrangement, and after you have gotten through 
down there, you bring away parts of the bodies ? 

A. The matters referred to are in the department of 
anatomy. The department of pathology is an entirely dif- 
ferent one, and what I refer to as going on in the summer 
time is an abridgement of what is done in the winter, and 
the work done there by myself, and by other members of the 
visiting staff, is so regulated by the members of the visiting 
staff who make use of the clinical and the laboratory. The 
clinical department is the only one which is benefited by 
what you refer to. | 

(). Are you willing to go on record as saying that the 
pathologist does not get any benefit from the lectures which 
are delivered at the hospital — that the pathological depart- 
ment does not get any benefit from the lectures which are 
delivered at the hospital ? 

A. I did not intend to imply that. I mean to say that 
the instruction which is given by the department of anatomy 
on the one hand, and on the other hand by the department of 
pathology, that the law, so far as the material for that 
instruction is concerned, the law is that which provides for 
the giving into the custody of the authorities of the depart- 
ment of anatomy—I mean the dean or other officer of the 
medical school— and I think the law says the same thing in 
those words. The student of pathology makes use in his 
studies of the knowledge of anatomy which has been given 
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to him in a previous year in the study of anatomy. He can- 
not study pathology, that is, the science of disease, without 
having first studied normal anatomy. 

@. You don’t understand what I am driving at, doctor. 
Couldn’t you get as good benefit by study at Harvard Col- 
lege as by going to Long Island? 

A. You refer to the use of anatomical subjects for patho- 
logical study. I think not; no, sir. It would not be pos- 
sible to get the same class of instruction. 

(. Wouldn’t you have the same chances there? ‘The 
subjects are just the same, dre they not? 

A. They certainly would not be able to. They would 
not be able to carry on the investigation of disease from such 
subjects anatomically. 

(. You mean after they are cut up. You would get the 
organs, wouldn’t you? 

A. The microscopical study of disease postulates that no 
great interval of time, that is, days or weeks, intervenes 
between the time of the disease and the study. Anatomical 
research and pathological research do not go. hand in hand in 
that sense, though they are available. 

Q.° How long do they keep them in the medical school or 
hospital ? 

* A. I don’t know, sir, anything about that. 

Q@. I thought you said on account of the time they were 
kept, it would destroy your work to a certain extent — you 
would have to have fresh subjects. | 

A. Isaid that for the study of disease tissues and organs 
they cannot, must not, be kept a great length of time. I 
mean to say that under the conditions which for anatomical 
purposes would be perfectly acceptable, I know not what the 
interval may be, but it is certainly days — that is a matter 
which the anatomical department has custody of. 

Q. That is, you would say that the methods of preserving 
them for anatomical purposes would destroy their usefulness 
for pathological study ? 

A. It would certainly very greatly alter it. 

@. Harden it up? 

A. Alter it in a great many ways. The post-mortem 
changes, I think, would be the most valuable. 

Q. I would like to have you tell the committee about 
them. 

A. I think it would be from post-mortem changes mainly. 
They would not be useful for scientific purposes. 

Q. I don’t understand you. 

A. That is what is called post-mortem change, the change 
which cells undergo after death. 
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Q. That is during the autopsy? 

A. No, I am using the term “post-mortem” as an adjec- 
tive to describe the changes which the organ undergoes after 
death. 

Q. What do you mean? 

A. Very much depends upon the condition of the 
temperature. 

Q. In a good, cool place they would keep a long time, 
wouldn’t they ? 

A. The least possible changes, those which may be 
detected only by the microscope, will take place under any 
circumstances after days, even in the cold, but cold of 
course greatly retards those changes, the more marked of 
which lead to decomposition. 

Q. What is the minimum time which they can be kept? 

A. I would not care to say. I don’t really know. 

Q. So that they would be of benefit to you? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. What is your idea? 

A. I cannot guess. I do not know what the minimum 
time is. 

@. You don’t have to guess. Give us your knowledge. 

A. I don’t know what a minimum time would be. 

Q. Well, about how long would it be before they would 
become practically useless ? 

A. The law says that Saks) can be sent to medical colleges 
after three days. 

Q. Now, am I to infer that you perform your autopsies 
inside of three days? 

A.- No, sir. 

Q. When do you perform your autopsies ? 

A. Well, I say no. Whenever permission is obtained. 
It depends entirely on circumstances, according to law. 
That is, where the autopsy is held for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the cause of death an interval is established by the 
law under three days. The other circumstances are on 
receipt of permission. 

Q. Yes; on receipt of permission from.relatives. Well, 
I am no nearer than when I started. I wanted to know why 
you started to go down there and use up your time when 
you have just as good facilities at the hospital ? 

A. You refer to the medical school? When you say 
hospital, you refer to the medical school ? 

(. When I refer to the POSEY I suppose that is true of 
the medical school ? 

A. If I may state it once more; the subjects which are 
provided by law, the subjects which the law supposes may 
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be turned over, are for the benefit of anatomists and not for 
pathologists. Pathology is taught in our colleges. 

Q@. Can you tell me the necessity of a pathologist on 
Long Island anyway, doctor? What is the real necessity 
of it? 

A. The duties of a hospital pathologist in general, and of 
this place in particular — now I am speaking of Long Island 
in particular — are, first, to report upon, to make a diagnosis 
of any specimens from surgical operations, we will say, of 
some pieces of a tumor or some other growth which has 
been removed and upon which the surgeon desires a diagnosis 
prior to a further operation; and, secondly, in that connec- 
tion, the diagnosis of every form of bacteriological examina- 
tion, as in cases of sore throat with a suspicion of diphtheria, 
or other cases where bacteria is suspected, such as those are 
conducted in the hospital laboratory. Consequently to con- 
duct the post-mortem work of the hospital — the post-mortem 
work of any hospital or of any well-conducted hospital — if I 
may continue to explain further, is of immediate value to the 
physicians in charge of the case or cases which come to post- 
mortem examination, because by virtue of the experience 
and knowledge which they may gain from such examination, 
other cases in the hospital of a similar nature may be treated 
with benefit. That is the local and immediate usefulness of 
pathology. In general, because the physicians who are able 
to see post-mortem examinations upon their cases thereby 
become so much the better informed about that particular 
case of disease, and about that form of disease in general; 
and, in turn, they are able to bring to bear upon the commu- 
nity a better quality of knowlege than they otherwise might. 
That is the good which a pathologist at the hospital does. 
Then, lastly, the result: It is the sum total of knowledge 
gained from the study of disease by post-mortem examina- 
tion which enables us at all— which enables physicians as a 
body properly — to deal with disease. The first point upon 
which I spoke shows the immediate and general benefit to 
the hospital, the second is what value that has for the com- 
munity at large. 

(). Throwing aside the benefit to the medical students — 
a great part of your work is the study of bacteriology ? 

A. Aside from the post-mortem work, the main part of 
the work of a pathologist is in the diagnosis of bacteria and 
microscopical examination of anything which may be sub- 
mitted. 

Q. Doctor, do you know that in East Boston there are 
50,000 people, and thatif to-night my child showed symptoms 
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of diphtheria, or anything of that nature, they would take a 
culture and send it over to Sudbury street, and if it showed 
positive, they would give me an answer in fifteen minutes, 
and if negative, they would give me an answer in twenty-four 
hours; do you know why, if that is so, you need to have a 
pathologist at Long Island? 

A. Ithink the same answer applies as to the City Hos-. 
pital, so far as the south department is concerned. 

Q@. That is a contagious hospital —they have a thousand 
cases where you have one. 

A. But to the main department, not to the south — 
excluding the south department — and, then, further, the 
fact that it is not merely cultural work, the diphtheria diag- 
nosis which is carried on, but the great number of other 
cases, tuberculosis and surgical cases, upon which cultures 
are immediately made, in which the laboratory should be as 
close as possible to the operating surgical room. ‘That is a 
relation which has been established and which is in practical 
operation everywhere in hospitals — that is, a hospital labo- 
ratory and such equipment for such examination of bacte- 
riological diseases and surgical cases is almost necessary in 
modern practice. 

Q. Couldn’t you wait two or three hours to take the 
sputum test, and take it up here to the Bacteria Laboratory ? 

A. I don’t know what the laboratory would do if all of 
our cases were sent up. I think the sending up of all that 
amount of material might be embarrassing. I don’t know 
what would happen. 

@. Do you mean to say you get many of the early cases 
of sputum, or in the majority of cases that you get, aren’t 
they chronic? As a matter of fact, aren’t the majority of 
cases chronic? 

A. I could not say. I don’t know enough about the 
other hospitals. 

Q. Don’t you know that the cases, the majority of them, 
are chronic at other hospitals ? 

A. I don’t know well enough to answer whether they are 
most of them chronic cases. 

Q. Wouldn’t you say they were chronic cases, most of 
them ? 

A. I don’t know, sir. 

Alderman Nouan. — That is all. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Dr. Magrath, in reference to 
those classes, you say they are divided ‘up into classes, how 
many men are in each class or each section ? 


A, > Ten. 
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Q. You have got about six sections ? 

A. In the last year there were sixty-seven students. 

Q. When they go to the island I suppose you always 
have subjects to lecture on? 

A. The students who go with me go SBI to attend post- 


mortem examinations. 


@. Do you use the microscope in the explanations and 
lectures ? 

A. No. They are not given microscopical work there at 
all. 

@. They just simply attend post-mortem examinations 
and attend a short lecture and get through ? 

Ae Y. 6S, BI: 

Q. They don’t have anything to do with any of the tools 
or anything ? 

A. The students are spectators, who come with me. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) There has been something said 
about the stenographer who takes the medical records. Do 
you consider the stenographer of value bOR your special 
work ? 

A. Ido, inasmuch as it enables a more Kraay record — 
there is a more complete and thorough description or record 
of the findings of post-mortem examinations kept than would 
be otherwise possible. 

(). Are those medical necands of service to the insti- 
tution ? 

A. They are of very great service. I believe them to be 
of very great value as records of actual cases of disease which 
at any time may have a bearing upon other similar cases. 

Q. Have we asked for a new pathological room ? 

A. Yes, you have. 

@. Do you consider that it would be of benefit to the 
institution ? 

A. Very great benefit. 

@. Do other hospitals have pathologists attached to 
them ? 

A. In this community ? 

Our Ves; 

A. The Massachusetts General Hospital, the Boston City 
Hospital, Carney Hospital, the Baptist Hospital, the Homceo- 
pathic Hospital, the Lying-in, which shares with the colleges 
in Massachusetts to my knowledge, the Cambridge Hospital, 
the Faulkner Hospital in Jamaica Plain, are all institutions 
that have them — all of those institutions have them. 

Q. They have paid pathologists ? 

A. They have paid pathologists. 
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@. How does your salary compare with the salary paid to 
the pathologist at the Boston City Hospital ? 

A. Itis one-half of the salary paid to the pathologist at 
the Boston City Hospital. 

@. How does it compare with the salary paid to the 
pathologist at the Massachusetts General Hospital ? 

A. It is one-sixth. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I asked him how his salary compared 
with the salary paid the pathologist at the City Hospital, and 
_at the Massachusetts General Hospital, and he says it is one- 
half the salary paid the pathologist at the City Hospital, and 
one-sixth the salary paid the pathologist at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 

The Witness. —I may say further that the pathological 
department of the Boston City Hospital includes three, so 
that their salary account is over $3,000. 

Q. Do you examine these organs that have been men- 
tioned for the benefit of future cases of illness ? 

The CuartrMAn. — I would like to have you ask the doctor 
why he does examine them. 

The Witness — I do so examine them. 

Q. Do you take specimens to determine the nature of 
disease ? | 

yNatrais bad ies 

@. Do you observe conditions of health or disease from 
your pathological examinations ? 

A. That is the main object of all pathological examina- 
tions, to determine the presence or not of disease in the 
organs examined. 

Q. Do you examine the blood or make other tests in 
regard to a number of patients now in the hospital — 
living patients ? 

A. Yes; such tests are being made every day. 

@ Therefore, do you believe that the pathological work 
assists in the actual care of living patients? 

ar do. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Doctor, Mrs. Lincoln asked 
you how your salary compared with the salary of pathol- 
ogists in other institutions? I did not quite catch your 
answer. 

A. My answer was —TI will put it in figures. The 
salary of the pathologist at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital is $3,000. That at the Boston City Hospital is divided 
among three men. ‘The pathologist receives $1,000 a year, 
his assistant $1,000 a year, and a second $500 a year, that is 
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$2,500 a year, and I think they have one or two helpers 
who are included in the list. 

Q. You get $500 a year, you say? 

A. Ido; yes. 

Q. And that includes your board at the island? 

A. Oh,no. I say board. I don’t live at the hospital. 
I have my luncheon when I am at the hospital; yes, sir; in 
the morning. 

Q. You say you have got about seventy students and 
they pay $80 each a course ? 

A. I beg pardon. No. The second-year class of Har- 
vard Medical School last year had sixty-seven students. 

Q. Sixty-seven students ? 

AS Yes? sir. : 

Q. Well, they get $30 a piece out of each of those? 

A. From what number, sir? No, that was the second 
year students of the winter term —the second year course. 
The university requires instruction to be given in the 
summer, and requires its officers to give it. The number 
falling to me is six to ten in the summer for the short course 
of six weeks. That is the work which has to do with the 
regular second year instruction, which has nothing to do 
with the summer instruction. 

Q. You are also paid by the Harvard Medical School I 
suppose for services rendered to them? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that with what you get there and what you get 
down at Long Island, it compares favorably with those 
others ? 

A. My time is divided. The time I give the hospital is 
about five mornings a week. The time which is given the 
hospitals by the others is all day every week. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoty.) Could you learn pathology 
from the subjects as you have seen them in the Harvard 
Medical School ? 

A. It would be impossible. The subjects are such as it 
would not be possible to utilize. That is not the practice 
in any medical school or in any hospital or any place of in- 
struction for medicine. They are not in condition. 

Q. So that you consider pathology a separate science, and 
valuable as such, do you? 

A. It is a separate science from anatomy, and it is of 
value as being the study of the fundamental conditions of 
disease, and it must have a value in the study of disease as 
seen in the living. 
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Q. So that as appled at Long Island, you apply it to the 
living and to the dead, do you? 

A. Definitely so. Yes. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. —If there are no further questions you 
are excused, doctor. 


The hearing adjourned at 4.25, till Saturday, August 1, 
at 10 A.M. 


ELEVENTH HEARING. 


MORNING SEssiIon, 11.10, 
Aveust 4, 1908. 
Alderman Nolan presiding. 


Alderman Notan. — The committee will please come to 
order. Mr. Clerk, did you send for Dr. Hartwell, and is he 
present ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Alderman NoLan.— The committee has been in executive 
session, and has agreed to admit the affidavit presented by 
Mr. Dobbins at the last hearing. 

Mrs. LIncoLN.-—I want to say in answer that I still 
protest against the admission of the affidavit; but of course 
it is in the hands of the committee, and I submit to your 
decision. We still consider that itis not evidence, but will 
accept the decision of the committee. 

Alderman BROMBERG.— I want to put in my formal objec- 
tion to the admission of this affidavit, as it deprives the other 
side of the liberty of cross-examination, to which I believe 
they are entitled. ‘There are certain charges in this affidavit 
which may or may not be true. At all events, there is no 
opportunity for Mrs. Lincoln’ and her colleagues in this 
investigation to cross-examine these two orderlies; therefore, 
I think it is improper to admit the affidavit. 

Mr. Doppins. — I want to say this — 

Councilman Conway. — I rise to a point of order. This 
affidavit has been decided as admissible, and the only thing 


_ before the committee is that affidavit, and I don’t think any 


remarks from anybody are in order at this time. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. —I want to enter my protest. 

Alderman NoLan. — You have already entered your pro- 
test, and the committee went into executive session and 
voted that it be admitted, so now the affidavit may be read 
by the clerk. 

(The following affidavit was then read by the clerk.) 

PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL, 


NEw YorK, June 12, 1903. 
Mr. HENRY DOBBINS. 


DEAR Sir, — Mr. Malloy and myself have read with much interest 
the newspaper accounts of the investigation to be held at Long 
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Island Almshouse and Hospital, Boston Harbor, and we both heartily 
agree with you that it is about time such a step was taken, and we 
earnestly trust that you will continue the good work you have begun, 
and show to the public the state of affairs that exist and have existed 
for some time at the above-named institution. 

We regret very much that we are unable to go to Boston, for we 
would like to be there to give information regarding abuses and poor 
management at the Long Island Hospital. I will, however, write a 
few of the things we know about, and I trust they will be of some 
use to you in your uneven fight. I wish to state here that Mr. 
Malloy was engaged as orderly at the Long Island Hospital from 
July 5, 1902, until April 8, 1903, and I was orderly from August 12, 
1902, until April 8, 1903, at the same place. 

First. — We know that, on numerous occasions, physicals were 
not made on patients until after death, or diagnosis made. 

Second. — That patients were obliged to lay upon wet beds for 
hours at a time for want of necessary sheets to change them. The 
attention of Miss Morris, superintendent of nurses, was called to 
this fact by Mr. Malloy. The reply she made was, ‘If you don’t 
like the place, why don’t you get out?’’? Dr. Hartwell’s attention 
was also called to this without definite satisfaction. 

Third. — That for three months there were only two urinals for 
general ward use, with very often only one, and the same urinals 
were used by syphilitic cases, with the result that there were cases 
of infection among the other patients. One of the patients infected 
was a Mr. Dacey, bed 6, Ward A. Dr. Cox was told repeatedly of 
this condition of affairs, but would not give us any more, saying we 
had our allowance, and he would cancel every order we would get 
for urinals from the other doctors. In the new hospital the orderly 
had to use bed pans for urinals for over a month, as there were no 
urinals there at all part of the time. 

Fourth. — For days at a time there were no gauze to do dressings. 

Fifth. — We know that, on different occasions, a small incision 
was made on bodies in order to gain autopsy. 

Sixth. — We know that bodies have been neglected in the morgue, 
and have been kept there until decomposed. We know of one case 
in particular where patient died last August, and was left so long in 
the morgue that it became unrecognizable, the face being entirely 
devoured by maggots. The maggots were so numerous from this 
case that they spread over other bodies and entire morgue. It 
became necessary to fumigate after this body was buried. For fur- 
ther information regarding this, see John Galvin, officer at Long 
Island. After autopsy, specimens have been left in morgue as long 
as two months. 

Seventh.— We know Dr. Cox cut off extras and stimulants from 
nearly all patients, some of whom were depending on those alone 
for nourishment, and that he was hot tempered and unjust on 
several occasions. 

Highth.— The food served in officers’ dining-room was often 
bad, six or seven times chicken was served there that was actually 
rotten. The same chicken was served on the nurses’ table, and was 
so bad that they left the dining-room without dinner one day, and 
Dr. Hartwell after smelling a sample admitted that it was bad, and 
told the nurses to come back at four o’clock and get their dinner. 
The suppers put up for night nurses and orderlies were bad beyond 
description. 
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Ninth. —It was a usual occurrence for the orderlies to be called 
from their work in the wards for hours at a time to prepare bodies 
for autopsy and clean up after them. 

Tenth. — Through negligence on the part of Miss Morris, superin- 
tendent of nurses, to notify the orderlies when their term of night 
duty had come,it was a usual thing for them to have to work 
twenty-four hours at one stretch. 

We would further suggest that Miss Morris would provide proper 
bed-pan covers instead of having to use ee face towels for 
that purpose. 


Very respectfully yours, 


(Signed. ) JAMES J. HUGHES, 
Hueu B. MALLOY. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this twelfth day of June, 1903. 


(Signed.) F. BRODSKY, JR., 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 


(After reading of affidavit, the hearing proceeds.) 

Mrs. LINncoLn. — May I see that, Mr. Clerk? 

(Copy of affidavit is handed to Mrs. Lincoln for her ex- 
amination. ) 

The CHAIRMAN. — Dr. Hartwell may be called. 


Dr. ARTHUR S. HARTWELL — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Dopsins,) Dr. Hartwell, will you give 
your full name, please? 

A. Arthur 8. Hartwell. 

Alderman NoLANn. — Doctor, will you please speak up loud 
so we can all hear. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsrys.) Have you given or sold any 
windows or doors to Mr. Bryant? 


A AerOS,-Sir, 

Q. Sold them? 

A. Yes, sit. 

@. By whose permission ? 

A. By no one’s except my own. 

Q. What was this material you sold? 

A. Isold him three windows and some sheathing. 

Q. Anything else? 

A. I think not. 

@. Any doors among them? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Did you have occasion to buy shingles for the island 
there ? 


A. Idon’t remember. 
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@. Don’t you remember some shingles to shingle one of 
the Cures ? 
Yes, sir. 
What building was it? 
The farmer’s cottage. 
How many square feet ? 
I don’t know. 
Don’t you remember how many shingles you bought ? 
I think it was fifteen hundred. I asked the head 
carpenter how many shingles he required to shingle the roof, 
and, if I am not mistaken, he said it was fifteen hundred, and 
I purchased the amount required for his use. 

Q. Did you remember a second lot of SUIS, ? 

ee CASTS 

Q. Did you express some surprise there was not enough 
in the first lot? 

ats Y68> Sir. 

@. Do you know whether or not any shingles were taken 
from the island ? 

A. Idon’t think there were. 

@. You don’t know? 

A. Idon’t—I don’t know. 

Q. Did you ever give any of this building material away 
to Mr. Bryant? 

AL NoOwsir: 

Q. You sold it to him? 

Aye dolditsiyes,.sir, 

Q. What was he to pay for it? 

A. The amount, you mean? 

eae 8 bree 

A. He was to pay $1.50 for the three windows, and he 
was to pay for the sheathing whatever —I told him to take 
it and pay what tt was worth; I don’t know what it was 
worth, being second-hand stuff. 

Q. What kind of sheathing was it? 

A. I think cypress. 

Q. Heavy or light? 


OPE POPS 


A. Light. It came out of the bath-rooms at the end of 
the wards. 

@. How light, half an inch? 

A. It was thicker than that, I don’t know just how thick. 

(. Can you give me some idea? 

A. An inch or an inch and a quarter, ’m not sure. 

Q. That is not light? 

A. I call it light. 

@. Wasn't it hard pine, tongued and grooved heavy 


sheathing ? 
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A. No sir, not that I know of. The sheathing I have in 
mind was sheathing that came out of the bath-rooms at the 
end of the wards. 

Q. Didn’t it come out of the hospital? 

A. I didn’t myself think it was proper to use, being in- 
fected with germs of syphilis, tuberculosis, ete. 

+ Q. Even as firewood it would be worth something for 
that; you have to buy that? 
We never buy firewood. 
Q. It was worth something for firewood ? 
cy iY es, sit. 
Q. Do you know if Mr. Bryant ever bought ane ip ? 
ye) OSS SIT, 
Q. When? 
A. The memorandum there in the office will show when 
e paid for the goods and the amount. 
. Does it show to whom he paid ? 
A. It is presumed he paid the bookkeeper. 
@. What bookkeeper ? 
A. Miss Peaslee. 
@. Well, if he paid Miss Peaslee wouldn’t she enter it on 
the books ? 

A. I don’t think there was any cash account kept with 
Mr. Bryant for his supplies. 

@. Where did the amount he paid go? 

A. It went into the general cash account and the memo- 
randa are on file there, or were there in an envelope showing 
the day and the amount of the different payments made — if I 
remember correctly the whole amount is in the neighborhood 
of three hundred dollars —I am not sure that I recollect 
exactly, but it is on record in the office. 

@. How long a period would that run over? 

A. I can’t remember. As I understand it, it has been 
customary ever since Mr. Bryant has been there to do that; 
I think it was so when Mr. — 

Q. Do you think that is the best way to keep memo- 
randa and put them in an envelope ? 


Why wouldn’t that be entered in the ledger? 

I think that is optional with the bookkeeper. If she 
has her way of keeping the book, as long as it is correct I see 
no objection to it. 


A. I don’t see any objection to it. 

@. Don’t you keep a ledger? 

A: aay. 68. Bile 

@. And isn’t that to keep accounts in? 
AS os i. GR. SIT. 

Q. 

A. 
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Now you are sure that he paid? 
ivanr } yes, sir. 
Did you ever see him pay ? 
No, sir. 
How do you’know he paid? 
I have to take the bookkeeper’s word for it. 
Is there an account on the cash book ? 
No, sir. I told you there is a memorandum for each 
every time he paid and the amount. 
It ought to be in the cash? 
It is there of course; it shows; the balance would 
show that. 
Q. That increase ? 
A. Yes, sir; and we have vouchers for all the cash that 
is paid out. 
Q. And you can also show all the cash you drew up in 
that petty cash ? 
A. Every cent; yes, sir. 
@. Did you ever request that you get permission to sell 
any of this property ? 
A. Which property ? 
Q. This material, this building material tro any one. 
AD aah ont remember. 
Q. Now, in regard to the pork, how is that fresh pork 
shipped from the island ? 
A. What about it? 
Q. Well, when you killed hogs, did you give an order to 
Mr. Bryant to kill so many hogs ? 
AS oes psi: 
Q. Will you tell the committee how they would pro- 
ceed ? 
A. I don’t understand the question. 
@. You gave an order, you say, to Mr. Bryant to kill a 
certain number of hogs ? 
Ospisir 
What did he do? 
He killed them. 
What was the next step ? 
He disposed of them according to my orders. 
What orders did you give? 
Sometimes one way and sometimes another: 
Give us one way. 
They were shipped to Boston, a part oe them. 
Who shipped them ? 
The head farmer. 
Mr. Bryant shipped them ? 


an 
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A. Yes, sir; through the storekeeper. 

@. Did he send them to the storekeeper and the store- 
keeper ship them ? 

A. He shipped them himself, and Mr. Davidson kept 
account of the amount shipped and handed it into the 
office. 

Q. It was kept by Mr. Bryant and the storekeeper jointly, 
was it? 

A. And the bookkeeper. 

@. All three of them ? 

A. Yes, sir: 

Q. Did the bookkeeper look over the amount? 

A. She didn’t count the hogs; she took the word of the 
shipper that so many hogs went to Boston. 

@. Did she make a memorandum of that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Of the number of pounds of pork that went to 
Boston ? 

A. No, sir; of the number of hogs that went. 

Q. Whole hogs? 

ALAS OY Ose sir: 

@. And then when you received it back — 

A. We never received it back. 

@. You never received it back ? 

A. It was to be given in exchange for beef; for beef and 
pork products. 

OB oth? 

A. Both or either; we got credit for so much pork. 

Q. Charged it up for so much beef, and credited for so 
much pork? 

A. Credited up with the beef bill at the end of the 
month. 

Q. You have all those original bills? | 

A. We havea copy of them; the original bill is in the 
auditor’s office. 

@. Did Miss Morris ever complain to you that she could 
not get dry sheets for the hospital ? 

AL 68, Sit: 

(. And did Miss Morris complain to you that the doctors 
went out at night to meet nurses ? 

A. She said she was suspicious of it. 

Q. What? 

A. She did say she was suspicious of it—she suspected it. 

@. Now do. you remember a case where a nurse was 
discharged for going out to meet a doctor; do you remember 
what reprimand the doctor got? 
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A. I don’t remember a case of that sort; I remember 
a nurse being discharged for going out through a window; 
discharged because she went out through the window; not 
because she was to meet any one. 

Q. Discharged for what reason ? 

A. We didn’t consider it a very dignified thing, her going 
out through the window, and thought she could not have 
any good object in view, and therefore discharged her. 

Q. In that case there was nothing done as regards the 
doctor ? 

A. There was no doctor in it. 

Q. He didn’t go through the window, but wasn’t the 
doctor out that night? 

A. I-suppose so; they are out every night more or less. 

Q. Do you know when the nurses graduate from Long 
Island Hospital and get a diploma they are obliged to get a 
recommendation from the hospital when they apply to 
another place? 

A. Do I know what? 

@. When a nurse graduates from the Long Island Hos- 
pital, and gets a diploma, she is obliged after that to apply 
for a recommendation ? 

A. For what purpose? 

Q. She is obliged to apply if she wants to get some other 
place? 

A. I don’t know. I didn’t know that was the case. 

Q. You didn’t? 

A. No, sir. . 

Q. Did Miss Morris ever consult you as regards the 
graduates getting recommendations ? 

A. Yes, sir; quite often. I say I don’t know it is the 
case that every graduate has got to have a recommendation. 

Q. I don’t say every one. 

A. In specific cases it has been so, but it is not a general 
thing. 

Q@. Did she consult you in all cases that did apply for 
recommendations ? 

As far as I know. 

What was your recommendation ? 

Concerning what ? 

Those nurses ? 

Which nurse ? 

Do you remember any one? 

It is not always the same. In some cases there is a 
difference from others. 

Q. They all got diplomas ? 
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A. All those that graduated; yes, sir. 

(). Now, about the recommendation ? 

A. The recommendation is given according to whom it 
refers to. 

Q@. If they graduated, say, a couple of years ago, and 
come back now, from whom would you find out how to make 
your recommendation ? 

A. It would be according to the record at the hospital ; 
that is the only thing we have to go by. 

@. Do you keep a record of their behavior at the hos- 
pital ? 

A. The superintendent of nurses does; yes, sir. 

@. Before she makes up that, does she show it to you 
before she sends it away ? 

A. Not necessarily; she always consults me concerning the 
case. She tells me that she has had an inquiry regarding a 
certain nurse, and asks my opinion, and we talk it over 
together, and the answer is written according to what we 
decide upon. 

Do you remember a nurse named Caldwell ? 

Yes, sir. 

What did you advise in that case? 

As regards what ? 

Miss Caldwell’s recommendation. 

For what? 

From the se when she applied for a recom- 
men dation ‘ ? 

A. Do you mean concerning army work? 

Q. Yes, any place. 

A. That is the only recommendation I know of concern- 
ing her that is for specific work; is that what you mean? 

Ox Y es. 

A. My recommendation to her was not to recommend 
her for that work. We had quite a talk about it, and I told 
her she ought to be perfectly honest about it. I knew she 
(Miss Morris) did not think well of the qualifications of this 
nurse; neither did I. I told her that I should not fill the 
paper out and recommend her. Miss Morris was required to 
fill it out herself, and she was to do as she felt about it. 

Q. What reason did you have for feeling that way about 
it? 

A. I did not consider her fit for the work. 

Q. Why? 

A. Her health was very poor while she was in the hos- 
pital. That sort of work requires a person of very rugged 
constitution ; they are apt to be sent out from this country 
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to foreign climates, andeexposed a good deal, and it requires 
a person who can control a body of people. 

Q@. Isn’t she obliged to get a doctor’s certificate as to her 
health before applying ? 

A. Not so far as I am considering it. Because another 
one says a person is qualified to do a certain work I may not 
say so. I am asked to fill that paper out according to what 
I know about the nurse. 

Q. You knew when you filled it out? 

A. I knew only when she was in the hospital, and 
answered those questions according to my knowledge at that 
time. 

(. As regards Miss Genoud, is that the same ? 

A. Practically the same. 

@. How did it happen that these two persons should be 
in just about the same health at that time? 

A. Both of them were in poor health; they were both 
suffering from nervous diseases at the time. One was suffer- 
ing from chronic chorea (St. Vitus’ dance), and the other 
from hysteria, and they were both nurses that didn’t enjoy 
good health at all during their stay at the hospital. I 
didn’t at that time consider them fit for that sort of work; 
if I had I should have recommended them for it. 

@. Do you know Miss Morris is affected with heart dis- 
ease ? 

A. I don’t think she is. 

Q. What is her trouble ? 

A. I don’t care to answer those questions, Mr. Dobbins. 
(. Well, we want to know. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I don’t think he is obliged to answer 
that. 

The Witness. — Am I, Mr. Chairman, obliged to answer 
those personal questions ? 

The CHAairMAN. —I don’t think that is necessary. 

Mr. 
any heart ontile: ? 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — That is a pereina) matter relating to 
Miss Morris. 

Mr. Dosgins. — I want to find out something else leading 
up from this. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I think it is a proper question. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I do object to the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I shall have to overrule the objection. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I beg in the interests of humanity and 
decency that you do not ask that question. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Why not? 
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Mrs. LincoLn. — Because we do not any of us want to be 
brought here and our personal affairs exposed. 

The CHAIRMAN. —It is not any worse than asking the 
nurses who were brought here. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I think it is worse. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I think it is identically the same — 
the capability of the nurses; and I think if it is proper to 
have Misses Caldwell and Genoud testify to those things, 
then it is perfectly proper for the doctor to testify regarding 
Miss Morris. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — There is a difference —-we were asking 
in regard to Misses Caldwell and Genoud, because it affected 
their getting a position elsewhere. We do not think there is 
any question of Miss Morris getting a position elsewhere, 
and it seems to me a cruel thing to bring out the nature of 
her illness. We can refer to Dr. Minot as her physician. 

The CHAIRMAN. — We might ask about her physical con- 
dition at the island. ; 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I have no objection to that question. 

Q. (By Mr. Doppins.) Now is she affected with any 
heart trouble ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I object. 

The Witness. — Not that I know of. 

(). What seems to be the trouble she is affected with — 
her health ? 

A. Ididn’t know there was any trouble. 

Q. Did you ever recommend to any of the trustees that 
Miss Morris be discharged or requested to resign? 

ADeeNo, sir: 

Q. Are you sure of that, doctor ? 

ALY 6s; sir. 

Q. Did you consider at any time that Miss Morris was 
not in a physical condition to hold that position ? 

A. I never made any such statement; no, sir. Her 
physical condition is as good as the average person. She is 
sick at times, but no more than I am, or the average person. 

(. Did she ever tell you that she was troubled with her 
heart ? 

A. She told me she thought a was. 

Q. Told you she thought she was? 

As 2Y es. sir; 

@. Would you recommend Miss Morris for a position in 
an institution equal to that down at Long Island as head nurse? 

A. I cannot answer that question. 

(). You cannot answer that ? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. Did you ever have any trouble with Miss Morris ? 

A. No trouble; no, sir. We have had differences of 
opinion as to minor things concerning the school, but no 
more than I have had with other heads of departments. I 
never considered it trouble. 

Q. You said you didn’t want to answer that question 
whether you would recommend her or not? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — How can he if he don’t know what the 
institution is ? 

Alderman Nouan. — I think Mr. Dobbins is competent to 
ask his questions himself. 

Q. Did you say you could not recommend her, or would 
not? 

A. Just now — 

Councilman Conway. —He said he could not answer 
the question. 

The Wirness.—I said I did not care to answer the 
question ? 

Q. Why don’t you want to answer that question ? 

A. Ido not consider that it concerns me at all at the 
present time. 

@. You are one of the officers of the institution, are you 
not? 

A. If you choose to put it that way. 

(. And it is for the best interests of that institution to 
have persons there capable of taking care of it? 

A. What do you mean? 

@. Whether you would recommend Miss Morris for the 
position of head nurse in an institution similar to that at 
ee Island ? 

I have no reason not to recommend her. 
Would you recommend her? 

Well, I should want to consider it. 

You would want to consider it? 

Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any further questions by 
the committee ? 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) To get back to those 
shingles. Were there fifteen hundred bought in the first lot, 
did I understand you to say that ? 

A. As far as I can remember. 

Q. And in the second lot, do you remember how many 
were bought? 

A. I don’t remember; I bought the number that the head 
carpenter told me he needed for the work. 

Q. He told you fifteen hundred in the first place? 
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A. I think so. 

Q. And then you had to buy a second lot? 

Alay 68, sir. 

(. Upon whose suggestion ? 

A. Mr. Cochrane’s. 

Q. The head carpenter? 

A. - Yes; sir: 

@. You don’t remember how many there were in the 
second lot? 


A. Idon’t remember. 

@. How much of the house was shingled ? 

A. The whole or top of the roof. 

Q. Those three windows Mr. Bryant bought from you, do 
you remember — did you make a memoranda of those windows 
to be given the bookkeeper ? 

A. I told the bookkeeper the morning I talked with Mr. 
Bryant about it; I told her Mr. Bryant was to have three 
windows at that price, $1.50. 

Q. Then, doctor, how do you account for her giving a 
receipt for three panes of glass? 

A. I don’t know —I presums3 it was a misunderstand- 
ing upon her part. 

@. If you told her three windows, that was plain enough, 
wasn’t it? — 

A. It seems to me it was. 

Q. There must be a very great mistake to charge three 
panes of glass when three windows were meant? 

A. I don’t see as it was such a great mistake, when the 
amount of money is the same. 

Q. For the reason that three panes of glass would not 
cost as much as three windows. 

A. But the three windows were not worth more than $1.50.. 

Q. Three panes of glass were charged. on the receipt, 
and, as far as anything went to show on the records of the 
institution, there was nothing sold but three panes of glass? 

AS Yes. 

(). But the fact of the matter was there were three whole 
windows ? 

A. But the price itself must have suggested something 
other than three panes of glass at $1.50. 

Q. Now about this nurse that went through the window, 
do you know why she went through the window? 

A. I suppose she went through to meet somebody; I 
don’t know. 

Q. Why do you suppose she went through the window . 
to meet somebody ? 
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A. Well, that was Miss Morris’s interpretation of it. 

@. Did Miss Morris say she supposed she went through 
the window to meet somebody ? 

A. Qh, yes. 

@. Could she have gone out the door just as well as not? 

The eige.§ 

Q. What time of the night was it? 

A. It was in the evening, I don’t know just what time; 
possibly eight or half-past, somewhere in that vicinity. 

@. You don’t know she went to meet somebody, and 
Miss Morris didn’t ? 

A. No; I talked with the nurse before she went, before I 
discharged her. 

Q. Now in cases of these nurses, Misses Caldwell and 
Genoud, you say from the time they were in the hospital 
they were not in good health? 

A. Icannot say as to the time it was; some time ago, I 
don’t remember. 

(. I understood you to say in the hospital they were not 
in good health ? 

A. Generally speaking; they were ill quite often. 

@. Did you consider they were competent to remain in 
the hospital as nurses in that condition ? 

A. We thought so; yes. 

@. You never recommended that they be discharged 
because they were in poor health, did you? 

A. Not to my knowledge; I know we talked the matter 
over several times about their condition. 

Q. With whom do you mean? 

A. Miss Morris and myself. 

@. Still vou agreed to keep them in the hospital, know- 
ing that their condition of health was such? 

A. Qh, yes. 

@. (By Councilman Brett.) Were you superintendent 
when these diplomas were given to Misses Caldwell and 
Genoud down there? 

A. I think I was — quite sure I was. 

Q. Do you consider a diploma from the Long Island 
Institution is of any value to nurses? 

A. I know that it is. 

(J. You know that it is? 

A. I know a diploma from the Long Island Training 
School will admit holders of those diplomas to the Registry 
Library here, and put them on the same level with other 
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Q. Then you think it is valuable? 
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A. I know itis. 

@. As superintendent of the island you would not give a 
diploma to anybody not qualified to receive it? 

Are | 

@. Then if these nurses were qualified to receive a 
diploma which you think is valuable, why were they not 
qualified to receive a recommendation ? 

A. Because a diploma does not necessarily mean that the 
receiver of it is competent to fill any position, any more than 
the graduate of a college—that the officers are in duty 
bound to recommend him to any position he may ask for. 

@. These two young ladies were competent enough to 
receive diplomas for the work that they had done down there ? 

A. Under the supervision of the head nurse — the super- 
intendent of nurses—and a corps of hospital staff. The 
work they asked to be recommended for, requires supervision 
itself; they are apt to be put in a position where they must 
supervise a body of nurses or a hospital camp. I did not 
consider either of them as competent to take charge of that 
sort of work. 

Q. But you do think they were competent to receive a 


diploma? 
eed. : 
Q. And they did receive a diploma? 
Aco Paes, 


@. From your position you may know more than I do, 
but I do not quite see the wisdom of your decision. 

A. Itis the same in the Boston City Hospital, and the 
same in every hospital I know of. I have had letters during 
my administration as superintendent from Dr. Rowe and 
from Dr. Nichols at Tewksbury, asking for information con- 
cerning graduates — not graduates, but orderlies, as to their 
fitness for certain work. 

@. Do you think either or both of these young ladies 
were qualified to take a position similar to what they had 
there in other institutions ? 

Aldo: 

Q. If they applied for a position as nurse at the City 
Hospital or at Tewksbury, if you were superintendent, you 
would give it to them? 

A. For what kind of work? 

(. The same work done down there, or perhaps a little 
higher grade of work, as they have graduated now and know 
a little more than they did down there ? 

A. Ithink both of those girls are fitted more for private 
work than for institutional. 
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@. You don’t think that they were fitted to do the same 
work as they did down there in any hospital ?- 

A. If they had a supervising nurse over them to take the 
responsibility and guide them. i 

@. What does the diploma say? 

A. It says they have completed their two years at the 
hospital; the work has been satisfactory, and they have 
passed a satisfactory examination — I think that is it. 

Q. (By Councilman BRADLEE.) Doctor, do you think 
there is enough medical attendance in the hospital at Long 
Island ? | 

A. Do you mean physicians ? 

@. Yes; house doctors ? 

A. Qh, yes; I do. 

Q. How many patients were there when you were down 
there, on an average ? 

A. I think 250. 

Q. Do you think four house: doctors sufficient for 250 
patients ? 

A. There are more than four house doctors; the first 
medical officer makes five. 

Q. Do you think those four house doctors are competent 
under you? 

A. Which ones? 

(). The four there the last six months ? 

A. Iwant you to be more specific, I want to know who. 
they were. 

@. I have reference to one doctor down there, I don’t 
want to mention his name. Are there any you would not 
call competent down there ? 

A. There is not; I consider all of them competent. 

Q. Would you consider a doctor competent who would 
give three or four grains of strychnia to anybody ? 

A. Well I think a physician is not infallible any more 
than any other person; we all make mistakes. 

Q. Have you ever heard of three or four grains being 
given ? 

A. I know mistakes can come in a physician’s life as well 
as in others. 

Q. The medical books say that one half a grain is suffi- 
cient to kill? 

A. That is a matter of opinion as to a dose of strychnia. 

@. And one sixteenth for a child? One doctor has told 
under oath down there where he knows of a child who got 
three or four grains ? 

A. Did they die? 
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Q. He did not state whether they died or not. But that 
he knew of cases where they got it, and of course they must 
have died. Now as regards the autopsy on Bridget Tobin. 
Were you there when the autopsy was held ? 

A. No, I was not. 

(. You are the superintendent and give the orders for all 
the autopsies ? e 

A. Isign the slip. 

Q. And at that time you knew that Bridget Tobin got 
an overdose of strychnia? 

A. Well, I knew she had received a certain dose of 
strychnine, and had symptoms from it. 

Q. Symptoms of poisoning ? 

A. No, not of poisoning, but symptoms from the full 
physiological effect of strychnia. 

(. Now there was some poison there ? 

A. Qh, yes. 

@. Why didn’t you call for an autopsy ? 

A. Because she died from natural causes. 

@. How did you know —how did you know until after 
she was dead? 

A... I knew from my conversation with the physician in 
char Be. 
Well, she died six hours after taking the dose ? 
I think a little over eight hours. 
And you didn’t call for any medical examination ? 
It was not necessary. 
Knowing there were only three medical examiners in 
Boston, Drs. Harris, Draper, and Stedman, you didn’t call 
for any autopsy; you knew they were the only authorities in 
Boston on strychnia poisoning ? 

A. No, I didn’t know they were; I don’t think they were. 

Q. You know they are appointed by the City of Boston? 

A. Not because they are authorities on strychnia. 

Q. (By Alderman Notan.) Did Mr. Bryant ever pay 
you for the sheathing he got? 
No, sir. 
Has he paid for it now? 
I have not been there for over a month. 
Up to the time you left ? 
No; I don’t think he had. 
What did you tell him in regard to that sheathing ? 
He was to take as much as he wanted out of that lot, 
and pay for the amount he took; we would decide on the 
value of it after he took it. 

@. How long ago since he took it? 
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I don’t remember; it was the time I spoke of. 
Approximately ? 
It might have been three or four months. 
Is it five months ? 
I don’t recollect. 
You are sure it was not five months ? 
I could not telleyou. 
You would not swear it was ? 
I won’t swear. 
What will you swear to? 
Not as to any time. 
What time do you recall? 
It was early in the summer, if I remember right. 
Wasn't it in May; it could not have been in June, 
because it was some time before the committee went down 
to Long Island. 

A. Isaid three months ago; it-would make it the last of 
April, or somewhere in that vicinity. 

@. Do you know how much he took ? 

A. I think he took seven hundred feet. 

@. You think that? 

A. He showed me a memorandum, I think it was seven 
hundred feet. 

@. I think ‘he told the committee more than that. 

A. I am answering questions from memory; I cannot 
swear to it. 

Q. I thought you would take interest enough in it to see 
that he paid for the amount he took? 

A. I left it to him. 

Q. The amount of shingles, you think there was fifteen 
hundred ? 

A. I think that was the number. 

Who made the order for the second lot? 

A. The head carpenter. 

@. And you don’t remember the amount of the order? 

A. No. 
Q. How do you remember the first order so distinctly ? 
A 
Q. 
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It is simply a matter of memory. 
Your memory is acute about the first lot, but you 
cannot remember about the second? 
A. I think the second order was two thousand. 
Q. Thirty-five hundred altogether? 
AA ES) Sit: 
Q. What work was he going to do with this amount? 
A. He was going to cover the top of the cottage, and we 
always intend to keep a number of shingles on hand. 
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Are there any on hand there now? 

I don’t remember. 

Would you be apt to know? 

I would have no way of knowing. 

But you have charge of the island? 

Well there might be two bunches or ten. 

Will you swear to that? 

I won’t swear to it. 

Do you know how many he had left when he got 
thi ough with that job? 

A. No, Ido not. 

Q. Have you any idea? 

A. Well, I think there were —I should say — possibly 
four or five bunches, if I remember correctly. 

Q. Up to the time you left he had no other use for those 
shingles, had he? 

A. Not that I remember of. 

@. How did farmer Bryant pay his bills; did he pay 
them monthly ? 

A. No; there was no special time for his paying his bills; 
he used to settle whenever it was convenient for him to do so. 

(). Whenever it was convenient for him to do so? How 
did he get his pay from the city? 

A. Every month. 

Q. Gotitregularly? Regularly, and suited himself about 
paying his bills; got his money regularly from the city, but 
he had no especial time to pay for the provisions that he got 
from the institution ? 

An > Nos 

Q. Do you remember any special time he made any pay- 
ment ? 

A. I cannot remember dates, but I remember one time 
being in the office when he was paying for provisions; I don’t 
remember just when it was. 

Q. Are you aware of the fact that he was taking his own 
time about making payments ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you make any complaint ? 

I called the bookkeeper’s attention to it at one time. 
When was that? 

On two occasions — last year and early this spring. 
What time last year? 

I cannot remember. 

What part of the year was it? 

I think it was shortly after Dr. Ranney went; that 
was the first part of the year. 
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That was when you took charge? 

Yes, sir. 

What year was that? 

1902. 

The early part of the year? 

Yes. 

How did he make his payments after that? 
The same as he always had. 

He didn’t take any notice of you? 

This conversation was not with Mr. Bryant, but with 
the head bookkeeper. 

@. But you gave her instructions to notify Mr. Bryant 
about his being delinquent on his payments ? 

A. I didn’t give any instructions, but asked her what 
the custom had been, and she told me that it was his custom 
to pay for provisions whenever convenient to do so. 

@. And you think that was a good idea? 

A. I didn’t see any objection to it. 

@. You sometimes look over the books; do you remem- 
ber the last time he made a settlement? 

A. I remember one time being in the office when he was 
paying for provisions, but don’t remember when it was. 

@. Are you not interested enough to’ find out when he 
was paying : ? 

I cannot remember figures to that extent. 

That is a part of your duty as superintendent ? 

I consider that — 

As only trifling ? 

I didn’t expect —I don’t think it is reasonable for a 
person to remember all those things. 

@. I don’t remember whether you said the bookkeeper 
had no way of keeping books, or her own way, when that 
question was asked by a member of the committee ? 

A. I said she kept no ledger account with Mr. Bryant; 
his payments — the amount and the time — were kept on a 
memorandum. 

Q. It was not transferred to any book, but merely kept 
on a slip? 

It was entered as cash. 

What did you do with this cash book? 

I don’t understand the question. 

What did you do with the cash received in that way? 
It is used for paying small bills. 

Well, specify the kind of bills you paid with that cash ? 
Well, I cannot name any specific bills. I remember 
of looking over the account, not long ago, and seeing the 
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bills that had been paid lately — the last payment of bills — 
but cannot remember what they were. I think there was a 
bill for some refreshments served at an entertainment there; I 
think that was one. . 

(. You used this money for purposes of entertainment? 
Who was entertained ? 
I think it was the nurses at graduation. 
Who gave you authority to use that money down 
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I had no authority, except as superintendent, to use it? 
The $300 was used in that way ? 

No, sir. 

How much was left when you left the island? 

I cannot say 

Didn’t you balance your books and leave everything 
isfactorily for your successer ? 

A. I think I did; I think the books will show it. 

Q. Can you remem bar that circumstance ? 

A. Idon’t see why I should remember that specific one. 

Q. You have that book? 

Mrs. Lincotn.— Do you want the book or the cash ac- 
count presented to the auditor ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — We want the slip in the cash account, 
and the amount paid out. 

Mrs. Lixco~n. — The cash account is sent in with the 
monthly bill sent to the auditor. 

Alderman NoLan. — I want this cash book that has never 
reached your office. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —Then you want the statement of cash 
spent which we send to the auditor. 

Alderman NoLAn.-— We want the memorandum made on 
these slips, aggregating $300 or more. I asked what disposi- 
tion he made of it, expecting he would turn it over to the 
trustees — and he says he has not — but the money was used 
for entertainment of nurses. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLAn.) What do you understand 
about having authority to barter goods; that is, sending the 
fresh pork to Boston and bartering it for beef? What is the 
nature of the authority ? 

A. I think that has been the custom on the island a 
good many years. 

@. Is there any written authority down there to your 
knowledge ? 

A. I believe there is ; yes, sir. 

Q. Have you ever seen it? 

A. I think I have. 
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Q. Don’t you know whether you have? You have 
acted on it and you must have either seen or not seen it? 

A. I think that question just came up before the Board 
of Trustees before I was there. 

Q. What do you know in regard to the existence of any 
order that gives you the right to do this? 

A. I know I had the right to exchange the pork for the 
beef, or to take credit on the beef bill for the pork. 

@. You want to confine yourself to either one or the 
other. Youmade a statement you sent it to Boston and got 
beef in return ? : 

Yes, sir. 

Who gave you that authority ? 

The Board of Trustees. 

A written order to you? 

No question came up at the meeting. 
At what meeting, do you remember ? 

(Mrs. Lincoln appeared to be making some remark to the 
witness. ) 

Alderman NoLan. —I object to Mrs. Lincoln prompting 
this man; he should know it himself. 

Mrs. Lincouin.—I will speak it aloud; I think it was 
about two years ago. 

The Wrirness. — I cannot remember what day it was. 

Q. You don’t remember what time it was when you first 
went there ? 

A. I think it was last fall, at the time we were slaughter- 
ing hogs. 

Q. You didn’t do any bartering iach guns to last fall? 

A. Not in the way of pork. 

Q. Is there anything else you swap off there, one for the 
other, among the products of the island ? 

A. I don’t remember of anything. 

Q. You said not in the nature of pork. How many 
hogs do you kill a year down there — approximate the num- 
ber ? 
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A. I was only there one year during the killing. 

Q. When was that? 

Pe O02, 

Q. How many were killed that year? 

A. I think we killed in the neighborhood of fifty hogs. 
Q. Did you ship them all to Boston. 

A. Not all. 

Q. About how many? | 

A. Ithink we shipped in the neighborhood of fifty. I 


think we killed ten or a dozen others, to be used on the island. 
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How did you ship — the whole hogs in boxes? 
No; tied them up in burlaps. 
Now what was shipped in boxes, and sent up to Boston? 
What boxes? 
To those dealers in Boston who dealt in pork 
products ? 
A. Hams, shoulders and strips for bacon. 
@. Who shipped those whole hogs? 
A. Mr. Bryant shipped them. Mr. Davidson was there. 
@. Who did the marking ? 
A. Mr. Davidson, I think. No; Mr. Bryant marked’ 
them and shipped them. 
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Q. What firm in Boston deals in pork and beef? 
A. Well, there are a good many. 

Q. Well, what particular one ? 

A. Do you mean the one I did business with ? 
ier y es. 

A. N.E. Hollis. 

Q. 


You only dealt with N. E. Hollis? You started in 
when you first took charge, February 16 — when you shipped 
portions of hogs. Do I understand that the greater propor- 
tion of the shipment for 1902 were portions or whole hogs ? 

A. They were both. 

@. What portion of each? 

A. I cannot say. 

@. Well, somewhere near it ? 

A. I told youl thought we shipped in the vicinity of 
fifty whole hogs. 

Q. In burlaps ? 

AGS Nees: 

Q. What portions did you ship? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Can you tell me how it was that in 1901 every ship- 
ment of pork was made in some twenty-five barrels ; that in 
1899 and in 1900 the number of articles was kept, but in 1901 
there was no pretence of numbers, but it was shipped in barrels. 
The storekeeper testified that he kept that numerically on 
tab until the goods came back. That was for business with 
Batchelder, in 1902. In your time there was no pretence of 
keeping anything, and in February 16, you came there and 
found the business was with Batchelder, and at that date 
there was shipped a barrel of hams, but no account made. 
On the 18th there was a shipment of a barrel, but no ac- 
count; March 19 the same; March 26, April 9, December 
2, barrel of shoulders and hams, no account; and in 1903, 
up to January 13, there was no pretence made of keeping 
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account, except to put them in barrels and boxes, and for 
that a memorandum was kept. For instance, January 24, 
there were shipped sixteen hams, sixteen strips and sixteen 
shoulders. Can you tell me any difference in the method of 
shipping ? 

A. Well, it didn’t differ in 1902 from 1901, as I under- 
stand it. 

Q. But you ‘shipped January 24, 1903, and you went 
back to the old style of keeping account? 

A. May I ask if that is an official record ? 

Q. That is taken from the receipt book of the “ Putnam 
Bradlee.” 

A. I am not responsible for the bookkeeping on the 
“ Putnam Bradlee.” 

Q. You are responsible for shipments made from Long 
Island ? 

A. Not on the “ Bradlee’s” books. 

Q. They receipt for packages ? 

A. They don’t receipt for any packages. 

Q. We have the account here, showing receipt for every- 
thing transported. 

' A. Was the receipt given to me? 

Q. No, for everything going up, and that receipt is kept 
by your man Davidson, who keeps the books. 

A. Our account of pork products is kept in the office ; 
take the shoulders, hams, etc., shipped on a certain day; 
I don’t know what the “ Bradlee” does. 

@. For instance, if you shipped a barrel of hams to 
Boston without taking any weight, whether or not you are 
getting what belongs to you when it comes back? 

A. We would know by the number. 

@. Whether or not you get hams fed on the island, or an 
inferior quality of hams, when they come back ? 

A. There was no way of telling—it would not be 
possible to tell. 

Q. Inotice on January 24 of. this year you changed 
from the style of shipping in barrels and boxes, and com- 
menced keeping the number shipped. What was the 
occasion of that change? 

A. I didn’t know there was a change. 

@. The shipper’s book shows it. - 

A. Do you mean the book in the office? 

Q. Yes; Mr. Davidson’s shipping book. 

A. ‘That may be his personal account. The account of 
products sent away from the island is kept in the book- 
keeper’s office. 
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Q. Does not Mr. Davidson handle it at all? 

A. He gives her the number of things sent away from 
the island. 

Q. Does he not make a report of just what is shipped? 

Age “Yes: 

Q. So as to know just what is shipped ? 

Ae OD Ves: 

Q. Ishould like to have you tell the committee how you 
shipped hogs to Boston. Did they go up on the “ Bradlee ’’? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you find a memorandum where there was a re- 
ceipt of any hogs shipped — can you find the receipt? 

A. I should ask the bookkeeper. 

Q. The bookkeeper denied any knowledge of seeing any 
receipt — not the bookkeeper, but Mr. Davidson. 

A. But the farmer ships all the hogs, and makes the 
memorandum that the bookkeeper has in the office. 

Q. Have you a memorandum of those shipments last 
year? 
Yes, sir; I think so. 
Shipped on the “ Bradlee.” 
Yes, sir. 
Have you a receipt for them? 
I don’t remember having any. 
They have a receipt book, a record of empty barrels 
or cans or boxes returned from dealers. There were eight 
tubs of butter returned from Crosby Brothers; do you re- 
member that incident? 
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A. No, I do not remember. 

(. You don’t remember that ? 

A. When was it, please? 

Q. January 8,1902. Were you there then? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. And you don’t remember that incident? 

A. (No response.) 

Q. In May 26, 1902, three tubs shipped to L. L. Kim- 
ball. F 

A. Shipped to L. L. Kimball, three tubs of butter? 

Q. There is a memorandum on that book showing it. 

A. Ishould lke to see the book before I testify. 

Q. The Chairman will bring the book in; he has made a 


copy on this piece of paper (indicating). What I am trying 
to get at is how you told the city’s interests were looked 
after in the shipment of hams, for example. They have the 
reputation of raising some pretty large hogs down there, and 
shipping them to Boston in boxes, and I do not see how you 
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could be satisfied in receiving those boxes back and know 
that they were the same hams. Have you any means of 
branding to see if you were getting your own goods back? 

A. We never have had any method like that 

Q. Didn’t you think it would be a good idea? 

A. Itmight. So long as the quality of the hams we got 
back was good, I don’t see any reason for it. 

Q. If you went to Quincy Market, or if you shipped a 
lot of Star hams and got a lot of razor backs in return for 
them, would you consider the city’s interests looked after ? 

A. Ishould not consider the quality equal, but so long 
as I got a satisfactory quality in return, it would be satis- 
factory to me. I don’t consider the quality of the razor-back 
equal to that of the Star brand. 

@. I asked you if you could tell if they were the same 
quality, and you said you could not. 

I said I could tell if the quality was satisfactory. 
How could you tell that? 

By inspection or by eating of them. 

Did you look them over when they came back? 
A. I have looked the greater part of them over; yes. 
. Since you have been down at the island ? 

Yes; I have. 

. About what proportion shipped to Boston do they 
keep? Sometimes they made up their minds, as was testi- 
fied by Mr. Davidson, that they would keep a portion. Now, 
what proportion did they keep ? 

A. Whatever arrangement we made with them. If we 
were getting back more than we could use, in order to pre- 
vent stocking them up, I would make arrangement with 
N. E. Hollis to credit me with the remainder of the hams or 
bacon, whatever they were. 

@. How much would they allow you for the pork or the 
hams ? 

A. Various prices — anywhere from eleven and a half 
to thirteen or fourteen cents— according to the market. 

(. Your memorandum will show that? 

A. The bills will show it — the copy of the bills. 

(). In the book ? 

Be Oh yes. 

Q. Doctor, I am going to ask you a question. What are 
the duties of the superintendent of that institution ? 

A. General supervision of the whole institution. 

Q. That is very broad. In regard to the hospital ‘for 
instance ? 

A. The superintendent is in charge of the hospital the 
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same as he is in charge of the entire department, but he relies 
principally, not wholly, but almost wholly, on the first medical 
officer to run the hospital itself, the medical part of it. 

Q. Does the superintendent do any medical work ? 

A. Occasionally, not very often. 

(. Is he supposed to? 

A. He is if it is for the interests of the institution he 
should. He is supposed to do anything he considers it his 
duty to do. 

Q. Did you do any medical work while superintendent ? 

A. Very little. 

(. How many patients does each nurse have charge of ? 

A. It varies. Some days the hospital has more patients 
than others; you cannot lay down any definite proportion. 

@. About how many does each nurse have charge of? 

A. About seven. 

Q. About seven, and about how many patients are there 
in the hospital ? 

In the vicinity of two hundred and fifty. 

How many nurses have you? 

Thirty-six pupil nurses and seven head nurses. 

How many work days? 

Why there are —all but six. 

So that there are thirty nurses that work days, or are 
there twenty-nine ? 

A. Sometimes there are some off duty. There are thirty- 
three day. 

Q. You could not have thirty-three — 

I mean in all. 
Q. In the daytime when you were there? 
A. On an average twenty-six or twenty-seven or twenty- 
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@. Does that include all the sick patients down there? 

A. All in the hospital ; yes, sir. 

There is an infirmary there somewhere, is that called 
a hospital too? 

A. There is a ward in each of the buildings for the men 
and the women, which is considered an infirmary where the 
more feeble people are kept. 

Q. Do they have nurses ? 

A. There is a nurse who goes over to the men’s building 
three times a day, and the women are looked after by one of 
the matrons. 

@. I thought in some report it was said that each nurse 
had to take care of fifteen patients; you make it only seven. 

A. I say that approximately. As I said before, you 
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A 
cannot make any definite statement as to that; there may be 
more to-day and less to-morrow. 

Q. You say you had six nurses at night for two hundred 
and fifty patients ? 

A. Six nurses, and there is a night superintendent; that 
would be seven. 

Q. Jam talking about nurses, they merely bring reports 
to her; she doesn’t do any nursing. 

A. Yes, she does. 

(. Seven for about two hundred and fifty ? 

A. Yes, seven, or in that vicinity; that is night duty. 

Q. They are six then just the same? 

A. Itis the custom in every hospital to have one ward 
supervised by one nurse. 

Q. Do they cut it down 75 per cent. ? 

A. I know in the City Hospital that a ward containing 
twenty-eight patients at night will have one nurse, and in the 
daytime will have four or five. 

When was that ? 

In 1898. 

You don’t know it is the rule there now? 

I know from hearsay. 

What do you know yourself ? 

When I was there I knew that. 

How many paid orderlies are there ? 

At present? 

At the time you left. 

I think there were four. 

Where were they working, the four paid orderlies? 
Working in the two male wings; that is, the male 
wing and the new hospital for tuberculosis. 

Q. Were all the four working there? 

A. No; both in the male wing. 

QQ. AAll there? 

AS Yes. 

Q. Where was this orderly at night? Where did he 
come in? You say there were six nurses and an orderly ? 

A. I don’t know as the night orderly —one of the paid 
men was on at that time. 

Q. You know whether he was paid or not? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Wouldn’t you be likely to know that if you paid 
attention to the medical department of the hospital ? 

A. I beg your pardon. I said the medical part had the 
attention of the first medical officer. 

@. You paid attention to it? 
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But I didn’t know as to those details. 

What are the duties of an orderly? 

General nursing. 

Did the orderly do the nursing ? 

Dressings, washing, and waiting upon patients. 
Polishing floors — did they do that? 

No. 

Did they ever do that? 

They did when I first went there, I am quite sure. 
After you went there? 

They did some floor cleaning; I cannot say that 
they ‘polished floors. They took care of the bath-room. 

Q@. Referring to this Genoud case; you say that you 
thought she would be fit to go into institutional work; do 
you think she would be fit to do work in the Lying-in Hospi- 
tal of Boston? 

A. I should think she was. 

Q. And you would be willing to recommend her for that? 

A. I should recommend her with the understanding — I 
should want the people who employed her to know her pecu- 
liarities. 

@. What do you mean by her peculiarities ? 

A. Well, her temperament and disposition. 

Q. During her term at the island as a student nurse, did 
she ever take part in confinement cases there? Was there 
any instruction in that? 

A. I cannot remember as to that. 

(. Isn’t that a part of the instruction of all the nurses? 
And, if so, was she not instructed in that? 

A. In all probability she was. 

Q. In regard to performing that autopsy on Bridget 
Tobin, you said you knew she didn’t die from strychnia 
poisoning, but from natural causes. 

A. Yessir 

Q. That is, your diagnosis led you to think that you felt 
sure — reasonably sure — she died that way? 

A. Yes. 

@. I wish to know what right you had to perform the 
autopsy when you were sure she died from natural causes ? 

A. I wasn’t sure; not positive. 

Q. The law says unless you are uncertain as to the im- 
mediate cause you have no right to perform an autopsy. 
Now, you admit that you are sure of the cause of death? 

A. No; I was not sure. 

@. I want to know why, if reasonably sure of the cause 
of her death, you performed the autopsy ? 
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A. The law gives us the right to perform an autopsy to 
find the cause of death? 

@. If reasonably sure of the cause of death? 

A. I don’t think it reads that way. 

Alderman NoLAn. — I would like to see a copy of the Re- 
vised Statutes. 

(Mrs. Lincoln hands the copy to Alderman Nolan.) 

The Witness. —I would like to say that the autopsy 
was done by permission of the relatives, and that has nothing 
to do with it. 

Q@. (By Alderman Nouan.) At your request? 

AS SAeVes oy 

@. Then you requested the autopsy, and that is just the 
same. (Reading.) It says here, Section 1, Chapter 77 of 
the Revised Laws, is hereby revised by adding a new section 
for Section 4, as follows: ** Where the cause of death cannot 
otherwise be determined, the chief medical officer of the 
institution named in Section 1 shall have the power to 
cause autopsies to be made upon bodies uncalled for by 
relatives and friends before surrendering the same to such 
persons, and in such manner as are specified in Sections 1 
and 2 of this Act.” That seems to me to be specific enough ; 
that is, taking your testimony. You say you are sure — 
you said to Councilman Bradley that you were sure the 
strychnia did not kill her. If sure of that why did you 
perform the autopsy ? 

A. Because we had permission to perform it. That case 
did not come under that clause at all. That clause pertains 
to unclaimed bodies, that you read there. 

Q. This is merely the old law. You never had the right 
to perform an autopsy unless you had permission from the 
relatives or friends. ‘This refers to unclaimed bodies. 

A. That body was claimed. 

Q. But it says you cannot perform an autopsy on it? 

A. <Any one can perform an autopsy with the permission 
of the relatives or friends. : 

Q. Yes; not in an institution. You have admitted you 
were satisfied as to the cause of death, and I question your 
right to perform that autopsy. 

A. I claim I have the right if: the relatives give us 
permission. 

Q. What was your object in performing it? 

A. For the benefit of the hospital, for the benefit of the 
community at large, for the benefit of science, medicine and 
other people who might be sick afterwards. 

Q@. About what proportion of the people die there remain 
unclaimed ? 
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A. I cannot say; we have statistics showing the number. 

Q. Do you know how many autopsies were performed 
down there last year? 

A. I think one hundred and thirty. 

Q. How many of them were unclaimed bodies ? 

A. If I remember right —I cannot remember the figures, 
but our books will show. ‘The right to perform an autopsy 
on a person by permission of relatives and friends is acknowl- 
edged in every institution. If the friend gives me the right 
to perform it, I have the right to do it. 

@. I want to know what your idea was in regard to it; 
whether cr not you had any idea that strychnia was directly 
or indirectly the cause of her death? 

A. I made the statement that she died from natural causes. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Doctor, was it originally | 
intended to shingle the whole of that cottage when you 
bought the first lot of shingles; that is, the whole roof? 

A. No,it was not. I didn’t think it would be necessary 
to do it. I thought if we could patch it up in places we 
would do that. 

Q. Then when you got to work on it you found it was 
necessary to shingle the whole. 

y=. Wangs: Ks: 

©. Now will you enlighten the committee a little as to 
how you would go about obtaining permission for an autopsy ? 

A. We ask for permission on all the cases, at least we 
did while I was there. 

@. How do you ask permission; I presume you ask 
permission when it is granted, but what is the procedure 
you go through ? 

A. On the notification of death there is at the bottom a 
blank with space underneath for signature, asking for per- 
mission of the parties notified of death to perform an autopsy 
on that body, and it is optional with them whether they sign 
it or not. In other cases we have to send a member of the 
house staff out to obtain permission. 

(. Then you have two different ways of obtaining per- 
mission; that is, two different methods. Suppose you send 
a member of the staff out and then the notification of death, 
or the request for permission to have the autopsy per- 
formed, and you send that by mail — 

A. Yes. . 

Q. Why is there a difference in sending out a member of 
the house staff — why don’t you send it all by mail ? 

A. There are a great many cases more valuable to the 
medical profession than others. 
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(. What do you mean by more valuable ? 

A. More valuable for the advancement of science, for 
the treatment of diseases. All autopsies and all pathological 
work are done for the advancement of medical science. Of 
course the fundamental object is for the benefit of humanity. 
That is what it is done for; if it is not we would not know 
anything about it. 

(. Then some cases are considered better subjects than 
others, is that the idea? 

Acs =NOs its Not: 

-Q. You can probably get the knowledge for which you 
are searching better on some bodies than on others, is that 
the idea? 

A. No; but there are certain diseases that have not been 
investigated as much as others. 

Q@. For instance, what do you remember of sending up 
some of your house staff, or some one attending to those 
errands, to obtain permission on a certain body—do you 
remember any particular one? 

A. Well, it would be merely from memory; I know we 
have sent for a good many; which ones I cannot remember. 

Q. Are there any diseases that you remember, and on 
account of which you sent ? 

A. Yes; I remember one was a peculiar kind of cancer. 

@. What was the longest time it took to obtain permis- 
sion, from the time a person left the island until he returned ? 

A. That is indefinite. 

. Do you pay the traveling expenses while away from 
the island? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you any idea what the cost has been; can you 
remember the cost of a trip like that? How long would it 
take? Of course if a person went a short distance it would 
not necessarily cost as much? 

A. No. 

Q. How much on an average does it cost to obtain per- 
mission ? 

A. Well, I could not say. 

Q. Don’t you know? Don’t you see the bills that these 
messengers have contracted ? 

ae 1 OS, 

Q. Have you not any idea what they were? 

A. It is merely a matter of memory. I have signed a 
good many of them. 

Q. Is it a regular bill? 

A. The bill is at the auditor’s office, and a copy of it at 
the office at Long Island, showing the date and the amount. 
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Q. Does it specify what for? Is it an itemized bill? 

A. Yes; an itemized bill. 

Q. Somebody has asked you a question in regard to 
recommending Miss Morris for a similar position in any 
institution like that at Long Island, aud you said you would 
want to consider before deciding one way or the other. 
How do you mean you would want to consider? 

A. As I would want to consider any question asked me. 

@. You did not say that in reply to the questions asked 
here, as to whether you would recommend certain persons ; 
you didn’t hesitate as to whether you would recommend 
Miss Caldwell? 

A. I knew the question had been raised, it is public 
knowledge, whether or not those two persons were competent 
for certain work, and I had already considered that matter, 
at that time. 

@. How much did you consider when you refused to 
give Miss Caldwell a recommendation for an army nurse 
in the first place? 

A. Well, it was several days. 

Q. I understand you to say you told Miss Morris she 
could do as she saw fit, but that you would not recommend her. 

AS YRS. 

Q. You told her that when talking with her? 

A. I talked with her on more than one occasion. 

Q@. Had it been talked over between you and Miss Morris 
on several occasions ? 

A. The application had been before us some time. 

(. And you kad talked it over several times? 

At *Y es, 

Q. In the first place you did not decide, but gave your 
opinion later on? 

A. I didn’t make any decided answer. 

Q. Of course, at that time you. knew the condition that 
this young woman was in the hospital, and you knew what 
the condition of her health was while there, you were in a 
position to give your opinion almost immediately, were you 
not? 

A. In which case ? 

@. In Miss Caldwell’s case, for instance. 

A. Well, I didn’t give it immediately. 

. You considered that they were competent at the Long 
Island institution, did you not, these two nurses — the Misses 
Caldwell and Genoud ? 

A. Well, yes; I signed the diploma, which is equivalent 
to that. 
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Q. Why did you consider them competent at Long Island, 
and not competent for an institution of a similar nature ? 

A. I did not say that I would not. 

Q. You did not commit yourself at all, but left it to Miss 
Morris? 

A. You ask me a question which refers back to the 
stenographic report. 

Q. I understood you to say that you thought they were 
better qualified — in fact, I drew the inference that you con- 
sidered them qualified almost entirely for private nursing 
and not institutional at all? 

A. If I remember right, 1 thought them better fitted for 
private work. 

Q. And I drew the inference that they were more fitted 
for that than institutional work ? 

A. I think they are. 

Q. Then if competent at Long Island why would they 
not be in an institution of a similar character? 

A. I didn’t make that statement. 

Q. Not at Long Island? 

A. I did not say they were not competent to do institu- 
tiona] work of a similar nature. 

Q. But you said they were better qualified for private 
nursing. 

A. Isay so now. 

Q. Would you say they were competent for work in an 
institution similar to that at Long Island, doing the same 
work? 

A. Ishould not prevent them from taking a position, but 
I don’t think they are model nurses. I think there are other 
nurses better. 

@. Would you consider them competent to nurse in an 
institution similar to that at Long Island? 

A. Yes, I would, 

Q. (By Alderman FLANAGAN.) Isn’t it a fact that in 
all similar institutions to the one at Long Island, that there 
is a supervisor of nurses where they have so many patients? 

A. Well, they don’t have training schools in all insti- 
tutions. 

@. But in all institutions, similar to the Long Island 
institution, they have a superintendent of nurses ? 

A. In all that I know of. 

Q. In your previous testimony you said that you would 
not recommend these two nurses for any institution similar 
to the one at Long Island unless there was a head nurse 
there. You have changed it now, and do not add that. 
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A. Well, I mean to answer the question as I did before. 
It is quite a different thing whether a nurse is going to occupy 
a position as head nurse or as pupil. They never occupied 
the position of head nurse at Long Island. 

They were not looking for positions as head nurses. 

At Long Island ? 

At any institution? 

Do you mean a recommendation for that ? 

Yes. 

As an army nurse is what I understand, and in that I 
understand the requirements to be quite different from doing 
the work of a pupil nurse at Long Island. They are apt to 
be sent out to take charge of an army camp, or a large body 
of people; they are very apt to be subject to severe weather, 
and camping out, and it is quite different from doing institu- 
tion work, where the hours are regular. 

ae But you would recommend them as nurses in any 
institution similar to Long Island? 

A. Yes, under supervision — the same work as done down 
there. 

Alderman BROMBERG. — That is, similar ? 

The WitneEss. — Yes, similar work. 

Q. (By Alderman FLANAGAN.) Now, as regards the 
carpenter down there —do you always order material accord- 
ing to his recommendation — clapboards, shingles, ete ? 

A. I always talked it over with him, as to what the 

“material was for, and very often I looked the ground over 
with him myself, to see what was required. 

(. And when you did make requisition for any lumber, 
it was upon the recommendation of Mr. Cochrane, the head 
carpenter ? 

A. Very likely. 

@. Why is it the head carpenter receives $40 a month 
and the assistant $50 ? 

A. Because he is not worth as much. 

@. Then, why didn’t you make the assistant carpenter the 
head carpenter ? 

A. Because I don’t think it is necessary. 

Q. You don’t think it is necessary ? 

A. “No, 

Q. Do you think it is right that a man who knows twice 
as much as another man should be the assistant ? 

A. Well, I think the pay counts. 

(. You say the assistant is far superior to the boss car- 
penter ? 

A. I think he is the better workman. 
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Q. Why did you keep him over the other man? 

A. Because he had been there longer, and was all right 
for laying out work; but, when you come to the manual 
part, to the technique of it, he is not so good a workman. 
I had no fault to find with the management of the shop and 
the work. 

(. You would recommend a student for a head doctor at 
the institution ? 

A. A student — no. 

(). I don’t know why the apprentice carpenter — 

A. I did not know he was an apprentice; he has been in 
the business a great many years; he is simply not as good a 
workman as the other man. 

Q. When Mr. Cochrane asked you for $10 more a month, 
you remember that — to whom did you refer when you said 
you were not going to Boston to ask any bartenders or 
politicians, etc. ? 

A. Inevermade any such statement. Mr. Cochrane, when 
he said that, did not tell the truth. 

Q. What did you say? 

A. Heasked me, one morning, when he was doing some 
repair work, if it wasn’t about time he was getting more pay, 
or words to that effect. He had asked me several times 
before that, and I thought it was about time to tell him that 
he wasn’t quite as good a workman as Mr. Whalen, the sec- 
ond man, and I didn’t think he was worth it. He was pretty 
badly provoked about it, and there is no doubt his statement — 
as to the people in Boston was because he was provoked 
with me, for I never made any such statement. He could 
not do as good work as Mr. Whalen, and I spoke of two 
instances where I had complained of the work as a poor, 
botched job, and I told him so. 

@. Was Whalen examined by Dr. Jelly down there? 

A... Yes, sir: 

(Adjourned until 2 P.M.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2.40, 
Aveusr 4, 1903. 


Dr. ARTHUR S. HARTWELL — Resumed. 


The CHAIRMAN. — Dr. Hartwell, Mr. Dobbins desires to 
ask you some questions. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossrins.) Dr. Hartwell, two or three 
years ago, do you remember, or did you know of a patient 
receiving strychnine — a dose of strychnine — overdose ? 
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I think I do; I cannot state positively. 

Do you remember anything about it? 

Two years ago? 

About — I cannot state exactly the date. 

Who was the patient ? 

I do not know. It was testified to here by Miss 
Morris ? 

A. It was what? 

(). Miss Morris testified to it? 

A. Well, I cannot remember specific cases. 

@. Do you remember whether, while connected with the 
institution, an overdose of strychnine being given prior to 
May 8? 

A. Icannot remember, Mr. Dobbins. 

(. You cannot remember? 

A. No. 

@. You think there was one given. 

A. I think there was one case, but I cannot remember 
much about it. 

. Was there more than one case, do you know ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Well, you do not remember that one case very well, 
do you? 

A. Not very, no—I cannot swear that there was. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Can you refresh his memory any, Mr. 
Dobbins ? 

The Witness. —If you could tell me the name of the 
patient I might remember; but when youconsider there are 
250 patients there and it was two years ago it seems to me — 

Q. It might not be two years ago. 

A. Your statement was that it was two years ago. 

@. How many patients do you know of who received 
strychnine in an overdose at any time while you were there? 

A. I cannot remember any specific case. I have a faint 
recollection that there was a case some time ago. Just what 
the case was, or the particulars, I cannot remember. 

(. How many patients have’ received an overdose of 
medicine ? 

A. Idonot know. I do not know that there have been 
any. 

Alderman NoLan. — When ? 

Mr. Dopprns. — Since he has been on the island. 

@. You do not know that there are any? 

A. Ido not think that there are any., 

(). You do not know whether the medical examiner was 
ever notified in any of these cases? 
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A. Which case? 

@. Any of the cases down there where death has occurred 
from any overdose. 

A. Never to my knowledge. 

Q. Was Dr. Harris, Dr. Draper, or Dr. Stedman ever 
notified ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Do you remember John Sheridan ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you get permission to autopsy that body ? 

A. Well, I cannot remember that; those matters are left 
practically in the hands of the first medical officer. 

Do you know anything about Kate Barcello? 

A. Iremember a patient by that name; yes. 

(). Was that body autopsied ? 

A. I think it was. 

(). Did you get permission ? | 

A. Ido not think we did. I think that came under the 
three days case. What we call a three-day case, an un- 
claimed body. 

(. Did you notify the relatives ? 

AY Yes, (sit; 

Q. Where? 

A. If I remember right they were in Canada somewhere. 
Some place in Canada. I cannot remember just where it was. 

Q. At what time? How long before you notified them ? 

A. As far as I know they were notified at once. The 
notification was sent out by the first mail following the 
death. These questions of dates, and day of the month, and 
names, I cannot remember off-hand. 

(). Her sister was in Canada? 

A. I think that is the one. 

Q. Well, now, to get that answer back — how did the 
answer come back ? 

A. Which answer? 

Q. With regard to that body? 

A. Ihad a communication from the sister, if I remember 
rightly, concerning the disposition of the body, some time 
afterwards. I cannot remember just when it was. The 
letters are on file there. 

(. I mean the date, after you wrote asking for permis- 
sion. Howsoon did you get word back, and how did you 
get it back? 

A. Concerning the case? 

Q. Yes; concerning the body; whether you had permis- 
sion to autopsy or not? 
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A. If I remember rightly, there was a telegram received. 
I am not sure about it, however. It seems to me there was 
a letter later, but I cannot swear to it. 
Q. Then the autopsy was performed before the telegram 
was received, was it? 
A. Oh, yes; I think it was. 
Q. Don’t you think when a person sends a telegram they 
use every effort they can to notify as quickly as possible? 
A. It looks that way; yes. 
Q. You did not wait to receive anything of that kind? 
A. We waited the required length of time by law. 
Q. Iknow; but to geta letter up to Canada and an answer 
back how long did you wait? 
We waited the three days. 
Are you sure you waited the three days? 
I think we did. 
Three days after the letter was mailed ? 
After the death of the patient. 
I mean after the letter was mailed ? 
I do not know about that. 
But that is the time of notice? 
That has nothing to do with the date of death. 
But you may have delayed in sending the letter? 
As a matter of fact, we did not delay in sending the 
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You have got a copy of the letter? 
We have a copy of the letter; yes, sir.. 
. And you received a telegram back not to autopsy 
the hody ? , 

A. We received a telegram; I do not remember just the 
date. 

@. How can you remember that you waited for three 
days. 

is I say that on general principles, that is all, that we 
never autopsy a body before the three days are up. The 
records show it; the records for the case can be referred to. 

@. Now, as regards the paying for the expenses of send- 
ing out doctors to get permission for autopsies, what do you 
pay that out of? 

A. What do we pay it out of ? 

Q. Yes. How do you pay those bills? 

A. It is paid in the monthly cash account, my own per- 
sonal monthly cash account, through the city auditor. 

Q. You pay it out of the city cash, don’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I thought you said you put in the bill to the city 
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auditor fora number. I understood you this morning that 
you sent in other bills to the city auditor? 

Alderman NouAn. — Mr. Dobbins, allow me. I think 
they have a contingent fund that covers that. 

Q. Is it the petty cash that you draw that you pay this 
amount out of ? 

A. Well, that bill is presented the same as all the other 
bills at the end of the month, or the first of the month, and 
it is signed by me, and it goes through the regular course 
with the other bills, and is approved by the trustees. 

(). Does it mention what it is for? 

A. ‘Yes, sir; it is itemized. 

Q. Do you remember when all those orderlies resigned ? 

ots ww 2Y 6S Sir: 

Q. About what time was it? 

A. Well, it was last spring sometime. I do not remem- 
the date. 

Q. About what month? 

A. I don’t remember. 

@. Why did they resign ? 

A. Their reason is me was that they were dissatisfied 
with the work. 

Q. What? 

A. That is, part of them. That was the reason given 
by some of them. The reason that one of them went was — 
at least the reason he gave me was he went because the 
others did, and had no special reason for going. The others 
wanted to go and he thought he would go because they 
went. | 
Q. They all went out together. Well, they gave in their 
notices ? 

A. Yes, but I do not think they all went the same day ; 
I think their notices took effect at different dates —I think a 
week apart, one or two of them. 

Q. They gave you an opportunity to get other orderlies, 
didn’t they ? 

A. They gave me a notice; they did not want to, but I 
compelled them to. 

(. They did not want to? 

A. No. 

Q. Didn’t they offer to give you a notice ? 

A. No, sir; they were going to leave at once — two of 
them, especially. 

Q. Now, will you tell the committee just what brought 
this about ? 

A. Which? 
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Q. These orderhes leaving at that time? 

A. Why, they were asked to do some work that we 
thought was proper for them to do, and they oe differ- 
ently, and they did not want to do it. 

Q. What was that work? 

A. It was taking care of the dressing-cans and sputum 
cups. 

Q. Sputum cups? 

A. Emptying them ; ee) andthe dressings. The sputum 
cups and dressings. 

Q. You let them go because they refused to do that 
work. Is that it? 

A. I had nothing to say about it; they went themselves 
of their own free will. 

Q. Oh, but they refused to do this work, you say. Is 
that what I understand? And you let them go? 

A. I had nothing to say about it; they resigned. 

(. They wanted somebody else to do that, didn’t they ? 

A. They thought it was not their duty to do it. They 
were ordered to do it by one of the officers, I think, and they 
took exceptions to it. 

(. Who ordered them to do it? 

A. I think Dr. Cox asked them to do it. 

Q. Dr. Cox asked them ? 

A. I think so. 

(. After they resigned, didn’t you recommend that some- 
body be employed to clean those sputum cups? 

A. That was some time afterwards. 

Q. The next meeting afterwards? 

A. Well, I do not remember. 

Q. Well, now, I guess we can find that out. Didn't 
you recommend to the Board of Trustees that somebody be 
employed to clean those sputum cups? 

A. Yes, I did, but I do not know just when though. 

Q. And the trustees gave you permission right away ? 

Age ay es;-sir. : 

Q. To have that done. Don’t you think the orderlies 
were right when they thought somebody else ought to clean. 
them — do that work ? 

A. Ido not know why they should. I have done work 
that was worse than that. 

Q. I understand, but you acknowledged that they were 
right when you went to the trustees and asked for somebody 
else to do that work? 

A. Well, they had other work to do that I considered 
more important, not because it was beneath them to do it. 
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That was the ground they took; that the work was beneath 
them and they ought not to do it, and they did not do it as 
orderlies, and I took exceptions. I have done work that was 
more unclean than that is. 

Q. You did not think they ought to do that work? 

A. That is the point I am trying to make. They took 
exceptions, because they thought they were too good to do it. 
That was the exception. 

Q. The trustees thought that there ought to be somebody 
else to do that work? 

A. They endorsed my opinion of the matter; that is, as 
to who should do it. 

Q. They did not question it at all? - 

A. No; but the reason I asked for a man to do it was 
not because I thought it was work they shouldn’t do, but 
because I thought they had to do too much. 

@. Before that time you never asked the trustees to give 
you a man, did you? 

A. Because they had done it and we had never had any 
trouble. 

@. They brought you to that point and let you see that 
there ought to be somebody else ? 

A. Certainly, because they had other work that I thought 
‘was more lmportant. 

@. And there is somebody now other than orderlies 
doing that work? 

A. There was a month ago, or six weeks ago. 

Q. Did you consider that a good business arrangement, 
to let those orderlies go on that account? 

Yes, sir. 

You did? 

I considered it as a matter of discipline. 

Who was acting as orderly right after that? 

Well, I cannot remember. 

Wasn't it the inmates ? 

Inmates did the work afterwards — some inmates. I 
do not know just what work they did. 

Q. You did not get orderlies right away, did you? You 
had some trouble in getting orderlies ? 

A. I had trouble in getting orderlies ; yes. 

Q. That is why I do not consider it good business policy 
to do such a thing as that. How long after they left before 
you had those places filled ? 

A. Icannot say. I filled them as soon as I could. 

Q. When they gave you notice that they would leave, 
did you notify the trustees of that? 
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A. I don’t remember. I might have proceeded in the 
same way I have in other cases. I never notified the 
trustees when the orderlies left, and it has never been 
the custom on Long Island. 

They never left before? 

A. They left before, many of them. 

Q. But ina body? 

A. They never left in a body. 

(. But that time they all left? 
A 
Q. 

de 
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Yes; but not on the same day. 
How long after that before you got orderlies — paid 
rlies I mean? 

A. Icannot say. I cannot remember. 

(). Was it a week ? 

A. Well, possibly ; but when we did get orderlies I did 
not get them all at one time; we got possibly one or two, 
and some time later another one or two. 

Q. Did you ever know of incisions made in bodies ? 

A. Incisions made in bodies ? 

@. Yes, in order to get autopsies ? 

A. Never to my knowledge. 

Q. Did you ever know of a second dinner for the nurses 
and officers when the chicken came back ? 

A. I know there was one Sunday that the chicken was 
bad and the nurses objected. I think that that day there 
was something else provided. [am sure there was. 

Mr. Dopsins. — That is all I want to ask. 

Q. (By Alderman Noxtan.) Dr. Hartwell, in talking 
over the autopsy on Mr. John Sheridan, do I understand you 
to say that you do not know whether they got permission 
from the relatives, or looked up the relatives ? 

A. I do not remember. If I remember right that was 
a case where the relatives could not be found. 

@. You said the first medical officer had charge of the 
ease. Do I understand the first medical officer had a right 
to perform an autopsy without your consent on a slip ? 

A. Not always — 

Q. Then you must have known something about the case, 
if you gave your consent? 

A. Of course, but it is a matter of memory. I give per- 
mission for every autopsy, and the slips are on file. Some of 
them I remember and some I cannot. I am pretty sure an 
autopsy was performed on the body, and I think it was — 
it was a body that was not claimed, and it seems to me that 
it was a body where the relatives were found later on; some 
time later. 
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-Q. Can you tell the committee where the relatives were 
found and when they were found ? 

A. I cannot remember. 

@. Will you find that out? 

A. I have no way of finding out where they were found. 
If I remember correctly the body was claimed. We have a 
receipt for the body by the undertaker and the captain of 
the boat. 

Q. Was there any controversy with regards to claiming 
the pay before the parties came to get it? 

I think not. 

You are sure of that, are you? 

I do not remember of any. 

Do you know where the body was shipped to? 

No, I cannot tell. 

They have got a record of it down there ? 

The record shows the name of the undertaker who 
took it and signed for it, but we have no way of knowing 
where the bodies go unless we learn it accidentally. 

Q. Does the registry show nots Mr. Sheridan lived 
previous to going there? 

A. ‘The registry shows the didvess that he gave; but if I 
remember correctly he was not there. It is on file. 

Q. Do you know that the registry shows that ? 

A. I cannot swear that I saw it; no. 

Q. You think it does. With regard to this three-day 
case, doctor, it is rather obscure to myself; I do not know 
about the rest of the committee. What do you mean bya 
three-day case? . 

A. The law says that within three days we shall send 
every unclaimed body to the different medical schools for 
dissection. 

Q. The law says what? 

A. Within three days we shall send every unclaimed 
body to the medical schools for dissection. 

Q. I thought it said “after”? 

A. No; I think you will find it says “within,” and we 
have been in the habit of holding them three days. 

Q. Was the body of Miss Barcello sent to the college or 
buried ? 

A. It was buried on Long Island. 

Q. Then, what do you mean, when you said that after 
three days’ interval she was buried there ? 

A. The three days do not refer to the burial at all. 

Q. Within that time? 

At the request of Alderman Nolan, the Clerk read Chap- 
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ter 77, Sections 1 and 2, of the Revised Laws of Massa- 
chusetts, as follows: 

“Section 1. Upon the written application of the dean or 
other officer of any medical school established by law in this 
commonwealth, the overseers of the poor of a city or town, 
the trustees for children, the pauper institutions trustees, 
the insane hospital trustees and. the penal institutions com- 
missioner of the city of Boston, the trustees and superintend- 
ent of the state hospital, state farm or other public institu- 
tion supported in whole or in part at the public expense, 
except the soldiers’ home in Chelsea, shall give such dean or 
other. officer permission to take, within three days after 
death, the bodies of such persons who die in such town, city, 
city institution, state hospital, state farm or public institution 
as are required to be buried at the public expense, to be 
used within the commonwealth for the advancement of 
anatomical science; but such permission shall not be given 
to take the body of any soldier or sailor, known to be such, 
who served in the war of the rebellion or in the war between 
the United States and Spain. In giving such permission, 
regard shall be had to preserving as far as practicable a fair 
proportion between the number of students in attendance at 
such institutions and the number of such bodies delivered to 
them respectively. 

‘Section 2. Such dean or other officer, before receiving 
any such dead body, shall give to the board or officer sur- 
rendering the same to him a sufficient bond with condition 
that such body shall be used only for the promotion of 
anatomical science within this commonwealth, and in such 
manner as in no event to outrage public feeling, that, 
after having been so used, the remains shall be decently 
buried, that it shall not be so used for fourteen days after 
death and that it shall, during said fourteen days, be kept in 
a condition and place to be viewed by any person, at all 
reasonable times, for the purpose of identification.” 

Q. Doctor, in regard to the three days I can_ hardly 
understand. When did you perform the autopsy on the 
body of this woman? How soon after death? 

A. Well, I say, as I said before, it was after three days, I 
cannot tell just when. 

Q. How long under the law, as you understand it, can 
you hold the body pending a search for the relatives ? 

A. According to the law I have to send the body to the 
medical school as soon as she dies unless she has relatives. 

Q. Iam talking about the bodies that you have autopsied 
and that are buried on the island; or do you send those first 
to the medical schools ? 
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A. The medical schools refuse to receive bodies after 
they have been autopsied. They won’t receive them. 

@. When did they start to refuse to receive them? 
During your time there ? 

A. No; it was before I was there. 

@. To receive, you said, doctor? 

A. I said the medical schools refuse to receive a body 
that has been autopsied, for dissection. 

@. Did you know when Miss Barcello died that her 
sister was living in the convent of the Sacred Heart in 
London, Ontario ? 

A. I knew from the reference on the slip. | 

@. You had the reference there, and you thought by 
sending a letter from here to Canada and expecting an 
answer back in that limited time that you were doing justice 
to either the dead or living. Can you not send a telegram 
as far away as that and get an answer within a few hours? 

A. We never have been in the habit of sending telegrams 
to relatives. It was merely a question of establishing a prece- 
dent. 

@. Iam asking if you think it would be a fair and just 
way to do in that instance, to get a reply in time? 

A. Ido not think it would be fair. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Because if we did it for one we would have to do it 
for others. 

Q@. They do not all live in Canada? 

A. A good many of them live as far away as Canada. 

@. And you always send a letter? 

AREY €8, Rit. 

Q. And if a person. says their relatives live in California, 
would you send a letter also? 

Aw. YY es, Sit, ' 

Q. And expect to get an answer within three days? 

A. Ido not say that we expect to get an answer. 

Q. You only do that as a matter of form then? 

A. I did it as a matter of duty and law. I had to live up 
to the law. 

Q. You did not seem to care whether you got a reply 
back or not? 

A. I never made that statement. 

Q. Iinfer that from what you said. I asked you if the 
registry showed that a person’s folks live in California, say, 
and you wanted to get permission to perform an autopsy, 
would you send a letter to California, and whether you gota 
letter or not, in the meantime, whether you would be justified 
in performing that autopsy pending the receipt of a reply ? 
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A. Yes, sir; I should. 

Q. Don’t you think you would be violating the law of 
decency and the law of the city when you do that? 

A. Ido not think it is indecent to perform an autopsy. 

Q. Itis when you haven’t the authority to do it. Did 
you think you had a right to use people as you saw fit on 
that island ? 

A. JI think I had. 

Q. You say it takes five days to go by mail to California, 
and five days to get back, and I wondered whether or not, if 
they had relatives residing in California, whether you used 
the mail or telegraph in order to get permission to perform 
an autopsy on the body? | 

A. Inever used the telegraph, or telephoned people for 
permission to perform an autopsy, except by special request. 
There have been cases where they have asked us to telegraph 
or telephone if anything happened, and we have done so. 
Otherwise we send a letter. If we did it for one we would 
have to do it for others. 

Q@. You would not have to do it for everybody. If they 
lived so far away, it would be requisite to get an answer 
in the proper time. 

A. Where are you going’ to draw the line? The law 
says we Shall send a body to the school within three days. 

(. This body was buried on the island, doctor. I con- 
fine my question to this particular body. Wouldn’t your 
judgment tell you, doctor, when you sent your letter to the 
Sacred Heart Convent of London, Ontario, that you would 
not have time to get a reply back by mail within the time of 
the death and the performing of the autopsy on her body? 

A. It would be impossible to do that. It would be im- 
possible to get a letter back in time, within three days. 

Q. Then what was your object in sending the letter ? 

A. It was my duty to notify her people of the death — 
her relatives or friends. 

Q. Did you think that would cover you if anything turned 
up, and your position would be all right if you sent the 
letter? You allow now that you did not expect to get 
a letter in time? 

A. Cover me in what way? 

Q. In performing the autopsy. She had known friends 
whom you had a right to notify? 

A. Yes, I considered it so. 

Q. Did you very often do that down there? Did you 
very often during your term as superintendent do that same 
thing or something equivalent in other cases ? 
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A. We have always pursued the same proceeding in all 
cases. 

Q. You used the word “we.” What do you mean by 
“we ?? : 

A. I mean the officials. 

Q. You mean the superintendent of the institution ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. (By Councilman Conway.) Do you know what was 
the cause of the bad condition of the chicken that the nurses 
objected to eating? 

A. The cause of it? 

Q. Yes? 

A. I do not know what the cause was; I think the 
chicken was old, that is all. 

Q. Chicken which had been kept a long time on ‘the 
island, or was it old when it came to the island? 

A. No; it was frozen chicken in the first place. It came 
frozen and was thawed out, and after it was thawed I presume 
it could not stand the temperature, that is all, and began to 
decompose the same as any meat will, or animal matter. 

(). Before it was good? 

ee PR: 

@. JI am somewhat interested in those shingles, doctor, 
so I will go back to that. Were all those shingles that 
you bought up to the 24th of May used? That is to say, 
from the Ist of March up to the 24th of May or of April, 
used in shingling the farmer’s cottage ? 

A. Twenty-fourth of March until when? 

@. Well the last lot I believe came about the 24th of 
April; that lot that you made reference to this morning — I 
forget what you said — something like fifteen. The second 
lot anyway. The second lot you said you thought — there 
was one lot came the 30th of March and another lot came the 
24th of April? 

A. Well, Ido not think they: were used for any other 
purpose. There was some patching done on the roof of the 
barn, but I think that was before these shingles came. I am 
not positive, however. 

Q. When was the patching done on the roof of the barn ? 

A. Isaid I thought that was before these shingles came; 
I am not sure. 

Q. Haven't you said that you thought there were about 
3,000 shingles used in all, between the shingling of the roof 
and the farmer’s cottage? Something in the neighborhood 
of 8,500 shingles? 

A. I think there was 1,500 bought in the first lot, and 
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they were all used, and if I remember rightly the next lot 
was 2,000, and I do not think all those shingles were used; 
I am not sure and cannot say positively. 

Q. Doctor, do you recollect now, on the 380th of March 
5,000 shingles going to Long Island ? 

A. Thirtieth of March? 

(yo < Yesnair 

A. No; I cannot remember. 

Q. Do you remember on the 24th of April 8,000 shingles 
going to Long Island? 

A. No; I cannot remember the dates. 

Q. Do you remember at any time when 8,000 shingles 
came to Long Island ? 

Ave No 3: I don’t. 

@. Could there have been, at two different times, 8,000 
shingles go to Long Island without your knowledge ? 

A. No; I do not think so. 

Q. Well, the fact of it is, doctor, that the City of Boston 
has paid for 8,000 shingles on Long Island, and you do not 
recollect them ever being used there? ‘The most you recol- 
lect is 3,500 shingles being used ? 

A. I am speaking from: memory alone, and you have 
notes there to refer to. I do not remember distinctly. 

Q@. You have spoken of these two lots very definitely ? 

ARS Yessir. 

@. And you remember about how many came in one lot, 
but you do not remember so much about the other lot, and 
you think it was about 1,500, and your memory seemed to 
be very good about that, because you and the carpenter 
had been speaking about that, and consequently you know — 
what I am trying to get at is whether they were used on the 
cottage, and where they were used, and whether they were 
used on the island ? 

A. The vouchers for the bills bought by the carpenter 
show whether or not the shingles came there. 

Q. Would it be impossible for 8,000 shingles to get on 
the island since the 1st day of January without your know- 
ing that there was that quantity received ? 

A. No. If they came there I am pretty sure I should 
know it. 

Q. Would it be probable that that number could be used 
before you left there without you knowing where they were 
used? 

A. No, sir; I do not think they could. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any questions by anyone? 

Q. (By Alderman FLANAGAN.) Doctor, I would like 
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to ask you what is the temperature of the morgue down there 
usually ? 

A. What time of the year? 

Q. Well, in the summer, along about this time of the 

ear ? c 

A. Well, I imagine now it is in the vicinity — what part 
of the morgue do you mean? 

@. The ice box, where bodies are kept. 

A. Probably in the vicinity of fifty; forty-eight or fifty. 

@. Do you think that is cold enough? 

A. No; Idonot. Ido not think the facilities for keep- 
ing bodies there are sufficient. It is pretty poor, but is the 
only place we had to keep them, and that is all we can do. 
We never could get it cold enough for the bodies where the 
bodies are kept. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that some of the bodies are kept on the 
floor, where the temperature is not fifty or forty-eight? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What is the temperature there? 

A. The same as it is outside; probably a little cooler on 
account of the ice box. 

@. May be ninety or more? 

A. Ipresume if the temperature outside was ninety, in 
there it might be eighty. I think the presence of the ice box 
next to it might cool it off that amount. 

@. You do not think that is right, do you? 

A. No; I do not. 

(). About the chicken that they served down there to the 
officers, doctor, don’t you think that the cook who cooked 
those chickens ought to have known that they were bad 
before he cooked them ? 

A. Ishould think so; yes. 

Q. And yet they served them on the table? 

A. They apparently did that day. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.) Do you remember any time 
when there were but two urinals in the hospital ? 

fae eNO, Bir. 

Q. Might there be times when you did not know about it? 

A. Oh, yes; it could be possible. I probably would not 
know if there were only two. 

Q. It was never drawn to your attention, was it? Were 
you ever notified it was in that condition ? 

A. Ido not remember of ever being. 

(Q. But it might have been ? 

A. That condition might have existed, yes, and I not 
know it. 
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Q. Now, as regards the morgue — has your attention been 
called to the condition of it; that the bodies were in bad 
condition, very much decomposed, ought to be buried? 

A. Why, occasionally my attention has been drawn to 
the fact that the bodies were in bad condition; yes. 

Q. What did you do about those cases ? 

A. Various things. ‘Some of those bodies were bodies I 
was keeping for good reasons; some the relatives had said 
that they would take, and did not live up to their agree- 
ment. There was one occasion when a body was taken out 
of the ground and was claimed by relatives, and had been in 
the ground a good many months, and I had to take it out 
and put it in the morgue. While it was in there of course 
the — 

Q. How long was it there? 

A. It was there over night. 

Q. Only over night ? 

A. 1 think that was all. 

J. Now about bodies that were in the morgue a long 
time and never were in the ground. 

A. What about them? 

Q. Were they ever so bad that there were maggots on 
them ? 

A. Ido not believe so. I never saw it. 

(). Did you ever give orders to have the morgue fumi- 
gated ? 

A. I never gave orders, but the morgue was fumigated 
following this case that I spoke of that was taken out of the 
ground. 

What time was that ? 

What time of year? 

What time of year; yes? About what month? 

I think it was this last spring sometime. 

This last spring ? 

I think so. 

That body that was taken up — wasn’t that put in 
the i ice chest, or was it laid on the floor? 

A. I think that was laid on the floor. It would not have 
been any good to put that on the ice; it was all decomposed. 

Q. Was there ever a body in the ice chest, that was all 
decomposed ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Was there any time last fall that the morgue had to 
be fumigated ? . 

A. Ido not remember. I remember only one time. As 
I say, I think that was in the spring. It might have been 
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last fall. I do not remember, but I think it was in the 
spring. It was the only time I remember of it being 
fumigated. 

Q. Could not bodies be there and be.in that condition 
and you not know — bad condition ? 

A. Oh, yes; they could. 

@. They could. Could it be fumigated without your 


knowing? 
AN eS. 
(. Is it likely to have been ? 
A. No. 
Q. Who had charge of it? 
A. The first medical officer. 
(). The first medical officer. He could order it to be 


fumigated without informing you of it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now as regards that body of Miss Barcello. How 
soon after death did you receive a telegram back? 

A. I cannot remember. 

@. You cannot remember. Miss Morris testified that she 
had heart trouble. Were you aware of it? 

No, sir. 

You never were aware of it? 

No-Ssir: 

Did you ever hear of it? 

I have heard lots of things. 

I suppose you did. But did you ever hear that? 
I have heard it from her; yes. 

Well, then, you must have been aware of it. 

But that does not make it so, though. 

Do you know of any stimulants being cut off from 
patients in the hospital? 

A. What patients? 

Q. Well, any of the patients ? 

A. Isuppose they have. It is every day treatment, that 
is. Stimulants are given and cut off and given over again. 
That is a matter of routine treatment in any hospital, and 
there is no reason why it should not be there. I suppose it 
has been. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any questions by members 
of the committee ? 

Q. (By the CHarRMAN.) Doctor, I would like to ask 
you if there is any classification of inmates there on the 
island outside of the tuberculosis patients ? 

A. Yes, there is. 

Q. Will you name what they are? 
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The specific cases, as syphilis — 

Any other? 

In the female wards. 

Are there in the male wards? 

No, I think not. Iam not there now. 

Why do they have classification of the patients in the 
female wards and not in the male wards? 

A. For want of room. 

Q. Could not the disease be just as contagious among the 
men as among the women ? 

ADL PEE: 

Q. Why isn’t it so? 

A. The conditions are such it is harder to doit. It is 
practically impossible on account of lack of room — lack of 
accommodation. 

Q. Isn’t there a possibility of setting aside some part of 
some building on the island for cases of that kind, isolating 
men somewhere ? 

A. Not without a great deal of expense. 

Q. What would the necessary expense be ? 

A. A building would have to be fitted up practically as 
a hospital; it would have to have its own beds, linen, and 
combs and glasses, and its own toilet facilities, and its own 
dishes for serving the food, and it would be the same as 
establishing a new hospital. 

Q. Wouldn’t it be much better to go to some little 
expense in cases of that kind than to have it become con- 
tagious and affect other people who are not troubled with 
the disease when first admitted to the island? 

A. I think, of course, the ideal way would be to separate 
and classify the different diseases, but at Long Island it is 
not practicable, and you cannot do it under the present 
conditions. 

Q. It is practical in the cases of the tuberculosis patients. 
Now, isn’t the other disease just as contagious as that is ? 

A. No, no; not near. 

Q. Doesn't the Board of Health say that it is? 

A. Ido not think they do; I do not know as they make 
any comparison between the two cases. 

Q. Ido not think they do, because they are two separate 
diseases. Isn’t it a fact that the law recognizes that it is a 
contagious disease ? 

A. It is not contagious. It is infectious, but it is not 
contagious. 

(). It is infectious ? 

An» 'Yes. 


OPOPor 


- 
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@. Well, it must be contagious, then? 

A. No; not necessarily so. 

Q. Do you remember the case of one Morris Horn, who 
was on the island at one time? 

Yes, sir. 
Was that.a very bad case ? 
Yes; it was quite bad. 
How bad ? 
He was in rather an advanced state of specific disease. 
The law uses the word ‘contagious ” here or “infec- 
tious symptoms,” so that applies to this specific disease. It 
says, “An inmate of a public charitable institution or a 
prisoner in a penal institution, who is afflicted with syphilis, 
shall be forthwith placed under medical treatment, and if, 
in the opinion of the attending physician, it is necessary, he 
shall be isolated until danger of contagion has passed, or the 
physician determines that his isolation is unnecessary. If, at 
the expiration of his sentence, he is afflicted with syphilis in 
its contagious or infectious symptoms; or, if, in the opinion 
of the attending physician of the institution or of such phy- 
sician as the authorities may consult, his discharge would be 
dangerous to public health, he shall be placed under medical 
treatment and cared for as above provided in the institution 
where he has been confined until, in the opinion of the 
attending physician, such symptoms have disappeared and 
his discharge will not endanger the public health.” Now, 
you say that this Horn was in a pretty bad state ? 

A. Yes, I thought so. 

@. Was that known to anybody outside of the officers of 
the institution at Long Island ? 

A. Well, I do not know. I cannot say that. 

Q. Is it a fact that Horn was sent from the hospital up 
to Boston here, and was sent back by the Board of Health, 
to your knowledge ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Would your records state it if he was? 

A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Did he leave the island, to your knowledge, at any 
time while he had that— from the first time when he went 
there until he left? 

While he had this syphilis? 

es. 

Why yes, I think he left once. 

And came back again ? 

Yes. 

Do you understand under what circumstances he 
came back ? 


OPOopop 
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A. No; I do not remember. 

Q. During the time that he was at the island he was at 
the hospital part of the time, was he not? 

Ay. * Xea: 

Q. Then he was taken from the hospital and allowed to 
roam around the island, as I understand it ? 

A. I think he had the liberty of the island a good part 
of the time while he was there, the same as the other 
patients. 

@. And when he wasn’t in the hospital ? 

A. Yes, and when he wasn’t in the hospital. 

Q. Was he afterwards taken from the hospital, and hos- 
pital treatment stopped, and allowed to stay at the institution ? 

A. I think he was. I think he went to the institution 
while he was there. I am quite sure that he did. 

Q. Was there ever, to your knowledge, any objection on 
* the part of some of the healthy inmates of the institution, 
with regard to having this man amongst them ? 

A. Not that I remember. 

Q. How often was he sent to the hospital, to your knowl- 
edge? Do you say he was there first when he first came 
down? 

A. He went to the hospital when he first came there, if I 
remember rightly, and stayed a while, and went over to the 
house building. 

@. The institution ? 

A. AndIdo not know whether, or not, he went to Boston 
from the institution or from the hospital — I cannot remember. 

Q. As far as you understand he came back again? 

A. He came back — yes. 

Q. But you do not understand whether he came back by 
orders of the Board of Health or not? 

A. Ido not know that he did. 

Q. Do you know what eventually became of Horn? 

A. I think he was committed to the insane hospital. 

Q. At Austin Farm? 

A. I think so. 

(). Was he insane, or was it because of his disease, that 
it had become so apparent that it was necessary to do this, 
and they didn’t have any place to keep him? 

A. No; he was-adjudged insane, I think, by Dr. Jelly. 

Q. Did he show any symptoms of it to your knowledge? 

A. Yes. 

@. You do not know whether the Board of Health had 
examined either for insanity or for disease ? 

A. Ido not know. 
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Q. Well, is it a fact that you could be superintendent of 
the island, and have this thing going on down there without 
haying any of the doctors report the fact to you or not? 

A. What thing. 

@. The case of Horn, so as to bring it to your attention 
to such an extent that you would remember it? 

A. Iknow about Horn. I say I know what he was sent 
away for, and I know he was there several times, and that he 
had delusions, and was sent to the insane hospital. 

Q. He was discharged from the hospital and sent over to 
the institution, and there was objection by some of the men 
to his being around there. Would you be likely to know it. 
through the relief officer or any of the men? 

J think I would. 

And he was sent back ? ; 

I know he was, but I do not know who sent him. 
Would the Board of Health send him back ? 

Not necessarily. 

With a note? 

Not to me; they have a permit at the office here at 
28 one: square, aN registration office, and at the bottom of 
it it usually says that they were sent by the Board of Health. 
T do not see those, only by accident. 

Q. Whom do they give those cards to when they go to 
the island ? 

A. They go to the medical officer. 

Q. Are they not filed in the office of the superintendent? 

A HVS 

Q. Wouldn’t you be likely to see them if they came down 
with a card? 

A. Not unless I went there to look over the admissions. 

Q. Are you in the habit of doing that? 

A. Notasa rule. 

Q. Did you asa aun thing go through the hospital 
from time to time? 

A. Yes. 

@. How many times a day or week? 

A. Some days Ido not go through it at all, and other 
days I am through there two or three times. 

@. You do not know whether or not Horn was trans- 
ferred to the Austin Farm on account of his physical condi- 
tion or on account of his insanity, or both ? 

I know he was committed because he was insane. 
Did he still have the disease ? 

Now? 

At the time he was examined for his insanity ? 


>OPOPOD 


OPor 
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A. Oh, I think so; yes. 
Did you at any time have any conversation with 


A. Several times. 

Q. Did he talk as though he was insane? 

AvcYes: 

Q. Is there any Elecsinoativnn outside of — there are a 
number of cases of that kind on the island? 

A. A great many. 

@. And it is a fact that there isn’t any classification of 
inmates with the exception of tuberculosis ? 

A. <AsIsaid before the women are kept in a separate 
ward with the tuberculosis. The men are not for want of 
facility. We never had an opportunity. 

Q. Did you ever ask, during your administration, for 
facilities for that purpose ? 

mar No. 

Q. Are there any idiots or other insane persons on the 
island ? 

A. Idiots. 

Q. Do you think that is a proper place for them ? 

Ax Tido not: 

@. Did you ever make an attempt to have them removed 
from there to a more suitable place ? 

A. Ihave spoken of it; yes. 

Q. To whom? 

A. ‘To the trustees. 

@. What did they say, please? 

A. Well, they recognized the difficulty in transferring 
those cases, and I remember in two cases it was considered 
to be impossible to transfer them. 

Q. What? 

A. There were two cases that were transferred at one 
time, and they were sent back for want of room at the insti- 
tution where they were. 

(). Where was that? 

A. At Waverly. There are other cases there that in my 
judgment should be in Waverly but the institution at 
Waverly is overflowing, and it is practically impossible to 
get them there. 

Q. Can’t you have them transferred to the Austin Farm ? 

A. You cannot do it without a written commitment 
paper of insanity, and it is difficult to get an insanity expert 
to give those papers. 

Q. Couldn’t you get them there if you went there with 
the proper commissioners? Are they boys or girls? 
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A. Both. Children and adults, both. 

Q. Do you allow them to roam around amongst all the 
other people on the island ? 

A. Unless we consider them dangerous to the other 
inmates, or dangerous to themselves. 

Q. What reason is there that you cannot get commit- 
ment papers for these people for the Austin Farm or some 
other institution ? 

A. The classification at Austin Farm for mental cases does 
not include that class of cases; they are not considered 
insane; they are usually idiots or imbeciles and they belong 
to the Home for the Feeble Minded at Waverly, and that is 
the only home I know of in this State that provides for that 
class of patients. They would not take them there. 

Q. Have you ever been to the Austin Farm? 

AL INOS SIT: 

Q. So you do not know whether their cases are practi- 
cally the same as those at the Austin Farm or not? 

A. Ido not know. I have talked with Dr. Jelly several 
times about the cases, and to some of the doctors of the 
visiting staff. 

Q. How many of these people are there now on the 
island to your knowledge ? 

A. Roughly, there might be eight or ten. 

Q. Are there any contagious diseases down there not 
isolated that you know of? Those are practically all the - 
contagious diseases ? 

A. No; we occasionally have some skin diseases which 
are contagious or infectious but they are not serious cases. 

@. But liable to be so? 

A. They are not chronic. That we do not put in the 
same class with the others — tuberculosis and syphilis. 

Q. Do you know whether or not there has ever been any 
drilling of the inmates in case of fire ? 

A. A drilling of the inmates? 

Q. Drilling. 

A. Not of the inmates. 

Q). Any red lights placed in the halls for the purpose of 
showing the inmates in case of fire —and drawn to the atten- 
tion of the inmates ? 

A. There were red lights there. 

Q. Are they there now? 

A. I do not know. They were the ordinary white 
incandescent lights stained red. 

Q. You do not know whether they are there now or not. 
Were they when you left? 
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A. Ido not think they were all around. 

Q. Don’t you think it would be a good thing to have 
these lights placed showing the exits and drawing the atten- 
tion of the inmates to them in case anything of that kind 
should happen sometime — such as are commonly placed in 
hotels, and so forth? | 

A. I think it is a good idea. 

Q. But it has never been carried out to any extent. Did 
you know of the condition of these two nurses when they 
first came to the island, or were you there at that time 
doctor? I mean Miss Caldwell and Miss Genoud ? 

A. Ido not remember when they came. 

Q. How long, to your knowledge, did they serve at the 
island while you were there? 

A. Well, it was some time —I cannot remember how long. 
If I knew when they came there and when they went I 
could tell, but I do not. 

@. Did you notice any material change in their condi- 
tion from the time that they came until the time they left, or 
from the time that you first noticed them till the time they 
left ? 

A. No. I should say they were practically the same, they 
had occasional attacks of illness. 

(. The reason I asked the question was that one of the 
ladies stated at one time she lost something like thirty 
pounds while at the island owing to lack of food, and the 
reason [ asked you was to know whether you noticed the 
difference in looks or not. Did you notice whether their 
condition at the present time is any different from what it 
was at the time they left the island ? 

A. Their condition? 

Ooi Yes? 

A. I haven’t seen them only across the room at a glance, 
and did not take any particular notice of them. 

(. Doctor, will you tell me what is the difference between 
nursing — different kinds of nursing — between institution 
nursing and private nursing, and so forth? 

A. Well, a private nurse is more on her own responsi- 
bility. I won’t say that. They are accountable only to 
themselves for what they do. The institution nurse is more 
in charge of—an army nurse for instance is apt to be 
responsible for a great many people. 

Q. To a great many people? 

A. Responsible for a great many people. The duties of 
the army nurse I think are greater and more difficult than 
those of a private nurse. The nurse doing private work 
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is more apt to get more consideration from the physician 
than they are if they are doing work in the army or in 
institutions. 

Q. Isn’t it likely to be a fact, doctor, that private nursing 
is apt to be more tedious and tiring to a nurse than institu- 
tion work, even though she be better paid, because the patient, 
having money and wanting things that the doctor probably 
would not order, would be more or less cranky and impatient 
at times ? 

A. You say you think private work the harder? 

Q. On that account. 

A. No; I think private work is more interesting; I 
think that takes up a great deal of the fatigue that comes 
from institution work; it is not so much routine work. 

@. You mean the change from patients, one to another? 

A. It is more interesting; a nurse is apt to be more 
interested in the patient if they are taking care of one than 
if they are responsible for a great many. 

@. Are you familiar with the institution in the Adiron- 
dacks ? 

A. I do not know anything about it; I have heard a 
great deal about it. 

Q. To your knowledge, from what you have heard or 
know about it, could nurses who have worked there fifteen 
months find it easier than in a lying-in hospital ? 

A. It is according to what the work is there; if the 
work is satisfactory —if she did the work — and was satis- 
factory to the officers in charge. 

Q. If she could work at the lying-in, you think she 
could also work as an army nurse ? 

A. Not necessarily. 

@. Could she possibly ? 

A. It is possible; but I shouldn’t want to say that she 
would be able to. 

@. You mentioned something in regard to the head car- 
penter’s vouchers for shingles, etc., doctor — whom did you 
have reference to at that time? 

A. Mr. Cochrane. 

Q. He was recognized as the head carpenter then, and 
he kept all the vouchers, did he? 

A. No; all bills for lumber when they came to my office 
were sent to him for approval. 

Q. Did he receipt for that ? 

A. He signs his name for anything at the corner, which 
means that an amount of lumber has been received by him, 
and all the bills which I sign at the end of the month or the 
first of the month have been signed by Mr. Cochrane. 
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Q. Do you know whether he kept an account of those 
things privately or not? 

A. Ido not think he did. 

Q. He did. not keep any books there, but he was prac- 
tically regarded as the head carpenter. Did he do much 
work around the island? 

A. Yes; he worked practically all the time; he is busy 
all the time. 

Q. I believed you mentioned that he was competent. 
Did you find that he was a pretty good workman? 

A. He is not. 

‘Q. He isnot? Did you ever see much of his work? 

A. Quite a little. 

Q. What kind of work was it? That is, what was it on? 

A. Well, he did most any kind of work, jobbing — gen- 
eral jobbing work around the institution and buildings. 

Q@. Have you got any particular piece of work down 
there that you can refer to that you did not think was a 
pretty good job, which was done by him? 

A. I spoke to him about two jobs that I thought were 
poor. One of them did not amount to much and only 
showed the kind of work the man did, and the other was on 
a sun-house, which was a pretty poor piece of work. 

@. What was the other job? 

A. The other job was a little affair, setting a morticed 
lock —a morticed bolt in a door —that I did not think was 
a pretty good piece of work. 

. How was it compared with other kinds of work down 
there ? 

A. It is not so good. 

(. Is it much worse ? 

A. Well, I think there is quite a difference. 

Q. You think it is so much worse there ought to be $10 
difference in the pay, in addition to the fact that he was held 
responsible for the stock, tools, and so forth ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Doctor, did Dr. Dwight ever object to the way the 


_bodies were sent from the island to Harvard University, or 


the Harvard Medical School ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the reason of his objection ? 

A. He objected to their being autopsied. 

Q. Any other objection ? 

A. Not that I know of. He said — my inference was, in 
fact I am positive, that I know they would not receive bodies 
that have been autopsied, because they cannot dissect them. 
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That is, they cannot dissect the body part; they do not care 
to take the bodies from what they can get from the extremi- 
ties — that is, the arms and limbs —and his objection was 
that they had been used — that is, the chest and abdomen. 

(. Did he have any other objection ? 

A. Ido not think of any. I do not think he used the 
word autopsied —he used the words that they had been 
mutilated, and what he meant was, that they had been autop- 
sied. 

Q. Did he say that they were not in proper condition to 
be received in the medical school ? 

A. Ido not remember that. 

@. Did he ever object on the ground that any part of the 
body was missing ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that after an autopsy is held down 
there the parts of the body are taken for exhibits and for 
purposes of science, and so forth ? 

A. Well, they have been — not always. 

(. Of course, not always, but sometimes. And what 
becomes of those bodies? Are not some of those shipped to 
medical schools afterwards ? 

See Ce 

(). Those were all buried on the island ? 

SUNY GS gts 

@. About how many deaths do you have in a year down 
there, doctor? 

A. J think last year in the neighborhood of 250; I am 
not sure. . 

@. About how many autopsies ? 

A. One hundred and thirty I think last year. 

Q. Is there any number between that 130 that were 
autopsied and the 250 that died that were not autopsied and 
sent to medical schools ? 

A. Oh, yes; last year there were eleven — either eleven or 
thirteen sent to medical schools. 

Q@. Eleven that were not autopsied ? 

A. I think that is correct; yes. 

Q. That leaves about 109 that were buried on the island 
or sent to their friends? 

A. Oh, no; a great many were sent to the relatives. 

(). Either buried on the island or sent to relatives. So 
that out of 250 who died there were 141 you had for medical 
science and 109 sent to relatives or buried on the island? 

A. Well, if those figures are correct. 

(J. That is what I make it out here. What was the 
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reason, doctor, that these parts of hogs were shipped at the 
island without any weight, or crowding the different pieces, 
and so forth — simply shipped in barrels? 

A. I never knew that they were shipped that way. 
That book that Mr. Davidson, the storekeeper, had might 
say so many barrels of hams were sent; but I think you will 
find in the office a memorandum of the number of hams 
that that barrel contained — hams or shoulders of bacon, 
strips, whatever they were. 

Q. Mr. Davidson said that he did got weigh any? 

A. He never weighed them. 

@. And he says he does not always count them; simply 
puts them in the barrel and sends them off. So if the clerk 
in the office did not do it, and you did not do it, why then 
there is practically no account kept of the pounds or pieces. 
If he does not do it, who does, or who would be hkely to? 

A. If he does not, of course they are not counted. 

Q. Do you know whether or not there is any mutton used 
in the institution ? 

A. Which? What do you mean? For the officers? 

Q. No; for inmates. 

A. No; there has not been for some time. Some years 
ago there was. 


(. Not during your term ? 

A; -No; siz: 

Q@. You do not know any reason why it was stopped ? 

A. No especial reason. 

Q@. You say, then, they have it in the officers’ quarters. 

Ate 28s 

Q. They never buy anything for the institution — that 
is, of that kind? 

A. No, sir. 

@. So that practically their fare is fish and corned beef, 
or something of that kind? : 


A. Fish and beef and farinaceous foods and vegetables. 

@. Now, doctor, there are some of the inmates there 
whose board is paid. Now, can you tell me whether or not 
those inmates receive any different food from those whose 
board is not paid ? 

A. They do not. 

Q. They don’t? They do not receive any different 
treatment ? 

A. No,.sir. 

Q. It does not matter whether they are veterans or 
whether their board is paid by relatives or friends? 

A. It makes no difference. 
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Q. What becomes of that money paid for those people’s 
board ? 

A. Why it goes into the general city treasury, as I 
understand it. 

Q@. Into the treasury? Is it used for any purpose or 
purposes on the island ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Well, is it sent in bulk to the trustees after a certain 
amount accumulates ? 

A. No; there is.aebill made out and it is Bpetaned by the 
—as to the hability of it — by the registration office here in 
Court square, and the payment of it is made payable to the 
city. 

@. Do you know whether it is received by the city 
through the trustees or not? 

A. Ido not know. 

Q. But the officers on the island practically have nothing 
at all to do with it? 

A. ON OssSIr. 

Q. There isn’t any extra provision for those people 
whose board is paid ? 

peo esr. 

@. Do you think there should be, doctor? 

A. Ido not think so; it is not so in the other city insti- 
tutions. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that a man who goes down there and 
has his board paid, say $3 a. week or so, that he should 
receive some little better treatment than those who do not 
pay anything at all? 

A. Ido not want to consider the fact that the board that 
the person is getting — that possibly the food is worth more 
than that; they are simply charging one person for what 
he gets, and through the other person they are getting it 
back. I think it is the other way, and the person who gets 
it for nothing is the fortunate one, and the other pays for 
what he gets. 

Q. The man who goes there — 

A. He is simply more fortunate because this man’s 
friends will pay and the other man has not the money him- 
self. 

@. Aren't some of those people asked to work on the 
island ? 

A. Oh, yes; there isn’t any distinction made between 
them. 

Q. Some of them do work and have their board paid, or 
part of it paid, and do not receive any more or any less than 
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anybody else who does not have their board paid and some- 
times do not do any work. I just want to bring that out 
because I do not think it is a fair comparison between the 
two inmates. About how many inmates are there who have 
their board paid in whole or in part? 

A. There are a few who have State aid and a few who 
have pensions. ‘There are some who have pensions who 
refuse to pay their board. I cannot tell just how many, but 
there is one I know of now. 

Q. Do you keep an account of those who pay, and those 
who did not pay ? 

A. In the office in Boston. 

Q. You do not keep any down there? 

A. No. 

Q. So you do not know down there who pays and who 
does not unless it is told to you? 

A. No, sir; we have no means of knowing, unless by 
accident or inquiry. 

Q. The trustees never at any time, or anybody who has 
anything to do with the running of the institution in the city 
here — never at any time notified the authorities on the island 
that so and so’s board is being paid, or anything of that kind, 
do they ? 

A. No, there is no regularity about it. There is no 
special rule. | 

Q. Does it say, when he is admitted in his application, 
whether his board is being paid or not? 

A. It does not. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If it did you would know of course. 
Any questions by any members of the committee ? 

Q. (By Alderman FLANAGAN.) About how many times 
have you sent notices to the boss carpenter that you wanted 
him to do a certain job? That you had a job that you 
wanted done some place, and you notified or sent word to 
the carpenter shop that you wanted Mr. Cochrane to do the 
job? About how many times have you done that? 

A. I never was in the habit of sending that way; I was 
in the habit of sending my communication to Mr. Cochrane 
that I wanted work done, and it was optional with him 
whether he did it or the other man. 

Q. Haven’t you sent word to him several times that you 
wanted him to do a job? 

A. No, I don’t think I have. 

(). You are not sure? 

A. Iam not sure. 

Q. While you had a carpenter down on the island, how 
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was it that you sent word several times that you wanted him 
to do various jobs ? 

A. What jobs were they ? 

Q. Some jobs outside on the island; he did not name 
them ? 

A. I did not get your point. I do not see what point 
you are trying to make. 

Q. You say that Mr. Cochrane was not a competent man, 
and I want to prove that he was a competent man when you 
sent word to him that you wanted him to do the job. 

A. Ido not remember any such job? 

Q. Do you say that you never sent word to Mr. Cochrane 
that you wanted him to do a job? . 

A. Isay I do not remember. Suppose that he himself 
was to do a job — 

Q. You do not remember stating that fact? 

A. I never did unless it was because [ knew the other 
man was on some work. I might have done that. I 
cannot remember. I might have gone to him in a hurry for 
something I wanted done right away and asked him to do it. 

@. About how many patients have you down there at 
the island? 

A. Ihave said that I thought there were 250. 

Q. Do you know whether there are any more down there 
now than there were five years ago ? 

A. I wasn’t there five years ago. 

Q. You knew something about the island at that time? 

A. I know several years ago the hospital had more pa- 
tients than it has had in late years, for they were crowded in 
in a very unhygienic way. ‘There were a great many more 
than the hospitals should hold. 

@. You have more buildings down there now? 

SUEY 68; 

@. How is it then, doctor, that you cannot classify the 
patients down there? 

A. Because there is no room. 

@. You have more room and less patients ? 

A. I know, but that doesn’t necessarily show: that there 
is enough room. It might be more, but it is not enough. 

Q. About how many skin diseases do you have down 
there that are contagious ? 

A. Icannot say. Sometimes there is one and sometimes 
more. 

Q. And how many of syphilis? Do you know? 

A. It might average on the female side possibly ten or 
twelve cases, and on the male side possibly the same number; 
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but there are a great many cases there who have nervous 
diseases which are the result of syphilis, which are not 
curable. Probably the same number of men. ‘That is a 
rough guess. 

Q. Why is it, doctor, that you cannot put the skin 
diseases and syphilis patients in the same ward? It would 
not take up any more room, would it ? 

A. One ward has say twenty-five or twenty-eight beds. 
Now, if you have twelve beds occupied by contagious 
diseases you have got twelve other beds lying vacant, that 
you cannot use, and you have got patients in other beds 
who ought to have treatment. 

Q. Is there any time that you have? 

A. Oh, yes, a good many times. We have taken beds 
out and placed them in the wards a good many times to 
accommodate patients, especially in the winter time when 
they are crowded in there, very much crowded. 

(). Isn’t there a small ward down there where you can 
put ten or fifteen beds into it, where you can put ten or 
fifteen beds for patients with contagious diseases into it? 

A. Well, the only room there is a room that is used for 
a lecture room by the nurses; you might get in six or eight beds. 

Q. (By Alderman NouAn.) Doctor, in regard to the 
ease of Morris Horn, how long was he an inmate of the 
island? When did he first come there? 

A. Oh, it must be a year and a half or two years ago. 

Q. Two years ago? 

A. I think so. 

@. What was the reason of his going there? Did he 
receive medical treatment on the island? 


Aee=Didzhe? 
Ope Ves: 
Ae, Yes; 


@. What kind of medical treatment ? 

A. Well, I don’t know. Of course I would not know 
that anyway. I don’t know about the individual cases there 
in the hospital. I don’t come in direct contact with them. 

Q. Do you know of sending him over to the institution 
with syphilis ? 

A. I know one time that he was there —that was quite 
recently. 

Q. How long did he stay in the institution ? 

A. Ob, I cannot remember. 

Q. You say that is quite recently ? 

A. It seems to me that he was sent over there early this 
winter, or this year —the last of the winter. 
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Was it early this year? 

I think so. 

Didn’t he used to do some work? 

He used to work in the hospital. 

He did some work in the hospital, up to what time ? 
Well, I think he worked in the hospital practically 
up t o the time that he went over there. 

Q. What was he doing in the hospital ? 

A. It seems to me he was taking care of the floors, pol- 
ishing floors, or something of that sort, polishing the brass 
work, or one thing or the other. 

@. Did you know that he complained several times that 
he was not fit to work ? 

A. Well, he told me — he complained to me about the 
work once. 

@. When was that that he complained to you about the 
work ? 

A. Oh, I think it was in this winter — the first of the 
year. 

@. Not later than the first of the year? 

A. I don’t remember of his complaining to me. 

Q@. Did he ever complain to you that he was not getting 
any medical treatment since the first of the year this year? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

(. You would remember it if he complained to you? 

A. I think I would remember it; yes. 

Q. When did he first show symptoms of insanity to your 
knowledge? 

A. Well, it might have been two or three weeks before 
he was sent there. 

Q. When was he sent there, doctor? 

A. I don’t remember. I cannot remember. I imagine 
it was in June. 

Q. After you left? 

A. Qh, no, it was before I left. 

Q. How long before you left? 

A 

Q 

A 


= POPOP>O 


Oh, possibly a month. 

When did you leave the island? 

First of July. 

Do you know that I was talking to him on the 18th 
of June on the island? You say it was a month before you 
left ? 

A. Idon’t know. It is a matter of memory only. 

Q. It is not a month, or it was not a month before you 
left, if I was talking with him on the 18th of June. 

A. Well, it’s a matter of memory only. 
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Q@. Did you consider he was insane at that time, at the 
time of the first visit of the committee to the island ? 

A. The time the committee visited the island? 

@. The first tim e— the first time, the 18th of June. 

A. Why, if lL remember correctly, I had suspicions of his 
not being right mentally. 

Q. Did he complain that he was being abused by the 
inmates; that he was sent to the institution, and that they 
made it so unpleasant for him that he was forced to go back 
to the hospital; and that he was harrassed from one place: to 
the other ? 

A. Yes, he complained to me. 

Q. And don’t you think, doctor, that that abuse made 
him irritable and had some effect on his condition? © 

A. No; that was a symptom of the disease. 

@. Don’t you think that the treatment that he was 
recelving had some effect on his condition? | 

A. What treatment? 

(. I mean the treatment that he was receiving from the 
inmates of the institution — that everybody seemed to want 
to keep away from him and sort of ostracized him ? 

A. That was his delusion. 

Q. He didn’t seem to be talking like an insane man 
when he was talking to me. He seemed to be rational 
enough when he was telling me his story. 

A. I thought he was violent and hysterical. 

(). He said —and I asked some doctor there what trouble 
he had— what trouble it was—and he said he had some 
throat trouble; and he had a bandage about his throat. 

A. That was a gland—a suppurating gland — a small 
abscess. 


Sos 


When did Dr. Jelly examine him for insanity ? 
I don’t remember. 
Did he ever examine him for insanity ? 
Yes. 
Was it before you left the island? 
Yes, sir. 
How long before you left the island? 
Oh, possibly a couple of weeks. 
Possibly a couple of weeks before you left the island. 
How long before that was it that he was sent to Boston? 

A. I cannot tell. I would have to refer to the records. 
I don’t know. 

Q. Inregard to those children that are feeble minded 
down there. Isn’t there any institution in the State that 
will take them and take care of them? 


Prererer 
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A. The only institution that I know of is the Home for 
Feeble Minded Children at Waltham or Waverly. 

@. What kind of an institution is that at Baldwinsville? 

A. I think that is an institution for epileptics. 

Q. There are some up there that are weak minded, aren’t 
there ? 

A. Weli,a great many —vyes. I think they confine that 
hospital purely to epileptics. pileptics. may be feeble 
minded, but they confine it to epileptics. 

Q. What is the cause of those children down there being 
feeble minded, are they epileptic ? 

A. No. I don’t recall any of them. There are some 
that were born that way, due to injuries at the time of birth. 

@. Have you heard anything from Morris Horn since he 
was committed to the Austin Farm ? 

A. No, sir; I have not. 

Alderman Nouan. — That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any further questions by 
members of the committee? [If not, Mr. Dobbins, do you 
wish to ask any questions? 

Q. (By Mr. Dossrys.) Doctor, were you notified in 
regard to a fire at the hospital last April? 

A. Where was it? 

Q. A fire in the hospital ? 

A. Idon’t know whether it was in April or not. 

@. Were you notified when the beds were burned in the 
hospital last spring ? 

Aw “No. 

Q. Did you hear that there was a fire in the hospital ? 

A. I heard that there was some alcohol burned in the 
hospital, but I never heard that there was any bed burned in 
the hospital, if that’s what you refer to. I don’t know what 
you refer to. 

Q. Who oceupied the bed where the fire was ? 

A. Which fire — what fire? 

Q. The fire in the hospital last spring. Where did you 
say the alcohol was burned ? 


A. Well, that was a boy named Kelley. 

Q. That was a boy named Kelley ? 

An Yes, jStr. 

Q. What was the cause of his sickness ? 

A. Uremia. That was his sickness. That was not the 
cause. I don’t know what the cause was. 

Q. Did the clothes that were there on the bed catch fire ? 

Avr No. sir, 

Q. You said you didn’t know about it; if you didn’t 
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know about it, how do you know that the clothes didn’t 
catch fire ? 

Well, I was told that it didn’t. 

Who told you that it didn’t? 

Why, Dr. Cox. 

Who was the doctor in charge at that time ? 

Dr. Cox. 

Who was the doctor that had charge of the patient? 
I think it was Dr. Draper. 
Did Dr. Draper tell you anything about it? 

He didn’t tell me anything until I asked him about it 
some time later. Dr. Cox told me about it. 

Q. Will you tell the committee just what was told you 
about it ? 

A. Why, there was a small alcohol lamp that was used 
for giving hot-air baths, and during the hot-air bath this 
alcohol lamp was tipped over so that some of the alcohol ran 
out on to the floor. Naturally the blaze from the flame of 
the lamp ignited the alcohol, and the alcohol blazed up the 
same as any alcohol will on any plane surface. 

What time was that? In the day or night? 

I think that was in the afternoon. 

Were you on the island at that time? 

I think I was. 

You are sure it was in the afternoon? 

No, I am not sure. I said I thought it was. 

Are you sure that the clothes of the bed did not get 
on fire? 

A. Well, I had to take their word for it; I didn’t see it 
myself. People that were there say that it did not. 

Was the alcohol lamp defective in any way? 

No, sir. 

Did you investigate it to find out ? 

I have seen the lamp since. 

Did you look it up; or investigate the fire in any way ? 
I investigated it that far. I talked with Dr. Cox 
about it, and saw that it was a simple, unimportant affair 
that never amounted to anything, and that’s all there is about 
it; simply a lamp tipped out some alcohol, which blazed up 
the same as it would in any kitchen or in any household or 
anywhere; but it never burned a bed or did any damage 
whatever. 

Did it burn the patient’s leg? 

Nova? 

Or did it burn the patient’s feet? 

No, sir. ' 


ms 
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Q. Did you see them? 

A. I talked about it—TI am talking of my investigation 
of it. 

Q. You said you did not investigate it? 

A. I told you that I investigated the cause. 

(. How much investigating did you do? 

a I talked with Dr. Cox about it, and I talked later 


ith Dr. Draper about it. 

a. Did you see the patient ? 

A. I had seen him, and I saw him afterwards —I had 
seen him before. 

Q. Did you see him right after that? 

ASIN OfsSIL N10; 

@. How soon did he die after that? 

A. Idon’t remember. It seems to me it was a day or 
two afterwards. 

@. He died right afterwards ? 

A. What, sir? 

Q. He died right away after that burning? 

A. What do you call right away? 

(. After the fire, that he died? ~ 

The CHAIRMAN. — Ask him. how long after the fire did 
he die. 

(. How long after the fire did he die? 

A. I told you that I thought aday ortwo. I cannot say. 

Q. You didn’t say to me how long a time it was between 
the time of the fire and the time he died, did you? 

As Oh; yes,-did; 

@. And he was not burned ? 

A. I didn’t examine him all over. I simply looked at 
the boy. 

Q. You didn’t examine his leg? 

A. No, sir; I had no occasion to. 

9h NOU. say you made an investigation, did you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If you didn’t examine ‘him you didn’t investigate, 
did you? 

A. Well, why should I look at his leg? No one told 
me that his legs were burned. I was not supposed to know 
that the boy’s legs were burned. 

Q@. You were supposed to examine and to investigate. I 
want to know what examination you made, or what investi- 
gation ? 

A. I told you that I talked with Dr. Cox and with the 
other physician who was present at the time that alcohol 
burned, and I know from their testimony that the clothes. 
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were not burned, and that the patient himself was not burned 
at all. There was nothing burned. Even the floor was not 
burned. It was simply the alcohol that blazed up from the 
floor. He was an eye-witness of the fire. 

Q. Did Dr. Draper make a statement in the dining-room 
that he had had a hard time of it with the alcohol lamp? 

A. Idon’t know. I have not been in the dining-room. 
Possibly some of the other people that were there might say 
so, but I don’t know. 

How old was this young man or boy, this patient? 
Oh, possibly sixteen or seventeen years old. 

A young man? 

A boy, yes; a young man. 

How long had he been in the institution ? 

I don’t remember. 

You don’t know how long he had been sick then? 
No, sir. 

Do you know whether the lamp had been applied to 
his feet before or not? 

A. I don’t remember. 

Q. You didn’t know about it? 

A. No, isir: 

Q. You don’t know the exact date of his death either? 

A. No. I have no way, only by referring to the records, 
I could tell. 

Q. Do you know who the orderly was that was on duty 
at that time ? 

A. I think his name was McKenney. 

Q. Who was the nurse ? 

A. I don’t remember — I don’t know. 

Q. The doctor was Dr. Draper who was attending him, 
was it ? 

A. Yes; sir. 

Q. And Dr. Draper applied the lamp? 

A. Well, he had charge of it. He might not have done 
it himself, but he was there through the treatment — took 
charge of it. 

Q. Who applied it? 

A. I don’t know. It might have been McKenney, or it 
might have been Dr. Draper, or it might have been the nurse ; 
but Dr. Draper was there when the treatment was given. 

Q. You say you investigated it? 

A. I say I know about it from Dr. Draper, who was an 
eye-witness, and under whose charge the treatment was 
given. 

Q. How long had that lamp been used? 
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A. Oh, it was some time — several years, I think. 

Q. Do you know whether it was defective, or that it has 
at any time been condemned ? 

A. I don’t know that it has ever been condemned. I 
never condemned it when I used it. 

Q. Is it in use yet? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do you know whether it was ever used afterward or 
not? 

A. I don’t know. I don’t know whether they ever had 
occasion to use it. Possibly they never had a case that needed 
that treatment. Icannotsay. I have used the lamp myself. 
I know about its condition when I used it, and I have seen 
the lamp used. 

Q. How long ago? 

A. Oh, possibly —it was when I had charge of the 
hospital, two years ago, or possibly three years ago, and the 
lamp was in good condition. 

Q. Two years ago? 

A. After this treatment of this boy I looked at the lamp 
and examined it. 

@. You saw it since that and examined it? 

A. Yes, sir; andat thesame time. It is the same sort of 
lamp as is used in other hospitals. 

@. Doctor, what did you say the disease was that this 
man John Kelley was suffering from? 

A. Uremia. 

Q. What kind of a lamp was this alcohol lamp? A 
metal lamp ? 

A. Made of metal 

Q. How large? 

A. Possibly six inches in diameter and two and a half 
or three inches deep, and there are several wicks in it around 
the edge, and it is set on legs. 

(. Are the burners screwed in? 

A. The burners do not screw in. The wicks go right 
through the holes into the aleohol. It is on three legs and 
those three legs fit on to a tripod, one here and here and here 
(indicating), and raises it up possibly two inches above the 
floor, and that’s all there is to it. 

Q. You say the wicks are set right in through the top of 
the lamp itself. Are there any burners sticking out through 
there ? 

A. Why, there are round cylinders which project up 
through the top surface of the reservoir. 

Q. Are those temporary, or movable ?: 


I think it is sheet iron. 
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Oh, yes; movable — move right up and down. 
They don’t set right in there, they move around ? 
No. 
So that in case those should drop out — 
Those are fixed, those are permanent. 
Stationary ? 
Stationary. 
Do they screw on or are they soldered on? 
. I think they screw on. I don’t know. I know they 
stationary. 
You know that they are stationary ? 
Yes, sir. 
You say Dr. Draper tended this patient ? 
Yes, sir. 
How did you first come to hear abou the fire on the 
‘the lamp overturning ? 
I think Dr. Cox spoke to me about it. 
Do you know who drew his attention to it? 
I think it was Dr. Draper. 
What did Dr. Cox say when he drew your attention 


* 


* 
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Why, I don’t remember what the conversation was. 
I know that neither of us thought it was an affair of any 
importance whatever. There was no damage done to any 
patient or any property and there wasn’t much said about it. 
Did you go to look at the patient after that ? 

Oh, I was in —I saw the patient the next morning. 
Was the patient alive at that time? 

Yes, sir. 

Was he receiving any other treatment except that 
he had been receiving previous to that time? 

A. Well, I don’t know about the treatment, I had no 
direct connection with it, and I don’t know what treatment 
he was getting — what other treatment. 

Q. When you went up there you did not notice whether 
they were treating him for any burns or anything of that 
kind ? | 

Awe, sir: 

Q. ° Did you ask? 

A. Iasked the two doctors if the boy had been burned, 
and what damage had been done, and they told me, as I have 
testified, that there was no damage whatsoever; that the boy 
was not touched whatever by any flame; that there was — that 
there was nothing whatever burned — nothing burned. 

Q. Did you hold a consultation with Dr. Draper in 
regard to the matter? 


OPore 
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A. Yes. 
(. And he stated the same as Dr. Cox? 
A. Yes. 


@. And Dr. Cox told you practically I suppose the 
same as Dr. Draper? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You saw Dr. Draper afterwards ? 

A. Yes, sir; I saw Dr. Draper afterwards. 

Q. You didn’t speak to the nurse who was on duty at the 
time this happened ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And you did not speak to the orderly who was on 
duty at the time this happened ? 

AL Now SiT, 

@. Did either of them ever speak to you about it? 

ALE NO, Sif: 

@. And you don’t know just how long after the accident 
occurred that the man or boy died? 

A. I cannot remember; I think it was a day or two 
afterwards. The boy was, I think, on the dangerous list 
several days before he died. 

@. How long was he in the hospital ? 

A. Idon’t remember. Several weeks, I think. 

@. From the time he was admitted to the hospital until 
the last time you saw him he had been growing gradually 
worse all the time ? 

A. Well, so faras I know about the case. I didn’t know 
much about it. 

Q. Isn’t it your habit to go around the hospital and find 
out ? | 

AS ml Os 

@. You yourself practically act more as a superintendent 
of the island than you do as having care of the hospital, do you? 

A. - Yes. 

Q. Do you have more than one lamp for this purpose ? 

Bruun: 

Q. So far as your knowledge goes, this lamp was there 
when you left? 

A. I suppose it was. 

Q. Are there any more patients in that ward? 
A. Oh, yes; quite a number. This boy was in a private 


Q. This boy was in a private room? 
A. Ina separate room. 
Do you know about what time it was when this hap- 
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A. As near as I can remember it was in the afternoon. 

Q. Do you know whether it was in the fall or in the 
spring? 

A. Oh, it was late this spring, or early this summer — not 
long before I left. 

Q. May or June? 

A. Possibly May or June. 

Q. Nobody else ever brought the matter to your atten- 
tion, nobody with the exception of Dr. Draper or Dr. Cox, 
as I understand it? 

A. IJ think Miss Morris, the superintendent of nurses, 
spoke to me about it. 

Q. What did she say to you about it? 

A. She said practically the same thing. 

@. Well, if there were no serious effects from it, ‘and if 
it didn’t amount to anything, why were they so anxious to 
eall it to your attention? ‘They don’t generally do that, do 
they, in cases that don’t amount to anything? In cases such 
as that, if a man died, or anything of that kind happens, 
don’t they generally settle it among themselves, as medical 
men ? 

A. Yes, but that was an accident, and it didn’t amount 
to anything. 

Q. It didn’t amount to anything, you say? 

A. No, it didn’t amount to anything. 

Q. It didn’t injure the patient or anything to amount to 
anything? 

A. No, sir. 

@. But still Dr. Draper thought it was worth bringing to 
the attention of Dr. Cox, and Dr. Cox thought it was worth 
bringing to your attention, and you investigated it; and Miss 
Morris, the superintendent of nurses, brought it to your 
attention, and still you say it didn’t amount to anything. 
Do they generally have that amount of investigation about 
little occurrences of that kind ? 

A. Usually, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any other members of the 
committee who desire to ask the witness any questions ? 
Mrs. Lincoln, do you desire to ask the doctor any questions ? 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) Doctor, to go on with the ques- 
tion of this boy who died — did any harm to anybody result 
from that accident ? 


A. No. 
Q. Was any effect produced on the boy? 
A. No. 


Q. What did the boy die of? 
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A. The boy died from uremia. 

@. What is the ordinary name for uremia? 

A. Bright's disease. 

Q@. Why was the lamp used? 

A. The lamp was used to give the boy the proper treat- 
ment for the condition that he was suffering from. 

@. Was the lamp used to give him relief? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Was the lamp all right after the treatment given the 
boy? 

A. Yes,it was. I examined it myself after the treatment 
and found it in good condition. 

@. Was the floor scorched ? 

A. No; 1t was not. 

Q. So that, as far as you know, this was not in any sense 
a serious accident. 

A. It was not. It was not. 

Q. Now, Dr. Hartwell, some question was raised in 
regard to your absence last Saturday, when the committee 
wished to hear from you. Will you please state why you 
were absent last Saturday ? 

Alderman NoLan. — What bearing has that? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I think he has a right to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I don’t think the committee desires 
any explanations at the present time. Your duty now is 
to cross-examine him in regard to any testimony given by him. 

@. Why do you not employ more nurses, especially more 
head nurses, at the Long Island Institution ? 

A. For lack of funds — owing to the extra expense. 

@. What is the salary of a head nurse? 

A. Thirty dollars a month. 

Q. Was any doctor known to have met the nurse who 
got out of the window and was discharged in consequence ? 

A. There was not. 

Q. Was that nurse a graduate of the Long Island 
hospital ? 

A. She was not. 

Q. Whose duty is it to assign the work in the hospital ? 

A. The first medical officer. 

Q. Are you sometimes asked to give recommendations to 
nurses ? 

A. Recommendations to nurses ? 

@. Or of them? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Are such recommendations of nurses or orderlies con- 
sidered confidential ? 
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A. They are. 

The CHAIRMAN. — By whom, Mrs. Lincoln? 

Q. Are they considered confidential by the person who 
gives them? 

A. By myself and the person who asks for the informa- 
tion. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) They are not unless you want 
to make it that way, are they, doctor ? 

A. Well, I have always communicated with that under- 
standing. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) The reason I spoke, Mrs. Lin- 
coln, was that it is printed on the reference blank that it 
“shall be considered confidential if desired.” 

Mrs. LincoLtn. — Yes, but I was not referring to that 
particular case. 

Q. (By Mrs. LincoLn.) You are asked sometimes to 
recommend nurses, aren't you? 

Bise-, +) 8s 

Q. And when you are asked to recommend nurses do 
you consider your. communication as confidential ? 

a aol 

(. And do the other parties consider it confidential ? 

A. I presume they do. 

Q. If you were asked to recommend a nurse, a head 
nurse, would you want to know where she was to be 
employed, and what duties she was to be employed to fulfil, 
betore you answered the request for information ? 

A. Yes; I certainly would. 

Q. So that if you were asked in regard to Miss Morris, 
would you want to know where she was expected to be 
employed, and what the duties expected of her were, before 
you could recommend her for a position similar to that she 
now occupies ? 

A. I certainly should. 

Q. What does a diploma mean ? 

A. You mean a Long Island diploma? 

Q. Well, no; any diploma. I mean in regard to any 
institution. 

A. It means that the person holding the diploma has 
completed the required course in the institution, and that 
they have performed their work satisfactorily, and have 
passed the required examinations; that their term of instruc- 
tion is finished. 

Q. Because a nurse receives a diploma, would it mean 
that she was qualified to do any form of nursing ? 

A. It would not. . 
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Q. In regard to the lumber which was bought by Mr. 
Bryant, did you give Mr. Bryant permission to buy this 
lumber ? 

Ao tei: 

@. Did you give Mr. Bryant permission to pay for it 
afterwards ? 

Asal did: 

Q. What was the condition of the windows that you sold 
to Mr. Bryant? 

A. Why, they were the old-fashioned windows, taken out 
of the front part of the operating-room. They were covered 
with several coats of white paint. 

Q. That’s what I meant. Were they painted ? 

A. Oh, yes; they had been painted several times. 

Q. Did you know that we had a right to sell city 
property to the value of $100? 

A. I supposed we did; yes. 

@. In regard to the sheathing, did you consider it of any 
value to us? | 

A. No, I did not, only as firewood. I did not consider 
it was fit to use for building purposes on account of the 
exposure it has been subjected to of contagious diseases. 

@. Have we plenty of firewood on Long Island ? 

A. We always have; yes. 

Q. Do you remember any of the trustees asking you to 
reduce the size of the wood pile by having it burned ? 

A. Ido, one wood pile; yes. 

@. You spoke about some orderlies who resigned. Were 
they dissatisfied with the work ? 

A., Which ones? 

Q. Those two orderlies who resigned; were they 
dissatisfied with the work? 

A. You mean Mr. Malloy and Mr. Hughes ? 

Q. Well, I was coming to that later. You spoke of two 
orderlies who resigned. Were they dissatisfied with the 
work — with anything they were asked todo? 

A. As I understand it, that is the reason they gave nie 
for resigning. They didn’t care to do the work. 

Q. You said there were several. You spoke of two that 
left at once. . 

A. Well, there were others. 

Q. What were the names of the two that left at once? 

A. The two that left later were named McKenney— 

Q. I think you spoke to-day of two orderlies who resigned 
and left the island immediately. Who were those two? 
Some one spoke of that in either a question or answer. Who 
were the two who refused to do the work and resigned ? 
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A. Oh, Mr. Hughes and Mr. Malloy. 

Q. Is it customary for orderlies to comply with the rules 
of the hospital ? 

A. Yes, it is; they are supposed to. 

Q. Do you remember what is the final rule in the book of 
rules where the duties are defined? What is the final rule 
after the definition of the duties of each person? Do you 
remember what is the final rule ? 

A. I think it says that they shall do such other work as 
is requested of them by the superintendent, if I remember 
rightly, or words to that effect. 

Q. Yes. Who engages the subordinate officers of the 
institution ? 

A. The superintendent. 

Q. When yousend out letters to relatives, are such letters 
a notice of the death? 

You mean in case of death? 

Yes, in case of the death of the patient ? 

Yes, they are. 

And who else do you notify ? 

We notify the Board of Health and the trustees’ office. 
Is there a thermometer in the morgue ? 

I don’t remember. 

Do you know whether plans have been drawn for a 
new morgue? 

A. They have. 

Q. You spoke about bodies being kept for relatives. 
Can you name the date, or approximately the date, when this 
body was taken out of the ground at the request of friends 
or relatives ? 

A. Which body do you refer to? 

@. You spoke of one body that was kept in the ice house, 
that was taken up for the convenience of friends and there 
was some delay about it. Do you know when that was? 

A. It seems to me it was in the latter part of the winter, 
I am notsure. Of this last winter, I think it was — the first 
of this year -— I cannot remember. 

Q. In regard to classification of inmates, there were a 
good many questions asked you in regard to classification. 
Will you please state whether old and feeble people are kept 
separate in any way ? 

A. Old and feeble women are kept as far as possible in 
in two separate wards, Ward L and Ward F. 

@. How about old and feeble men? 

A. Most of them are kept in Ward B, the lower ward of 
the male wing. 
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Q. I was referring to the dormitory. 

A. Qh, yes. 

Will you please state whether the old and feeble 
women and the old and feeble men are kept separate from the 
other inmates in the institution and in the dormitory? 

A. They are. There is one ward in the male dormitory 
which is set aside for the feeblest men. That is on the same 
floor with the dining-room, and in the female dormitory the 
feebler and more helpless are kept on the first floor, the same 
floor as the dining-room. 

Q. Is that for their convenience ? 

Ade lbs. 

@. Have you known of nervous diseases being kept 
separate ? 

A. Ihave; a great many. 

@. In regard to Morris Horn, do you think that sufficient 
care and diligence was exercised in the case of Morris Horn? 

A. As far as I know there was. 

Q. Can you tell us, doctor, have the trustees asked for 
more hospital accommodations ? 

A. They have. 

Alderman Nouan.— I would like to ask, Mrs. Lincoln, 
whether he is acquainted with everything the trustees do. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Yes, he is, in this matter, because the 
mayor came down and inspected the plant. 

. Do you remember making up the appropriation bill 
and that that item was included ? 
I do. 
Do you remember the amount we asked for ? 
If I remember rightly it was $150,000. 
Do you remember how often we asked for it ? 
Twice to my knowledge. 
Has the request been granted by the city government ? 
I don’t think it has. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I think that is all I care to ask, Mr. 
Chairman, at the present time. I shall want the privilege 
of calling attention to some things later. 

Q. (By Councilman Bet.) You speak of requiring a 
course in the institution for those nurses. What is that 
course for? 

You mean in the training school. 

Fitting them for what? 

For the profession of nursing. 

For any particular branch? 

Nursing in general. 

That’s just what I want to get at. You say this 
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course in the training school fits them for the profession of 
nursing in general, and then they get a certificate for that 
purpose after they have completed their course, don’t they ? 

A. Oh, yes; they get a diploma. 

@. But at the same time after they have completed a 
course in the training school, and you give them a diploma, 
still you hold back the recommendation for a certain branch 
of nursing ? 

A. Yes. It may relate to that specific nurse. 

Councilman BELL.—TI haven’t got it quite clear in my 
mind how that happens. It may be that I am ignorant and 
cannot understand. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The doctor will explain it to you if 
you ask him. 

Councilman Beitu.—I have asked him two or three times 
to explain it. 

The Witness. — You might compare it with the case of 
the State Medical Board. For instance, I got a diploma 
from a medical school to practice medicine, and I was sup- 
posed to understand that I was fit to practice medicine, but, 
at the same time, I could not practice medicine until after I 
came up here and got another certificate from the State 
House, authorizing me to practice medicine. 

Q. (By Councilman BELL.) That was from two different 
parties, but in the case of these nurses it is from one concern. 
The diploma which the nurse receives speaks of her as being 
qualified to do general nursing, and says that she has com- 
pleted her course, and yet when she comes around and asks 
for a recommendation the recommendation is withheld from 
her. Isn’t the instruction they are supposed to get supposed 
to cover different kinds of nursing? 

A. Like that paper we get from the army, for instance; 
it asks certain questions, and we have to answer those ques- 
tions. I don’t remember what the questions are, but it says 
‘‘is this nurse fitted for this position, or what has been the 
health of this nurse.” 

Q. Where is that application now? Is it sent back to 
the army nurse office ? 

A. Isuppose it is in Washington; I don’t know. 

Q. Did you have a copy of that down there? 

A. You have to answer those questions and sign your 
name to it. They might ask about her disposition — “Do 
you consider her disposition good ” ? 

Q. (By Alderman Notan.) Doctor, what does it cost to 
maintain that school of nurses that you have down there — 
What does it cost? 
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A. We figure on a basis of $5 a week. 
@. I understand that is individual cases. You have 
thirty-six there ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. The first month they get paid $10 a month? 
A. The first month they get $10 a month and the second 
month $12 a month? 
Q. That is an average of $11 a month, taking the first 
and second year together ? 
Ate Yes. 
Q. And it costs an average of $5 a week to maintain 
them ? 
It is figured on that basis. 
How much do the head nurses get? 
Thirty dollars a month. 
And how many are there ? 
Seven, I think. 
Two hundred and ten dollars. That is almost $2,500 
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Yes, sir. 
They get $30 a month, that is, $360 a year, and you 
have seven of them, that is 82, 500 a year? 

A. A little over. 

Q@. The cost is about $14,000 odd to keep the students — 
to maintain them? 

A. What? 

Q. It costs something like $14,000? 

A. I have not figured it. It costs $11 a month. 

Q@. I didn’t know but you might have figured it out. I 
am trying to get at what it costs to maintain them, and what 
is derived of benefit to the city for that expenditure. That’s 
what I was trying to get at. A question was asked you in 
regard to the superintendent of nurses. But I will ask you 
one more question first. Do you consider all references as 
confidential, doctor, and so mark them? 

A. Concerning person’s qualifications, I do. 

Q. And you so mark them? Do you always mark it 
confidential ? 

I mean to. I don’t know that I always have. 
Do you know whether or not you have always done it? 
I cannot swear that I have. 
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Q. Can you remember of any cases where you did not 
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Where I did not do it? 
Yes, where you did not do it? 
No, I do not. 
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Q. The question was asked you about a head nurse, 
whether or not you would give her a recommendation. 
What I want to know is whether or not you would consider 
a person holding the responsible position of superintendent 
of nurses at Long Island capable of doing any and all kinds 
of nursing—a woman holding that responsible position 
there, would you consider her capable of doing any and all 
kinds of nursing ? 

A. Not necessarily ; no. 

@. You would not think so? 

AL SANDE 

Q. In what way would you not think so—a woman who 
was superintendent over thirty-six nurses, giving lectures 
and all that, she must be a pretty competent person ? 

A. She should be, yes. 

Q. Why would you consider she might not be a com- 
petent nurse? 

A. Well, it might bea question of their physical condi- 
tion. 

Q. It might be a question of her physical condition. 

As an Yes: 

(. You don’t mean a question about her ability at all? 

A. No. 

Q. I inferred from what you said that you might con- 
sider entirely what she was able or competent to do? 

Aar No; 

Q. When was this appropriation, or how was this appro- 
priation of $150,000 asked for; was it by special request or 
merely submitted in the annual report of the institution as 
being necessary ? 

A. It was asked for by a special loan, I think. 

Q. By special request? 

A. I think yes — by special request. 

Q. To whom? 

A. I think it was asked for in here before the finance 
committee ? 

Q. Iwas not here at that time; I am on that committee, 
but I was not in here at the time; I wanted to ask another 
question; I was reading the report here — this is in reference 
to the “Long Island Hospital Training School for Nurses,” 
and I will read the first part of it, which is as follows: 

“The course of training requires two years, and includes 
general medical, surgical, maternity, and infant nursing. 

« A fixed course of instruction is given, including lectures 
and demonstrations on practical points by the medical and 
surgical staff, recitations on these and from _ text-books, 
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but chiefly the daily instruction from the superintendent 
of nurses, and the graduate head nurses, and the accurate 
daily drills in the wards and operating room. 

«The instruction includes the general care of the sick, the 
making of beds, changing bed and body linen, managing of 
helpless patients in bed, etc.; bathing, prevention, and dress- 
ing of bed sores, the making and applying of bandages, 
applying of fomentations and poultices and minor dressings, 
cupping, and administration of enemas, and use of the female 
catheter. The pupilsare alsogivenlessons in massage. Mater- 
nity nursing is taught by practice in the confinement room, 
which includes digital examination of patients. Instruction 
is also given the pupils how to act in the various emergencies 
which arise in childbed. Pupils are taught how to cook 
and, serve food for the sick in a proper manner, the feeding 
of helpless patients, and the feeding and preparation of food 
for infants.” 

Q. Now, doctor, I would like to know what else is neces- 
sary to make first-class nurses? If-they are taught all 
those things, and they are taught in a proper manner, and 
the pupil has taken advantage of all her opportunities, what 
more is necessary to make a first-class nurse ? 

A. What more is necessary for what? 

Q. To make a good nurse. What more is necessary for 
a nurse to know in order to be competent to go into an insti- 
tution outside of Long Island; that is, assuming that they 
get practical training down there ? 

A. Well, I don’t know that there is anything for institu- 
tion work. 

(. Well, I presume that if a person goes there, and 
studies, and stays the allotted time, and receives a diploma, 
she is competent to go and take care of any person in any 
institution. She is a competent nurse, isn’t she? 

A. Well, yes; I should think that she ought to be. 

(. How is it about these two that went there and 
received diplomas ? 

A. They didn’t ask to go into an institution to nurse. 

Q. They asked to go into the Lying-in Hospital ? 

A. I know nothing about that. 

Q. Don’t you think that a young woman is competent to 
do ahy kind of nursing if she has been given lessons in sur- 
gical and’ other branches mentioned in that list ? 

A. Ido not consider that she is competent to do army 
nursing, as I said before, because it requires a girl of a rugged 
constitution; they are subjected to — 

Q. It is simply a question of constitution? Don’t you 
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think that when she applies at the army nurse institution 
that they would be competent to say whether her constitu- 
tion was all right or not ? 

A. J hadn’t finished. 

Q. Excuse me. 

A. Iwas going to say that it not only requires that, but 
it requires a girl, or a nurse, who is competent to manage 
people— to take care of a hospital camp, possibly — to 
manage nurses and patients under them. It takes more 
of a person who can do executive work. 

Q. Do I understand that these young ladies, Miss Cald- 
well and Miss Genoud, had made application for appoint- 
ments as superintendents of nurses? 

A. Not that I know of. They made application for army 
nursing. 

Q. What do you mean by saying that it requires a per- 
son who can do executive work, who must show executive 
ability, if they are to be under somebody else. If they merely 
act as nurses under the directions of a superior, won’t they 
follow the directions of the superior ? 

A. Certainly they would do so. 

@. Then what objection did you have to recommending 
them ? 

A. The same objection that I named before. I think the 
fact that they are too apt to be sent out of this country, to 
be exposed to all kinds of conditions, and to be expected to 
take care of hospital camps for army hospitals —I do not 
think that, everything considered, they are competent — they 
are fit for that work. 

Q. Don’t you consider that the army officers are the 
most competent to judge of that point? I asked you that 
question before —as to their executive ability ? 

A. Well, I rule out that portion of it—executive 
ability. 

Q. They have merely asked to be appointed as common 
nurses. 

A. I am assuming that their requirements include 
that. 

Q. What right have you to include that? 

A. Merely my own feelings, as much as I know about 
the work. 

Q. They make application for appointment as- ordinary 
nurses, and you are asked for a recommendation, and you 
haven’t anything to show to the contrary, but that they are 
competent, and then you say it might possibly happen. that 
they might be promoted, and go up along the line and be- 
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come head nurses, and you feared that they would not have 
executive ability to fill the positions to which they might be 
promoted and, anticipating that something might open up to 
them, you refused to give the recommendation. 

A. I don?t consider that persons with the constitution 
or personality of those two girls were fitted for that kind of 
work. 

@. You admitted to me to-day that you would not refuse 
to give that recommendation to them for appointment in the 
Lying-in Hospital ? 

A. No, I would not for the Lying-in Hospital, but there 
would be two or three people over them there. 

Q. Have you had any experience yourself in the army 
nurse corps ? 

A. = No. 

(). Allowing yourself that you never had any experience, 
you would not know that they would not be competent? 

A. Iam asked to answer those questions to the best of 
my ability. 

(. To the best of your ability. You mean your unbiassed 
ability ? 

A. Yes. If Ido that, that is all that can be expected of 
me. 

(). And you were asked as to their ability as nurses? 

A. Certainly, and I answered according to my feelings in 
the matter, and I am not expected to do anything more. 

Alderman NoLAn. —I am merely trying to get from you 
the reasons why you refused to recommend them That’s all I 
want to know. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossrys.) In answer to a question by Mrs. 
Lincoln, you stated that Malloy and Hughes left right away. 
Did I understand that? 

A. I don’t know whether! did or not. I will refer back. 

Q. Did they leave at the time that the question about 
the sputum cups came out, or did they give you notice ? 

A. ‘They gave me notice. 

Q. The answer as you gave it a moment ago is that they 
left immediately. 

A. I don’t think so. I don’t think I did. 

Q. That is just as itis down there? 

A. Well, I should like to have it read, please. 

Q. How long after the question about the sputum cups. 
came up did they leave ? 

A. Oh, I can’t remember; I have no data to go by. 

Q. Was it two weeks or three weeks after? 

A. Ihave no data to go by at all. 
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Q. A short time ago you said they left immediately. 
That is just the word you used. 

A. Mr. Chairman, may I have the report read ? 

Q. That there were two that left immediately. 

(The stenographer referred back and read the portion of 
testimony referred to.) 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsrys.) That would infer that they 
left immediately. 

A. The answer was that they resigned, as he read it. 

Q. J want to ask you one more question. That is when 
you filled out this recommendation for Miss Genoud and 
Miss Caldwell for the army, did they ask you to consider 
whether they would have ability to act as head nurse, as 
superintendent of nurses ? 

A. Idon’t remember. 

Q. Did they ask you to consider their executive ability? 

A. I don’t remember. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) I forgot a question, Mr. Chair- 
man. ‘There are two questions I forgot, in regard to these 
nurses. Dr. Hartwell, was it chiefly on account of their 
health that you answered the recommendation as you did? 

A. Of which? Of both of them? 3 

Q. Miss Genoud and Miss Caldwell. Separate them 
if you like. 

A. Well, that had a great deal to do with it. 

@. That’s what I want. Now, something was said, Mr. 
Chairman, about bills for patients in the Long Island insti- 
tution being paid by other cities and towns. ‘The question 
was asked you whether that money came to us. Do you 
know whether it does or not? 

A. It goes through the office. 

Q. Do you know whether the city collector collects 
those bills? 

A. Isuppose he does. 

Q. Do you know whether it is customary in other institu- 
tions to make any discrimination between those patients 
whose board is paid and those whose board is not paid ? 

A. I don’t know that it is. 

Q. Are they generally classified ? 

A. Ina general way they are. 

Q. (By the CoatrMAN.) What do you mean? 

A. Tuberculosis, and feeble and demented, old people, 
children, lying-in, confinement cases, surgical cases. 

Mrs. Lrncotn. — Whether they are classified according to 
whether they are paid for or not — paid for is what I wanted 
to get at. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — What I wanted to get at is whether 
they were classified according to any disease or not, and [ 
believe the doctor stated — 

A. I thought you referred to the wards that they were 
kept in? 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) No; youspoke about the book 
of rules in regard to the hospital, doctor; that is,in connection 
with the case of the two orderlies. Is there a book of rules ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

.Q. Is it brought to the attention of all the orderlies 
employed on the island ? 

A. It is supposed to be. 

Q. Is 1t:? 

A. It is unless there is some slip-up. There might be 
some specific case where it is not. 

Q. Do you know whether or not when Malloy and 
Hughes were hired this book was drawn to their attention 
and they were asked to look over it? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. You would be liable to know whether it was or not, 
wouldn’t you? 

A. Well, I have always followed that custom in the 
case of people, and I have no reason to think that in that 
case I did not. 

Q. Generally when an orderly comes there you call his 
attention to the book of rules and make him acquainted with 
it, do you? 

A. Ido with all the officers. 

Q. What is it? 

A. My intention is to give all the officers when they 
come there a book of the printed rules of the institution. 
There may be specific occasions where I have not done so. 

Q. You don’t remember whether you did it to those two 
special orderlies or not ? 

A. I don’t remember it; no, sir. 

Q. The reason why I ask you is because Mrs. Lincoln 
asked you whether they had complied with those rules or not. 
I wanted to know whether they knew of those rules or not. 

A. They could know if they were interested enough in 
the institution to find out, if I did not. 

Q. It would not be their place to find out the rules of 
the institution, but it would be for you to tell them the rules 
of the institution. 

A. I could not swear that I gave them a book of rules. 

@. You don’t know whether they were informed or not 
of them? 

At INO, 
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Q. You speak about classification of old men and women, 
such as are feeble. ‘here isn’t any classification during the 
daytime. They are left to roam about the island — old people 
and young people are allowed to roam about the island, are 
they not? 

A. All that are able to get out do. 

Q. The classification only exists during the time they are 
in the wards ? 

2 eR BE oi 

Q. There is no classification of contagious diseases, is 
there? They are allowed to sleep in wards with other 
patients, other inmates, aren’t they ? 

A. Well, in regard to females, as I explained to you, 
tuberculosis — 

@. Are they not allowed to sleep in wards with other 
Eas only troubled with rheumatism ? 

They do; yes, sir. 

Q, Then eHereh is no classification in those cases ? 

A. No; they don't. 

(. Where are the nervous diseases kept? 

A. Well, there is no classification of nervous diseases. 

(. TI understood you to tell Mrs. Lincoln there was. 

A. No. Ithink that I said demented and feeble old 
people, children, and confinement cases, and surgery cases, 
and I did not mention the tuberculosis and the specific cases 
in women. 

@. I understood you to say something about the classifi- 
cation of nervous diseases in women, and I wrote it down 
here. You mentioned that shortly after saying the old men, 
the old and feeble men and women, and she asked if there 
was no others, and you said, as far as I remember, that there 
was a classification of nervous diseases. 

A. I don’t remember it. I might have. But there is 
not. 

@. Do you know by what law the school is run —the 
school commences ? 

A. By what law? 

Q. Yes; by what authority, the school has been estab- 
lished and maintained at Long Island ? 

A. Well, I don’t know much about that. It was estab- 
lished a good while before I went there. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Are there any other questions by 
members of the committee? If not, the committee will take a 
recess until to-morrow morning at ten o’clock. 


(The hearing adjourned at 5.15 P.M. until Wednesday 
morning, August 5.) 
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TWELFTH HEARING. 


MORNING SESSION, 10.50, 
AvuGustT 5, 19038. 


Alderman Bresnahan presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN. — The hearing will come to order. Mr. 
Dobbins, have you any witnesses you wish to examine. 
Mr. Dosppins. — I will call Major Murray. 


GEORGE F. H. Murray — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Doppins.) Give your full name, please. 
George F. H. Murray. 
What position did you fill in the Long Island Institu- 
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Assistant superintendent. 

How long were you there? 

From January 1, 1903, until July 1, 1908. 

When did you receive notice of your appointment ? 
December 31, 1902. 

How did you understand your appointment ? 

I understood that I was appointed provisionally pend- 
a civil service examination for the position. 

You understood this was a civil service position ‘ Y 

I did. 

Did you take out papers ? 

I did. 

Did you expect to be called on for an examination ? 

I did. 

What kind of an examination would that be? 

A civil service examination for the position of assist- 
an 6 superintendent of the institution. 

Q. When do they generally call them? 

A. Whenever they have enough applications filed at the 
office of the Civil Service Commissioners they call for an 
examination. 

A competitive examination ? 

Yes, sir; a competitive examination. 

And you were awaiting that time? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, did you understand that six months’ clause in 
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your appointment — before you got the notice of your 
appointment ? 

Aveda es;.s1r: 

. Will you please present the notice to the committee ? 

(Witness hands the paper to the chairman.) 

The CHAIRMAN. — The clerk will read the notice of the 
appointment. 

The clerk reads the notice, as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE PAUPER INSTITUTIONS TRUSTEES OF THE 
City OF BOSTON, 


28 Court Square, Room 3. 


Boston, MAss., December 30. 
MAJOR GEORGE F. H. MuRRAY, 
460 Broadway, South Boston, Mass: 


DEAR Sir, —I have the honor to inform you that at a meeting or 
the Board of Pauper Institutions Trustees, held to-day, you were 
appointed for a provisional period, not to exceed six months, to the 
position of assistant superintendent of the Boston Almshouse and 
Hospital, Long Island, your term of office to begin on January Ist, 
next, and the salary to be twelve hundred dollars ($1,200) per 
annum. 

Will you kindly signify to this office your acceptance of the posi- 
tion ? 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) ALICE N. LINCOLN, Chairman. 


Q. How did you understand that six months’ clause ? 

A. Well, I understood by it that I was to hold the posi- 
tion until I took the examination for it. 

Q. Well, at the end of six months, what then, if there 
was no competitive examination at that time? 

A. I was to be continued in the office. 

@. If they had called for an examination at that time, 
would you have taken one? 

Aci LOS. SIPs 

Q. Did you signify your intention — did you answer that 
notice that you accepted the position ? 

xa Lid: 

Q. When did you learn of Dr. Hartwell’s resignation, 
and how? 

A. One of the patients of the hospital came to me one 
day and asked me if Dr. Hartwell hadresigned. I told him I 
did not know he had, and he said one of the doctors told 
him he had put in his resignation; and immediately I sent 
an application to the board for the position. First, I asked 
Dr. Hartwell if it was so, and he said, “yes,” that he had 
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put in his resignation. Then I told him I was going to be a 
candidate for the position, and would file my papers with the 
Board of Trustees. 

Q. When was this? . 

A. Sometime the early part of May. 

@. Were you ever informed by the superintendent that 
your work was not satisfactory ? 

A. No, I was not. 

@. By any of the trustees? 

A. On the contrary, they said my work was satisfactory. 
I took pains to inquire at different times. 

Q. Did you ever have trouble with different officers ? 

ANG, IF did. not. 

Q. Of whom did you inquire? 

A. I inquired of Mrs. Lincoln, the chairman, and I 
inquired of yourself, Mr. Dobbins. 

@. Did you ever have any trouble with any of the officers ? 

A: ~ No,'‘I did not: 

Q. Did you ever have any trouble with any of the inmates ? 

Aes No: 

Q. When you made an inquiry as regards to whether you 
were satisfactory or not, you say you inquired of the chair- 
man, Mrs. Lincoln ? 

AS Yes. 

Q. What did she say? 

~ A. She said that if my work was not satisfactory I would 
be notified. 

Q. Did you ever have any talk with any other of the 
trustees ? 

A. I talked with Dr. Grainger; I had no extended talk 
with anybody else. 

Q. What did Dr. Grainger say? 

A. Well, he said that —I want to say that after making 
my application he told me my work~was not satisfactory ; 
and I asked him why? He said that one of the trustees 
told him my work was not satisfactory, and I asked him if 
he would tell me who the trustee was; and he said he could 
not, because it was confidential. I told him I thought it was 
unfair to tell me it was unsatisfactory, and not give me a 
chance to meet the member of the board who made the claim. 

Q. You mean, after you made your application for the 
position of superintendent? Was it that time? 

A. -~ Yes. 

Q. What do you know about the condition of food down 
there, at times? Please describe it. 

A. Well, at times there were complaints by inmates, 
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patients, doctors, and nurses. At one time the doctors sent 
a letter to the superintendent, signed by the four internes, 
complaining of the condition of their table. 

@. Did the nurses ever make any objections ? 

A. They left the table one meal when chicken was 
served, it was in such bad condition. The eggs served on 
the doctors’ table were many times poor. I sat at the table 
with the doctors, and they were so bad that they were not 
touched. 

@. Now, as regards the food of the inmates, please de- 
scribe that ? 

A. At times the food was bad; at one time they served 
up liver in a stew that would make the liver not fit to eat, 
and the inmates one day left the dining-room, refusing to eat 
their dinner. At a couple of other times they left their 
beans on the table. There was a job lot of beans bought in 
the city, so the superintendent told me. They were tried 
on three different occasions, but the inmates refused to eat 
them. I complained to Dr. Hartwell, who said they had 
been tried out at Boston, and he thought they were all right; 
but there was such an odor came from them it was very 
nauseating when trying to eat them. 

@. Did any inmate named McGonigle ever report to you 
that he received the wrong medicine ? 

A. He did. 

Q. Was he treated by thd doctor ? 

A. He was; he was treated by Dr. Cox for two days on 
warm milk and bread. I should like to tell the story of 
McGonigle. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You may tell it. 

The Wrrness.—I will take it from my memoranda. 
Thomas McGonigle reported on June 27 that he was given 
two ounces of iodide of potassium instead of salts by Miss 
Kking. He complained of pain all night, and suffered from 
sore throat, the night that Dr. Gallagher came to see him 
and prescribed for him. McGonigle said that Miss King 
poured out two doses, one for “ last night and one for to-day.” 
After drinking one dose he said, “That is not salts... She 
said, ‘There has been a mistake,” and threw away one glass. 
Thomas Curtin, who has charge of the medicine closet, heard 
her say, “I have made a mistake,” and saw her throw away 
something. Dr. Cox saw McGonigle, and examined him. I 
should say that all that day Dr. Gallagher ordered milk for 
him. His throat was in such a condition that he could not 
eat anything. He had milk all that Sunday, and the next 
day Dr. Cox ordered toast for him. He was up all day, but 
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his throat was in bad condition. The doctor thought so 
much of-it that he prescribed soft rations. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) When was your memoranda 
made ? | 

A. The 28th of June, the day after the occurrence, the 
day after McGonigle received the medicine. 

Q. Do you know whether Dr. Gallagher examined his 
throat or not? 

A. He did. ° 

Q. He found it was inflamed, etc. ? 

A. Idon’t know what he found; he prescribed medicine 
for him. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.) When Mr. Galvin fell at the 
back door, what was done after that? 

A. The next day I recommended to the superintendent 
that there be a rail put at the steps and an electric light over 
the door, as the condition of the place was very bad. It was 
dark when the accident happened, and at night it was im- 
possible to see your hand before your face. 

Q. Was that done? 

A. Yes, sir. Before that time there was no protection 
for the platform whatever. 

Q. What do you know about a field of cabbages that was 
neglected ? 

A. When I first went to the island I went up to the 
piggery with the superintendent to see some hogs killed. 
On the way up we passed this field of cabbage, and he pointed 
to it, and said: “ Ain’t that a shame that the farmer allowed 
those cabbages to be frozen?” I said to him, * Why do you 
keep a man like that around here?” and he said, “I cannot 
help it.” 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Who said that? 

A. Dr. Hartwell. <A short time afterwards one of the 
inmates handed me this memorandum, and said sometime it 
might be of some use to me. It says, “ Cabbages, 26 rows, 
153 heads in the rows, total 3,978 frozen and rotten. Friday, 
December 16, 1902.” It was handed to me by an inmate 
named Tompkins, and the reason — I would lke to state the 
reason they took so much interest in it. At that time they 
got no cabbage, and always had been used to it, and when 
they saw so much cabbage allowed to rot in the field they 
felt they were not getting what the City of Boston was will- 
ing to give them; so there was a general complaint among 
the inmates about the cabbage. 

Q. That was food that they all enjoyed? 

A. A boiled dinner they could eat six times a week if 
they could get it. | 
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Q. Now, Major Murray, will you tell what you know 
about dancing and smoking in the chapel. 

A. The doctors were accustomed to go to the chapel and 
smoke pipes and cigarettes, and they would have a little 
recreation there evenings. I told Dr. Hartwell I didn’t think 
it was a proper place for smoking; there were two or three 
sacred pictures hung on: the wall. The chairman of the 
trustees had been down there and put a picture of a sacred 
nature on the wall, and I didn’t think it was the proper 
place for the young men. They were not all doctors, some 
were students, but they would come down there and be 
invited by the other doctors into the chapel, and it was not 
up to my idea to have that thing done. ‘The sexton, Mr. 
Morse, complained about the dirt made there by the pipes 
and cigars, and one night | went in there, and I was there 
about ten minutes. I went in there with Mr. Stacey, the 
druggist, and one of the doctors said to the doctor per- 
forming on the piano, “ Doctor, let us have a dance,” and 
the doctor started some dance music, and the other doc- 
tor took a girl who was sitting on the platform down, and 
they went dancing around the floor, and at that time the 
casing was open off the altar, the altar was exposed, and the 
Holy Bible was open, and I said to Mr. Stacey, «‘ This is too 
much, I cannot stand it, and am going out.” I reported it 
to the superintendent the next morning, and told him I 
thought I ought to enter a protest through him to the Board 
of Trustees, if he was not going to take any notice of it. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What did he say? 

A. He said the doctors had to go some place. The next 
morning the sexton was waiting for me when I went over 
for breakfast, and asked me to come and he would show me 
the condition of the floor. It was all scratched where the 
dancers had moved around on it. It was the two aisles 
and the back of the chapel. I knew if the trustees knew if 
actions of that kind were going on they would be stopped. 

Q. (By Mr. Doppins.) Do you know of bodies being 
autopsied before permission was received from the relatives ? 

A. There were two cases I have in mind that I know of. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Would you be liable to know? 

A. No; I would not. 

Q. (By Mr. Dosprys.) You know about two cases — 
state the cases you know about. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — Does he know of his own knowledge? 

The CHAIRMAN.— Would you be likely to know that 
these autopsies had been performed without obtaining the 
knowledge from somebody else ? 
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The Wirnrss.—I received the information about one 
from the superintendent, and the other from the brother of 
the autopsied. 

Mrs. Luycotn. —I shall have to say that is hearsay evi- 
dence. 

The Wrryess. — I am directly connected with one of the 
cases. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You might state just what you know. 

The Witness. — I received a telephone one day from the 
Postal Telegraph Company, saying there was a telegram to 
Dr. Hartwell, the superintendent. I took down what the 
telephone said, and it was: “Bury Miss Barcello; do not 
autopsy; will write.” That was on May 4th. I asked Dr.’ 
Hartwell if he saw the memorandum, and he said: “ When 
did that telephone reach here?” I had put the hour on it, 
11.55, I believe, and he ‘said: “That was too late; the body 
had already been autopsied.” 

_Do you know when the notice was sent out? 
I do not. 
Do you know when the person died ? 
She died on May Ist. 
And you received this telephone at what time ? 
On May 4th at 11.55 in the morning, I think. 
What time May Ist did the person die? 
I think five or six o’clock. 
This Kate Barcello? 
In the morning. 
And the telegram was received on the 4th at what 
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I received it at the island at 11.55 on the morning of 
May “Ath. 

Q. And the autopsy had been performed at that time? 

A. Yes, sir; so Dr. Hartwell said. 

Q. Now, as regards the other case, what do you know 
about that? 

A. John Sheridan ? 

Q. Tell the committee what you know about it. 

A. Since leaving the island I went to see John Sheridan’s 
brother, and he said he went down to the island five or six 
days after his brother’s death, and was told by Dr. Cox that 
the body had been autopsied. The day after John Sheridan 
died I went to Superintendent Hartwell and asked him if he 
knew John Sheridan was a Spanish War Veteran, and he said, 
“No”; and asked, “ How do you know”? I said, “ The 
men over at the building say so,” and he said, “ We have no 
record of it here.” 
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Q. This was the day after Sheridan died? 

A. This was the day after Sheridan died. 

Q. Do you know whether he looked it up to find out 
whether he was a Spanish war veteran or not? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. Did he make any effort that you know of? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Did anybody that you know of at that time make any 
effort ? 

A. I sent up word to the city through the Legion of 
Spanish War Veterans to make some inquiry about Sheridan. 

(. And was that comphed with ? 

A. We located Sheridan’s brother. 

Q. What happened then? 

A. He came down to the island and saw the body. 

Q. Did he take the body? 

A. I think the body was sent to Boston to Briggs, a few 
days afterwards. I will say that the brother told me that he 
had the body buried in Cambridge. I wanted to locate the 
grave, to make a record in the organization, so as to have the 
grave attended to on Memorial Day. 

@. Now, about the relatives of James Letford. Was it 
the Spanish war veterans who located them ? 

A. The Legion of Spanish War Veterans, the trustees’ 
office here in Boston, had given it up, and could not find them. 
Our organization sent a man over to the navy yard to make 
inquiries, and found that Letford had done service under the 
name of Perkins, and they made an arrangement to have 
the body of Letford taken from Long Island and placed in 
the veterans’ lot at Mount Hope Cemetery. 

Did you see the body of either of these men after death ? 
I saw the body of Sheridan. 

Was it autopsied when you saw it? 

I could not say. — 

Where did you see it? 

I saw it in the morgue. 

Did you find that morgue open? 

I did. Before leaving the matter of Sheridan, I would 
say that when I called at the morgue the body of Sheridan 
laid on the table without the least bit of covering, and I 
thought it was a cruel thing to have the body of a war 
veteran left in that condition. Naturally I felt put out about 
it, and went to the superintendent, telling him I thought it 
was wrong for bodies to be left that way in the morgue, and 
being interested in Sheridan I felt it was my duty to report 
the matter to him. 
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Did you ever find other bodies there uncovered ? 

I did. 

Many of them ? 

I remember three. 

Did you ever hear an orderly named O’Connor tell 
about the neglect of the morgue in the matter of cleaning up 
after bodies ? 

Ay @araid: 

Mrs. LincoLtn.— I object to that; it is hearsay. 

Mr. DopBins. — He heard the man telling about it. 

Mrs. LincoLtn. — We shall be pleased to hear what he 
knows of his own knowledge. 

Mr. Doppins. — I asked him if he heard what the Orderly 
O’Connor said. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I think that is hearsay evidence. 

Mr. Doppins. — It is the evidence of the man. 

Mrs. LincoLn. — He gave it here in his affidavit. I hope 
he will speak of things he knows. 

Mr. Dossins. — That is a thing he knows. 

(Councilman BRAZZELL, acting temporarily as chairman, 
ruled that the question would be allowed.) 

Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) Did you ever hear of Orderly 
O’Connor telling about neglect in cleaning the bodies. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Won’t you, Mr. Chairman, have him 
state what he heard O’Connor say ? 

The Witness. — Orderly O’Connor, in the officers’ room, 
one Sunday said he was going over to fix up the body of the 
Meyers woman, which had been left in the morgue unat- 
tended. He said that he prepared the Meyers woman’s body 
for an autopsy the Saturday previous; that Dr. McGrath had 
been down and attended to his work, and gone off and 
nothing had been said to him about going to the morgue and 
cleaning up the body, and he asked Mr. Brown if he would 
go with him. The both of them went over and returned in 
about half an hour, saying it was a good thing they went 
over, as the body was in an awful condition, and there was 
a “dreadful smell” came from it, as Mr. Brown expressed it. 
That was Sunday at noon, and O’Connor had prepared the 
body Saturday morning. They found the body uncovered, 
in a ‘bloody condition,” that is the expression they used. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Were you there during this 
whole conversation ? 

A. I was. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You may continue. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.) I want to ask you something 
about building material — did you ever use any second-hand 
building material there as assistant superintendent ? 
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A. I did. 

Q. Will you tell the committee where you used it? 

A. There was a large closet or wardrobe in the cellar of 
the hospital that had been in the hospital, and I had it taken 
from the cellar to one of the large wards in the dormitory. 
The matron of the dormitory had asked me to have a closet, 
or a linen closet, built for her. She said she had been trying 
for two years to get a linen closet, and could not get it done. 
I had that closet taken apart, that had been used in the hos- 
pital, and cleaned and put up on the wall of one of the wards 
of the dormitory, and it is there now; and it is quite an 
ornamental piece of furniture as well as a useful piece of 
furniture. 

@. Do you consider that second-hand building material 
can be used there easily ? 

A. It can, if it is put out in the sun and aired. 

@. Is it used there ? 

A. Well, that is the only second-hand lumber that I knew 
was used. 

Q. Would you have used other second-hand lumber if 
called upon to do so? 

A. Iwould have used that sheathing there up around the 
piggery, a place that needs fixing up badly. 

Q. Now, will you tell something about the sheathing 
which farmer Bryant took from the island, and how much of 
it was there, and what was the quality of it? 

A. I went down to North Weymouth with Mr. Dobbins, 
and found a building in course of construction, and the mate- 
rial that was being used I identified as having once been on 
Long Island. 

Q. Tell the committee the material you identified. 

A. There were four — 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) When was this memorandum 
made ? | 

A. On the day we went down there; I don’t know the 
day; I think it was the day after the Fourth of July; the 
article appeared in the paper about the 5th, and Mr. Dobbins 
sent for me, and I think we went down there the next day. 
(Witness continuing by reference to his memorandum.) 
There were four doors there, two of them matched board, 
battened doors, that had been used for a cellarway ; another 
was a white-painted door, and another was a paneled hard- 
wood door, such as was used at the island. Then there were 
nine windows that came out of the operating room; there were 
eleven pine-board shelves, five feet by seventeen inches, which 
he had taken out of the laundry in the women’s dormitory. 
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Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How many? 

A. Eleven. 

The Wirness. (Continuing.) —I identified them by 
strips of paper that had been taken off the shelves, bearing 
some of the employee’s names; then there were the cypress 
matched boards, about 100 of them, about seven feet long 
by three inches wide, and about an inch and a half thick; 
then there were seventy-seven other boards, painted white — 
pine boards. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How many? 

A. Seventy-seven. 

Q. How long were they? 

A. About seven feet long. A pile of those matched cy- 
press boards was covered over with a canvas tent. The 
farmer had charge of the tents used down at the island, 
where the patients were put out in the summer time. ‘Those 
tents were stored over in the loft of the barn. One of those 
tents was over that pile. Then there was a lot of other 
stuff that I could not say came from the island, but there 
were three or four boxes of nails, and in one of the boxes 
was an envelope that had formerly belonged to Dr. Hartwell, 
which had been sent to him by the storekeeper, and Dr. 
Hartwell had sent it to Mr. Bryant, and in that were screws, 
parts of knobs and locks, showing that that thing must have 
come from the island where that envelope with the hardware 
was in the box. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Was it new stuff or second- 
hand? 

A. Old stuff, but it could be used. 

@. (By Mr. Dospsins.) What else did you see there? 

A. Then on the beach there were three long pieces of 
kyanized spruce timbers, the same as they used for building 
on the island, about twenty-nine feet long and about eight 
inches by eight inches, marked “ B. M. & Co.,” the same as 
were being used in the rear wharf. 

@. Did you see any shingles down there ? 

A. Yes, I saw about twenty-eight bundles, I think, of 
shingles. They were the same kind of shingles as were 
used on the island, marked “H. Frazer & Sons, clear,” the 
same quality as were bought for the island a short time ago. 
There was no evidence that they came from the island, but 
they were the same kind of shingles. 

Q. Did you know of their buying shingles on the island? 

A. I did. 

Q. For what purpose ? 

A. To shingle the farmer’s cottage. 
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Q. How large a cottage is that? 

A. A small summer cottage. 

@. About how many square feet do you think it would 
take, the roof of it? 

A. Ishould say about twenty feet long and sixteen feet 
wide. 


Q. That was Farmer Bryant’s cottage on the island ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Where? ; 

A. On Long Island. 

Q. Is it shingled on the roof and sides or only on the 
root ? 

A. Only on the roof. 

Q. Was that shingled all over? 

A. It was. The shingles gave out, and Dr. Hartwell 


was surprised, and he asked me one day why the carpenter 
had not finished shingling the cottage; I went to inquire of 
the carpenter, and he said, “ We are all out of sningles.” I 
reported back to the superintendent, and he said, « Where 
have they gone to?” 

@. What carpenter was that? 

A. Mr. Cochrane. 

@. Do you know how many shingles were used on that 
cottage ? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

@. Do you know how many shingles were bought on the 
first order ? 

A. I think 3,000. 

Q. What kind of shingles were they? 

A. They were what are called the Frazer shingles, a clear 
shingle, $3.75 a thousand, I believe. 

(. Was there a second lot of shingles bought? 

A. Yes, 5,000. 

(). Five thousand in the second lot? 

A. No, there was 5,000 bought in the first place, March 
30, and 3,000 bought April 24. That made 8,000. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.) Eight thousand shingles al- 
together ? 

Aye Yes, ‘sir. 

Q. Major, when did you receive a notice that your ser- 
vices would not be longer required ? 
(Consulting a paper.) June 22. 
Was there any reason given ? 
LY Os; Sit; 
What’s the reason, please ? 
“ By the terms of its limitation.” . 
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©. I don’t mean that; any other reason; any fault found 
with your work, or parsing of that kind? 

A. Not one word. 

Q. Did you know before you received that that there 
was any complaint ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Will you submit that notice? (Paper handed to the 
Chairman. ) 

Alderman’ BROMBERG. — I would like to know why it is 
submitted. What evidence is there in that in relation to the 
hearing now before us? I don’t see as that has anything to 
do with the manner the trustees had of doing business; it 
is merely a formal notice that his services had expired by 
limitation. I don’t see as it has any bearing. 

Mr. Doppins. — It is a civil service position. 

Alderman BromBerc.— Do I understand you have 
admitted the letter of appointment? 

The CHAIRMAN. — That has been admitted. 

Alderman BRoMBERG.— Then I withdraw my objection. 

(The following letter read by the clerk.) 


OFFICE OF THE PAUPER INSTITUTION TRUSTEES OF THE 
CITY OF BOosTON, 
28 Court Square, Room 3, 
Boston, MaAss., June 22, 1903. 
Mr. GEORGE F. H. Murray, Assistant Superintendent, Boston 
Almshouse Hospital, Long Island, Boston Harbor, Mass. 


DEAR SrrR,— At the meeting of the board of the Pauper Institu- 
tion Trustees held to-day, I was instructed to inform you of the 
following vote: — 

Voted, That the secretary of the board be instructed to inform Mr. 
George F. H. Murray that his provisional appointment to the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent of the Boston Almshouse and Hos- 
pital, on Long Island, expires, by the terms of its limitation, on 
July 1, 1903, and will not be renewed. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER HUNNEWELL, Secretary. 


Q. (By Mr. Doppins.) After you received that notice 
did you speak to any of the trustees about it, inquiring 
about it? 

A. I inquired of Mr. Dobbins. 

Q. Did you inquire of anybody else? Did anybody 
else understand it? 

A. I don’t remember that I did. 

Q. (By Alderman Brompera.) Major, you say that 
those three timbers were billed to the island ? 

A. I did not say that. 
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@. I understood you to say that those three timbers — 

A. I said the timbers bore the same mark as the timbers 
peng supplied to the island. 

@. Which island do you refer to? 

A. Long Island. 

(). I ask you that because the farmer originally said that 
the timbers which he found on the beach might have been 
similar to the timbers being used over at Rainsford Island in 
some building in process of erection there. They were similar 
to those that had been billed to Long Island ? 

Yes, sir. 

What were the timbers used for at Long Island? 

In repairing the wharf. 

Coal wharf? 

Yes, sir. 

Would there be bills down there to show how many 
timbers, or would the books show the timbers sent to Long 
Island for the repair of this wharf? 

A. The bill [ saw had on it so many piles and so many 
timbers — certain lengths. 

(). Then there would be a bill to show? 

A. I think so. 

Q. That work was being done under the supervision of 
the carpenter at Long Island or a contractor? 

A. <A contractor. 

@. Were those timbers billed to the eontcten or to the 
City of Boston? 

A. That I do not know. 

Q. Did you not call the attention of the farmer to the 
fact that those timbers were similar to those at Long Island 
when he removed them? 

A. I don’t know anything about his removing them until 
after I left the island. 

Q@. He didn’t move them when you were there ? 

A. I got through the Ist of July and he must have 
removed them afterwards. 

Q. When you first saw them, where were they? 

A. On the beach. 

(). You mean the beach, where ? 

A. At North Weymouth. I made some inquiries of a 
cottager about whom they belonged to, and he said they 
belonged to a man, a farmer, over at Long Island, who: 
brought them there some time ago. 

Q. And you went to Weymouth to see them? 

a. I did. 

Q.. When you went they’were on the beach there? 
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A. They were. 

Q. Have you been there since? 

A. I have not. 

Q. Have you called anybody’s attention to seeing them 
there ? 


A. Mr. Dobbins’. 

Q. So you feel that you called it to the attention of the 
trustees of the institution by informing Mr. Dobbins of the 
fact? 

A. Itold Mr. Dobbins I thought they were a part of the 
Long Island material. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with Mr. Bryant 
about the timber at all? 

A. I didn’t know anything about it until after I left the 
island. 


Q. Even after that you went to the island subsequently ? 
Ar. 1 aid. 

Q. And you didn’t speak to Mr. Bryant about it at all? 
ASN. 

Q. 


This other material which the farmer used, you are 
familiar with that — the shingles, sheathing, etc. ? 

A. I was. 

@. Did you consider that material was so unfit as not 
to be suitable for use on the island? 

A. I could have used it. 

Q. Where? 

A. Up at the piggery? 

Q. Did the piggery need reconstruction ? 

A. It needed planking and fencing there. I could have 
used it in nice shape up there. ; 

(. Give us an idea of what condition that second-hand 
material was in; that is, was it in fairly good condition or 
pretty badly decayed % i 

A. There wasn’t a sign of decay about it. 

Q. Then it was in good condition ? 

A. In prime condition. 

Q. You were on the island, were you not, when the ma- 
terial was supposed to be sold to Farmer Bryant? 

I was; yes. 

Did you know it had been sold to him? 

I did not. 

Were you consulted in relation to the sale of it? 

I was not. 

In the scope of your work on the island, would you 
be more apt to know concerning the good condition or the 
bad condition of this material than the superintendent? 


OrOrer 
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A. I had seen the material in a bath-house up at the 
other end of the island a couple of times; it was stored 
there. 

Q. Do you know how it came there? 

A. It was brought up from the hospital. 

Q. Who brought it? 

A. Mr. Bryant does all the teaming. 

7 . Was it before you left that this stuff was taken up 
there ? 
A. It was while I was at the island, the partitions were 

being taken down when I was on the island. 

Q. When you were on the island ? 

ACE UCR SIT. 

@. Did yousee him in the act of removing it to the bath- 
house ? 

Are aN Oy Ll did not, 

@. What called your attention to it? 

A. Well, we saw it there piled up. 

Q. That is, in going over there? 

A. When taking a walk over there, as we did about 
every Sunday, 

Whom do you mean by “ we”? 

Another officer and myself. 

What other officer ? 

Mr. Maxwell. 

The storekeeper ? 

No, the receiving officer. 

Where should the stuff have been piled instead of 

being left at the bath-house ? 

A. That was left to Mr. Bryant’s judgment; he had 
charge of that. 

Q. Did you make any inquiries about it when you saw 
the stuff piled up there ? 

A, -I did not. 

Q. Did you call the attention of the superintendent to it 
at all? 

A. It was on the island —I supposed it was going to be 
used sometime. 

Q. It was not used until you left the island? 

A. Isaw it down at Weymouth on the 6th of July. 

Q. Then it was removed while you were at the island? 

A. It may have been. 

Q. Did you know anything about the removal of it, or 
the condition of the sale? 

A. Idid not. 

Q. Did you call the attention of the superintendent to 
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the fact that this stuff could be used for the piggery or for 
purposes otherwise on the island ? 

A. I did not. 

@. Did you— you made some changes when you went 
down to the island, didn’t you, in relation to the conduct of 
some of the departments, such as you thought was necessary. 
For example, in the receiving room, where the clothing is 
kept? 

A. In the women’s building I changed the clothing. 

(). Tell us about it. 

A. They kept the clothing in bags piled up on shelves. 
I thought it was a poor way to keep it as no air could cir- 
culate among the parcels, and I had racks built in the cellar 
of the dormitory and I had the laundry room rearranged. 

Q. Those bags contain the apparel of the women when 
they came down there ? 

Aw They-do. 

@. And that is stored until they leave the island ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You thought the hygienic conditions would be im- 
proved by putting the clothing in bags and hanging them up 
so as to allow a circulation of air? 

Aste lygid: 

@. What other changes of a similar nature? Anything 
in relation to the baths down there ? 

A. I had seats put up in the hallway of the dormitory 
for the old women. I tried to urge Dr. Hartwell to increase 
the size of the dining-room by making a report to him and 
telling him of the different complaints and the troubles that 
were there every day. ‘The dining-room would only accom- 
modate about eighty. 

(. Women? 

A. Women. And there were about 240. There were 
different bells, one, two and three, for the different tables, 
and some of the old creatures would hear the bell for the 
first table and think it was the bell for the third table, or 
some other, and come to the meal and there was always con- 
fusion, and the matrons were in hot water trying to regulate 
the matter. They would come down there and lean up to 
the wall for half or three-quarters of an hour waiting for 
their turn to get to the table. I had some heavy seats put 
in around the posts and there were lounging seats put on 
the sides of the hall. 

Q. Do I understand this was all done by the permission 
of the trustees? You called their attention to it first ? 

A. The attention of the superintendent. 
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Q. Before introducing those reforms? Did you have any 
conflict at any time with the superintendent there ? 

Aig uN O: 

@. <Any clash of opinion at any time you were there? 

AgNO; | 

@. Any friction with the trustees? 

AOEN 6: 

@. Were you reprimanded by the trustees during your 
term of service ? 

As ONO: 

Q. Did they tell you at any time that your services were 
unsatisfactory, or give you to understand your work was 
unsatisfactory ? 

AN; sir: 

@. You have no official information of any kind that 
there was any cause for dissatisfaction with your work ? 

A. No, sir. 

(. Therefore, your first intimation was when you received 
this notice to get out? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. While you were assistant superintendent there under 
Dr. Hartwell, did you notice that the superintendent nad 
occasion to perform many medical services during that time ? 

A. Idon’t know. 

@. You don’t know that he did? 

ESTING. | 

@. The medical service down there is performed by the 
first medical officer and the men under him directly ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So far as the medical services of the superintendent 
himself is concerned they were not called into question ? 

A.» No, six. 

Q. (By Alderman FLANAGAN.) Major, was this lumber 
you saw in Weymouth new or old lumber? 

A. Old lumber. 

(. Where did it come from originally, from those build- 
ings there? 

From the partitions. 

But it was all good lumber ? 

Good lumber, in prime condition. 

Who did the carpenter work in the dining-hall? 
Aman named Whalen. He rebuilt the clothes closet 
in the dormitory and Mr. Cochrane did the seats in the hall- 
way of the dormitory. 

(. In your judgment who is the better workman of the 
two? 
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A. I could not say; I never knew there was any 
difference. 

@. Never knew there was any difference ? 

A. No. The both of them attended to whatever they 
were called upon to do. Their work seemed to be satis- 
factory, and I never heard any complaint of either one of them 
about his work. 

Q. Did you ever see any of Cochrane’s work down there ? 

massa Todid: 

Q. What did you think of it? 

A. I thought it was all right, that he was a general, all- 
round workman. 

Q. You thought he understood his business all right ? 

Al ids 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Was there any work he could 
not do? 

Aso. NO, Sir? 

Q. (By Alderman BRomBERG.) In the matter of these 
two nurses, did you know these two nurses, Caldwell and 
Genoud? 

A. That was before my time. 

Q. (By Councilman CapoGan.) Do you know anything 
about shingling the roofs of houses ? 

A=~ Ido not. 

Q. Well, in your judgment do you think it would require 
8,000 shingles to shingle a cottage of that size? 

A. I don’t know; I am not an expert at that business. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) When you first were appointed 
to the island, did anybody tell you your duties down there? 

A. Well, Dr. Hartwell told me from time to time. 

@. Did he map out any certain work for you to do? 

A NOS sir: 

@. So that when you first came to the island you did 
just as you pleased? 

A. I would go to Dr. Hartwell for orders; I did what- 
ever he requested. 

@. Did he ever at any time tell you you were to have 
charge of any part of the island or the whole of it, and use 
your own judgment in any way ? 


A. In his absence. 

Q. But when there he took charge of it himself? 

A. He did. 

Q. While he was there did you have any duties to attend 
to? 

A. Anything that he wanted done. 

Q. Did he need very much done? 
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A. Well, there was general work there all the time. 

Q. Dr. Hartwell took an active interest in the affairs of 
the institution himself, going round continually from day to 
day and seeing things kept in proper form ? 

A. He was about all the time. 

@. You say when you were appointed you understood it 
was to be a provisional appointment pending the time the 
examination took place? 


Ae YY es, Sir; 

@. Did that examination ever take place? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. There never was an examination in the State House? 
A. No, sir. 

@. How often did these examinations occur ? 

A. Whenever they have a list of applicants. 

Q. That is in the civil service ? 

An Aces. 

@. That is — during your service at the island the Civil 


Service Commission never notified you to take an examina- 
tion ? ; 

ASN Osrsir 

@. And you know of no examination that was ever held 
during that time ? 

Age NG:381r. 

@. I understood somebody said your work was unsatis- 
factory, and that was the reason your situation was not con- 
tinued ; who was that ? 

A.. Dr. Grainger. 

Q. Can you tell us pretty nearly what his exact language 
was ? 

A. I went over to see Dr. Cain and told him I had 
made an application for the position of superintendent. He 
said he didn’t think it would be any use. I asked why. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) What position was that? 

A. The position of superintendent. Iasked why, and he 
said, “ Your work is said to be unsatisfactory.” I said, 
“Who said so?”’ He replied, “One of the trustees.” I 
asked, “* Which one of the trustees?” and he said, «I can- 
not tell you that.” I said, “ Do you think that is fair to me 
to say my work is unsatisfactory, and not give me a chance 
to face the member of the board of trustees who says that ?”’ 
I think [ am in a position to make an application for the 
place. ‘There are men going down there from Indiana, the 
north and all round looking for the place. I am a Boston 
boy. I did service for my city and my State, and I think 1 
ought to be allowed to make an application for the work 
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where I have shown that I have filled the bill. There were 
at that time — there was a man from Indiana who came for 
the place. 

Q. (By the CHArRMAN.) What did the doctor say? 

A. ‘As long as that trustee says your work is unsatisfac- 
tory there is not much use of your making the application.” 

(. He never said who the trustee was ? 


Avs aNOS Sir. 
@. You could never infer who he was? 
We NG Sir. 


Q. Did he ever mention the feelings of the other trustees 
towards you? 

A. Iwas always led to believe that my work was good. 
I took pains to ask the chairman, and she told me if my work 
wasn’t satisfactory I would be notified by the board. 

Q. So you feel you were prevented from being superin- 
tendent by that trustee. 

A. By some unseen influence. 

@. And that all the members of the board were influenced 
by that trustee’s will? 

A. I think so. : 

@. You don’t know who it is up to date? 

Ac Nomair: 

Q. Did Dr. Grainger tell you he was in favor of having 
you continue as assistant superintendent ? 

A. He told me he thought I was doing good work down 
there. 

Q. Did you ever ask him to help you get that position ? 

A. When I went over to see him after making my appli- 
cation. 

(. Then he told you there was one trustee who didn’t 
consider your work satisfactory and to drop it there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you ever attend any meetings of the board of 
trustees ? 

A. I did not. 

(). And didn’t know how they conducted them ? 

A. (No response.) 

Q. Did you ever speak to Dr. Hartwell about your 
appointment ? 

A. About my appointment? 

Q. Yes, as superintendent. 

A. When I went to him and asked him if he had 
resigned, I told him I was going to make application for it. 

Q. What did he say? 

A. He did not say anything. 
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Q. You said, major, there-was a complaint on account of 
the condition of the table, a complaint by the internes and 
others. What was the condition of the table and the 
nature of the complaints ? 

A. They thought their meat was not good and the eggs 
were poor, and they didn’t get the quality of milk that they 
thought they ought to have. 

Q. What was the quality of milk that you did get? 

A. Asa general rule it was good. I never drank any of 
it except to use it in tea. 

Q. Why did they complain about the quality of it? 

A. Because they didn’t like it. 

Q. What was the nature of their complaint? What did 
they say about it? 

A. They addressed a letter to Dr. Hartwell, and four of 
them signed it. I didn’t see the letter, but they told me 
about it. 

Q. They sent a letter to Dr. Hartwell about the quality 
of the milk? 

A. About the service at the table. 

Q. The service in general ? 

A. SY eer asin 

Q. You said the inmates’ food was bad. Was it bad 
very often? How many times in your experience was the 
food actually bad and the men could not eat it? 

A. About four times. The fish served there wasn’t 
eaten at all. It was of miserable quality, and I reported 
to Dr. Hartwell about it. I told him the inmates were going 
to strike on account of the fish, and the only reply he made 
was, ‘Let them strike.” It was for the sweepings of the 
factory that they were paying three cents, and since the 
investigation they have been paying five cents. 

@. Was there any other time that the food was eaten, 
but the inmates had some objection to it? Was there 
general complaint about the quality of the food? 

A. There were complaints about this liver stew. They 
didn’t like the way it was served. And about the beans. 

Q. How often was this liver stew served ? 

A. It was served quite a number of times, and they got 
tired of it. 

Q. What did they complain about ? 

A. There was no taste to the liver. It was stewed up 
in a kind of soup and all the life taken out of the liver. 

(. Was the soup rich? 

A. I wouldn’t consider it rich. 

Q. Did it appear as though they used much meat in it? 
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A. Stewed liver you cannot get any good out of it. It 
is all .right fried, but I never heard of stewing liver before. 

Q. It does not make a very rich soup; of course I do 
not know? 

A. No. 

Q. Now, you mentioned the case of Mr. McGonigle. I 
don’t know that that is clear in my mind yet. You say he 
was attended by Dr. Gallagher; was that the first doctor 
who attended him ? 

A. It was. 

Q. Do you know whether he attended him on his own 
complaint or the complaint of other nurses of the institution ? 

A. Imade a complaint to the superintendent and Dr. 
Gallagher came. 

. How did you complain? 

A. The ward men complained and I went down to 
McGonigle and heard his story, and reported the facts to the 
superintendent. 

Was he lying in bed at that time? 

He was. 

What time in the morning? 

It was seven o'clock, or half-past. 

What time did McGonigle generally arise ? 

With the rest. 

What time was that ? 

About half-past five. 

So that morning he was in bed at seven o’clock when 
he should be up at half-past five? 

A. He usually remained in bed on account of fits. He 
would take a fit two or three times a week. 

Q. So it was not because his throat was sore he was in 
bed. Did he have a fit? 

No, not that night. 

He was usually up when nothing happened-to him? 
He was always up when he had no fits. 

Was he removed to the hospital when he had fits ? 
He was treated in the institution. 

Do you know what the treatment consisted of ? 
Nothing at all but loosening him up and laying him 
on the flat of his back; and the watchman used to watch 
him 3 
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Until he came out of the fit ? 

Yes, sir. 

You notified Dr. Gallagher ? 

I notified Dr. Hartwell. 

How long after you notified him did he come over? 


OPOPO! 
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He came right over. 

And examined his throat ? 

He went right into the ward to see him; I did not go 
in 
And he remained in the institution in his bed ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you have any conversation with Dr. BUI CE 
after he went in to see McGonigle? 

A. Iasked Mr. Curtin into my office and inquired if he 
knew anything about the case. He said he didn’t see any 
medicine given. He didn’t see it poured out, but he heard 
Miss King say she made a mistake and saw her pour out 
something into a pail. 

(. Where was Mr. Curtin at that time? 

A. He was in the room. He used to give out the medi- 
cine to the patients. 

Q. He was — 

A. <An inmate. He didn’t give them out. The nurse 
would give out the medicines and he would clean up the glasses. 

(). Was he in the room ? 

A. He was. 

. State what he told you about the case? 

A. Tasked him what he knew about it, and he said noth- 
ing except what he heard the nurse say. I asked him, 
“What did the nurse say”? He answered, “The nurse 
said, ‘I made a mistake,’”’ and he saw her throw something 
— take the glass and throw the contents out into the pail. 

@. Did you have any conversation with McGonigle about 
the matter? . 

A. McGonigle told me about it. 

Q. Will you state as near as you can what McGonigle 
said. 

A. McGonigle went into the room for his two doses, his 
Saturday dose — 

Oe Ol whaprowes 

A. Of salts, and he got his Sunday dose also. The 
nurses do not come over Sunday, so the patients have to get 
their Sunday doses on Saturday. The nurse turned out the 
two doses for McGonigle. Mr. McGonigle took one of the 
doses, and when he swallowed it he said to the nurse, “ That 
is not salts.” The nurse said, “I have made a mistake,” 
and takes up the other glass and throws it into the pail, and 
gives him a dose of salts from the bottle. 

@. What time was that ? 

A. (No response.) 

Q. (By Alderman FLANAGAN.) Do you say that the 
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moment he said it was not salts that she said, “I have made 
a mistake ” ? 

Deas Sir! 

(By the CHAIRMAN.) What time was that? 

It must have been in the evening. 

About what time would that be? 

It might have been about six o’clock. 

And did you afterwards hear any complaints about 
him during the evening? Did he complain during the even- 
ing to your knowledge? 

A. Not until the next morning, I asked him why he 
didn’t complain to the watchman when I was investigating 
it. He said he didn’t think it would amount to much, but 
his throat got so sore he thought he would need treatment. 
At that time he could hardly talk above a whisper. 

Q. This was in the morning? 

AL DY es;-Sir: 

Q. How long did Dr. Cox and Dr. Gallagher attend him 
for the sore throat ? 

A. I could not say. They gave him milk Sunday, and 
Monday Dr. Cox ordered some toast for him. 

Q. So you think Dr. Cox and Dr. Gallagher were treat- 
ing him for some trouble according to the diet that was 
given him at that time? 

A.~ I did. 

@. Did you complain at any time previous to the time 
the light was placed on that stoop around there ? 

A. I did not. 

@. When you did complain whom did you complain to ? 

A. Idid not complain. I made a recommendation to the 
superintendent that a rail and light be put to the door after 
the accident to Galvin. 

Q. Was it done immediately ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it is there still, to your knowledge? 
hey 68. Sit. 
Q 

A 
Q. 
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Was it pretty dark there? 
Very dark on dark nights when there was no moon. 
How did you understand Mr. Tompkins arrived at 
his figures in regard to the frozen cabbages ? 
A. I understood they went up there “and counted them. 
(. Counted one row and multiplied it by the number of 
rows ? 
A. By the number of rows. 
Q. Do you know whether the same number of cabbages 
were in a row or not? 
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AS Ldo not. 

Q. Did you ever go up and see? Were you on the 
island at the time Tompkins counted the cabbages; and you 
didn’t go up and look the matter up at that time and see 
about the number of cabbages ? 

No. 

Did you know they were frozen before that? 

Dr. Hartwell called my attention to it. 

What did he say? 

I said in the first part of my testimony that we were 
going up to the piggery. As we passed that field of cab- 
bages he said, “ Ain’t it a shame the farmer left those cab- 
bages to get frozen” ? 

Was there any other conversation about them? 

I said, “what do you keep a man lke that around 
for?” And he said, “I cannot help it.” 

Did you ask him why? 

No, I didn’t want to get into it too deep. 

Did he ever make a complaint of the farmer before? 
No, sir. 

So that is the only time you have heard him com- 
plain about the farmer? 

A. He complained two or three times about Mr. Bryant. 
He was a source of trouble down there all the time. He 
didn’t get along well with his men — all the time quarreling 
with them. 

Q. What were they quarreling about? 

A. He didn’t think they did their work properly. 

Q. You don’t know just what the nature of the com- 
plaint was? Do you mean farm work or work around the 
building ? 

A. Farm work. 

Q@. Did you ever have any complaint against the farmer 
personally ? 

A. I complained of him two or three times to Dr. 
Hartwell. 

Q. What about? 

A. About the manner in which he talked to me when I 
was sent up about the matter of getting ice at the ice 
pond. Dr. Hartwell asked me to send as many men as I 
could to get in the ice, and I think I sent up about fourteen men. 

Q. Inmates? 

A. Inmates. And I went up to see whether they had 
reported or not, and the minute I went up there he opened 
on me and said, “I cannot get this ice in unless I have more 
men.” I said “I came up to see whether the men ordered 
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up had reported.” Isaid “I will tally them off.” He 
said “I cannot get along with those men.” I said *“* You can 
if you have patience, and according to the way you have the 
men disposed. There is enough on the gang-plank and 
enough on the run, but there are four men with a_ basket 
with a hole in it trying to handle sawdust down below. 
Now you take those men up on the run and you will have 
more men than you can handle.” He replied, “If you 


_ think you can handle this better than I can, you had better 


do it.” “Now,” Isaid, “I don’t want any trouble and I 
only make the suggestion;” but he was so hot about it I 
went down and reported to the superintendent. 

@. What did the superintendent say ? 

A. He said that he was always making trouble. 

Q. Did he finally straighten it out or do as he pleased 
about it? 

A. He cooled down and came down to have a talk with 
me about it? He said things were not going right on 
the island and he said further, ** They will push me too hard 
sometime, and I will tell something that will lift the hair off 
their heads; they don’t want to push me too hard.” I said, 


«Why don’t you have a straightening out with the superin- 


tendent?” and he went off. 

Q. He didn’t tell you what he had in mind when he said 
sometime he might have a complaint to make? 

A. No, he did not. JIasked him a number of times, but 
he seems to keep that under. 

Q. That seems to be his stock in trade? 

A. It seems to be a threat he is holding over somebody. 
Dr. Hartwell has had a number of rows and quarrels in his 


office there, and if he wanted to tell the committee about it 


he could do so. I have heard loud talk in the office myself. 
@. Could you mention words he has used ? 
A. I could not hear that. 
Q. Did you have an office near Dr. Hartwell? 
A. No, I did not. 


Q. You have heard them having an argument about 


something ? 


A. One row he had Dr. Hartwell said he told Mr. 
Bryant he was superintendent of the island and would be 
boss while he was there. 

Q. Now about the chapel, major, who is Mr. Morse, is 
he the keeper of the chapel ? 

A. He is an inmate and acts as sexton. 

Q. What was the nature of his complaint? Did he 


complain very often or only once in a while? 
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A. He complained three times to me. 

(). In the six months you were there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the nature of the complaint, mainly ? 

A. That there were cigar stumps and ashes over his 
floor. 

@. He didn’t know who came there ? 

A. He knew the doctors were over there. 

@. Did he ever mention the names of any doctors that 
he had seen in there to you? 

A. He didn’t see them because he was not around there 
nights. 
He knew that they must be doctors or orderlies ? 
Yes, sir. 
Can your orderlies go in there in the night time? 
No, they did not. 
Is the chapel generally kept locked ? 
The key is kept in the office. 
In the superintendent’s office. 
I think in Dr. Cox’s desk. 
The first medical officer ? 
Yes, sir. 
So no one could go in there without applying for that 


OFOPOPOPOrO 


key? 

ee GP air. 

@. You say you saw them dancing there one night, 
major ? 


ee 


Yes, sir. 

How many? 

A doctor and @ woman. 

Only one couple? 

One couple. 

Who played the piano? 

Another doctor. 

Where did they dance, up and down the aisles ? 

Yes, down one aisle, across the front, up the other 
aisle and back again. 

Q. Did that occur very often, to your knowledge? 

A. I only saw it once. 

Q. Did you ever hear any music over there when you 
were not in there yourself? 

A. Oh, yes, the doctors would go over there and play the 
piano. One had a stringed instrument and they used to 
play together. 

Q. You don’t know if there was any dancing there ? 

A. Ido not. 


ErOPorere 
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Q. Did you hear any sounds that might be taken for 
dancing? 

we No. 

Q@. Did you ever complain about that dancing going on 
in the chapel ? 

A. I only saw it once, and I complained of it then. 

Q. To whom did you complain ? 

A. Dr. Hartwell. I had complained of the smoking a 
couple times before that. 

What did he say? ‘ 

He says, ‘* The doctors have got to go somewhere.” 
To dance? 

He didn’t say anything about dancing. 

What did he say about smoking ? 

The doctors have got to go somewhere and the chapel 
is not for services alone; that they could have a minstrel 
show there if they wanted to. 4 

Q. You say that time you saw it the altar was open? 

A. Services were to be held there the next morning, and 
it was the custom for the altar to be prepared the night 
before. 

Q. The Bible was opened? 

A. Yes, and the ribbon was across the page. 

Q. What was the nature of the service to be held the 
next morning ? 

A mass. 

On Sunday ? 

No; on a week day. 

How often in the week did they hold services ? 

Once in a while, no stated time. 

No stated time? 

No; I think it was for a holyday, a Catholic service. 
How often, during your six months down there, do you 
remember services being held in the chapel? 

in Week days ? 

@. <Any time. 

A. Every Sunday services were held there. 

Q@. Only holydays ? 

A. The Catholic service at nine o’clock and the Protes- 
tant service at half-past ten. 

Q. How long after Miss Barcello died did you see the 
body, or did you ever see it afterwards ? 

A. I never saw it. 

Q. Did you understand from anybody that an autopsy 
had been held on the body? 

A. Dr. Hartwell told me. 


POPOPrO 
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How long after that did Dr. Hartwell receive it? 

Dr. Hartwell was in town that day and he got back 
at five or six o’clock. I saw him after that and asked him 
if he saw the memorandum [I left on his desk, and he said 
yes, and asked me, ‘*What time was that telephone received ?” 
and I told him that it was there at 11.55, and he said that 
was too late. 

Q. (By Alderman BRomBERG.) Telephone or telegraph ? 

A. The Postal Telegraph Company telephone us down 
there. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Did he say when the autopsy 
was held ? 

A. I don’t know when it was held. 

Q. What time did he leave the island that day ? 

A. Idon’t remember. I may have a memorandum here 
(consulting memorandum book). May 4, there was a meet- 
ing of the board and Dr. Hartwell went up in the morning. 

@. About what time would that be in the morning ? 

A. Eight o’clock; the “Howard” went up at eight 
o'clock every morning. 

@. So that when he came down at five or six o'clock in 
the evening, if he knew the autopsy had been performed on 
the body it. would naturally have been performed the day 
previous; that is, if he knew it. He had no means of know- 
ing it had been done that day, had he? 

A. Well, I don’t know. 

Q. All I was trying to get at was, if he left in the morn- 
ing and knew the autopsy had been performed in the evening, 
it naturally would have been performed the day before ? 

A. No; it could have been performed that morning if 
Dr. Magrath came down. 

Q. Dr. Magrath arrived before Dr. Hartwell left the 
island ? 

A. No; he used to come down about half-past nine. 

Q. Then how would Dr. Hartwell know that the autopsy 
had been performed unless it was performed the day before ? 

A. He must have signed permission or given permission 
to somebody to do it before he left. 

Q.. He gave permission to have the autopsy performed 
before eight o’clock that morning ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. You naturally think he must have? 


Q. That was when he received the telegram ? 
AG SY 48,2817, 

Q. Yousay you received it at 11.55 ? 

Av At 11.55. 

Q. 

AS 
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A,” Yes. 

Q. Was Dr. Hartwell in the habit of signing permission 
for autopsies ? 

A. I don’t know, I am sure. 

Q. You mentioned about one John Sheridan? Do you 
know whether he was down there under his own name or 
not? 

A. He was. 

Q. How long after he died was his body sent to the city? 

A. I could not say, but it was shortly after that (consult- 
ing memorandum book). No; I could not say. 

Q. How long after his death did his brother come down 
to the island ? 

A. Six or seven days, I think. 

Q. Was that after you had gone to the city to look him 
up ? 

A. I didn’t go to the city; I sent up to the organization 
— the Legion of Spanish War Veterans. 

Q. And they looked him up? 

ATHY. ess six. 

@. Was it the general opinion he was a Spanish war 
veteran ? 

It was known by the men. 

Who told you? 

They told me. 

When ? 

Right after he died. 

. So you didn’t know he was a veteran yourself until 
after he died ? 

AS SNio, gir: 

Q. Youdon’t know whether Dr. Hartwell, or any other 
officer 6f the institution, knew whether he was a veteran or 
not? 

A. When ? 

(). Before he died ? 

A. I don’t think he knew before; because, when he died, 
I told him the day after death, and he was somewhat sur- 
prised. He twisted around in his chair, and wanted to know 
who said so; and I told him it was common talk in the 
building. 

@. How long after he died was that ? 

A. The next day. 

Q. Do you know whether the autopsy had been per- 
formed then or not? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. Do you know whether afterwards or not? 


OPOPop 
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A. Idonot; I know, from what his brother told me, that 
when he went down the doctor told him the autopsy had 
been performed. 

(. What doctor told him ? 

A. Dr. Cox. Sheridan’s body came up February 10, 
and was buried up at Mount Auburn. 

@. Do you know when he died ? 

A. January 28 or 29. 

Q. Did you take all that time to find his brother — between 
January 29 and February 8, wasn’t it? 

A. February 10; February 10 the body came up. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the body was delivered 
to the brother immediately after he made application for it? 

A. I think the brother was down about six or seven 
days, and I guess he made arrangements up in Boston with 
the undertaker about the burial. 

Q. You never heard any complaints from the brother 
about anything except the autopsy ? 

Axe NOs 

Q. In the case of James Letford, how did they find out 
he was a Spanish war veteran? 

A. By a member of the Legion of Spanish Veterans 
going over to the navy yard and making inquiries. 

Q@. Was he sent over from the Legion ? 

A. It was through me. I was at the head of it at that 
time, and thought it my duty to see that the poor fellow had 
a proper burial, and I set my machinery in motion here in 
Boston and found out about him; and they found he did 
service under the name of Perkins. 

@. When did you find that out? 

A. I don’t remember the date. 

Q. Was it during the time he was an inmate of the insti- 
tution ? 

A. No; after his death. 

Q. So that while James Letford was at the island as an 
inmate, you or no one else knew that he was a veteran of 
the Spanish war ? 

A. I didn’t know until after his death; he died in 
December. 

(). About what time in December? 

A. About the 28th; somewhere around there. 

Q. What time did you go there, major? 

A. It was the first of January. 

(). So that if he died somewhere in December, around the 
22d — his -body was there when you first went to the 
island ? 
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m.. Yes, Sir. 

. Do you know whether there was any effort made 
then to find his relatives and friends in the city? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. How was it first brought to your attention ? 

A. I think a Grand Army man named Howard is down 
there, and he told me there was a Spanish war veteran over 
at the morgue. He told me his name and suggested that I 
look him up up town, and [ inquired of some of the inmates 
and I think George Galvin told me he had served in the 
navy, he thought, under another name; so I sent word up 
town to Mr. McLaughlin and Mr. Keenan, two West End 
men, and they made inquiry at the navy yard sufficient to 
establish the identity of Letford. 

Q. When was it that you first started to investigate the 
matter ? 

A. Some time the first part of January. 

@. About how many days after you arrived at the island ? 

A. Within twenty days, I guess. 

(. Between the time he died, December 28, to that time 
he still laid in the morgue? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And was that pending the time his friends might be 
found ? ; 

Az Gey-es sir: 

@. And after they were found he was buried by the 
organization ? 

A. We got an allowance of $85, and through Colonel 
Hapgood his body was taken out and buried. 

Did you see Sheridan after death ? 

Yes, sir. 

Where? 

In the morgue. 

Where was he? 

Lying on the table. 

What condition was the body in? 

Clean, but uncovered. 

How long after death was that ? 

I don’t know. 

Can you state about how long — as near as you can? 
I might by referring to my book. (Witness refers to 
memorandum book.) It was February 2 I saw the body. 

@. Do you know when he died? 

A. I think he died the 29th of January. 

@. You say the body was in a naked condition ? 

A... Yes, sir. 


POPOPOPOPOPO 
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Q. Nothing on it at all? 

A. Nota thing. 

Q. Did you look it over? 

A. From the door. 

. Did you notice whether an autopsy had been per- 
formed or not? 

A. I did not get near enough. I asked Mr. Galvin there 
whose body it was and he said, * John Sheridan’s.” 

(. You didn’t recognize the features. 

A. I didn’t know him. 

Q. You just took the relief officer Galvin’s word that he 
was Sheridan ? | 

A eeey eas sir: 

@. You didn’t know whether an operation was performed 
or not? 

A. No, I did not. 

(). About the cows down on the island, are they allowed 
to roam at large, major, anywhere they want to go; that is, 
in the pasture; or do they have a man to keep them on a 
certain range ? 

A. They are up at the west head beyond the barn and 
they have a man attending them, a herdsman. That day I 
was up to the piggery with Dr. Hartwell, he said he thought 
the tuberculosis among the cattle came from grazing on the 
grass, that the inmates — 

Q. Who told you that? 

A. Dr. Hartwell. 

(. Told you personally ? 

A. He says, “It is too bad we cannot keep the inmates 
off this end of the island. They come up here and walk 
around and the cattle graze over it,” and he said he thought 
that is where the tuberculosis came from. 

@. Was any attempt made while you were there to fence 
it in ? 

A. It is fenced in now. 

(). When was that fence put there? 

A. That fence was put there to keep the cattle inside, 
but the inmates go up there. 

@. Where the cattle are? 

A. Yes. 

@. Do you know whether they have instructions not to 
go there? 

A. Sometime ago there was a sign up there, but it was 
knocked down. No attention was paid to the sign. Dr. 
Hartwell and the inmates have been up there together, and 
he saw them, and he didn’t stop them from going there. 
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Q. Don’t you know that any inmates were ever repri- 
manded for going up there ? 

A. Ido not. 

@. What is Ward 7 of the hospital, major — of the 
institution, I should say ? 

A. Ward 7 is used for the night men, the inmates that 
work in the power-house. They sleep there during the day. 

Q. Sleep there during the day ? 

Pe Y OS: 619s 

Q. What part of the institution is Ward 7? 

A. It is immediately over the library — directly over the 
library where you had your hearings. 

@. On the third floor? 

ASSy FY es) ‘gir: 

@. How many men sleep there? 

A. Seven or eight. The contractor’s men slept there 
when down to the island and the plumber’s men used to 
sleep there. 

Q. Did the inmates sleep there at that time, too? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the condition of theseinmates? Are they 
diseased to any extent? 

A. No, some of them have sore legs. 

Q. What is the greatest number you have known tosleep 
in Ward 7? 

A. About fifteen. 

(. How many could sleep there ? 

A. Well, I guess you could put sixty in there — fifty or 
sixty. 

Q. That Ward 7 is about as large as any other in the 
institution, so that ordinarily they have about eight or ten 
inmates there ? 


A. Yes, those men that work in the night time. 

@. So there is not much crowding there then ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q@. Are there any other vacant rooms in that building? 
AY ON 0; sir. 

Q. 


Are there any rooms in that building where they 
have no beds? 

A. No. 

Q. Are there any rooms in any other of the wards to 
take those people who sleep in that ward — to put them in 
any other ward of the institution and use that for any other 
purpose ? 

A. Well, in the summer time Ward 6 is not occupied. 

Q. Which is Ward 6? 
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A. One of those side wards. 

Q. That is the room I had reference to when asking if 
there were any vacant rooms. It was wholly unoccupied ? 

A. In winter it is pretty well filled up. 

Q@. For what purpose? 

A. By the inmates; the population increases in the 
winter. 

Q@. Did the inmates ever object to you about having the 
students come down there? 

A. It hada depressing effect on the old men. I have 
seen two or three crying on the days when they saw the 
students trooping up the hill, and they said to me, ‘“‘Some 
day we will be under those fellows.” It made me feel badly 
to think that that thing would be possible; that those men 
were given that impression, that they had no homes and no 
place to live, and they know in time they would be subjects 
of the morgue, and those students, or some other crowd lke 
them, would be there to operate on them. It had a very de- 
pressing effect on the inmates. 

@. That is general? Was that the effect generally, or 
only just — | 

A. A-number of the old men would be sitting in the 
summer house, and it would be the topic of conversation 
when the sudents came down there. 

How often did they come down there ? 

Once a week, sometimes twice. 

How many? 

Ten or twelve. 

Sometimes twice a week; ten or twelve each time? 
Yes, sir. 

Under whose espionage would they be? 

Dr. Magrath. 

Would they go to the morgue? 

The morgue or the hospital. Sometimes they would 
come down with another doctor for lectures. 

@. Would Dr. Magrath be there? 

A. He would come down with them; whether he would 
stay I do not know. 

Q. Do you know Dr. Magrath’s stenographer ? 

A. ~ Yes, sir. 

Q. Was the stenographer always with them? 

A. Idon’t know, Iam sure; she stays down there all 
the time. 

Q. Do you know whether she is present at the operations 
in the morgue or not? 

A. Ido not. 


& 
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Q. How long would these students stay ? 

A. They would stay about two hours, and go back about 
noontime, two or half-past. 

Q. Did they ever stay to dinner down there ? 

mi) NG. 

Q. Do you remember the case of a man named Sherlock, 
and another man named Horn ? 

Fe Lo: 

@. What was their condition ? 

A. Well, I don’t know as I would be able to tell. 

Q. Were they able to work ? 

A. The doctor gave a certificate that they were able to 
do light work, and I put them picking out hair for mat- 
tresses. - 

Q. Did they ever object to being asked to work ? 

Ave Yes. 

Q. Why did they object? 

A. They said they were not able to, and I talked with 
them and told them I thought they would feel better, that it 
was light work, and they could sit on chairs, and do nothing 
else but pick the hair apart. 


Q. What did they say to that? 

A. They said nothing and would work for half an hour 
or so. 

@. Was Sherlock there when you left? 

A. I don’t think he was. 

@. Was Horn? 

A. I think he was. : 

@. What was his condition mentally when last you saw 
him ? 

A. It was bad. I was in the telephone booth one night, 


and he came rushing into the office, and he got down on 
his knees and said, “Save me, Major! » 

(). Any reason for that? 

A. He imagined they were digging a grave to bury him. 

Q. He was not sound mentally ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Do you think at any time his mental condition was 
good, or was he in that condition the first time you met him? 

A. The first time I saw him he seemed to be all right 
mentally. 

@. But got worse after he went to the island? 

A Ses, SiN 

Q. And his family transferred him to Austin Farm ? 

A. He came there and went away, then he returned, and 
was in bad condition. 
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Any sores on him? 
I could not say. 
Any bandages on him? 
He wore a bandage on his throat most of the time. 
What for? 
I don’t know. 
What do you think? 
A sore neck, I suppose. ‘The last time I met him he 
was all over coal dust, and he said, “It is a shame I am 
compelled to work.” I said, ‘Where are you?” and he 
said, ‘‘downstairs, shovelling coal by orders of Dr. Cox.” 
Did you think his condition warranted that ? 
I don’t know. 
What time was that before you left the island. 
Sometime in June. 
And you left July 1? 
Yes, sir. 
Was his mental condition good then ? 
I think so. 
. Then it was in the last month at the island he became 
insane ? 

A. I think so. 

@. Do you feel he was able to shovel coal, judging from 
his condition ? 

A. He was not able to do any work when he was there 
before, and his condition on coming back was far worse. 

Q. What did you say when he said it was “ashame to 
shovel coal?” 


POPOPOPE 


OPOPOPOoPO 


Did he complain to Dr. Cox? 
They were cleaning up the cellar, and there was a 
quantity of coal dust and refuse around, and he was put to 
work cleaning that. 
Did you know whether he complained to Dr. Cox or not? 
He said he did. 
What did he say Dr. Cox said? 
He didn’t say. 
Did he continue working ? 
I didn’t see him after that, until this night he ran 
into the telephone room. 

Q. About how long before you left was it that he came 
into the telephone booth? 


A. I didn’t say anything to him. 

Q. Did you ever complain to anybody about it? 
AD on NO, AS ID: 

@. Who ordered him to go to work? 

A; DraGox 

Q. 

A. 
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I think sometime the middle of June. 

Do you remember a man named James Hunt? 

I do. 

Was he an inmate of the hospital? 

No, sir; the institution. 

Was he ever at any time in the hospital? - 

He was in there for lectures, for exhibits. 

That is, as a subject for them ? 

Yes, sir. 

How long would he stay there ? 

He told me a couple of hours. 

What was the matter with him? 

He had some heart trouble, I believe. 

How often would he act as subject for them ? 

I know myself of only once; but he told me three 
s. I saw him there once. 

In the hospital ? 

In the lecture room. He was all alone. 

What was his condition ? 

He was sitting there stripped to the waist, shivering. 
What time of the year was it? 

March, I think. 

Was there heat in the hospital ? 

Wesreir: 

Was there heat in the room he was in ? 

I think so; there was heat in all the rooms. 

Why was he shivering? 

Because he didn’t have anything on ; he was stripped 
to the waist, he was bare. 

Q. Did you make any complaint ? 

A. Iasked him why he was there, and he said, “I am 
here by the doctor’s orders, I am on exhibition; I wish they 
would let me go back to the institution.” I went out and 
asked the nurses or somebody if the doctors were through 
' with their subject in there, and they said, “ Yes.” I went 
back and directed Hunt to put on his clothes and go back to 
the institution, as it was just about dinner time. 

(). How long had he stayed there after the doctors left ? 

A. He had said about an hour after they had left. 

@. Did you tell him to put on his clothes and go to 
dinner ? 

Ome ey 

Was he able to dress himself? 
I helped him dress. 

What was his condition ? 
Weak and very fatigued. 


tPOPOPOPOPOPOs POPOPOPOPOPOPOD 
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Q. Was he asked to do any work on the island? 
7 WS UL 

Q. So fatigued you had to help him? 

A. Yes, sir. 


. Did he get up, walk off, and go to dinner of his own 
accord ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What was the nature of his complaint? Did he com- 
plain of the treatment of the doctors in being compelled to 
wait there ? 

A. Hecomplained of being thumped on his back. The 
old doctors told the young doctors not to thump him so 
hard, as they would not learn anything by that. He was 
in pain for some time after that. - 

Q. Do you know if he was under medical treatment ? 

A. Ihave seen him down to the sick call. 

Q. What do you mean by that? 

A. When aman thought he needed medical treatment 
he would go down to the receiving room after breakfast and 
put his name on the book, which would be sent up stairs, 
and at eight o’clock the nurse and the doctor would come over, 
and the doctor would attend to all those whose names were 
on the book. 

Q. So that he was receiving medical treatment right 
along ? 

A. Ihave seen him in the medicine room. 

Q. Do you remember the case of the body of Mary 
Meyers down there? 

A. Yes: 

Q. What do you know about that case? 

A. That was the case that Orderly O’Connor had gone 
over and cleaned up. 

Q. What do you know about that matter ? 

A. Well, Mr. O’Connor said in the officers’ room that he 
had prepared the body of Mary Myers. This was on 
Sunday he was telling about it. At nine o’clock the day 
before he had prepared the body for Dr. Magrath, who had 
come to perform his work and had gone off, and he thought 
it strange he had not been notified to clean up the body. 
And he asked Mr. Brown to go with him, and he says, 
“ We will do it of our own accord.” They came back in 
half an hour and said they had cleaned off the body, which 
was in an uncovered and unclean condition, and Brown said 
the smell was “ dreadful.” ! 

Q. _How long had it lain there ? 

A They prepared it at nine o’clock on Saturday, and it 
laid there until noon the next day, Sunday. 
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Q. Was it buried on the island? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do the orderlies always wait until they receive word 
from Dr. Magrath to clean up after him ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. You don’t know? 

Paes IN Os 

@. Would you infer from what Orderly O’Connor said 
that they do? 

A. Icould not tell you. He said Dr. Magrath went off 
and left the body. Dr. Magrath “would come and do his 
work and then go away. Perhaps it may not be Dr. 
Magrath’s business to do that. 

@. You don’t know it was the business of the orderlies 
to doit? Or was it the business of the doctor to tell them 
he is all through and they should take care of it? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Then they have never told you anything about that? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. When George Galvin fell down, do you know 
whether he was properly treated for the accident? Did he 
ever complain to you about his treatment? 

A. I went over to see him. 

Q. Where? 

A. Over tothe hospital. Isaw him ‘in Bed there; and nothing 
had been done to him at thattime. I went to see him again, 
and he had reported the case to the superintendent. I went 
to see him a third time, and nothing had been done. He 
wasn’t treated until somewhere about one or two o’clock. 

In the afternoon? 

In the afternoon. 

When did the accident occur ? 

At four o’clock that morning. 

What was the nature of the accident ? 

Well, I believe a compound fracture of the shoulder 
or arm; I don’t know just what. 

Q. Do you know just when he received medical treat- 
ment after the accident occurred ? 

A. About one o’clock. 

Q. In the afternoon ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether the doctors had been notified 
during the day or not? 

A. They were notified in the morning; the superin- 
tendent was notified by me, and it was also on the watch- 
man’s report book. 


eh alk el one 
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Q. How long was he laid up? 

A. Oh, I should say in the hospital up to the time I 
came up to the city, two or three weeks ago. 

Q. Do you remember, major, the first visit of the com- 
mittee to Long Island? I believe you were on the island at 
the time. 

Ay en es, \ sar. 

Q. Do you know anything that occurred that day ? 

A. Iwas going through the cellars of the hospital, and a 
couple of orderlies rushed by and wanted to know if I could 
tell them where there was any excelsior. I asked them what 
the excitement was, and O’Connor said Dr. Cox is all worked 
up on packing up some bodies. The team has been sent up 
to the carpenter shop to take down five boxes, and the bodies 
were put in the boxes and fastened up. 

Q. Sent away ? . 

A. No; left in the morgue. O/’Connor said the bodies 
were in such a condition Dr. Cox didn’t want the committee 
to see them. 

O’Connor said that to you? 

Yes, sir. 

Said that Dr. Cox said so? 

No; that was his own inference. 

Did he tell you what the condition of the bodies was? 
I didn’t ask him. 

Do you know any other arrangements that were made 
before the committee came down there? What I mean by 
that is, was there an especial arrangement outside of what 
ordinarily happened ? 

A. There was a general cleaning up around the building. 
The piggery was washed inside and out. 

Q. Any improvements made in the institution building? 

A. The front steps and brickwork was hauled down. 

(J. That was since the committee went down there? 

A. When the committee talked of coming down there 
the contract was given out. 

Q. To your knowledge, there had not been any talk of 
the removal of the stairway until the committee came? 

A. JI urged it fora month previous on Dr. Hartwell to 
have it down. He said they didn’t haye any money. I told 
him it would cost twice as mhuch when it fell. 

@. Do you know whether he brought that matter to the 
attention of the trustees ? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. But each time you asked him he said didn’t they have 
any money, and didn’t show any disposition to reconstruct it ? 


OPOPOre 
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An NGF Sit 
Q. But afterwards the contract was given out and it was 
reconstructed ? 
AS Y és; ‘sir. 
(Recess until 2 o’clock.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2.85 O’CLOCE, 
Aveust 5, 1903. 


The CHAIRMAN. — The committee will come to order. 


GEORGE F. H. Murray — Resumed. 


@. (By Mr. Dopsins.) Major Murray, do you know 
anything about Farmer Bryant keeping boarders? 

A. Ireported that I thought he was keeping boarders, to 
the superintendent. 

Q. What did he say? 

A. He said, “I told that fellow he ought not to do those 
things.” 

Q. Do you know whether Mr. Bryant has company down 
there ? 

A. He has every Sunday. 

Q. Who is it? 

A. Miss Peaslee, the former bookkeeper, goes down 
every Sunday morning with Bryant’s son and remains all day 
Sunday, and comes away Monday morning. 

Q. Remains over night there? 

Acsr) C8819. 

Q. Do you know while you were on the island whether 
there were any hogs killed? 

A. I know of eight or ten I saw. 

Q. Do you know whether they were sent to the city or 
used on the island? 

A. Ido not know. 

Q. Do you know who shipped them to the city, if they 
were shipped? Who would do that? 

A. Mr. Bryant would cart them to the boat. Mr. David- 
son would keep a record of them. 

@. What were the supphes that were allowed Farmer 
Bryant outside of the groceries ? 

A. As faras I know he received bread, vegetables and 
milk without paying. 

(. He received all the milk he wanted? 

A. Yes, and the best of it; one of the milkmen told me 
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that he always sent the best milk down to the farmer’s 
cottage. 

Q. He got the best of the milk? 

A. The best of the milk. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any questions by any members of the 
committee ? 

Q. (By Alderman FLANAGAN.) Major, what did you 
mean by saying, before we adjourned, that the superintend- 
ent would like to get rid of the farmer, but could not? 

A. That is the remark the superintendent made to me. 

Q. Did you mean by that that the farmer had such a 
hold -on the superintendent that he was afraid to dis- 
charge him? 

A. Ido not know, I am sure. 

@. Wasn’t it your duty as assistant superintendent to 
stop the dancing in the chapel? 

A. Idid not know what privilege the doctors had from 
the superintendent. 

@. Did you make it your business to inquire? 

A. Ireported; I reported the matter to the superintend- 
ent the next morning. 

@. Do you know whether it was stopped after that or not? 

A. Since then I think there has been no dancing. 

@. Youspoke about one of the wards being used down 
there by the contractors’ men, the different contractors. 
Who were they? 

A. Well, there was a crew of men working for Smith & 
Forbes, plumbers, and they were down there a couple 
of months. 

Q. Did they board there? 

ACUTSY Gar sir: 

Q. Do you know whether it was part of the contract. 
that the institution should keep them ? 

A. Ido not know. 

Q. Did you ever try to find out? 

A. “No, sir. 

Q. Do you think, major, that the lumber that the farmer 
had down at Weymouth, which was taken from the island, 
would have been sufficient to build a new morgue down 
there on the island? 

se ND. 

Q. You do not think so. Well, do you think it would 
build an addition to the morgue, so they would have better 
facilities ? 

A. That would depend on whether they were going to 
build a brick morgue or a wooden morgue. 
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Q. Would that lumber have been any good for the 
purpose ? 

A. Ishould think it would have been just the thing for 
some part of it. 

@. Do you know what the temperature of the morgue is 
down there ? 

A. ‘I do not. 

Alderman Nouan. — You don’t know? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any other questions by members of 
the committee ? 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Major, in reply to some ques- 
tions by Mr. Dobbins you mentioned the name of Miss 
Peaslee. Was she the ex-bookkeeper ? 

Ase s- Yes Ssir: 

Q. What time did she leave the island ? 

A. You mean leave the employment of the institution ? 
I think somewhere in April; sometime in April. 

Q. How many times has she visited the island, between 
the time she left the employ of the trustees and the time 
that you left ? . 

A. She is there every Sunday, and goes down on the 
“ Howard.” 

(. Goes down Sunday morning on the boat ? 

A. Yes, excepting one or two Sundays she was sick, and 
I understood she wasn’t down. 

Q. What are her visits? Just friendly visits, are they ? 

A. Ido not know. 

Q. Did she visit any other parts of the institution while 
there ? 

A. No. 

Q@. Just goes to the farmer’s house and stays till evening, 
and then comes to the city again ? 

Ast oY es: 

@. Do you know whether she is employed in Boston now 
or not? 

A. When she left Long Island she went to the Women’s 
Educational Union I think, on Boylston street. 

@. Is there a watchman on the island at all times, 
major ? 

A. Yes. There are two watchmen; one on the first half 
and the second on the second half. 

Q. What are they? Paid employees? 

A. Paid employees. And then there is a night watch- 
man, an inmate, who watches on the * Howard.” 

Q. Was he watching up to the time that you left? 

A. No; he has been away from there for three months. 
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Q. How long before you left did the watchman on the 
‘ Howard” stop? 

A. Well, since this man left the island. 

@. When was that? 

A. I think sometime in March or the Ist of April. 

@. From March to the Ist of July, to your knowledge 
there was not any watchman on the wharf night times ? 

A. No, sir; he would only be there when the “ Howard” 
was down to the Island. The “ Howard” would not stay 
down at the island every night. 

Q. How many nights would she be there? 

A. They claimed it was all on account of the weather. 
The captain would complain that a storm was coming up and 
that would be an excuse for taking the boat up to Boston 
and lying in berth there over night. 

Did that happen very often? 

Yes, sir. 

How often ? 

Well, two or three nights a week. 

Was that mostly in the winter time? 

Yes. And then part of the spring that I was there, 
he was up there. 

@. Did you notice whether the weather conditions were 
such that he had any reasons for doing that? 

A. Sometimes his judgment was good, and at other times 
it wasn’t. 

Q. Still you think he did it as a matter of precaution? 

A. I think so. 

@. Have these two watchmen who served on the island 
night times the whole island to take care of ? 

A; No: 

Q. What do they watch? 

A. They merely go through and make hourly calls, rings, 
at different parts of the buildings. 

Q. What I meant was, when I asked if there were two 
watchman on the island, whether the watchman watched the 
whole of the island or not? 

A. No. 

Q. So it would be possible for people to go ashore there 
and take anything they wanted and go off with it, and 
nobody be any the wiser for it ? 

A. Oh, yes. These watchman make their hourly call, 
and then go back to the superintendent’s office, and remain 
there to be in close communication in case of accident or sud- 
den illness. ‘There is no doctor remains up at night, and the 
watchman always notifies the night nurse when there is any- 
thing. 
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Q. They do not go to the shore of the island ? 

AR YING. 

@. They just go on the inside of the building, and other 
places where the inmates are? — 

A Yes. 

Q. That is practically what they are appointed for, and 
there is nobody taking care of the property on the island ? 


A. No. 

Q. Did you notice what time the sheathing left the island ? 

A. No. 

Q. Would you be likely to see it if it had left during the 
day ? : 


No. 
How far away from where you were generally sta- 
tioned j in the daytime was the sheathing kept? 

A. Away on the back part of the island. 

@. It would be possible for it to leave the island with- 
out your knowing it? 

fo Py eee 2s: 

@. You do not know whether it was sent up by boat or 
not ? 

A. From the appearance of the sheathing it was floated 
over, because there was an appearance of salt on the wood, 
and I tested it with my finger and it had a salty flavor. 

@. When did the windows go over? 

A. Those windows went over on Memorial Day morn- 
ing, and I did not know anything about it till I was told, 
since the first of the month, by one of the teamsters down 
there. 

Q. Will you describe those windows, major? 

A. ‘There were four windows 24 by 3, with two panes of 
glass in them; three windows 2% foot by 8, six panes of 
glass in each window; two windows 2 foot by 8, with two 
panes of glass. 

Q. Is that all? 

A. That is all; nine windows. 

@. When, to your knowledge, did the new clothing arrive 
at the island? Did it arrive before you left? 

A. ‘Three or four days after the first visit of the committee 
some came. 

(. How much? 

A. Ido not remember just now. Ihave got a memo- 
randum of it somewhere. 

@. About how much? 

A. I wouldn’t want to say. (Looking at papers.) There 
were eighty-six coats and vests and thirty-six pants. 


ep 
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@. Were those distributed among the inmates immedi- 
ately after they came there. 

A. When they came the orders were to give them out as 
quickly as possible. The first lot was eighty-six coats and 
vests and thirty-six pants; a week later, twelve coats and 
vests and sixty-four pants. 

Q. Were those given out? 

A. They were. 

@. Why were they ordered at that time? Was there 
any complaint of the inmates or any of the officers of the 
institution ? 

A. ‘There had been numerous complaints, and I had a 
number of applications from inmates for new clothes, and I 
-had gone to Dr. Hartwell and asked two or three times if he 
would not have some more, and he said he wouldn’t; that 
they had bought one hundred suits some time ago for the 
institution, and would not buy any more. 

Q. Was that during your time there? 

AN OS. SIT: 

Q. How long ago was it? How long ago since this con- 
versation took place? 

A. Somewhere about March that I asked for them. ° 

(. They bought a hundred about March? 

A. No. He had bought those about a year before that. 
The time I requested that was some time in March. 

Q. And he said he bought some some time before, and he 
did not want to order any more. Is that it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You did not get any satisfaction from him. 

A. That is all. 

Q. Did you have any other conversation with him in 
regard to clothing ? 

A. I spoke to him about it after that, and said that the 
inmates were looking very shabby, and were commencing to 
complain about clothing. He did not say anything. 

Q. What was the nature of the complaint of the inmates 
in regard to the clothing? What was the reason for it? 

A. They were not warm, and were ragged. Some had 
holes in the knees and backs of the trousers, and in the 
sleeves of the coats. 


How long had some of them been wearing them ? 
Some of them had been wearing them fourteen months. 


Q. Were they clean? 

A. No, sir. 
Q. Pretty dirty, were they? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 

A. 
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@. Fourteen months? These clothes arrived before, or 
after the first visit of the committee on the island? 

A. After. 

Q@. And they were immediately distributed amongst the 
inmates ? 

A. They were. 

@. What became of the old clothes ? 

A. They were sent to the laundry to be washed, and 
those that were good were set aside, and those that were poor 
were turned into rags. 

Q. Did the farmer, major, have charge of pretty nearly all 
the old stuff and refuse on the island ? 

A. Yes, he did. 

Q. That was generally left to him. You had nothing at 
all to do with that. Do you know whether or not he sold 
anything from the island ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. You do not know whether there was anything around 
there, that he had charge of, that he sold at any time ? 

A. Only the bones, that I heard he had carted off the 
other end of the island and had taken away. 

@. Did you see them at any time yourself, personally? 
How often did the man go after that? 

A. Ido not know. 

Q. You know that he did sell it? 

A. Ido not. 

@. You only heard it? You sa¥ you complained about 
the number of tables set in the woman’s building — whom 
did you complain to ? 

A. Icomplained'to Dr. Hartwell. 

Q. What did he say? 

A. He said nothing. He said they could not get — that 
he could not get the dining-room enlarged at that time. 

@. Do you know whether there was ever any attempt to 
improve it, enlarge it, or not? 

I do not. 

What is the condition of the ice-house down there ? 
The ice-house ? 

Yes. Have they got an ice-house on the island ? 
Yes; in fair condition. 

How much does it hold? 

A couple of hundred tons. 

Is that enough to supply the island for the season ? 
I do not know. « 

Do they generally fill it every year? 

They filled it this year. 
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Q@. Do you know whether there has been any ice bought 
this summer or not? 

A. Ido not. 

(. Do you know how much ice is used down there ordi- 
narily through the year? 

A. Ido not. 

@. Do you know whether there is any necessity for any 
more electric lights down there or not, or is the hght at 
the present time sufficient to supply all the buildings and so 
forth ? 

A. Ido not know. 

(. Are the buildings fairly well lighted ? 

A. Yes, the buildings are well lighted. 

(J. You never heard any complaints about the light ? 

A TINGS 

Q. Was it ever suggested to you that there ought to be 
more lights there ? 

Arh CO: 

Q. What is the condition of the building for cattle down 
there ? 

A. Well, I thought it was in pretty fair condition if it 
was kept clean. 

@. When it was kept clean? How many men have 
charge of that place? How many men work there ? 

A. On the farm? 

Q. No; taking care of the cattle. 

A. There is only one that is set down as a bade 
They have men who drive the teams, who do the milking, 
and the farmers, they do the cleaning, and they have the 
work divided up. Outside of Mr. Lee, who is the herds- 
man, and the man that looks after the cattle -— outside of him 
I do not think there is anybody. 

Q@. Do you think there is a sufficient number of men to 
keep it clean and in good condition, if they do it? 

A. Not in summer time, because those men are obliged 
to go out and do the farm work. 

Q. Could they get men if they wanted to? Could the in- 
mates do that instead of other work ? 

A. If they wanted to pay for it they could. 

Q. I know. But couldn’t they have inmates there to 
keep that clean ? 

A. They haven’t got any able-bodied inmates there to do 
the work. 

Q. But they shovel coal. Why couldn’t they work in 
the stable ? 

A. Well, he has a number of inmates up there working 
for him. 
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Q. Still, you say that the building is good enough if it is 
kept clean ? 

Aaa ES, Sif 

Q. And it is not kept clean on account of not having 
help enough ? 

A. The farmer himself said it was not kept clean, in the 
hearing. 

Q. They make no attempt to keep it clean? 

A. Ido not know. 

@. Do you think he could get men to clean it up if he 
wanted to ? 

A. The men do not lke to work for him, so he has 
trouble in getting men to stay there. If the inmates are 
assigned to work on the farm or stable they do not remain 
there very long. He is a very disagreeable man to handle 
help, and they take sick, or something happens, and they are 
relieved of the farm work. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any other questions by members of 
the committee ? 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Major Murray, you spoke of 
your appointment and said you received notice on Dec. 31, 
1902. Is that correct? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q@. Were you acivil service appointee? Did you come 
to us from the civil service? 

A. Idid. not. 

(). Were you on the civil service list? 

A. At that time? 

()* sy és: 

A. I was not. 

Ox Did you know whether we had permission to go to 
the civil service — outside of the civil service ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Who gave you to understand you were to be con- 
tinued in office if you passed the civil service examination ? 

A. Well, anybody would have that understanding. If I 
passed the civil service examination I certainly would have 
been certified to the trustees, and they would have appointed 
me under the civil service law. 

@. You have not passed the examination ? 

A. There was no examination held. There has been no 
examination held for the position. 

@. Then you have not passed the examination ? 

A. There has no examination been held. 

Q. Yes, sir; I mean that you have not passed it if it has 
been held ? 
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A. There has been no examination. 

@. Then you never passed a civil service examination ? 

A. There has been no examination. 

Q. Do you object to the question ? 

A. I think so, when you ask me that question, when you 
know there has been no examination held for the position. 

Q. I simply want to know if you have passed such an 
examination ? 

A. There has been no examination held for the position. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You may ask him if there has been 
any examination held since then, Mrs. Lincoln. 

Mrs. Liycoutn. —I will let it go, Mr. Chairman. 

Q@. What led you to think, Mr. Murray, that you were 
to.be continued in office when you had not passed the civil 
service examination? That is the point I want to get at. 
You said something about never having passed a civil service 
examination. 

Mr. Doxpsrys. — He never said anything of the kind. 

@. My question was, Mr. Murray, who gave you to 
understand that you were to be continued in office if you 
passed the examination ? 

A. Why, my own understanding of it would give me 
that understanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I do not think he said he passed the 
examination, because he said that he applied for the position, 
but was told that his services were not what they ought 
to be. 

Alderman NoLan.—JIs the deputy superintendent of 
Long Island under the Civil Service Commission ? 

Mrs. LIncotn. — Y.es, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What I understood the witness to 
say was that Dr. Hartwell said at some time that the board 
said his services were not satisfactory. He said he asked 
Dr. Hartwell if he was going to resign, and said that he 
would look for the position. 

Mrs. LIncotn. — Miss Gerrish has the testimony, and I 
would like to have her refer to it. 

Miss GerrisH.—I think Mr. Dobbins asked the ques- 
tion, “How did you understand about that six months ?” 
and then Mr. Murray answered: “I understood by that I 
should hold the position until I took an examination for the 
position.” 

Q. (By Mrs. Liunycoty.) Now, Mr. Murray, I ask you 
who gave you the understanding that you were to hold the 
position if you took the civil service examination ? 

A. Your question is not very clear to me. 
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Q. What led you to think that you were to hold the 
position till you passed the civil service examination ? 

A. The appointment that I received. 

Q. That is not exactly the point. We were allowed — 
perhaps I had better explain to Mr. Murray. We were 
allowed to go outside the civil service examination, because 
they did not have an eligible person on the list. Now, I 
want to know why you thought you were to continue in 
office until you passed an examination ? 

A. If I passed certainly I would be eligible for the 
position and would be appointed. 

Q. Was ever anything said to you about it by the 
trustees ? 

A. No; but my judgment would tell me that myself. | 

Q. Then nothing was said to you by any of the trustees? 

A. =No, 

@. That is what I wanted to get at, Mr. Murray, 
whether you assumed that, or whether it was said to you. 
Now, the next question I want to ask you is, did you ever 
hear that I had spoken, I personally had spoken, of the con- 
dition of the men’s building at Long Island? 

A. Give me that question again. 

@.. Did you ever hear that I had made some remark or 
asked some questions in regard to the condition of the men’s 
building at Long Island? 

A. You called my attention to it. 

Q. No! Did you ever know [ had spoken of the condi- 
tion of the men’s building during your time there? 

A. You called my attention to the condition of it your- 
self. 

Q DidI? What did I say? . 

A. You said that the— You found fault with the 
stairs; with the iron stairs. 

Q. That is right. 

A. And you thought they ought to be cleaned up. 

Q. Did you agree with me? 

A. Yes ma’am, I did, and here is something I dug up 
from the stairs, that has been on them two years. I got 
tools and dug all that oil and paraffin, — dug it right out of 
the iron stairs and showed it to Dr. Hartwell, and burned 
some of it to see how it blazed up; and Mr. Galvin told me 
that two years ago he tried to have that done, and he said 
they could not afford it, and it would take too much time. 

Q. Then you thought my suggestion in regard to the 
stairs was a proper one? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 
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Q. And did you try to remedy the condition of the stairs ? 

A. I did remedy it. 

@. You spoke about the resignation of Dr. Hartwell 
from the institution. Do you recall who that patient was 
who told you? | 

AL donot 

Q. Did Dr. Hartwell ever call your attention to the con- 
dition of the staircases ? 

A. He did not. , 

@. How is that? 

A. He did not. 

Q. Did he ever tell you that it was the desire of the 
board that the men’s building should be cleaner ? 

As tHe didnot: 

@. Did Dr. Hartwell ever ask you to make the men’s 
building your especial charge ? 

A. Hedid not. Iam under oath, Mrs. Lmmooln and I am 
telling the truth. 

The CHAIRMAN (To the Witness.) — All you have to 
do is to tell the truth, major. 

The Witness. — Yes, but she must not reproach me with 
her looks as though I am not telling the truth. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You ought to be able to stand those. 

@. Did the superintendent ever call to your attention 
some condition about the hospital that he wanted remedied ? 

A. He did not. 

@. What did he say about the condition of the hospital? 

A. Ido not remember as he ever said anything to me. 

@. Did he ever suggest your getting help to clean up the 
hospital and around the yard ? 

A. Idid not catch the last part of your question. 

@. Did he ever suggest to you to get help to clean up 
the yard of the hospital, and the wards and corridors ? 

A. He did not. 

(). Did he ever ask you to clean up the cellars? 

A. Because the wards and corridors of the hospital I had 
nothing to do with, the head medical officer had charge of 
the hospital and of the corridors. 

And the grounds ; did you take care of the grounds? 
I took care of the grounds, and cleaned them up. 
Were you asked to clean them up? 

I was not. 

Were you ever asked to clean up the hospital cellar ? 
I cleaned up the hospital cellar. 

Were you ever asked ? 

I was not. 
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eer Lid: 
Q. Noone suggested it to you? 
A. No, ma’am. 
Q. 


Did you ever notice the uncleanly condition of the 
road outside of the women’s building, on one day, when the 
trustees were down there? 

A. A lot of bread that the patients had thrown out for 
the birds. 

Q. And orange peel ‘ a 

A. Once in a while there would be an orange peel. 

Q. Were you ever asked to keep that portion of the road — 

A. ITalways kept it clean. 

Q. Were you ever asked to keep that portion of the road 
in order ? 

A. I always kept it clean. 

@. Were you ever asked to? Please answer the ques- 
tion, Mr. Murray. 

A. The superintendent said that the trustees, or some of 
the trustees, thought that the back road of the hospital should 
be cleaned up. The inmate who had charge of that did not 
attend to his duty that day, and the trustees happened to go 
over there and saw some bread and orange peel outside of 
the window where the old women had happened to throw 
these pieces of bread to the birds. 

Q. Then you were asked ? 

A. Iwas asked on that occasion. 

Q. Who asked you ? 

A. Dr. Hartwell. 

@. You spoke of food not being satisfactory to the in- 
mates. Do you remember the Sunday when the beans were 
not good? 

mie el. do: 

Q. Who was in charge of the island that morning ? 

A. Up to one o’clock, I was. 

Alderman NotAn. — Do you mean that morning, or that 
day, Mrs. Lincoln ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — That morning. 

Alderman NoLANn. — The beans were served at noon time. 

@. What time did the superintendent return to the 
island ? 

A. One o’clock. 

@. At what time was your attention first called to the 
beans ? 

A. After dinner. 

@. Do you remember seeing the baker that morning ? 
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A. The baker? No, I did not. ‘ 

Q. Do you remember the baker saying anything to you 
at any time about the beans ? 

A. On one occasion he did. ° 

@. Was this the occasion ? 

A. Ido not know; I do not remember. 

Q. What did the baker say about the beans ? 

A. He said that he thought that the beans were musty. 

Q. .Was this that Sunday that the beans were musty ? 

A. Idonot remember. And he also said he reported 
that to Dr. Hartwell. 

@. You do not remember that the baker spoke of beans 
that morning? 

A. Ido not catch your question. 

Q. Do you remember that the baker spoke of the beans 
that morning ? . 

A. Ido not remember. 

Q. Do you know that the inmates were dissatisfied with 
their dinner ? 


Who ordered them ? 

I ordered the eggs from the store-keeper. 
Who gave you the order for the eggs ? 
Dr. Hartwell. 


An sudodo- 

Q. Why didn’t you give them something else to eat? 
A. - They did. 

Ove vouudigw 

A. I did, yes, ma’am. 

Q. What was it? 

A. Eggs. 

Q. Did you order the eggs ? 
A. I did not. 

Q. 

A. 

(). 

A. 


Why did he order the eggs ? 7 
At iny suggestion. He asked me what could be given 
to the men to eat instead of the beans. I asked him if there 
were eggs enough down stairs to go around, and he said, 
“Go down and find out,” and I went down and found out 
there were 550 eggs, enough to give two eggs to 275 inmates, 
and I came up stairs and told Dr. Hartwell, and he gave the 
order to the cooks to have them boiled. 

@. Why didn’t you order those eggs before ? 

A. Because I waited for the superintendent. I expected 
him every minute. He promised to be back at twelve o’clock, 
and I expected the boat every minute. 

Q. What boat was it ? 

A. The “John Howard.” 


> & 
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Q. What time does that boat generally get back after 
taking the clergy up on Sunday ? 

A. Twelve o’clock, half-past twelve, one o’clock. 

Q. What time do the inmates have their dinner? 

A. Iwill take that back. I will take that back about 
the “John Howard.” Instead of the “John Howard ” — he 
rarely came back on the “ John Howard” Sunday — he came 
back on the fort boat. . 

Q. What time was that ? 

A. Ido not know. 

@. What time was the inmates’ dinner ? 

A. About half-past eleven. 

Q. Then, if you found the dinner was bad-you could have 
ordered the eggs before ? 

I could have. 

Why didn’t you ? 

I never received any instructions from Dr. Hartwell. 

Who was in charge of the island at the time ? 

I was. 

You spoke of an inmate who gave you a list of the 
cabbages that were spoiled — Mr. Tompkins I think you said 

his name was. Do you know what he meant by the remark 

that you might find that information useful some time ? 

A. The complaint was so universal among the inmates 
about the loss of their cabbage that he thought sooner or 
later the trustees would look into it, and he wanted to have 
the record in some place where he could call for it. 

Q. Do you know why those cabbages were lost ? 

A. Only what the superintendent, Dr. Hartwell, told me. 

Q. What did he tell you? 

A. He said it was a shame that the farmer neglected 
those cabbages — allowed those cabbages to freeze. 

Q. Never told you anything about a cold snap? 

A. No, not a word. 

Q. So, as far as you know, it was the fault of the farmer? 

A. By the disgust expressed by Dr. Hartwell I thought 
there was no doubt — no chance for doubt in it. 

@. You spoke about smoking in the chapel. Who was 
in it at the time you noticed the smoking? 

A. Dr. Hartwell. 

Q. Did you call his attention to it? 

A. He was there. 

Q. Did you call his attention to it? 

A. He was there in the chapel the first time I saw this 
smoking. He sanctioned it with his presence, and I did not 
see any reason why I should complain of it; the second 
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time or the third time, when it was such a flagrant offence 
against the feelings of both the Christians, who were of a 
different religion than myself, and myself, I thought it ought 
to be called to the attention of Dr. Hartwell. 

@. And did you call his attention to it? 

A. I did, the next morning. 

@. You spoke about the altar being open. Did anybody 
close the altar ? 

A. They did not. 

Q. Why didn’t you close it? 

A. I had nothing to do with the altar. I did not have 
the care of the altar. 

Q. But if you thought it was a flagrant offence I think 
it should have been closed. Why didn’t you close it ? 

A. My place was to report it to the superintendent and 
let him go over and see the condition of things. 

Q. How often do you know of people dancing in the 
chapel ? 

A. Of my own knowledge, only this once. 

@. Why didn’t you stop it? Was Dr. Hartwell present 
when there was dancing ? 

A. At this time? 

Q: 2 \Yes. 

A. He was not. 

Q. Why didn’t you stop it? 

A. I had heard they were dancing there before, and I did 
not know what privileges the doctors had on the island. 

@. But on this occasion why didn’t you stop it? 

Alderman FLANAGAN. — Mr. Chairman, I object’ to this 
question and I think the major has already answered it. I 
asked him that question, Mrs. Lincoln. 

Q. Was this the only time you ever saw it? 

A. WhenTI reported the smoking the first time to Dr. 
Hartwell, Dr. Hartwell said the doctors had to have some 
place ; that this was not built for church services and they 
could have a minstrel show there if they wanted it; and the 
man making a remark of that kind to me, why, I said no 
moire. ) 

@. You say there was only once that you saw this. 
Was it a nurse who was dancing ? 
A. It was an ex-nurse. 

@. And you do not think it was any part of your duty to 
stop it ? 

A. It was my duty to report to the superintendent. 

(. And when did you report ? 

A. The next morning. 
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Q. Where was the superintendent at the time? Do you 
know where he was ? 

A. Ido not know whether he was on the island or off the 
island. 

You cannot say ? 

I cannot say. 

Do you know he was on the island ? 

I do not. 

Do you know in regard to the case of Mr. Sheridan 
that we had permission to “perform autopsies on bodies to 
determine the cause of death. 

Alderman Noutan.— Do you confine the question to Mr. 
Sheridan, or autopsies in general ? 

Mrs. LIncoun. — This particular case. 

Alderman NoLANn. — You are making the question general. 

Mrs. Lincoty. — The question was raised this morning, 
whether we could perform an autopsy on a body of a Spanish 
war veteran, and I wanted to know if Mr. Murray was 
aware that we had the right to perform an autopsy on the 
body of anyone. We have a right to perform them on any 
one. 

Alderman Nouan. —I do not understand it that way. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I consulted in the law department and 
they informed me upon that point — 

Alderman NoLAn. — The law department makes mistakes. 
The statute law is bigger than the law department. 

Q. Did you know this was a peculiar case? That his 
death was peculiar. 

A. I did not. 

Q. You said Dr. Hartwell made no effort to find out 
whether Sheridan was a veteran. Do you know this? 

A. Ido not think I said he made no effort. 

(. . I wrote it right down at the time? 

A. I said that I told him the day after Sheridan died that 
Sheridan was a Spanish war veteran. It did not require any 
effort on his part to find out that after my telling him so. 

Q. This was before, that I have reference to. Do you 
know that he made any effort ? 

A. Before I told him? ‘The man only died the day 
before. 

Q. But did you know that he made no effort ? 

A. Between the day of his death and the day that I told 
him? I do not know. 

Q. You stated this morning, in regard to the case of Mr. 
Letford, that our office had given up trying to find out 
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whether or not he was a veteran. Are you aware that that 
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information came from a friend of Mr. Letford to the office ? 

A. I am aware that the information I gave to the office 
was obtained by a Spanish war veteran going over to the 
navy yard and hunting up the records. 

@. Do you know that one of Mr. Letford’s friends came 
to the office and showed us the papers ? 

A. It was a friend who examined the Spanish war records 
who went to the office and notified you. I know Mr. 
McLaughlin went to your office and notified you who Let- 
ford was, and it was William McLaughlin and George 
Keenan, from the West End, who looked up the case and 
established the identity of Letford. 

Q. Do you know that our office had exercised due efforts ? 

A. Your office had given up the case. I telephoned 
myself and they told me from the office they could not find 
out who Mr. Letford was and did not know his address. 

@. Are you aware that our office did find out in regard 
to Letford, and that he was a veteran, and served under 
another name ? 

A. Not through their own work, personally. 

Q. Through a friend. Do you think tne office exercised 
due diligence in trying to find out the facts about Mr. Let- 
ford? 

Aes GRY Seal uel O, 

Mrs. Lincouty. — Thank you. 

@. Now, you spoke about seeing the body of Mr. 
Sheridan, after his death, in the morgue. Was the morgue 


door open? 
A. It was. 
Q. Did you go inside? 
As, Iedid: 
Q. Did you see Mr. Sheridan’s body lying on the table ? 
J een ret ge = 
Q. Do you think it ought not to have been uncovered ? 
lewgpeae Wge lee 
@. ‘Phen why didn’t you cover it? 
A. Mr. Galvin was going to report the case. He was 


waiting to take the body and put it into a box. 

Q. Would anyone have objected to your covering the body? 

A. Idid not know the conditions that existed at the 
morgue at that time, and I did not know whether the doctors 
had gotten through with it or not. 

Q. Do you think anyone would have objected if you in 
the interest of decency had covered the body ? 

A. I hadn’t anything to do with the morgue, and I 
wasn’t going to interfere with the doctors. 
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Q. Do you think they would have considered it an 
interference ? 

A. It might have been. 

Q. You spoke of seeing three other bodies. Whose were 
they ? 

I remember only one by name. 

Who was that? 

Cassidy. 

Did you report it? 

I reported it to Dr. Hartwell. 

What did he say ? 

He said nothing. 

Can you fix the date of that occasion ? 

I cannot. 

You spoke of finding the body of Mrs. Myers in bad 
ondi tion ? 

ue: I did not. 

Q. This morning? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Perhaps I misunderstood you. Did you not say that 
the body was not in proper condition ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. ‘Will you state again? Perhaps I misunderstood this 
morning. What did you say? 

A. About what? 

Q. The body of Mary Myers? 

A. Isaid O’Connor told the story; O’Connor went over 
and cleaned up the body of the Myers woman, and came 
back and said he found the body in a bloody condition and 
uncovered, and Mr. Brown said that there was dreadful smell 
coming from it. 

Q. What did you i about that when Mr. O’Connors 
called it to your attention ? 


LOrePororer 


Because my term of office was about out then. 
But I am sure you were still interested in the island. 
Why didn’t you report it to the superintendent ? 

A. I didn’t report it. 

Q. You spoke of not having any trouble with the officers. 
Did you have any trouble with Mr. Bryant? 

A. Only about the ice. 


A. What did I do about it? 

() - “¥es-? 

A. I just put it in my mind and remembered it ? 
Q. Did you report it to the superintendent ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Why not? 

A. 

Q. 
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Q. Wasn’t that trouble? 

A. It was a little dispute, discussion. 

Q. To go back for one moment to the chapel; there was 
one question I wanted to ask in regard to that. Did the 
dancing and smoking occur at night or in the daytime ? 

At night. 

You remember it pretty well? 

Firmly; I made a memorandum of it. 

Did you think it improper ? 

Did I think it improper? Certainly I did. 

Who was.in charge that evening when it occurred ? 
When the dancing occurred ? 

Yes? 

I do not know. 

Were you in charge? 

I think not. 

Was Dr. Hartwell on the island? 

I don’t know, but I presume he was. 

If you were the highest officer present, why didn’t 
you stop it if you thought it was improper ? 

A. I did not know ‘what permission the doctors had from 
the superintendent. I did not know, from the remark that 
he made me after I reported the smoking, but that they had 
permission to dance. 

Q. But if he was on the island, why didn’t you report it 
immediately ? 

A. He wasn’t at the office. 

(. Where was he? 

A. He might have been down to his house or down to 
the fort. 

Q. And you did not feel —in his absence or temporary 

«absence — you had a right to stop it if you thought it was 
improper ? 

A. Idid not. I thought I took the proper way in making 
report of it as soon as I saw Dr. Hartwell. 

Q. Was it stopped after that ? 

A. It was. 

Q. You spoke about some sheathing — would you advise 
using in the institution sheathing that had been previously 
used in the hospital ? 

A. If it was sunned out and weathered out, I would. 

O.~ You spoke about some article in regard to this lum- 
ber appearing in the newspapers — do you know how it 
happened to appear ? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. You spoke about a tent that was similar to those on 
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Long Island—why did you consider it the same kind of 
tent, or one of the Long Island tents ? 

A. Because Mr. Bryant had charge of all the tents that 
were on the island; they were all stored in the loft of his 
barn, and the covering, the sheathing that came from Long 
Island; and, naturally, I thought he brought the tent over 
as well as sheathing. 

Are you ready to state this was a Long Island tent ? 
I did not see it go over. 

Did you examine it? 

Yes. 

Do you think it was a Long Island tent? 

I could not say. 

Then you do not know that that had been on Long 
Island ? 

A. But it was with the rest of the Long Island material 
and the inference would naturally be that it came over with 
the rest of the goods. 

@. Did you report this to the superintendent, or was this 
after you left? 

A.» After I leit. 

(. Now, you spoke about screws and knobs and parts of 
knobs. Was this old material ? 

I did not say anything about knobs. 

Perhaps I misunderstood you; I thought you did. 

I said there were screws and parts of locks. 

Were they anything that could be used? 

They could be used again. 

Were they good material or poor material ? 

They were bronze. 

Old or second-hand ? 

Ido not know how you draw the lne between old 
and second-hand. 

(. I mean were they in good order, or were they simply 
what could be sold for junk ? 

A. Oh, no; there is worse stuff than that on buildings. 

@. Youspoke about some shingles. Did you know whom 
the shingles belonged to? 

A. I did not. 

@. Did you know that the shingles did not belong to 
Mr. Bryant ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Did you think they belonged to Mr. Bryant? 

A. I did not know anything about them only they were 
in his building with the rest of the Long Island material. 

(. Why did you speak about the shingles ? 


OFEFrOrO 
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A. Because I was asked. 

Q. You did not know Mr. Bryant bought them ? 

A. I did not know. 

(J. You never saw his receipt for them? 

A. I did not. | 

@. When did you know the new superintendent was 
appointed ? 


I do not remember the date. 

Do you know who told you ? 

I received a notice from the office. 

From what office ? 

The office of the trustees. 

And you do not know who sent it? 

I do not know whether it was Miss Gerrish or the 
secretary, or whether it was the chairman, but I know I 
received communications from the three at different times. 
I think the notice of my appointment bore the signature of 
the chairman, and the notice of my retirement bore the 
signature of the secretary, and the notice of the new superin- 
tendent, I do not know whether it came from Miss Gerrish, 
or whether it came from one of the other officers. 

Q. Did you know it before Dr. Hartwell returned to 
Long Island that evening? 

A. Ido not think I did. 

Q. Did he say anything to you about it? 

A. Dr. Hartwell? Ido not think he did. 

Q. Did you say anything to him about it when he 
landed ? 

A. When Dr. Hartwell landed? I do not know as he 
came home that night; I think if he did come home he got 
home very late. 

Q. Did you ever try to repair the piggery ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Did you ever report the need of repairs to the super- 
intendent ? 

AS el didendt. 

Q. You spoke about some lumber that was stored in the 
bath-house — did you report that lumber to the superin- 
tendent ? 

A. The bath-house on the other end of the island? No; 
I did not. 

Why not? 

Because he saw it himself. 

How do you know he saw it? 

He was up there. 

Did he ever say. anything to you about it? 
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A. He did not. 

Q@. Did you ever say anything to him about it? 

A. I did not; I don’t remember. 

@. You spoke about the size of the dining-room for 
women. Did you know a request for a larger dining-room 
‘is now before the city government ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. And that it has not been granted ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Never heard any conversation about the dining-room ? 

A. Not one word. 

@. When you were appointed, Major Murray, had you 
had ¢ any previous experience as an officer in an institution ? 

A. I had not. 

Q. Did you know that was the reason your appointment 
Was provisional ? 

A. I did not. 

@. When you heard about the quality of the fish — that 
it was not satisfactory and the inmates were about to strike, 
did you report that to the superintendent ? 

A. I did. 

Q. What did he say? 

A He said, “‘ Let them strike.” 

Q. When you thought men were not able to work did 
you report that to the superintendent ? 

I did. 

What did he say? 

They were sent before the doctor. 
I beg pardon ? 

They were sent before the doctor. 

Who sent them ? 

I did. 

Did they receive proper attention ? 
To my knowledge they did. 

@. You spoke of something about the dining-room and 
in the men’s building. What was its condition when you 
went there ? 

A. I spoke about the dining-room in the men’s building? 

Oe batink 60 — 

A. Ido not remember having said anything about it. 

The CHAIRMAN.— It was the ladies who spoke about 
that. 

(. Let us leave that question and take it up another 
way. Do you have anything to do about the dining-room in 
the men’s building? 

A. Did who? 
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@. Did you superintend it? 

A. Did I have anything to do about the dining-room ? 

Q. Yes, and it’s condition. 

A. Ido not grasp your question. 

@. What did you find was the condition of the men’s 
dining-room in the men’s building? I will put it another 
way. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I do not understand, Mrs. Lincoln, that 
the major testified to anything about the men’s dining-room. 

Mrs. LINCOLN. -— He testified about the men’s food, and 
that they were going to have a strike. 

Q. Was it clean? 

A. Was the dining-room clean ? 

Alderman Noutan.— Did Major Murray testify in regard 
to the cleanliness of the men’s dining-room? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I do not think he did. 

Alderman NoLtan. —I do not think you have a right then 
to cross-question him in relation to the dining-room. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. —I think I have a right to question him 
in regard to anything. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Only on his own evidence. 

Mrs. LincoLtn. —I think any evidence in regard to the 
institution is competent. 

Alderman Nouan. — He is not your witness, therefore 
you cannot examine him on anything that has not been 
brought out. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Dobbins put him on the stand, 
and I do not think you ought to ask him in regard to ques- 
tions he did not testify to himself. You may ask him in 
regard to anything he has testified to, or in regard to any- 
thing that has been asked him. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Of course I do not want to go against 
the judgment of the committee, but I want to bring out some 
things that were favorable to him. It has been testified that 
Major Murray wrought great reforms on Long Island, and I 
want him to testify what they were. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I do not think he should be asked 
pertaining to anything but what he has testified to already 
in direct examination. That is the way I understand it to 
be now, and of course you will confine yourself to that sub- 
ject, Mrs. Lincoln, the direct examination. 

Q. You testified in regard to Mr. MeGonigle. Did you 
know that he had treatment for his throat several times in 
the year? 

A. I did not. 

@. Did you think the man was sick? 
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fu a> When? 

Q. At the time he complained of peter a dose of iodide 
of potassium ? 

AT -did. 

Q@. Did you report it to the superintendent? 

Ae C11: 

@. Did you report it to the first medical officer ? 

A. I did not; it was not my place to report to the first 
medical officer. 

Q. Who would have charge of the case if the man was 
sick ? 

A. Whoever the superintendent would detail for it. 

Q. If you found an inmate who was sick, who would you 
send him to? 

A. Send him over to the first medical officer, or the officer 
in charge of the hospital. 

Q. So, if Mr. McGonigle was sick, would you send him 
to the first medical officer ? 

A. If he needed immediate attention. 

Q. Then did you think that he needed immediate atten- 
tion ? 

Ase Iodid, 

Q. Why didn’t you send him to the medical officer? 

A. I reported him to the superintendent at once and 
took it over in writing and also reported it to Dr. Cox or 
Dr. Gallagher. 

Q. If you reported to Dr. Gallagher, why didn’t you 
report to the first medical officer ? 

A. He wasn’t about. 

@. Where was he? 

A. Idonot know. Dr. Gallagher was the first doctor I 
met; and he had charge of the men’s institution at that 
time. 

Q. Did McGonigle receive immediate attention ? 

A. He did. 

Q. When matters were wrong, did you make it a custom 
to report to the superintendent ? 

A. When matters were what? 

Q. If you thought anything was wrong, did you make it 
a custom to report to the superintendent ? 

ee tledid: 

(). Did he ever refuse to listen to such a report? 

A. He did not. 

@. You spoke about the cows on the island. Did you 
know that the tuberculin test had been applied to those 
cows? 
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A. I did. 

@. Did you know that some of the cows did not respond 
to the test? 

A. I heard Dr. Hartwell say so. 

@. Do you think the milk on Long Island is good? 

A. I did not drink any of it. 

Q. Was that because you were afraid of it? 

A. From what Dr. Hartwell said, from that time I drank 
as little as possible of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I would like to ask the major if he is 
an expert on milk. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — You ask him. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Do you know much about milk, 
major ? 

The WitnEss. — No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN.—So you do not know whether it was 
good milk or affected milk. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Do you know that the Board 
of Health gave us authority to use the milk? 
I do not. 
@. Who has charge of the morgue, Major Murray ? 
A. Of the ward? 
Q. Of the morgue? 
A. Ialways thought the first medical officer. 
If you saw anything wrong in the morgue, did you 
report it to the first medical officer ? 7 

A. I yreported it to the superintendent. 

Q. Never reported to the first medical officer? 

A. It wasn’t my place to report to the first medical 
officer. 

. Why not? 

A. Ishould report to the superintendent. He was my 
superior. 
And if he was away any time whom would you report 


ms 
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it to? 
A. I would report it to nobody. 
Q. When you were in charge ? 
GY 6S. 
Q. Why not? 
A. Nobody to report to. Why should I report when 


there was nobody in charge. 

Q. If you saw anything wrong when you were in charge 
of the island, would you report to the proper officer ? 

A. I would. 

Q. Was the-first medical officer the person in charge of 
the morgue ? 
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A. Ido not catch your question. 

Q. Was the first’ medical officer the person in charge of 
the morgue ? 

A. I always thought the first medical officer had charge 
of it. 

@. Then if you saw anything wrong in there you would 
report to him? 

A. Isaid I would report to the superintendent. 

Q. Yes; but I ask if: he was away and you were in 
charge, whom would you report to? 

A. Iwould report to nobody. I would report to the 
superintendent when he came back. 

Q. Butif something wrong was going on while you were 
in charge, would you report it? 

A. I would.— 

Q. Wouldn’t you speak to the proper officer about it ? 

A. I would. 

Q. Then if anything was wrong with the morgue whom 
would you report to? 

A. I would report to nobody. 

@. Whom would you speak to? 

A. I would direct the proper official. 

_Q. Whom would that be ? 

A. Whoever was in charge of the place where the trouble 
was. 

@. Who would be in charge of the morgue ? 

A. I have answered that question twice by saying that 
the first medical officer was in charge of the morgue. 

Q. Then, would you speak to the first medical officer if 
you saw anything wrong in the morgue if the superintendent 
was away ? 

A. I would. 

@. When you went to investigate this lumber of Mr. 
Bryant’s, was he there at the time ? 

A. He was not. 

Q. You spoke about Mr. Sherlock, and Mr. Horn; 
especially about Mr. Horn. Do you know how much coal 
he shovelled ? 

A. Well, there was two or three — three barrels of coal 
dust — three or four barrels of coal dust in the cellar. 

@. Do you think that was too much for him to do? 

A. +1 do. 

(. Did you report it? 

A. I spoke to Dr. Hartwell and told Dr. Hartwell I met 
Morris Horn and he was covered all over with coal dust and 
I thought it was pretty hard work to put such a man to — 
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Q. How many barrels do you say he shovelled ? 

A. Well, there might have been five or six on the floor 
there. I do not know as he shovelled all of it. I saw him 
coming out of the building. | 

Q. And you think that work was too hard for him ? 

A Ido: 

Q. Who assigned men to work ? 

A. The doctors. 

. Is anyone but the doctors supposed to pass on their 
ability to work ? 

A. ~They are not. 

Q. Then really you do not know of your own knowledge 
whether it was too much for him to do? 

A. Well, for a man in his condition, hardly able to take 
care of himself. 

Q. Won’t you please tell about the condition of Horn, 
that you described this morning, when he ran to the tele- 
phone. What happened? Will you please tell the com- 
mittee about that ? 

A. He was very much excited, and he wanted me to pro- 
tect him. He said they were digging a grave — some people 
outside were digging a grave for him. I pacified him as well 
as I could, and brought him to Dr. Cox, and Dr. Cox asked 
him to sit down, and asked him what the matter was, and he 
said, “They are going to kill me! They are going to kill 
me!” And went on in a rambling sort of way; and Dr. 
Cox wanted him to go with him, and he said no; and I 
assured him Dr. Cox would not do anything to him, and that 
he would do everything he could for him; and I cooled him 
down and got his excitement away from him. And Dr. Cox 
went out and came back in about ten minutes, and he said, 
«Come, Morris, we have a room for you;” and Morris did 
not want to go, and I urged him to go, and said Dr. Cox 
would take good care of him. He got down the corridor 
with him, and left him, and came running back and cry- 
ing, and said I was his friend, and wanted me to save him; 
and I talked to him again in an assuring manner, and walked 
down the corridor with him as far as Dr. Cox, and he went 
off with Dr. Cox. 

Q. Did he seem to you very excited? 

A. At periods. 

Q. Before that ? 

A. Before that day? No. 

@. This day that he came in to the telephone was the 
first that you noticed of it? 

Ae Yee. 
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Q. It seemed to be a sudden attack ? 

Aieoee O8% 

Q. In regard to Mr. Hunt you testified that he was left 
without putting his clothing on for some time. Did you 
report this to the superintendent ? 

A. I did. 

Q. What did he say? 

A. He said, “It is funny they would leave him that way.” 

Q. If this man was able to waik as far as the institution 
could he not have dressed himself if he needed to? 

A. He did not seem to have the power to put his cloth- 
ing on over him; his arm seemed to be cramped up. He 
was all run out —~—all fatigued. 

Q. Have you ever known a similar case to that? 

A. I have not. 

Q. In regard to this conversation about Mis. Mvers, you 
say you did report it; did you? After O’Connor talked 
with you, did you report the conversation of O’Connor ? 

A. I said I did not. 

@. Can you tell me why not? 

A. Well, I can’t. 

Q. If you thought it was wrong it would be natural to 
report to the superintendent. Was there any special reason 
in this case? 

A. The wrong was righted, and there was no wrong 
existing at that time. O’Connor and Brown went and 
cleaned up the body and fixed it. 

@. And you did not call it to the attention of the 
superintendent ? 

Aw GNogtlidid not. 

Q. That such a thing might happen again ? 

Wey WoO) Ledide not, 

Q. You spoke about George Galvin. Do you remember, 
Mr. Murray, what was the time you saw George Galvin? 

A. I went in right after breakfast; about eight o’clock, I 
euess, or a little after eight. 

Q. Did you see the splints on his arm? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Did you know he had splints on his arm ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. When did you make the second visit to George 
Galvin? You spoke of two visits ? 

A. I think about ten o’clock; somewhere about there in 
the morning. 

(. Did you see splints on his arm then? 

A... I did, 
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Q. Did you know he had splints on his arm? 

A. There was something on it. 

Q. Was his arm bandaged ? 

A. Ido not know; it was covered over with cloths. 

Q. Did you know that splints had been put on his arm? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Did you know why he was sent to the operating room 
later ? 

A. Idid not. 

Q. Did you know that before you saw him the first time 


his arm was in splints ? 

AY sy Aedid snot: 

@. Did he know? 

A. Ido not know. 

Q. Now I do not recollect whether anything was said 
this morning with regard to the care of the cattle, but there 
was this afternoon, when you were first put on the stand. 
Were the cattle usually in good condition ? 

A. Some of them were. Mr. Lee made complaint to me 
about the cattle. 

Did he ever tell you anything about a sick cow? 

I saw the sick cow there all that Memorial Day. 
Who was in charge of the island that day ? 

I was. 

Did you do anything about the cow ? 

I couldn't. 

Why not? 

The farmer was away. Mr. Lee was in charge, and 
he said the farmer had left no directions, and he thought. it 
was a pity to have the cow suffering all day long there, and no 
medicine or anything there for the cow. 

@. Didn’t you feel, as you were in charge of the island, 
that you should take the responsibility ? 

A. Iasked Mr. Lee if there was anything he could do, 
and he said he did not know. 

Q. Why didn’t you order something to be done? 

A. ‘There was a herdsman, a practical cattle man, who 
did not know what was to be done. 

(). You were his superior officer ? 

A. What did I know about cattle against that cattle man ? 
I asked him if there was anything he could do, and he said 
Mr. Bryant left no orders, and I asked him, “Isn’t there 
anything you can give her to ease her?” and he said he did 
not know of anything. 

Q. Couldn’t you take the responsibility of having the 
cow killed — she had to be killed afterwards? 


POrOrOre 
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A. Here was a practical man who did not know what to 
do. 
Q. Where was the cow? 
A. In the barn, in a closed stall. 
Q. And you did not feel like taking the responsibility 
about the cow? 


As For doing what ? 

@. Anything? 

A. ‘There was a herdsman down there who did not know 
what to do with the cow, and the farmer had gone away and 
left no orders. 

Q. Who was in charge of everything on the island? 

A. I was in charge that day. 

Q. You spoke about the excelsior from the morgue — do 
you know how often the morgue is cleaned ? 

A. I know they have been short of excelsior and they 
sent up bodies without any packing in the coffins at all. - 

Q. Do you know whether the morgue was cleaned after 
autopsies ? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. Do you know whether the morgue was cleaned or 
not? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. Do you know whether it is customary to put several 
bodies in coffins at one time? 

A. Ihave seen a number of bodies in the ice box. 

Q. Do you know a case when more than one body was 
sent up to the city at once to relatives ? 

A. Sometimes two. I have seen them going down to the 
boat. 

Q. Now, in regard to the morgue —you do not know 
about the cleaning or the rules, or anya, about that ? 

A, No. 

@. You are sure you do not tae whether after autopsies 
the morgue is cleaned ? 

A. I said I do not. 

Q. You spoke about the steps in front of the men’s 
building. Do you know anything of your own knowledge 
about those steps ? 

A. In what respect? 

Q. That the superintendent was not allowed to have 
them repaired any earlier than he did ? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. Do you know that the trustees were waiting to do 
this work because we had not money enough? 

A. Ido not. 
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@. You spoke about furnishing chairs and settees in the 
women’s building. Do you remember that there were both 
chairs and settees there before you got the settees ? 

- A. A small number. 
Where are the settees ? 
Along the front wall. 
Where were the chairs? 
Scattered around the front of the floor. 
How many persons would a settee accommodate that 
you put up? Just roughly. 

A. Well, the settees were not completed at the time 
I left, that is, the corner settees, but around the posts there 
could be twelve, and then on the side there could be —I 
reckoned on having settees for about forty. 

Q. The settees that they had before, do you mean? 

A. No; the new settees. 

Q. Where are they? Will you describe them? Two 
around the posts? 

A. Yes, and two at the back sides of the hall there. 

@. How many persons do you think they would seat? 

A. I said I reckoned on having a capacity of about 
forty. 

@. Forty persons. How many do you think could sit on 
the settees around the pillars? How many did you make 
those for? 

A. Five or six. 

Q. And how many inmates are there in the dormitory? 

A. Now, I do not know. 

@. About how many? 

A. Well, about 230, 220 to 230. 

(. So they are obliged to depend on the settees around 
the walls for accommodation ? 

A. When they go down to dinner and wait for the 
dinner table. 

QQ. They have seats around the walls? Had they seats 
around the walls? 

A. On the front part of the walls there were settees. 

@. And how about the wall towards the dormitory ? 

A. That is what I say, the front wall there. 

@. How about the wall towards the chapel? 

A. ‘That is what I call the front wall. 

Q. .Then it is at right angles to that, against the walls of 
the halls where they have them? 

A. I call that the front — in front of the large doors going 
into the halls. 

@. There are settees on both sides of those? 
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A. On both sides, and the sides; yes. 

@. Idid not want you to give the impression there are 
no settees there. 

A. Idid not say there were no settees there, but I said 
I pitied those old women standing down there when there 
were no accommodations, and I started to get accommodation 
for them. 

(. And you were able to accommodate about forty ? 

A. I said by the time all those settees would be completed 
there would be about forty. 

(. How many did you complete ? 

A. Two. There were two completed by the time I left. 

(). You spoke of it being desirable to use old material at 
the island ? 

A. I did not say that it was desirable to use it. I said 
it could be used. 

(). Did you ever call the superintendent’s attention to 
the desirability of using the old material ? 

A. I did not say desirability, Mrs. Lincoln, at all. 

@. Well, did you call his attention to the use of this old 
material ? 

A. I did and used some old material there. 

Q. And what did he say? 

A. He said it was all right, and he was surprised I could 
use old material to such advantage. 

Q. When you thought that the lumber was being taken 
away from the island, did you call it to the attention of any 
of the trustees ? 

A. I did not say that I knew the lumber was being taken 
away from Long Island. I did not know anything about it 
until after I left Long Island. 

The CHAIRMAN. — He said he did not know it, Mrs. 
Lincoln, till he read the piece in the paper. 

Q. When you did know of it, did you call it in any way 
to the attention of the trustees? 

A. Iwas notin the service. I said the first I knew of 
it was on July 6, after I had left the service. 

@. And you did not make any effort to bring it to the 
notice of the trustees ? 

A. What connection did I have with the trustees after 
leaving the island, Mrs. Lincoln? 

(. You were an officer. 

A. Iwas not. I beg your pardon. I left July 1, and 
I did not know anything about the lumber until July 6. 

Q. And you did not call it to the attention of the 
trustees ? 
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A. What connection did I have with the trustees after 
’ the first day of July? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mrs. Lincoln, you want to ask him in 
regard to hisservices on the island, not after he left. He 
said he did not know anything about the lumber being taken 
till he saw the notice of it in the paper. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Perhaps I am mistaken, but I thought 
he said he had — the bath-house lumber. 

@. When did you see the lumber in the bath-house ? 

A. Some time during the spring. 

@. Can you fix the date? 

A. Well, it must have been after the Ist of May, when 
the ground got hardened to walk up that way. This bath- 
house was right within a short distance of the piggery. 

Q. You spoke about — 

A. -—and it was in storage there. 

@. You spoke about supplying a disused wardrobe for 
use in the dormitory. Where is that? 

A. It is on the back wall of the left hand ward. The 
ward is on the left hand side as you go in. It is on the 
wall. 

@. Did you have any conversation with the matron of 
the dormitory in regard to her duties ? 

She knew her duties from the superintendent. 

She did what? 

She knew her duties from the superintendent. 

Did you have any conversation with her? 

Why should I have any conversation with her? 

That is what I wanted to know? 

- She received her instructions from the  superin- 
tendent. 

@. Then you did not have any conversation in regard to 
her duties, with the superintendent of the dormitory ?. 

A. Ido not catch your question. 

Q@. It is the same question. Did you have any conversa- 
tion with the superintendent of the dormitory, in regard to 
her duties ? 

A. Ido not know what you are getting at. 

~Q. That is a very simple question. I supposed she came 
under you, the same as the other officers did. 

A. She came under the. superintendent. 

Q. And when he was away, did you represent him? 

Ae md sdid: 

Q. And did you sometimes speak to her in regard to her 
duties? or instance, this wardrobe that you spoke of, how 
did you know that it was needed? 
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A. She begged of me to get a wardrobe made for her. 
She said she had been two years trying to get a wardrobe, or 
some place to keep her linen, and she could not get it, and 
the superintendent would not get it for her, and I hunted 


around and went into the cellar and found this old ward- ° 


robe there; part of it was broken in, and I told Dr. Hart- 
well, and Dr. Hartwell said, “‘ break it up,” and I said it was too 
bad to break it up and we might find some use for it. And 
I had the carpenter plane it and fit it up. First, I had him 
go there and measure the wall and see if it would go in there, 
and he said it would finally by a little trimming; and she 
was very pleased to have that little done for her. 

Q. Then you do not object to saying that you did have 
some conversation with the matron in regard to her duties ? 

A. I do not see how that comes in in regard to her 
duties; it was merely a request to me to have something 
done for her, and I had it done. Where do her duties come 
in on that? 

Q. Was it your duty to have charge of all the officers of 
the island when the superintendent was away ? 

A. I had charge of the island when the superintendent 


* was off. 


Q. And did that include the charge of the officers on the 
island ? 

A. I suppose it included everything. 

Q. When you thought the men were not able to work, did 
you so report to the superintendent ? 

Aye I did: | 

Q. Do you recall any instance where, on your recom- 
mendation, a man was not excused ? 

A. Not at the present time; I don’t. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — That is all, just now, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like the privilege of recalling this witness later. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any questions by members 
of the committee ? 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Major, in regard to the tent 
and pole, that, you say, was down there at the beach at Wey- 


- mouth ? 


A. North Weymouth. 

Q. Did it look as though it was one of the tents that had 
previously been at Long Island ? 

A. It was similar. The sticks and poles were similar to 
those that were down at Long Island. 

Q. Can you identify it as one of those tents in any way ? 

A. No especial marks on it. 

Q. How large a tent was it? Did you see it set up? 
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A. No; it was covering over a pile of planking. 

Q. Do you know how many tents were on the island 
when you were there? 

A. No; they were all stored up in the loft. 

Q. You had never seen them out in the summer time ? 

sR Ss 

(@. Had there been preparations made to use those tents 
this year before you left the island ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What were the tents used for? 

A. For patients; outdoor relief. 

-Q. Didn’t you have any patients this year that they could 
put in tents out of doors? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Up to the time you left there was not any prepara- 
tion made to use the closed tents this year? 

Ac aN: 

Q. And you were there till July 1? 

ALY als 

(. You do not know the exact time these tents were 
down there ? 

A. I never saw one of them set up. 

@. How long after vour having been assistant superin- 
tendent at Long Island was the condition of the stairs in the 
institution brought to your attention by } Mrs. Lincoln ? 

A. Some time in March. 

Q. You went there in January. What was theeexact 
condition of the stairs ? 

A. Well, the stairs were clean, but all this oil and 
paraffin had been rubbed into it, and it had been caked 
right on. 

Q. How did that-happen to get on there ? 

A. The stairs were brushed by mops; and, in order to 
give it a bright appearance, they oiled the steps, and of 
course it stuck in the crevices. 

. Brushed it with mops soaked with kerosene or paraf- 
fine ? 

A. Kerosene, or some kind of oil, or paraffine. 

Q. That was the accumulation of years. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Do I understand you to say that Mr. John Galvin 
had been trying to have that work done for some time? 

A. He said two years ago they suggested it, and they 
could not have done it, because it took too much dati 

Q. Did he say who suggested it? 

A. I think Dr. Ranney. 
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Anybody else ? 

He did not say. 

When it was finally done, who did it? 

It was done by the inmates, under my direction. 
How long did it take to do it? 

It took six weeks. They had to dig it out with tools, 
and then brush it over with wire brushes ; and I was a couple 
of weeks trying to get Dr. Hartwell to get me the proper 
tools to use; every time he went up to Hee he would 
forget it. 

Q. Did he tell you that he had ever tig Mrs. Lin- 
coln’s attention to the fact ? 

A. Ido not think he ever did. 

Q. Did you draw her attention to it? 

A. No; she drew my attention to it. 

Q. That is what I was trying to find out, whether any- 
body ever drew her attention to it. You say there was an 
ex-nurse and doctor dancing in the chapel — what was the 
ex-nurse doing down there — on a visit ? 

No; she is the stenographer for the pathologist. 

The ex-nurse is? 

Yes, sir. 

Does she at present hold that position ? 

She does. 

Who is the doctor ? 

Dr. Snow. 

Is he there now? 

He is not. 

In regard to this sick cow on Memorial Day, I under- 
stand that the superintendent was off the island, the head 
farmer was off the island, and you had charge ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

The herdsman practically had charge of the cows, did 
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he? 
A. He had charge of the barn and farm. 
And you were appointed as deputy superintendent. 
Were you asked whether you knew anything about a farm or 
cows or cattle? 
A. I was not. 
Q. Were you supposed to know anything about -—that is, 
were you asked if you knew anything about them ? 
No, sir. 
Q. Did you ever claim to know anything about them? 
A. I did not. 
Q. Did you ask the herdsman at that time if he could 
not do something for the cow? 
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A. I did. 

Q. What did he say? 

A. He said he could not. I asked him why, and he said 
Mr. Bryant had not left any orders. I said “I will take the 
responsibility ; can’t you get her something”? He said, 
“No, I would not do anything without Bryant’s orders. He 
would raise Cain when he got back if I did anything.” 

@. You both felt if you interfered with the cow in any 
way so as to bring relief Mr. Bryant might not like it when 
he came back ? 

Ae Iwas willing to take the responsibility, and I directed 
this herdsman to get something for it, but he did not do it. 

Q. But he would not take the responsibility ? 

A. He would not do it. 

Q. But you would, and you did not feel that you knew 
enough about cattle to give it anything? 

A. I might give it the wrong medicine. 

Q. Do you know whether it was in such a condition that 
it ought to be killed or not? 

A. It was in pretty bad condition, and was groaning and 
lying on its side. 

Q. What was the matter with the cow? 

A. The cow had just been relieved of a calf, and Mr. 
Lee then was full of complaints about the farmer not 
handling the cow properly, and he said it was a shame to 
allow a cow to remain in stanchions up to the day before the 
calf was born. The cow was in labor, and he said it was not 
right. And I told Superintendent Hartwell about it, and 
that was the row Dr. Hartwell had with Mr. Bryant. 

Q. Did he ever give it any exercise? 

A. Mr, Lee thought’ that was not the proper way to treat 
her. He'said the proper way was to give the cow freedom 
and a chance to move around. 

Q. Did you talk to Dr. Hartwell about what Mr. Lee said? 

A -T did: 

(. And did he see the farmer about it? 

A. He did; and it was right after that the talk occurred 
between Dr. Hartwell and the farmer, and Mr. Lee was 
called down. 

Q. How do you mean called down? 

A. For saying to me that the cows were kept too long in 
the stanchions. 

Q. Who spoke to him about that? 

A. Mr. Bryant complained, I understand, to Dr. Hart- 
well that Mr. Lee was interfering with him by telling me 
that the cow was not treated rightly. 
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Q. And from that Mr. Bryant considered Mr. Lee ought 
not to tell you anything? 

AAS NES 

Q. And still they both knew that you were deputy 
superintendent ? 

A. That is Mr. Bryant’s way of running the farm. He 
does not allow any of his men under him to make a report to 
anyone but him. If they do they are in trouble. 

Q. So, if anything was happening on the farm the men 
would be afraid to tell you unless you heard it through Mr. 
Bryant, and he would not be liable to tell you? 

A. I would not hear it through him. Everybody knows 
there what Mr. Bryant’s incompetency is, who is connected 
with the institution, because they have expressed themselves 
80. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any other questions by mem- 
bers of the committee ? 

Q. (By Alderman Notan.) Mr. Murray, when were you 
St iene deputy superintendent? 

When? 

Les: 

December 31, 1902. 

Were you certified down by the civil service ? 

No, I was not. 

Appointed provisionally ? 

I was. 

Do you know whether or not during the time you 
were >.down there the trustees ever made any request to the 
Civil Service Commission to give you a special examination 
or certify down some other deputy superintendent? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. Do you know what the routine is after a man is cer- 
tified down to the trustees as a deputy superintendent; 
whether or not he has to be confirmed by the vote of the 
board before he gets his appointment? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. You do not know that that is the rule, do you? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. Did they ever request you to go up and take an 
examination while you had the place? 

A. The only request I ever received was to go to the 
civil service recorder, Concannon. 

(. The auditor’s aiite? 

A. The auditor’s office and be registered. 

Q. And did the trustees ever ask you to take the exam- 
ination ? 
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A. They did not. 

Q. When you got the place did you have any reason to 
believe that you could have it permanently after the six 
months’ probation ? yi 

A. I thought I would have a chance to take an examina- 
tion. 

Q. Did you know that if they did give you the chance 
that the simple fact that you had four or five or six months’ 
experience would give you preference on the list ? 

A. I knew it would help me. 

Q. Under the ruling of the civil service ? 

A. I knew it would help me. 

Q. Who succeeded you as deputy superintendent? 

A. Well, it is called assistant superintendent. That is 
the title they gave it — assistant superintendent, not deputy. 
I guess Dr. Cox. 

(Q. Were you superintendent or assistant superintendent ? 

A. I was notified by the board that Dr. Cox was elected 
superintendent, and then I saw a notice in the paper that he 
was appointed assistant superintendent. 

Q. He was appointed? I thought he had to be certified 
down. Appointed by whom? 

A. By the trustees. 

(2. Was he appointed by the civil service or was he 
there provisionally ? 

A. Provisionally ? 

Q. Or don’t you know? 

A. Ido not know. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Was anything ever said to you 
by any of the trustees in regard to the civil service 
examination ? 

A. Notas I remember. 

Q@. You have stated that you were notified by the board 
when the superintendent was appointed, how did you re- 
ceive that notification ? 

A. I do not know whether I received it by mail or 
whether it came in the bag from the office. 

Q. I do not mean your own appointment. You said 
that the board notified you, I think you said, when there was 
an appointment of the superintendent. How do you know 
that ? 

A. By the notification I received from your office. I do 
not know whether I received it by mail or in the bag with 
the mail; I do not know whether it was sent through the 
office or from your office. 

Q. Did you ever make the statement, Major Murray, to 
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anyone at Long Island that you had an underground wire 
with one of the trustees ? 

A. Anyone who makes that statement as coming from me 
tells a deliberate falsehood, Mrs. Lincoln. 

Q. I thought you had a right to know that the statement 
was made. 

A. It is a deliberate falsehood whoever says so. I never 
made comment on the fact of my not getting the reappoint- 
ment, or on the appointment of the new superintendent. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Major Murray, do you 
consider that your summary dismissal from your position 
down there as assistant superintendent has caused you any 
annoyance, or will hinder you in any way in regard to seek- 
ing any other position ? 

A. It has in this way: that I closed up my business to 
take up the profession or occupation of institution man. 
When I found out that I was to be appointed I closed it up 
in a hurry and closed out my business. 

(). What business were you in? 

A. Iwas in the real estate and insurance business, and 
gave up my office. I did not get the notice till late, but I 
turned the key right in my desk and went down there and 
stayed there till I closed up my business. I thought I hada | 
chance to fill the position, and when I was getting along so 
well and satisfied that the trustees were pleased with me and 
that I could handle the inmates and patients as well as I did, 
I thought I was secure in the position there. 

Q. To what did you attribute your discharge or suspen- 
sion, whichever it may be? 

A. Ihave not the shghtest idea. 

Q. You were getting along all right with the superintend- 
ent ? 

A. First rate; he and I got along well, and Dr. Cox and 
I got along well. We did not exchange, I do not think, a 
cross word. 

Q. When you were appointed, did you know whether or 
not Dr. Hartwell, the superintendent, was in favor of your 
appointment in the first place? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Do you know whether he opposed it in the first place ? 

A. Ido not. | 

Mrs. Lincotn. — The alderman. has used the word 
discharged — 

Alderman NoLan .— I said discharged or suspended. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — We do not consider it was either, and I 
hope Mr. Murray so understands it. 
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Alderman NoLan.— You cannot appoint somebody else 
unless he is discharged, and you cannot appoint another man 
while he was in the position. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — It was not a civil service appointment ; 
it was simply a provisional appointment. They gave us per- 
mission to go outside of the civil service because there was 
no eligible person on the list and we made a _ provisional 
appointment, and I hope Mr. Murray understands, and the 
alderman understands, that Mr. Murray was not discharged. 

Alderman NoLAN.— You made it a provisional appoint- 
ment because there was nobody on the eligible list pending 
an examination which he should have taken before the 
expiration of the six months. Heshould have been called in 
before the civil service and given a chance to show whether 
he could hold it permanently. He simply held it temporarily 
because there was nobody on the eligible list of the civil 
service. But the civil service hasn’t anything to do with 
you; it was simply temporary in order to give the chance for 
the examination to take place. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any other questions by members of 
the committee, if not the major is excused for the present. 
Have you any questions, Mr. Dobbins ? 

Mr. Doppins.—TI have a witness I might call, but I 
think I have done all I care to do now. If the committee 
feels like hearing any further testimony I will give it any 
assistance I can. Ido think that the committee ought to 
put an expert bookkeeper on the books and get them in 
proper shape. I would like the privilege, when it is closed 
up, to make a little summary of some of the evidence that I 
wish to call attention to. 

Mrs. Lrncoutn. — Will that be now? 

The CHAIRMAN. — He says, with the exception of the 
closing statement — he wants to make a closing statement, 
and he says outside of that he is through. 

Mrs. Lrncoun. — I could not quite hear. 

Mr. Dosprys. — I think it would be well for the commit- 
tee to go to the island once more. There are some things 
that they have not seen that I would like to call their atten- 
tion to, and I say if there is any person down there who 
wishes to be heard I will give them any assistance I can, but 
I do not care to have any more witnesses summoned here. I 
consider I have proved all the charges. 

The CHAIRMAN (rapping).— Wait a moment. If there 
are no other witnesses to be examined to-day the Chair will 
state that the hearing is closed for the present, and we will 
take a recess subject to the call of the Chair. 
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Mr. Dogpsins. — I think after tive committee goes down 
to the island I think I will consider my side closed. We 
want to make one more trip there. | 

Mrs. LincoLty. — You want to make one more trip to the 
island before your case is closed. : 

Alderman Nouan. — Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee adjourn subject to the call of the Chair. 

After consultation the chairman said: The committee will 
adjourn to meet,at ten o’clock to-morrow, August 6, 1903. 


THIRTEENTH HEARING. 


MORNING SESSION, 
Avueust 6, 1903. 
Alderman Bresnahan, presiding. 


JOHN McLEop — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Dossins.) What is your full name? 
John McLeod. 
How long have you been in the institution? 
Since the 23d of last September. 
What has been the nature of your trouble? 
I have got muscular atrophy. 
Have you any complaint to make? 
So far since Dr. Jackson came I am used very well, 
but I have a complaint to make of Dr. Cox. 

Q. Take your own time, and we will hear what you have 
to sa 

A. “The last day of February a young man came to my 
bed and he wanted a tray, and I told him he could not have 
it; that there was urine spilled on the table, but he wanted 
to lay my food on the table. So he went away, and he came 
back after that and made a grab for it like that (in- 
dicating). I put my hand out and said, “ You don’t put any 
food on the table,” and as he pulled the tray of oatmeal it 
fell on the floor and broke. I had the spoon to eat it with 
in my hand, and it fell out of my hand on the floor; also the 
salt dish fell on the floor, and Dr. Cox came down and asked 
me if I did that, and I said, “No, sir.’ He asked. ** Who 
did it?” and I said, “ John Tangney did it.” 

Q. He was acting as orderly? 

A. He was carrying out the food. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Was he acting as an orderly? 

A. He was carrying out the food. So that was on Fri- 
day. Mrs. Lincoln was down that day, and they didn’t do 
anything about it. After she had gone, the next day, in the 
morning after breakfast —they didn’t give me any break- 
fast; they cut down my breakfast; it was not the usual 
breakfast I got— then they put me in the room Saturday 
about ten or eleven o’clock, and I was there until Tuesday 
about four or five o’clock, and they put me on bread and water. 
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Q. (By the CHArRMAN.) How long did you say you 
were there ? : 

A. I was there from Saturday morning until the next 
Tuesday at five o’clock. 

Q. You were there three days? 

A. Over three days. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) What was the food you re- 
ceived during those three days ? 

A. I received two small slices of bread and a mug of 
water. 

@. Who do you know ordered that? 

A. I sent for Dr. Cox and Dr. Snow came down. I told 
him I wanted to see the superintendent. He said: “You 
will see Dr. Cox; I will send him.” I said I didn’t want to 
see Dr. Cox. He said Dr. Hartwell was superintendent of 
the island, and Dr. Cox superintendent of the hospital. 
Then I said, “I will see Dr. Cox.” Dr. Cox came down, 
and I told him, “You know my trouble”? He said, « Yes, 
sir.’ “You know I am suffering from muscular atrophy.” 
He said, * Yes.””. “And you know the only cure for it is 
nourishment,” and he said, “ Yes, but we are going to keep 
you here just the same.” 

Q. That is the statement he made? 

A. As he was going out I said something, and he said, 
«Don’t you make any trouble,’ and I said, “I have not 
been used right; you have no right to put me here, and you 
don’t put me here without protest.” Afterwards Dr. Hart- 
well came down and said Dr. Cox had full charge, and any- 
thing he did would go. He also asked who pulled the tray 
away, and I told him. He said, ‘“* Why didn’t you ask who 
gave him authority to take it; why didn’t you tell him to 
have the nurse come and take it if they wanted the tray.” 
I told him they didn’t give me time. They took hold of it 
and pulled it away without giving me time to tell them, and 
I said they had no business to put the bottle there with urine 
in it. He asked, “ How did the urine get there”? and I told 
him the bottle sat there during the night, but the bottle was 
cracked, and some of it got spilled during the night. When 
I went into that room I could walk quite well; I could walk 
from my chair into the toilet and come out again, but since 
they put me into that room I have never been able to walk. 

Q. Since being in that room on bread and water? 

A. I lost my strength and never got it back again, and 
was in bed for three months afterward, most of the time. 
Dr. Cox never came near me all the time. He would go by 
and never speak; he would look at me, but never say a 
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word; in fact, he never examined me since I came here, 
except to listen to my heart when I was very sick; but 
he never gave me any examination when in the ward 
night and day. For three weeks you would not see him in 
the ward at all. 

@. When you wished the urinal did vou have any 
trouble getting it? 

A. No, sir; the orderlies have been very kind to me. 

(). Who has been acting as orderly most of the time 
recently ? ; 

A. Well, there have been several orderlies. 

Q. I want to know if any of the inmates have been 
acting as orderlies ? : 

A. One young man by the name of Billy Cole acted for 
a while. 


(). He is an inmate, is he? 

Wor Yes. 

Q. Do you know what his trouble is ? 
A. <A contagious disease. 

Q. Syphilis? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 


Since that time you were on bread and water have 
you had any further trouble with Dr. Cox ? 

A. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Q. Have you had any trouble with any other doctors ? 

A. No, sir; not that I remember of. 

Q. As regards the nurses, is there any time that they 
have not paid attention to your wants ? 

A. No, sir; all the nurses treat me very fair, only the 
food here, I cannot eat it, and haven’t eat anything — 

Q. What is the food you get now? 

A. In the morning some oatmeal and a little beef tea. 
It is very poor; you can smell it sometimes —a bad smell 
to it. 

The beef tea? 

Oftentimes. 

Do you get eggs? 

Yes, sir; if I can eat them, but I cannot eat them. 
Any trouble with the eggs ? 

No, I just have got no appetite.. 

Do you get milk? 

Yes, sir; we get milk. 

Is the milk all right? 

Sometimes it is sour, but has been very good lately, 
the last month. 

Q. How has it been formerly? 
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A. Last spring it was sour quite often, and quite often 
we were short of milk. 

Q. What you got of it, you could take, if you had 
enough of it? 

A. I could take it, and I got enough, because I don’t eat 
any solid food now. 

The CHAIRMAN.— Are there any other questions by 
members of the committee ? 

Q. (By Alderman FLANAGAN.) . Is that an air cushion. 
that you are sitting on? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How often do they pump it up? 

A. This one I brought here, and I blow it up myself. 

Q. Are you able to do that? 

As Yes; sir. | 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any other questions by members of 
the committee ? 

Q. (By Alderman FARWELL.) Where is this dark room 
they put you in? 

A. It is this next room in the corner. 

Q. It is not dark; it is a lighted room, only you were 
there by yourself? 

A. Well, it is a room they put you in, shut the door, and 
don’t let anyone look at you at all. You won’t get anybody 
at all, and you could rap on the table from dayhght till 
dark and nobody would answer you. ‘That is the punishment 
you would get. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any other questions ? 

Q. (By Alderman FLANAGAN.) Why did you receive 
that punishment ? 

A. Idon’t know. I didn’t think there was any reason 
for it. 

Q. When you first came here did you bring that air 
cushion with you? 

A Yes brains 

Q. You felt you needed it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By the CHarRMAN.) Is it your own personal 
property ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long have you been here? 

A. I have been here ten months. 

Q. (By Mr. Dosprins.) You don’t know of anything 
else you did, except that the food fell on the floor, and they 
punished you because they thought you did that? 

A. That is what I was told. They told me I threw the 
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salt shaker on the floor, instead of their falling on the 
floor. 

Q. Did you throw them ? 

Ace No. sir; I did -not. 

Qa, itetell ? 

A. Ihad the spoon in my hand when I took the tray. 
I have no feeling in my fingers, my knuckles are that way 
(indicating). 

Q. You could not hold on to the tray when he snatched 
it? 

A. No. 

Q. When put in that room, how often did anyone open 
that door to see what you wanted? 
They only came in when they brought the water in. 
When was that? 
Somewhere around meal time. 
How often during the day ? 
Three times a day. 
That is the only time anyone opened that door ? 
I rapped on the table all one forenoon, but nobody 
answered me, so I quit. 

The CHATRMAN. — Are there any other questions by the 
committee ? 

Q. (By the ea) Are you able to throw any- 
Ste off the table ? 
No, sir; my shoulder is lame. 
Have you any use of your arms? 
Only to put them up this way (indicating). 
You could not do it at that time? 
No, sir; I could not. 
Can you close your fingers ? 
That much (indicating). 
This John Tangney, is he here now? 
No, he is not here now. 
What was the matter with him, did he suffer from 
any disease? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Simply acted as a servant in the dining-room ? 

A. That is, carrying food; he is an inmate of the hos- 
pital. 

Q. You say Mrs. Lincoln came down that day; did you 
speak to her about it? 

A. They didn’t do anything until she went away. 

Q. Did you see her? 

A. Isaw her going through the ward. They didn’t do 
anything till Saturday. 
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Q. The next day, who notified you that you were to go 
into the room ? 

A. The orderly came in and said he was going to shift 
me, and when he got me in the chair he run me into the 
room; I could not walk. 

You had to sit on that chair for three days? 
There was a bed there. 

Any light in the room? 

One window in it. 

High or low? 

Mrs. LincoLn. — We will show the room. 

Q. You received two slices of bread and a mug of water 
every day? Did you eat it? 

A. I eat it the first two days, the last day I did not. 

Q. (By Councilman BELL.) Was that everything you 
had to eat? 

A. No, sir; nothing but bread and water Nee that 
time, that is ah 
How many patients in that ward you were in at that 
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time ? 
Over forty. 

How many nurses did you have on duty at night ? 
One orderly — one woman nurse and one man nurse. 
Was the orderly a man nurse ? 

Yes, sir. 

Then you had an orderly and a lady nurse ? 

Yes, sir. 

Were they in constant attendance all night ? 

A. They attended me very fair; I used to sleep pretty 
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Q. You were not any bother to them; was there any 
complaint from any other patient ? 

A. No, I could not say about anybody else. 

Q. This Billy Cole, did he act as orderly ? 

A. Yes, for awhile he acted as orderly. 

Q. For how long? 

A. I could not say, two or three weeks I should say. I 
don’t remember now. 

Q. Is he here at the hospital now ? 

WAG eNO 

Q. Was he suffering from disease ? 

A. I could not say. 

Q. You told Mr. Dobbins he was. 

A. That is what.he was in for. He came ina month 
before that ; I don’t know how long it takes to get well. 

(. You know he came here for that purpose ? 
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Q. How long have you worn those clothes ? 

A. Those pants since May, they are the only pair I ever 
had since I came. 

Q. A year ago this May ? 

A. Iam in bed before that. 

Q. Were you able to help yourself, to go to son. or any- 
thing of that sort? 

A. Yes, I can go yet. 

@. You are gradually growing weaker all the time ? 

A. My muscles is atrophied — they are wasting. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoxtn.) Are you able to feed yourself? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 


DANIEL DacEy — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Dopsins.) What is your full name ? 
Daniel Dacey. 

How long have you been here? 

I came here the 2d of January the first time. 
You have been here since when ? 

I came the 2d of January. 

The last time you came here? 

I came here the 22d of July this time. 

(By the CHAIRMAN.) Last year? 

This year. 

feeCBy,.Mr. Daypins) You first came the 2d of Janu- 
ary, 1903? ‘That is the first time ? 

Alay eg. Sir. 

Q. And you went out when? 

A. About the first of May — early in May—then I 
came back the 22d of July. 

Q. What was your trouble when you first came here? 

A. Stomach trouble. 

Q. While here the first time, have you any complaint to 
make ? 

A. Well, I was here for stomach trouble. I will tell 
you the circumstances. I have no complaint to make 
because —I was here to be treated for a stomach trouble ; 
and after my stomach was pumped out I commenced to gain, 
and in about four or five weeks there was something else set 
in a little disagreeable, and I thought perhaps it was caused 
by something here. 

Q. What was it set in? 

A. Something of a.private nature, and I thotght it was 
possibly from using the urinal that other patients had used 
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that had some trouble. I had been examined by the doctor 
and was all right in every way when I came, with the excep- 
tion of my stomach —no trouble whatever. 

Q. How long after you came in did this trouble develop ? 

A. In about five weeks. 

Q. After you came in? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. ‘Had you been using these urimals when you first 
came in? 

A. I used them first and had to use them in bed. 

Q. Were there persons with private diseases using the 
same urinals ? 

A. Yes, sir; there were. 

@. How many urinals were there in use in the ward? 

A. Icould not tell you how many there were; the order- 
lies had charge of those: I could not tell. 

@. Did they ever clean the urinal used by one patient 
before 1t went to another ? 

A. Sometimes they did; sometimes they did not. After 
I had been there awhile, I had a bad leg. It swelled up and 
looked as if poisoned in some way. It was in bad shape for 
five or six weeks. The doctors and nurses were very kind 
and did everything that could be done. 

Q@. What was the trouble with your leg? 

A. I think they called it a septic leg. 

Q. Well, about five weeks after you came here you dis- 
covered you had some other trouble of a private nature ? 

A, — Yes, six. 

Q. Well, were you treated for that by the doctors ? 

Ayal O85 BLE. 

(). What doctors ? 

A. Dr. Snow and Dr. Lord. 

Q. (By the CHarrMAN.) You said Dr. Snow and Dr. 
Long? 

A. No; Dr. Snow and Dr. Lord. 

Q. What did the doctors say your trouble was? 

A. They didn’t say what it was. Dr. Snow said it was 
a very peculiar case, and he didn’t tell me what it was. 

Q. Did anyone tell you what it was? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you get cured of it? 

A. Oh, yes, sir! 

Q. How long did you suffer from it? 

A. About three or four weeks. 

Q. (By Alderman FLanaGan.) + Did you know what 
the disease was yourself ? 
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A. No, I didn’t know what it was, but I supposed by 
those other patients having this trouble that I had something 
like it. 

Q. What was the trouble they had? 

A. I don’t really know what the name of it was. There 
was one on each side of me troubled with this; I don’t know 
what you call it. 

Syphilis was it? 

That's it. 

Did it break out in any place ? 

Just a little mite on my privates. 

Any eruption or anything ? 

It became swollen. 

That was all? 

Yes, sir. 

No matter or BODEN ? 

No, sir. 

You say you suffered how long with it? 

About four or five weeks. 

Did it trouble you more at night than in the daytime ? 

No, siz. 

_ And that was five or six weeks after you came back ? 

Yes, sir. 

(By the CHAIRMAN.) To what do you attribute the 
swelling of your leg, Mr. Dacey? 

A. I could not'tell. There was no sore on it whatever. 
It felt like chilblains. I rubbed it one night with my heel, 
and the next morning it was swollen some. I got up about 
noon, for the next morning I[ told the nurse on at night that 
it pained me, and she said I had better stay in bed till the 
doctor came around. 

Q. How long did you have it ? 

A. Itis all better now. I had it five or six weeks, and I 
stayed in bed till the doctor came around, and he commenced 
to treat it. 
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Q. Now you are being treated for stomach trouble ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you getting better ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you in this ward all the time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many patients are there in this ward ? 
A. There are twenty-four — no, about thirty-two. 
(). Are all the beds filled ? 

A. I think there are two vacant now. 

(. There are thirty-two here at present? 
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AvweD think so. 

Q. How many nurses here? How many night times? 

A. One nurse, and then there is a lady that has charge; 
they have a night nurse and an orderly. 

@. An overseer—a night nurse and an orderly? Is 
that overseer a lady ? 

A. She makes the rounds as well as the nurse. 

(. Are they all here at night, all three? 

A X08 osir- 

(. Do they give any attention to the patients that desire 
it during the night ? 

A. I think they do. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) Are you receiving good care 
and treatment now ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Krom both doctors and nurses ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

@. (By Mr. Dossins.) During your stay here has it 
been a paid orderly or one of the inmates acting as orderly ? 

A. <A paid orderly. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any other questions by members of the 
cominittee? If not, I will excuse you Mr. Dacey; much 
obliged to you. 


MatrHEew H. McDEeRmotrr— Sworn. 


(By Mr. Dospprins.) What is your full name ? 
Matthew H. McDermott. 
How long have you been here? 
A year ago the 4th of last December. — 
What is your trouble? 
Spine trouble I came here with, sir. 
Are you in the hospital ? 
I am, sir. 
Have you been in the hospital all the time ? 
Yes, sir; I am in the consumptives’ hospital at 
present; I am affected with lung trouble, too. 
Do you do any work around there ? 
Yes, I was just taken from my work. 
Q. What work ? 
A. I attend to the slide over in the old hospital. I carry 
the doctors’ and nurses’ food. . 
Q. What complaint have you to make? 
A. Since the first of the year I have not been treated as 
I had been previously. Previous to the first of the year I 
had been taken very good care of. I have to wear a plaster 
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cast or jacket. I have iton now. I had one put on by Dr. 
Snow the 2d of January that remained until the second week 
in July, that was six months. 

Q. That same cast? 

A. Yes, sir; previous to that I was treated pretty well. 

Q. Previous to that, how often was the cast changed ? 

A. Dr. Wilkins had charge of my case, and he never left 
it go beyond eight weeks; he said it should never be allowed 
to go beyond eight weeks. 

Q. Did you feel any ill effects from having it on such a 
length of time? | 

Mee OP Gewsir s. 1) Cid; sir, 

Q. Please state to the committee how you felt? 

A. Well, during the hot weather the undershirt under- 
neath completely rotted from underneath, because of being 
on so long, aud my body was terrible when it was taken off. 
It was broken out and there were abrasions of the skin in 
many places. - 

Q. Did you feel any pain from it? 

A. At the latter part of it, yes, sir; the cast was no 
good in the end, ana it is impossible for me to go without one. 

@. Did you request to have it removed ? 

A. Ididso. I saw Dr. Gallagher three different times, 
sir, and he said he would see about it. He let it go two or 
three weeks, and I saw him, and he said he would see to it 
again, but he was very busy. One day he met me in the 
field, and he said, “« You must remember that as long as I 
did not put on your cast I am not forgetting you; lam 
pretty busy.” I replied, “I know you are, and that is not 
your fault.” I requested Dr. Lord to put a jacket on me. 
I was left with the old one for a week and a half, and when 
it was off I suffered a great deal. 

When it was oft ? 

Yes, sir. 

(By the CHAIRMAN.) Have you one on now? 

I have one on at present, but it is hardly any use 
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Why? 

It is all broken. 

Who put this one on? 

Dr. Lord. 

Did he ever put one on before ? 

He did, and it lasted two days. 

Who put on the one that lasted so long? 
Dr. Snow; it was a very good cast. 
That was before he left ? 
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A. Yes; he put it on the 2d day of January. 

Q@. Did youever ask any of the other doctors, except Dr. 
Gallagher, as regards the cast ? 

A. No, sir; I only asked the doctor who has charge of 
our ward. 

Q. Did you ever speak to any of the nurses regarding it? 

A. I spoke to the nurse, and told her I thought my cast 
was on a very long time, and I was suffering from the heat, 
_and it was all itching like. : 

Q. You are an inmate of the hospital; how is the food 
over there? 

A. My food I cannot complain of at all, because I don’t 
eat with the patients. 

Q. With whom do you eat? 

A. With myself and a couple of others who work in the 
pantry. I have the same food the nurses have. 

(. You serve it to them? 

A. The food comes down the slide, and I attend to it. 

@. You are in the kitchen ? 

A. In the little linen closet. The food is taken off the 
slide, and put in the nurses’ dining-room; I take it off the 
slide. 

Q@. Do you know who acts as orderly there ? 

A. Ido, yes; in the hospital, Mr. O’Connor. 

Q. Is that all? 

A. The only one, and a Mr. (witness forgets his name) 
at night time. : 

Is he a paid orderly? » 
He is paid now; he was an inmate until recently. 
What is his name? Who is the inmate? 
Mr. Tolman. 
Was he on night or day? 
Night, sir. 
He is the only one at night? 
Yes, sir. 
How many nurses on at night? 
One nurse in the hospital all night, and then there is 
another — a supervisor who comes around occasionally. 
Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How many patients there at 
night when the one nurse and orderly are on ? 

A. Pardon me, sir. 

Q. How many patients in the hospital at night? 

A. I think there are between forty and fifty; I could not 
say exactly. 

Q. With one nurse and an orderly taking care of 
them all? 
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Yes, sir. 2 
How many do you have during the day ? 
One orderly. 
How many nurses? 
Three or four, besides the head nurse. 
The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any other questions to be 
asked by members of the committee ? 
Q. (By Alderman Notan.) Mr. McDermott, who put 
the plaster cast on that you have now? 
Dr. Lord. 
Q. How long have you had it on? 
A. Three weeks. 
Q. You say it is broken? 
A. 
Q 
A 
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Lists Sir, 

Have you called his attention to it? 
. He asked me how the cast was, and I told him it was 
, but it would hold me. 

Q. How long ago was that? 

A. Two weeks. 

Q. Do you say it answers the purpose just as s well as if 
not broken? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What did he say? 

A. I told him it would hold me for awhile, for the 
simple reason I didn’t want to be bothering him about it. 

Q. What makes you feel that way about it? 

A. I don’t know: I don’t like to be bothering them. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is what you are here for. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) What ward are you in? 

A. Ward P. 

Q. How many patients there? 

A. Eight besides myself upstairs; no—seven besides 
myself. 

Q. Which ward did you have reference to, where there 
are forty or fifty patients ? 

A. That is the whole hospital, three wards. 

Q. How many in the other hospital ? 

A. Twenty in each ward, I think. 

Q. How many nurses for the entire hospital ? 

A. Three, I should say, counting the head nurse; three 
besides the head nurse. 

Q. How many wings are there? 

A. Three, sir. 

Q. So that in a ward where there are twenty patients, 
how many nurses take care of the patients ? 

A. Two. 
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How many take care of the other twenty ? 

Two. 

That is two nurses; how many altogether? 

They go from one ward to another. 

Three nurses have charge of the ward ? 

Yes, with the head nurse. 

They divide their time among the different wards ? 
Yes, sir. 

So the three have fifty patients to take care of? 

Yes, sir; upstairs in our ward they don’t have much 
to do. They only make one bed, and that is mine, because 
I cannot stoop over, to do it. 


Ba oe oe eae 


Q. All the patients make their own beds? 

A. They do there. 

(. Do the patients get hospital diet or regular diet ? 

A. Regular diet there, but I think they get extras. 

Q. What is the nature of them? 

A. What they call extras, some ice cream, steak, eggs. 

@. Do the hospital patients in the tuberculosis ward get 
boiled dinner? 


They do, sir. 
That is considered lrouse diet ? 
House diet. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — i think they like it. 

Alderman NoLAn. — It is not what they like, but what is 
best for them, in the judgment of the doctor. I saw one 
man eating corned beef and cabbage on the bed. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — He would feel badly if he didn’t get it. 

Alderman NoLAn. —I didn’t ask him his feelings, but I 
want to find out what is the general rule there. 

@. (By Alderman Nouan.) How often did you say — 
was it about every two months that Dr. Wilkins recom- 
mended the removal of that plaster cast ? 

A. Yes; he was very good authority on those things, 
and he told me it was not right to allow a cast to go beyond 
two months at the longest. 

@. When you had it on for six months you said your 
undershirt was completely rotted. Was there any vermin 
on it? 

AS iN o,.sir- 

The CHAIRMAN. — They could not live there. 

Alderman NoLan. — They might breed. 

The Wirness. — That is what I was afraid of. 

Q. You were glad to get it off? 

A. Very glad. I took three baths before I was clean — 
that is a fact. 


zPo> 
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Q. Is there any other particular grievance that you have 
regarding your troubles since you have been here ? 

A. Previous to the first of the year I was treated very 
well. 

Q. Do you get any treatment for tuberculosis — your 
lung trouble ? 

A. No, sir; nothing but cold air. 

Q. Cold air? 

A. That is the treatment I have been taking — the cold- 
air treatment. 

Q. Do any of the tuberculosis patients get any medicine 
for their sickness ? 

Fae YX 68, Sir. 

Q. Why don’t you get it, do you know? 

A. I don’t know, sir; I never ask the doctors for any. 
Occasionally I ask for something for my appetite, and always 

et it. 
. Q. Who prescribed the fresh-air treatment for you? 

A. Dr. Wilkins. I took kind of sick in Ward A. I 
was there for a long while. I never knew there was any- 
thing the matter with my lungs; in fact, there was not until 
I came here; I know that for a fact. Well, I took sick in 
Ward A. He said he didn’t lke my looks, and went over 
me with the stethoscope, and said my left lung was affected 
on the back, and that the apex of the right lung was affected. 
He advised me to keep out in the air; that it was nothing 
very serious, but he didn’t know how soon it might develop. 
Theu they put me out in a tent-last year, and when the new 
hospital was opened advised me to go over there, and be out 
in the fresh air all I could. 

@. Did you cough? 

A. Never, until I was sick over there. 

@. Did he cure that ? 

A. Dr. Johnson cured me of that; I haven’t had any 
cough since. 

Q. Did the doctor recommend you to be in the air as 
much as possible? How do you reconcile that with your 
doing inside work altogether? 

A. I don’t know. I was detailed to do that by Dr. 
Wilkins himself. That was previous to being taken sick. 

Q. Did he make any difference after that ? 

A. He said the duty over there would be better, and for 
me to be out in the cold air as much as possible. 

. In other words, the loss of the fresh air would be 
more than made up by the duty? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q. If you lost that job you would have to go on house 
diet? . 

A. Yes, sir; certainly. 

(. And you were getting some extras like the rest of the 
tuberculosis patients. 

Q. (By Alderman FLANAGAN.) I want to know whether 
the sores were on your back or on your chest, or where ? 

A. On my hip, and abrasions here (indicating). I suf- 
fered considerably from them while it was on, and used to 
take a knife myself and cut a part of the cast out. 

Q. You don’t think that corned beef and cabbage is very 
good diet for a man lying in bed all day long? 

A. Ido not, for a sick man; I would not like it myself. 

Q. (By Alderman Nontan.) Can you tell me why these 
patients are so fond of this strong diet or this particular 
meal —that both the people in the hospital and in the insti- 
tution are anxious to eat it—why is it they are anxious? 
Is it because there is much more of it, or is it because they 
relish it ? 

This corned beef ? 

Yes. 

It is because it is more substantial for them, I suppose. 
What do you mean by substantial ? 

Because it is better food. 

. Than the hospital diet? Is that why they are anxious 
to get corned beef ? 

A. They only get it once a week, and they appear very 
anxious to get it. 

@.. I didn’t know what the trouble was, whether it was 
because there was more of it, or because they relished it more 
than the ordinary diet. 

A. Well, I suppose they do relish it. There is not an 
over abundance of it. 

Q. Of what? 

A. The corned beef and cabbage. 

Q. The trouble is in the quantity rather than the quality 
— the smallness of the amount? 

A. The quality, at present. 

Q. And the quantity ? | 

A. I have heard the boys talk and say the quantity — 

@. Is not enough? 

A. The smallness of it—is not enough. I suppose 
some people have a larger capacity than others. Some seem 
to be satisfied, and others do not. 

Q. You don’t suppose a sick person has a false appetite, 
do you? 
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A. Ido not, sir. 

Q. Then if they found fault you would be sure, reason- 
ably sure, that the amount was scant? 

Ac ONO8, Sir. 

Q. You spoke about being in the field; were you work- 
ing in the field? 

A. No, sir. 

The CHATRMAN. — Are there any other questions ? 

. (By Councilman BrRAzzeLuL.) I would like to ask 
Mr. McDermott if he knows of any person who received a 
boiled dinner when dying? 

Pomeeaoosir; but-l could not call them by name. 

Q. (By Alderman Notan.) When was it? 

(No response.) 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What do you mean by that? 

A. Ihave seen a person have a boiled dinner Thursday, 
and die that afternoon. 

Q. Did he eat any part of it? 

A. I could not say, sir; it was on his table; that was in 
Ward A. 

Q. Did he get anything else beside ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) What was this patient suf- 
fering from? 

I could not tell you. 

What ward was he in? 

Ward A. 

Was that in the tuberculosis hospital ? 

No, sir. 

What sort of cases are there? 

Mostly surgical cases. 

Had he had an operation recently ? 

I don’t know. 

You don’t know his name? 

No, sir. I only remember of seeing it there, and the 
talking about it. 

Can you tell the time of the year it was? 

I could not, sir. 

He died the same afternoon ? 

Yes, sir. 

Had he been there very long, do you know? 

I could not say as to that, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any other questions ? 

Q. (By Alderman Notan.) What seems to be the 
trouble with you that you are compelled to wear a plaster 
cast? 
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A. I hurt my spine, sir. I think it was froma hurt, I 
am not positive — I don’t know. 

Q. Did you ever have an operation on it? 

AgSrAN ©; (Bir; 

@. Did anybody ever recommend that you have an oper- 
ation ? 

A. When I first heard of it I went to the City Hospital, 
and Dr. Dwight examined me, and said he would lke to 
have me there, and that he might possibly operate on me. I 
applied for admission, and there was no bed, and afterwards 
they said they didn’t take cases like mine there, so I came 
down here. 

Q. Was it the result of a fall? 

A. I blame it on to lifting. 

Q. You strained yourself? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On your spine? 

A. There is a bunch on my spine, a knuckle, growing 
out about that size (indicating). 

Q. What do the doctors down here consider your trouble 
—do they recommend any other treatment for you? 

A. A plaster cast; they call it “ Pott’s disease.” 

Q. (By Alderman FARWELL.) How long do your duties 
at the slide keep you away from the open air? 

A. Igo there about six o’clock in the morning, and get 
through at eight. Then I am through until half-past eleven, 
and work until two o’clock. Possibly,it will be a little later 
to-day on account of the committee. Then I go on about 
half-past four and get through at half-past six. 

Q. Other than that you may go out in the open air? 

A. a= Ves weir 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) You prefer the place you 
have now ? 

A. Ido most certainly. 

Alderman NoLtaAn. — I would not blame you. 

Q. (By Councilman BrAzzeLL.) I should like to ask 
Mr. McDermott if he knows of a young man who died a few 
weeks ago who had a boiled dinner before he died. 

A. I could not say, I am not out there eating, sir. 

@. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You say the first cast that 
was put on stayed on for six months ? 

A. That is the first cast put on since the first of the 
year, since Dr. Wilkins went. 

Q. He told you not to allow the cast to stay on more than 
two months ? 

A. He never left one himself. 
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And that one stayed on six months ? 

Over six months. 

Was there any break in it? 

A small break about that size (indicating) — right up 
here Cindicating’). 

@. Was it in better condition when taken off than the one 
you have on now? 

A. Most certainly. 

(. How many casts have you had since that one that 
remained on six months ? 

A. Dr. Lord put one on here the Ist of July — no, the 
second week in July — about the first week in July — and it 
was on about two days when he had to take it off. I said 
it was no good. And he said it was so himself, 

What was the matter with it? 

It was broken. 

Now this one is broken? 

It is, sir. 

Why cannot they put on as good acast as Dr. Wilkins 
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I do not know, sir. 
Because there is not enough plaster on it? 
There is plenty of plaster. 
To what do you attribute it? 
I don’t know. I don’t think the doctor understands, 
though I may be mistaken. I have had a doctor here put 
a cast on me and use nine bandages on. the cast, and it would 
break the next day. I have had Dr. Wilkins come and use 
only four bandages, and you could not break it with a sledge- 
hammer. That is why I think Dr. Wilkins understood 
putting on plaster jackets. 

Q. Was it put on outside? 

A. ‘There is an undershirt and some sheet bandages and 
a shirt outside. 
You say the undershirt was badly rotted? 
Yes, sir. 
And it fell to pieces ? 
It did; I showed it to the boys upstairs. 
What did the doctor say ? 
I told him my shirt had rotted off. 
What did he say? 
Nothing. 
Did you prepare yourself for the next cast before the 
doctor came who took the cast off? 

A. Dr. Sanger took the cast off of me. 

(). Did he see the condition of the undershirt ? 
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A. No, sir. I had taken the undershirt off. I had taken 
it off the week previous and threw it into the garbage can. 

(. When the cast was taken off your flesh was in bad 
condition, was it? 

A. There were some abrasions there (indicating). I 
was blue there, and the cast was resting on my skin. 

Q. What was the condition of the rest of your body? 

A. All right, sir. Well, under my arms was marks 
where the cast catches me, but we must expect that. 

@. Did Dr. Lord ever tell you that he was sorry he had — 
neglected you or anything of that kind? 

A. No, sir. I told you Dr. Lord was only after taking 
charge of the new hospital over there. They change now 
and then; Dr. Gallagher was there when I had the cast on. 

Q. Did he at any time say it was on too long? 

A. I did, sir. I told him it was on too long, and ought 
to be removed two months previous, when I called his 
attention to the fact. 

Q. (By Mrs. Liycoun.) When you came here who was 
the doctor in charge of the hospital — the head doctor? 

A. Dr. Hartwell. 

QQ. I don’t mean the superintendent 

A. Dr. Ranney was superintendent when I came here; 
Dr. Hartwell was head doctor. 

@. Did you ever speak to him about the condition of 
the cast ? 

A. Idid not, ma’am. 

Q. About the condition of the cast— you say the cast 
was not renewed frequently enough; why didn’t you speak 
about it? 

A. To whom? 

Q. Whoever was head doctor at that time. 

A. When I came here I was in bed probably two months 
before they put the cast on at all. 

Q. And then Dr. Wilkins put on the cast? 

A. That was the first cast ever put on; Dr. Wilkins had 
charge of my case. 

Q@. You spoke of it not being renewed ? 

A. Always when Dr. Wilkins was here it was. 

Q@. I asked you why you didn’t speak to the head doctor 
about it ? 

A. Ispoke to Dr. Gallagher; he had charge of the ward. 

Q. Who had charge of the whole hospital ? 

A. Isuppose Dr. Cox. 

(). Why didn’t you speak to Dr. Cox? 

A. I suppose there was no occasion to doit. IfI wanted 
any treatment I always went to the doctor in the ward. 
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@. Why didn’t you go to Dr. Cox? 

A. Ithought there was no need of it; Dr. Gallagher 
knew the cast was on too long. 

Q. Do you think you are receiving good care and treat- 
ment now ? 

A. Notas good as previous to January 1. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because I am not attended to carefully. The idea of 
putting a cast on and letting it stay six months! 

Q. Have you spoke to the doctor in charge now ? 

A. No, because this cast has been on only a few weeks. 

Q. Have you spoken to anybody ? 

A. This cast is not as it should be. Dr. Lord asked me 
about it, but I said it would hold for a while. 

@. You would feel that if it was not comfortable that you 
would speak to Dr. Lord ? 

A. It is not uncomfortable; I have got along well 
enough. 

Q. If it was uncomfortable you would speak to him? 

A. It is not uncomfortable. 

Q. Then it is all right now? 

A. A cast that is broken is not all right. 

Q. If it is not right shall you speak of it, and will you 
get proper treatment when the time comes? 

A. Yes, maam; I should hope so. 

@. You feel at liberty to speak about it? 

‘A. Ihave told the doctor. Dr. Lord asked me personally. 
I told him it is broken, but will wear awhile. | It is a trying 
ordeal, too, to have one put on. 

Q. But when the time comes you will ask him ? 

A. Iam at liberty to go to the doctor. 

(. And do they always pay attention to you? 

A. It don’t look as though they did. I went to Dr. 
Gallagher and told him, but he didn’t attend to it. 

Q. That is why I asked you why you didn’t go to the 
head doctor. 

A. I don’t want to make trouble. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLAN.) To whom do you make a 
complaint as a general rule, to the doctor who attends to 
you or to the superintendent ? 

A. To the doctor that attends to you. 

Q. That is the general rule? 

Avge) OS, Sir. 

Q. (By Alderman FLANAGAN.) Mrs. Lincoln asked you 
if you did not think it would be all right when the time 
came to have it changed; don’t you think the time has come 
now? 
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A. When the plaster breaks it is no good; it ought to be 
changed directly. 

Q. It is no good now? 

A. It is already broken now. 

Q. And you have already told the doctor? 

Ase ai €8, Sir: 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) And he has never made an 
attempt to renew it; and you don’t feel like talking all the 
time about it? 

A. Iama fellow who never likes to complain. 

Q. You think when you have notified the doctor it 
should be renewed — he should consider it his duty to renew 
it right away ? 

AS ovY €s7 Sir; 

Q. And if he does not, you would not want to be bother- 
ing him every day? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And you don’t know when it will be renewed? 

A. I suppose from my remark, that it would hold for 
awhile — that he will let it go. 

. (By Councilman BRAzzELL.) I should like to ask 
Mr. McDermott if he knows anything about this official bar- 
ber down here. 

A. He is in the ward with me. 

Q. Do you know anything about the way he does busi- 
ness ? 

A. J have seen him shaving since I have been here. 

Q. I should like to have vou tell about it. 

A. Saturdays he shaves in the tuberculosis hospital. He 
fixes his razors, the ones he has got now, and with his mug 
he goes down into the sun room, where he has a barber 
chair, and they come and sit down and get shaved. As far 
as I am concerned, I shave myself. ‘They come and go, get 
shaved, and that is all I can say about it. 

Q. Do you know anything about his using the same 
towels and the same mug on all? 

A. I have known that to be the fact, sir. In the old 
hospital there were patients there with loathsome diseases 
that he had shaved, and I know he has shaved me (before 
I started to shave myself) with the same razor. 

@. That is why you shave yourself? 

A. Principally. I knew he shaved with the same razor 
and I objected, but he said it was the best he could do. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Do you remember the admit- 
tance of a patient here last week named Frank Hincle ? 

A. I think that gentleman died here. 
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Do you know what conditions he died under ? 

I do not, sir; he was down stairs. 

Did you see him at all? 

I saw him previous to his death — almost every day. 
Where did you see him? 

In bed. 

What was the matter with him? 

Consumption, I suppose. 

Did he make any complaint at all? 

Not to my knowledge. Iam seldom inside the hos- 


You did not see him when he was admitted ? 

No, sir. 

(Turning to Dr. Cox.) Do you know when he was 
admitted, doctor? 

Dr. Cox. —JI don’t remember the date. In April, I should 
say; perhaps, the latter part of March. I can get you his 
record. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is all, Mr. McDermott. Thank 
you. 

Alderman NoLAN. — When did this Hincle die? 

Dr. Cox. — Within ten days, I think, I cannot say just 
the date. 

The CHATRMAN. — Will you get the record of that case, 
doctor ? 

Dr. Cox. — Would you like it now ? 

Alderman Nouan. — There has been something brought 
to our attention that we would like to look up in regard to it. 
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WILLIAM W. MunROE — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Dospsins.) What is your full name? 

A. William W. Munroe. 

Q. How long have you been here? 

A. Let us see; I have been here —1896 was the first 
year; then I was away for two years, and I have been here 
since. 

Q. 1896? 

A. The first year Dr. Coggswell was here; I think it 
was 1897. 

Q. What was your trouble? 

A. I want to say this to the committee. How much 
show can an inmate get from the Board of Trustees from my 
own experience. Four years ago last April I was here as an 
inmate in the hospital. I asked to go over here to work out 
on the farm, where I could work out of doors and be away 
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from that hospital, and they refused to allow me to come 
here. Dr. Taft said I was not able to go out to work. 
Mr. Hopkins was superintendent at the time. I was 
ordered, as not being able to work outside—AI was or- 
dered to scrape the oil off the floor in Ward B. I refused 
to do that; I considered if I was able to scrape oil 
off the floor in Ward B I was able to work out on the 
farm. The consequence was I was put in solitary. That 
same day Mrs. Lincoln was on the island, and some of the 
trustees, and I told them about it. What satisfaction did I 
get? None whatever. I asked to see Mrs. Lincoln. No 
Mrs. Lincoln. I was kept in solitary three days. Then my 
clothes were given me the third day. I supposed _I was 
getting my clothes and was going to be discharged. Instead 
of that I was put in solitary again and kept until the next 
morning. Then, by Mrs. Lincoln’s orders, so Mr. Hopkins 
said, I was taken up to court for refusing to work. And 
when I was taken into court they would not listen to the 
ease. Mark you, I referred it to Mrs. Lincoln, but could 
not get a hearing. After that I went to Lexington, and 
then my back gave out. The treatment here was worse than 
ever when I came back, and I wrote to Mayor Hart. My 
first letter got no attention. Then I wrote a second letter, 
and Mrs. Lincoln and Dr. Sanger asked me if I wrote it, 
and said I had no business writing letters to City Hall, that I 
must make my complaints to the Board of Trustees. I told 
them J had the right to, and I was told I would be put 
where I could do no writing of letters. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Who told you that? 

A. Mrs. Lincoln and Dr. Taylor, both. On that I sat 
down and wrote to the Mayor, and on that I was sent to 
Pierce’s Farm. When they inquired for me down here I 
was out at Pierce’s Farm. That is my experience with the 
Board of Trustees. 

Q. Did you ever speak to the trustees ? 

A. I spoke to Mrs. Lincoln several times, but got no 
satisfaction from it. I went to Mrs. Lincoln a year ago this 
fall that is coming. Dr. Hartwell was with her, and I com- 
plained of the food and the treatment I was getting for my 
back, that I could get nothing for my back, and the only 
thing they would do was to blister it. Some of them told 
me they would not do anything for me. I was given to 
understand I was a bluff. I asked for food I could eat, but 
could not get it. I asked Mrs. Lincoln, and she said, “I 
will see about it,” and that is all the satisfaction I ever got 
from Mrs. Lincoln. 
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Q:. How recently have you spoken to Mrs. Lincoln ? 

A. Not since a year ago this September. 

Q. Have you any fault to find with the treatment you 
have received here? 

A. No,sir; not since I have been over in the institution ; 
I have had peace; and I have no cause to find fault since 
then. I have had nothing to do with the nurses or trustees. 
But I did have cause to find fault in the hospital with the 
nurses. 

What work do you do now? 

Nothing since this cast was put on. 

How long was the cast on? 

Very close to five months. 

The same cast all the time ? 

The same cast —a plaster cast. 

How long was the one previous to that on? 
Two months. 

Who put this cast on? 

Dr. Snow put on the last one, and he put on next to 
the last one. Dr. Wilkins put on two. 

Q. How long did they remain on ? 

A. Dy. Wilkins put one on, and it remained on five 
weeks, and another three weeks. The last one Dr. Johnson 
put on, and it stayed on for five weeks. It was taken off 
the tenth of this month by some new doctor. 

The CHAIRMAN. —-He means the 10th of July, instead 
of August. 

Q. Are there any other questions by members of the 
committee ? 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Who was the doctor who 
refused to let you work outside? 

A. Dr. Taft, the head doctor at the time. 

@. Were you a hospital patient at the time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the matter with your back? 

A. I don’t know what they call it, but if you will put 
your hand up there (indicating a lump)—that has been 
growing there for the last four or five years. ‘That is the 
cause of these pains in the back, so I can do no hifting or 
hard work. 

Who ordered you to scrub the floor? 

Mr. Hopkins, the superintendent at the time. 
How long ago was that? 

Four years ago this last April. 

That was in Ward B? 

Yes, sir; in Ward B. 
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Q. Who sent you to solitary confinement for refusing ? 
A. The superintendent. 

Q. Mr. Hopkins? 

fic.2, X08; Sir. 

. What did they feed you on while there those few 
days ? 

A. They gave me the regular house diet, and one day I 
was in there they did offer me whiskey and egg. I refused 
to drink it because the whiskey was not up to the standard 
in quality. lt was the cheapest of Nelson whiskey. 

Q. That is pretty good. 

A. That liquor they used at that time for all the patients 
was the cheapest of Nelson whiskey bought in the City of 
Boston. 

Q. Did you ever drink any Nelson whiskey before you 
came down here? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You could tell the brand? 

A. I think I could, though it is no honor to me. 

@. When did you see Mrs. Lincoln ? 

A. I could not see her; she did not come near me, or 
any of the rest of the board. | 

(. Did you ask to see her? 

A. None of them would give me any satisfaction. 

(). Whom did you ask ? 

A. The superintendent. 

@. You had the regular institution clothes on when in 
the last time ? 


Yes, sir; when Emmons was judge. 
So they didn’t do anything to you? 
No, sir. 
What did they do then, bring you back? 
They wanted to hold me at that station house until 
they could get papers to let me back. 
Q. Who? 
A. Hopkins. 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they take you to court then? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What court did they take you to? 
A. In East Boston. 

Q. When was that? 

A. They would not listen to the charge. 
Q. When? 

A. In April. 

Q.. 1899? 

A. 

Q. 

Pas 

Q. 

A. 
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Was he in the courthouse ? 

Yes, sir. 

Anybody else from here ? 

No, sir. 

Any of the trustees ? 

No, sir. 

Did you come back here ? 

No, sir; not until the following fall. 
After you came from the courthouse you went — 
Out of town to work. 

To Lexington ? 

Yes, sir. 

When did you write to Mayor Hart? 

The following winter, the first year of his administra- 
tion as mayor. 

Q What was the trouble when you came back here? 

A. I could get no treatment. I would lay there and 
suffer from pains in my back, and there would be days when 
I could get no relief, and I asked for something to be done. 

Q@. Were you in the hospital then ? 

mn. “¥ esy sir. 

Q. Who was superintendent then ? 

A. Hopkins, when I came back. 

@. And he didn’t seem disposed to give you any 
attention ? 

A. No, sir; and it didn’t do any good to go to Mrs. 
Lincoln. 

(. Who was the doctor then, Dr. Taylor? 

A. He was the specialist then, the brain specialist. The 
doctors here were Dr. Hartwell, Dr. — 

Q. Who was this Dr. Taylor, one of the trustees ? 

A. No; one of the doctors. He and Dr. Jelly are the 
two special doctors that come here on brain troubles. 

Q. Do they come here very often? 

A. I have not seen either one since I came out of the 
hospital. 

@. When did you come out of the hospital ? 

A. Last November. 

Q. They used to come before that ? 

A 

Q 

A 


POPEPOPOP OP ODES 


They used to come about once a week. 
They didn’t make any examination of you? 
They only told me that day, the next day, they wanted 
me to recite the alphabet backwards, and I refused to do it. 
Q. Whoasked you that? 
A. Dr. Taylor, and a dozen of the students got around 
_ Ine, and they wanted that. 
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@. Who was present, any of the trustees ? , 

A. I don’t know. 

@. You mentioned Mrs. Lincoln’s name in connection 
with Dr. Taylor. 

A. That was when they came to me and asked me about 
writing the letter. 

@. What did Dr. Taylor say after examining you, did he 
say anything. 

A. They didn’t say anything, they walked off. 

Q. Is he a brain specialist — who told you you had no 
business to be writing letters ? 

A. Both Dr. Taylor and Mrs. Lincoln said that. 

Q. Who told you that if you insisted on writing letters 
that you would be put away where you could not write 
letters ? 

A. Dr. Taylor. 

Q. Mrs. Lincoln said you had no right to make a com- 
plaint ? 

A. I told her I had got tired of making complaints to the 
trustees. 

Q. Did you ask to go to Pierce Farm? 

A. I did not. 

@. How long after Dr. Taylor examined you was it that 
you went there ? 

A. It was just a week. They told me they would put 
me away if I didn’t stop writing letters. 

Was it after Dr. Taylor examined you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long? 

A. A week. 

Q. How long did you remain at Pierce Farm? 

A. I went there on the 17th of March and remained until 
the 15th of May. 

(. That was two months? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What did the doctors there treat you for, do you 
know ? 

A. I had plenty to eat and worked as I had a mind to. 

Q. On the farm? 

A. Yes, I worked on the farm. 

Q. Did you ask to be released ? 

A. Yes, sir; I asked to be discharged. 

Q. Did they offer any objection ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. That was only two months after Dr. Taylor examined 
you? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know why you were sent there? 

A. I suppose it was for writing those letters and trying 
to get satisfaction for myself and others. 
What kind of an institution is Pierce Farm? 
It is for people who are deranged more or less. 
Something like the Austin Farm ? 
It is a part of Austin Farm, but only men there. 
Austin Farm is for women ? 
Yes, sir. 
Who told you you were a “bluff” ? 
The nurse has told me so. I want to say I heard no 
one else say so personally. 

Q. Have you heard any nurse call you a “ bluff” ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there any nurse here now who called you a 
‘bluff ”’? 

Yes, sir; there are one or two. 


A. 
Q. Who are they? 
A 
Q 


POrOrOre 


Miss Lucy and Miss Marshall, ‘both of them. 
. What do they mean, that you are shamming sickness ? 

A. I don’t know what they mean, but it was when I was 
in such pain that I could not move. 

Q. Does your back bother you now? 

A. Most of the pain now is across here (indicating), that 
is in the way a great deal. I can get along pretty well now 
without a cane, but cannot do any lifting. 

Q. Do you suppose you would be any stronger with the 
cast on ? 

A. I don’t know how that could be. I suppose it would 
keep me up here (indicating), but Dr. Jackson thinks by 
going without it the muscles will close up so, I may finally 
be able to do something without a cast. 

Q. Has the lump grown any larger? 

A. It commenced to grow four years ago; it has not 
grown any larger the last year. 

Q. It has not? 

wn >No. sir, 

Q. You say since you have come to the institution you 
have had peace; you don’t have any trouble with the nurses 
and with the food ? 

A. No, sir. : 

Q. What do you mean by trouble with the nurses? 

A. Their demeanor; that’s why. They are here to 
work, but instead of that they come here for training and 
get the work done for them. 
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Q. What do you mean? 

A. They are supposed to make the beds, put out your 
diet, and each patient can have what he needs, but instead 
of that it is,“ You go and make so-and-so’s bed, and you will 
go and feed so-and-so.” Now an inmate is not here for that 
purpose; the nurse is here for that purpose, and when you 
refuse to do that for them it is, ** Well, well, well.” You 
know what a lot of women are to get together and talk. As 
long as you do their work it is all right. You can’t look 
cross-eyed at some of these nurses without there is a com- 
plaint goes in; they will say you are making faces at them. 

@. Making faces at them? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any other questions ? 

The Witness. — Miss Marshall was told by Miss Lyons 
to feed a man by the name of Cahill, an old gentleman, 
paralytic, who had been there for years, and has always been 
in the habit of feeding him. Miss Marshall was told to feed 
him one noon. “No, I won’t,” she said, “I didn’t come 
here to feed him.” That was a nurse paid for that work. 
How long ago was that ? 

That was last fall. 

And is this man here now ? 

No; the old man is dead. 

What do you do now? 

Nothing since I have’ had this cast, for I have felt as 
if I wasn’t strong enough to work; I want to get a little 
stronger. 

Q. You are willing to work ? 

A. Just as soon as I feel I can handle myself. 

Q. How is your appetite? 

A. Well, I have got a fair appetite — fair for me; I never 
had a very large appetite. 

@. How do you find the food in the institution ? 

A. I have no fault to find at present, but we have had 
some awful food; we have had meat that — well, Mr. Mur- 
ray made the remark one day, when they had some of the 
stuff cooking, “ What old boots are they burning up?” 

Q. Did you hear him say that ? 

A. Iwas right there at the kitchen door, and he wanted 
to know what the stench was.- 

(). Did he say rubber or leather boots ? 

A. No, “ What old leather are you burning ”’ ? 

(J. The food is better now? 

A. Better than previously. 


Pore Po 
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Q. Do you get enough of it? 

A. We do, now. 

Q. You say “now”—how is it as to quantity or 
quality ? 

A. Well, the quantity and quality are pretty good now. 

@. How was it before ? 

A. It was something rank sometimes. It was enough to 
— well, I cannot express myself without using words I don’t 
like to — words more forcible than elegant. 

Q. Not in the presence of ladies ? 

A. That is why I say can’t express myself as I want to. 

(By Mr. Dopsriys.) How long have you been wear- 
ing those clothes? 

A. Well, I don’t know. This coat and vest I had a year 
ago last month — last July — when I came in; but these pants 
I had last month. My others were bad, but these were almost 
as bad; almost like the man who Fat two suits, on and off. 

Q. Was the coat new ? 

A. No, neither coat nor vest. They were not torn; but 
they had been worn before, though there were no rents in 
them. 

Q. Were the trousers new? 

A. No; I never had but one full new suit since I have 
been here. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What was your business in 
the city before you came down here? 


A. A meat cutter. 

Q. How long did you work at that business ? 

A. Iwas born and brought up in the business. 

@. Did you ever work at any other business ? 

A. Farming. 

Q. Were you ever a member of the fire department of 
the city ? 

AS Ves, sir, 

Q. How long ago? 

A. I left in 1889. 

@. A member of the regular fire department ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you leave for? 

A. Well, I got tired for one thing. 

Q. (By Alderman NouAn.) Do you mean the old “call” 


fire department ? 

A. Call and paid both. 

Q. Were you ever a member of the veteran firemen’s 
association ? 

A. I am not at present, I have been—my dues got 
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backward. I suppose I could reinstate myself by paying my 
dues. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Doesn't the organization 
carry you along when in the condition you are? 

A. It does for so long. 

@. They would put you on the retired list? 

A. Isuppose if I was a mind to make apphecation to be 
carried right along I could, but since I have been here so 
much I have sort of dropped it, because sometimes there are 
things going on, and they would like to have a full list with- 
out one name out. That is one reason why [I have not 
bothered to have my name restored. 

The CHAIRMAN.— Are there any other questions by 
members of the committee? Mrs. Lincoln, do you wish to 
ask any questions ? : 

Mrs. LiIncoLn. — No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — (To the Witness.) You are excused 
for the present. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Dobbins states ae his side is all 
in, and I have another statement to make in regard to the 
books of the institution. We have elected a bookkeeper to 
look over the books of the institution to see just what condi- 
tion the books are in. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — You have brought a bookkeeper, sir? 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Committee expect that this gentle- 
man will receive all the necessary assistance in looking over 
the books. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Do I understand that this gentleman is 
provided by the Committee or by Mr. Dobbins? 

The CHAIRMAN. — He is provided by the Comunittee. 


(Adjourned at 2.80 P.M.) 


FOURTEENTH HEARING. 


MORNING SESSION, 10.45, 
AuGusT 19, 1908. 


The CHAIRMAN. —The meeting will come to order. Mrs. 
Lincoln, if you desire to open your case now you may begin. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, — You have listened with much patience during thir- 
teen hearings to certain charges which have been brought 
against the Boston Almshouse and Hospital, which is under the 
care of a board of seven unpaid trustees. These charges have 
been preferred by one of their number, who refused repeat- 
edly to make them known to his associates. The board of 
unpaid trustees has been in existence a little more than six 
years, and has served under three administrations. During 
those years this is the first occasion on which any complaint 
has been lodged against the general management of the Long 
Island institution. 

The charges, as filed with the committee on June 25, are 
substantially as follows: 

Poor management, owing to the fact that the superintend- 
ent is a physician; unnecessary expenditure for an operating 
room and surgical applances and for the advancement of 
medical science; the employment of a pathologist and a 
stenographer, who are of no benefit to the inmates of the 
institution; the expense of transporting students to and 
from Long Island; that the trustees have no right to main- 
tain a training school for nurses; that too many autopsies 
are performed; the general charge that too much attention 
is paid to the practice of medicine in the Boston Alms- 
house and Hospital. 

These charges without exception point to the conclusion 
that the medical side of the institution has been too exten- 
sively developed. 

In regard to these charges, it is our purpose to show that 
the management of the Boston Almshouse and Hospital, 
which has been assailed in many respects, has been, and is 
now, better than in former years, and that one reason for this 
improvement is because the hospital has received the especial 
attention of the trustees, who believe in developing its 
efficiency, and who, largely in order to accomplish this end, 
have placed a medical man at the head of the institution. 

1103 
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We shall show that no matter how greatly it is to be 
. desired that men and women who are inmates of an institution 

shall be properly housed and well fed, it is of the most vital 
importance that those same persons, when disabled by sickness, 
should receive good nursing and the best possible care. 

We shall show that this is in accordance with the idea that 
those who are sick need and require more attention than 
‘those who are well, and that it is impossible to maintain an 
almshouse and hospital for over 700 persons without making 
due provision for the number, averaging over 200, who die 
there annually, and whose last days and hours should be 
relieved by such attendance as can be secured only in a good 
hospital. 

We shall show that to maintain a hospital is a necessity, 
because of the increasingly feeble nature of the population 
now resident at Long Island, and because of the number of 
seriously ill patients sent there and requiring hospital care 
and nursing. 

We shall show that to conduct a good hospital it is recog- 
nized that an operating-room established and maintained 
under aseptic conditions is essential, and that such an operat- 
ing-room has been provided at moderate cost in the Long 
Island institution, with no opposition on the part of any 
member of the board. 

We shall show that because the present hospital is entirely 
inadequate to the demands made upon it, complete classifica- 
tion of the patients cannot be made under existing condi- 
tions; but that, so far as the hmited space will allow, a 
definite classification is followed. 

We shall show that the visiting staff of physicians have 
repeatedly called attention to the overcrowded condition of 
the hospital, and have advised that we should either increase 
its accommodation or restrict the number of patients 
admitted; also that they have frequently advised the con- 
struction of a ward where contagious diseases could be 
isolated. 

We shall show that as this hospital is the last resource for 
those afflicted with chronic disease, and who cannot be 
received or retained in other hospitals, it is necessary that we 
should make provision for all those who apply —and that a 
request for additional hospital accommodations, involving an 
expenditure of $120,000, has met with the approval of His 
Honor the Mayor, and has been twice refused by the City 
Government. 

We shall show that both for the benefit of those now living, 
and for the treatment of future patients who may profit by 
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the results of such research, it is desirable to maintain a 

pathological laboratory, in order that careful examination of 
material taken from the living subject may be made, and _ to 
ascertain the changes which have been produced by disease 
in those who have died. 

We shall show that these researches are made not only for 
the good of the patients, but also in the interests of science, 
and that it is proper in this hospital, as in other hospitals of 
the best standing, that students should be given an oppor- 
tunity to benefit by this research. 

We shall show that autopsies, when properly conducted, 
are for the advancement of science and the ultimate benefit 
of humanity; and that it was recognized as one of the first 
duties of this board, soon after its creation, to establish strict 
rules to secure, beyond doubt, that autopsies should be properly 
conducted and that no “dissections” are performed. 

Weshall show that this almshouse and hospital can put in 
evidence medical records and histories which will compare 
favorably with those of any good hospital, and that to obtain 
this knowledge it is necessary to employ the services of a 
pathologist and a stenographer. 

We shall show that to nurse from 200 to 250 sick persons 
requires a large corps of nurses, and that it is customary in 
this country to provide a training school in connection with 
the almshouse hospitals of our great cities. The training 
school on Blackwell’s Island has been in existence for many 
more years than that on Long Island; and the training school 
at the City Hospital, in Philadelphia, usually known as part 
of the Blockley Almshouse, employs nearly three times as 
many nurses as are employed in the hospital on Long Island. 

We shall show that, to maintain this hospital along mod- 
ern lines, it is necessary to have a training school; that in 
no other way can proper nursing of the patients be obtained 
at so small an outlay. 

We shall show that, without a single exception, the annual 
appropriation for the maintenance of the Boston Almshouse 
and Hospital has been cut down by the City Government, and 
that many changes and improvements have been deferred, 
or abandoned, because money with which to make such im- 
provements was not at the d'sposal of the trustees. 

We shall show that notwithstanding the reduced appropri- 
ations, the trustees have during their term of office made 
many improvements in the condition of the almshouse and 
hospital; that they have introduced better and more satis- 
factory methods of keeping accounts, by which the cost of the 
almshouse and hospital are separated ; that they have installed 
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shower baths for the men, and have furnished a pleasant read- 
ing-room for their convenience; that new bedding and spring 
beds have replaced the straw beds formerly in use through- 
out the institution ; that suitable out-of-door rooms for both 
men and women have been provided; that verandas adjoin- 
ing the hospital wards have been built for the sick; that a 
more liberal hospital diet, including greater abundance of milk, 
has been furnished, and that the standard of nursing has been 
perceptibly raised. . 

We shall show that the number of nurses has been doubled, 
and that the nursing of the sick by inmates has been dis- 
continued since the establishment of the training school for 
nurses, Also that a cheerful and sunny nursery for children 
has been equipped and is much enjoyed. 

We shall show that a careful watch is kept at night, and 
that a watchman makes his regular rounds of the buildings 
and grounds, putting in “winds” on an electric clock, as 
should be done in any well conducted institution. 

We shall show that had sufficient funds been provided the 
trustees would have furnished a cow barn, and thus have 
made every effort to protect the Long Island herd of cattle 
from the danger of infection. 

We shall show that this department has been managed 
economically in regard to office expense, as only four clerks 
are employed in carrying on the business of both the city 
office and the office at Long Island, which includes the 
accounts of the almshouse in Charlestown: 

We shall show that for the care given, the per capita cost 
of the hospital, which for last year was #6.87 per week, and 
of the almshouse, which was $2.38, or of the whole institu- 
tion, which averaged $3.13 per week, is not a high rate for 
an institution of this character. We shall show that this 
per capita cost is largely increased by the application of 
the “ eight-hour law,” which necessitates the employment of a 
larger number of paid assistants than formerly. 

We shall show that among these assistants are a paid cook 
and baker, and that all the bread used for the institution is 
now baked on the island. 

We shall show that had the necessary funds been fur- 
nished by the City Government, the trustees would have 
been glad to provide increased facilities in the women’s din- 
ing-room, an upstairs sewing-room for women, and a suitable 
recreation-room for men, and that the requests for these 
improvements are still before the present City Government. 

We shall show that when our requests for needed 
improvements have been granted the institution has been 
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materially benefited. Among these improvements should be 
considered the construction of a power-house, bakery, and 
laundry, the erection of a new hospital for consumptives 
(one of the first municipal hospitals of this nature), and of 
a home for nurses; also that the installation of a salt water 
fire service has done much to increase the safety of the 
feeble and helpless persons committed to our charge. 

We shall show that by the enforcement of the law relat- 
ing to vagrancy, and the removal of the turbulent element 
from Long Island, we have benefited the helpless old people 
who constitute the largest part of the population, but that 
by following this policy we have diminished the available 
working force of the institution, making more paid workers a 
necessity. 

We shall show that it is the duty of physicians, and of 
no one else, to determine how much or how little labor a 
man is capable of performing. 

We shall show that, notwithstanding the limited facilities 
of the hospital, as car eful a Classification as possible has been 
made in regard to the patients, and especially of those per- 
sons suffering from tuberculosis, for whom the city has gen- 
erously recognized the need of special wards; also, that a 
number of the feeble and helpless old men and women are 
accommodated in the lower wards of the men’s and women’s 
buildings, pending the provision of the increased hospital 
accommodations, which are so greatly needed. 

We shall prove by competent witnesses that much of the 
testimony which has been presented in the investigation 
is unreliable and cannot be substantiated, as it is hearsay 
evidence. 

We shall prove that definite instructions are given in 
regard to any accidents which may occur, and that these 
instructions form part of the records of the board. 

We shall endeavor to prove that while certain defects of 
administration may have existed, and certain mistakes may 
have been made, the institution has, in the main, been con- 
ducted along humanitarian lines, and has shown a marked 
improvement over former conditions. 

Iam unwilling to take up your time at this moment with 
instances of special cases where we are able to refute charges 
brought by individuals against individuals. We prefer to 
answer these charges later through the witnesses whom we 
shall put on the stand. 

I will call upon Dr. Taylor, the secretary of the visiting 
medical staff, as the first witness for the defence, and will 
state, in closing, that it is to the energy, fidelity, and interest 
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of the visiting medical staff of the Long Island Hospital that 
much of its improvement and progress is due, and also that 
the recommendation that a medical staff should be appointed 
was made by a previous investigating committee of the City 
Government, who, in 1895, had the foresight and wisdom 
to recognize the lines along which this institution was to 
develop. 


Dr. E. W. TAYLoR — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) What is your full name, 
please ? . 
Edward Willis. Taylor. 
What is your occupation ? 
Physician. 
From what college did you graduate ? 
Harvard. 
From what medical school? 
The Harvard Medical School. 
Are you connected with that school now? 
Tam. 
. What is your connection with that school; will you 
please state it? 

A. Jam at present an instructor in the Harvard Medical 
School. 

Q. Are you connected with any hospitals ? 

A. I amconnected with the Long Island Hospital and 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Q. How long have you been connected with the Long 
Island Hospital ? 

A. Hight years. 

Q. What is your position there ? 

A. My position is visiting physician to patients with 
diseases of the nervous system. 

Q. And what is your position on the staff ? 

A. Iam secretary of the visiting staff. 
By whom were you appointed as a member of the 


OFPOPOPOPor 


A. Iwas appointed by Dr. Heath. 

Q. Who was Dr. Heath? 

A. Dr. Heath at the time of my appointment was com- 
missioner of public institutions. 

Q@. Can you give the history of the establishment of the 
visiting staff of physicians ? 

A. As already stated by Mrs. Lincoln, the reeommenda- 
tion for a staff of consulting physicians, as they have been 
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called, was made by the former investigating committee, and 
is probably in the records of that investigation in 1895. In 
this report a recommendation was made that a board of 
physicians be appointed — a board of visiting physicians be 
appointed to the Long Island Hospital, which would be for the 
benefit of the hospital in general, particularly to bring it in 
relationship with the best medical work in Boston. That 
was printed in 1894. In 1896 I was appointed, with several 
others, by the then commissioner, Dr. Heath, and _ this 
constituted the beginning of the visiting staff, which has since 
developed to a very considerable degree. 

Q. Is it customary to have a visiting staff connected 
with other hospitals ? 

A. Wherever possible, so far as I am aware, the visiting 
staff is regarded as one of the essential adjuncts of a modern 
hospital. 

Q. Do you consider the visiting staff is of benefit to the 
inmates of Long Island? 

A. It seems to me it is. 

Q. Will you please state why ? 

A. A visiting staff has been regarded as necessary at Long 
Island, as at other hospitals, for the purpose primarily, as 
stated in the previous report, because it brings the institu- 
tion at large in relationship with modern medical methods. A 
visiting staff is composed largely of men engaged in special 
work. This brings the benefit of special investigation and 
special knowledge to bear upon the problems which such a 
hospital offers. It stimulates work and improves generally 
the morale of a hospital to my mind in every respect. - That 
has been generally recognized everywhere. 

Q. And you infer from those reasons it is a benefit to the 
patients ? . | 

A. It seems to me the patient must be benefited by the 
visits of such a staff, their skill in diagnosis which they 
bring to bear, so that the patients are directly benefited by 
such a visiting staff. 

Q. What are your duties in connection with the hospital? 

A. My duties in the first place are as secretary of the 
visiting staff, which hold regular meetings. My duties, as I 
regard them, are to make regular visits to the hospital, to in- 
vestigate the patients who come under my charge, and to 
answer, so far as I am able, the questions put to me by the 
subordinate officers at the hospital, and in general take the 
responsibility, so far as one can from a distance, and general 
medical charge of the patients committed to my care. 

Q. What cases come under your attention ? 
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A. Iam concerned primarily with disorders of the nervous 
system, contingent to that hospital. ‘This includes diseases 
of the brain, spinal cord, and diseases of the nerves in general, 
as well as the so-called functional disorders, general disorders 
of the nervous system which may occur at that institution. 

Q. What class of cases especially come under your super- 
vision, apart from those just mentioned ? 

A. As I have just said, patients with disorders of the 
nervous system, and largely, as at that hospital, the patients 
who are disabled, paralyzed, incapacitated from one reason or 
another from these very chronic and long continued diseases. 

(. Are these diseases chronic or curable? 

A. Most of the diseases at Long Island are of the chronic 
class. The patients as a rule, and this rule is almost always 
lived up to, are not received at other hospitals in Boston, with 
the possible exception of the Incurable’s Home at Dorchester, 
but so far as other institutions are concerned the type of 
patients at Long Island are not cared for; therefore it is a 
refuge for patients suffering from diseases of the chronic sort. 

(. Do these patients require special care and nursing ? 

A. This type of patient requires, to my mind, special care 
and nursing. In acertain sense they should be given greater 
care than acute conditions, owing to the debilitating character 
of their diseases and the more or less degree of helplessness 
from which they suffer. 

Q. Where did these patients come from ? 

A. The patients come from various sources which can 
undoubtedly be answered more in detail later. Many of 
them go there as so-called paupers, an unfortunate term, and 
through disability, rather than any fault of their own, are 
obliged to go to Long Island; and a very large proportion 
— anh increasingly large proportion — come from the Boston 
City Hospital, and to a less extent from the Massachusetts 
General. Patients who are dismissed from those hospitals 
on account of the chronic character of their diseases are 
sent to Long Island for further treatment. In addition to 
those a certain number of patients are admitted as invalids — 
as sick persons — directly from the city. 

Q. How do you think the care of the patients has 
improved ? 

A. In the eight years in which I have been connected 
with the hospital there is, so far as my observation has gone 
(and I have made constant visits), there has been a constant 
improvement in the care of the patients. The institution 
has gradually been changed from an asylum for the chronic 
sick into a hospital in the best sense of the word. 
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(. Do you consider the care at Long Island as good as it 
would be in-any other hospital ? 

A. So far as I am able to judge of that it seems to me 
the patients have excellent care at the Long Island Hospital. 
I feel confident that that is the case from the general lack of 
complaint which I, in my capacity of visiting physician, see as 
I go through the wards. Many years ago, or a number of 
years ago, there were complaints from time to time; it was 
a very common experience when passing through the wards. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Do you have reference to 
anything that happened previous to the present Board of 
Trustees ? 

‘A. Iwas simply going to speak of — 

The CHAIRMAN. — We do not intend to go back any fur- 
ther than the present board. 

The Witness. — It was two years before. 

The CHAIRMAN, -— Please confine yourself to the acts of 
the present board. 

The Witness. — Since the administration of the present 
Board of Trustees there has been constant improvement in the 
care and treatment of the patients, and I think that they re- 
celve now as good care in this institution as they do at any 
similar institution. I judge that rather from the expression of 
opinion which visitors to the institution have made than from 
my own observation of other institutions of the same sort. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lrncoin.) Is it possible for persons with 
disabling diseases of the nervous system to work ? 

A. Many of the diseases of the nervous system which 
afflict patients at Long Island, are, as I have said, of a 
chronic sort. They occur from some disease of the blood 
vessels, some hemorrhage in the brain, and are slowly pyro- 
gressive in their course, and very many of them are perfectly 
capable of doing a certain amount of work, and in fact, it is 
better from every point of view that they should do a certain 
amount of work. So in direct answer I should say that 
many of the patients with diseases of the nervous system 
are capable of a modified work. 

Q. Do you consider it a hardship that they should do 
such slight work as is required of them ? 

A. On the contrary, I should consider it much to their 
benefit that they should do a certain amount of work. 

Q. Were you in favor of the establishment of the train- 
ing school at Long Island ? 

A. I personally, and the visiting staff as a body, was in 
favor of the establishment of such a training school. 

@. For what reason, will you state ? 
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A. Primarily for the reason that an attempt was being 
made to develop a hospital out of an almshouse, and that 
nurses are absolutely essential in a well organized hospital. 
In the second place, because the patients needed the care of 
trained women. 

Q. Is the training school of benefit to the patients there ? 

A. Unquestionably ; the patients have better care and are 
very much more comfortable because of the existence of the 
training school. I may just here speak of a third point I was 
going to make — that the character of the patients there makes 
the opportunity for a training school particularly good. 
Patients are suffering from chronic, disabling diseases — dis- 
eases which require, in order that the patients may be made 
comfortable, very constant care. For example, the tendency of 
very many of the cases in my care, and old people generally, 
a tendency to the formation of what are called bed sores is 
very great. Some of the gentlemen, the chairman of the 
committee, I am very sure, saw on the first visit to the island 
certain of these bed sores. Now, for the treatment of these 
sores, which are always the bugbear of a hospital, there is 
required absolutely the most conscientious nursing, and which 
must be most constantly performed. 

@. Do you think bed sores are well cared for by the 
nurses at Long Island ? 

A. I have observed that for many years the bed sores 
are admirably cared for, and the lives of a great many people 
have been prolonged and saved up to this point by attention 
to that one detail. Any physician would emphasize the im- 
portance of that part of the hospital work. 

@. Do the nurses do good work there ? 

A. My observation of ‘the work of the nurses is usually 
through a weekly visit, and through the general appearance 
of the wards, the general appearance of the patients, the 
character of the dressings, and so on, which may come under 
my observation. The cbservation of these various facts seem 
to me to show that the work of the nurses is exceedingly 
good and conscientious, and is certainly improving from year 
to year. 

(. Is it hard work, doctor, harder than elsewhere? 

A. The work of nursing this sort of patient is the 
hardest work a nurse can have, the least interesting work 
that a woman is called upon to perform, and very great 
credit is due to the nurses at Long Island for the patience 
and devotion they have given to this altogether unpleasant 
work, 

@. Do you think during the period the trustees have 
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been in charge of the hospital that the standard of nursing 
has been improved ? 

A. The standard of nursing has certainly improved dur- 
ing the past five years. 

@. Do you believe in the establishment of a hospital for 
chronic diseases, and why ? 

A. Every city, certainly of the size of Boston, should 
have a hospital for chronic diseases, a hospital for patients 
who are afflicted with diseases which last two or three years, 
so they may be cared for with exactly the same attention as 
patients with diseases lasting a few days. The average 
duration of residence of patients in our large hospitals like 
the Boston City Hospital and the Massachusetts General 
Hospital is extraordinarily small, certainly within. three 
weeks, the average residence. Such patients after leaving 
these hospitals must go elsewhere. ‘They are a burden to 
their families, and it is absolutely impossible for them to be 
taken care of at home, for they demand care of the best sort. 
This city must provide for such cases, and it must be of a 
hospital sort, and not merely of the almshouse sort, for 
reasons already given. 

Q. Do you think that the work of a hospital should be 
taught to students ? 

A. Every good hospital which possibly can admit medical 
students to its wards, so far as I am aware, does so. Itisa 
perfectly well recognized fact that that development of the 
hospital, of medical teaching, and the admission of students 
to visit in the wards, and to the clinical facilities which a hos- 
pital affords, is one of the greatest benefits to hospital admin- 
istration and development, and those of prominence, both in 
this country and abfoad, of which I have knowledge, admit 
students willingly, not only admit them willingly, but pro- 
vide the means for their instruction by special varieties of 
buildings where lectures are delivered to them. 

@. Do you take students yourself to Long Island? 

A. Ido to a certain extent, not so much as I could have 
wished. I have had no regular classes at the hospital, but 
have from time to time taken students in a rather unsystem- 
atic fashion and shown them cases in the wards — cases which 
came under my jurisdiction. 

Q. Will you state who appoints the house officers, and 
how they are appointed ? 

A. The house officers, after the promotions of the visiting 
staff — 

Alderman NoLtan. — Do I understand that the institution 
comes under the jurisdiction of the visiting’ staft ? 
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The Wirness. — In no sense. 

Alderman NoLan. — Where are the officers — 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — In the hospital; they are nominated by 
the board. 

The Witness. —I will simply state that the house physi- 
clans are appointed as at other hospitals. We have modified 
our methods by recognized methods — by competitive exam- 
ination. The recommendation of such house officers as seem 
to the committee of the visiting staff appointed for that pur- 
pose as most fitting for Long Island is sent to the Board of 
Trustees, and from that they are appointed by the board and 
not by the visiting staff. : 

Q. What is the advantage of this system to the hospital ? 

A. It is most certainly by this means that we get better 
medical men, we get increasingly competent men to fill the 
positions at Long Island. You will recognize the fact that 
these four medical officers serve without pay, as they do at 
other well-organized hospitals. 

(J). In what respect does this benefit the patients at the 
Long Island Hospital ? 

A. The benefit to the patients must be directly dependent 
upon the character and equipment of the men appointed. 
I have no hesitancy in saying that the patients have had good 
care, because we have been able to supply the hospital with 
increasingly competent men, graduates, usually, of the lead- 
ing medical schools. 

Q. Do you have less difficulty than formerly in securing 
the house officers ? 

A. ‘The difficulty has decreased from year to year in 
securing competent men. 

Q. Do your patients get good enough food in the Long 
Island Hospital ? 

A. So far as I am aware, I think they do; at least, I hear 
no complaint of the food. Im many cases that come under 
my jurisdiction ‘the patients do not require any particularly 
special diet, such, for example, as-a typhoid fever patient 
would, so I have heard no complaint for several years, at 
least no complaint to which any attention should be attached, 
so far as my patients are concerned. 

Q. Will you please state whether in your opinion there 
was need for a hospital for consumptives on Long Island? 

A. The conditions in the wards were growing increas- 
ingly bad some years ago, and the repeated recommendation 
was made that a building be provided for the accommodation 
of patients suffering from tuberculosis. The general trend 
of feeling necessitated this, as well as the fact that certain 
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regulations had been passed by the Board of Health which 
practically necessitated patients suffering from tuberculosis 
to go to Long Island. Hence the necessity of such a hospital 
was apparent, for there was no other municipal accommoda- 
tion, and it was established, as you now know, to accommo- 
date that need, and made to accommodate some fifty or 
perhaps sixty-five patients; the exact number I do not know. 

@. Do you consider the wards satisfactory ? 

A. So far as I know they are satisfactory. I have no 
especial knowledge, but they are light and airy, and, so far 
as I know, the hospital has been successful. 

@. Do the patients you visit object to bedside instruc- 
tion ? 

A. My experience at Long Island, and more extensively 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital, permits me to say 
with perfect honesty that I do not recall a single instance of 
‘objection to being used, if I may employ that expression, as 
a clinical study by students; on the contrary, my general 
experience has been, and I am not alone, that patients enjoy 
this increased attention; and very many of my patients at 
the Long Island Hospital, I am confident, are extremely glad 
to be demonstrated to students, and have been very many 
times, without the slightest complaint on their part. It 
necessarily follows that tact and discretion should be used, 
and if the patients object — which has not been my experi- 
ence — certainly any doctor with a proper sense of the fitness 
of things would regulate his clinical instruction accordingly. 

(. There has been a good deal said about the pathologi- 
eal work of the island. Please state whether or not it has 
been of benefit to the inmates there. 

A. The pathological work, lke the training school for 
nurses, like the appointment of the visiting staff of physi- 
cians, is an absolute necessity to the development of the 
modern hospital. Pathological departments have been estab- 
lished, as far as I am aware, in all our well-regulated hospitals, 
and this work is closely bound up with the welfare of the 
patients at large. 

@. Will you state under what circumstances, and why, 
Dr. Richardson was appointed as a special house oflicer? 
What would be the value of his services ? 

A. Dr. Richardson, about whom some question has arisen, 
was appointed by a special arrangement. He is the recipient 
of a fellowship from Harvard College, the conditions of 
which require that he shall make a certain careful study of a 
certain type of disease. The Long Island Hospital affords 
this type of disease, and through the instrumentality of Dr. 
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Bradford, who is the visiting orthopedic physician of the 
institution, he was appointed. ‘The benefits are direct and 
indirect. To my mind it is always a benefit to patients to 
have their diseases studied with great care. Dr. Richardson 
devotes himself to a very distressing form of affliction, cer- 
tain joint affections, and it is very much to be hoped, and it 
is expected through his investigations, and through the 
investigations of other members of the staff, which we hope 
to make supplementary to that, that definite good will come, 
not only to Long Island, but te the patients suffering from 
this disease everywhere. There is no opportunity in the city 
for the study of this type of disease, except at Long Island. 

Q. Is that a very painful disease ? 

A. Itis one of the most distressing and painful diseases 
with which we deal at Long Island, and which exists any- 
where. 

@. Is there any known cure for that disease ? 

A. At present the methods of treatment are entirely 
uncertain. The nature of the disease is such, I might say, 
in conclusion, that clearly before any rational method of 
treatment may be devised we must make these investigations 
of the blood, of the various secretions of the body, in the 
most thorough possible way, then it may be hoped that cer- 
tain and definite results may be attained. 

@. Do you consider that these results will be of benefit 
to present and future patients in this institution ? 

A. Unquestionably it is the only way that advance may 
be made in the medical field. The same research is being 
made in the Johns Hopkins University at the present time. 
The only way we can develop knowledge is by painstaking 
study of these little understood affections, and as. the Long 
Island Hospital affords means of doing this, it should be 
received with a welcoming spirit by any one concerned in the 
government of that hospital. 

Q. Do you think there is any reason why the standing of 
the Long Island Hospital should differ materially from that 
of the City Hospital ? 

A. It has always differed, but I see no reason in the 
future why it should, except on the general broad distinction 
that the Boston City Hospital deals with a type of cases we 
do not deal with at Long Island, namely, the acute cases, 
whereas we deal with the more chronic. As supplementary 
to the City Hospital, the Long Island Hospital should stand 
on the same plane in every respect. 

Q. Do we frequently receive patients from the City 
Hospital ? | 
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A. I cannot tell you the exact numbers, but I have been’ 
impressed on looking over the history to see the patients they 
have treated from the Boston City Hospital. It is quite a 
common occurrence, and it will be more frequent that cases 
dismissed from the Boston City Hospital on account of the 
chronicity of their disease will be admitted on equal footing 
at Long Island. 

- Q. Why are ‘these patients not kept at the City 
Hospital? 

A. It is inevitable in a hospital of that size and character 
—itis impossible for them to keep the chronic diseases for 
an indefinite period. The hospital is practically filled with 
acute surgical cases, and of course it is proper that such a 
hospital should devote itself to that type of patients. We 
need that, but we need the other also. 

Q. I think you said you were one of the staff as originally 
appointed, is that true ? 

A. I was. 

@. Who was president of the staff at that time? 

A. The original chairman or president of the staff was 
Dr. Abner Post. 

@. Who is the present chairman ? 

A. Dr. James J. Minot. 

Q. Can you state how many members of the staff there 
are ? 

A. There are at present, including Dr. Post, I think, 
thirteen meinbers of the staff. 

(). Are these men who are connected with other hospitals 
— most of them ? 

A. I think with one or two exceptions they are all con- 
nected with other hospitals. 

Q. And are they men well known in Boston as physicians ? 

A. They are all certainly favorably known in Boston. 

@. Are some of them ‘Specialists 1 in certain diseases, as of 
the eye or ear? 

A. Most of them are specialists. 

Q. Will you please state, Dr. Taylor, whether in your 
opinion, physicians are the ones to determine what work in- 
mates are capable of doing? 

A. In my opinion if a person is ill it is essential that a 
physician should determine his capacity for work. 

@. Would you like to state what is the present medical 
organization of the Long Island Hospital ? 

A. The present medical organization is a visiting staff, 
a resident salaried physician, and four house officers, with, 
at the present time, Dr. Richardson as a special house officer 
for cases of a certain special disease. 
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(). What is the term of service of the house officers ? 

A. The term of service is one year. 

@. And how appointed ? 

A. That I have already stated. 

@. I mean the time of the year. 

A. Twice a year; two house officers enter upon service 
in July, and two in January. 

Q. The object of that is what? 

A. The object of that is that men may already have had 
six months’ experience in the hospital before the new men 
enter upon their duty. 

©. Do you consider it is desirable to have a medical 
man at the head of such an institution as the Boston Alms- 
house and Hospital ? 

A. It seems to me, so far as the hospital idea prevails at 
Long Island, and that is the idea which it is our hope will 
prevail, a medical superintendent is on the whole a more fitting 
person to deal with the problems which arise there than the 
lay superintendent. That is my personal opinion, and I may 
say is the general opinion of the visiting staff. 

(. Do you consider that the hospital is the most import- 
ant part of the Long Island institution ? 

A. It seems to me very decidedly that the hospital is the 
most important part. It is absolutely impossible to draw the 
line sharply between the hospital and the almshouse. If the 
hospital were larger I think a good many patients treated in 
the institution now would be removed there. There is no 
sharp line to be drawn between the old infirm and the old 
sick at Long Island. 

(). You spoke of the number of persons in the alms- 
house, what has been the attitude of the staff in regard to 
the overcrowding of the hospital ? 

A. In general it has been felt that at this hospital we 
were at times certainly very much overcrowded. That was 
particularly true when the tuberculosis patients were mixed 
in with the other patients in the wards; and it is increas- 
ingly true as the hospital grows, and its reputation for caring 
for sick in a proper manner increases; so that in general we 
are usually, and we are now, most certainly short of proper 
accommodations for the best treatment of the sick. 

@. Have you observed whether the number of nurses has 
increased since the trustees have been in charge of the institu- 
tion ? 

A. It has increased materially in the last five years of 
the jurisdiction of the present board. 

Q. Do you approve of having inmates nurse patients in 
the hospital? 
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A. In general I think the policy is bad. In the first 
place they are incapable of nursing patients; it requires 
most skilful nursing to care for the type or condition I have 
described; andit is absolutely out of question that an inmate, 
even with natural aptitude for nursing, should care for the 
type of disorder we have there in any sort of a proper way. 

Q. Should you advise more classifying if we had more 
space ? 

A. The question of classification has frequently come up, | 
and in a general way a further classification might be regarded 
as desirable. The tuberculosis patients are certainly being 
kept in a ward by themselves, and other patients suffering 
from infectious diseases of one kind or another should if 
possible be isolated if detrimental to the other patients. 

. Do you consider it detrimental to the other patients, 
that patients suffering from tuberculosis are still kept in the 
general wards ? 

A. That question must be answered generally. In gen- 
eral I should say it was a disadvantage to patients, though 
those specific and definite cases of infection might not occur 
for a long period of time. ‘The modern principle, however, is 
separation of tuberculosis from other patients. 

Q. And if the hospital accommodations were more exten- 
sive, do you think it would be for the benefit of the patients ? 

A. It certainly would be for the benefit of the patients if 
there was more room at the hospital. 

@. Has the staff advised the establishment of private 
rooms for the patients ? 

A. That suggestion has from time to time been made by 
the staff as a whole. 

Q. Have the visits of any students you have taken to 
Long Island been of any expense to the city? | 

A. So far as my personal experience goes, students have 
never gone to the hospital except with a certain member 
of the visiting staff, therefore one could not say that those 
visits to the island have been of any expense to the city. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does any member of the committee 
desire to ask Dr. Taylor any questions ? 

Q. (By Councilman BRApDuLEy.; Dr. Taylor, did you in 
any of your visits to the island or to the hospital — did you 
find a looseness in the records ? 

A. A looseness in the records? 

@. Yes; the house doctors not keeping the records prop- 
erly ? , 

A. Ican only speak of the records that I have person- 
ally seen; that is, my personal cases, of course. We keep a 
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very high standard of records; that is, we try to. We 
require and request that complete records be kept. So far 
as I am personally concerned, I have been well satisfied with 
the records. They have improved continuously, and they are 
now extremely good. ‘There have been errors, but they have 
been corrected. 

(. Have you corrected the doctors down there ? 

A. Itis my custom at the hospital, as it is in other hos- 
pitals, to take the record that has been made by the house 
officer, when I examine the patient personally, look over that 
record and make such criticisms as seem to me fitting, and 
require usually that they shall be incorporated in the hos- 
pital records. That has been done, so far as I know, in the 
majority of cases. 

@. Do you know that the house doctors have asked for 
any more authority down there ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Did you tell Dr. Cox they should have more respon- 
sibility ? 

A. You refer to a matter that came up once; that was 
a matter where the question of responsibility there came up 
between the medical man and the officer. That was a ques- 
tion with which I did not interfere. It seemed to me a matter 
which could best be settled at the hospital. It was a detail 
of administration which must of necessity come up in any 
system we might have. We already have four competent 
men presided over by a superior officer, and that man pre- 
sided over by members of the visiting staff. Complications 
of a slight nature are sure to arise, and that one was of a 
very trifling character. 

@. Do you consider the house doctors there at present 
competent ? 

A. I think the house doctors are absolutely competent at 
the present time when you consider the amount of training 
they have had. I should consider them as competent as 
house doctors at other hospitals at the present time. That 
depends upon the character of the men we get. We are now 
getting first-class men to fill these positions. 

Q. Do youconsider there were enough house doctors down 
there ? , 

A. That matter had been considered by the staff. At 
the present time it seems to me there are. I think, if the 
scientific work of the hospital were developed to a further 
degree, we could of course give more employment to doctors — 
at present four is enough for the work they have to do; they 
ought to accomplish their work well. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any other Bch ORE by mem- 
bers of the committee ? 

Q. (By Councilman Betu.) Is the care of bed sores 
ever left to any of these untrained nurses ? 

A. That question is a question of the management of the 
training school itself, which I cannot definitely answer. I 
should consider it proper to so leave them, provided those 
untrained nurses are watched over by a head nurse, who 
would naturally have the responsibility. Of a necessity such 
work must be done by such untrained nurses. 

Q. You said the bed sores demanded the very best of 
nursing. 

“They do; that is a very proper question. 

Do the inmates attend to them? 

I imagine not now. 

You don’t know then ? 

I do not. 

Did you ever know of house officers sent to the trus- 
tees “by the visiting staff who were not appointed by the 
trustees ? 

tee aN 0. 

Q. Whoever the visiting staff recommend as a medical 
officer to the trustees they always appoint ? 

A. I think in every case these recommendations have 
been honored in our hospital, as I believe in every other 
hospital. There is nothing unique in our hospital. 

Q. Do you think the Long Island Hospital would be 
improved by having a physician in charge of the hospital 
and a layman in general charge of the island? . 

A. It is a question a little out of my scope, but in gen- 
eral, after such consideration as the medical staff could give 
to that question, we feel it is best for the interests of the 
institution that we should have a medical superintendent. 
It seemed on the whole it would lead to less friction — that a 
medical superintendent is, other things being equal, perfectly 
competent to run the business end of it. He has a keener 
appreciation of, the needs of the hospital than the layman 

isparagement in any sense of the 
layman. ‘That is the general opinion in hospital manage- 
ment. If you look about you will find they have medical 
superintendents almost without exception. 

@. You don’t think the care and worry of the business 
affairs would detract from the other duties of the physician, 
that is about the wagons, the cows, the food, ete. ? 

A. Ifa physician wishes to undertake that sort of work 
it seems to me he must expect to devote himself to matters 
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of superintendency which would come under his care. The 
medical matters are in a general way, and I am speaking asa 
member of the visiting staff, the medical matters are subor- 
dinated wholly. He has no direct charge of the hospital 
part of the institution, although naturally he has general 
supervision. My point is that he can be more sympathetic, and 
enter more into the idea of the development of the hospital if 
a physician. If we are going to do away with the hospital it 
is a different question, but if we are going to have the hos- 
pital, I believe the visiting staff, though perhaps all of them do | 
not think so strongly about it, but the consensus of opinion 
is that a medical man of the proper sort is desirable for the 
management of that institution. 

(. The whole institution ? 

A. The whole institution. 

Q. I thought that having the care of all this minor work 
around the island would detract from his usefulness. 

A. If be had any medical duties ? 

>" Yes; 

A. I think they have subordinated, the medical side — I 
mean the detail of it. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Doctor, how often do you 
visit the hospital down there? 

A. Ihave averaged one visit a week for the last eight. 
years — a general average. 
When did you make your last visit there ? 
My last visit there was made on Friday of last week. 
Who are the visiting staff besides yourself? 
The names ? 
The visiting medical staff. 
Dr. James J. Minot is chairman. Dr. Abner Post is 
still connected with the staff. Dr. E. H. Bradford, Dr. 
William T. Councilman, Dr. George B. Magrath, Dr. Sydney 
A. Lord, Dr. George A. Waterman, Dr. Edwin A. Locke, 
Dr. Wilder Tileston, and others. 

QQ. How many of these physicians are specialists ? 

A. Nowadays most physicians are specialists, I think. 

Q. How many of these, doctor? 

A. I wish to have a definition. Do you call a general 
surgeon a specialist ? 

Q. I will ask another question diane 

A. The great majority of them are specialists. 

@. In what line? 

A. Dr. James Minot is to-day connected with the in- 
ternal — the general medical diseases. Dr. Magrath, pathol- 
ogy. Dr. Councilman, pathology. Dr. LeCompte has to do 
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with the ear. Dr. Spaulding with the eye. I have to do 
with the nervous system, and so on. 

Q. You are a specialist in nervous diseases ? 

A. Jam. 

Q. How many patients now on the island are suffering 
from nervous diseases ? 

A. I cannot give you the exact number; I presume, in the 
hospital now coming more or less under my jurisdiction, forty 
or fifty, but you will understand that there are very many of 
the patients not primarily suffering with diseases of the 
neryous system who are indirectly so suffering, so that very 
many are suffering from nervous complaints. 

Q. What ailments would you classify as nervous ? 

A. Diseases of the spinal cord, of the brain, epilepsy and 
conditions of that sort. 

@. Do you not know how many cases of nervous dis- 
eases you treated on the island last year? 

A. I cannot give you the numbers. 

@. Well, approximate it—cite some special cases — I 
don’t mean every one. 

A. Do you wish to have them by name, and under what 
conditions ? 

Q. Yes, if you wish, 

A. There is a man named English and a man named 
Duggan. 

Mr. English ? 

His disease is known as paralysis agitans. 

Didn’t he have a broken hip? 

No, sir. 

Do you know his first name ? 

No, sir. I am very sure he never had a broken hip. 

Is he still there ? 

Yes, I saw him the other day. 

Philip English has a broken hip. 

It is not the same man. 

Do you think the medical staff on Long Island better 

equipped to treat nervous diseases than in the City Hospital ? 
No, I should not say that. The conditions differ. 

There in City Hospital there are no beds for nervous dis- 

eases. ‘There is an out-patient department, and those patients 

who can walk go there to receive treatment, but at Long 

Island we have bed patients admitted to the wards. There 

are no wards for nervous diseases in the city outside of Long 

Island. 

Q. Have you special beds for nervous diseases down at 
Long Island ? 
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A. Do you mean special wards ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Wehave never made that clasisfication. We con- 
sidered that matter, and did not regard it necessary. 

Q. So that the same conditions exist there as in the City 
Hospital so far as nervous diseases are concerned ? 

A. There are no patients admitted to the City Hospital, 
except for a short time, whereas ours remain for an indefinite 
time and have beds there. At the City Hospital they go for 
a day at a time and are not taken into the hospital itself. 

Q. A person suffering from disease, not able to walk would, 
be carried in an ambulance. Do I understand you to say the 
City Hospital would not keep them more than three weeks ? 

A. If it is a chronic disease, suchas we have a good many 
of at the hospital, in which there is paralysis of both legs, 
the City Hospital under ordinary conditions would not keep 
such a patient. We have patients now, like one that 
fell from a heavy load and broke his back, a man named 
Shea, who was referred to us from the Emergency Hospital. 

Q. Isn’t it the fact that the City Hospital won’t admit 
chronic cases? 

A. That is their general rule. You will please under- 
stand I am not connected in any way with the staff of the 
City Hospital. Iam speaking from general knowledge, and 
the general rule is that the City Hospital will not accept 
chronic cases. 

@. Haven’t you ever been connected with any other hos- 
pital in connection with the pauper institutions of Boston 
similar to the Long Island ? 

A. k ENO 

(. I understood you to-make a comparison between that 
and other institutions; I thought you made a comparison be- 
tween the Long Island and other hospitals. 

A. Your question is quite justified and I modified my 
answer. Iwould say my judgment of that was largely through 
the visits of physicians. I have had physicians visiting me 
lately from Baltimore and from New York, men familar with 
the institutions there, and they were most favorably impressed 
with the appearance of our institutions. My own general 
experience -— I have none. 

(J). You have no experience ? 

A. Not precisely of the same character. You understand 
I have been in almshouses elsewhere. 

Q. But not as a practical medical man ? 

A. No, never. 

Q. What nervous diseases do you know of that a man 
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may be afflicted with and still be able to do certain kinds of 
work ? 

A. One is called hemiplegia. 

@. What is the translation of that? 

A. Paralysis of one side of the body due to a hemorrhage 
of the brain. ‘The tendency of that is, if the patient does not 
die, towards a betterment of the conditions, and many of the 
patients at Long Island paralyzed on one side are perfectly 
capable of doing a certain amount of work, and they do it. 
Many men afflicted with that are living active lives. In cases 
like locomotor ataxia there is no reason why a man should 
not do a reasonable amount of work. A disease which in- 
volves the legs and the spinal cord, paralysis of the lower 
part of the body, there is no reason why he should not do 
work with his hands, unaffected by the disease. 

Q:. Does locomotor ataxia affect the brain eventually ? 

A. Not primarily, because it affects certain nerves of 
the brain. 

(. Indirectly it does ? 

A. Do you mean renders his mental faculties unsound ? 
The uncomplicated locomotor ataxia does not. 

Q. What kind of work would you put a man on suffering 
from paralysis of one side of the body? 

A. Such a man could do kitchen work, or light farming 
work ? é 

Q. Kitchen work? What do you mean? 

A. Peeling things — potatoes, vegetables. 

Q. What farm work could a man do with locomotor 
ataxia ? : 

A. In the early stages he could do anything. 

@. I don’t know how far the disease has progressed down 
there, but I saw two or three suffering from it. 

A. We have cases of many entirely bed-ridden. 

Q. What kind of farm work can they do? 

A. They could hoe, weed, and do light work. 

@. Do you mean to go on record that a man suffering 
from locomotor ataxia could go in the field and work ? 

A. In the early stages he could perfectly well do so, and 
in many cases it would be a desirable thing for him to do. 

Q. What condition are the patients in down there in the 
early stages ? 

A. One of them I saw a day or two ago was in the early 
stages; many of them are in the late stages, and a good 
many of them are bed-ridden. 

_Q. Can you cite some special cases you are interested in 
on the island, of nervous diseases ? 
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A. Jam not particularly familiar with the names, I know 
- them by their appearance only. 

Q. You cited the name of Mr. English. 

A. Inever have attempted to keep the names in mind. 
I know the bed where they lie, and I know their appearance. 
It is an unnecessary matter to try to remember the names. 

Q. The reason I asked the question was that I thought 
there was a card at the head of the bed. 

A. I could cite others with a little thought. 

Q@. Have you any idea what the expense of this training 
school is to the City of Boston ? 

A. I don’t know anything about the expense of it. 

Q. That does not come under your direction ? 

oP NOT 

@. I understood you to say in answer toa question of 
Mrs. Lincoln that there was a great improvement in the 
capabilities of the nurses. 

A. I beg your pardon. 

Q. Mrs. Lincoln asked you if you thought the nurses as 
arule had improved. In what respect, and how long since 
the improvement took place? 

A. The improvement has been constant, and the only. 
way in which a person in my situation would know is by the 
general appearance of the wards, the attendance of the 
nurses, their general manner toward the patients and phy- 
sicians, in the general appearance of the dressings, the beds, 
and all those details which go to make up good nursing, as _ 
contrasted with careless nursing. In general the only way I 
can answer is that I have observed an improvement, so that 
the wards are now orderly like hospital wards, as they were 
not certainly many years ago. 

Q. How long since you noted that improvement? 

A. The improvement has been perfectly steady since my 
first connection with the hospital. 

Q. Did you visit the island before you were appointed on 
the visiting staff? 

A. Many, many years ago, but not in any medical 
capacity. 

@. How many times? 

A. Just once. Perhaps twenty yearsago. My first visit 
made in anticipation of my appointment on the visiting staff 
was made in 1895. 

Q. How long have you been a practising physician, if I 
might ask the question ? 

A. Ten years in November. 

Q. Then twenty years ago was before you went into 
medicine ? 
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A. It was simply before I was a medical man. I have a 
vague recollection of my visit there. I answered the ques- 
tion as I did simply to be truthful. 

Q. In reply toa question by Mrs. Lincoln you said there 
were certain hospitals that did not admit students; what 
hospitals ? 

A. I do not think I said that. 

Q. You said — you didn’t put it that way. 

A. Where they cannot get hold of them; where there is 
no medical school, or where no members of the staff are con- 
nected with a medical school. . Those things go hand in 
hand. 

Q. Do you know any hospital that does not come within 
reach of the medical schools? 

A. Some of the suburban hospitals, as in Newton and 
Waltham, which have very few students going from those 
institutions. I presume they would be glad to go if the 
hospitals were within easy access. The point is that the 
visits of students are dependent, in the first place, on 
the presence of the medical sehool in the neighborhood and, 
second, on the presence of a member on the staff also 
connected with a medical school. I should never have 
taken students from any other school than Harvard, and 
demonstrate the patients at Long Island, simply because I 
have no teaching position in any other school. 

@. Do you have a summer class? 

AS I-do: 

@. Do you take them down to the island ? 

A. ‘This summer I have had three men, all graduates in 
medicine, one from Boston and two from Soutkern States, 
who have made visits regularly this summer. 

Q. Are they connected with Harvard ? 

A. Except as summer students there. 

Q. How often have you gone down with them this 
summer ? 

A. I have gone from two to three times a week within 
the last three weeks. 
Are there any fees charged fioea students ? 
Certainly, they pay a fee. 
To whom? 
To the Harvard Medical School. 
They are connected with Harvard ? 
The situation is this. I happen to be an instructor 
there. We are allowed to give summer courses, and the 
fees of the students who take those courses are paid to the 
university, and thereafter paid to the individual instructors. 
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That is the custom that has prevailed very many years at 
Harvard College. 

Q. The reason I asked the question, I was given to 
understand that none but students of Harvard have the 
advantage of going down to Long Island. 

A. The graduate students don’t come under that category. 
These are doctors, and would hardly be placed in the same 
category with men who have not received their degree. 

Q. Did those two doctors from the South visit any other 
hospital besides Long Island ? 

A. One of them has been going to the Eye and Ear 
Infirmary and to the Massachusetts General. He has been 
a student here this summer and last summer. . 

Q@. Did you ever have any difficulty in getting students 
to go down to Long Island ? 

A. In what capacity ? 

Q. The same as the regular students there now, interns, as 
you call them. I think you said that at one time it was 
difficult to get them. 

A. We certainly have had difficulty in the past, owing to 
the fact that the hospital was-not known as a hospital, that 
the hospital was regarded as an almshouse, and it has been diffi- 
cult to get really competent men to go down without pay, up 
to within two or three years. In the last two or three years 
we have had more applications due directly —I wish it 
understood how indirectly this benefits the whole hospital —- 
due directly to the fact that the hospitai has been known 
more to students by taking them down and allowing them 
to see cases in the wards, and by making the hospital better 
known to the public at large, and particularly to the profes- 
sion in Boston. 

Q. Do you think Long Island affords better opportunities 
for students and doctors because you have more applicants? 

A. We have fewer than most of the other hospitals, I am 
sorry to say. The opportunity is not so good as in the Massa- 
chusetts General or the Boston City. We hope, in time, 
if we are allowed to continue with our plans — we hope, in 
time, to so elevate the standard that the positions will be 
eagerly sought for by the best men. 

Q. You have reference now to medical students, to 
students in surgery? 

A. I have reference purely to house officers, of which 
we have four, who are appointed by competitive examination 
and who serve without pay. 

Q. Of course we know the Massachusetts General or City 
Hospital offer better advantages for surgery than Long Island ? 
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AS Peers 

Q. How many cases of tuberculosis are there now in the 
hospital down there? 

A. That question you will have to ask Dr. Cox. 

Q. You answered that to Mrs. Lincoln. You replied fifty 
or sixty —I think you said sixty-five. . 

A. I think it was a question of the accommodations of 
the hospital, that is, it would accommodate from fifty to sixty- 
five — there are more tuberculosis patients at, Long Island. 

Q@. I didn’t understand the question that way? What 
was your question, Mrs. Lincoln? 3 

(Mrs. Lincoln searches for the question, but is unable to 
find it, and the stenographer is requested to read the question. ) 

(Stenographer reads.) “Q. Will you please state whether 
in your opinion there was need for a hospital down on Long 
Island?” Witness after a lengthy statement said, “ Hence the 
necessity for such a hospital was apparent, there was no other 
municipal accommodation, and it was established, as you now 
know, to accommodate that need, and made to accommodate 
some fifty or sixty-five patients, the exact number I do not 
know?” 

Q. (Resumed by Alderman Nouan.) Does the tuber- 
culosis hospital come under your jurisdiction at all ? 

A. It does not, except so far as there are patients in there 
who have diseases of the nervous system. 

@. Do. you have any supervision of the pathological 
department there? 

A. Not directly. 

Q. Indirectly? 

A. Indirectly, as every member of the medical staff has 
to do with it. 

@. Can you tell the committee what benefit, in your 
opinion, to the institution or inmates it is‘to have it there? 

A. Pathology is bound up with the whole development of 
the system. It is recognized as one of the most essential parts 
of the hospital. The very first step taken after the formation 
of the visiting staff was the appointment of a pathologist. It 
is absolutely essential according to modern ideas to de- 
velop this side of the work, not only for the need of such 
skilled physicians to investigate conditions before death, to 
discover whether a patient is afflicted with the germs of 
typhoid fever or not, the study of bacilli, etc., makes the 
establishment of such a department, according to the modern 
view, absolutely indispensable. The examination of signs after 
death is recognized also in the progress of medical science, 
and the patient is benefited —to put it broadly —by this, 
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that the more study there is in any line of work, the more 
development there is of the hospital, the better care the 
patient will receive. This idea has been so generally accepted 
that we at Long Island take precisely the same view if we 
are going to develop a hospital. 

Q. What other reasons would you give to show that it is 
necessary to have a pathologist, other than the better investi- 
gation and examination of bacilli for diphtheria, or any other 
sort of germs? 

A. Idon’t understand your question. 

Q. You say that it is necessary to examine the germs of 
typhoid fever, and I suppose also diphtheria; what other 
work is performed by the pathologist before death ? 

A. He may be called upon to examine specimens of 
tumors, forexample. Suppose a person is suffering from can- 
cer, or something of that sort, so it is necessary to make the 
microscepic examination to determine the advisability of an 
operation. It is the work of the pathologist, and not the 
work of the ordinary house officer or medical man. He 
must be especially trained to do the work, and have skill in 
order that his opinions may be of value in determining those 
vital questions. 

@. Do yousubmit specimens of tumors from ‘City Hospital 
to Harvard Medical School? 

ya apres 

Q. Would the same apply to Long Island ? 

A. In not exactly the same way. ! 

(. In regard to the examination of bacteria, could you 
not take the culture to the laboratory of the Board of Health 
on Sudbury street ? 

“It is done at the City Hospital itself. 

Could it be done at Long Island ? 

It is conceivable it might be. 

Could it be done? 

It might be. 

In East Boston, for instance, where there are 50,000 
people, anyone having throat trouble can send a culture to 
the laboratory, and if the examination was positive you 
would know in ten minutes, or if negative in twelve hours. 

A. That could be done if the Board of Health laboratory 
would not object. 

Q. It is a city institution ? 

A. Yes; at the same time the Board of Health might 
object because it entails a large amount of work which in a 
well equipped hospital could be done on the spot. 

@. How many cases of diphtheria have there been on 
Long Island ? 
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A. It rarely occurs; we have had some cases, and it is 
all the more necessary when not common that the disease 
should be recognized quickly. The fact that it occurs less 
frequently is the more reason for vigilance. 

Q. It only shows —it would be only necessary to isolate 
the cases ? 

A. The cases would be isolated until cultures were 
taken which would satisfy the pathologist whether or not 
diphtheria existed. ; 

Q. How many cases of the joint affliction on Long Island 
now ? 

A. I cannot answer in numbers, only approximately. 

(. You are a specialist in that line? 

A. Joints? —no. 

Q. I thought you had something to do with that? 

A. Iam interested in that as Iam in every line, but I am 
not a specialist in joints. 

Q. You do not know anything about that? 

A. Except in a general way. 

@. In your testimony you touched upon that. Don’t 
you know you are in a position to answer my question as 
intelligently as you answered Mrs. Lincoln’s questions which 
she asked? 

A. Iam able to answer just as intelligently to you, and 
I should say there are a large number of such cases. 

Q. How many? 

A. Between thirty and fifty; I should say that was a fair 
estimate. 

@. Do you know whether or not that joint affliction is 
curable ? 

A. Unfortunately we know in most cases it is incurable. 
We are trying to find a cure if we can. 

Q. Do you consider that the experiments made by the 
visiting doctors on these chronic cases have any beneficial 
effect on the patients ? 

A. I should want to define your word “ experiment.” I 
think we never experiment on patients. 

Q. Your demonstrations that you make ? 

A. That is a very different matter from experiments on 
patients. I think it benefits the patients; I am sure that 
through suggestions of students I have been given some new 
light on a case that I otherwise did not have. In general, 
any extra attention that these patients get, particularly chronic 
cases, 1S ultimately of benefit to them, looking at it from a 
broad point of view. I cannot say that looking at Tom Smith, 
for instance, will help him, but in general the morale of the 
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institution is improved very decidedly by that sort of thing, 
and as I said to Mrs. Lincoln, Iam perfectly positive that 
in my experience patients have not objected to such demon- 
strations. 

(. Are there any bed-ridden patients on Long Island 
now, doctor ? 

A. A great many. 

Q@. How many? 

A. I cannot answer in numbers. 

(. About how many ? 

A. Iwill estimate. There are upwards of 200 patients 
in the hospital now, and I should say fifty or sixty of the 
number are practically bed-ridden, that is, they are confined 
to their beds, never getting beyond the sun room, or in chairs 
beside their beds. 

(. What proportion suffer from bed sores ? 

A. A small proportion, I should Say, perhaps one or two 
per cent. 

(. One per cent. of the sixty? 

A. I should think perhaps that number, Mr. Nolan; 
really, I cannot give you statistics of that sort. 

(). I didn’t know but that most of the time of the nurses 
was taken up in attending bed sores, and they took up a 
great deal of the attention of the nurses. You say about one 
per cent.? 

A. Furthermore about the bed sores, one of the chief 
objects of a hospital is to avoid as far as possible the appear- 
ance of bed sores. After certain injuries of the spine bed 
sores will sometimes occur in two or three days. ‘The skin 
will break down and slough. We have one unfortunate 
case, a man by the name of Shea, whose spinal column is 
crushed, and who developed immediately a bed sore. - 

(. Is he under your care? 

A. He is. 

Q. Did he ever ask you to furnish him with a chair with 
wheels to it ? 

A. Shea never did. 

. Do you know whether he has ever asked anybody 
else ? 

A. No, I do not. 

I am interested in him, as I sent him there. He told 
me the other day he had asked several times for that chair, 
and I want him to have it. 

A. He shall have it, Mr. Nolan. 

The CHAIRMAN.-— Are there any other questions, Mr. 
Dobbins ? 
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Q.. (By Mr. Dopsins.) Is Dr. Hartwell a member of 
the visiting staff now ? 

A. He is a member of the visiting staff. 

Q. Does he take students down there at any time? 

A. So far as I know, he does not. 

@. Now you said that it was essential in the minds of the 
medical men that a physican should be superintendent? 

A. Imade no such statement, Mr. Dobbins. 

Q. What was it, please ? 

A. As near as I can remember my general statement was 
that in the opinion of the medical staff, all things being con- 
sidered, that a medical man should be superintendent of that 
institution. J am very sure I did not use the word ‘ essen- 
tial.” 

@. Well, do you think it was wise for a medical man to 
allow one of the inmates to shave about eighty patients with 
the same razor, mug, and equipment of that kind? 

Mrs. LINcoLn. — Excuse me, that has not been mentioned 
in the direct examination. 

Mr. Doppins. — I think he is a medical man, and we want 
to find out. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I was not allowed to ask questions out- 
side of the examination that preceded. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How much attention does the 
superintendent pay to the medical part? 

A. Direct attention, Mr. Chairman ? 

ery CB. 

A. I should say that he paid no attention to the care of 
the patients. His custom was, as was generally planned, 
that any medical question should be referred to the first 
medical officer, so that his direct relationship with the patients 
is not great. 

Q. Has he ever examined any of the patients? 

A. As superintendent? 

(> 2 Ves. 

A. I don’t recall that that has occurred. 

Q. You stated, doctor, that the patients sometimes like 
to be examined by students, etc., and you called it “added 
attention ” — “They like the added attention”; what do you 
mean by that? 

A. It has been my observation, and it has been generally 
observed in clinical teachings, that patients suffering from 
various diseases are clearly pleased with being shown. I don’t 
know what element in their character it appeals to, but it has 
been observed by physicians who teach by clinical means. 

Q. Has the examination of patients by the students and 
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the bedside lectures been of any benefit to the patients, in 
your opinion ? 

A. I should say it was purely a negative matter; it does 
neither good nor harm. It does good indirectly by helping to 
train future physicians. 

@. It is more beneficial to the students than to the 
patients ? 

A. Certainly to the students. 

Q. Do you feel if you were afflicted with some kind of a 
disease that you would like to have people come two or three 
times a week and take the bed-clothes off and examine you? 

A. I should not mind. 

Q. Don’t you believe there are many who do not like 
that ? 

A. I believe there are some. In my experience I have 
not come across such people who object. If they do object 
I am sure I would respect their feelings absolutely in the 
matter. 

Q. Isn’t it the fact that they feel they have not the right 
to object, that they feel that they have got to submit to the 
examination ? 

A. I don’t think so. I think that may be so in a very 
few cases, but as a rule the whole manner of the patients is 
such as. to indicate that they have no objection. Of course 
you understand that one would always desist from such an 
examination in an extremely ill person. Many of those 
patients are not’ suffering in the least when examined. 

@. Do you go into the details in the bedside lectures ? 
Do you tell the students ia the hearing of the patients about 
the nature of the disease, whether it is going to be serious 
or not ? 

A. I am extremely careful about that, usually using 
medical terms in the presence of the patient, which he can- 
not understand, and making the principal lecture away from 
the bedside. ‘That I attempt to do in all cases. 

Q. Do you visit the patients more than once a week with 
different sets of students? | 

A. Ihave taken very few students there up to this time. 
Weeks and weeks go by, and I have not taken anybody. It 
is only upon occasions that I have taken any students there. 

Q. You know they do go there under the escort of other 
doctors ? 

A. Yes, sir; and I have taken them on occasions, as I 
have told you. 

Q. Don’t you know whether or not students bandage or 
perform operations on patients ? 
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A. Never, I think; not to my knowledge. I am not 
aware that undergraduate students from the medical schools, 
so far as I know, bandage or perform operations upon 
patients. 

Q. Have they been performed while the students were 
there ? 

A. That may have been done. There is no objection to 
that, so far as I can see. 

@. That would be a demonstration ? 

A. There may be bedside demonstrations, and you know 
there are public operating days at all our hospitals, when you 
or anybody else could go in and see the operation. That is 
an accepted fact. 

@. When did you see Mr. Shea last ? 

A. I saw him one day last week. I don’t remember 
whether it was Friday or Wednesday: one of those days. 

Q. What was his condition ? 

A. Shea on the whole is improving — I hope these details 
are not going into the papers. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I don’t think the newspaper men will 
violate any confidence, but it is just as well to cut it out. 

The Witness. — On the whole he is improving, although 
the outlook for recovery is very gloomy. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLan.) Was he in bed when you 
saw him ? 

A. Yes; he is absolutely paralyzed from here down (in- 
dicating from the waist down) and cannot move. 

Q. Did you see him Friday ? 

A. Either Friday or Wednesday of last week. I always 
speak to Shea when going through the wards. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopprins.) Do you consider the Long 
Island location a proper place for a consumptives’ hospital ? 

A. My opinion is not worth much on that point, Mr. 
Dobbins, but I will say that in many respects it is a very 
good place. I think experts in tuberculosis regard an inland 
site as more desirable for a hospital for tuberculosis. 

@. Do you think an inland site would be better than 
Long Island ? 

A. So far as Iam qualified — 

@. For the patient? 

A. As regards the arrest of the disease; generally hospi- 
tals for tuberculosis are put on high ground, inland. 

Q. Do you think that a student, graduating in February 
and appointed as house officer, is competent to take charge 
of the hospital down there? 

A. So far as I know that has never been done; and I do 
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not consider a student competent to take charge of the hos- 
pital down there. 

(. Suppose a person received an overdose of strychnia, 
do you think he would be competent to take charge of that 
without reporting it to his superior officer ? 

A. So far as I know the evidence in that case —it was 
a case I was not personally concerned in —it seems to me 
everything proper was done on that occasion. 

Q. Do you think that doctor was competent to take 
charge of that case. 

A. I think he was. 

Q. What makes you think so? 

A. Because he was a man who had a very considerable 
degree of hospital experience. 

Q. How much? 

A. He had worked a long time at the City Hospital: he 
was highly recommended when he came to us for appoint- 
ment; and had been a careful, painstaking man. Such aman 
would be competent to take care of cases as they arise in the 
wards, to my mind. 

@. His short experience would not amount to much, in 
your mind, would it? 

A. I stated that I think the physician, under the circum- 
stances, was competent to take care of that case. 

(). But there were four cases. 

A. I will make it four cases. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoty.) Do you know whether the hos- 
pital at Tewksbury, which is similar to Long Island, has a 
physician or a layman at its head ? 

A. Tewksbury has a physician as its superintendent, and 
has had for some years past. 

Who is the present superintendent ? 

I think Dr. Nichols is. 

Who preceded him ? 

Dr. Howard. 

What is his position now? - 

Superintendent of the Massachusetts General. 

Who preceded Dr. Howard, do you know? 

No, I do not. 

Who is the head of the institution at Long Island? 
Does he practice medicine ? 

A. He does not. 

@. Are his duties principally administrative ? 

A. As I understand the matter. 

Q. Would you like to state something in regard to the 
case of Mr. Duggan? 
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A. If the committee wish to hear it I shall be glad to do so. 

Q. (By Alderman Notan.) Who? 

A. Mr. Duggan, a patient of mine; a man I am inter- 
ested in. 

@. What do you intend to show? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — You asked if he had any special cases, 
and I thought this special case might interest you. 

Alderman NoLAN. — He told me he could not remember. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — I am ealling this case to his mind. 

The Witness. — Mr. Duggan is a man who was admitted, 
if my memory serves me right, from the Boston City 
Hospital with a somewhat obscure disease of the spinal cord, 
and he has been on the whole up and around with acute 
exacerbations. At times he has not been so well, but on the 
whole he has been as well as might be expected at the hos- 
pital. There is no very special information to be brought 
out concerning him. 

(By Alderman NoLtan.) What is the trouble ? 

A. The trouble is with the spinal cord. 

@. You used the term — 

A. ‘That is, he is suddenly ill, from which. he recovers 
again, although his disease goes on. 

(. How long has he been confined to the hospital ? 

A. Three or four months now, he is rather a recent 
patient. 

Q. (By Mrs. Liycoun.) Do you sign the diplomas 
which are given the nurses ? 

Aye Ido: 

Q. What do these diplomas testify to ? 

A. As ordinary diplomas do, that the nurses have satis- 
factorily passed their examination required at that particular 
training school. 

(). And who makes the examinations ? 

A. ‘The examinations are made particularly, I think, by 
the head of the training school, and oftentimes a certain ex- 
amination is given by the doctors of the visitings taff. 

@. You spoke about formerly paying house officers; why 
don’t you pay them now? 

A. Because we can get more satisfactory men than then 
without such an inducement. 

Q. Does the pathological department at Long Island 
examine the sputum of consumptive patients ? 

A. Such examination in case of doubt would always have 
to be referred to the pathological department. 

Q. Do they make this examination to determine the pro- 
gress of tuberculosis ? 
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A= Xes. 

Q. Is it the custom in other hospitals to have the house 
officers nominated by the visiting staft? 

Aol t is: 

Q. In regard to this patient spoken of, Mr. Shea, could 
he use a chair without injury ? 

A. Iwas wondering about that. I think itis extremely 
doubtful whether Shea could sit up, or whether it is desir- 
able for him to sit up. He has an arrangement of boards, a 
kind of lounge made, where he reclines beside the bed. I 
question whether it is desirable for him to sit in a chair. 

@. (By Alderman NoLan.) Has Mr. Shea been on the 
piazza within a week ? 

A. Been on the piazza within a week? Not that I know 


of; he may have been.. When I was there he was always in ~ 


bed. 

(. He has been out on the piazza, I understand. 

A. IJ urged that he should go out if he could go. Whether 
in a sitting or reclining position I don’t know. 

(). He was in a reclining position. 

A. He could be moved anywhere in a reclining position. 

@. He says himself he could sit there. 

A. His opinion would hardly be of value in that case. 

Alderman NOLAN. — You, of course, are a better judge of 
that than he is. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lrycoun.) Is there any other hospital 
where consumptives can go in the vicinity of Boston? 

A. Not at present; not for the chronic cases. Rutland 
or the Sharon Sanitorium take the so-called curable cases. 
We take anything. 

Q. Are most of the cases we take at Long Island in ad- 
vanced stages of consumption ? 

A. A good many of them are. I should say most of them. 

Q. Would the climatic changes at Long Island, the fact 
of being on an island, affect persons-in advanced stages ? 

Alderman NoLan. —I asked the doctor in regard to tuber- 
culosis and he said he was not in a position to know, and 
referred to Dr. Cox; I don’t see how you can ask that ques- 
tion. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Are most of the patients who 
come ot us in advanced stages of tuberculosis ? 

A. I agree with Alderman Nolan that that question can 
be more intelligently answered by a man who has more tu do 
with the tuberculosis patients. I have no special dealings, 
though I'am interested in the entire workings of the hos- 
pital. 
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Q. What did the staff recommend the special hospital 
for tuberculosis for ? 

A. The desirability of separation, so far as the condition 
of the patients was concerned. And further than that the 
place was overcrowded. 

(). We were obliged to put these patients in the general 
wards previously ? 

A. Previously. 

Q. Was that the reason we built the hospital for tuber- 
culosis ? 

A. That was the reason ; it was urged by the visiting staff. 

Q. Will you please say why you believe in the develop- 
ment of the hospital, and that it is better to have a hospital 
rather than an almshouse infirmary ? 

A. It seems to me that it is very desirable from a 
humanitarian point of view, in a city of the size of Boston, 
to have a well-equipped hospital where patients who are 
unfortunately suffering from chronic diseases might go. 
To revert to the Shea case. There is a case in all probabil- 
ity that would have to be treated at home, had the Long 
Island hospital not been there to receive it. A very pathetic 
case, and unquestionably it could not have been treated at 
home. Chronic cases of cancer and Bright’s disease and 
various other diseases require care, and good care, at a well- 
equipped hospital. That seems to me in general to justify 
the existence and the development of Long Island Hospital. 

@. Iam requested to ask you if you recall the case of 
Dr. Molloy ? 

A. Dr. Molloy was a veterinary surgeon, a man so badly 
disabled from a spinal cord disease that he felt he could not 
be treated at home. He was a man of good position before 
going to Long Island. He was treated there, and I think he 
left the hospital very shortly before his death, and that he 
died outside, I think Dr. Molloy was well pleased with the 
treatment he received at the Long Island hospital. 

(. Was there any hospital where he could be treated and 
cared for other than Long Island ? 

A. I think not. 

Q. Is there any other reason why a person in that con- 
dition should receive the best possible care ? 

A. Such a man as that needs hospital care. 

Q. Whyshould not such a case as that be received 1 in the 
City Hospital ? 

A. On account of its chronic character. 

Q. Do you think that case had good care and nursing at 
Long Island ? 
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A. I think it did. 

Q. What was the general condition of the patient? 

A. Molloy’s general condition was very great physical 
disability, he was bed-ridden, and had all the unpleasant 
accompaniments of the type of paralysis that he suffered. 
He was a physician, and very willingly submitted to exam- 
inations with students present. 

Q. Do you believe, Dr. Taylor, that the standard of the 
Long Island Hospital is perceptibly higher than it was when 
the present trustees were appointed ? 

A. I think it is. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Do I understand you to 
say that Dr. Molloy went there because he could not get as 
good medical attendance elsewhere as at Long Island ? 

A. Dr. Molloy went there because he felt confident he 
could not have been received under the same condition at 
any other hospital. 

@. Do you know the conditions under which he left 
home ? 

A. Not except these conditions of fearful disability. He 
was paralyzed and suffered atrophy of his muscles —a 
pitiable condition of general helplessness. 

Q. What was that the result of ? 

A. Primarily? That I do not know. We know that 
he had great destruction of the spinal cord, but the reason 
of it I do not know. 

@. What proportion of the inmates of the island are 
patients of the hospital ? 

A. Something roughly over a third; something about 
that. 

@. In view of that fact you think it is essential that the 
greater part of the time — the greater proportion — should be 
devoted to the hospital, and the institution take what is 
left — the other 66 per cent. ? 

A. I think too sharp a distinction is drawn between the 
institution and the hospital. 

Q. I think I made my question clear. 

A. You did, but you must remember the hospital is fed 
from the institution all the time, and conversely is the fact 
— patients getting better in the hospital are referred back to 
the institution, and we are continually taking in patients at 
the hospital who are too ill to be cared for in the institu- 
tion. And, furthermore, there is the medical care of the 
patients in the institution; they need medical care also, 
but they are c ick, it i 
true, but able to be up and about and who do not require to be 


; 
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in bed all of the time. It is simply a question of degree; I 
think if you will look very carefully into the condition of the 
inmates there you will see it is a question of degree and not 
of kind. 

(). What care do the patients get there? 

A. The house officers are under the general direction, of 
course, of the resident officers, and they make daily visits to 
both institutions to see the patients. 

Q. They do visit the institution? 

A. I think so; I think I am right in that; I think it has 
been so since I have been connected with the hospital. They 
see the patients and decide whether or not they are. sick 
enough to be admitted to the hospital, and administer such 
medicines and treatment as may seem desirable. Within a 


few years an out-patient department has been developed to 


a considerable degree; a very fair history of the case is kept, 
und the whole island, so far as I know, is under medical 
supervision. 

Q. Do you know what ailments those confined to the 
institution proper are suffering from ? 

A. These same disorders of the nervous system, of which 
I have spoken, and no doubt all the disabilities chiefly 
incident to old age. 

Q. What treatment do you give them? 

A. You will have to ask someone else that question. 

Q. I thought you had an idea how things were going on 
in the medical department. 

A. We try to have competent men, and we trust to them 
for the proper execution of the details. 

(. How often does the house officer visit the institution 
to look after the patients? 

A. That I should not be exact about about, but Dr. Cox 
could answer. I think once a day; a daily visit to the men’s 
building, and to the women’s. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Is there any special treatment 
for cases of nervous diseases, such as you have stated ? 

A. Any special treatment ? 

Oyse es. 

A. Fora good many of the conditions there is treatment. 
What many of the cases demand at Long Island is, to my 
mind, just the care they get, namely, nursing and careful 
regard for their wants and needs, keeping them as comforta- 
ble as possible. Unfortunately, very many of these conditions 
are irremediable. That does not mean they cannot be much 
benefited, alleviated, and made comfortable in the last years of 
their lives, which in this type of case are very often prolonged. 
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Q. Do you feel that they ought to be dieted to any 
extent? 

A. Idon’t think these chronic cases require any special 
diet. 

Q. Can you remember any complaint? 

A. None that has come to my hearing. 

Are there any conditions they might improve in regard 
to heat, cold, dampness, or dryness ? 

A. I think not; the hospital is admirably located on-a 
hill; in summer it . cool, and in winter, so far as I know, is it 
adequately heated—there is not any complaint by the patients. 

(). Are there many in the institution down there — for 
instance, like Duggan? 

A. Duggan is now in the hospital. 

@. You mean that old man who used to carry crutches ? 

A. I don’t know whom you mean. 

(Mr. Spillane is suggested.) 

@. Itis Mr. Spillane whom I mean. 

A. I don’t remember about him. 

@. Did you ever examine the case of this McLeod — an 
old man by the name of McLeod, there —a tall, slim fellow, 
suffering from musclar atrophy ? 

A. I don’t associate his name with his condition. 

Q. (By Alderman NouAn.) He is on a wheeled chair. 

A. Oh, yes; he is a man with a very rheumatoid affec- 
tion, the man, I think I saw the last time; he has one of 
these rheumatic affections, and is practically chained to his 
chair, and is likely to grow worse. He has a perfectly rigid 
neck, and is wearing one of those collars. That is the sort 
of case that Dr. Richardson is there for; that is the type I 
refer to, but he has not come definitely under my charge. 

Q. Not especially ? 

A. No; I have not treated him. 

Q. Have you examined him at any time? 

A. Ihave talked with him, and seen his general condi- 
tion, but I made no thorough physical examination of him. 

Q. You judged of his physical condition ? 

A. He is perfectly typical— swollen joints, stiff neck, 
stiff joints and so on. 

Q. Do you think the student nurses at the island, 
doctor, give the necessary attention and care to the patients 
there ? 

A. Well, I think we have done as well as anyone could 
have done under the circumstances. The student nurses 
have been watched over by other nurses always, and they 
have, so far as I know, done conscientious and good work. 
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Q. What do you mean by “under the circumstances,” 
doctor ? 

A. As I say, I think the conditions of nursing there are 
extraordinarily difficult, in the sense of being very discourag- 
ing to the young woman there — chronic patients who under 
normal conditions would be rather difficult old people to 
take care of, who are heavy to change, and who are not 
always absolutely cleanly in their habits, and various difficul- 
ties which must be taken into account, I think, in that train- 
ing school. It is a far more discouraging course for a young 
woman to take than at the other hospitals, and under those 
circumstances, it seems to me, they have done, as far as I am 
able to judge, extremely well on the whole. 

Q. Don’t you think that the patients receive better care 
from professional nurses already graduated from other insti- 
tutions. 

A. That involves another question; I think this is the 
best method for us; probably the least expensive, and I think 
that young women studying to be nurses under the direction 
of head nurses, offers the best scheme for the development of 
the nursing force in the hospital. I think that is the usual 
opinion, and it is the usual method in hospitals anyway. 

(.- Do you know how many nurses are in the hospital at 
present who are graduates of the hospital ? 

A. No, I cannot answer that. I know of one, Miss Chis- 
holm. But I don’t definitely know about that; it is not a 
matter that comes under my jurisdiction. 

@. When you go down to see the nurses, would you be 
liable to see nurses who have been there a long while? 

A. I would be liable to, but it is not a matter that has 
come under my notice — Miss Chisholm has been there a 
good while. 

Q. Do you think that even though the system of training 
nurses is a little bit less expensive to the city that the city is 
giving all the attention to the hospital under all other con- 
ditions, such as keeping graduate nurses down there? 

A. It seems to me, so far as I am able to judge, that the 
best method is adopted. We need many women —a good 
many nurses — because the work is harassing and hard, and 
the most economical method is to have a training school of 
the general character of that which we have. 

Q. Do you know what the average number of inmates is, 
patients in the hospital from year to year? 

A. I don’t know the definite figures; it varies probably’ — 
from 250 to 275. 

@. How many trained nurses would it require to take care 
of them? 
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A. We have at present thirty-six student nurses, and six 
head nurses, and they are, I think, adequate, with pretty 
hard work, for the care of these patients. 

@. You mean by head nurses graduate nurses? 

A. Yes, graduate nurses. 

(. And how many trained nurses would be necessary to 
take care of them? 

A. I think that is not so much a question of training as 
it is of numbers. It requires a great many people, without 
absolutely exhausting them, to care for this type of patient, 
and the number is really important — with the training, of 
course. It seems to me unquestioned that an intelligent 
woman, under the direction of a head nurse, is the proper 
person to have at that hospital for the ordinary nursing. I 
mean that is precisely the experience that is had at other 
hospitals. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLAN.) How many patients do you 
consider one trained nurse should take care of under the 
conditions at Long Island? I mean a trained nurse. 

A. Well, I should think that the proportion was about 
right there. It is about one in twelve, isn’t it? 

Q. Now? 

A. No, it is not — about one in eight. . 

Q. One in six? 

A. Yes, excuse me, one in six. You have to consider 
that the nurses are not all on duty at one time; we have 
night and day nurses. 

(). The ratio is about one to fifteen in some institutions ; 
whether you think it necessary to reduce that at Long 
Island ? 

A. I think, as I have said, that the nursing here is extra- 
ordinarily hard, and it is enough to overcome an ordinary 
person in a short time. I think you would feel so if you 
should see their work. 


(Recess until two o’clock.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2.45, 
AvuGuST 19, 1908. 


The CHAIRMAN.— The committee will please come to 
order. 
CHARLES T. GAyNoR — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) Mr. Gaynor, will you please 
state what is your full name? 


A. Charles T. Gaynor. 


— 4 
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Q. How long have you been identified with the public 
institutions of Boston ? 

A. ‘Twelve years. 

Q.. What was the form of administration of the institu- 
tions at the time you were first connected with them? 

A. They were governed by three commissioners appointed 
by the mayor. 

Q. Will you state how many institutions were under the 
charge of the commissioners at that time? 

teers -en 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mrs Lincoln, what has that got to do 
with this case? I think you had better confine yourself to 
this institution, and not go back to the old ones at all. } 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I consider Mr. Gaynor an expert upon 
this subject. 

@. In your judgment is it desirable to have the institu- 
tions divided and not under one control ? 

Aah X88. 

AS ATS ae 

A. Because in my judgment no one person — 

@. Will you please speak a little louder, Mr. Gaynor; I 
do not think they can hear. 

A. Because in my judgment no one person, or one body 
of persons, can give the necessary time and proper attention 
that such a number of institutions of such a variety and kind 
require. I think that in a large city like Boston, that the 
care of the sick and dependent should be a department in 
itself as it is a work which requires considerable study, and 
will occupy the entire time of the official in charge. 

@. Will you please state what are your duties as far as 
the almshouses are concerned ? 

A. The applications for admission to the almshouses are 
made to me. I determine to which almshouse the applicant 
will be sent, and I also determine their legal settlements. 
In other words, I pass upon the liability of the city for their 
Support. 

Q. In what department are you now employed? 

A. In the institutions registration department. 

Q. Are you employed in the department over which the 
pauper institutions trustees have control ? 

A. [am not. 

Q. Have they any jurisdiction or control of you, or are 
you entirely independent of them ? 

A. They have no jurisdiction or control over me, and I 
am entirely independent of them. : 

Q. Have you noticed any difference in the class of per- 
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sons now seeking admission to the Long Island institution 
and those of former years ? 

A. Yes, I have. 

Q. What difference have you noticed? . 

A. Well, I should say that the class of persons of late 
years admitted to Long Island appears to be more of a deserv- 
ing class. They are, as a rule, people who are in the need 
of hospital treatment and who cannot get admission to other 
hospitals, whereas, in former years a number of them, and 
able-bodied men, were sent there simply because they desired 
a home for the winter or were suffering from the effects of 
debauching and simply went to Long Island intending to 
remain a short time to become recruited up. 

@. With your knowledge of the persons admitted to 
Long Island, what would you say the present population of 
the institution consisted of ? 

A. Ishould say the present population consisted of sick 
persons who are in the need of care and treatment, — hospital 
patients in every sense of the term, and the aged and infirm 
who require more or less medical attention, and who have no 
relatives or people to provide for them, and of defective and 
disabled persons who in consequence are unable to be self- 
supporting. 

Q. Can you tell me, Mr. Gaynor, whether the persons 
who seek admission to the Long Island Hospital are admitted 
to other hospitals ? 

A. I should say not. 

Alderman NOLAN. — That is rather a broad question. I 
would like to know what you mean by that. Do you mean 
all persons ? 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — The general class of persons. 

@. Are most of the cases that apply for admission to 
Long Island chronic cases ? 

A. Most of them, yes. They cannot get into other 


hospitals because, as a rule, they have already applied to . 


other hospitals and have been refused. ‘There are a class of 
persons suffering from chronic ailments and require treat- 
ment for some length of time, and on account of the crowded 
condition of the other hospitals they desire the room for 
acute cases. And then there are patients suffermg from 
diseases of a specific nature and other hospitals will not treat 
them as indoor patients. And then there are patients suffer- 
ing from consumption, and the other hospitals have not the 
facilities for treating the disease. 

Q. Do you receive more applications for admission for 
the treatment of disease than formerly ? 
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A. I think more. 

(). How do you account for that? 

A. Because I think the Long Island institution has 
grown and developed into a first-class, modern hospital, and 
I think it is now recognized as such by persons who are 
interested in things of that kind, and I think that the 
business throughout the city — the officials of other hospitals 
and district nurses and persons engaged in charitable work 
have a knowledge of the good work done by the hospital, and 
often persons who need hospital treatment, who are not 
destitute are recommended and also persuaded to seek 
admission to the island. 

Q. Will you state why persons suffermg from tuber- 
culosis are more ready to go to Long Island now than 
formerly ? 

A. Because the public has been educated to know what 
a highly contagious disease consumption is. They know 
that the disease, if arrested at a certain stage, under certain 
treatment can be cured; that in the more advanced stages, 
under proper treatment, they may live for years. The 
danger, especially in large families and in over-crowded tene- 
ments, is great; that is, the danger of transmitting the 
disease to others is great; and if, when people are found 
suffering with the disease, these facts are placed before them, 
they are prepared to seek admission to Long Island. And 
then, again, the treatment at Long Island is the recognized 
treatment, as I have said. Principally the requirement is 
out-of-door life where the air is pure, and certain sanitary 
laws must be obeyed, and they must have good food. 

@. From what sources do you receive most of the appli- 
cations for admission to the Long Island Hospital ? 

A. From hospitals, from physicians attached to the 
various dispensaries, from the Board of Health, from the 
district nurses and persons engaged in charitable work. 

@. You spoke about the admissions from hospitals, Mr. 
Gaynor. Do we receive a large number ? 

A. Quite a number; yes. 

Q. Why do the hospitals send such patients to us ? 

A. Well, in the first place, they are overcrowded and 
the class of patients whom they send are persons suffering 
from chronic or incurable diseases, and they are persons who 
will require treatment for an immense length of time, or 
they are persons, as Dr. Taylor testified this morning, on 
whom surgical operations have been performed and all they 
require is rest, careful nursing, and treatment, and the 
hospitals need their room for more acute cases. 
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(. And when these requests are made do they apply 
to you? 

A. They usually do, and I determine the legal status 
and to which of our different hospitals they should be sent. 

Q. From what hospitals are they received ? 

A. From the City Hospital, the Massachusetts General, 
the Carney, the St. Elizabeth, the Emergency, the Relief, 
and others which I do not readily recall. 

Q. Do you think you can give the approximate number 
of persons admitted to the Long Island Hospital from these 
other hospitals in the past year? 

A. J think a fair estimate would be. between 150 and 
200 persons who were treated in these hospitals as indoor 
patients. In addition to them we received quite a number, 
I should say several hundred, who have been treated as out- 
door patients, and who have been referred to us for treat- 
ment as indoor patients. 

Q. Will you say how veterans are admitted to alms- 
houses ? 

A. Upon request of the Soldiers’ Relief Department, 
they are sent to the almshouse because their physical or 
mental condition is such that they require immediate treat- 
ment, or they may be sent pending a vacancy at one of the 
soldiers’ homes. They can be sent to the almshouse — the 
law gives them power to elect to go to the almshouse instead 
of going to the Soldiers’ Home. A great many veterans are 
not entitled to the soldiers’ relief, and are poor or destitute 
on account of their ‘criminality or own misconduct, and the 
only thing for them to do is to seek admission to the 
almshouse. : 

Q. Do they seek admission to the almshouse at their own 
request ? 

A. Always at their own request. 

Q. Do you send many ambulance cases to Long Island ? 

A. I should say quite a number in the ¢ourse of a year. 
I should say a fair average would be one a day at least. 

Q. Do you think there is need for a hospital for con- 
sumptives at Long Island ? 

A. I certainly do. 

Q. Will you please state why? 

A. In the first place, the city maintains no hospital for 
the care and treatment of the disease, and, as I said before, 
the disease is highly contagious and the danger to others in 
catching it is great, and I think the treatment at Long 
Island is the requisite treatment, and in order to prevent the 
spread of the disease, if a person is found suffering he 
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should be sent to Long Island. I think they follow the 
recognized treatment there as far as possible for the benefit 
of the patient and for the benefit of the community, and until 
the city does provide a hospital for the treatment of the dis- 
ease I think they should be sent to Long Island. 

Q. Why shouldn’t these people go to Rutland ? 

A. Rutland is for the class of patients who have that 
only in the incipient stage; and, again, at Rutland they 
require the payment of $4 aweek. There is no free treat- 
treatment at Rutland, and people who apply to us are 
generally destitute and in a more advanced stage, and Rut- 
land, even if they were willing to take them, could not care 
for all the cases; they have not the hospital facilities ; 
they are limited there, and they certainly could not provide 
for one-twentieth of the cases in Massachusetts. 

@. Why are persons with settlements in other cities sent 
to Long Island ? 

A. Because the law compels the official in charge to send 
them there. If the person has a settlement in some other 
city or town and should be residing in Boston, or staying 
here temporarily, and needs treatment, it is mandatory upon 
the officials to give it to him pending the determination of 
his settlement and the lability of that city or town for his 
support. 

(. Are there many such cases? 

A. Notagreat many. Not over twenty-five in the course 
of a year. ‘There may be more, and may be a little less. 

(). How do the cities or towns pay for such persons ? 

A. Whena person is admitted to the almshouse, the in- 
formation is sent to the city or town in which he has a legal 
settlement, and at the end of every quarter a bill is sent at 
the rate of $3 a week for the support of the patient while at 
the institution. 

(. Are we obliged to pay to other cities or towns for 
persons who have settlements in Boston? 

A. Just the same as they have to pay us. 

Q. Can you state the amount? 

A. The usual amount is $3 a week. That is what we 
pay and also what other cities or towns pay us. 

(. Is there any distinction on Long Island between 
patients for whom some payment is made and free patients ? 

A. No distinction, and there should not be any made. 
Long Island is not an institution that is run for revenue. 
Because a person has a settlement in some other city or town, 
and that city or town is legally liable for the payment of his 
board, is no reason why he should receive any better treat- 
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ment than a person who has the same right but who has a 
settlement in this city. ‘ 

Q. Is it your judgment that there should be no difference 
made between such paying patient and others ? 

A. It is my judgment; yes. 

Q. Do you remember the mental and physical condition 
of William Munroe when you last saw him? 

A. Ido, very well. 

Q. Will you please state what it was ? 

A. He was in a very bad condition, and he was weak 
mentally. In fact, he was very delirious and he was thor- 
oughly exhausted. In fact, it has always been a mystery to 
me how a man in his condition was ever able to reach our 
office. That is to say, how a man so thoroughly exhausted 
was able to be up and be around and not in bed. He was so 
bad that a physician was summoned and he was given a 
stimulant. 

Q. Can you state anything in regard to William Mc Watt? 
What was done in regard to getting him admitted to Long 
Island ? 

A. He appeared to have consumption, and two days after 
he was admitted to Long Island I wrote a letter to Dr. Hart- 
well, the superintendent, requesting that an examination be 
made of him, and if, in his opinion, he was a suitable patient to 
go to Rutland he should send word to me. I had in the mean- 
time arranged with the Soldiers’ Relief Department that they 
would guarantee the payment of his board. I know that 
after being sent to the office of the Rutland Sanitarium the 
officials of the Pauper Institutions Department did everything 
they possibly could to hasten his admission by letters and 
other ways, and if there was any delay in his being admitted 
there the responsibility for the delay was entirely upon the 
officials of the State Sanitarium, and not upon anybody at- 
tached to the Pauper Institutions Department. 

Q. And where is Mr. McWatt now? 

A. He is now, I understand, in the State Sanitarium. 

Q. In your judgment, do you consider that there has been 
an increase in the number of seriously ill persons sent to Long 
Island requiring hospital care and nursing in the last five 
years ? 

A. Ishould say yes. The hospital facilities down there 
have grown, and in former years we did not have any such 
hospital as we have now. It was regarded more as an alms- 
house. People suffered more, and the thing had not broad- 
ened out. As time grew it broadened out, and people knew 
more about it. 
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@. And you have more applications than formerly ? 

A. I think so; yes. 

Q. Do you keep a record of all the persons admitted to 
Long Island? 

A. Yes, we do. 

(. Then I suppose you are familiar with the records of 
many of the persons who have testified in this investigation ? 

A. Ido not know as I would recall them by name, but I 
know of the records of a great many in a general way. 

Q. Do you think you can tell in a.general way, without 
giving any names, what proportion of those persons have a 
penal record ? 

Alderman NoLAn. —- Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What was the question ? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I asked if the witness was aware of the 
number of persons, without mentioning any names, who have 
testified, who have penal records — not criminal. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I think you ought to take each indi- 
vidual. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — That I would not wish to do, 

The CHAIRMAN. — Then it is not admissable. 

Alderman NoutAn.—I think you should be specific or 
leave it out altogether. 

Mrs. Lrincotn. — I do not wish to be specific. 

@. In regard to the consumptives’ hospital, have you had 
any expression of opinion from patients who have been sick 
there in regard to the treatment they have received? 

A. Yes, I have from several. I recall one in particular 
who spoke very highly of the treatment he received. 

Q. Was he satisfied with the treatment he received ? 

A. He was satisfied with the treatment he received and 
was afterward admitted to the Rutland Sanitarium and 
became cured, I believe. 

@. Did what? 

A. Became well. 

@. Became well. When other hospitals apply to you 
for the transfer of their patients, are we obliged to take 
those patients, or is there any other place to which they can 
be sent? 

A. No; there is no other place that they can be sent. 

Mrs. LINcoLn. —I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN.— Any questions by members of the 
committee ? 

@. (By Alderman Nouan.) Mr. Gaynor, what do you 
say your position is in that institution ? 

A. Iam in charge of what is called the Settlement Divi- 
sion of the Institution Registration Department. 
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Q. That is a clerical position ? 

A. Yes, clerical and executive. 

@. Have you any medical knowledge — experience — or 
have you studied medicine ? 

A. None whatever. 

Q. Do you consider yourself competent to judge of the 
condition of a patient suffering from tuberculosis ? 

A. No, only what general knowledge I have obtained 
from reading and from observation — from, say, ten or 
fifteen years’ observation. 

(. Are your services considered when the examinations 

are being made by medical men of applicants for entrance 
into the institution ? 
A. Notatall. Only if a man’s physical condition was 
such as to appear to me, which has often happened, that it 
would endanger his health to have to move that man some 
distance, for instance, to remove him to the state hospital, 
away off, or have him wait several hours till the boat went 
to Long Island, I certainly would not take that man, but 
would have him go to some other hospital. 

Q. Do you consider that your experience as a physician 
would warrant you in taking a patient and deciding whether 
or not he had tuberculosis ? 

A. Certainly not. 

@. What proportion do you think of the tuberculosis 
patients admitted in a year require medical treatment ? 

A. Ishould say five-sixths. I should say pretty nearly 
all are in need of medical treatment in some form or other. 
Of course, a person suffering from the effects of a debauch 
needs medical treatment. 

@. Do you have anything to do with the administration 
of the island ? ; 

A. Not at all. 

Q. Do you visit there very often? 

A. No. Two years ago I visited there about twice a 
month. : 

Q. Well, within the last two years ? 

A. Ihave not visited Long Island except with the com- 
mittee. 

@. So that you would not be in a position to know the 
condition of things as they are to-day on the island, to pass 
judgment on it? 

A. No; only I know that the hospital has grown and I 
know what the inmates tell me. | 

Q. The only knowledge you have of it is what the 
applicants tell you, you say ? 
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A. Exactly. 

Q. You say there are more applicants now than formerly. 
What do you mean by formerly? What time? 

A. Say, since 1897 there are more sick persons who apply 
for admission. 

Q. Do you know how many applicants you had in the 
last two years who were admitted ? 

A. I should say 850. I may be a few out of the way, 
but not much. 

@. You said in answer to a question of Mrs. Lincoln that 
you had one applicant a day who was an ambulance patient ? 

A. I said it would be a fair average; they would average 
one a day; so, in the course of a year, we had from 300 to 
400 patients to move in the ambulance. | 

Q. What is the nature of the diseases as a general thing? 

A.” Mostly specific diseases and consumption and paralysis 
of various sorts. 

@. You spoke about non-residents. If a man is a non- 
resident, couldn’t he be sent to Tewksbury as well as to Long 
Island ? 

A. Tewksbury has a hospital maintained by the state for 
persons who have no settlement in any city or town in Massa- 
chusetts ; but when we know that a person has a settlement, 
or if that settlement has been acknowledged, we send them 
to Long Island, and if we are in doubt about the settlement, 
then we send them to the state hospital. 

(. A person who has a settlement in Boston is entitled 
to go to Long Island. If he is a non-resident of Boston and 
has no proof of settlement here, where does he go? 

A. He is sent to Long Island if he has a known settle- 
ment in any city or town if his condition requires it. If he 
has no settlement, and his condition is such that it requires 
treatment, we do not hesitate for a moment in sending him 
and inquiring in regard to the settlement afterward. 

@. And in case you send him to Tewksbury ? 

A. If he can be transferred there with safety it is done. 

(). How long have you known Mr. Munroe? 

A. Ihave known him off and on to be admitted — I can 
recall him as far back as 1900. 

@. Have you any knowledge or experience with brain 
diseases as a medical man ? 

A. No, only I see more cases of insanity probably than 
the. ordinary individual, because I have to do with the com- 
mitment of the insane. 

(. That is to say, you thought Mr. Munroe was insane? 

A. No. Isaid he appeared weak mentally. I think he 
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is defective mentally for this reason, that he is so thoroughly 
exhausted physically that his brain is affected; I do not think 
there is blood and flesh enough to him properly to feed the 
brain. He has been in the Boston Insane Hospital. I do 
not think that his physical condition was such that he would 
have been kept there, but he has been down there since, and 
I think now he is defective, and in fact some of the doctors 
with whom [ have talked think so also. 

Q. He was discharged from the Pierce Farm after being 
there two months ? 

A. He was discharged as improved. 

@. I have not seen the discharge, but I have inferred 
from the fact that he was discharged that he has got along 
pretty well. Do you think he is mentally unbalanced or a 
little unsettled ? 

A. JI think he is slightly defective mentally. “There 
are a number of persons who are slightly defective mentally 
and it is not well to send them to an insane hospital 
always. He is harmless to himself and harmless to others. 
In an insane hospital he would be under far more restraint 
than he would be at Long Island; he could not roam 
around and be where the other patients are, and where there 
are sick patients, whereas he can roam around and live out 
of doors cn Long Island, and he may not be in the hospital. 

Q. Do you know whether he has been examined by any 
other doctor or by Dr. Jelly? 

A. I think not. I think Dr. Jelly, when he has visited 
the island, inquired for him and has seen him. 

Q. What makes you think he is a little insane? 

A. From his rambling, incoherent talk, from his laughing 
and crying spells. I have observed him before. I said I had 
a knowledge of Munroe since 1900, but recall having a 
knowledge several years prior to that. He has always come 
to us in a very weak and exhausted condition, and in fact 
that is why he seeks admission to the almshouse — on 
account of his exhausted condition. 

Q. Do they very often admit insane patients to Long 
Island? 

A. We never intentionally send an insane patient to 
Long Island, except in the case of an old person who is pretty 
senile and who can be treated as well at Long Island as any 
other hospital. They do not like to send a person seventy- 
five years of age to an insane hospital. 

Q. J understood you to say that Munroe was discharged, 
not as cured, but improved, but then was returned to Long 
Island in that state ? 
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A. I said I thought Munroe was discharged from the 
Boston Insane Hospital as improved. That does not mean to 
say that he was cured. He can be improved and then apply 
to us and be sent to Long Island. 

(. But you have a medical examination in the office here 
before they are admitted ? 

A. Not unless in my judgment it is necessary. 

Q. Do the patients when they are discharged from the 
institution have to report to the office of the department ? 

Rue No; sir: 

Q. You do not have an opportunity of seeing them then 
after they are discharged ? 

teeN'O, Sir Oftentimes they reapply, of course. 

The CHAIRMAN, — Any questions by any member of the 
committee ? 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. Gaynor, how do you know 
at the time where to send the applicants for admission ? 

A. In the first place, it depends entirely on their physical 
condition. As I say, if a person’s health would be endangered 
by sending him to the state hospital, we do not do that, but 
send them to Long Island, and then it depends on whether 
they have a legal settlement. If they have a legal settlement 
we send them to Long Island. If they have no legal settle- 
ment we send them to Tewksbury. ° 

@. Can’t you send them to the Charlestown Almshouse ? 

A. The Charlestown Almshouse is a home for aged 
people, people — mostly married couples—who are not in need 
of hospital treatment. The population of the Charlestown 
Almshouse remains the same year after year. J suppose the 
average population is about 150, and has been for the last 
ten years. 

@. Do you know of any patients at Long Island who have 
a legal residence in Boston and have folks or friends, rela- 
tives, and so forth? And if so, do any of them pay board 
down there? 

A. Yes, there are a few cases. Jn a great many cases 
we have a number of old people who are not what would be 
called ordinary persons, but for some reason or other they do 
not desire to live with their relatives, and cannot get along 
with their daughter-in-law or son-in-law, and so they seek 
admission to the almshouse, and we feel when they are in 
that condition and their relatives can afford to pay some- 
thing for their support they should do so. There are very 
few cases of that kind — probably not over three at the most 
— that I know of. 

Q. Do you remember having admitted this Young down 
there —a young fellow named Young? 
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A. Ido not remember exactly, but I remember about his 
being admitted, and why he was admitted, and so forth. 

(. Do you know whether his board was paid by his rela- 
tives or not? : 

A. It was not. No. 

@. Was he admitted at the request of his relatives ? 

A. He was admitted either at his own request or at the 
request of the Children’s Department. Either of those two. 
I do not recall which now. 

(). Are there many other cases of that kind? 

A. You mean of the same disease ? 

(. No; but cases where men are admitted, or young men 
or young women admitted to the institution, having relatives 
in the city — say, a father or mother? 

A. By all means, persons suffering with the trouble he is 
suffering with are admitted, not only for their own benefit, 
but for the benefit of the community. His relatives were 
not able to give him the treatment necessary for his condition. 
It was impossible to get the treatment. ‘There is no place 
in the city where he could get treatment, and his folks were 
destitute. Otherwise, if he were able to pay for his treat- 
ment, he would not have been sent there. 

Alderman NoLan. —I just want to set myself Rint on 
one question. You say there are a larger number of appli- 
cants now than there were in 1895? 

The Wurness.—I say, alderman, there are a larger 
number of sick applicants. No. As far as the sick are con- 
cerned there were more persons admitted to Long Island in 
that year than there were last year or any year since the 
trustees have taken it. I think it is easy to fix that number 
from the number of able-bodied men who have been admitted 
—the well individuals who have been admitted from one to 
ten times during a year, and who have gone to Long Island 
for a very short time. The number of sick, I say, are 
greater. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) I see 1,352 were admitted 
in 1892, and in 1900 — 

A. You will notice as you read down from 1895 there 
were less admissions in number than in the former five years. 

Q. The number of patients, applicants, about average 
every year. There isn’t a difference of over twenty or thirty 
people in the entire ten years. 

A. Bear in mind the different classes who went down 
there — the number of strong, able-bodied men who have 
been admitted ten times in one year. Now we do not pursue 
that policy. 
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Mrs. Lincoty.— Miss Morse desires me to call your 
attention to the fact that there were many adimissions that 
were for the first time. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Taking it from year to year, I cannot 
see where there is a much larger number going down now 
than there was then; that is, taking what we presume to be 
the able-bodied people — those who go out after a short time 
— taking those from year to year, I cannot see where there 
is such a great increase. 

The Witness. — The way to judge that is this: We 
have a hospital that has grown in the last five years, and the 
hospital now is overcrowded, and whereas they had limited 
facilities and they could not treat the same number of hos- 
pital cases five years ago they can now. And that is on 

what I base my judgment. 
QQ. The increased hospital facilities give a better chance 
to treat a larger number who are in need of it? 

A. There is no reason why, because it happened to be 
the almshouse hospital, it should be conducted any differ- 
ently from any other hospital. It is in the interest of 
humanity to give the sick poor the best of hospital treat- 
ment. 

Q. (By Mr. Doppins.) Have you applications from 
people out of town, or their friends, who pay their board ? 

A. No, sir; we may have had pg but as a rule we 
reject them. 

Q. There have been some sent down there, have there 
not? 

A. Ido not recall any; no, sir. 

Q. You have not had applications down there from per- 
sons who were recommended by any of the trustees ? 

A. Not unless they have a settlement in the city of 
Boston. There have none been sent there who have no set- 
tlement in the city of Boston. Paid patients are not sent 
to Long Island unless they have a legal settlement in this 
state. I know there have been none admitted to the Long 
Island Hospital in my experience from out of town, simply 
because payment was made for them there, without their 
having a legal settlement in this state. 

Q. I think our books show that there have been. 

A. You will find people who have been admitted, some 
state case, or persons who have been admitted whose 
relatives will pay their board, but those persons have a settle- 
ment in this state; but no persons have been sent who have 
not a settlement in this state, simply because they paid 
board. 
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Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) Have you visited the hospital 
on Long Island ? 

A. I have. 

Q. Do I understand that there are 850 admissions annu- 
ally ? 

A. I should say yes. I should say the admissions last 
year were 800 — about. 

Q. You spoke of sending people to the State Hospital at 
Tewksbury, the hospital maintained by the state at Tewks- 
bury. What was the former name of Tewksbury ? 

A. It was formerly known as the Tewksbury Almshouse 
_ Hospital, I think. 

(. And what is the name now? 

A. It is now called the State Hospital. 

Q. Do vou know why that change was made? 

A. Well, I suppose the name sounded harsh and they 
had to eliminate the word because it may have kept people 
away from seeking admission there. I suppose the desire is 
to attract and relieve people and not to turn them away, and 
the word may have sounded harsh and they eliminated it for 
that reason. 

@. Do you know whether there is a hospital at Tewks- 
bury ? 

Se Ape aivies: 

Q. With many patients ? 

A. Idonot know how many patients there are in the 
hospital. I think it is safe to say it has at least seven or 
eight hundred. 

Q. Is that an institution similar in its character to Long 
Island ? | 

A. Exactly the same as Long Island, only it is main- 
tained by the state, and Long Island is maintained by the city. 

Mrs. LincoLtn. — That is all. Thank you, Mr. Gaynor. 


Dr. GEORGE BURGESS MAGRATH — Sworn. 


The CHAIRMAN. — You may be seated, doctor, if you 
want to. 

The Witness. — Thank you, Mr. Chairman; I am a little 
more used to standing and talking, and with your consent I 
will stand. 

Q.. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Dr. Magrath, are you the path- 
ologist of Long Island ? 

AG Dam. 

Q. Do you have regular duties there? 

A= dal, 
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(). Will you please state these duties to the committee ? 

A. Briefly, the duties of the pathologist, which I attempt 
to fulfil, are those of the director of the pathological labora- 
tory. The pathological laboratory has for its function 
—it aids in the diagnosis of the disease and, to a certain 
extent, in the treatment through what it is able to bring about 
by way of assistance to the house physician and others, who 
are themselves engaged directly in bedside work, more spe- 
cific diagnosis so far as the hospital laboratory is concerned ; 
the diagnosis of diseases is furthered by the use of the 
microscope in connection with bacteriological work in con- 
nection with the diagnosis of tumors and other specimens 
received from the operating-room and from the chemical 
tests of various sorts which are made in this same laboratory. 
Some of this work is done by the house officers under the 
direction of the pathologist; some of it is done by the path- 
ologist himself and, I may add further, through post-mortem 
work, which is another important division of the work done 
in the pathological laboratory. 

@. Are your services a benefit to that hospital, Dr. Ma- 
erath ? 

A. I hope they are. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I think that could be answered better 
by the superintendent or the trustees. 

Q. Are they of benefit to the patients in the hospital? 

A. The hospital laboratory — 

The CHAIRMAN. — It certainly is a benefit when he is 
getting $500 a year. 

The WITNESS (continuing). — The pathological laboratory 
of the modern hospital does benefit through the practice of 
various methods, which are partly microscopic in their char- 
acter — aids in the diagnosis of the disease —in obtaining a 
correct diagnosis —the direct preliminary to proper treat- 
ment, and, therefore, every step which is taken for the cor- 
rect diagnosis of the disease is in itself, I am sure, for the 
benefit of the patient, in so far as it enables him to have at 
the hands of those who are treating him more nearly appro- 
priate treatment than might otherwise be the case. In brief, 
then, in answer to that question, it may be said that a patho- 
logical laboratory is of benefit in a direct way to the sick 
people for the reason stated. If I have not made that clear 
I shall be very glad to try to at a later moment. 

Q. Why is post-mortem work done at all in connection 
with the Long Island Hospital? 

A. Post-mortem work is carried on in that hospital, as in 
other well organized hospitals, in order that those who are 
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in charge of —in the first place, in order that those who have 

been in immediate charge of the patients who die may learn, if 
possible, from the further study of the case after death, more 
about it. In other words, to gain additional knowledge, partic- 
ular knowledge with regard to each and every case from such 
post-mortem examination, which knowledge may be of direct 
value in the cure of other cases; and such examination may 
bring to those who witness it increased knowledge. Thatisa 
general statement which is practically true—that every 
post-mortem examination witnessed by a physician may 
bring to him increased knowledge, and thereby make him a 
that much better physician in the treatment of other cases. 
That is the direct benefit to the sick. Further, it is by post- 
mortem examinations, and the study of diseases as rendered 
possible by post-mortem examinations, that the general sum 
of knowledge in medical science is increased. Every increase 
in the sum of knowledge in medical science is sooner or later 
of benefit to those who are sick. The extension of the oppor- 
tunity to learn, which is offered by these post-mortem exam- 
inations in this, and in other hospitals as well, is valuable to 
the physicians in charge —the physicians and hospitals — 
and the extension of these opportunities further encourages 
the medical students in our colleges and in itself is a further 
benefit; a benefit is derived through that channel because the 
knowledge which these undergraduates derive therefrom is 
put into practical use later on. The function of every hospi- 
tal is first of all and primarily the cure of the sick, and sec- 
ondly to render whatever assistance it may in increasing the 
sum of knowledge of medical science; and it is because of 
that latter part of its usefulness that undergraduate instruc- 
tion has been carried on in this hospital and other hospitals 
all over the world. 

Q. There has been a great deal of discussion in regard to 
autopsies. Will you state to the committee what is an 
autopsy, and wherein it differs from dissection ? 

A. An autopsy, or post-mortem examination, consists in 
the inspection of the several cavities of the body, made by a 
proper incision, usually a single median longitudinal incision 
of the chest and abdomen, and the contents of the cavities, 
that is, the different organs occupying them, and such inspec- 
tion with the accompanying description of changes, if any, 
which are found present, together with the subsequent, when 
necessary, microscopic examination of portions, minute por- 
tions, of these organs, or further anatomical study of such 
organs, properly described constitutes a post-mortem exam- 
ination. And in this hospital the post-mortem is a matter of 
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record. I hope to make clear exactly in what a post-mortem 
examination consists, and to make apparent that anatomical 
dissection as practised in the dissecting-room of medical 
schools, without describing it, is entirely different, which I 
assure you it is. 

Q. Will you tell the committee who is responsible for 
the manner in which autopsies are performed ? 

A. JI am myself responsible. I am myself responsible 
for the manner in which autopsies are performed in the 
me Island Hospital. 7 
Do you keep a record of all the autopsies ? 

I do. 

How many autopsies were performed last year ? 

The current year of 1902, 130. 

How many of these were with the consent of relatives 
or friends ? 

A. One hundred and fifteen. 

@. How many were performed under the law to deter- 
mine the cause of death? 

A. The remaining number — fifteen. 

Q. In the course of the same year? 

A. In the course of the same year. 

Q. Where are the autopsies performed ? 

A. They are performed in the post-mortem room in the 
hospital, which I think the committee is aware, is situated 
as an annex to the morgue. It is the receiving-room for the 
dead bodies — a small room attached to the morgue. 

Q. Is the present morgue satisfactory to you as patholo- 
gist ? 

A. No, I cannot say that it is. 

(J. Will you please state why not? 

A. In the first place the position of the building is 
wholly unsuitable. It is fortuitous and accidental. It was 
placed there many years ago, I have no doubt, as a convenient 
place for the morgue, but, as it now stands, the position is 
exceedingly objectionable. Further, it is at best but a crude 
building, as the committee, I think, are aware —or such at 
least as have visited it. The operating table is without run- 
ning water, and it is without a complete system of drainage 
from the operating table. Further, it is wholly remote from 
the pathological laboratory. That is a disadvantage which 
in modern hospitals is avoided by having all the pathological 
laboratory work, post-mortem work included, done and 
attended to practically under the same roof, as, for example, 
in the Boston City Hospital. 

Q. Is anew morgue to be constructed? 


OPOPO 
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A. Iso understand. 

Q. Can you state any fact with regard to the morgue? 

A. The existing building’ 

Yes. Why it is unsatisfactory for the keeping of 
ponies! and so on. 

A. To elaborate upon what I have already said: It is a 
building, the refrigerating department of which is primitive; 
it is not a well insulated building, and it is difficult at best 
to keep a suitably low temperature. To my knowledge there 
has not followed as the result of this anything by the way of 
nuisance, though I have had occasion during the last five 
years to be in and out of the building on an average between 
two and three times a week, and there was only one occasion 
upon which the building was a source of offence. That had 
nothing to do with refrigeration however. 

@. Can you state anything in regard to that case ? 

A. That occasion followed the exhumation of a body 
upon the demand of relatives, and, owing to some accident 
or other in connection with the carrying case, so I under- 
stand, the exhumed body was not sent to the undertaker — 
not taken in charge of by the undertaker upon the same day 
of the exhumation, and the receiving case was put in the re- 
ceiving-room of the morgue, and there it stood. That occa- 
sion was followed by a very disagreeable condition of things 
in the morgue, as I remember. 

@. Will you please tell the committee how you leave a 
body when you finish an autopsy, whether it is in good condi- 
tion and properly handled afterwards ? 

A. After the post-mortem examination is completed the 
restoring of the body to its original condition is left in charge 
by me of the house officer, who is detailed, and whose duty ‘it 
is on that particular occasion to act as my assistant. Who- 
soever it is returns to their position the viscera which have been 
removed for inspection, and prepares the body for the re- 
clothing by the orderly by closing the long median incision 
by sewing. At times I attend to those duties myself, but 
only rarely ; that portion is detailed to the house officer of the 
service in which this particular case falls. It is his duty to 
restore, as I say, the body to its natural condition and to 
cover it. The cleansing of the body, the table, and the 
room, the re-clothing of the cadaver and the restoring to 
the ice-chest is the duty, and it is at the present time, of the 
orderly. 

Q. When a body has been autopsied and is cared for in 
this way, can you say whether it is disfigured in any sense 
of the word? 


ie 
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A. No; itis not. If such were the case, I feel very sure, 
for example, the possibility of making a post-mortem examin- 
ation on private cases, or in cases other than upon bodies 
such as naturally go to the medical school, would be out of 
the question. The post-mortem examination in no sense 
entails the disfiguring of the body. 

. Some testimony has been adduced here as to incisions 
that have been made to procure autopsies. Have you any 
idea to what they refer? 

A. Ihave not; unless it be in the absence of the patholo- 
gist, who was on the way to the hospital, the house physician 
or medical officer may have begun the post-mortem examina- 
tion. 

@. Do you perform autopsies elsewhere ? 

pe 1 0: 

@. Where? 

A. At the Carney Hospital, South Boston; Emergency 
Hospital; at the Baptist Hospital, in Roxbury ; the Faulkner 
Hospital in Jamaica Plain, and in private. 

@. Have you ever seen bodies in the morgue in a bad 
condition, except this one that you have spoken of ? 

A. Not in such a condition of decomposition as would 
give rise to offence; I mean, to be evil-smelling. The 
discoloration of the skin of the abdomen at times, and pos- 
sibly the face — I mean to say the discoloration which is due 
to decomposition of the blood, the decomposition of the iron 
in the blood and hydrogen sulphide, which is a gas, produce a 
very marked discoloration, but not associated with dissolu- 
tion of the soft parts, or what would generally be called 
putrefaction. Such discoloration is not uncommon in morgues 
which are not provided with a first-rate refrigerating appa- 
ratus. You see it very commonly in other hospitals. 

Q. Have you ever been present when religious services 
were held in the morgue? 


A. Ihave; yes. 

Q. Will you state who held them? 

A. Mr. Toulmin, one of the chaplains. 

@. Do you bring students to Long [sland ? 

Aro tl+do: 

@. Are you the only one who does ? 

A. Iam not; no. 

(). When do the students come? 

A. These students are members of the Harvard Medical 


School, either of the second-year class or the class which is 
in session during the summer. The first named, the second- 
year students, witness autopsies at the Long Island Hospital 
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as they do at the Massachusetts General and City Hospitals 
during the months of October, November, December and 
January. The visits which they make to the hospital are 
with the pathologist and are made during the forenoon. 
They are not made at stated intervals but only at such times 
as the pathologist has a post-mortem examination to perform 
there, and to which he brings these students for the purpose 
of instruction. 

@. Will you state whether the students are of any expense 
to the Long Island institution ? 

A. I know of none which can possibly be entailed by 
their coming. 

(. Where do those students come from ? 

A. From the medical department of Harvard University. 

Q. Do you receive any fees from these students ? 

A. No; I am paid only — my remuneration comes wholly 
from the Harvard University. I may state by way of 
explanation that members of the summer course, to whom 
the various courses are given, are members of the university 
and are in the summer school and are charged the fee for the 
course, whatever it happens to be. Such fee is paid to the 
secretary at the school, in the medical building, and such 
portion of the fee as belongs to him comes later in the year 
through the bursar of the university to the instructor. 

'Q. Of what use is it to give these instructions to students 
outside of lectures ? 

A. The usefulness, it seems to me, lies in the effect upon 
the instructor. My department, for example — no one would 
attempt to say that the hospital is directly benefited by the 
visits of the students; it is indirectly benefited in these 
ways; it is the source of encouragement, even, I may say, of 
stimulation to one who is performing routine duties to have 
a certain amount of instruction to perform while attending to 
those duties. Further, there is the indirect advantage to the 
Long Island Hospital from the —instruction which is given 
in the demonstration by the pathologist, arising from the fact 
that it brings the hospital into wider knowledge amongst 
medical students. This knowledge has also, in the past four 
or five years —this increased knowledge coming to the 
students from the visits made with me, as well as with other 
instructors, has made an increased demand for the services of 
the hospital in the competitive examinations, and there is an 
increase in the demand and improvement in the quality of 
the men making that demand. That I regard as a definite 
consequence upon the giving of instruction within the hos- 
pital. 
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Q. How long have you been connected with the Long 
Island Hospital, Dr. Magrath? 

A. I was appointed in 1898 — five years. 

Q. And are you now a member of the visiting staff? 

A. Iam. 

Q. Is it customary to have a visiting staff connected with 
other hospitals ? 

A. Itis, to my knowledge. 

Q. Is the visiting staff of benefit to the inmates of Long 
Island ? 

A. I believe the visiting’ staff is a benefit, for I believe 
that the existence of such a staff tends to systematize and 
regulate and improve —it raises the standard of medical 
work done in any hospital. If I did not believe this I 
should find it hard to see how our modern, well regulated 
hospitals are benefited. Any improvement of the modern 
hospital is a benefit to the sick people within it. 

Q. Is the training school for nurses a benefit to the 
patients there ? 

A. I believe it is so; ves. 

Q. So far as you observe them, do the nurses do good 
work ? 

A. Inever have observed neglect, but to the contrary I 
have observed a great deal of what I consider careful atten- 
tion, although my duties are not to a great extent in the 
wards, my visiting the hospital has enabled me to familiarize 
myself to a certain degree with their work. 

Q. You say you are also connected with the Boston City 
Hospital ? 

A. I will correct that. Not with the Boston City 
Hospital. 

Q. I thought you did. Well, with the Carney Hospital. 

A. The Carney Hospital; yes. 

Q. Do you receive a different class of cases at the Long 
Island Hospital and the Carney Hospital than elsewhere ? 

A. At the Carney Hospital a small proportion of the 
cases are chronic diseases, but great demand is made upon 
that hospital as well as other hospitals for beds for acute 
diseases, and by virtue of that there is but little space left 
for chronic cases, which make up the larger part of our 
population and cases at Long Island. 

(. In the five years that you have been connected with 
the Long Island Hospital have you seen improvement there ? 

A. I think there has been a very general increase in the 
medical atmosphere of the hospital; there is more of the 
hospital distinctly, to make a general statement, than there 
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was five or six years ago. I visited the hospital I think first 
in 1896 as a student. 

Q. Do you consider the pathological laboratory a benefit 
to the patients of the hospital ? 

A. ‘Ido. I have tried to explain through what channels 
I regard that part of the hospital equipment as being active. 

@. Are examinations made of the conditions of living 
patients in that laboratory ? 

A. They are, continually. 

@. Are you a member of the staff, and as such, do you 
appoint the house officers ? 

A. Iam a member of the staff, and I have a vote at the 
time of the nomination of house officers. 

@. Are they appointed at Long Island as they are in 
other hospitals ? 

A. They are upon the basis of a competitive examination. 

@. Do you have less difficulty than formerly in procuring 
members for that? 

Ax Wie: do. 

@. What is the advantage to the hospital of this system 
— having house officers ? 

A. The unpaid house officer ? 

Q. Yes? 

A. As far as I am qualified to answer, I may say that this 
system brings into the service of the hospital men who are 
selected upon the basis of a competitive examination, who as 
yet have had no great degree of practical experience in 
handling the sick and treating disease, who have much to 
learn, but who are glad to give in exchange for the oppor- 
tunity and for their maintenance, their best work for a year, 
or possibly two years, under the direction of specialists, who 
act as their teachers — give their best services in bedside 
work. If it were not for this system, I do not see how the 
modern hospital, with the great demands which are made 
upon the house physicians in connection with other duties 
at the bedside and in the laboratory, and their duties are 
manifold, could possibly secure them save at large expense. 

Q. Do you believe, Dr. Magrath, that the majority of the 
persons on Long Island are feeble and require some medical 
care, as far as you have observed ? 

A. As far as [have observed, I shouldsay so; yes. Ihave 
no personal knowledge of the population inside, but so far as 
I know am well aware as a member of the staff, that is the case. 

Q. Do you, as a member of the staff, believe im having a 
medical superintendent at the Boston Almshouse? 

A. Ido, most emphatically. 


pe eed eee 
~ .‘ 
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Mrs. Lrtncoun.— I believe that is all. Thank you. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) I would like to ask you, 
doctor, in what way you consider that the pathological 
‘laboratory is a benefit to the inmates of the institution? I 
think you have gone over that partially before, but I did not 
catch on. 

A. Iwill restate for the benefit of the alderman. 

@. I mean to the living inmates. 

A. The direct relation. The living riitas of the hospi- 
tal are sick people. ‘The sick people in order to be properly 
taken care of must have, first, the disease or diseases from 
which they are suffering diagnosed, and-should then, on the 
basis of that diagnosis, have appropriate treatment. The 
diagnosis nowadays in many diseases is dependent upon the 
microscope. I say “dependent upon.” We have learned in 
the course of two or three generations past that much more 
definite knowledge regarding the nature of any disease may 
be had with the microscope than formerly. Why, indeed, 
the microscope is brought practically into every-day use 

in the laboratory, first in making a bacteriological report in 
the case of infection of any sort whether it be diphtheria or 
some form of infectious disease. In our laboratory, at the 
present time, except for the diagnosis of tuberculosis, this does 
not make the greater part of our work. A person going 
under operation for a tumor is better off, and the surgeon 
can go about the operation more intelligently, if he is aware 
of the exact nature of the tumor, and surgeons nowadays 
demand a microscopic report before operating. Thirdly, the 
bacteriological work that forms a part of the laboratory work, 
which is partly microscopic and partly chemical, works 
towards the same end— towards the diagnosis of disease. 
So far as it determines the cause the laboratory is useful in 
the first place in establishing the diagnosis, and, second, 
through its usefulness in improving the quality of the skil' 
which the physicians in charge bring to bear upon the cases. 
I have striven to make the answer as direct as possible to 
the question, 

Q. About how many specimens of a tumor have you 
been called upon to give your opinion upon in the past year, 
in 1902? 

A. You refer to the Long Island Hospital ? 

Q. The Long Island Hospital. 

A. I can only guess, as far as precise figures are con- 
cerned I should have to turn to the records. I should think 
that in the past year probably there have been twenty-five 
surgical reports. That is,apart from the bacteriological reports. 
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@. How many cancers? Dr. Taylor spoke of cancers. 

A. Cancers operated upon, or cancers from which they 
have died? They would come under two heads, those from 
post-mortem examinations, and those from operations. I 
think four of that number might have been from malignant 
disease of some sort. JI could tell from the record. 

Q. How many cases of diphtheria did you have down 
there last spring ? 

A. I think there were some half-dozen ‘suspects,’ 
I think there was one positive case during the year. 

@. Did you have any cases of typhoid down there? 

A. There was one case of typhoid fever during the year 
1902. 

@. The committee wanted to know. Dr. Taylor attended 
on all those ? 

A. If I may interpolate or interject bere — the test, 
what is known as the bacteriological test for typhoid fever, is 
made in a great many cases in which the result is negative. 
This one case did show fever, and I think there was one 
death case during the year. 

Q. Do the visiting physicians go to the island in a body ? 

A. No; the members have different days for making the 
visits. I make four or five visits a week myself. 

@. Do your duties call you to the hospital very often, 
doctor ? 

A. My duties are practically in the hospital. I am 
occasionally called into the wards in consultation with the 
medical officer, or with some of his house officers who wish 
an opinion regarding a case. 

(). Only when you are called in consultation. 

A. I go about the wards very rarely, — except when I 
am called in consultation. 

. So you would not be in a position to speak regarding 
the qualifications of the nurses. 

A. Ihave had occasion in the past five years to enter the 
wards very frequently. I should say I passed through one 
or the other of the hospital wards once a week. 

@. Your knowledge is what you saw as you _ passed 
through ? 

A. Not from bedside work. I saw as I passed through 
the wards, and judged from that how well trained the nurses 
were or otherwise. 


> and 


Dr. ARTHUR S. HARTWELL — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lixcouy.) Dr. Hartwell, some question was 
raised in regard to one occasion when you and Dr. Wilkins 
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were away from the island together. Will you please state 
what you know in regard to that occasion ? 

A. Iwish to state that the only time that Dr. Wilkins 
and myself were away from the island together was on the 
oecasion when we visited the institution at Medfield'— the 
Medfield Insane Hospital. The object of the visit was to 
look into the methods of the transportation of food from 
the kitchen to the dining-rooms, and the different parts of 
the institution. We left in the morning and returned in the 
afternoon together. 

@. . Why did you visit this other institution ? 

A. Primarily for the benefit of the institution at Long 
Island. | 

Q. Was that the only occasion when you and Dr. Wilkins 
were away together. 

A. The only occasion, with the exception of possibly 
once or twice, when possibly Dr. Wilkins was on the way up. 
He might have been going down on one boat and I might 
leave Dr. Knowlton in charge of the institution, knowing 
that he would be there in a certain time, probably an hour 
or an hour and a half. But that might have happened once. 

Q. Will you state who was in charge of the island when. 
you were away on those occasions ? 

A. Dr. Knowlton. 

Q. Did you tell Dr. Knowlton that he would be in charge 
of the island ? 

Aceh. cid. 

Q. Did the other employees on the island understand Dr. 
Knowlton was in charge of it? 

A. They were not notified by me that he was in charge. 
Those I left in the office knew. 

Q. Was. Mr. Jacobs told Dr. Knowlton was in charge? 

A. He was. . 

Q. Was Mr. Jacobs in charge of the island ? 

A. He never was in charge of the island. 

Was he in charge on the occasion when you and Dr. 
Wilkins were away. 

A. He was not. 

Q. You are positive that you told Mr. Jacobs that Dr. 
Knowlton was in charge? 

A. What is it, please? 

Q. Are you positive that you told Mr. Jacobs that Dr. 
Knowlton was in charge? 

A. Iam positive. 

Q. Did Mr. Jacobs have a right to order supplies pom 
the city? 
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A. Only by orders from me — never on his own account. 
@. Mr. Jacobs testified that the farm hands were not 
elected from the civil service. Wiull you state whether or 
not, so far as you know, that is correct? 

A. I know it is not correct. I know that all the farm 
hands who were employed during my administration were 
employed through the civil service. Application was always 
made through the Civil Service Department at the State 
House for a farm hand. It very often happened that they 
had no applicants on their list, and on those occasions they 
would give me the right to employ anyone I saw fit, and 
send them to that department for registration, and they 
would be certified for the position; but no one was ever 
employed to fill those positions only by permission through 
the civil service in that way. 

@. So far as you know, has the civil service rule always 
been complied with ? 

A. It has. 

(). Mr. Jacobs also testified that two men came from 
Maine, a Mr. Elwell and Mr. Bond. Do you know about 
these men? 

A. = I do. 

@. Will you please state to the committee what you 
know about that? 

A. Both of these men were employed through the civil 
service. Application was made through the civil service for 
a farm hand. They could not certify a man for the position, 
and they gave me the right to employ whoever I could get. 
I employed Mr. Bond, because he had worked on the island 
before, and I knew he was avery good man. I employed 
Mr. Elwell on the recommendation of other people who knew 
him as an excellent farmer, and they were both certified by 
the civil service. 

@. So that Mr. Teeter is not correct ? 

A. He is not correct ; no. 

(). What position did Mr. Jacobs hold at Long Island? 

A. Assistant bookkeeper. 

Q. And you say that he did not have the right to order 
supplies. If he ordered them, would it have been at his own 
instance, or under your direction as superintendent ? 

A. Only under my direction. 

Q. Mr. Jacobs testified about certain duties that he said 
he had in relation to bodies in the morgue. Will you state 
what duties he had, if any, in this matter ? 

A. He had no duties connected with the morgue. His 
duty was to do anything that I might ask him to, that is, in 
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a clerical way. I often talked with him or asked for the 
burial book to see how many bodies there were, and outside 
of that he never had any duties whatever connected with the 
morgue or the burial of bodies. 

Q. What instruction, if any, did he have from you as to 
bodies at the morgue ? 

A. He had no instruction, unless it was in some specific 
case, some minor detail that had nothing to do with the 
direct burial of the body. 

Q. Would any part of his duties take him to the morgue ? 

A. Yes; he might answer a telephone call as to some 
inquiry concerning a physician who might be in the morgue. 
He would go out there to deliver the message. Outside of 
that he had no duties. 

@. Something has been said about the renovation of 
Ward B. Will you please state what was done to disinfect 
Ward B after the removal of the patients to the consump- 
tives’ hospital ? 

A. After the ward was emptied all of the beds were 
taken apart and washed first with soap and water, and then 
a solution of carbolic acid of five per cent., the floor and the 
walls and all of the woodwork, in fact, all of the surface — 
the walls, the ceiling, the flooring — was washed thoroughly 
with soda water, and afterwards with a solution of corrosive 
sublimate one to two thousand —the walls were afterwards 
painted and the woodwork was varnished. In the sun-room 
all the wood was renewed and afterwards revarnished. The 
mattresses were — a great many of them condemned, destroyed 
or burned, and the bed clothing was sterilized. I think that 
includes everything. 

Q. The statement was made that the ward was only 
fumigated. Do you consider that it was properly dis- 
infected ? 

Fd C10. 

Q. Some question has been asked in regard to the classi- 


. fication of patients in the hospital. Would you lke to 


make a statement in regard to that? 

A. I would say that the opportunities for classification 
for diseases there are very meagre. Cases are classified as 
far as practical, when you consider the plan of the hos- 
pital. For instance, the aged and senile, that is, the old, 
the females suffering from senility, or old age, or demen- 
tia, are kept as far as possible in two wards, Ward L 
and Ward F. The females suffering from tuberculosis, 
or specific disease, are kept in-one ward, Ward H, that is, 
the contagious stages of specific disease. The surgical cases 
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of the females are kept as near as possible in Ward K, and 
the fourth in that are used for the more acute and the cleaner 
cases, the younger cases. One ward in the middle wing is 
used exclusively for diseases of children and for a lying-in 
room, and Ward E is used for the treatment of the same 
class of cases as the last ward in the east wing, for the younger 
and more acute cases, and also for the mothers who are look- 
ing after the children, the infants in the nursery. The male 
ward, Ward B, until the new hospital was built was used ex- 
clusively for tuberculosis. Sometimes the men suffering 
from old age and dementia would be put into Ward B. Since 
the tubercular patients were transferred the ward has been 
used, as near as it is practicable, for the care of the old and 
demented men, and there have been times when quite a few 
cases of tuberculosis or consumption have been treated there 
when the other building has been filled. There has not been 
room in the new hospital a great many times to accommodate 
all of the consumptives. On those occasions the remainder 
have been treated in Ward B. 

@. Do you remember about what time the hospital for 
consumptives was opened ? 

A. Well, it was in the fall of 1902. I think it was in 
September or October. 

@. And how promptly was that hospital filled ? 

A. It was filled immediately. 

Q. Do you consider the present hospital overcrowded ? 

A. You mean at the present time, or up to the first of — 

@. No, I mean —TI will put it in another way. What 
can you say concerning the request for additional hospital 
accommodations ? 

A. I think the accommodations at Long Island for the 
treatment of sickness are very meagre. They are ample in 
one way, but for the treatment of certain classes of diseases 
it is very lacking in facilities. Some of the wards are 
crowded, and there are more patients in them than there 
should be, Ward F and Ward L especially. 

Q. Are there patients in the men’s and women’s building 
who could with advantage be in the hospital ? 

A. Quite a number; yes. 

Q. What is the nature of the ailments of those men and 
women ? 

A. Most of them are, that is, a large percentage of them 
are suffering from nervous diseases, advanced forms of 
paralysis, quite a number of chronic disease of the heart, and 
chronic disease of the kidneys, a great many of them from 
simple old age, breaking up of the body generally. 
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Q. If we had more hospital accommodations, could a 
better scheme of classification be followed ? 

A. It could without any doubt. 

Q. Should you advise greater classification ? 

A. I should. 

Q. Should you advise the erection of a special ward for 
contagious disease? 

A. Yes, I should. 

Q. There has been something said about the treatment 
of out-patients on Sundays. What is the custom in regard to 
other hospitals on Sundays and holidays ? | 

A. Well, the custom at City Hospital—there are no 
patients treated there excepting those — 

Alderman NoutaAn.—I don’t think that is a proper 
question. They are isolated at Long Island from the rest of 
the world. I don’t think it is a fair question. They are all 
residents of Long Island, all living together. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What was the question ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I will put it this way. 

Q. Do you think there is any need for having the out- 
patient department open on Sunday ? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. That’s all I wanted to prove, sir. Have you any- 
thing to say about the watchman and his rounds? Will you 
state where he goes when he goes on his tour of inspection 
on the island? Some question has been raised in-regard to 
that. 

A. His duties are both inside and outside of the 
buildings. 

@. Suppose you describe what the usual round of the 
man is? I would like to have that cleared up. 

A. He makes several rounds of the buildings and grounds 
of the island during the night. Some of these rounds 
include the out-buildings, that is, the barn, the back wharf, 
the nurses’ home, the carpenter shop, paint shop and _ black- 
smith shop. Other trips those are omitted. The watch- 
clock registers the number of the box that he has visited and 
of course we know the situation of the numbers that are 
registered. His duty is both inside and out. 

Q. Do you consider that the island is sufficiently guarded 


at night ? 
A. -eI-do: 
Q. Does this watchman put in winds? 
A. He does. 
Q. At the different buildings? 
A. He does. | 
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Q. How many watchmen are now employed? 

Ae avs 

Q. Who are they, or who were they, when you left the 
island ? 

A. Mr. Garrity, and I cannot think of the other man’s 
hame now. 3 

Q. Have you anything to say about tuberculosis among 
cattle ? 

A. Tuberculosis has been found amongst the cattle of 
Long Island. Several tests have been made to find out 
whether or not they were infected and a certain number of 
them were found to be infected. Whenever an animal was 
killed there the body was opened to satisfy ourselves whether 
or not the diagnosis of tuberculosis which was made before 
death was correct. During my administration as superin- 
tendent two complete tests were made of the herd, one in 
1902, and one in 19058, and after the tests were made a 
certain number of the animals were killed and the bodies 
were examined afterwards, and lesions were found, if I am 
not mistaken, in every case but one, and in that one case 
there were suspicious areas in the lungs which were probably 
the beginning of tuberculosis. Dr. Burr, of the Board of 
Health, visited the island several times and I consulted him 
about the condition of the herd. He visited the island once 
when the foot and mouth disease was prevalent here in New 
England.’ At that time we had quite a long conversation 
about the condition of the animals. 

Q. Did you think that when the cows did not respond to 
the tests it was safe to use the milk? 

A. Ina general way, yes, unless we had other good rea- 
sons for thinking the test was not showing what we desired. 
Q. Did you consult Dr. Burr in regard to that matter? 

A. Yes. 

(). The use of the milk? 

A. Yes, we did. 

Q. Do you consider that the milk we are now using at 
Long Island is infected ? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. Is the milk that is used at Long Island used by every- 
body, officers and patients ? 

A. There is no discrimination. It is given out, most of 


it goes to the hospital and is used by patients and by doctors, — 


nurses and officers. 

Q. Have you ever known of any case of trouble resulting 
from what you should call infected milk at Long Island ? 

A. I never have. 
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Q. Howdo you think our herd of cows at Long Island 
compares with other herds? Are the cows in good condition ? 

A. I think they. compare very favorably. I think they 
are in exceptionally good condition physically compared with 
other herds I have seen in other institutions. . 

(J. Where have you seen other herds? At what other 
institutions ? | 

A. I have seen them at Tewksbury, I have seen them at 
Medfield, and I have seen them at Deer Island. 

@. And you think this herd compares favorably ? 

Pod dos 

@. Where is the herd pastured in the summer time? 

A. Itis pastured in the summer time on the west end of 
the island. 

Q. Did you make any effort last summer to prevent the 
inmates from going to that portion of the island used by the 
cows? 

A. Ll did ;*yes, 

Q. What was the result of that effort ? 

“A. Why, in a general way, it was satisfactory. There 
was a great deal of trouble to keep the people off of that 
part of the island. 

Q. What effort did you make to keep them off ? 

A. I had signs painted and erected there in three places 
across the island, on the fence, which is the dividing line 
between the cultivated portion of the farm and _ the 
pasturage. 

@. What was done with these signs ? 

A. They were attached to the fence—one at the road- 
way, which goes through practically the centre of the island, 
and one at either end towards the shore. 

Q. Were those signs left there? 

A. They were, for a certain time. Later on they were 
torn down, disfigured in one way or another. 

@. Did you make any rule when you were there that the 
inmates of the hospital for consumption should not go into 
the other buildings ? 

A. Why, I had a rule —a board with a printed notice, 
put up in the smokers’ hall of the men’s building, to the 
effect that the inmates of the hospital department were not 
allowed in that building —in that room, smokers’ hall. I 
spoke to several myself about their being there on differ- 
ent occasions. It was generally understood that they were 
not allowed there. The sign was there for some time. 

Q. Mr. Crowley testified that he was never told not to go 
into the men’s building because he was an inmate of the con- 
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sumptive’s hospital. Do you think that was generally un- 
derstood by inmates ? | 

Penlado. 

@. Some question has arisen in regard to a man who 
helps in the ward by the name of Charles Tolman. Will you 
state what is the nature of his ailment ? 

A. He is suffering from an ulcer on his leg, which was 
not healed, due to varicose veins. 

Q. Is that man suffering from contagious disease? 

PVN O, 

Q. Was there any objection to having him wait as an 
orderly in the wards ? 

A. There was no objection from the officials, and I never 
heard of any objection from the patients. 

@. Do you think he was capable of doing the work that 
was required of him ? 

Aw Ldo, 

(. A man named O’Brien has sobtifiedsa and has said that 
he expected to see the trustees. Was any effort ever made 
to prevent him from seeing the trustees ? 

A. No effort at all. 

Q. Could he have seen the trustees at any time? 

A. He could have seen them if he had made any effort 
to do it. I talked with O’Brien about that matter, and he 
told me that he wanted to see them, and I told him that 
there was no objection to his seeing them. He told me he 
was going to see them the following Tuesday. Whether he 
did-or not I never heard. | 

Q. Can you tell us anything about that man’s receiving 
hot air baths ? 

A. I cannot remember about his treatment; no. 

Q. Can you tell us anything about the burials at Long 
Island? Are shrouds always used ? 

A. They are. 

Q. And stockings? 

A. Shrouds and stockings, both. 

Q. Is there any distinction made between persons who 
are sent from Long Island to their friends and those who are 
buried at Long Island, in the matter of clothing? 

A. No, they are all prepared the same. The officers who 
prepare them have no means of knowing whether or not the 
bodies are to be sent away or buried on Long Island, and 
every body is laid out the same, with stockings and shroud, 
the ankles are tied together and the hands and forearms are 
tied, and a piece of sheeting tied under the chin, over the top 
of the head, to keep the jaw from dropping. 
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Q. Do you think the bodies are properly buried at Long 
Island ?- 

A, , Ido. 

Q. Do you think it is true that they are buried in wind- 
ing sheets ? 

A. Ido not think it is true; no. 

Q@. So far as you know, are the instructions always, that 
all bodies, both men and women, shall be clothed and decently 
buried ? 

A. I don’t understand the question. | 

Q. So far as you know, are instructions always given 
that the bodies of both men and women shall be decently 
clothed and properly buried ? 

A. They are, yes. 

Q. Have you sometimes felt that it would be desirable 
to have more paid assistants at Long Island? 

A. I have. 

@. In what respect? 

A. In the hospital. 

Q. Just what do you mean by that, doctor — orderlies or 
nurses ? 

A. The orderlies — male orderlies — more helpers to do 
the coarse work about the hospital, the cleaning, the heavy 
work, lifting, and carrying things about. <A great deal of it 
the officers depend upon the inmates to do, and you have to 
take your chance upon getting an inmate at that time. To- 
day there may be three or four able-bodied people who are 
able to do heavy work, and a week from to-day there might 
not be one, and you have to take your chance in filling those 
positions from that supply. 

@. You have been identified with the Long Island Hos- 
pital for some time Dr. Hartwell. Do you notice any differ- 
ence in the character of the population? Is it any more 
feeble than formerly ? 

A. It is very much more feeble than it was four years 
ago. I think the tendency is for the population of Long 
Island to become more feeble. There are very much fewer 
able-bodied men there now than there were three or four 
years ago. 

@. Do you consider the population of the almshouse 
more feeble also ? 

A. To a great extent, yes; much more so than it used to 
be several years ago. 

Q. Do you receive more hospital cases than formerly? 

A. Yes, we do. 

Q. I would like to ask you something about the meat 
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which is furnished at Long Island. Where does that meat 


come from usually ? 

A. It comes from the — you mean the firm ? 

(). Where do we buy it, from whom? 

A. We bought it principally from the firm of N. E. Hollis, 
North Market street. 


@. What do you think of the quality of meat that is 


furnished us? 

A. Iconsider it very good. 

Q. Have you ever known of any tainted meat being sent 
to us? 

A. I never have. . 

Q. Why have you patronized N. E. Hollis? 

A. Well, I patronized them because I think they are an 
A No. 1 concern, and I think they are honest and do business 
on that basis. At the time I went there I changed because 
I thought I could trade with them better than I could with 
the people with whom I had been doing business. The beef 
that has been furnished to Long Island is all corn-fed beef, it 
is native beef, and it is of such a weight as would necessarily 
make it good beef. There has never been any light weight 
beef come there. As I said before it is all native corn-fed 
beef. 


@. What do we pay per pound for sides of beef? 


A. We have paid all the way from 7 cents a pound to 


103 cents a pound, according to the state of the market. At 
the time the beef was high here a year or so ago, the price of 
beef went up to 10 cents or 104 cents a pound. Two 
months ago I think we were paying 74 cents a pound. 

@. Would you consider the’ meat first quality, a good 
quality of beef ? 

A. It is certainly good quality beef. 


Q. So far as you know, Dr. Hartwell, are letters which 


are mailed in the institution forwarded ? 
So far as I know, they are; yes. 
They are never withheld? 

Not to my knowledge. 

Nor examined ? 

Never. 


O>Ore>r 


in the advanced stage, or are they in the acute stage ? 


A. Very few in the primary, what is called the first. 
stage, the incipient stage —there are very few. The great. 
majority are in the last stages, the advanced stages of con-- 


sumption, probably 90 per cent. or 95 per cent. 


Will you please state what class of patients suffering 
from tuberculosis are admitted to Long Island? Are they 
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Q. Where were those patients formerly housed ? 

A. Where? 

Q. Yes; where were those patients formerly housed, 
before the new hospital was built ? 

A. They were treated in the old male wing — the male 
wing of the old hospital here in Ward B —and when all the 
beds were taken there we were compelled to use beds in 
Ward A. 

Q. Do you consider it an advantage from a medical point 
of view to have the patients suffering from tuberculosis in a 
separate building? 

Ay I do. 

Q. Do you think they are benefited by it? 

A. Think the patients themselves ? 

GC), > Yes. 

A. I think they are, yes. They are all in one build- 
ing, they are so situated that they can be classified and the 
disease and the patients watched with one disease better than 
they could be if they were isolated about in different wards. 

Q. Do you consider this building a satisfactory building 
a their care and treatment? 

Generally speaking, yes. 

Are the sun-rooms such as you BO: of? 
Generally speaking, yes. 

Are the washing facilities such as you think right? 
They are. 

What kind of baths do they have there ? 

They have in each ward on the ground floor — each 
ward on the ground floor is provided with an ordinary tub, 
hot and cold water, also with a shower bath, hot and cold 
water. Then there are bowls for face and hands, two in 
each ward. ‘The ward in the second story has a bowl for 
face and hands and a tub. 

Q. Do the patients use those baths? 

A. ~ They<do. 

Q. Is it part of their treatment ? 

A. In some cases it is. 

Q. I wish you would state what the treatment of the 
men in the consumptives’ hospital is, what is done for them. 

A. Well, the general treatment of a patient in consump- 
tion is nourishment and fresh air. The effort has been at 
Long Island to come as near as possible to that end with the 
facilities given us. The food in the new building was, that 
is, the diet, was increased as far as possible, as far as was con- 
sistent with the money we had to do with, and the patients 
were advised and encouraged to stay out of doors. One 
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ward was on the second floor and was so arranged that the 
incipient cases can get, in a general way, the same treatment 
that they could get at Rutland, fresh air during the night as 
well as the fresh air that they get out of- doors. 

Q. Can you say whether any of the patients have im- 
proved under this treatment ? 

A. They have. 

Q. Have any of them gained in weight? 

A. A great many. 

Q. Will you state what are the special diets prescribed 
for the patients ? 

A. In addition to the general house diet of the hospital 
they have chicken twice a week, they have eggs every day, 
two eggs at least, and sometimes more than two eggs a day, 
they have puddings twice a week, they have milk three times 
a day, they have toast. 

@. Do they ever have ice cream ? 

At ice' cream. 

@. Do they ever have chicken ? 

A. They have steak every day and chicken twice a week, 
and then they have the reguiar house diet. 

@. Some question has been raised in regard to that. 
Don’t they sometimes like the house diet ? 

A. Quite often. The policy has been, when I had charge 
of the hospital, to allow a patient suffering from consumption, 
especially one who is practically dying, in the last stages, to 
allow him or her to eat whatever they thought they would 
relish. 

Q. Some question was raised by one member of the com- 
mittee as to whether it was proper to give a patient who was 
in a feeble condition — as to whether it was right and proper 
to give a patient who was in a feeble condition a boiled dinner. 
What is your judgment as a medical man in regard to that? 

Alderman NoLAn.—TI didn’t use the word “right.” I 
asked if it was nourishing food. I would like to have him 
answer that question, whether it was nourishing food to give 
to a patient in the advanced stage of consumption. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I didn’t consider that was your question. 

Alderman NoLtan. — That was my question. 

The Witness. —I consider it proper food. I consider it 
just as nourishing for a patient suffering from the advanced 
stages of consumption as it is to any other person. In 
treating patients in the advanced stage of consumption it is 
not always the desire to give them nourishing food, but the 
principal desire, or at least one of the aims you are trying to 
accomplish, is to suit the patient. 
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Alderman NoLtAn. —I thought you said nourishment. 

The Witness. —I said it in a general way. I didn’t 
make any statement as to advanced stages of consumption. 

Q. I will put it in another way. Do you think it proper 
food to give to a patient if he wanted it ? 

I do. 

Do you think it would do him any harm ? 

I do not. 

Do the patients like boiled dinners ? 

They are very fond of them. 

Mr. Murray testified that they would eat boiled din- 
ner six days in the week if they had it, is that true? 

A. I think so; yes. 

Q. Something was said about a man named George Gal- 
vin who slipped outside the men’s building on a dark morn- 
ing. What can you tell us about that, do you know any- 
thing about it? 

A. I know that the man slipped and fell off of a landing 
back of the officers’ dining-room in the early morning, and 
sustained a fracture of the humerus. I interviewed him two 
days or three days after the accident and asked him about 
how it happened and he said that he overslept that morning 
and that he must have been rather drowsy and that he 
had not entirely wakened up. He said that he had been 
outside the door a great many times in the morning and he 
deliberately walked off of the edge of the platform, the edge 
in where the steps are, at the westerly edge of the platform. 
His answer to my question how he happened to go off the 
platform was that he had overslept and was sleepy and he 
didn’t think he had been wholly awake. 

Q. Do you think George Galvin received proper care ? 

Ave I do. 

Q. What was done with George Galvin ? 

A. He was taken to the hospital shortly after this acci- 
dent, and received medical treatment at that time, and later 
on he received medical treatment from Dr. Cox. Just the 
details of that medical treatment I prefer to have Dr. Cox 
answer. He had charge of the case. 

Q. We will call on Dr. Cox later. Do you know whether 
there were splints on the island at that time? 

A. I understand that the arm was treated with splints at 
that time. 

@. When the accident happened, what did George Gal- 
vin do? Did he he there on the ground, or did he call for 
assistance ? 

A. He got into the back entry of the men’s building, and 
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he was seen there by an inmate, and the inmate reported it 
to the watchman, and the watchman took him to the hospi- 
tal. It was only a few minutes from the time the accident 
happened that he was in the hospital. 

@. Do you remember who attended him, or didn’t that 
come under your province ? 

A. It didn’t come under my special province. 

@. I wish you would tell us something about the bathing 
accommodations in the men’s wards. 

A. Why, the baths are given in the basement; there are 
several tubs there, and five or seven—there are seven 
shower baths, and patients and inmates are bathed on certain 
days of the week, some days for the hospital people, and 
other days for the almshouse people. At the end of each 
ward there is a sink, and a provision there for the toilet of 
the hands and the face. In the smokers’ hall there is a long 
basin running, I should say, twenty-five or thirty-five feet, 
provided with several faucets, where the men _ bathe a great 
deal. ‘That is, they bathe there more when they return from 
their work than they do at other times. 

Q. That is for washing their hands and face as they 
come in from work? Z 

Aso AER 

@. How many feet long is that basin, should you say ? 

A. I cannot say exactly. I should think it was twenty- 
five ov thirty or thirty-five feet — twenty-five to thirty-five 
feet; I don’t know just how long. 

Q. That accommodates the number of men ? 

PATS FY Sh: 

@. What I wished to ask about specially was about the 
shower baths. Do you remember when they were installed ? 

A. They were installed when Dr. Ranney was super- 
intendent. It was during the year 1901 that they were in- 
stalled. . 

Q. Is there any other advantage in having shower baths 
besides that the men like them? 

A. I think that they get a more complete bath. A great 
many of the patients would not take a complete bath if they 
could avoid doing it. They are obliged to have a complete 
bath by the shower if they take it at all. 

Q. Does it take any less tinfe to bathe a given number 
of men? . 

A. It does. You can bathe a larger number in a given 
time. 

Q. There has been something said in regard to services 
over the dead. Have you anything to say in regard to that? 
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A. The only thing that I have to say is, that Mr. Toulmin 
has requested me several times to notify him in case of a 
death, so that he could hold religious services over the body 
in the morgue, and those instructions have been followed out. 

Q. To your knowledge have such services been per- 
formed ? 

A. They have. 

Q. I would lke to ask you something. about a Sunday 
when there was a complaint of beans being served for dinner 
that were not of good quality. Were you on the island at 
that time ? 

A. J was on the island a part of the day, in the after- 
noon. 

@. What can you state in regard to that Sunday: 2 

A. As regards what? 

Q. In regard to the complaint of the beans, what was it? 

A. Why, I arrived home in the afternoon. I had seen 
the beans Saturday morning, when they were being pre- 
pared, stewed, boiled, parboiled, and looked at the beans 
myself, and I saw nothing wrong about them; I could not 
detect anything wrong about them, and I supposed they 
were all right. When I returned to the island Sunday 
afternoon I was informed by Mr. Murray that the beans 
were bad, and I asked him what the trouble was. He said 
they smelt musty, and they were not good; he didn’t know 
just what the trouble was. I asked him if anything had 
been done about providing the inmates with anything to 
take the place of the beans. He said that nothing had been 
given, so I made arrangements to serve the inmates with 
eggs. I looked up the supply of eggs in the store, and I 
found we had a sufficient number to give each inmate two 
eggs, and they had the two eggs in the evening for supper. 
The beans were thrown out. 

Q. Did you have any conversation in regard to the 
baking of those beans —any conversation with the baker? 

A. I consulted the baker and asked him about the beans, 
and he said that he had noticed it Sunday morning. I 
-asked him why he didn’t report it. He told me he had 
reported it to Mr. Murray, the assistant superintendent, who 
was in charge, and that was very early Sunday morning. I 
asked the baker what was done about it, and he said that 
nothing was done about it. J asked him whether or not Mr. 
Murray did not give him some orders concerning the beans, 
and he said « No.” 

Q. How many eggs did you give the inmates for supper ? 

A. I gave them two apiece. 
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Q. What time did you get back to Long Island on that 
Sunday ? 

A. Icame on the “‘ Howard” in the afternoon. 

@. Who was in charge of the island during your absence ? 

A. Mr. Murray. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — [ think that is all to-day, Dr. Hartwell. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If there is no objection the committee 
will take a recess until ten o’clock to-morrow morning. 


(Adjourned at 5 P.M. till 10 A.M. Thursday, August 20.) 


FIFTEENTH HEARING. 


MORNING SESSION 10.40 O’oLocK, 
AvausT 20, 1903. 


The CHAIRMAN. — The meeting will come to order. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I have here a communication from Dr. 
Councilman, addressed to this committee, and will be very 
glad if you will allow me to read it. It is a general letter 
regarding the standing of the Long Island Hospital. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Is it to the Committee? 

Mrs. LINcoLn. — It is. 

The CHAIRMAN — Then the committee would like to read 
it. You may submit it to the committee for examination. 

Mrs. LiINcoLn. — It is not in the form of an affidavit, and 
inasmuch as it is a general letter defining the scope of the 
Long Island Hospital, written by a very able man, I hope the 
committee will consider the advisability of reading it. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I should think the people would come 
before the committee to make any statements that they desire 
tomake. ‘The only other letters were backed up by justices 
of the peace. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — The letter from Mr. Crowley was not. J 
found that it was impossible for Dr. Councilman to come 
here. The letter is such a general one, I hope the committee 
will take it under advisement. For this case it represents 
this side as the other letters have represented the other side 
and it seems to me very valuable testimony from a member 
of the staff. 

Mr. Dospins. —I want the same privilege of putting in a 
letter from a physician to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I think it is only fair to both to say 
that the committee will receive any communications, and 
consider them for what they are worth. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Unless Mr. Dobbins’ case is not closed 
I don’t think he can introduce — 

Mr. Dospins. —I put it in for what it is worth. 

Mrs. Lincoin. — Didn’t I understand Mr. Dobbins to say 
his side was closed ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — You can submit your letters to the 
committee at any time at all. 

1185 
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Dr. ABNER Post — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lincoutn.) Will you please state your 
full name? 

A. Abner Post. 

Q. And what is your occupation ? 

A. Iam a physician —a doctor. 

@. Are you connected with any hospital ? 

A. Up to this time with the Boston City Hospital and 
the Boston Dispensary. 

@. Are you connected with the Long Island Hospital ? 

A. Iam consulting surgeon — yes. 

Q. Are you a member of the staff of the Long Island 
Hospital ? 

A. Iwas fora long time. I suppose I am, by courtesy, 
now. 

By whom were you appointed a member ? 

By Dr. Heath. 

Please tell the committee who Dr. Heath was. 

He was commissioner of public institutions; I think 
that. was his title. 

(). Will you please give a history of the establishment 
of the visiting staff of physicians? 

A. Well, I-was the first individual appointed upon the 
staff. As I understand the matter, Dr. Heath coming into 
control found a hospital already in existence — I mean to say 
the hospital building which had been erected. 

The CHAIRMAN. -— How far back does that go? 

The Witness. — My appointment, ninety-five or ninety- 
SIX. 

The CHAIRMAN. —Isn’t that too far back? I think all 
he should testify to to-day as consulting surgeon is just what 
he knows about the hospital to-day or the last five years. 

Mrs. Lincoun. —I think we can consider it from the 
beginning. 

The CHAIRMAN. — We are not considering the actions of 
past history, but of the present trustees. 

@. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) Is it customary to have a 
visiting staff connected with other hospitals ? 

A. It is. I believe all the hospitals of any size in this 
vicinity are organized on that basis. 

Q:. Do you consider a visiting staff is of benefit to the 
inmates ? 

A. Ihave no doubt of it. 

. Do you believe in having a training school for the 
Long Island Hospital ? 


FORO 
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A. That is the way in which nursing is done in prac- 
tically all the hospitals of the present day. I should believe 
in it, certainly, for the Long Island Hospital. 

@. Do you consider a training school is of benefit to 
patients in that hospital, and why ? 

A. Why, it is the method that is adopted at the present 
day of having nursing done. Its advantages are that it pro- 
vides nursing — the method adopted puts the nursing under 
the control of a certain number of trained nurses, whose duty 
it is to see that the students of the training school are prop- 
erly educated, that they do their work under the supervision 
of individuals who are practically trained. It keeps a con- 
stant — I believe it allows the employment of a larger number 
of nurses than would otherwise be employed. It certainly 
brings to the service of the hospital a more intelligent class 
of nurses than under the old regime, I think. 

Q. Then do you believe that a training school is a desir- 
able adjunct of any hospital ? 

Be al - do. 

Q. Do you believe in the establishment of a hospital for 
chronic diseases ? 

A. Most certainly. 

QQ. Perhaps you would like to state your reasons for that ? 

A. Why — itis a little difficult to put them in words at 
a moment’s notice. There is in the community a very large 
number of individuals, including tuberculous, whose diseases 
are of a nature to enfeeble them, and to require care which 
is not of a character which is usually furnished by the 
general run of hospitals ordinarily intended for acute cases. 
These patients certainly deserve care on the ground of 
humanity for themselves and some of them certainly as a 
protection to the community. I am sure the ground_ of 
humanity would demand our care, and the conditions under 
which our hospitals are conducted, would make it practically 
imperative that there should be a separate hospital for their 
care. 

Q. Is it true that patients cannot be retained in other 
-hospitals in the city when suffering from chronic diseases ? 

A. It is customary in the City Hospital, I believe, and 
in all other hospitals, that patients with chronic diseases 
cannot be retained. ‘The time is hmited to a certain number 
of months. Beyond that they are only retained under special 
circumstances. 

@. Do you consider that a reason, Dr. Post, why the 
standard of nursing and care in the Long Island Hospital 
should be as high as other hospitals ? 
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A. I think so. 

Q@. Do you think the work of the hospital should include 
teaching to students? 

A. I'am very sure of it. May I say why? 

Q. You may make a statement to the committee. 

A. It used to be a necessity in the earlier days of medical 
education for students to associate themselves with private 
physicians about the country, so that in the earlier days the 
doctors used to ride around on horseback. with a retinue of 
students, who went with them and visited the cases. With 
the growth of the country and the establishment of hospitals 
the teaching of students naturally fell into the hands of hos- 
pitals where patients are gathered together in large numbers 
and where teaching can be done certainly to a greater ad- 
vantage. It is a necessity for the good of the community 
that medical students should be educated, and they can be 
educated only by coming in contact with cases of disease, and 
I believe that it is just as much the function of the hospital 
to assist medical students to learn their business as it is to 
care for the sick. The care of the sick is the first and prin- 
cipal object of the hospital, to which all others are subordinate ; 
but the secondary object of the hospital is the dissemination 
of knowledge, that is, so far as the public is concerned, but so 
far as the individual patient is concerned I am sure it is on 
the whole of the greatest advantage to him. The doctor who 
is surrounded by a small group of students must always do his 
best; he cannot shirk; he knows that he is watched by some 
of the keenest and acutest minds among the younger men; 
he knows that those young men not only watch what he 
does but compare it with the work of some other physician 
in some other hospital. The doctor with students will 
always do his best, and the patient cannot but gain from the 
necessity of good work that the students impose on the visit- 
ing staff. 

Q. Do you think that patients as a rule object to bedside 
instruction ? 

A. Idon’t think they do as a rule. 

Q. Do you think it is of any injury to them if proper 
tact and care are exercised ? 

A. I don’t think it is. One must exercise proper care 
and tact in instruction and proper care and tact in treatment. 
I believe that if the matter is explained to the patient the 
majority of them are perfectly willing. Some of them I am 
sure rejoice in the little notoriety, in the publicity that the 
talking over of their case occasions. 

Q. Will you state who appoints the house officers and 
how many are appointed ? 
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A. At the Long Island Hospital? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. They are appointed by the trustees on the advice of 
the staff. The staff holds an examination, and recommends 
the individuals who pass best in their examinations. 

Q. Will you please state what the advantages of this 
system are to the hospital in appointing house officers? 

A. It ensures the employment of the most intelligent and 
the best house officers attainable. | 

@. Are similar appointments made in other hospitals? 

A. Similar appointments are made in other hospitals and 
are made in the same way. 

Q. Do you know whether we have less difficulty than 
formerly ? 3 

A. I don’t know anything about the present time in 
regard to that matter, Mrs. Lincoln. 

Q. I would lke to ask you some questions concerning 
the work of the pathological department. Do you consider 
it of advantage to patients in the hospital that a pathological 
department should be connected with that hospital? Please 
state what you consider the value of the pathological depart- 
ment. 

A. IfI may refer for a moment to the early days of the 
hospital, we believed it was absolutely impossible that the 
staff could do good work without the appointment of a 
pathologist and we were fortunate enough to enlist the 
services of Dr. Councilman, the most eminent pathologist of 
Boston, and a man well-known through the United States, 
and with an international reputation, to take control of that 
portion of the service. His work has been done for the 
most part through favorite disciples of his, but always under 
his supervision and control. I think that very great misap- 
prehension is in the community in regard to the function and 
value of the pathologist. According to my notion a patholo- 
gist is the most concerned with the causes of disease. 

Q. With the causes of disease ? 

A. Yes, the causes. The most common question a 


_ patient asks is, “ Doctor, what is the cause of this?” and 


the pathologist is not concerned alone in post mortem exam- 
inations, his function is very much wider. It involves in 
the first place examination of the urine, and I think the 
recognition of the value of such examinations is universal. 
It involves of late years the examination of the blood, the ex- 
amination of the sputum, for the determination specially of 
cases of tuberculosis, and the discrimination of such cases 
from others. The examination of the feces, of the stomach 
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contents, and determining the character of purulent discharges. 
All that is ante-mortem work, done while the patient is alive. 
The post-mortem work is comparatively of similar proportion- 
ate consequence. I don’t mean of less consequence, but that 
it is by no means the only work; the other work mentioned 
is going on all the time. 

@. And such work you consider of value to the living 
patient ? 

A. It is absolutely impossible to do intelligent work 
without it. 

@. Do you consider a microscope a valuable addition to 
a pathological laboratory ? 

A. Why — essential — the very work I have mentioned 
is impossible without it. 

Q. Do you consider that it is of value to the hospital 
that autopsies should be performed ? 

A. Why — essential — it seems to me. 

@. I think the committee will be glad to fees some 
explanation from you in regard to the value of autopsies. 

A. Doctors are often laughed at, or it is a very common 
saying that doctors’ mistakes are buried; that he is the only 
individual whom the undertaker favors, by putting his mis- 
takes under ground. ‘The way in which such a condition is 
avoided is by post-mortem examination. There can be no 
more severe critic of a doctor’s work than the dead body 
itself, and the post-mortem examination answers the very 
_ questions which the patient would have asked, and have 
been glad to have answered had he been alive. ‘The doctor 
who looks on and sees the statement which he has made in 
regard to a patient proven or disproven at the autopsy 
table, is certainly a more careful and judicious man after- - 
wards. 

Q. Do you think, therefore, that in connection with any 
good hospital autopsies should be performed ? 

A. lam perfectly sure of it. It is necessary, not merely 
for the advancement of medicine in general, it is necessary 
for the intelligent action of the individual physician. I think 
the value of autopsies can perhaps be very well comprehended 
if one thinks what a doctor would be who never went to an 
autopsy — he would be like an engineer who never took an 
engine to pieces; like a man whose work is always in the 
dark, and never knows what he accomplishes, perhaps. The 
doctor is not an individual who stands still; the doctor who 
graduated at the time that I did, and who has learned 
nothing during all these succeeding years, would be a fool 
to-day, and one of his principal methods of learning is by 
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watching the results of autopsies, of seeing afterwards the 
patients whom he has seen during life, and I am sure some 
of the poorest of people preach the most important sermons 
after death. It is a way in which some of us may possibly be 
able to aid mankind and those who survive us by being 
autopsied. 

@. I would like to ask you, doctor, whether you think it 
is desirable to have a special hospital for consumptives at 
Long Island, whether separate or in the general wards ? 

A. I believe that consumptives ought on the whole to be 
separated. Whether there ought to be a separate hospital 
on Long Island or not is perhaps a different question. I 
rather think there ought to be, but I don’t think I am the 
individual who ought to pronounce finally in regard to it; 
but personally I think the location at Long Island is a most 
favorable one. 

Q. I think my question was whether you think it neces- 
sary to separate the patients from other diseases; do you 
think it desirable to isolate them ? 

re epees Om (ap 

Q. Are patients in the last stages of consumption taken 
in any other general hospital of the city, to your knowledge ? 

A. Asarule,no. Individual cases may be taken, for some, 
special reason. I think I am right in saying it is not cus- 
tomary; it is probably against the regulations to accept them 
in any other hospital; certainly in the large hospitals of the 
city. 

@. You spoke of being connected with the Boston City 
Hospital. Is it’customary to keep there chronic cases of 
diseases such as paralysis, cancer, diseases of long duration, 
and so forth? 

A. Certainly it is not. 

Q. Should you say it was the duty at Long Island to 
provide for such cases ? | 

A. Plainly. 

Q. I think that is all I would like to ask you, Dr. Post. 
I thank you very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Any question by any member of the 
committee ? 

Q. (By Alderman Notan.) What is your special 
practice ? 

A. Iam surgeon at the Boston City Hospital. 

. Do you think that there is any reason why autopsies 
should be held on fifty per cent. of persons dying on Long 
Island to ascertain the causes of their death? 

A. I don’t quite get the bearing of your question. 
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Q. I asked you if you thought autopsies should be 
performed on fifty per cent. in order to ascertain the definite 
cause of death? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Is that a hypothetical question? It has 
been testified only fifteen per cent. were so treated. 

The Witness.—I would be delighted to answer the 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. — He wants to know if you think it is 
necessary — 

The Witness. —I think an autopsy should be performed 
on every patient who dies in a hospital myself, sir. 

(). For what reason ? 

A. For the advancement of knowledge, for the education 
of the physicians who had charge of the patients, for the good 
of the patients who live. 

@. Do you confine yourself to patients who die in 
hospitals ? 

A. You ask that question. I think it would be of great 
advantage to the world in general if autopsies should be 
performed upon every oue who dies. 

Q. The law gives the privilege of performing an autopsy 
if the definite cause of death is not known. What propor- 
tion of the people who die are of that class ? 

A. Ido not know. 

Q. Outside of institutions of this class, what proportion 
are autopsied to find cause of death before a certificate is 
rendered ? 

(No response.) 

@. Do you think the doctors connected with the institu- 
tion have as much knowledge as doctors outside ? 

A. They ought to have more. 

Q. Why should they go to such extremes when doctors 
outside give a certificate of the immediate cause of death ? 

A. They are obliged to give a certificate. 

Q. If they lived up to the law, would they give it without 
an autopsy ? 

A. I cannot expound the laws to you. The certificate of 
death reads: “To the best of your knowledge and belief.” 

Q. Wouldn’t it apply down there just the same? 

A. I suppose it would. 

Q. What was that reference you made to undertakers and 
doctors ? 

A. I said it was sometimes jocularly said that doctors 
mistakes were buried out of sight, and perhaps I loosely 
remarked that undertakers were said to do doctors a favor by 
hiding their mistakes. 
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@. You didn’t mean to be taken seriously by that? 

A. I spoke as representing the public idea of it. I 
wanted to say something in regard to the reason why doctors 
desired autopsies, and I was careless enough to introduce that 
method of illustrating it. 

Alderman NoLan. — The committee believe in autopsies, 
but not at wholesale, perhaps. 

The CHAIRMAN. — How often have you visited the island 
in the last year? 

Not at all, sir. 

Are you consulting surgeon down there ? 

Yes, sir. IJ am ready to go when asked. 

Have you been Sk the last year? 

No, sir. 

The last two or three years ? 

I don’t know when last there. I have had no active 
responsibility there. 

Q@. I didn’t know but you took an active part in affairs at 
Long Island on account of Mrs. Lincoln putting you on as a 
witness. 

A. I was the first individual appointed on the staff, and 
had something to do with the formation of the staff and 
promotion of the hospital. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Have you any question, Mr. Dobbins? 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.) I would lke to ask about, those 
doctors appointed down there. Have you seen them indi- 
vidually ? | 
Which doctors do you mean? 

Those appointed down at Long Island, the interns. 

I have not seen the last interns. 

Those appointed this year, you mean ? 

Yes, sir. 

Have you seen the ones formerly ? 

Not the immediately preceding set; I have seen the 
earlier ones. | 

Did you examine those before they were appointed ? 
No, sir; I have never examined them. 

Do you think that as good work can be done down 
there in the hospital by these young men just graduated as 
by regular doctors who have had experience? 

A. Why, I don’t think I quite see the drift of your ques- 
tion, sir. Do you mean in regard to house officers? Can as 
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good work be done by them ? 


Q. . Yes, sir. 
A. Their work is done under the supervision of older 
men, sir. 
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Q. We find cases where they have not reported to the 
superior officer, but have taken control of cases themselves. 

A. Well, I don’t know. 

(. For instance, there were four patients who received 
an overdose of strychnine, and a young man who had gradu- 
ated only a few months before had charge of those four cases 
and never reported to his superior. 

A. I don’t know anything about those particular cases. 

Q. I would ask if, in your judgment, he was a man compe- 
tent to handle them? 

A. I presume he was the best man who could be had for 
the position, but I don’t know anything about those cases 
simply hearsay. 

Q. Don’t you think that the appointment of such men as 
this is the cause of more autopsies to find out the condition 
of the work they have done? 

A. Your question embarrasses me a little bit, sir. The 
appointment of such men as this—TI don’t think I quite 
know what you intend to get at. 

Q. A young man just graduated from school taking care 
of patients ? 

A. I don’t think autopsies are made for their benefit, but. 
for the benefit of the staff — of everybody. 

Q. They are very often in full charge there at the present 
time 2? 

Mrs. LIncoLtn. — I beg pardon, that is not a correct state- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. -— You may proceed, Mr. Dobbins. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) Do you think that they are 
qualified ? 

A. Do you mean to run the hospital alone, from start to 
finish ? 

sek ea ear: 

‘A. No, I do not. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Dr. Post, how many years 
have you been a member of this visiting staff? 

A. Since 1895 or 1896. 

Q. As consulting physician are you an active member of 
the staff ? 

A. No, ma’am. 

Q. Will you kindly say whether it is customary at other 
hospitals to perform autopsies after obtaining permission 
from relatives or friends ? 

A. I believe it is everywhere, as far as I know —it ought 
to be. | 

Q@. Dr. Post, do you know how the medical department of 
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Long Island is organized now —-in regard to internes, whether 
they are left in charge of the hospital or there is some one 
over them? 

A. I don’t know what the definite arrangement is at the 
present moment down there. 

Q. Do you know whether it was the custom at Long 
Island, or ever was in your term of service, to have interns 
left in charge without a presiding officer who was a medical 
man ? 

They were never left to my knowledge. 

Do you know who is the first medical officer there? 

I do not know. 

Is it customary in the other hospitals to have one ? 

I believe it is customary in every hospital with which 
I am acquainted. 

(. Can you give an example of it? 

A. The Boston City Hospital. : 

(. Do you understand the question? There is a medical 
officer, an appointed, paid, experienced man, with the interns 
under him ? 

A. Not exactly that, Mrs. Lincoln. 

@. Perhaps you had better state what itis. What is the 
custom in regard to the interns ? 

A. The hospital, in the first place, is under the control 
of the superintendent, who is a paid official. The direct 
care of the patient is under the control of the visiting physi- 
cians and surgeons. ‘They visit the hospital every day, seeing 
the patients under their own particular attendance. There 
are always resident in the hospital a series of interns, so- 
called, who act as the representatives of the visiting staff 
during the hours when the visiting staff are not there, acting 
always under their control and subject to their supervision, 
and with authority to call either the visiting staff or surgeons 
in cases of emergency. I believe that expresses it. 

Q. At the Long Island Hospital, do you know who has 
charge of the interns? 

A. Ido not. 

@. Who was in charge, what was the custom when you 
were last there ? 

A. Isuppose in the first place they were in charge of the 
superintendent and the assistant superintendent. 

@. And has the staff appointed medical officers there, 
salaried men? 

A. I think they have recommended it; I think the ap- 
pointment is in the hands of the trustees. 

Q. Have they recommended salaried men ? 
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A. Idon’t know that there are any salaried men there 
except the superintendent. I don’t know anything about 
the matter of salaries, Mrs. Lincoln. 

Q. But what I want to bring out is whether of your own 
knowledge you have known of any instance where the Long 
Island Hospital was left simply in care of the house officers ? 

A. Ihave never known that it has been. 

Q. And is it, to the best of your knowledge, the fact that 
the duties of the interns in the Long Island Hospital are 
similar to the duties of interns elsewhere? 

Avs. ?Yes, 

The CHAIRMAN. — Would it be possible for you to know 
whether the hospital was left in the care of house officers or 
interns when you don’t know when you were there last ? 

A. Ha, ha, ha! I only know the general custom there. 

@. Of your own knowledge did you ever know of its 
being left without a superintendent being in charge? 

A. I answered to my own knowledge I did not. 

@. And you do not? 

A. At the present moment. 

@. And such a thing has not happened ? 

A. To my knowledge, I don’t believe it is hkely to have 
happened. 

Q. Could it not have happened without your knowing it? 

(No response. ) 

@. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) The statement has been made 
that too many autopsies have been performed at Long Island ; 
should you think in reference to the Long Island Hospital 
too many could be made? 

A. JI answered that, when I said that all cases should be 
autopsied. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) You are a member of the visit- 
ing staff now, are you, at Long Island? 

A. Yes, sir. I ama consulting member, which means I 
am not an active member. It is rather an honorary position, 
on the whole, sir, but I am liable to be called, and should be 
ready to go, if wanted, on any particular occasion. 

Q. Do you attend the meetings of the staff? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. When was the last meeting you attended? 

A. Three years ago, I suppose; two or three years — 
perhaps — I don’t know. 

Q. Three years ago? 

A. I can’t say exactly, sir. | 

Alderman NoLtan.— May I ask a question of Mrs. 
Lincoln? Mrs. Lincoln, who is in charge of the island now ? 
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Mrs. Lincotn. — Dr. Jackson, a paid officer. 
The CHAIRMAN. — I think that is all, doctor. 


Dr. CHARLES P. Putnam — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lrycotn.) Dr. Putnam, will you please 
state your full name? 

Charles P. Putnam. 

And your profession ? . 

I am a physician. 

Are you connected with the Registry of Nurses ? 

Yes. They call it the Directory of Nurses. 

What is your position there ? 

- Tam chairman of the committee in charge of it. 

Do you have anything to say in regard to the 
registering of nurses by the Directory? 

A. Well, the Directory for Nurses is entirely under the 
charge of this committee, and I am chairman of it? 

Q. Will you please state what the purpose of the Direc- 
tory for Nurses is? 

Alderman Notan.—If Dr. Putnam is going to answer 
that question, I would like to have it off-hand, and not from 
notes prepared beforehand. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I think we have the same privilege as 
the other side. Mr. Murray used notes. 

Alderman NouLan. — In regard to dates. 

Mrs. Lincoitn. — I think Mr. Murray had that privilege. 
It ought to be right for Dr. Putnam to bring one of those 
blanks which he uses. 

The Witness. — Those are blanks (referring to papers he 
holds in his hands) used in the Directory for Nurses. 

(Blanks handed to the committee for examination.) 

@. (By Mrs. Lrycotn.) Dr. Putnam, will you please 
state what is the object of the Directory for Nurses ? 

A. Itis to supply nurses to the community. The nurses 
are registered in the Directory, and they are sent out and 
account kept of them when they are engaged or when disen- 
gaged. When anybody applies there is a known list of 
nurses not engaged and they are sent out to the applicant. 

@. Have you ever had application by nurses from Long 
Island ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

@. Have any such applications been refused ? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you ever had an application by nurses named 
Miss Caldwell and Miss Genoud at the Directory ? 
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A. I find no record of their names, nor have I any recol- 
lection of having seen such nurses. 

@. When you send out a nurse is it customary for you 
to send out afterwards a request to her employer as to 
whether she has been satisfactory during the term of employ- 
-ment? 

ies.) O86: 

Q. Is there anything to indicate when you send out that 
notice whether the information shall be pee aL toe as confi- 
dential or not? 

A. This is the paper (referring to another circular in his 
hand) which is sent out, and it says —the word “ confiden- 
tial” is printed at the top of it. 

Q. Will you kindly submit that to the committee? 
(The paper is submitted to the committee for examination.) 

Q. And is the information so considered. 

As sates: 

Q. I think that is all. 

Q. (By The CHAarrMAN.) Doctor, did you ever see the 
United States Army Nurses application blanks ? 

A. I think not. 

Q. Then you don’t know anything about them. (Refer- 
ring to paper.) ‘This is simply a matter you are personally 
interested in. . 

Ac 3Yes. 

Q. Were you ever connected in any way with the Long 
Island Training School? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know of any nurses who graduated from 
that ? 

A. We have a good many of them in this Directory for 
nurses. 

Q. If the nurse has two years training down there, and 
graduates with a diploma, do you consider her competent 
to go out and take charge of patients in a hospital, and so. 
forth ? 

A. Of course, when— we must recognize the fact that 
nurses who graduate are not all exactly the same. In a 
general way we consider a nurse to be all right that has gradu- 
ated from that hospital or any other good hospital. 

Q. What do you consider the hardest kind of nursing? 

A. Oh, dear, I could not state that; I should not be 
able to. 

Q. Have you different classes of nursing, are they classi- 
fied in any way? 

A. Qh, no. 
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Q. Any difference between institutional nursing and pri- 
vate nursing ? 

A. When people apply to us for a nurse for one or the 
other position, we consider it requires peculiar characteristics 
for those different wants. Some nurses are fitted for private 
nursing and some for institutional. 

(. How do you find out the characteristics ? 

A. By those papers which the gentleman has in his 
hand, which are returned after being filled out. You will 
notice on the other side a good many questions; of course, 
one can learn about them by talking with them also. 

@. This, I understand, simply says that some person 
~whom the nurse worked for as private nurse says so and so? 

A. Yes, sir; or from an institution also where she might 
work. 

Q. You feel that a nurse who has taken a two years’ 
course at a training school, the same as Long Island, is fitted 
to go out and do hard nursing, such as army nursing, for 
instance ? 

A. I don’t know much about army nursing. Every 
graduate of a training school is received at the Directory 
without any further investigation. The nurses from this 
hospital, the same as from the Massachusetts or the City, 
have merely to present the diploma and they are put on our 
list, and they go out in their turn, and their standing is 
determined after that by what is said of them, as the result 
of their work. 

Q. As a doctor interested in the work of nurses, do you 
feel that the work of Long Island is hard or easy on the 
nurses ? 

A. Icannot say; I do not know whether the work there 
is hard or not. : 

Q. Do you have any opinion? 

A. No, sir; I have not had any opinion, for I have 
never heard it said one way or the other. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) How often had you occa- 
sion to send out a blank to get references?-. This applies 
to trained nurses down there. 

A. It applies to all the nurses, whether trained or not. 
We have sent out thousands of them; I don’t know how 
many a year. 

Q. They are marked « confidential, ” and considered as 
such ? 

A. They are all marked just like that. 

(. When returned is there any other mark put on 
them ? 
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A. I don’t understand your question. 

@. In other words, when you refer to a person they con- 
sider simply the word “confidential” as sufficient, without 
writing the word “confidential” in theirs also. Did you 
ever have anybody do that? 

A. It is well known that nothing is ever repeated that is 
written on those papers. 

@. You never had one come back that way? 

A. With a special request on it? 

Oy Yes. 

A. We have had people say that they would be very 
unwilling to have what was said above used in any way 
prejudicial to the nurses, because sometimes they think it is 
an accidental occurrence that eee had any cause for com- 
plaint. 

@. What do you mean by accidental ? 

_A. Very many say that the nurse might in another place 
do well; that it might be accidental that they had some 
trouble in that family. 

(). What effect could it have upon you? 

A. We always look into the matter, and find out all the 
details. 

Q. Go back to the party ? 

A. Yes, frequently. 

@. You never have when they put the word “ confiden- 
tial”? on it. 

A. I don’t think I ever have. 

@. You say you have had them ask not to use it against 
the Pye 
Yes, sir. 

What was the nature of the complaint? 

I could not say. 

How often has it happened? 

A great many times. 

But you could not remember the nature of it. I don’t 
mean names. 

A. I could not remember the nature. Such things come 
up, they are attended to, and pass away. I don’t remember 
the names of the nurses. We find out what the complaints 
amount to, the decision is made on that information, and then 
the matter is filed away, and it becomes merely a matter of 
record. 

Q. Do I understand you are the headquarters for nurses 
where they can register? 

A. Any nurse can register, but only those who have 
diplomas are admitted without being investigated. When a 
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nurse comes without a diploma we use that thing and in- 
quire of the people who employed her, or the institution, what 
her record is, but that does not apply to nurses from a train- 
ing school. 

Q. When other. hospitals need nurses do they apply to 
you for references ? 

A. Occasionally. 

Q. Do they at all? 

A. Not in hospitals where they have a training school, 
for they take them in as their pupils, but small hospitals 
without the training schools often come to us about getting 
nurses. 

@. Or for advice —but don’t they send for references 
directly to the school from which the nurses graduate ? 

A. They may. They come to us sometimes. 

(. Sometimes, not always? _ 

A. I don’t know what else they do. It may be very 
rarely to us, but I know it has happened. 

Q. I know the application blank from the army says the 
information is to be given from the school the nurse grad- 
uated at, so I supposed that to be the regular custom. 

A. Idon’t know whether they send to other people or 
not, but we know they sometimes send to us. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any other nurses’ directories 
in Boston, with the exception of this one ? 

A. Yes, sir; there is one I know of, called the Nurses’ 
Club; I am not sure that there are not others, but the Nurses’ 
Club is a very well known place. 

(. How are these places supported ? 

A. The people pay a fee to get the nurse. 

Q. Is that taken out of the nurse, do you know? 

A. The nurse also has to pay us a fee, but they don’t 
pay anything like so much as the people do. 

Q@. The person who employs the nurse pays ? 

A. Just like any other registry, and they pay the nurse 
besides. We have nothing to do with paying the nurses. 

(J. Can anurse belong to the Nurses’ Club and still be 
registered in the Directory ? 

A. Yes, sir, we have a great many of them. I don’t 
know how many. We don’t inquire about it, but I happen 
to know a good many nurses have registered in both. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsiys.) When a nurse applies for regis- 
tration do you ask for a recommendation from the school ? 

A. No, sir; the nurse applies on this paper which I have 
filled (indicating the paper which he holds in his hand), and 
it is stated here “A directory for nurses has been opened 
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at the Medical Library. A record will be kept of the names 
and addresses, and the present and future engagements of 
any nurses who have graduated from training schools, or are 
recommended by physicians in good standing.” When a 
nurse comes in from the training school nothing is said after 
she shows her diploma. When they are not graduates from 
a training school then they state on the back the name of 
persons to whom we may refer, and those persons are then 
referred to, but persons—applicants from a training school 
coming in with a diploma and without examination — 

Q. Do you have recommendations from these training 
schools for individual nurses ? 

A. No, sir; we have nothing but the diplomas. When 
they show a diploma they are put down on the list in the 
directory. We do not claim to know anything about them 
until they take their first case, and then we inquire how 
they have done. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — Miss Caldwell testified that she had 
applied at a directory for nurses in the Fenway; is there any 
other directory for nurses than yours there ? 

A. Not in the Fenway. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Do you think you can get 
especial recommendations from some doctor for the nurses 
without going to the training school from which she 
graduated ? 

A. Those nurses that come from the training schools 
with diplomas we do not make any inquiry about, but from 
those who do not come from a training school. 

Q. Do you think it is possible for a nurse to have a 
diploma and still not be qualified ? 

A. Well, there are — there have been a good many first 
and last who are not well qualified to be nurses. They may 
have the proper training, but not the proper characteristics ; 
a great many nurses who have had training in hospitals have 
not succeeded, and have gone into other businesses. 

. Wouldn’t it be possible for some doctor or friend to 
give a recommendation; wouldn’t it be better to apply to 
the training school where she received the diploma to find 
out what those characteristics really were ? 

A. At the Directory for Nurses we receive every nurse 
who comes with a diploma, and we consider every nurse who 
comes from a hospital ought to be tried, and they are all tried. 
I do not say they all succeed, for they do not all have pre- 
cisely the right characteristics. They must at least have the 
technical knowledge, and they are all tried, and occasionally 
a nurse who goes out is best in the first case that she is sent to. 
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@. How do you find out their characteristics ? 

A. By sending them out on cases. They are put on the 
list and they are sent out in their turn. 

@. I think that is all, doctor. 


ARTHUR F. HARTWELL — Called. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lincoxtn.) I should like to hear a little 
bit regarding the responsibility of the various medical officers 
resident at Long Island. Will you please state the organiza- 
tion of the medical department at Long Island as it is to-day ? 

A. The arrangement for to-day differs from the arrange- 
ment which existed a year ago. At that time the hospital 
was in charge of a first medical officer; that is, a first medical 
officer and an assistant. ‘To-day the hospital is in charge of 
one paid man, called the first medical officer; under him are 
four, and I believe, now, five, unpaid interns, who are recom- 
mended by the staff. The function of the first medical ofticer, 
who is the paid officer, is that of taking charge of the hospital 
and of the island -—— the whole institution in a medical sense. 
~ Itis optional with him whether or not he shall detail this house ~ 
officer or that to do special work. There have been times 
when interns have taken charge of cases, and my opinion is 
that they are perfectly able to take charge of cases. I see no 
reason why a man graduated from a medical school is not as 
well able to take charge of cases in a hospital as to go out in 
the community and practice medicine. ‘The law recognizes 
when he gets his diploma from a medical school and passes the 
State Board that he is able to do that work. If so, I do not 
see why he is not able to do the same work in a hospital. In 
addition to that the hospital takes it upon itself to make 
the position stronger in the appointment of a man of more 
experience, a paid man, a paid physician, who is called the 
first medical officer. 

Q. Has that paid physician had experience elsewhere ? 

A. He has; he always has. ‘The first medical officer 
there at present, Dr. Jackson, is a graduate of the Boston 
City Hospital, and he has also had experience in the medical 
department of the Concord State Prison. 

Q. Was it the Reformatory at Concord? 

A. Yes, the Concord Reformatory. 

@. Can you tell the committee whether or not interns 
or any one intern has ever been left in charge of Long Island 
to your own knowledge when superintendent ? 

A. What do you mean by in charge? 

Q. Whether the interns are accustomed to have charge 
of the hospital department without being under the direction 
of a superior officer ? 
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A. The custom has never been to put interns in charge 
of the hospital. Of course there are times when the first 
medical officer details the work of the hospital, or certain 
departments of it, to a certain medical officer ; that is in his 
province — if in his judgment he thinks an intern is compe- 
tent to do such work as he asks him to do. There is no 
reason why he should not do it. He is always a man. whom 
he feels he could trust. 

Q. Have you ever known an instance of any intern 
being left in charge of the whole hospital ? 

A. I don’t recall any. 

Q. When we left off with you yesterday, Dr. Hartwell — 
I am sorry to interrupt your testimony — we were d'scussing a 
certain Sunday when bad beans were served, and you testified 
the inmates refused to eat them; and you testified that you 
ordered eggs for supper. Did you have any conversation 
with Major Murray on this subject? 

Boe TY ER 

Q. Will you please state what it was? 

A. TI arrived from Boston in the afternoon on the ‘* How- 
ard,” and I saw Major Murray, who reported to me that the 
beans were bad that noon; that they smelled musty; that 
they were not fit to eat. [asked what the cause of it was, 
and he said he did not know; he could not tell then. I 
asked him if he had taken any means to provide anything 
else for them, and he said no he had not. I asked him if 
there was anything else to give them, and he said he didn’t 
know. I asked him if the beans were there, and he said 
they were in the carryall, a large receptacle in the dining- 
room, and. he advised me to go up and see them. I went to 
the dining-room later on and looked at the beans and found 
them, as he said they were, bad — they smelled badly. Just 
what the cause of it was I could not tell. I looked up the 
supply of eggs, and found there were plenty for a meal for 
the inmates, and I made arrangements for the inmates to 
have eggs for supper. 

(. At what time of the day was this? 

A. In the afternoon, after the *‘ John Howard” arrived 
from Boston. 

Q. Major Murray testified he didn’t see the baker that 
Sunday morning, is that so? 

A. I only know what the baker told me, that he had 
called Major Murray at six or seven o’clock Sunday morning 
and directed his attention to these beans. He told me Major 
Murray was going into the engine-room, and he asked him to 
look at the beans, which he did, and Murray’s remark then 
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was that the beans were musty and smelled badly. I asked 
the baker if any other orders were given him as to what disposi- 
tion should be made of the beans. He said nothing had been 
done, and he pursued his regular course about the beans and 
sent them to the men’s building, and they were given out to the 
inmates. He said Major Murray was aware of the condition 
of the beans that morning, and allowed them to go on the 
table. Of course in my absence I could not prevent it. I 
asked Major Murray when I arrived from Boston if he had 
taken any means to supply anything else for them, and he 
said he had not. 

Q. Who ordered the eggs for supper? 

eee 1 Cid, 

Q. Major Murray testified you rarely came back on the 
“ Howard” on Sundays. This time you came back on the fort 
boat. What time was it? 

A. Icannot fix the time. I did not come back on the 
fort boat, I came back on the “Howard.” The “ Howard” was 
in the habit of leaving Boston on Sunday afternoon in the 
vicinity of one o’clock, between quarter of one and one, un- 
less detained for some special cause, and it gets to Long 
Island from a quarter past one to a quarter of two usually. 

Q. There has been something said about the training 
schools for nurses in other cities — almshouses; what knowl- 
edge have you of these? Please state what you know. 

A. I know of the existence of a training school in the 
State Hospital at Tewksbury. It is managed practically on 
the same basis as the one at Long Island. It has a definite 
course of training, and the class of cases that they care for 
is practically the same as at Long Island. I understand from 
the authorities in New York, that the hospital and almshouse 
of the City of New York is about to establish a training 
school. ‘The work done there at present is very unsatisfac- 
tory; they have no training school, and they depend upon 
matrons, you might say, to do their work, and the authorities 
told me that it was very unsatisfactory, and they should estab- 
lish a training school as soon as possible. 

(J. One of the witnesses, I think his name was White, 
testified there was some trouble with the electric warming 
apparatus in the consumptives’ hospital. Can you tell the 
committee anything about it? 

A. ‘That electric cooking apparatus was put in there for 
a definite purpose. 

Q. What was it? 

A. The intention was not to cook house diet in that build- 
ing. The idea was to continue as we had been doing, — to 
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cook the regular house diet in the kitchen of the old hospital 
and to use that apparatus there to prepare the extra diet; — 
that is, if the nurse had occasion to make a dropped egg in 
the morning or heat some milk, or some water, she 
could use that apparatus for the purpose —also to keep 
things warm. ‘The two ovens provided there were put in 
principally for that purpose, —to keep food warm when it 
got there. That system is used in other hospitals, — in 
the New England Hospital at Brookline, —it is used in 
the Carney Hospital somewhat, and it is used in the 
McLean Hospital; and the authorities of the Carney Hospital 
and the New England Hospital have told me it was very 
satisfactory. The apparatus at Long Island has been satis- 
factory. Of course, a person must have some knowledge of 
the mechanism of the apparatus in order to use it to the best 
advantage. At one time we had a ward maid there who, I 
think, didn’t know much about it; she possibly may have had 
some trouble in running the apparatus, because there is no 
reason why it should not be successful. There are a good 
many objections to using a range in the hospital kitchen. In 
the first place, it is dirty, there is more or less dust from the 
ashes; it is a constant annoyance in regard to the supply of 
coal and wood and the disposition of the ashes. I consider 
that electric cooking apparatus an ideal one for that sort of 
work. 

Q. Do you find it satisfactory ? 

A. JI always did. There are times when it won’t work ; 
I mean, there are times it might get out of repair, but no 
more so than an ordinary stove. You have to spend some 
time and money on any cooking apparatus. In the hospitals 
in the city the diet kitchens in the wards are provided with 
gas stoves. ‘The gas stoves are handy to prepare small things 
between .the diet hours, but there are no facilities on Long 
Island for that—no gas supply there. In the old hospital 
all that work was done by coal ranges, which are very unsat- 
isfactory. : 

Q. Doctor, in regard to the operating-room, I would like 
to ask you whether you considered the operating-room 
needed enlarging, and why? 

A. I certainly did think so, and recommended it. I con- 
sidered the operating room as used there, up to the time that 
one was finished, very poor in a great many respects. It was 
not large enough to do an ordinary operation, making no 
allowance whatever for any teaching purposes for the nurses. 
For an ordinary operation it takes from two to five or six or 
more surgeons, nurses and assistants, and that room was not 
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large enough to do that work, and do it well and conveniently. 


It was very poorly lighted. It had a floor which was not 
aseptic, and you could not sterilize it, it being wood. The 
heating apparatus was such as was condemned by every 
hospital for years. It was heated by the direct system of 
steam heat, which is considered poor. It had an old cupboard 
in it which was very difficult to keep clean. 

-Q. An old what? 

A. An old-fashioned cupboard or closet. A great many 
of the cases at Long Island, a majority of them, are not clean 
aseptic cases; they are cases, the majority of them, infected. 
They contain all kinds of germs, and I think it is necessary 
to have a hospital operating room, one that you can feel safe 
in doing a clean operation in; I never considered that safe. 

Q. Did you consider it necessary to have an aseptic 
operating room? 

Most decidedly I did. 

Q. Did you consider the sum of $2,059 was excessive? 

A. I don’t think it is. 

Q. Did you think we got a satisfactory result for that 
sum ? 

A. Iwas satisfied with it. 

Q. Do you think the other members of the staff, of which 
you are now a member, were satisfied ? 

A. I have not heard any criticism, they seem to be 
satisfied. I have heard remarks passed by several of them. 

Q. Iwould like to ask you something about the verandas 
that were built several years ago. Do you consider them of 
benefit to the patients, the verandas adjoining the hospital 
wards ? 

A. do. 

Q. Please state why. 

A. Before those were built there were no facilities for the 
patients to enjoy the outside air, that is, excepting on 
the most favorable days in summer. In the winter time 
they were practically confined to the sun rooms, which are 
small, and since those have been erected, a great many times 
when the snow is on the ground and the ground is wet the 
patients can sit on those verandas and get fresh air, which it 
is very desirable they should get. The one veranda which is 
attached to the consumptives’ ward, the female consumptives’ 
ward in the east wing, is used continually for the consump- 
tives. They are put out there in cots and chairs, when they 
could not be placed on the ground. I consider it a great ad- 
vantage. The one attached to the middle wing is used every 
day for infants and children. They are provided with awn- 
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ings which protect them from the hot rays of the sun, and I 
consider that a great improvement. 

Q. Are they of any benefit to the patient? 

A. Very much so, yes, ma’am. ; 

Q. Since the outdoor sun rooms have been provided, do 
you think the patients enjoy these rooms ? 

A. Yes, I know they do. I have heard quite a number 
of expressions from them. You mean the two houses in 
front of the almshouse. 

@. One in front of the men’s and one in front of the 
women’s building? Are they much used? 

A. They are. Of course more in damp weather, and the 
game in winter. The intention was when constructing them 
to give the people an opportunity to sit out of doors during 
inclement weather, wet and snowy weather. ‘They would 
have some protection over their heads and a dry place under 
their feet. 

@. Do they avail themselves of that generally ? 

A. -They do. 

Q. Ishould like to ask you about the reading-room for 
men; do you think they enjoy and use it? 

A. There is no doubt about it. Of course, the percentage 
of inmates there who read is not very large, but all those 
- who do care for that kind of recreation have abundance of 
material, and there are a great many who take advantage of it. 

Q. Was that reading-room established by the present 
trustees ? 

A. I don’t know; that was before I was connected with 
the institution. ’ 

Q. Do you know anything about the nursery for children ? 
Do you think it is desirable? 

A. Ido. The hospital must have some means for the 
care of the infants and children who go to Long Island. It 
is necessary that they should be provided for in a separate 
ward, and they have abundant space there; they have the 
advantage of this outside platform which I spoke of, and 
then they have the advantage in the lying-in cases of having 
the mother close to the child in the next ward; and during 
confinement she is in an adjoining room to the ward. 

Q. Do you think it is a pleasant and sunny room for the 
children ? 

A. Ido; very much so. 

Q. Will you please state what you know of the action of 
the eight-hour law, whether you think it increases the 
expense of running the Long Island institution ? 
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Q. Can you mention any particular department where it 


_ has increased expense ? 


A. The engineers’ department. Formerly they worked 
twelve hours, and at present they are working eight. Of 
course that necessitates an increase in the number of 
engineers and firemen. 

@. Are the engineers among our high-priced employees, 
or not? 

A. I think they are considered high-priced help every- 
where. _ 

@. There were certain improvements we asked for this 
year, a smoking room for the men, and an enlargement of 
the women’s building for a dining-room, at your suggestion. 
Have those requests been granted ? 

A. Not to my knowledge ; I didn’t know they had. 

Q. Can you tell me anything about the infirm people? 

A. In the almshouse? 

@. I should hke to ask a little more definitely. If we 
had more hospital accommodations, would you recommend 
that any of those men and women should be placed in the 
hospital ? 

A. ‘There are a great many men and women in both 
places who could be better provided for in the hospital. A 
great number of those cases are nervous cases, suffering 
from some form of paralysis, and they have more or less 
trouble about getting around, on account of their crippled 
condition. The reason they are kept in those wards is on 
account of their crippled condition. If they are on the first 
floor they are not obliged to climb stairs to their meals or in 
going to bed. 

Q. Yousay these people would be better in the hospital ? 
What is the reason they are not in the hospital ? 

A. For want of room. There is never room enough 
there to provide for those cases. It is on account of that 
fact that those two wards were established. 

Q. Something was said about the clothing — the linen. 
Will you please state whether the supply of laundered sheets 
was short at one time? 

A. The- custom at Long Island has been to operate the 
laundry principally by inmate help. There is one paid laun- 
dry man there in charge of it, and he has anywhere from 
twelve to twenty inmates there to do the work. It has been 
a constant source of annoyance there when a holiday would 
fall on either Saturday or Monday, as the patients object very 
much to working holidays, and it has never been the custom 
to compel them to work on holidays, except in some special 
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cases; and on some occasions the linen has been short 
because there had been two days when the laundry has been 
idle, Sunday, or possibly Saturday or Monday, whichever 
one came next to the holiday. ‘The short supply of linen is 
due to poor facilities in the laundry. 

@. Would you advise paid help in the laundry, if we 
had money enough ? 

A. I should. 

@. Can you tell me if the system of laundry work on the 
sheets has always been the same? 

A. No; it must have been two years ago that the special 
washer — 

Q. The special what? 

A. Washing machine was put into the laundry to do the 
washing of the soiled linen which has offensive odors, and this 
washer is provided with an air vent that carries the odors off 
through the roof. And since that washer was put in there 
the soiled linen, that is, the linen discolored from blood 
and discharges of the bowels, etc., is put in that washer and 
washed separately. It has also been kept in separate re- 
ceptacles outside of the building. Formerly it was all put 
in one lot. 

Q. Then you consider this an improvement? 

deste ae, 

Q. When did you say that ventilated washer had been 
introduced ? 

A. Ido not remember, I think it was between two and 
three years ago. 

(. It has been stated that the sheets for use have been 
damp. When, if at all, would that happen? 

A. Ido not know of any special occasion I have known 
when they were damp. IU so, in all probability, it was in a 
hurry to get the work through the laundry. 

Q. Will you please state where and how the sheets for 
the consumptives’ hospital are laundered, whether separately 
or not? 

A. They are laundered on a separate day, all the linen 
from that building. 

@. Will you please state how the sheets are laundered, 
taken them from the beds of diseased inmates who have 
contagious troubles — how are they sterilized ? 

A. There is a steam —steam under pressure — sterilizer 
in the laundry, and that is used for sterilizing linen — also for 
sterilizing clothing that comes to the island in a filthy con- 
dition. 

Q. So that the bed linen of diseased patients is kept 
separate from that of the other patients ? 
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A. According to the wishes of the officers in charge. 

(). You spoke of diseased inmates. 

A. That is a pretty broad statement. 

Q. I would say contagious or infectious. 

A. The linen from the contagious or infectious patients 1s 
kept separate. It is also sterilized. 

@. We were talking yesterday, doctor, about the beef. 
I forgot to ask you what quantity you bought at a time — 
how much of the whole animal. 

A. I bought sides of beef. It is customary to have a 
certain number of sides come on one day, and a certain 
number on another day. We used about five sides a week. 

Q. Can you state what use is made of the various parts 
of the animal ? 

A. Why it came — the beef came to the island in quarters 
and loins, and it is then cut by one of the inmate help there. 
The shins and chucks are used for soup meat, and some part 
of the chucks, that is the excess, is used for corning, to- 
gether with the flanks. The loins are used on the officers’ 
table, and parts of the rump on the officers’ table for roasts 
and for steaks. The rounds and portions of the rumps are 
used for the patients and inmates. 

Q. You said something yesterday about making tests of 
the cows yourself. Did you ever make tuberculine tests ? 

A. I have many times. 

Q. Can you fix any time —about— within a month or two? 

A. I tested them twice, the first part of 1902 and the first 
part of 1903, in the early winter or late spring, I forget just 
when. The whole herd was tested both times; I did part of 
it myself. I injected some of the solution myself, and I 
assisted Mr. Bryant in handling the cattle when doing it. 

@. Have you known of milk from any cow infected used 
in the institution to-your knowledge ? 

A. When we were sure that a cow was infected with 
tuberculosis we condemned it and killedit. There has never 
been a time when any animal—when the milk from any 
infected animal has been used on the island. 

Q. Are there any other things you would like to say in 
regard to the milk? We would like to show that the milk is 
of good quality. Can you make that clear? 

A. There is not much more to say, the milk was used 
indiscriminately about the island, the milk from the cows I 
used myself on my table, my family used it. I certainly 
should not have done it had I felt there was any danger of 
infection. I never considered any infected milk was used 
there. 
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Q. To come back to the beans, doctor, will you please 
state whether you had more than one purchase of beans 
unsatisfactory ? 

A. There was only one lot. I tried some of them, that 
is, in a measure before I purchased them, and they looked as 
if all right. They certainly soaked out well. 

Q. Did you test them yourself on your own table ? 

A. JI had them on my table, and they were on the doctor’s 
table. 

(). More than once? 

A. I had them on my table three times, and they were 
satisfactory; there was no odor to them, and I considered 
them good enough for me to eat. My idea of the bean affair 
is that there must have been something got into that bag 
that was used, and possibly in some other of the bags. 

@. What did you do with the beans ? 

A. I sent them back to Boston. I didn’t care to take 
the risk of having any more bad beans going on the table. 

Q. You sent them back ? 

A. They were returned to Boston. 

@. What are the facilities at Long Island for keeping 
beef, eggs and produce? 

A. It is kept in the ice-chest there, cooled by natural ice 
taken from the pond there, together with ice which comes 
from Boston. The beef and all perishable supplies are kept 
in the cooler; also the eggs, butter, beef and fish. 

Q. Does the size of the refrigerator have anything to do 
with the way you order goods, by telephone or otherwise ? 

A. Yes, the facilities for keeping supphes there are not ade- 
quate. The refrigerator is too small. Were it not for that. 
fact, one might purchase a large supply of eggs and keep 
them ahead, and it would be a good policy to do that; also 
butter. There is not room enough to keep but a small sup- 
ply of these things on hand. For that reason the eggs are 
always ordered in piecemeal. 

Q. It has been said that four of the doctors complained 
to you about the food. Will you tell us what the complaint 
was ? 

A. The complaint was that they didn’t have variety 
enough. I sent for the doctors and asked them what the 
specific trouble was. They didn’t complain about the quality 
of the food, but they would like it better to have it more 
varied — to have some green stuff, and some fruit, and some 
change was made. The complaint was not of any great im- 
portance, I did not think. As I said before it was not the 
quality, but the lack of variety. 
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(. Was this the only occasion ? 

A, The only occasion. 

Q. How often did the nurses complain to you about their 
food? 

A. It was a Sunday the complaint was made that the 
chicken was bad, and I investigated it and found it to be so. 

Q. Have you dined at the doctor’s table? 

A. Ihave a great many times. 

. For how long a time ? 

A. I ate there continually from August, 1899, till Jan- 
uary, 1902. 

@. Did you ever complain of the food? 

A. I never found any fault with the food. I think it 
compared favorably with the food eaten in other institutions. 
I considered it better than some institutions I have dined in. 

@. On the whole was it satisfactory to you? 

A. It was. 

@. Were you ever house officer at any other hospital ? 

A. Iwas house officer in the Boston City Hospital. 

@. How did the food there compare with that at Long 
Island? 

A. I thought the food on Long Island, on the doctor’s 
table, better than that supplied at the Boston City Hospital. 
I have considered it much better, and I have heard doctor’s 
who have been in both places make the same remark. 

Q. Then you don’t think there was much cause for this 
complaint ? 

A. You understand me —the complaint was not on the 
quality. 

@. On the variety ? 

A. Simply because there was not variety enough. 

@. And that was the only complaint from the nurses ? 

A. The only complaint that I have any recollection of. 

@. You have been superintendent of Long Island? I 
want to ask you whether you have seen the bodies of the 
dead prepared; that is, laid out? 

A. Do you mean in the wards? 

Q. In the wards or in the morgue. 

A. Yes; I have seen them in both places, in the wards 
and in the morgue. 

Q. How many? 

A. I have seen a great many. I cannot say just the 
number. 

Q. Many? 

A. Yes, a great many. 

Q. How were they dressed or covered? 
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A. They were provided with a shroud which covered them 
from the neck to above the ankles, and sometimes over the 
ankles. ‘They were provided with a pair of white stockings, 
which extended above the knees, and the jaw was held up 
by a compress of cotton cloth tied up on top of the head. 
The arms were tied together and the ankles tied together. 

@. Are you prepared to state, doctor— It has been 
asserted by witnesses that the bodies had only a sheet, 
were covered with only a sheet. Have you ever seen bodies 
with only a sheet? 

A. Ihave never seen bodies in that condition. 

Q. Have bodies been kept from burial, keptin the morgue 
awaiting burial in instances you know of? 

A. Why, yes. 

@. Will you please say for what reason ? 

A. There have been some cases where people have given 
me to understand, in fact have told me, they would claim the 
body and bury it. Of course under those conditions we 
never felt justified in burying the body on the island, and the 
relatives and friends have never claimed the body. It has 
never been the intention to bury bodies on Long Island as 
soon as they died; you never know when a body is to be 
claimed. 

Q. By the relatives or friends ? 

A. By the relatives or friends. 

Q. Have you ever visited the morgue, doctor? 

A. -I have a great many times. 

(. About how often, doctor, during your residence on 
Long Island? Did you go there frequently ? 

A. Why, yes; go there every week; sometimes twice 
and three times a week; sometimes more than that. 

@. Will you state whether or not you have found the 
morgue in bad condition ? 

A. No. Of course after an autopsy is done the morgue 
requires more or less cleaning. If you go into the morgue 
immediately after an autopsy it would not be found clean, 
but after it is cleaned up it is satisfactory. 

Q. Considering the nature of that wooden ‘building, and 
its facilities, will you state in your opinion that it has been 
well kept ? 

A. I do, considering its construction and facilities for 
keeping the dead. 

Q. Do you know of fumigation in the morgue at any 
time ? 

A. It was fumigated once. 

(). Will you relate the circumstances ? 
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A. There was a body exhumed, a body that had been in 
the ground a long time, and decomposition had set in, and 
relatives or friends, I forget which, claimed it. We took the 
body out of the ground and put it into the morgue. Nat- 
urally due to the decomposed condition of the body, there 
was more or less odor. There was quite a lot of fluid or 
liquid leaked out of the coffin over the floor, and after that 
was cleaned up we fumigated the morgue. 

Q. Did that occur more than once? 

A. Not tomy knowledge. 

Q. And that body was disinterred at the request of 
friends ? 

A. It was. 

Q. Would you be likely to know if it occurred more 
than once ? 

A. It would be reported to me; I should have known 
something about it. 

@. In regard to sending the unclaimed bodies to the col- 
leges, doctor, did you know of the rule passed by the trus- 
tees in regard to the use of the death book ? 

Dixy CS, SIL. 

@. Did you observe that rule during your term ? 

Bod t-did. 

@. Who was the officer who assigned the men to work ? 

A. The assistant superintendent has done it, and some- 
times the relief officer has done it. The doctors in the hos- 
pital have done that work when it has to do with hospital 
people. When the officers who were not physicians detailed 
the inmates for work they did it after the sanction of the 
physician, saying that that particular person was able to do 
that work. 

@. Do you think that anybody but a physician should 
determine how much or how little those men or women could 
do ? 

A. Idonot. I think a physician should determine it. 

Q. Why should you think a physician should determine 
it? 

A. Well, I think a physician is better able to judge of 
the physical condition of the person. ‘They know what the 
requirements are for such and such a position, and they 
know the physical condition of the patients required to do 
that work; and they are better able to say whether or not 
they could do it. 

@. Do you remember a man named William Roach? 

A. Ido. 

Q. Did he have an operation while at Long Island? 
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A. Yes, he was operated upon. 

(. Who operated upon him? 

As. 1 aid: 

Was the operation successful ? -He testified there was 
carelessness and inflammation ensued ; ; can you say anything 
about that ? 

A. I can say that I performed an operation on William 
Roach. It was for hernia or rupture. The operation was done ; 
it was done in a septic manner and we got exceptionally good re- 
sultsfromit. ‘There was a little skin infection which goes with 
cases of that sort, which I have seen time and time again in 
the City Hospital, and have taken care of many cases of that 
sort. I examined Wiliam Roach myself twice since oper- 
ated upon, and I know from personal observation that he got 
exceptionally good results. I examined him only within a 
few months, and he has no traces of a recurrence of the 
hernia whatever. The wound is solid, there is no impulse, 
no suggestion of any recurrence, and I don’t know what more 
a person could expect from an operation of that sort. He 
has exceptionally good results. I treated the man after the 
operation, and did a great many of the dressings myself, and 
I know there was no carelessness in the operation and I know 
we got good results, just the results we would have if the 
wound healed without the slight skin affection, which is of 
minor importance. He expressed himself to me on two occa- 
sions that he was very well satisfied with the operation. 

@. Roach himself told you that ? 

A. Roach himself told me that. 

@. Do you remember the case of John Mullen ? 

A. Ido. 

Q. He stated he was put to work on the coal team ; what 
can you say as to that ? 

A. John Mullen was a man who had driven the coal 
team for some time on Long Island. He preferred to do that 
to other work on the farm. I talked to him on several occa- 
sions ; he preferred it to the work he was doing. He seemed 
to be satisfied with it. I have talked with him on the back 
wharf when shoveling coal there. I don’t know of any 
complaint about his work. ‘There have been occasions. when 
he has had an attack of bronchitis, an indisposition we are 
all subject to, and at such times he was relieved from work, 
and then has gone back to work, and I heard no complaint from 
him or anyone else. His last sickness I know something 
about, as I saw him in the men’s building before the transfer, 
and I myself ordered the transfer. I had been through the 
ward two successive days before his transfer, and talked with 
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him and found him in bed, and he thought he had some 
cough. He said he thought if he could eat something he 
would feel better. It would be only a matter of a few days 
when he would get back on his feet again. That was only 
a few days previous to his transfer. The next day I saw him 
and asked him how he was feeling, and he said he was feel- 
ing no better; and he complained, at least he asked, for 
some other food. I thought it was wise that he should go 
to the hospital. He would get better food there and better 
care; and in a few days I thought he would be on his feet 
again. 

Q. Can you state that he was neglected or wrongfully 
put to work, as Roach testified ? 

A. He was not. 

@. Roach testified, also, that you said there was no room 
for him in the hospital. 

A. There was room; I transferred him the second day 
I saw him. 

Q. Now, in regard to the shaving, was the shaving  testi- 
fied to by the barber voluntary on their part, or directed 
to be done? 

A. On whose part? 

Q. Were the patients shaved by their own wish, or 
requested to be shaved ? 

A. Both. Some were compelled and some not. 

@. Mention some cases where they were directed. 

A. Some patients were obliged to have dressings on the 
face, of wounds on the face that required some kinds of 
dressing, as a matter of cleanliness, and the face of such 
patients was ordered to be shaved. 

Q. In most cases was it voluntary or not? 

A. In most cases, voluntary. 

@. Have you ever known of any instance of infection 
received at Long Island from this shaving ? 

A. I have not known of any. 

Q. Will you state to the committee whether or not you 
would be likely to know of it. 

A. I am quite sure it would be reported to me if any 
such cases had arisen. 

@. Will you state whether or not you received any com- 
plaint from the patients about the barber’s method of shaving, 
or about the use of towels? 

A. I have never received any complaint. 

Q. I think you testified yesterday in regard to Charles 
Tolman ; do you think he was capable of acting as orderly? 

A. Ido. He has had quite a little experience as orderly 
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on Long Island. He is a rather intelligent man, and I think 
he makes a very good orderly, his physical condition is such 
that he can do the work. 

I think you said yesterday that he had varicose veins ? 
Varicose ulcers. 

Nothing to affect the other patients ? 

No. 

What do you know of William Cole? 

About what? 

It was testified that he was around there with a -con- 
tagious disease. Do you know whether it was dangerous 
to others ? 

A. I know very little about William Cole’s physical con- 
dition; probably Dr. Cox knows more about that than I do. 

Q. Do you know anything about Morns Horn? 

A. I know something about Morris Horn. I know that 
he was suffering from a specific disease. I know that he 
had been to the island several times. I know that he had 
given more or less trouble about the hospital, he refused to 
work on two occasions, but I am not very familiar with his 
_ physical condition. 

Q. Can you tell anything in regard to the chapel. Ref- 
erence has been made to entertainments given in the chapel, 
minstrel shows, etc., what do you know about it? 

A. Why, the chapel has always been used in a general 
way for entertainments, and for minstrel shows, stereopticon 
lectures, illustrated by means of stereopticon views. I 
know upon one occasion there was a minstrel show given, 
I think three years ago, a party of young people com- 
ing from Boston, or some part of Boston. A clergyman 
came with them. I know they were brought there through 
the influence of a clergyman and gave this minstrel show. 
It was an ordinary amateur performance. The principals 
were blackened up and they had step dancing, coon songs, 
etc., on the stage, and there was never any question whether 
or not it was proper. And the chapel has been used in a 
general way for entertainments and musicales always. 

(J. I think Miss Morris testified that it was not con- 
secrated. 

A. Ihave always understood it was not consecrated. 

Q. These entertainments were for the pleasure of the 
inmates ? 

A. They have been. 

(). Can you mention other amusements ? 

A. I don’t know who the parties were. 

Q. Lectures, etc.? 
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A. There was a lecture there on some foreign land, illus- 
trated by lantern slides. 

Q. Do you know whether at any other institution a place 
similar to the Long Island Chapel is used for entertainments 
sometimes ? 

A. I know at Tewksbury and at Waverly the chapel is 
used for dancing parties, for entertainments of different 
kinds, and used for religious services, as on Long Island. I 
do not consider the use of the chapel on Long Island any 
different from those other places. It was not consecrated, 
and I did not see why it could not be used like chapels in 
the other places mentioned. I know the chapel at the 
McLean hospital has dancing regularly every Tuesday night 
during the winter, and religious services on Sundays; and 
at Tewksbury I know of dances in the chapel there, and that 
is used for religious purposes also. 

Were you present when the dancing occurred ? 
No, I was not. : 
Who was in charge at that time ? 
Major Murray, the assistant. 
You said something about the old men and women 
being placed in the lower wards of the men’s building, nen 
afflicted with paralysis, etc. I think the committee would 
like to know if those are very feeble people. 

A. I stated a few moments ago that the first floor, the 
ground floor, in the men’s and women’s buildings were used 
for the care of these feeble cases, a great number of which are 
suffering from nervous diseases, and as a result of those dis- 
eases they are crippled more or less. It would be a difficult 
task for them to go up and down stairs to meals and bed, 
and for that reason they are kept on the first floor, where it 
is easy for them to get into the dining-room, and also get out 
of doors without going up and down flights of stairs. 

Q. I want to ask whether you consider the population at 
Long Island an increasingly feeble one? 

1 Gu eo Ms lay 

Q. (By Alderman Notan.) How long have you been 
connected with the Long Island institution ? 

A. I went there about the 1st of August, 1899, and 
left the 1st of July, 1903. 

Q. I heard you mention about you and Dr. Wilkins 
being away at the same time. You said that you went away 
on something connected with the institution. What was the 
nature of your visit —to visit some other institution in the 
interests of Long Island ? 

A. We went to the Medfield Insane Hospital to look into 
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the method of transportation of food there from the kitchen 
to the wards. Dr. Wilkins told me that at Medfield Dr. 
French, who had charge, had some cars made to transport 
food from the kitchen to the different buildings, and he 
thought it was a success. 

Q. A carrier system ? 

A. Carrying cars, and that was the principal object of 
our visit there, to get an idea of how it was done— the 
construction of those cars. Incidentally we looked over the 
whole institution. 

Q. How long did it take you to get there and back? 

A. We were there the whole day, we spent the day 
there. 

Q. How long had Mr. Jacobs been connected with the 
institution at that time, to your knowledge? 

A. Well, I don’t know when he came there. He came 
during Mr. Hopkins’ administration. It was before 1901. 

Q. Before you were there? 

A. I think he came a month or so after I came. I am 
not sure. 

Q. When did you inform Mr. Jacobs that Dr. Knowlton 
was in charge whenever you and Dr. Wilkins were away ? 

A. When did I? 

QO.” Yes. 

A. I don’t remember just what time it was. 

Q. Was it at the time you went to Medfield. 

A. It was at the time of the visit to that institution at 
Medfield. 

@. You never had given him any instructions before, and 
he had been there two or three years ? 

A. I don’t understand your question. 

(). I asked when you so instructed him ? 

A. I used to give my orders to Mr. Jacobs as the occa- 
sion arose. I don’t know exactly when I gave that order 
that Dr. Knowlton was in charge. I knew we were going to 
be absent, but cannot say when it was. 

Q. Was that the only time you were absent together ? 

A. There were times that Dr. Wilkins would be away, 
and would return in the morning. I would have business in 
Boston, take the boat up, and there would be an hour or so 
when both of us would be away, and leave Dr. Knowlton 
in charge. 
~ Q. Did you ever know if you would get back at an 
appointed time ? 

A. Idon’t remember. ‘There was a time, when Dr. Wil- 
kins was on a vacation, I left Dr. Knowlton in charge, and 
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it. was understood he was filling the position of assistant 
superintendent while Dr. Wilkins was on his vacation. Of 
course, there were times when both Dr. Wilkins and myself 
were away, but it was due to vacations generally, and Dr. 
Knowlton was doing his work. 

Q. Was it generally understood that Dr. Knowlton was 
doing the work when you were away? 

A. It was. 

Q. What was your reason for giving Jacobs these special 
instructions when going to Medfield ? 

A. I did not give him any special instructions. 

Q. You said they were special. 

A. Ido not consider that special instructions. I simply 
instructed Jacobs in a general way. 

@. Why then, any more than any other time? 

A. It was my custom when leaving the island to leave 
word in a general way about the business of the island — 
leave word with Dr. Knowlton of any business. 

@. The charge had been made that you didn’t comply 
with the civil service laws. What was that? 

A. As I stated yesterday, an application was made to the 
Civil Service Commissioners—the Civil Service Department 
here in Boston, for a farmer, and they could not supply me 
with the help; and as it is their custom to do on such occa- 
sions they gave me the power to employ a man, and I could 
send in to them for registration later on, and then they 
would certify him for the employment. 

Q. When did you apply for two farmers and they said 
the supply was exhausted ? 

A. I could not say; it is on record. 

Q. How long have they been working there? 

A. Mr. Elwell is perhaps there overa year. Mr. Bond 
—JI| think he came in the winter, sometime. 

Q. Did you have occasion to employ a farmer in the 
winter ? 

A. Oh, yes. I don’t know just when he came. The 
books will show the date. 

Q. I would like to find out just when he came there. 

A. What would you like to know about it? 

Q. There has a question arisen as to whether they ever 
had the certificate down there of the Civil Service Com- 
mission ? 

A. The civil service has the application on file, I believe. 

Q. You say they would not certify anybody on the 
eligible list ? 

A. Because they had none. They were obliged to certify 
two people for the position of farmer. 
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Q. They certify three names on one requisition ? 

A. They could not do it. That gives you the right to 
employ a man temporarily. 

Q. That is because the list was exhausted ? 

A wy-6s, 510. 

Q. Where did Elwell and Bond live when you made that 
application to the Civil Service Department ? 

A. I think Elwell lived in Maine. I think he hada 
settlement there, and presume he was a citizen of Maine. I 
don’t know what place. If I am not mistaken, Bond was a 
citizen of Boston, but employed temporarily in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Q. You don’t know whether a resident of Boston ? 

A. I know that he had been. 

Q. Were either of those men listed at the Civil Service 
Commission, but requested to appear later on for a certificate ? 

A. They were employed by me first. 

@. If you had instructed them to file their names at the 
civil service they would have? 

A. I don’t understand you. 

Q. Did you tell them it was a civil service position ? 

A. I told them they would have to certify at the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Q. Did they? 

A. I don’t know just when. 

Q. After they were employed ? 

Ax Ves ait 

@. And your correspondence was between you and 
them ? 

A. No; it took place between the office here in Boston. 

Q. You had the hiring of them? 

A... Yes, sir: 

Q. Did they do it with you or through the mail ? 

A. Mr. Bond applied some time before that and asked 
for a position; there was no vacancy and I put his letter on 
file and sent for him when necessary. 

Q. Who recommended these two men? 

A. Mr. Bryant recommended Elwell, and Bond I knew 
about because he had been employed by us before. 

Q. Mr. Jacobs had something to do with the morgue 
book? 

A. He kept the burial book and the death book. 

Q. Did he ever have occasion to go in the morgue to 
verify hig books ? 

A. I didn’t know that he did. 

Q. Did you know that he did not? 
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I don’t know, he might have gone out there. 

You don’t know ? 

I don’t know. 

In fumigating that old hospital, you spoke yesterday 
of some mattresses condemned, and some sterilized. What 
was the reason of the two treatments of the mattresses ? 

A. There were some mattresses in poor condition, and 
under the ordinary course of events you would continually 
want to make improvements in any institution. 

Q. You did not think it necessary to condemn them all? 

A. No. 

Q. But simply a matter of how much they were worn? 

A. Worn or old. 

Q. It was not any danger of contagion that made you 
condemn them ? 

A. In some eases, yes. In some cases they were soiled. 

Q. You destroyed some and sterilized others ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are contagious diseases classified on Long Island, 
doctor ? 

A. Do you mean as a class? What ones? 

Q. Are they kept in a place by themselves as you say 
the tuberculosis patients are kept? Are these people al- 
lowed to mingle with the rest of the patients? 

A. No; we have very few contagious cases; we have had 
‘occasionally a case of erysipelas, some cases of diphtheria, 
and of course the cases of smallpox which broke out were 
transferred to the other hospital; those oases are always 
isolated. 

Q. Are some syphilitic patients allowed to go about? 

A. They are. 

Q. You said in yourterm the hospital needed more paid 
orderlies; did you ever make application for them ? 

A. Application where ? 

@. Did you ever suggest it to the Board of Trustees — 
I suppose that would be the natural channel — did you ever 
suggest to the Board of Trustees that you needed more 
orderlies there ? 

A. Ihave. 

Q. Any one in particular ? 

A. Ihave spoken to the chairman about the condition 
there several times, and it was at the time the patients were 
transferred into the new building; we increased the number 
of orderlies at that time. 

Q. How many orderlies did you have then? 

A. Before that time? 
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Yes. 

We had three. 

How many have you got now? 

Five; we are allowed five. 

Do you have more now? Have you a sufficient 


number, do you think ? 


A. 


I think five orderlies is a reasonable allowance — yes. 


Provided they are all on duty. 
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Are they all paid orderlies that they have got now? 
I don’t know. 

You know there are five there? 

I said that was the number allowed. 

You knew there were five? 

When ? 

When you left there. 

No; I don’t know. 

How many when you left? 

I don’t remember. 

As superintendent of the institution you don’t know 


how many? 


A. 


I don’t remember. I just stated here that I had a 


conversation with the chairman several times about the 
orderlies, and at the time the people were transferred the 
number was increased. 
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Increased to what? 

Increased to five. 

When was the transfer made? 

Last fall some time. 

And that was under your charge ? 

Yes. 

Were these five paid or unpaid ? 

Five paid orderlies. 

That was what I meant. 

You didn’t confine yourself to the time. 
Did you ever discharge a patient when in a contagious 


stage of a specific disease ? 


A. 
Q. 
A. 
Q. 


I don’t remember of ever doing it. 

Did you ever discharge Morris Horn? 

What do you mean by discharge ? 

Discharge him from the institution when you knew 


he was suffering from syphilis. 
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What do you mean by discharge? 

Send him to Boston. 

He had been to the island several times. 
You gave him his discharge ? 

Yes. 
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Q. Have you been in the habit of detailing patients with 
specific diseases to do work around the hospital? 

A. On some occasions, yes. 

@. What kind of work did they do? 

A. Polish floors, polish brass-work, and they did some 
washing of floors at times ; they took charge of the toilets and 
bath-rooms and did the general work. 

Q. Do these patients use the same dishes, drinking mugs, 
and so forth? 

A. Did you say patients suffering from pe ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Those known to be suffering from syphilis in the con- 
tagious state, when they were known to be contagious, were 
supposed to have — they did have dishes marked for their 
own use. 

Have you any contagious patients there now ? 

I don’t know. 

Were there when you left? 

I don’t know. 

You don’t know? 

I do not know. 

You seem pretty well posted on the rest of the insti- 
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tution? ? 

A. The immediate charge of the patients was in the 
hands of the first medical officer. 

@. You say there was a distinct mark placed on the 
dishes of those who were in that condition ? 

AES OB. 

Q. What was the mark? 

A. It is usually a piece of adherent plaster, placed on the 
edge of the plate. 

@. Does that stay there all the while, or can it be washed 
off. 

A. It will wash off. 

Q. Do you have to put it on every once in a while? 

Age ¥ es, 

@. You said, doctor, there were several inmates afflicted 
with nervous diseases who ought to by right be in the hos- 
pital. What kind of nervous disease ? 

Hemiplegia. 

What is that, please ? 

Paralysis of one side of the body. 

They ought to be in the hospital ? 

I say that as a general statement. 

Do you think that a person with paralysis of one side 
of the body would be fit to work—to go in the field to 
work ? 
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A. Ihave seen people working — 

Q. Do you think a man with locomotor ataxia is fit to 
go out and hoe onions in the field? 

A. Some of them. 

Q. Have you got any down there? 

A. Iam not familiar with the physical condition of any 
there now? 

Q. Did you put them to work? 

A. I don’t remember any special cases. 

Q. What kind of nervous diseases ought to be in the 
hospital ? 

A. Any case of nervous disease which has progressed so 
far that any symptoms would require hospital treatment. 

Q. You made a general statement. You did not confine 
yourself to any one, but you said several. 

A. I will not now; I said any case. 

Q. Dr. Taylor says, exercise and air; you say, confine- 
ment in hospital. 

In the hospital, but not necessarily in bed. 

Why? 

They would get better food in the hospital. 

He didn’t speak of their needing any particular diet? 
I don’t know what he said. 

Of course you will accept the fact that his opinion is 
good, being a specialist i in those diseases ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). When did the Board of Health last examine the cows. 
of Long Island or make the tuberculine tests ? 

A. I cannot say when the Board of Health examined 
them. I examined them myself this last spring. 

Q. Did the Board of Health examine them ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. You don’t know whether or not they did? 

A. They might have examined them? 

(. While you were superintendent did they ever examine 
them ? 

A. Dr. Burr visited the island several times. 

Q. He represents the Board of Health? 

Aa Les. 

@. Did he examine the cows? 

A. Yes; he examined them. Just how much I don’t 
know; I was not in the barn when he was doing it. I was 
in the barn on two occasions when he came to look at some — 

Q. Did he give you instructions how to make the test ? 

A. I made it before I met Dr. Burr. 

Q. What was his judgment in regard to the condition of 
the cows? 
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A. Do you mean the general condition ? 

Q. As regards tuberculosis when any occurred there? 

A. He said he thought it was wise to examine the cattle 
and that he thought there was a good chance of a good 
many of the cattle being infected. 

Q. Did he tell you that they showed symptoms of tuber- 
culosis but did not respond to the third — to the final test — 
a test sufficient to condemn them? 

A. I don’t remember that. 

@. Mr. Bryant testified to that in his direct examination. 

A. What? 

Q. That the Board of Health had examined them and 
that they did not show the extreme test. You don’t know 
anything about it? 

A. I don’t know about Dr. Burr’s conversation with Mr. 
Bryant. 

Q. Were you present when Dr. Burr was there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he make a report to you? 

A. I don’t know that he ever made any original report 
to me. 

Q. What was it you said yesterday in regard to the cows, 
‘call but one,’ whether you think they were contaminated or 
showed symptoms of tuberculosis? JI inferred they all showed 
such symptoms, except one. 

A. They all showed symptoms of tuberculosis. 

Q. I think you testified that yesterday, but I will look it 
up and have the privilege of questioning you further on that 
point. Do you think that the condition of the cows after ex- 
amination warranted you in believing that the milk was in 
any way infected ? 

A. Do I think that the condition of the cows — 

Q. Yes. 

A. The examination was made to find out the condition 
of. the cows. 

Q. Iask after the examination whether you think their 
condition warranted you in believing the milk was in any way 
affected or infected ? 

A. Why, in certain cases it would be. Yes. 

Q. What cases? 

A. I think it is possible, I don’t know —it is possible, I 
presume, for animals suffering from tuberculosis to give in- 
fected milk, and when we found one suffering from tuber- 
culosis it was condemned and killed. 

Q. I am not asking about condemned cows, but living 
ones. Whether anything in your examination warranted you 
in believing that the milk was affected. 
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A. ao: 

(@. Did Dr. Burr ever give you any instructions in regard 
to using the milk, as has been testified ? 

A. Yes, Dr. Burr and I talked the whole matter over 
in the barn, and he told me he saw no reason why we should 
not use the milk, unless we found we had a cow that was 
infected. 

@. What made you ask him the question if the cow did 
not show any symptoms? 

A. I did not ask him about a special cow, but the herd 
in general. 

(J. The whole of them ? 

CTY OS. | 

@. Did this conversation take place at the time those 
were condemned or later? 

A. Why —I cannot remember. 

@. You cannot place the time? 

A. I cannot remember just when the cows were killed. 

@. Do you know when the Board of Health inspected 
them last ? 

A. No, I don’t remember. 

@. Who prepares the bodies for burial ? 

A. Which bodies? 

Q. After or before the autopsies in the morgue? 

A. The bodies that are not autopsied are already pre- 
pared in the hospital. 

@. In the hospital? 

Sees 

@. You put them in the coffins in the hospital ? 

A. The body is clad in this shroud and is put into the 
morgue, and then if the body is buried or sent away it is 
placed in a coffin by the orderly. ~ 

Q. After it is brought from the hospital — brought over 
on a stretcher —it is put in the morgue and then placed in 
the coffin ? 


A. Not immediately. 

Q. Eventually they go into the coffins. Who puts them 
in? 

A. The orderlies. 

Q. <Any officers there ? : 

A. Yes; there have been officers there sometimes. 

Q. Who? 

A. Mr. Galvin has been there sometimes. 

Q. Well, who gets them ready for shipment? 

A. The orderlies, with the help of the undertaker, Mr. 


Galvin. 
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Q. Referring to the care of the bodies, in your testimony 
yesterday, you said the officers or orderlies “could not tell 
whether the bodies were going to friends or not.” What do 
you mean by that? 

A. If I understood that question, it was whether or not 
the nurses knew. 

Q. No, it was not the nurses; it was following up the 
inquiry of Mrs. Lincoln as regards who prepared them for 
. burial, and you made the statement they didn’t know 
whether or not. No distinction was made. 

A. I referred to the preparation of bodies in the ward 
after they died, as to whether or not the nurses who laid 
out the bodies knew where the body was going. 

Q. I didn’t understand it that way. 

A. ‘That was my interpretation of her question. 

Q@. You say that, of late, applicants for admission to Long 
Island have been much more feeble than formerly ; what do 
you mean, suffering from old age, decrepitude, etc. ? 

A. Not especially. I think the younger element that 
goes to Long Island now are in a more feeble condition than 
the younger element four or five years ago. 

@. The younger element? 

A. Comparatively. 

@. What do you mean, from sickness? 

A. I mean four years ago that twenty-five young people 
admitted to Long Island were more able, physically in better 
condition, than twenty-five young people who go there now. 

@. You don’t mean to say they are particularly sick, do 
you, doctor? 

A. When, now? 

(. These more feeble people who come to the island. 

A. I think so. 

Q. What do you mean— from dissipation or actual 
sickness ? 

A. I call dissipation sickness. 

Q. They would naturally be sent to the institution ? 

A. Sometimes, sometimes not. 

(). In the majority of cases? Men suffering from dissi- 
pation going down there to huild up? 

A. I should not want to say, in special cases. 

(. In the majority of cases? 

A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Not necessarily what? You say you have not room 
enough in the hospital now for the really sick — what would 
you do with those cases ? 

A. We would do the best we could. We would have to 
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send them to the institution if there was not room enough 
in the hospital. 

@. Does not this fact alone — the larger number coming 
down feeble for admittance to the institution — doesn’t it 
make it true that it would lighten the work of the hospital 
department, and increase the work of the institution depart- 
ment? . 

A. I don’t think the work of the hospital department is 
lessened any. 

Q. It surely must be lessened. 

A. You must bear in mind that the requirements of the 
hospital are much greater. 

Q. In what way ? 

A. In the way of general treatment. 

(. What causes that — what leads up to that? 

A. The advancement made in the general condition of 
the hospital. 

@. On account of making the hospital larger ? 

A. The treatment and care of the sick people there. 

(2. How does the care differ to-day from a year ago, ex- 
cept from the fact of the tuberculosis hospital and the 
patients over there? 

A. You might not notice so much in one year as in four 
or five; the changes might not take place so suddenly. 

Q. How far back does this condition of feebleness in 
regard to the applicants go ? 

A. Four or five years, possibly longer. 

Q. In talking about the beef yesterday, in asking a ques- 
tion, you said you bought from Hollis. In answer to a 
query in which you were asked why you changed, you said 
you thought they were an honester firm. Did you mean to 
imply that the city did not get better treatment from Batch- 
elder? 

A. I would not want you to infer that Batchelder was 
not an honest firm. I used that more to define the firm of 
N. E. Hollis than to ery down the firm of Batchelder. 

Q. I haven’t heard any charges against them. 

A. Ihave no intention of saying the Batchelder firm was 
not honest. 

@. You said you paid from seven to ten cents for beef? 

A. I think I said seven to ten and one-half cents. 

Q. What was the reason for changing? 

A. There was one instance where I thought Batchelder 
was not treating me right. 

OR von st 

A. No; the institution. 
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@. What was that? 

A. It was in the purchase of a lot of lard. Batchelder 
had had the trade of Long Island for some time, and I had 
occasion to purchase lard, and I knew what the price of 
lard was. Of course, the price varies every day, and per- 
haps every hour of the day. But I knew what I could buy 
outside for, on the open market, where I had not traded at 
all. I went to this firm of Batchelder with the intention of 
buying some lard, and they quoted a price in advance of the 
price I could buy it for in a concern where I was not known 
at all, and I thought it was not using me just right, expect- 
ing to get more than the market price for lard. I told them 
so afterwards, that I thought they were taking advantage of 
the institution. 

Q. Whodid you compare with them ? 

A. I think Swift & Company, across the street, and they 
quoted me a price less than Batchelder. 

@. You say the prices would range from seven to twelve 
cents ? 


pe 


From seven to ten and one-half cents. 
Did you ever compare prices ? 
I have paid Batchelder seven and one-half cents. 
Did you ever pay higher than Batchelder’s price? 
I don’t know. 
You can look that up? 
I think the bills will show the price paid. 
Did you ever exchange any pork for beef with Hollis? 
Yes. 
About how much ? 
. Ihave sent pork to Hollis and taken credit on the bill 
that amount. 
For beef? 
For beet, sausage, ete. 
About what price did he allow you? 
Eight and eight and one-half cents. 
Do you know how much he charged for beef then ? 
I think we were paying seven and one-half cents then. 
Seven and one-half cents? 
I think so, last fall. 
About how much did you exchange that year? 
Between 1902 and 19038? It seems to me there was 
in the vicinity of twenty hogs sent up, though I am not sure 
about it. I think that was the number. 
@. Where were they weighed? 
A. They were weighed in Boston, at Hollis’s. 
Q. The City of Boston has a scale on South Market 
Street; I want to know whether or not you used that? 


for 
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Q. They were allowed to Hollis altogether on his own 
weights ? 

AS ee 68% 


Q. Can you tell us how long after Mr. Galvin got hurt 
the splints were put on his arm ? 

A. I don’t know from personal observation. 

Q. About how long? 

A. I didn’t see the treatment of the case. 

Q. Where was it you had the interview with Galvin after 
he was hurt? 

A. I think it was two mornings afterwards, or it may 
have been the next morning. 

Q. What was the reply to Mrs. Lincoln that you gave 
yesterday in regard to taking care of him ? 

A. JI don’t remember what my reply was. 

Q. It was in regard to this man hurting himself, saying 
he came out a little bit sleepy and fell off. 

A. Iremember telling Mrs. Lincoln yesterday that I had 
an interview with him, and he told me he had slept over that 
morning, and was probably drowsy and not much awake and 
walked off the edge. 

@. You don’t know how soon after the accident the arm 
was put in splints? 

A. I don’t know of my own knowledge. 

Q. Not of your own knowledge ? 

A. Not about his treatment. : 

@. Mrs. Lincoln asked you about the religious services. 
How often have you seen Mr. Toulmin hold these services ? 

A. Ihave been with him on one occasion. 

Q. Only one? 

-A. He might have performed them there without my 
being there. On that instance I was there. 

Q. What is the custom of notifying clergymen when a 
patient is sick ? 

A. The custom at present — you might say daily visits 
are made by him. Mr. Toulmin does not make daily visits. 
The priest comes there practically every day. When 
I first went there, he only came when sent for. If we 
thought a patient dangerously ill, who needed the services 
of a clergyman, we would telephone up town. They had a 
great many night calls. Father Brennan had charge, and 
he thought it was better to make daily visits rather than to . 
have so many night trips. 

Q. He comes every day? 

A. Practically, every day. 
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@. How often does Mr. Toulmin come. 

A. Probably three or four times a week. 

Q. Can you tell the committee what the expense of 
maintaining a training school is to the city? 

A. For that institution ? 

Q. .Yes. ) 

A. Well, I cannot tell now without—TI could tell by 
looking it up. I haven’t it in my head now. 

Q. I saw you figuring up when the matter came up 
before; I thought the way you figured it, it cost the city 
about $14,000. 

(No reply. ) 

Q. Have you ever had any trouble in getting trained 
nurses for the institution ? 

A. For what purpose? 

Q. When you needed them. Any trouble in securing the 
services of trained nurses? You have seven trained nurses ? 

A. Seven head nurses, graduates. 

Q. Those are trained nurses, those head nurses? 

A. I don’t remember any special time when we have had 
any great trouble. 

@. - How many of those are graduates of the Long Island 
training school ? 

A. At the present time? 

QQ. That is when you left. 

A. Let me see — I think they were all but two. 

Q. What are the names of the graduates of the Long 
Island training school now down there? 

A. Miss Chisholm, Miss Graham, Miss McCullough, 
Miss Friese — I don’t remember the others. 

Q. When an application is made, is preference given to 
Long Island graduates in the institution ? 

A. If both applicants are on the same standing, if they 
both have the same qualifications, the Long Island nurse is 
usually selected. 

@. How did you happen to have these other two outside 
nurses there? Were there not any Long Island graduates as 
well qualified to take the place? 

A. I don’t remember whether at that time there were. 
They were good nurses; they came from a good training 
school, and we thought they were qualified for the position. 

Q. At the time of this so-called strike in regard to the 
beans down there, what time did you leave the island the day 
before ? 

A. I think I left the day before — 

Q. You do think so? 
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A. I think so. 

@. What time did you arrive on the island? 

A. That day I arrived there on the afternoon of that 
Sunday. 

Q. What time that afternoon ? 

A. Well, I think I came down late that afternoon on the 
“« Howard.” 

What time did the boat leave Boston ? 

I don’t remember. 

What boat did you come down on? 

The « Howard.” 

What is the latest hour it leaves on Sunday ? 

One o’clock to eight o’clock at night. There is no 
regular hour. Her running time is from one o’clock to half- 
past one. 

-Q. The captain says he leaves on Sundays at one o’clock, 
his latest time. 

A. He would not say there was never a time later than 
one o'clock. 

W hat time did you leave, was it one o’clock? 

I don’t remember. 

Two o’clock ? 

I don’t remember. 

Three o’clock ? 

I don’t remember. 

Four o'clock ? 

I don’t remember. 

When did you arrive on the island ? 

In the afternoon. | 

What time do you consider afternoon ? 

After twelve o’clock. 

At what time does evening begin — twelve o’clock? 

Six o’clock. 

Were you on the island at five o’clock ? 

I may have been. 

Do you know whether you were or not? 

I won’t swear to it. 

What time do you have supper? 

Half-past four. 

Did you give orders for the extra supper ? 

Yes. 

How long did it take to prepare the extra supper? 
Well, the whole preparation, it might have taken 
fifteen dr twenty minutes, or half an hour. 

From the time you arrived at the island, and looked 
into the condition of ‘the beans and eggs, and had them 
cooked, how long did it take ? 
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A. J arrived on the island, it was sometime before supper ; 
it was time enough to see that orders given for those eggs 
to be cooked for supper could be carried out. 

Q. Can you place it at three o’clock? 

A. I would not say. 

(). Supper was ready at half-past four? 

A. Xes. 

(. I want to place the time. 

A. You are trying to pin me down to a definite time that 
afternoon. 

Q. Iask you to approximate the time — any time after 
four ? 

A. It was some time between one and five o’clock. 

Q. Won't you make it two? 

A. I-won’t make it anything. 

Q. We know it was before five —that you probably gave 
the orders before four. 

A. I won’t admit it was any special time; I cannot, 
because I don’t know. 

(. You can approximate the time without any fear of 
committing yourself at all. 

A. I would say approximately, then, three o’clock; but 
I won’t commit myself. 

Q. You say that you personally looked up the eggs? 

A. Why, yes; I inquired whether enough eggs were on 
the island for a supper. 

Q. You inquired? 

A. Yes. 

@. From whom? 

A. I don’t remember whether I told Major Murray to 
look into it or Mr. Davidson personally. 

Q. Didn’t you testify that you asked Major Murray to go 
down to find out how many dozens of eggs there were? 

A. I don’t know as I did testify to that. 

Q. I think you did, and he reported back how many 
dozen —I forget just how many—and you figured there 
would be enough to go round ? 

Yes. 

Q. When you were away Mr. Murray had charge of the 

island ? 

Yes. 

Did he have authority to change the diet? 

If he thought it was an emergency he would, yes. 
Has there ever been trouble before about the food ? 
There has been trouble. 

Did you ever give any instructions to him as to that? 
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A. I depended upon his common sense, if he had it. 

Q. He was a new man, and don’t you think it was a part 
of your duty to instruct him in the matter? 

A. I should if I thought anyone in that position would 
not know enough to do it himself. 

Q. With your oversight? 

A. Idon’t think so. 

Q. How did you think Major Murray would be posted, 
if you knew he never worked in a similar institution before ? 

A. I think a person with judgment would not allow food 
to go to people that he knew was not fit to eat. I don’t see 
why it would require any special instructions. 

@. There is no evidence he did allow it to go to people 
when unfit to eat. The question in my mind is whether he 
thought he had the authority to provide a substitute. 

A. If I was in that position I should consider I had the 
authority. 

Q. That is only the difference between the two men. 

A. I think any ordinary person would do it — it seems 
to me. 

Q. What object do you suppose Major Murray had in 
not taking that duty upon himself. 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Don’t you think he had as much feeling for the in- 
mates as you did? 

I don’t know. 

q. How many student nurses are there in Tewksbury ? 

A. I don’t know the number of their training-school. 

(. How many patients in their hospital? 

A. Why, they have in that*institution in the vicinity of 
1,300 or 1,400 sometimes. 

Q. How many nurses have they got ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. How many student nurses ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. You testified that the Tewksbury training-school was 
exactly on the same system. 

A. I said they maintained a training-school there prac- 
tically on treating the same kind of cases as at Long Island. 

Q. From your own knowledge? 

A. I have been to Tewksbury on two occasions. 

Q. How long ago? 

A. Iwas up there this spring, in March, I think. 

Q. You don’t know how many were in the training-school 
at- that time ? 

A.’ No. 
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Q. You made some reference to conditions in the New 
York Almshouse and of recommendations made. Is that 
recommendation in the first quarterly report of this year of 
the New York Almshouse for the poor and infirm? 


A. I don’t know whether it is or not. 

Q. Where did you get that information? 

A. From Mr. Buck, of New York. 

Q. In a personal interview ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether it is embodied in the report ? 

‘A. Ido not. 

Q. They have changed the name; itis now the Home 
for Aged and Infirm? Do you know when that was 
changed ? a 

A. Ido not. 


@. They have eliminated the word “pauper” altogether 
from the name of the institution. You spoke in regard to 
the electrical apparatus — the intention in placing it was to 
enable the nurses to cook dropped eggs, or some special 
dishes — how often do the patients have eggs on the diet lst 
a day? 

A. They have eggs every night. Of course they have 
whatever special diet is ordered by the doctor; it might be 
this thing to-day and that to-morrow. 

You merely mentioned dropped eggs ? 

A. I used that for an illustration. 

Q. Do they order them outside of three times a day?» 

A. That is optional with them; they could order if they 


wished. 
Q. The doctor could? 
A?y-= Yes, sir: 
@. Have you known it to happen very often? 
#2 No. 
Q@. Very seldom? ¢ 


(No response.) 

Q. Have all the nurses down there got a fair knowledge 
of that electrical apparatus for cooking, so as to handle it 
intelligently ? 

A. I don’t think it would take long for the ordinary 
person to understand the method of the apparatus. 

Q. That is not answering the question. Are or are they 
not capable of handling it in an intelligent manner now? 

A. I don’t know whether they are now. When they 
have occasion to use that apparatus there is no reason why 
they should not ina few minutes learn the way to operate it. 

QQ. Have you ever instructed them ? 
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I instructed one of them. 
Only one? 
Yes. 
You don’t know whether all are capable of doing it? 
I don’t know whether all have been instructed to do it. 
Do you know whether or not they have received 
eaten instruction to make them capable of using it ? 
A. ‘They have never received any general instruction to 
operate that apparatus ? 
Do you know whether all can handle it intelligently ? 
I don’t know. 
Do you think they can? 
I think they can. 
You have never seen it demonstrated ? 
No. 
In talking about the eight-hour system, you said that 
increased the cost of the institution. What particular de- 
partment outside of the engineering department was affected 
by that eight-hour law. 
A. The watchmen. 
Q. The night watchmen ? 
A; es. 
Q. What are their hours? 
A. Four o’clock in the afternoon till twelve at night, and 
from twelve to eight the next morning. 
When did that go into effect? 
It went into effect last fall. 
Last fall? 
I think so. 
The eight-hour law went into effect two years ago? 
I am speaking about these particular men. 
What were the hours previous to that time for the 
night watchman ? 
A. Six o’clock at night until six o’clock in the morning. 
@. One man doing it all? 
PN ep @ ce 
Q. It is a good thing the eight-hour law came around. 
Who was the watchman? 
A. Mr. Storin. 
Q. How many engineers have you on the island — how 
many did you have when there? 
A. I think there were five. 
Q. Five engineers ? 
, A. I think so; yes. 
Q. I am not talking about assistant engineers, but engi- 
neers — the high-priced ones -— how many have you? 
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I said I thought five. 

How many firemen ? 

Lhreg.* > 

Eight men altogether ? 

I think so, or four engineers. 

I thought there were three ? 

More than that. 

You still say there were five engineers and three fire- 


There are four or five engineers. 
Can you tell this, doctor, off-hand, how much the 
pathological laboratory cost to equip ? 
A. Why, no;I cannot. That has been a gradual change 
for the last two or three years. | 
Q. I didn’t know but you might have an idea of what it 
cost, say, for the changes? 

A. No, I have not. 

@. Do you know what the maintenance of it amounts 
to? 

A. Of what — that laboratory, do you mean? 

Q. Youdon’t? You don’t have anything to do with the 
books there, doctor? 

A. There is no way of knowing what the running ex- 
penses of the laboratory cost. 
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@. How do they make their requisitions ? 

A. Through me. 

Q. You know the salary of Dr. Magrath ? 

a ak OS: 

Q. The salary of his stenographer? 

A. Yet 

Q. Don’t you know what the aggregate is? 

A. Yes; but the stenographer spends a great deal of her 


time not on Dr. Magrath’s work. 

Q.. She is hired for that specific purpose. You could not 
get every stenographer to do that. ‘ 

A. Her work is not strictly pathological work. 

Q. She attends the autopsies? 

A. Some of them. 

Q. It would be hard to get the ordinary stenographer to 
do that ? 

A. You intimated it was the principal duty; it is not. 

. What does she do? 

A. She typewrites all the medical records; that is the 
‘principal work. That is a small part, the pathological. 

Q. What is her salary? 

A. Twenty-five dollars a month. 
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She lives in the institution ? 
Yes. 
Do you attend many autopsies, doctor ? 
I have. 
Do you attend most of them ? 
Not most of them. — 
Have you performed any yourself? 
I have — yes. 
How many? ; 
Down there? I might have done — 
I mean the last year ? 
I don’t know as I did any last year. 
I thought you testified that you did one ? 
I said I operated on one case. That was a surgical 
Oper ration. That was as I understood it. | 
Q. That surgical operation was what? 
A. It was the excision of a knee joint.- 
- Q. In regard to the shaving, — do you know the condi-° 
tion of affairs there in regard to Mullen’s shaving of the 
patients indiscriminately ? 
A. Jam notas familiar with the details of the ward work 
as the medical officer; he has direct charge of that. 
(. You knew he was shaving? 
A. I knew he was shaving. 
@. What was your position before being made super- 
intendent ? 
A. First medical officer. 
@. During that time did you ever make any objection to 
it, either as first medical officer or superintendent ? 
A. Ihave spoken to the barber about different’ cases, not 
to shave certain cases. 
Q. What in particular? 
A. I don’t know now who it was at that time. It is 
some time ago I was first medical officer. 
- Q. Did you ever offer to furnish him separate shaving 
tools for people with contagious or infectious diseases ? 
A. There was one time a razor was put in Ward A for 
that special work. 
How long ago? 
Perhaps two years ago. 
Have there been many such cases ? 
I don’t know. 
You knew of their existence then? 
I was the first medical officer then. 
In regard to Morris Horn, did you know he used to 
work down there while you were ‘there? 
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A. Isaw him around there doing work. 
Q. What kind of work ? 
A. I saw him polishing floors once, and polishing some 
electric fixtures once. 

@. Did you ever see him shoveling coal ? 

Ao No. 

Q. Did you know that the chapel was used for dancing 
and cigarette smoking? 

I know it was used for smoking occasionally. 

Did you know it was used for smoking ? 

Yes. 

You smoked there yourself ? 

Yes. 

Did you think it was all right? 

I understood it was not consecrated. 

At Tewksbury did they use their chapel for smoking ? 
I know their superintendent said it was used for 
dancing. I was invited to a dance there; I knew they had 
them there. 

@. I heard you make a reply to Mrs. Lincoln that you 
knew because it was not a consecrated chapel. What do 
you mean by being consecrated ? 

A. I took it from the superintendent of nurses. 

Q. Did she define what “ consecrated” meant? 

A. She said so far as it was not consecrated it would not 
make any difference to them —- to the Catholics. 

Q. Did you have to go to Miss Morris for that? 

A. I thought she would know about it. 

Q. Apparently she did not know? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. How many times during the night would the night- 
watchman visit the back wharf and the nurses’ home? 

He would visit the back wharf once. 

Is there a box down there to ring in? 

No. 

You have to rely solely upon what they say ? 
Yes. fe 

Is there one in the barn? 

Yes. 
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(At 1.45 the hearing took a recess until 2.45.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION, 3.15, 
AUGUST 20, 19038. 


The CHAIRMAN. — The committee will please come to 
order. 


WALTER S. GLIDDEN — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Mr. Glidden, will you tell 
your full name? 

A. Walter S. Glidden. 

@. And with what firm are you connected? 

A. Iam manager for N. E. Hollis Company, 51 North 
Market street. 

@. Will you state what is the nature of the products in 
which that firm deals ? 

A. Wedeal in meat products, on commission. 

@. Will you please state what dealings you have had 
with the Boston Almshouse and Hospital? 

A. We supplied the Boston Almshouse and Hospital for 
the last year and a half — for a year and nine months; since 
Dr. Hartwell has taken it up — not when he first took it, but 
shortly after he came in and got our prices, and he has been 
trading with us since then. 

Q. Will you please tell the committee the quality of the 
beef furnished by you to the Long Island Hospital ? 

A. They have had what we call a gece quality of steers, 
weighing from 750 to 800. 

Q. Do you receive pork products fin Long Island and 
have them smoked ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is your method of receiving and sending pork 
to the smokehouse ? 

A. Our method was to receive them from the institution 
with their mark, the letters “L. I.” meaning Long Island, 
made with a knife, or with a brand “ Long Island,’ and we 
would notify Mr. Howe in Cambridge, who is the man we 
have do our smoking and our curing for us, and he would 
receive them and count them and put on our stencil and our 
name right over it, “N. E. H.”; and their man over there 
notifies us after they are cured, and we notify the doctor. 

@. Were the same products you received returned to the 
island ? 
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They are. 

You think you can show this ? 

Yes, ma’am. 

Will you please explain to the committee the transac- 
tion with regard to pork products? I mean when you get 
products, and what you allow us in return? 

A. I can show the committee a copy of the sales, what 
sales were consigned to the almshouse, and the people they 
were sold to, and the prices of it, and our books will be open 
to their inspection. On March 6 we received twelve hams. 
They were sold at 64 cents, and the parties they were sold to 
is on our books, and the committee can see our books, and it 
will tell the prices that the City of Boston got for it. We 
received on the 13th of March forty-six hogs in all, I think — 
sows and all—from the almshouse and hospital, and they 
were sold to different parties, and we charged five per cent. 
commission, which is our regular commission for selling hogs. 
Now, in regard to the smoked product, we received a number 
of hams and shoulders at one time, and he asked me if we 
could sell some of it, and we told him we would. Here is 
the sum of the different smoked products that we received, 
and he has a book down there, and that will show what he 
put in to us, and whether we in turn returned the number of 
pieces; and the book down there will show that the number 
of pieces were returned, and he could check them off. 

Q@. Please state to the committee whether the City of 
Boston has received due equivalent for the products of this 
nature that were shipped to the city from Long Island? 

A. In fact they bought cheaper than any private firm in 
the City of Boston, because there has been great competition, 
and they have bought it much less than any private indi- 
vidual. The City of Boston was suppled much less than 
any private individual could be supplied by quite a large sum. 

Q. And do you consider the quality of beef good ? 

A. Yes,ma’am. Youmust understand the city almshouses 
buy a better quality of beef than they do at Deer Island. 
At Deer Island they buy chucks and shins; but they buy 
good cuts and ribs. 

@. Alderman Nolan asked the storekeeper at Long 
Island how he knew he got back the same weight of hams. 

A. It would be impossible for him to get back the same 
weight he shipped because he would not receive say 500 
pounds of ham from anybody and guarantee to return the 


Per 


same weight, because we could not. The shrinkage is from 


five to eight per cent. when they are cured, and when we 
take them they are green. 
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Q. The question was asked whether or not when they 
were shipped away without being weighed, whether it was 
the proper way to ship them without weight and without 
counting them. Is it proper to ship hams in that way ? 

A. We never receive an invoice from anybody by. 
weight; itis always by number and we take their marking, 
as I say. We havea great many goods shipped to us, to 
Boston — anywhere from 10 to 500 pounds, but no weight 
attached to them. ‘They are shipped as hams, or veal, or 
hogs, but no weight, and we return the same to them. 

Q. The question was asked whether he could tell 
whether the city gets what belongs to it in such an account. 
In other words, whether the same products that are shipped 
to you are the ones that are sent back. 

A. You must understand after the ham is once marked 
and goes into the smokehouse nobody can change that. It 
would have to be changed before it goes to the smokehouse 
because it shows. If you tried to mark it afterwards it would 
show at once that it was marked afterwards, and the person 
would not take it as their ham. It has been the custom for 
the last thirty years for the persons who receive hams to go 
to the smokehouse and receive them in that way. 

Q. Do you consider this a safe way of doing business 
with the City of Boston? 

A. Yes, ma’am, I do. 

Q. Do you consider that we take a big risk, as the ques- 
tion was asked, whether we took a big risk in taking hams 
in that way? 

A. Ido not think you do. 

Q. The question was asked in regard to the firm of Hol- 
lis & Co., if they were giving us credit for the amount that 
was sent to us— that Hollis would give us credit for so 
many hams, shoulders and bacons, but has the opportunity 
of picking out the largest hams to suit himself. Can you 
tell us anything about that? 

A. We calculate that the reputation of our house is such 
that there is no question about that. We would not do such 
mean business as to change ham of any customer we handle 
because we can make more money some other way. 

Mrs. Lincoun. —I thank you, sir. I think that is all the 
questions I have to ask. 

Q. (By Mr. Dospins.) The hams that you receive from 
Long Island are all marked ? 

A. The hams we receive from Long Island are all 
marked. The first hams were marked “L. I.,” and there 
might be once in a while a ham or piece of bacon, say, that 
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would not be marked with their mark. If there were nine 
hams and heskipped one and did not mark it our man would 
notice it and say, “ There are ten hams and ten bacons,” and 
when Mr. Howe took it out if there was one skipped he 
would mark it. 

Q. Were all of them marked that you received with the 
letters « L. I.” 

A. For instance they might send us an invoice of ten 
hams, he might skip one, as naturally he might skip a piece 
of bacon if it was in any bulk, and we would put on it “ Long 
Island,” and then under it put “N. E. Hollis,” or « N. E. H.” 

The CHAIRMAN. — Do you know whom those things are 
marked by ? 

A. No, sir; I do not know anything about it. 

Q. How is it done? With a brand or knife ? 

A. The first of it was done with a knife, and then later, 
with a brand. 

Q. How long since that has been done with a brand? 

A. I haven’t had any hams from them for some time, 
and it was only the very last that they had a brand. Our 
man, who received them, said they bad a brand, and that it 
was burned in. 

Q. Do you know how long since they commenced using 
this brand ? 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. How many years have they been shipping to your 
house ? 

A. We had a contract seven or eight years ago, and then 
all the hams came to us from the institutions, and then the 
contract was refused and we did not have them for quite a 
while; and then we had the contract for all the institutions, 
and we had the almshouse on Long Island, and from Deer 
Island and South Boston; that is, I suppose they came 
through them. 

Q. That is, the whole of the year 1902 you had them all? 

A. Youasked if we had them all. I donot know whether 
we had them all or not, but we had what was invoiced to us. 

Q. Those were shipped to you during the year 1902? 

Se > Yes .81r" 

@. And you do not know how many years before that 
year they used a knife brand ? 

A. No, sir; I could not tell. 

@. You do not know how many years they have used a 
regular brand ? 

As. NO“ BLT. 

Q. You know no reason why they should change from 
marking it with a knife to using the brand? 
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A. No, sir; Ido not know any reason, except some one 
said, “*‘ Here, we will stamp these!” 

@. Do you see many of the hams after they are shipped 
to your firm ? . 

A. I see them when they come up, when Mr. Howe 
takes them out. I do not see them all. We have a man 
who receives them, you know, and he gives the notice to Mr. 
Howe, and Mr. Howe goes and gets them. 

@. How many do they ship there ? 

A. One time they shipped quite a few, and then we did 
not get any for quite a while. 

Q. What do you mean by quite a few, and then not any 
for quite a while? 3 

A. We do not get any in the summer months. The 
hogs — they will come along in March, and then you will find 
that the hams will come along in the fall, or cold weather, 
when they are killing off the hogs. Any time that he would 
notify us we would get them. I can send you up my invoice 
book so you may know just when they came. My invoice 
book shows the exact figures and how many hams came from 
the almshouse and hospital. 

Q. Would you be likely to know from that about what 
time they changed to the brand ? 

A. I cannot tell you from that what time they changed the 
brand. We do not. notice that. For instance, Mr. Hartwell 
would notify us, or the young lady would telephone “there 
are hams and bacon to come by steamer this morning,” and 
then we would go down and get them and those would show 
on our books, and then there would be a charge to the city 
for curing these hams, so much. 

Q. What kind of brand on the hams are they using now? 

A. I haven’t seen any hams from there for three or four 
months. 

@. Were they using a brand in March? 

A. I could not tell you whether they were using a brand 
in March. 

Q. You say they used a brand? They changed the knife 
and now they use a brand? 

A. Isaid they used to use a knife on Long Island, and 
then they had a brand with which they burned the « L. I.” 

Q. You can tell the difference between a regular stamp 
and a knife brand ? 

A. Yes, sir; one is a cut and the other is a brand. 

Q. You have not received a consignment of hams from 
Long Island since March? 

A. I could not tell you the last hams we received. I 
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can tell you the last hams we sold for them, but I could not 
tell you the last consignment we received, but I can give you 
that information to-morrow by the invoice book. 

Q. The last consignment of hams that you stored and 
sized, were they branded ? 

A. I did not store and size them. 

Q. Wouldn’t that be a noticeable thing in the hams, 
bacon, and so forth, the change between a knife brand and 
the regular, ordinary burned brand? 

A. No, sir; it would be noticeable if you were watching 
for that, but if I had an invoice from you of ten hams or ten 
bacons, I shouldn’t notice whether it was marked “ Glidden ” 
or with a brand “G,” unless it was called particularly to my 
attention. 

(. Did you ever get an invoice of whole hogs from the 
Long Island institution ? 

A 


Heo GS SIT: 
Q. Were they branded ? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. How do you keep account of them ? 

A. We take them up and haul them up to the store, and 
make out an account of it, and make a record of the sales 
on our books. We charge five per cent. commission for 
selling them and return the account of sales. Our books are 
open for inspection of all sales made for the almshouse; not 
only that, but the parties they are sold to. 

(. Are there any weights on the hogs when they come 
to you from the island ? 

ASSN Oo; Sir. 

Q@. So they simply ship the hogs to your place and do not 
know how much they weigh or anything, hams and bacons, 
and leave it all to your house to say how much it is ? 

A. Ship the hogs to our house? 

Q. Yes, and leave it all to you? 

A. I could not tell you whether he weighed them or not, 
sir. ‘The shipper ships goods to us — we have lots of goods 
shipped to us with no weights attached to them, and we do 
not care whether they weigh them or not. We weigh them 
and know what they weigh. 

Q. Other people may do business as they see fit. We 
consider that the city ought to know pretty nearly as much 
about their own business as any other people, and of course 
there are two sides to every bargain, and I think the person 
who is delivering the goods ought to know just what they 
are delivering and how much they are getting for what they 
deliver. That is the reason why I asked you whether there 
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was any weight put on those things or not, and whether you 
knew whether the hogs were weighed or not before they came 
to the city ? 

A. Excuse me! You just made the remark that you 
think they ought to know what they were going to get for 
them before they left the island. Now, they could not do 
that unless they took a man down there and sold them. He 
could sell them through a commission house for a great deal 
more money than if he took a man down there and tried to 
sell them to him there, as a rule. 

Q. What I was trying to get at, Mr. Glidden, was, in 
shipping the whole hogs from the island, you do not know 
whether the people at the island keep a record of the weight 
of the hogs or not? 

Aso, Sir. 

Q. But they are shipped to you without any weights on 
them at all, and simply consigned to your house, and you sell 
them to anybody who wants to buy them, and give the City 
of Boston credit for whatever you say they weigh ? 

A. No, sir. For instance, they shipped twelve hogs on 
the 6th, and gave us notice that there were twelve hogs on 
the boat and we go down to the boat and get them and bring 
them up and charge them on our books, « Almshouse and 
Hospital, 12 hogs.” We get acustomer and sell them to 
him and enter the sale on the books. This first bunch of 
hogs we shipped to Springfield. ‘They were entered on our 
books, reading so many pounds at such a price, and later an 
account of sales was made out on this, and we take a com- 
mission of five per cent. and return the account of sales to the 
city almshouse and hospital for their inspection. Now, we 
do $2,500,000 business a year, and we sell the largest 
amount of beef of any commission house in New England 
or, in fact, in the United States. 

Q. We are not speaking about that; we are speaking 
now about your dealings with the Long Island Almshouse 
and Hospital, and do not care about your dealings with any 
others. We want to know about their dealings with you 
and do not care about any others. Is there any representa- 
tive of the government on Long Island, or any representative 
of the City of Boston there to see whether they are weighed 
at the time of sale? 

AcvuN OF SIT: . 

Q. They just take your word for it? 

A. That is what they do, sir. 

Q. You enter them on the books and give them credit? 

A. We take and sell them, sir, and give them the weight 
and send their account of sales with it. 
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Q. You said that in the smoking of hams that they 
shrink from three to five per cent. ? 

A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. What is the difference in the—in some hams only 
shrinking three per cent. and some shrinking five per cent. ? 

A. The difference is in the curing. When you first put 
a ham in pickle it gains, and after you take it out and let it 
lay around it shrinks, and pork is very susceptible to water, 
and when you weigh it you will find it has shrunk four per 
cent. In some cases it shrinks five per cent. If it is a very 
fat one the shrinkage is more, and if it is a very lean one it 
is less. When we take these hams out they are very heavy. 
They are the coarsest hogs in the world that are raised down 
there, and the hardest hogs in the world to sell when they 
are all sows. In warm weather the ham needs a great deal 
more smoking, in the spring and summer, than it does in the 
winter, and sometimes it needs a great deal more curing. 

@. So that the only way it can be told whether those 
hams were the hams that were sent to your place for smoking 
would be by the brand on them ? 

A. Would be the honesty of the party you deal with 
without any qualification whatever, sir, for there is honor 
among men, and the mark which represents where they came 
from and the number that is returned to them. 

Q. What we are getting at, Mr. Glidden, is whether 
other hams could not be smoked beside the hams that were 
sent from Long Island ? 

A. Other hams can be smoked, of course; they are 
smoking continually. 

Q. Imean not those same hams that come from Long 
Island are sent back there ? 

A. I told you, sir, that if those hams were marked with 
a knife they would have to be changed before they were 
smoked. If they were received at the island that party 
could tell at once that they were marked after they were 
smoked because the heat expands the rind and dries the fat 
and leaves a wide mark, while it shows only very small where 
they are first branded with the knife. 

Q. You do not know who does the marking ? 

A. I know no man at the almshouse and hospital, sir. 

Q. Your firm does not do any marking on the pieces that 
go from Long Island ? 

A. Mr. Howe always put our initials to show where they 
go to, because, you know, where they take these hams from 
the almshouse that are marked “L. I.” they put on “N. E. 
H.,” and where one is skipped by the man who marks them 
at Long Island he puts « N. E. H.” under it. 
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*Q. After they are all cured you send them back to 
Long Island again, do you? 

A. After they are cured, after they are all cured, we 
count them, and if the count is right they goout. If they 
went out on the 19th and came in on the 19th of the next 
month, they would be invoiced on that day and sent to the 
island. 

Are you in the beef business at all? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you ever exchange pork for beef ? 

Pork for beef ? 

Beef for pork ? 

No, sir; I do not understand your question. 

Do you ever send down any beef from your place 
for pork received from the island ? 

Ane Of BIT: 

@. You never strike any balance that way at all? 

A. Strike any balance? No, sir. The sales were sent to 
Dr. Hartwell and the returns put on the bottom of the bills 
with the credit for the sales attached. We sent the sales to 
‘the island because we did not know what department they 
went into, and the sales were returned by Dr. Hartwell and 
they were asked to be placed to the credit of his bill, and 
they were placed to his credit. 

Q. (By Councilman Foutry.) Did I understand you to 
say that you sent goods to Long Island and took a receipt 
on their word of honor? Is that the way of doing business ? 

A. We what? 

Q. Took the word of honor for what you received. 

A. The word of honor from whom ? 

(). The people at Long Island. Did I understand you to 
say that you took the word of honor of the people of Long 
Island for what you received ? 

A. Ido not take their word of honor and do not have to. 
They send me an invoice and if the invoice did not turn out 
as they invoiced it to us we notify them at once. Suppose 
you shipped me twenty-five cars of goods and you shipped 
me an invoice and that invoice comes around one car short; 
I notify you at once. If it was right, I do not notify you. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Do I understand you to 
say that you never made any exchanges of beef for pork? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. When pork is shipped from the stores — take the 
whole hog, for instance —does your concern ever use any 
themselves and pay back beef for it? . 

A. No, sir. Our concern is not a retailer. We are not 
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a cutter. You do not understand our business, I guess. 
We are not a retailer; we do not buy and sell. We are a 
commission house. And, again, under the rules of our busi- 
ness or any business we cannot exchange beef for pork. In 
the first place, our business is such that if we sold to Long 
Island any beef, we would simply charge it to Long Island 
and crédit to the man who owned it. And if I sold it I 
would simply make out my commission and give them a bill 
of sale with credit. 

Q. Well, when they ship portions of hogs to your con- 
cern to be smoked does your concern ship every piece back 
again that they receive ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What do you do? 

A. We sold them. 

Q. Sold them and returned the money ? 

A. In returning the account of sales we check or give 
them credit for it. 

@. You say these pieces of hams and shoulders and 
bacons were marked ? 

A. That is what I said; yes, sir. 

Q. Are you absolutely sure of that. 

A. Iam absolutely sure of it, that nine-tenths of them 
were. I could not be absolutely sure that every piece of 
them were, because that would be absolutely impossible. 

@. Are you absolutely sure that one of them was? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The superintendent and shipping clerk at Long 
Island say they were not? 

A. I can prove that the superintendent and shipping 
clerk of Long Island are liars, and I tell you I can prove it 
by ten men and the man who receives them and smokes 
them, a disinterested party. 

@. Ido not say that you are an interested party. 

A. Iam telling you what I can prove, sir. 

@. I notice in 1902 the receipts for shipments on the 
“J. Putnam Bradlee” are plainly marked with the weight and 
would be a “ package” or ** box,” and everything they took was 
itemized — fourteen hams, or shoulders, or bacon and shoul- 
ders. You say they sent you an invoice of that? 

A. Yes, sir. They would telephone us, “ we are shipping 
you to-day ten hams, ten bacons or ten shoulders.” That is 
what we call an invoice. 

Q. That is not an invoice in any sense of the word. 
And you say they understood it that way? Business men 
do not understand it that way. You mentioned the fact that 
you got an invoice. 
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A. That is an invoice. 

Q. You say you got a telephone message — 

A. That is an invoice. 

@. When you get a consignment of hams from the west 
you get a telephone or a telegram? 

A. No, sir, we do not; we get a despatch. 

Q. What you call a telegram? 

A. A telegram. 

(. That is a despatch; I have handled thousands of those 
telegrams myself. 

A. Very well,so have I. In that message we get the 
‘invoice and they at the same time state the number of pieces 
that are to come — 

Q. I am merely confining myself to the question of 
invoices. You made the statement that a telephone message 
is an invoice. 

A. If you come into my store and you get a telephone 
that they are shipping ten hams and ten bacons and ten 
shoulders I turn to my man and say, “there is an invoice 
from the almshouse.” You may say, sir, you can take it on 
any basis you like, but from the broad-minded stand you can- 
not — 

Q. It is not necessary to go away round Robinhood’s 
barn to make me understand. 

A. Nota bit. 

Q. You say that you never exchange beef for pork. 

AO NOPSIT 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — I want to ask one more question. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) You give us credit in beef for 
pork products ? 

A. We cannot exchange beef for anything; we have to 
sell the beef and give the man credit because it is another 
man’s pork. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLAn.) You say you are a commis- 
sion house? 

AKS Yeas eis; 

Q@. All the beef that you sell is consigned to you? 

Ais DY.eS, Sit 
. All the beef that you sell to Long Island is a direct 
sale ? 

A. Yes, sir; they buy their beef direct from the commis- 
sion house. 

(. And the purchases of the pork you get is separate 
from the bill of beef? 

A sec Oe, Bir. 

(). That is not an exchange at all. 
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A. It is not an*exchange at all. 

(. It is simply giving him credit for what you have sold 
and charging them for what they buy, and making a _ balance 
one way or the other. 

Aw. Yesissir: 

@. And that is not an exchange in any direct sense of 
the word. 

A. No, sir. 

Q. The information we had was that these goods were 
bartered. How many hogs did you get last year? 

A. Ican tell you just in a moment (looking at memoran- 
dum), forty-six. 

Q. Forty-six hogs last year? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know what the gross weight of those forty-six 
hogs was? 

A. There were twelve hogs that weighed 2,952 pounds ; 
they were sold for 8% cents. There were nine of them that 
weighed 2,214; they sold for 84 cents. ‘There were eight of 
them, and in the eight there was one boar. One of them 
weighed 268 pounds, and sold for 74 cents, and seven of 
them weighed 1,782 pounds, and sold for 8% cents. The 
next shipment was eight, and they weighed 3,102 pounds, 
and sold for 8% cents; and the next shipment was nine, and 
they weighed 2,068 pounds, at 8% cents. If you wish you 
may have an inspection of the books, showing the party who 
bought them and that there was no change in the price. 

(. It is a matter of business — 

A. It isa matter of business with me to tell you that. It 
is a matter of business, and I am very much pleased to tell 
you, gentlemen; I should be pleased to have any of this 
committee come to our office, and we will open our books 
and show you anything that was done with reference to the 
hams. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lixcotn.) Do you think it is a good, 
_conservative way of doing business, to take a halfton or five 
hundred weight of pork and send it away from the island, 
expecting to receive back proper credits, without any further 
account than the number sent? 

A. I should answer that question like this: That the | 
custom has been established for more than twenty years 
between us and the people we deal with, and all of these 
goods I have been speaking about have gone through in that 
way. 

@. Do you do business with other people in that way? 

A. Yes. We have people who send us goods, whom we 
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know nothing of, and we only know the number; we know 
nothing about the weight. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Do you contend that the 
shipper does not know the weight of the goods he sends ? 

A. I cannot tell you, sir; we do not enter into that. 

. You say that it has been the custom between Long 

Island and the Boston people here for thirty years ? 

-A. Yes, sir; between all the institutions for the last thirty 
years. 

Q. Have you ever had any dealings before the first of last 
year with the Long Island institution ? 


A. Yes, sir. 

(). Sweeney ? 

A. Wehad the contract forall the institutions under Dr.— 
Q. Dr. Jenks? 

A. No; right after Dr. Jenks. 

Q. Dr. Heath? 

A. Yes, under Dr. Heath, and then the next doctor that 


came along. 

Q. What year? 

A. I could not give you the exact year. I will give it to 
you from the books; but we had it last year and year before 
last. 

Q. Ihave got it here in 1899. You did not have it in 
1892? 

A. We had it in 1892. 

Q. The first shipment made by you was in 1899. 

A. The others were separate. While we had the contract 
for the other institutions we never had them all; we had 
them a short time and then they went somewhere else and 
traded, and we went right along. 

(J. In 1897 Mr. Fletcher had the contract. 

A. Mr. Fletcher had the contract in 1899. The contract 
we took, I believe, wasin 1899. The almshouse and hospital 
separated about that time and went to buying on the market 
anywhere they liked, without any contract. 

Q@. What do you mean by the almshouse and hospital? 

A. Rainsford Island. Before that they used to join with 
the rest of the institutions and make a contract. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Glidden, do you put the weights 
on consignments shipped to the island ? 

The Witness.— The bill goes with it. The bill and 
invoice go with it and the weight is charged every time. I 
think we missed it once and we were called up and hauled | 
over the coals for not having it go down. 
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Dr. ALEXANDER BurRR — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) What is your full name, please ? 

A. Alexander Burr. 

Q. With what city department are you connected, Dr. 
Burr? 

A. The Board of Health. 

Q. Have you ever visited Long Island in an official 


capacity ? 
Avo: have; 
@. Have you seen the herd there? 
A. I have. 


Q. What is your opinion of the Long Island herd? Will 
you kindly state to the committee ? 

A. What is that? 

Q. Will you kindly state to the committee your opinion 
of it? 

A. I have always considered the Long Island herd a good 
herd, in good condition. 

Q. Do you consider that there is any danger of infection 
from the use of the milk of such cows as are now being used 
on Long Island ? 

A. Of course that would be a very difficult question for 
me to attempt to answer; I cannot tell what the condition of 
the herd is at the present time. 

@. When was the last time you were there? 

A. I was there in November, 1902, and examined the 
entire herd at that time. 

Q. In November, 1902, you examined the entire herd. 
Did you recommend anything in regard to the herd at that 
time ? 

A. I did not. . 

Q. Did Dr. Hartwell report anything to you concerning 
the herd later? Do you remember any conversation with 
Dr. Hartwell in regard to some cows ? 

A. Dr. Hartwell in the first of this year reported — 
made some report to the Board of Health to the effect that 
possibly there might be foot and mouth disease on the 
island. 

Q. The question is suggested: At the time you examined 
the herd did you find it safe to use the milk at that time ? 

A. That is in November, 1902. I found nothing the 
matter with the herd at that time, and therefore had nothing 
to suggest, except that the herd was all right. 

Q. Do you think, from the reports that have been given 
to you, that due care has been exercised in killing such cows 
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as were infected? I understand you had some talk with 
Dr. Hartwell in regard to killing certain cows. 

A. Of course I do not know what cows you refer to. 

Q. I think I will put it another way then: When the 
test is applied and the cows do not respond to a certain 
degree to that test do you think that we are safe in using 
the cows that did not respond sufficiently ? 

A. I should say you were. 

@. And when cows responded above that test do you 
think we exercised due care in having those cows killed ? 
fee F.d0: 

@. I would like to ask you whether it is customary to 
use the milk from cows that do not respond sufficiently to 
the test? That is a general question not relating to Long 
Island ? ; 

A. Ishall have to answer that question in rather a general 
way. 

Q. I wish you would, doctor. I wish you would make a 
statement to the committee. 

A. It is usual to destroy all animals that react to the 
tuberculine test. All animals that do not react to the tuber- 
culine test are considered safe for human beings to use. I 
do not know as I can answer that question in any other way. 

Q. Thank you. I think that is very satisfactory. The 
question was raised, whether we should use any milk from 
cows belonging to a herd where some of the animals had re- 
sponded to the test and had been killed because they did 
respond, and the others did not respond sufficiently, and still 
we went on using the milk. The question seemed to be 
whether we were justified in using the milk from other cows 
of that herd where some cows had been killed. 

A. I think undoubtedly you were justified in using the 
milk from animals that did not react from the tuberculine 
test. 

Mrs. Lincoutn.— Thank you, sir; that is just what I want 
to ask. I think that is all. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Doctor, do you consider that 
a herd of cows can become affected with tuberculosis by 
having people affected with that disease roaming around and 
expectorating on the grass where the cows graze? 

A. Mr. Chairman, that is an exceedingly difficult ques- 
tion to answer, in view of the fact that there seems to be 
considerable dispute at the present time among the medical 
profession whether human tuberculosis and the bovine are 
the same. 

Q. What is your opinion? 
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A. Ido not have any opinion about it. 

Q. You know something about that business, don’t you? 

A. Ido not think it would be safe to make a statement 
on that. There seems to be so much doubt in the minds of 
those who are working scientifically on it, it would not be 
wise to make a statement now. 

Q. It is claimed among people that the disease can be 
transferred in that way? 

A. I think some claim it can be transferred from animals 
to men; I think the greater impression seems to be from 
animals to men. 

@. And do they also claim it can be transmitted from 
men to animals? 

A. I think it is claimed it can be; but I think it is still 
in doubt, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Itis an open question? 

A. The whole question of development of tuberculosis in 
the bovine and the human seems to be in doubt at the present 
time. 

Q. You consider at the present time it is an open ques- 
tion whether a man can get it from the cow or the cow can 
catch it from the man? 

A. I think itis. I do not think anybody would want to 
use the milk from a known tuberculous animal. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — The point we wanted to establish is, we 
have down there a large population; we have children and 
sick people and a number of officers, and. we want to estab- 
lish the fact that we were justified in using that milk after 
the animals were killed. Do you think that most people 
who have command of cows have used the milk from cows 
as we have used the milk on Long Island ? 

The Witness. —It is the same with any private herd. 
Parties submitting animals to the tubereuline test are taking 
extreme precaution, much better precaution than can be 
exercised in a personal examination of anybody, and it seems 
to me that when you submitted the animals to the tubercu- 
line test, and divided those that reacted, that anybody is 
justified in the use of the milk from the remaining animals. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is all, doctor. 


Dr. ARTHUR S. HARTWELL — Resumed. 


Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) Dr. Hartwell, I believe you 
said, in answer to Mrs. Lincoln this morning, that you were 
only absent from the Island only once. 
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A. I believe in answer to some question Mr. Nolan asked 
me later on I made certain statements that cover that 
question. That is, that on these few occasions when Dr. 
Wilkins was away and came down in the morning, that I 
might have been absent for an hour or hour and a half, and 
again when Dr. Wilkins was away on his vacation. At that 
time Dr. Knowlton was acting in Dr. Wilkins’ absence. 

@. Dr. Wilkins was assistant superintendent? 

A. - Yes. 

@. And first medical officer? 

A. Well, I occupied that position. He filled the 
position — what formerly was first medical officer. There 
was no first medical officer. There used to be a first and 
second medical officer. 

Q. The second medical officer was whom ? 

A. There was no first or second; it was the Medical 
Officer. 

Q. The Medical Officer. Who was that? 

A. It was Dr. Knowlton. Dr. Wilkins was the assistant 
superintendent. 

Did he receive a salary ? 

He did. 

How much? 

Nine hundred dollars. © 

The medical officer? Who was that? 

Dr. Knowlton; Dr. Wilkins was assistant superin- 
ent. 

Did he receive a salary? 

He did. 

He didn’t ? 

He did. 

How much ? 

Nine hundred dollars. 

How long had he been there? 

He came the 1st of January, I think, in 1901 or 1902. 
What institution was he in before he came there? 

In the Boston City Hospital. 

For how long had he been there? 

He finished the regular term as house officer, two 
years; it is either two years or eighteen months; it is 
changed. He was a house officer, and after that time he 
filled the position of assistant to Dr. Rowe for several 
months — I don’t remember how long —as one of the admit- 
ting physicians of the Boston City Hospital in the executive 
department. 

Q. And then after that he came to Long Island? 


© 


ten 
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A. He came to Long Island after that. 

Q. Who were the other officers? Were there any 
interns ? . 

A. There were four interns. 


(). Besides ? 

A. Besides. 

Q. They received no pay? 

A. No pay. 

Q. They were practically in charge of the hospital, while 


he was in charge of the whole island, weren’t they ? 

A. Who? 

Q. These internes ? 

A. Why, not necessarily. Dr. Knowlton, if he had charge 
of the island, he would have charge of the hospital; that is 
part of the institution. 

He had charge of the institution? 

In our absence, including the hospital. 

Including the hospital ? 

Yes, sir. 

And -he had four interns for assistants ? 

Yes. 

Now, coming down to the present time, Dr. Cox is 
assistant superintendent, is he not? 


OFPOPOPEO 


Where did Dr. Jackson come from ? 
He came from the Boston City Hospital. He didn’t 
come direct to Long Island from there. 

Q. How long was he there? 

A. Two years. 

(. And after that ? 

A. He went from there to Concord and filled the position 
in Concord Reformatory as visiting physician, and took charge 
of the hospital in that institution. They built a new hospital 
there in that institution last year, and he equipped it and 
fitted it out and took charge of it. 

He was in charge of that institution, was he? 

No, he was not. He had charge of the medical part. — 
And he came then to Long Island? 

Yes. 

Who is now down there to assist him down there? 

I don’t know who is there now. He had four house 
officers there. 


A. I presume he is. 

(). And the first medical officer, is who? 
A. Dr. Jackson. 

Q. Dr. Jackson? 

A ay OB: 

Ay 

A. 


POPrO PO 
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@. How recently have they been appointed ? 

A. Why, they change the Ist of July—the Ist of 
January and the 1st of July. 

(. Then in the absence of Dr. Cox is he in charge of the 
institution — the whole institution ? 

A. Idon’t know what the system is in vogue now. I 
don’t know enough about it. 

(. There wouldn’t be anybody else there now? 

A. I don’t know. I don’t pretend to know about those 
affairs there now. I am not there now, and I have no means 
of knowing. 

Mrs. LincoLtn. — The doctor is not associated with Long 
Island now. 

Mr. Doppins.— We know that, but I am trying to find 
out what he knows about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Let the doctor answer Mr. Dobbins’ 
question. 

@. Now, doctor, in regard to the morgue. How often 
did you visit that morgue? 

A. I said that I visited it several times a week. I don’t 
know just how many times; possibly sometimes once a week, 
sometimes twice a week, sometimes three times a week. 

Q. Now, in regard to the shrouds and stockings put on 
the dead. Who had charge of that? 

A. Where, in what place ? 

@. At the morgue, or wherever it was done. 

A. ~Well, it makes a difference where it was done as to 
who had charge of it. 


@. Where is it done? 

A. It is done in the hospital and in the morgue. 

Q. Do you know that it was done in every case? 

A. I did not observe every case. 

Q. Who did know? 

A. Who did know? 

Q. Yes; who did know of every case? 

A. I don’t think there is any one person that saw every 
case. 

Q. Who did you give the orders to to see that it was done 


in every case? 

A. Why, the first medical officer has charge of the hos- 
pHtal and has direct charge of the medical work. 

Q. Did you give him an order to see that that was done 
at any time ? 

A. I don’t know that I gave him an order, any more than 
that that was the regular routine work of the hospital. 

Q. Did you tell him so at any time? 
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A. Idon’t knowthatIdid. The nurses are all instructed 
in the proper way to lay out a body. 

QO sY.6as 

A. And I have no reason to think that they have not 
done so._ ; 

Q. We had Miss Morris’s testimony on that, a little 
different from somebody else’s. 

vee fh 

Q. Now, I would like to know who had charge of that to 
see that it was carried out? 

A. Why, the nurse, I suppose; the nurse who laid out 
the body. It was her duty to provide the body with the 
necessary apparel. 

Q. Well, who was in charge of her to see that she did 
that ? 

A. Itdepended upon the nurses — each nurse— to do their 
work. Of course all the nurses are under the supervision of 
the head nurse of the ward in the daytime, at night they are 
under the direction of the night superintendent. A certain 
amount of work in the hospital was left to the nurses and 
the orderlies to do, and they are supervised by the head 
nurse and the night superintendent. 

Q. Would it be likely that bodies would be sent out of 
the morgue with a sheet just laid across them ? 

Would it be likely? 

Yes; would it be likely? 

I don’t know that it would be. 

Don’t you know that it was done? 

No, I don’t think it was done. 

I think Miss Morris testified to that. 

Well, I am speaking for myself now. 

Yes. I was only trying to find out who was respon- 
sible for it to carry out that order? 

A. Why, the nurse who laid out the body, of course, if 
there is a specific case. 

@. Who instructed her to do that? 

A. ‘The head nurse and the superintendent of nurses. 
It is part of the instruction—the night superintendent of 
nurses. It is part of the bedside instruction of the nurse, 
the proper way to lay out a body. 

Q. Well, then, you say there were some of them clothed 
in the morgue. How did that happen? 

A. Why, that was after the bodies were autopsied. You 
can’t autopsy the body with the clothing on. 

Q. The clothing was removed and put on again? 

A. And put on again. 


‘OPOPOPor 
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Q. Now, I want to ask you about these beans again, that 
have bothered so much. Did the cook speak to you about 
those beans at any time before they were cooked? 

A. I have no recollection of it. I asked the cook once 
or twice about the beans, and he told me he thought they 
were all right. 

Q. They were in bags, were they ? 

Sal ed. 

Q. You say you tried one bag? 

A. What is it? 

Q. Did you try them out of each bag, or only one bag 
that Joy tried ? 

I didn’t try each bag; no. 

What were they, a job lot, or regular beans ? 

They were regular York state beans. 

What price goods were they ? 

What price did I pay ? 

Yes. 

$1.95. 

Now, as regards that operating room, what was the 
expense incurred for carpenter work ? 

A. Well, what do you mean — the carpenter work? 

(). The carpenter work in extending and refitting that 
place up? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I didn’t hear that question, Mr. Dobbins. 
Will you please repeat it? 

(). What was the expense of the carpenter work on the 
operating-room ? . 

A. You mean the contract? 

. The whole work, the carpenter work in that operating- 
room, new windows and the whole? 

A. Icannot give you the exact figures without referring 
to the books. I know approximately about how much it was. 

(. How much was it? 

A. Well, the first estimate was —the bid was $1,115, I 
think — in the vicinity of $1,100. That was from Burke 
Brothers. That included more than carpenter work, though ; 
that was not all Re work. ‘That included some mason 
work, 

Q. How ayia was the plumbing? 

A. Four hundred and forty-five dollars, I think. 

@. And the tile work? 

A. Well—Idon’tremember. I think inthe neighborhood 
of four — well, as I said before, that was included in the bid 
by the carpenters. ‘The bills were not separated into car- 
penter work, tile work and mason work. 
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I thought we got the bid for the tile work separate ? 
No, I think not. 

The ceiling ? 

No, that was not — that was all included in the bid 
of one man, and that was a mixture of carpenter, mason 
work, plumbing, etc. 

Q. The painting was done by our own painters ? 

A.- It was done by our own painters. 

Q. That was not charged in? 

A. No, that was not charged in. 

Q. What I want to get at is, how much was the cost of 
that operating-room with its equipment ? 

A. I cannot say exactly. With the equipment-— you 
mean with the apparatus ? 

Q. The whole thing? 

A. I think in the vicinity of $2,400 or $2,500. 

@. You don’t mean with the sterilizers and tables and all 
those things ? 

A. You said equipment. 

@. Yes, the whole equipment? 

Ae Y O8: 

Q. I would lke to get the bills here ? 

A. I think they can be found by Mrs. Lincoln, 

Mrs. LincoLtn. — If they are desired I will give them to 
you afterwards. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Dr. Hartwell, where are the 
boxes that are rung in by the watchman situated on the island ? 

A. The boxes that are rung in by the watchman are 
situated in different parts of the building, — situated out in 
the barn, in the men’s building, the hospital building, and the 
women’s building. ‘There is no box on the back wharf. 

Is there any box on the front wharf? 

No, there is not. 

Do you keep a record of all the nightly rings? 

There is a watchman’s clock there. 

Do you keep all those records there ? 

Yes. 

So that you know from time to time whether a watch- 
man ‘does his regular duty or not? 

A. You can tell by looking at this disc the time and 
number of the box; that is, you can tell the time the box 
was rung in; youcan tell the time that the ringing was done. 

Q. Who are the watchmen at Long Island? 

A. When I left there was Mr. Platz and Mr. Garrity. 

Q. Did they have any other duties to perform, with the 
exception of their watchmen’s duties ? 


POP 
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A. Yes; they were supposed to do anything that the 
superintendent asked them to do. They had different work 
at times. 

Q. When were they supposed to do this other work ? 
Was it when they were on their patrol duty, or would they 
have to leave their watchman’s duties and do this other work? 

A. Why, their regular duty was the principal duty, that 
of a watchman at night, and in the evening to look after the 
dining-room, that is, ring the gong, and in the morning — 

@. Didn’t they have to do other duties ? 

A. They were expected to do other duties that they 
might be asked to perform, to supply in the different depart- 
ments during the absence of those officers. 

Q. Say, for instance, a man reported for duty as watch- 
man at four o’clock in the afternoon, and was supposed to 
stay on duty until twelve o’clock at night, what duties would 
he have to perform in the meantime between four and 
twelve —I understand you have two shifts, one watchman is 
on duty from four to twelve, and the other is on duty from 
twelve midnight until eight o’clock in the SUES ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are they asked to perform other duties besides the 
duties assigned them as watchmen ? 

A. As I said before, if they were asked to supply in the 
different departments during the absence of those heads of 
departments. 

@. Then, if that is so—dif they were doing that — they 
would not be doing duty as watchmen during the time they 
were supplying in the different departments during the 
absence of those people. 

A. Both would not. 

Q@. They are not on duty at the same time, are they ? 

A. No; they are not. 

Q. When a man has performed his eight hours’ duty he 
is supposed to be off duty sixteen hours, isn’t he ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Unless he was called on to perform some other duty ? 

A. > Yes. 

Q. When he is on duty as watchman would he be sup- 
posed to perform other duties ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And in that way you would not know whether he 
had a chance to ring in the boxes and do his rounds between 
four and twelve o’clock ; if he was called on to attend to some 
other duties you would not know whether he had rung in 
the boxes at given intervals or not? 


° 
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A. Why, you would know by looking at this report on 
the clock. 

Q. Yes; but a watchman’s duties, as a general thing, are 
to start in at a certain place and keep going, and ring in the 
boxes, and the boxes are supposed to correspond within five 
or ten minutes of each other, are they not? 

Aw 7¥es. 

Q. So that a watchman, if he was called on to do other 
duties, the boxes would not tally at regular intervals, would 
they ? 

Au uNo. 

Q. So that you would not know whether he had done 
his duty as a watchman or not, if he was given other duties 
to perform ? 

A. Of course he could not do two things at once. If he 
was attending to other duties at eight o’clock he could not 
put in a wind at eight o’clock, but it would show on the clock. 

Q. If he was supposed to do other things besides doing 
duty as a watchman, what would prevent him from going to 
sleep for a couple of hours and then saying in the morning 
that he had attended to something else instead of going his 
rounds ? 

A. Well, of course he might do that; a man might do 
that; it is possible, but it is not probable that a man could 
do that and keep it up for any length of time without some- 
body knowing something about it. 

Q. Isn’t it the proper thing to have a watchman doing 
the duties of watchman without having any other duties to 
perform except those of watchman? 

A. Well, the extra work the watchmen there were asked 
to do was not enough to give cause for any complaints. 

Q. What are they supposed to do outside of regular 
watchman’s duties ? 

A. They are supposed to relieve in the receiving room, 
and they are supposed to relieve in the laundry. 

Q. They are supposed to relieve who? 

A. The receiving officer and the laundryman. 

Q. Is that all included in the eight hours that they are 
supposed to work ? 

A. No, that would be through the day. The work of 
those two departments goes on through the daytime. There 
is no work there at night. 

Q. That would be between four o’clock and — 

A. During the daytime. 

_ Q. So that the man who works during the night would 
be supposed to do some work during the day, would he? 
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Ae Yes. 

Q. That would necessitate his working more than eight 
hours ? 

An Yes. 

Q. Which is required by law in city institutions, etc. ? 

A. . Yes. 

Q. A man who works from four o’clock till midnight 
and from midnight until eight o’clock the next morning 
would be required to do something during the next day. 

A. Yes, sir; sometimes in the morning. 

@. How much would that work be? 

A. Itis very ight. There is not much of it. 

@. Still, a man who has put in his time in the interest of 
the institution doesn’t care to be asked to work overtime 
over eight hours ? 

A. I think that if he is working in the interests of the 
city he should be willing to work at any time. 

Q. You know people are not giving up their time without 
getting any pay for it? 

A. Yes, I know that. 

@. There are very few people in Boston who are willing 
to do so, or in any other city. 

A. Yes, I know that. 

Q. Wouldn’t you think the proper way would be to have 
three shifts instead of two shifts of watchmen ? 

A. No; I think three would be too many. 

Q. Don’t you think it is as important to have a watch- 
man down there from eight o’clock in the morning till four 
o’clock in the afternoon, as it is from four to twelve and 
twelve to eight? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Because there are not so many people around at night. 
During the day the department is looked after both by the 
head of the department and the people there, whereas in the. 
night the whole island has to be looked after by the watch- 
man. 

Q. The reason why I asked you that was that I under- 
stood you to say yesterday that you put up signs on different. 
parts of the island, and they were torn down, disfigured, ete. 
Do you suppose if there was a watchman on during the day- 
time that that would have happened ? 

A. Well, I think that it would have happened if he was 
not around. 

Q. Did you make any attempt to investigate and find out 
who did that? 
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A. Iasked one of the men who was down there a good 
deal. People who are there do not do those things- when 
people are there to watch them. 

Q. But you could not find out who did it? 

A..-No; 

(). Do you think a man can watch properly at the same 
time that he is doing other duties outside of watching? 

A. Well, it depends on how much he has to do, how 
arduous the other duties are. I think that he can doa certain 
amount of other work. 

@. Then a man is not really a watchman when he has 
got to do other work, is he? 

A. Heis primarily, yes. Of course, if he is doing other 
work he is not doing the work of a. watchman. 

Q. Are there any fire escapes to any of the buildings on 
Long Island, doctor. 

A. No, there are no outside fire escapes, except on the 
administration building. In the old hospital, in the third 
story, there are ropes there attached to bolts in the window 
casing. 


@. There are ropes there, you say? 

Aus, L€8,ropes. 

@. Are the ropes knotted ? 

A. Yes, they are knotted. 

(. Knotted ropes? 

A. Iwould not say they are knotted, [ am not sure about 
that. 


(. You mean to say there are just ropes tied to the 
window casings ? 

A. Fastened to the window casing and those are tied up 
there, hung up, coiled up. 

(). What rooms are those in, doctor? 

A. In the third story of the administration building, the 
old hospital. 

Q. Is that what you call the institution building ? 

A. No; that is the hospital building, the old hospital 
building, where the office is, over the office. 

Q. Over the office? 


Ate. OS; 
(. Are there any patients or inmates or anybody in that 
building ? 


A. No; that building is used for executive work and for 
the living apartments of the doctors. 

Q. How long have those arrangements been there ? 

A. Ever since the nurses’ home was occupied, that is a 
year ago last June. 
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Q. I mean the fire escapes you mentioned. 

A. At that time. 

Q. They were put in under your administration ? 

Bcc 2-085 

Q. Just ropes tied to bolts, and in case of a fire in that 
story a person would throw the rope out through the window 
and slide down on it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Outside of that you say there are no fire escapes on 
Long Island ? 

A. No; there are no fire escapes on Long Island. In the 
men’s building there is a staircase at the end of each ward, 
and in the women’s building there is a staircase at the end 
of each ward. 

@. There are staircases in every bail dine. but they are 
not ordinarily considered fire escapes ? 

A. No. 

. There are no outside means of escape at all in case of 
fire ? 

FA DONOR 

Do you know whether there were any arrangements 
made, doctor, during your time, for drilling the inmates in 
case there should be a fire? 

A. There was no drilling of inmates. 

Q. Or any instructions given in case of a fire? 

A. None to the inmates. 

Q. And no red lights, as I understand it, lighting the exits ? 

A. There have been red lights there. I don’t know that 
they are there now. 

Were they ever there during your time, doctor? 

Yes, sir. 

How long ago? 

Why, it must have been two years ago. 

Do you know why they were removed ? 

I don’t know why they were removed. 

Were they removed by your orders? 

They were not removed by my orders ; no. 

Or by the orders of any superior officer that you 
know of. 

A. I don’t know. They were put in there either, I 
should say, two or two and a half years ago. 

Q. What school is Dr. Jackson a graduate of ? 

A. Heisa graduate of Harvard Medical School, I believe. 

Q. Of the Harvard Medical School. Do you know how 
long it is since he graduated ? 

A. Ido not know. 
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Q. Do you know where he has practised since he left 
the Harvard Medical School ? 

A. Why, he must have graduated between at eee two 
years ago or two and a half years ago, because he filled the 
position at Boston City Hospital as house officer for two 
years, and that was prior to the Ist of January, and then 
after his leaving the City Hospital he went to Concord and 
looked after the medical work in the Concord Reformatory. 
It must have been somewhere about three years ago that he 
graduated. 

Q. During the time you were superintendent of the 
island how many doctors did you have under you? 


A. During the time I was superintendent of Long Island ? 
Q. Yes. 

Ae DL 

@. Six doctors? Does that include yourself? 

Ss No; | 

Q@. Six besides yourself. Do you know how many are 


there at the present time? 

A. Well, I believe there are —I think there are six, but 
I am not sure. 

@. The other day, during part of your testimony, Mrs. 
Lincoln asked youif you, as superintendent, and the assistant 
superintendent had ever left the island together, I believe it 
was Dr. Wilkins, I think you said that possibly on one 
occasion you and Dr. Wilkins left the island together. Do 
you think it is proper for the superintendent and assistant 
superintendent to be away together, and leave the island in 
charge of one of the medical officers ? 

A. I think so; yes — that is, fora short time—yes, provid- 
ing you leave conditions in a satisfactory way — I mean, leave 
affairs in a satisfactory condition and make your arrangements. 

Q. What do you call a short time ? 

A. Why, during the day. 

Q. You would not advise to have that occurring every 
day, would you? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know what the conditions are on the island 
to-day ? 

A. I only know from hearsay. I am not familiar with 
the conditions on the island at the present time. 

Q. Do you know that there is not any superintendent or 
assistant superintendent on the island now ? 

A. I donot know. 

Q. Do you know who is assistant superintendent of the 
island to-day ? 
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A. Well, no, I do not. 

(. Do you know who the superintendent is ? 

A. I don’t think there is any superintendent. My 
impression was that there was an assistant superintendent 
who is acting as superintendent. Just what plans have been 
made I do not know. 

Q. So that there is practically no superintendent and 
there is an assistant superintendent ? 

A. Well, I don’t know; I am not familiar with the ~ 
arrangements that have been made. 

Q. But you would not advise, in a well regulated and 
orderly institution, to have the superintendent and the assist- 
ant superintendent away for more than one day at a time, 
would you? 

A. Well, generally speaking, no. If you have officers 
who you think are fit to leave in charge of those affairs, I see 
no reason why — it depends simply on the man. 

@. How long do you think that an institution of that 
character ought to run without a superintendent ? 

A. I don’t know. It might run a year or a week; I 
can’t tell. 

@. It might run itself without any superintendent after 
a fashion ? 

A. Well, probably. 

Q. You might get some inmate to run it without any 
superintendent, after a fashion; and do the best you could 
under the circumstances ? 

A. Why, yes. 

@. But it would not run as well under such a condition, 
would it, as with a proper superintendent? 

eNO! 

Q. The proper way to run an institution of that char- 
acter is to have a superintendent, an assistant superintend- 
ent, a medical officer, and proper assistants, and all the 
proper help, isn’t it, that they have at other similar insti- 
tutions ? 

A. Why, yes; of course. The ideal way to run it is 
to have all the officers necessary and have them there as 
much as you can. 

Q. Do you know whether during your time there were 
any separate baths for patients with specific diseases or not? 

A. No. 

Q. Did inmates or patients with those diseases bathe 
in and use the same baths and the same rooms as the other 
inmates ? 

A. Why, there have been cases where some precautions 
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have been taken, but generally speaking, there is not any 
classification of the specific diseases. 

Q. Practically they use the same baths as all the others 
do. You don’t know just about what the total cost of the 
operating-room was, do you, doctor? 

A. Isay approximately, $2,400 or $2,500; that includes 
the equipment. > 

Q. That includes the table and all the equipments, 
instruments and all? 

A. The table and instruments have been there for some 
time. That includes the sterilizer and some of the smaller 


(). And the chandeliers ? 
Pein YER: 
Q. And it all costs about $2,500? 
A. In the vicinity of that. 
Q. Was that all given out in one contract ? 
Pinoy NO; 
Q. It was given out in separate contracts ? 

A. There were several contracts —a plumbing contract, 
tiling work and mason work. 

Mrs. LINcoLN. — Was your question $2,500? 

The CHAIRMAN. — That’s what I understood his answer 
was. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — I thought you said $4,500. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Oh, no — $4,500? I would have 
spoken long before now if I thought it was that. 

@. In regard to Elwell, the farmer, doctor, who recom- 
mended him to you? 

A. Mr. Bryant. 

@. You don’t know whether he ever livedin Boston, or 
not, before he went to live at FONE Island ? 

A. Ido not know. 

Q. Did you know he came from Maine? Did Mr. 
Bryant also recommend Mr. Bond ? 

A. I knew Mr. Bond personally, myself. 

Q. You knew he was looking for employment? 

As Yes: 

Q. You got him down there when there was a chance? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether he was ever a citizen of Boston 
or not? 

A. I knowthat he was employed. Mr. Bond, you mean? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I know that he was certified by the civil service the 
former time that he was employed at Long Island; at least, 
he told me that he was. 
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Q. (By Mr. Dospsrys.) As regards that operating-room, 
I asked the question of the entire expense, the whole equip- 
ment, table, and everything, and I understood now that in 
that amount you did not put that in? 

A. That table has been there for about three years. 

Q. Yes, the sterilizer has been there quite a while? 

AG a e8. 

Q. That was not included? 

A. I thought you were referring your remarks to the 
reconstruction of the operating-room. 

Q. No; I wanted to know the whole expense of the 
operating-room as it is to-day. 

A. Icannot tell you how much. That has been going 
on ever since I went to Long Island, different parts. Instru- 
ments may be bought to-day, and perhaps six months from 
to-day some other instruments may be bought, and a table, 
and such things. 

Q. That’s what I want to know—what the entire outfit 
costs. 

A. I can’t tell; that is beyond my powers. Some of the 
instruments were there before I went there, and I don’t know 
what they cost. 

Q. That’s what I understood. 

A. And changes have been going on there, off and on, 
before I went there and ever since I have been there, in the 
ordinary course of events, as they would in any hospital or 
in any ward. It is impossible to say just what that operating- 
room cost, the whole cost, everything that is in it to-day. 

Q. Did you ever bring to the attention of the barber 
down there at Long Island the laws or the rules and regula- 
tions of the Board of Health in regard to shaving? 

Mrs. LincoLtn. —I don’t think that has been brought out 
in direct testimony, and I don’t understand that that question 
is in cross-examination of anything that has been brought 
out in direct testimony. 

Mr. Doppins. — We spoke about the barber. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — There has been nothing about the laws 
of the Board of Health. No, Mr. Chairman, that is not 
included in the direct testimony. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I think it is a perfectly proper ques- 
tion to ask. What Mr. Dobbins is trying to get at is 
whether he called the attention of the barber down there — 

Mrs. Lincotn. —If he leaves out the portion of it refer- 
ring to the Board of Health, I don’t object to the question, 
but the matter of the rules and regulations of the Board of 
Health is not in here. 
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Mr. Dosprns. — The Board of Health got out a notice 
which they issue to all barbers. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — That has not been introduced in direct 
testimony. I have no objection to the question if that por- 
tion of it is left out. 

Mr. Dopprins. — It seems to me that one of the institu- 
tions of the city should respect and obey the laws of the 
Board of Health. . 

Mrs. Lincoutn. —I don’t think that it should be in here at 
present. We would be very glad to have it brought before 
the board. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I think what Mr. Dobbins wishes to 
know is whether the Board of Health have ever notified you 
of that order. 

The Witness. — They never have. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossiys.) Did you ever consider that 
— order of the Board of Health ? 

A. Consider what ? 

@. The order of the Board of Health, the order that was 
got out by the Board of Health respecting barber shops ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — That is the same question. I think that 
had better be brought before the Board of Trustees by Mr. 
Dobbins. 

Mr. Doppins. — Finally, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I don’t know. It is not relevant 
really to the testimony. If the Board of Health has not in- 
vestigated the matter it is probably because they did not 
know such a state of affairs to exist. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Does the institution fur- 
nish a special bath-tub — 

The CHAIRMAN. — That was asked. 

Alderman NouLan.— Excuse me. I did not hear it. 

Q. (By the CHATRMAN.) Do you know anything about 
the case of a lady by the name of Carrie A. Bibbert. 

A. -No. 

Q. Do you know what disease the patient was suffering 
from ?_ 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. Do you know whether the patient is on the island yet 
or not? 

A. No, I do not know. 

Q. Do you know whether she was there when you left? 

A. No, I do not know. 

Q. Patients:come and go there without the knowledge of 
the superintendent, as a general thing, do they? 

A. Yes, without his direct knowledge. He has no spe- 
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cial knowledge. He doesn’t look into each individual ad- 
mission. 

You don’t know anything at all about that case? 

No, I do not. 

Only that you remember the name? 

I remember hearing the name. 

Do you remember ever seeing the patient ? 

No, I don’t remember it. 

How is the name called to your attention? 

I don’t know. I simply remember the name and it 
seems — it does not seem familiar, but I have some remem- 
brance of hearing that name. What it refers to I cannotsay, 
as to any special disease. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mrs. Lincoln, do you wish to ask any 
questions ? 

Mrs. LINcoLN. — Just a few. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) Dr. Hartwell, can you recall 
anything that you have ever said that would give Mr. Jacobs 
the idea that he was in charge of the Long Island institution ? 

A. I have not any recollection of saying anything or act- 
ing in any way that would give Mr. Jacobs the idea that he 
ever did have charge. 

Q. What do we use farmers for in the winter? 

A. We use them in the barn to do the milking the same 
as they do in the summer; they keep the roads clear; a great 
deal of the time in winter is taken up with the carting of coal. 
Of course we use a much larger quantity of coal in the 
winter than we do in the summer time and it takes a much 
larger number of men in the winter to handle it than it does 
in the summer time. 

@. Was Morris Horn in a contagious condition when he 
was discharged? The question was raised — 

A. What date? He came and went from the island 
several times. 

Q. You don’t recollect anything about it, do you? You 
spoke of applying tubercular tests yourself. Did you 
examine the condition of the cows after they were killed ? 

A. We examined every cow that was killed. I myself 
examined a great majority of them. Every animal that was 
killed was examined either by myself or by Dr. Magrath. I 
examined the great majority of them myself. 

Q. Some question was asked you this morning in regard 
to the employment of nurses, graduates of the Long Island 
Training School. Do you know whether a number of those 
nurses are employed elsewhere or not? 

A. You mean the graduates of Long Island? 
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eo Yes. 

A. Why, I know that, at least I have been told, that 
several of them are employed on special work, or at least on 
private work, in the Adirondack region. 

Q. What I wanted to bring out was whether we could 
always find a disengaged Long Island nurse when we were 
looking for head nurses ? 

A. Why, no; we cannot always. 

Q. In regard to the fire escapes, did you say something 
about those staircases in the men’s building? Do you know 
how many staircases there are ? 

A. Isay there is one staircase in the centre which gives 
access to each ward at one end, and then at the end of each 
wing there is another. ‘They are iron staircases that run the 
entire height of the building from the top floor down to the 
basement. It gives two exits to each ward — one in the rear 
and one in the front. 

@. Do you know whether or not when the Commissioners 
of Public Buildings constructed those they considered those 
inside exits as fire escapes ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Something was asked you in regard to the means of 
escape from the other buildings. How many stories high is 
the main hospital ? 

A. The wards are one story. 

@. Do you think fire escapes are needed on a one-story 
building ? 

A. I don’t think they are needed on that one-story 
building. 

@. Has any case of infectious or contagious disease ever 
occurred to your knowledge from the shaving at Long 
Island ? 

A. No, it has not. I answered that question, I think. 

@. Yes, you answered that question before, but it was 
referred to again this afternoon. Do you think the class of 
patients that we receive at Long Island are more ill — more 
seriously ill — than those that we received when you were first 
there — have you received more serious cases of illness ?, 

A. Comparatively, yes, compared with the number that 
go there. 

@. Do you consider the population of Long Island 
hospital an increasingly feeble one ? 

AG. tdo. 

Mrs. Lincoin. — I think that is all. 

Q. (By Alderman Noutan.) When was that institution 
building built that Mrs. Lincoln referred to in regard to the 
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commissioners considering inside means of exit as sufficient 
fire escapes ? 

A. The building is supposed to be about ten years old. 
No, Lam wrong. I don’t know. 


@. You don’t know how long it has been built? 
AL TNO, 

Q. How long have you been in the institution ? 
A. Four years. 

@. Was it there before you came there? 

A. Why, yes. 


Alderman NoLAn. — Can you tell, Mrs. Lincoln ? 

Mrs. Lincoutn. —I think it was built in 1887. 

Alderman NoLtan. — That is one of the contentions that 
you made during the other investigation, that it was not a 
proper means of fire escape. You didn’t consider it was a 
fire escape in 1895. 

Mrs. Lincotn.— We didn’t consider it necessary to make | 
a change. 

Q. (By the CHAarrRMAN.) That institution building is 
more than a one-story building, isn’t it? 

A. ‘The institution is, yes. 

@. That is the only building down there that has an iron 
staircase, isn’t it? 


A... Yes. 
(. That is the only one I saw? 
AS cee GRs 


Q. Mrs. Lincoln asked you in regard to the staircase, 
whether you considered the iron staircase a means of fire 
escape. 

Mrs. LincoLtn. — Excuse me, I asked him if he knew that. 
the Commissioners of Public Institutions in the construction 
of that building considered that as a means of fire escape. 

The CHAIRMAN.— Yes. You asked him if he considered «+ 
that there ought to be a fire escape put on a one-story build- 
ing. 

Mrs. Lincotn.— Personally, I should be AN to see fire 
escapes put on all the buildings, and I think that many of the 
trustees would. 

Q. Do you know how many ladders they have connected 
with the fire department down there ? 

A. No, Ido not know how many there are. Ladders to 
be used by the fire department or used by other depart- 
ments ? 

(. How many ladders are there in all, do you know ? 

A. There are three, I think — three — one extension lad- 
der and one long ordinary ladder, and then there is a short 
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ladder. There are several short ladders, but none of them 
that would be sufficient to use for that purpose. 

Q. When you have occasion to have your fire department 
turn out down there do all those ladders go for the purpose’ 
also ? 

A. No, not always. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I only asked you because I know that 
the day that I rang in the fire-alarm down there only one 
ladder came. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Does the “ John Howard” 
stay down at the wharf every night? 

Not every night —it is supposed to stay. 

She is used as a fire-boat? 

That is part of the function. 

Is she equipped with fire pumps? — 

She has one pump. 

What do you mean by one pump? 

She has a pump. It is the ordinary pump that is on 
the boat. 

(). She is not equipped with fire pumps? 

A. No, she is not specially equipped with fire pumps. 

@. Do you suppose she could carry water from where 
she is up to the institution in case of necessity? Is the 
pump strong enough for that ? 

A. They claim that she could. 

Q. She was the old “ Vigilant?” 

A. She was the old police boat. 

Q. Have you ever tried her out to see whether she was 
capable of doing that work or not? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. So that you do not know whether she would be of 
any use in case of a fire? 

A. No;I do not know whether she would be of any use 
in case of a fire. 

Q. Have you any hose? 

A. Yes, sir; 1,500 feet of hose was put in there two 
years ago. 

Alderman Nouan. — The chairman says that in all proba- 
bility that would be in use on the other end of the island 
when you needed it. 

Q. (By the CHATRMAN.) Would that 1,500 feet be of 
use in case a fire should start and you wanted to call the fire- 
boat into play? Would you have enough hose on the fire-boat 
for use apart from what was in use on the hydrants ? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. You have got 1,500 feet to spare? 
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A. Oh, yes; 1,500 feet that is kept on the “ Howard” 
for that purpose. 

Q. Still it has never been tried, and you have no idea 
whether it would be of any use in case of a fire if it was called 
upon ? ; 

A. Icouldn’t say. I think the boat was used for a fire 
at Rainsford Island and I think the hose was used at that 
time, but I am not sure of it. 

Alderman NoLAn. — The reason why I asked was that I 
have heard several steamship men in the harbor say that it 
is not capable of doing fire service. 

The Witness. — There are no special fire pumps on the 
boat. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoxn.) I just want to. ask whether 
you recall the time this boat was used for a fire-boat at 
Deer Island? 

- A. Yes; I remember one time that the coal pocket got on 
_fire and the boat went over there. I don’t think its services 
were needed after it got there. 

Mrs. Lincoitn. — And if he remembers the time we sup- 
plied the 1,500 feet of hose to the boat. 

The CHAIRMAN.— But you have never had a practical 
test on the island ? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — No, sir; but we have plenty of hose there. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.) Doctor, as to the ladders down 
on Long Island, have you ever had a complaint that they. 
were unsafe ? 

A. Unsafe? For what purpose ? 

Q. Unsafe for all purposes, fire purposes — the ladders ? 

A. I think the painter told me once that the extension 
ladder was rather weak, that is, if it was necessary to use it, 
to extend it away out. 

Q. The other ladders, were they in good condition ? 

A. In good condition. 

Q. Didn’t he complain of all the ladders? 

Ag NOs 2 

@. I understood one day down there he had complained 
to you of the ladders. 

A. He never complained to me. 

Mr. Dopsrns. — That’s all I want to ask. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If there is no objection the committee 
will adjourn until ten o’clock to-morrow morning. 


(The hearing adjourned at 5 P.M. until Friday, August 21, 
at 10 o’clock.) 


SIXTEENTH HEARING. 


MorNING SESSION, 10.50, 
Avaust 21, 1903. 

Alderman Nolan presiding. 

Alderman NoLAN.—I should like to make a statement in 
regard to the chairman. He has to attend a funeral of a 
dear friend, but he notified me that he would be back as soon 
as the funeral returned to Boston; and in the meantime, he 
asked me to fulfil the duties of chairman, ‘Therefore, if you 
have no objection, I shall try to do the best I can in that 
position. 


th: & COCHRANE — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) You have already been sworn, 
Mr. Cochrane ? 
When I was down at the island. 
What is your full name, please ? 
Henry G. Cochrane. 
Where are you at present employed? 
At Long Island. 
In what capacity ? 
I was foreman carpenter. 
There has been a good deal of question raised in re- 
gard to some shingles which were sent to Long Island, and 
which were probably in your charge. Will you please state 
how many shingles have been received by you on requisitions 
sent by you to Dr. Hartwell? 

A. How far back? 

Q@. Say, within the last six months. 

A. Well, 8,000. 

Q. Can you state what use has been made of them? 

A. I put the biggest part of them on the farmer’s cottage. 

Q. How many shingles do you think you used on that 
cottage ? 

A. About 6,500. Maybe a little more. 

(. How do you reach that estimate ? 

A. I measured the roof. 

Q. The roof. I think, if you will make a little explana- 
tion to the committee — 

A. The roof is twenty-eight feet long and the rafters 
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twelve feet ; that is, the building is twenty-eight feet. It is a 
hip roof. I always measure it just the same as a gable end 
roof. I take the whole length of it, the twenty-eight feet, the 
longest side of the building, and the other way is twenty- 
three feet, and my rafters are twelve feet long. You can 
multiply the twenty-eight feet by the twelve feet and that 
will give you the number of feet there is in it, or pretty 
close to it. A thousand shingles will cover 100 square feet 
if laid four and one-half to the weather. If they are laid 
five they will cover a little more. [ laid these at four and 
one-half, and I have got out of that 8,000 shingles, I have 
got five bundles left, that is, one and one-quarter thousand. 
Of course there is more or less waste; there always is. 

(J. Have you used any of those shingles anywhere else 
on the island? 

A. Not of that 8,000. Before that I had two bundles, 
that is, half athousand. At the time I covered that bulkhead 
under the nurses’ home there was a bay window supposed 
to set there before they swung that building around, and I 
had to fill that hole up some way, so I put a bulkhead in 
there with a little hip roof on each side. I shingled it, and 
I asked for 2,000, and Dr. Hartwell got me two bunches, but 
it was just enough to finish, and I had none left. After that 
I had a little jobbing to do before I shingled the farmer’s 
cottage. I had to patch it several times, and I wanted some 
for patching, and I put in a requisition for —I think it was 
2,000, but when I came to look my book over I found it was 
1,000. I used some for patching, and the rest I had left 
I built that woodshed up back of the reservoir; that one 
turned upside down. I wanted to get shingles enough to 
cover it, but the wind came one night and overturned it, and 
it is there yet, and will stay there, I guess. 

Q. I think you said something about the shingles cutting 
to waste on a hip roof? 

A. They do. I got 8,000, and used 6,500. Of course 
some blew away. One night it took the staging off 
the roof. I didn’t go down to the beach to look for any 
shingles. 

@. You have on hand now? 

A. One thousand and one-fourth. 

Q. Do you think Mr. Bryant had any of those shingles ? 

A. I don’t know how he could get them unless he pulled 
them off the roof. Now for those sunhouses, those outside 
houses that I built down there. I bought 21,000 for them, 
and I had some left from the carpenter shop when we built 
that to make up about 24,000 shingles. 
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Q. I suppose it is a good idea to have some on hand ? 

A. JI have not much of anything on hand down there now 
but coffins. We have enough of them. I would like to 
make a statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. — About what? 

The Witness. — In regard to my work. I saw that Mrs. 
Lincoln has praised up the arbors and piazzas there, and I 
saw by the papers the other day that Dr. Hartwell said I 
wasn’t good for anything as a carpenter. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Did you build those piazzas ? 

A. I built those sunhouses, and had only one of the 
inmates with me to help build them. There was a crazy man 
that I discharged because I could not have him work with 
me. And if I don’t know my business, I think them houses 
will show whether I do or not. My friends have asked © 
me why they are keeping me down there if I don’t know any- 
thing, and I have my reputation to look after just the same 
as Dr. Hartwell or anybody else. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) To come back to the shingles. 
Some claim has been made that the shingles have been taken 
over to Weymouth. 

Mr. Dossrys. —I think that is a mistake ; you cannot find 
that on the record. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—There were some shingles found over 
there, and it is implied — 

The CHAIRMAN. — Where is it implied ? 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoutn.) Do you think any of those 
shingles were taken over there? 

A. None of the 8,000, because I have over 6,000 them 
nailed down, and the other five bunches were there this 
morning. Whether they have gone since, I don’t know. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.) Did any officer of the island 
buy lumber? 

A. Yes; Dr. Hartwell bought lumber that I didn’t put in 
a requisition for. 

Q. Anybody else? 

A. I suppose he ordered it, it came to the island. It 
was for Mr. Bryant that it came ? 

Q. What was that lumber? 

A. The first lot was 2x33. The next lot 3x4s spruce. 
I saw the lot of 2x3s down on the wharf, and asked one or 
two if they knew anything about them. I knew they were 
not mine, and Dr. Hartwell asked me what I was going to do 
with the 2x3s on the wharf; he said they came from Good- 
nough’s, and I asked him, ** What are you going to do with 
them” ? 
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Q. Who did order them? 

A. He said, “Can you use them if we keep them?” I 
said, “Of course I can, as I can use lots of stuff.” So I 
kept them and then got out another requisition for 5x4s. 
That is what he wanted to order for Mr. Bryant in the first 
place. Mr. Bryant wanted them to fence around the pasture ; 
he wanted to use them for posts. Dr. Hartwell got 2x3s the 
first time, and they were not fit for that purpose, so I had to 
take them, as I always do what is left. ‘Then they got 3x4s. 
I can tell you the date of that. (Witness refers to memo- 
randum book.) Yes, April 2, the second lot of 3x4s were 
2,758 feet, and the 2x3s, 1,084 feet, March 31. 

Q. Does Bryant do any carpenter work there? 

A. He and some of his men sawed up some of those 
3x4s into posts. 

Q. That is all the carpenter work he has done; he never 
worked in the shop? 

A. No, he never worked in the shop. 

@. Are you still at work down there? 

A. Yes, sir, Team 

@. What work are you doing now? 

A. Weare doing jobbing; we have about wound up our 
summer work. ‘There is always more or less jobbing, win- 
dow cords and'a lot of small jobs come up all the time. We 
are not doing a great deal in the undertaking business, be- 
cause it is slack with me now. ‘There is no money in it. 

Oe ceW hy? 

A. We are not making any coffins now. 

@. You don’t make many anyway, do you? 

A. Yes, I do; I used to make lots of them, but of late I 
haven’t made but a very few. 

Q. How long since? 

A. I haven’t done a rushing business in it since the in- 
vestigation started. 

@. Do you think the investigation cut off some of that 
business ? 

A. It cut off some of my trade; I think it did. 

Q@. Do you have any ahead now? 

A. I have got thirty, maybe. 

Q. Did you have any ahead before that time? 

A. I made them and the painter would grab them, and I 
could not get hardly any ahead. 

You say you built those sunhouses down there ? 

I did, sir. 

And the platforms? 

The piazzas outside the two wings of the hospital, 
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one about 108 feet, and the other 87 or 89 feet long. I 
had one inmate help me, “Old Jim,” I called him. He 
worked on the farm. 

@. He wasn’t a carpenter ? 

A. No, sir, he wasn’t a carpenter. 

Q. (By Chairman NoLAN.) How long before you made 
a requisition for those 8,000 shingles. Did you order any? 
What was the last order you sent in before that? 

A. (Consulting memorandum book.) July 1. 

Q. July 1, this year? 

A. 1902, and the first shingles — 

Q. How many did you order then? 

A. One thousand, and May 238 of the same year I got 
the two bundles, a fiousand and a half. 

Q. At the time you ordered the 8,000 did you have any 
on hand at all? 

A. No, sir; I ordered 5,000 first and 3,000 afterwards. 

@. You have 1,250 out of 8,000 left ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What space will 1,000 shingles cover? 

A. It will cover ten square feet. 

@. Ten feet square or ten square feet? 
A. The same as if it was ten feet that way and ten feet 
that way. (Indicating.) 

Q. That is 100 square feet —that is if you figure it at 
8,590 pene on both sides ? : 
Yes, sir. 

Have you those 2x3s down there now? 

I have a part of them. 

Did you use a part of them? 

Some of them I did, and some of them were carted 
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away. 
By whom? 
The engineer carted down some and the farmer carted 
some down. 

Q. Down where ? 

A. Theysaid they were going to the float for the pleasure 
boats. } 

Q. Did you ever see that float ? 

A. Yes, sir; down on the back float. 

Q. Whose boats were there ? 

A. The engineers have a boat, some of them, and some 
of the doctors. 

Q. Is that the landing stage down near the coal-pocket? 

A ~ Vids, gir; 

Q. How long has that been built ? 
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It was built last spring. 

Did they put new plank on that? 

No, sir; they got it off of the bridge. 

How much was in that when you first got it? 
Ten hundred and — 

About 1,000 feet ? 

Yes, sir. 

How much was left? 

300 or 400 feet. 

Half of it was used ? 

Yes, sir; I think about that. 

(By Mr. JornpDAN.) Did Mr. Whalan work on those 
summer houses? 

A. No, six. 

Q. Did he do any of the framing ? 

A. No, sir; he didn’t know how. That was one reason. 

Ce CBy. Mrs. Lincoun.) Will you please tell us, do you 
usually make more coffins in the summer, or in the winter? 

A. We used to calculate in the fall and spring to have 
the biggest draft on them. 

Q. In midsummer not so many? 

A. In February to March we used to call them off pretty 
lively, still we always had room. If work was short we 
always kept that for a kind of knitting work; when a man 
was out of a job I set him making coffins, because they 
would always come in use, and never any of them went to 
waste. } 

Q. Will you state whether it was customary in summer 
to have not so much need for them as in the winter ? 

A. The doctors could tell you better than I can about 
that. 

Q. You testified that you have not made many lately ; isn’t 
it usually so in the summer? 

A. I have never seen them fall off as they have lately. 
I have never seen them so slack. I’ve got them there in the 
way, and I cannot make any more at present. 

Q. What is your work at present? 

A. It is all jobbing. Where there are so many build- 
ings as there are here you would find always more or less 
jobbing to be done — furniture breaking down, which you 
have got to fix up. 

Q. What is the name of your assistant ? 

A. Mr. Kyle. 

Q. Do you find him satisfactory ? 

A. Yes. He is the first good help I have had on the 
island since I went there. 
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The CHAIRMAN.— Do any other members of the com- 
mittee desire to ask any questions? That is all, Mr. Coch- 
rane; thank you. 

Mrs. Lrxcotn. — Mr. Chairman, I want to call upon one of 
the nurses next. 


Ipa M. WertsH — Sworn. 


Will you please give your name? 
Ida M. Welsh. 
What is your occupation ? 
Professional nurse. 
Will you please tell the committee where you were 
trained ? 
A. At the Boston City Hospital. 
Q. When did you graduate from the Boston City Hos- 
pital? 
A. In 1883. 
And where have you been employed since you gradu- 
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ated ? 

- A. Mostly in private practice, but I have been at the 
Soldiers’ Home in Chelsea and in Good Samaritan Home in 
South Boston, and at the Portsmouth (New Hampshire) 
Hospital. 

Q. Where are you at present employed ? 

A. At Long Island. 

Q. What is the class of cases treated at Long Island? 

A. Chronies, old people, nervous, tuberculous children, 
and syphilitic. 

Q. Is this class of people that you treated at Long Island 
similar to the patients you have had in the City Hospital or 
the Soldiers’ Home ? 

A. Tosome extent. They keep them in the City Hospital 
a certain length of time, then they send them to Long 
Island. 

Q. Why do they send them to Long Island? 

A. They have no room in the City Hospital; they want 
acute cases instead of chronics. 

@. And when those cases taken in City Hospital become 
chronic they cannot be kept there on account of the want of 
room, is that the reason ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Did you know, while at the City Hospital, of any 
cases that were sent from that hospital to Long Island ? 

A. Oh, several. 

Q. Why were they sent? 
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A. They were contagious. Syphilitic cases they keep 
but a short time; they are sent to Long Island, and also the 
old chronic cases and paralytic. 

Q.. So they don’t intend to keep paralytic or syphilitic 
cases for any length of time at the City Hospital ? 

Ae INO- 

Q. Can you tell me, Miss Welsh, whether there is any 
classification of cases at Long Island ? 

A. Yes, ma’am, there is. 

Q. I think the committee would like to hear from you 
what the nature of the cases are that are classified. 

A. The different chronic cases, nervous cases, and the 
syphilitic cases and tuberculous. 

Q. What class of cases are you taking care of now? 

A. The tuberculous in the new hospital. 

Q. How many wards are devoted to the care of tubercu- 
lous cases ? 

A. Three wards; Wards M, O and P. The incipient 
cases are in Ward P, and the others in Ward O;I think 
the worst cases are in O. 

Q. Will you state how the incipient cases are classified 
in that hospital, where placed ? 

In Ward P. 

Where is Ward P? 

That is in the upper ward. 

And how is it separated from the lower ward? 

It has no — 

On the lower floor? 

Itis upstairs. Wards M and O are downstairs, Ward 
P is upstairs. 

@. Do the cases in Ward P have separate bathing room? 

A. Yes, ma’am; everything is in perfect condition in the 
new hospital. They have all the modern improvements, 
porcelain tubs and bowls, and they never come downstairs 
to bathe. 

Q. These incipient cases? 
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me S No. 
Q. Do they have a separate sun-room? 
A. Yes. 


Q. What is the treatment for these patients? Are they 
much in the hospital or out of it? 

A. The cold air treatment and cold water baths is mostly 
their treatment. 

Q. Now in regard to certain cases where there are special 
nurses, can you tell me anything about that. 

A. They have syphilitic cases where they are “in con- 
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tagion.” They are kept in a private room and have a separate 
nurse, and she has on her surgical gown, and when she 
leaves the room it is taken off and left in the room, and she 
carbolizes herself in every way. 

Q. In regard to those specific cases, what precaution is 
taken in regard to their baths ? 

A. They have a separate bath tub, and it is marked. 

Q. Can you say anything in regard to the dishes used 
for specific cases ? 

A. The dishes are all marked, and they are very particular 
that they have no other, and they have a number and they 
don’t wish anyone else to take them. 

Q. Do you understand that these cases are kept in bed? 

A. They are kept in bed until the contagion is over. 

Q. You are quite sure of that? 

A. Yes, ma’am, | am. 

Q. You spoke about the dishes that they used. Can you 
state, Miss Welsh, who washes the dishes used by this class 
of patients ? 

A. Thesyphilitic patients themselves. Some of them may 
be up, and those who are up wash the dishes for the others. 
No one else touches them. 

Q. I asked you about the special cases — you sometimes 
have special surgical cases, where nurses are detailed to 
special cases ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

(. What is the reason for that? 

A. So as not to spread contagion in passing from one to 
another. 

@. You have special nurses on surgical cases, if there has 
been an operation ? 

A. To keep everything aseptic if passing among the other 
patients the tendency would be to give them blood poisoning, 
or some trouble. 

Q. In regard to the preparation of the dead, will you say 
what instructions are given to nurses in laying out the dead ? 

A. They are to be most tenderly cared for, they are bathed 
in a special water disinfected, the bandage put around them, 
and the long stockings and shroud, the eyes and the mouth 
are closed with a bandage, and after all this is done the 
limbs are tied together, either at the knees or ankles, and a 
sheet is spread over them and under them. 

Q. Do you think that all due care is exercised in the 
preparation of the dead for burial ? 

A. Yes, ma’am, I do. 

Q. Have you ever seen any person prepared with simply 
a winding sheet ? 
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he, ce Never. 

Q. What sort of a garment is used? 

A. A long garment, a shroud, made similar to a long 
night-dress. 

Q. Do you use stockings also on the dead? 

A. Yes, ma’am, long stockings. 

Q. Can you say anything in regard to the way the patients 
are shaved in the hospital ? 

A. They have separate razors for the Bucci cases. 

Q. Always? 

A. Always, since I have been there. 

Q. In regard to the towels, do they use them for other 
cases ? 

A. Each patient has his own towel. 

Q. Have you ever known of any cases where the barber 
did not shave a patient? 

A. I don’t think he ever shaves a contagious case. 

Q. They use their own razors ? 

A Those that I have seen. 

Q. Now, in regard to the food, Miss Welsh. How do 
you think the food at Long Island compares with the food, 
for instance, that you have seen in other institutions ? 

I think it compares favorably. 

Do you have any complaint in regard to food? 

None, whatever. 

Do your patients seem to relish the food ? 

They relish it; of course they have made some com- 
plaints, but I don’t see any reason why they should. 

@. What do they.get for special diet, I mean in the 
consumptives’ hospital, for instance, what is the system 
of diet? 

A. They have most everything in the consumptives’ hos- 
pital, beefsteak, quantities of milk and eggs, vegetables. 
They have a vegetable garden themselves, and have the 
food cooked for them in the kitchen. 
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Q. Do they enjoy that? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

QQ. Do they ever have ice cream ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. Do you think they like the chicken? 

A. They eat it as if they liked it; there is very little of 
it left. 

GSR Be they have steak as a special diet? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. How many eggs do they have, when eggs are 


ordered ? 
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A. Usually two, sometimes more. 
Can you tell me whether they have abundance of 


milk ? 
A. Yes, ma'am; they do. 
Q. Good milk, fresh milk ? 
A. Yes, ma’am. 
Q. Is it very often sour? 
A. No. 
Q. Very often skimmed milk? 
A. I have never seen it skimmed. 
@. It has been testified that the nurses drink the cream 


and the patients have the skimmed milk; do you think that 
is true ? 
A. I think it is all turned in together. 
Q. Do they have good milk? 
A. They do. 
Q: Do you think the patients enjoy the milk? 
A. Ido; yes, ma’am. 
@. Do you think the patients enjoy the boiled dinner ? 
A. Very much; those on milk diet always ask for 
cabbage. 
Q. Would they feel aggrieved if they did not have it? 
A. They would be very much aggrieved. 
. (By Mr. Doppins.) How long have you been at 
Long Island? 
A, Five months. 
Q. What part of the hospital did you first go into? 
A. I was in the lower wing, Wards G and H. 
Q. What are the patients in that wing? 
A. Ward G are chronic cases, and there is quite a 
number of paralysis cases there. 
(). What else ? 
A. And rheumatism, I think; mostly rheumatism and 
paralysis. 
@. And the other ward ? 
A. In Ward H syphilitic cases on one side, and tuber- 
culosis on the other. 
Q. How long were you in this ward that has the syphi- 
litic cases ? 
I had the two. I was in there about three months. 
Three months altogether ? 
Yes, sir. 
In both wards? 
Yes; G and H; they have the same head nurse. 
For three months in that ? 
Yes. 
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Q. How long ago was that? 

A. I was there from the 15th of March to the Ist of 
June. Then I went to the ward, and stayed from the Ist of 
June to the Ist of August. Now Iam in the tuberculous 
ward. 

Q. You are now in the tuberculosis ward ? 

AS Y,685 819: 

@. You testified in regard to shaving in that ward. Do 
you tell the committee that three months ago each one was 
shaved with a separate razor at that time? 

A. I was in from June to July in Ward A, and they 
were shaved with a separate razor. 

@. But before that time? 

A. I don’t know anything about before; I simply know 
when I was there. 

Q. As regards laying out of the dead, who instructs you 
in that? . 

A. Iwas instructed in the City Hospital. 

Q. But who gave you the orders at Long Island? 

A. Why, I think if a nurse is a graduate from any other 
hospital, they expect you to know and teach nurses with you 
how to lay out the dead if they don’t know. I think if they 
hire a trained nurse she is supposed to know how to take 
care of the dead. 

Q. Is it the same everywhere? 

A. All over the world. {1 have never heard of anything 
different from the earliest times. 

@. You are not on duty there all the time. 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How many student nurses do you have in charge? 

A. Usually four; sometimes five. When I was in G and 
H part of the time I had five. H was a very hard ward. I 
had three there and two in G. 

@. What were the patients there? 

A. Syphilis and tuberculosis. 


@. Were there many deaths in your ward during your 
time ? 

A. I think there were five. 

. You saw all those five deaths ? 

A. I didn’t see all of them die, some of them died at night. 

Q. Who took charge of those? 

A. The night nurse. , 

Q. How many died at night? 

A. I think there were two died at night, and three in the 
daytime. 

@. Those in the day you had charge of? 
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A. Iwas with them when they died. 

Q. Those at night you don’t know anything about? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. When a patient dies, do you see that they are clothed 
with these robes ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then what is done? 

A. After they are thoroughly laid out and a sheet under 
and over them, with the shroud and stockings put on, the 
orderly is notified to take them over from the ward to the 
morgue. 

Q. No services of any kind ? 

A. No, certainly not. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) I simply want to ask whether the 
Catholic patients are prepared for death? 

A. All that I know of have been. 

Q. (By the CHarrmaAn.) Are there any contagious or 
specific diseases in the hospital now ? 

Yes, sir. 

How many? 

I could not tell you. 

Do you know there are? 

I know of one bad case in Ward B. 

Where? 

In a private room there. 

How long has it been in the private room there? 
I think he came in last week; perhaps he has been 
there about a week. 

When did he arrive at the island ? 

I think a week ago to-day. 

Q. Are there any other cases there, contagious cases? 

A. Not that I know of. Of course I am not in all the 
wards. We are not allowed to pass through the other wards 
without permission. 

@.° How do you happen to know about this case? 

A. It isa very bad case, and has been spoken about a 
good deal. . 

Q. Where is that bath tub used by syphilitic cases situ- 
ated down there ? 7 

A. In Ward H is the one I have reference to. I 
suppose it is the same in all the wards; there are two baths. 

(. Does that patient bathe herself? 

A. It is aman; an orderly takes care of him. 

Q. Were there special bath-tubs in the men’s wards for 
specific diseases in Ward B? 

A. I think so. 
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@. Do you know there are? 

A. There are several bath tubs in Ward B. 

Q. Are there separate drinking cups for the different 
patients ? 

A. For the different patients ? 

Q. Don’t they all drink at the same sink from the 
dipper ? 

A. They each have different cups. The syphilitic cases 
do not drink out of the cups that the other patients drink 
from. 

Where do they drink? 

They have a dipper of their own. 

The same for all syphilitic cases ? 

ies: 

You say they have separate dishes in the hospital for 
those patients ; how are they marked ? 

A. Usually marked, that is, if a case was No. 1, it would 
beso 2 or eB.” 

Q. How is that mark put on? 

A. It is put on with a piece of adhesive plaster. As 
soon as it wears off it is put on again. 

How often does it have to be put on? 

It wears quite a long time. 

Have you ever had the care of syphilitic nauene ? 

Yes, six. 

You say they all had separate razors ? 

Yes, sir. 

How long have they had them? 

I think always —as I understood it. 

Not what you think, but what you know. 

I was always told there was a separate razor. 

How long do you know of your own knowledge that 
had those razors? 

Three months —two months and a half, June and 
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The entire months of June and July were you there? 
Ag Yes, ‘six, 
Q. About how many contagious patients had razors of 
their own? 
All of them. There was one razor for each case. 
Who has charge of that razor? 
I had charge of it. It was in the drawer there. 
Did the barber get it of you? 
Yes, sir. 
He swore he never had an extra razor for the con- 
tagious cases. 
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A. He certainly did. 

Q. He swears he didn’t. Do you say that every patient 
had a towel? You said that those in bed — 
I mean all the patients. 
Who furnished those towels for the patients ? 
The nurses. 
When the barber comes round — 
They always have towels, that they use to bathe their 
They have clean towels several times a week. 
How many towels does the barber bring? 
I don’t think he brings any. I think he calls for them. 
How many does he get? 
He gets a great many, sometimes he takes the bed 
spreads and sheets and pillow cases. 

@. And uses them for towels ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When, as a nurse, did you see him doing that? : 

A. Ihad a pile of clean clothes, and he took whatever he 
wanted. 
Did you object to it? 
Certainly I did. 
Did you report it to the superintendent ? 
I reported it to Miss Morris. 
What did she say ? 
She said he ought not to do it. 
Did he do it more than once? 
Not more than once. 
Why did he use them instead of towels when he could 
get towels? 

(No response. ) 

Q. Were you ever connected before with any hospital 
work like that? 

A. The Soldiers’ Home is something like that. 

Q. How long before you went to Long Island was it 
since you were engaged as a nurse in any institution ? 

A. About three years. 

@. You had not been doing any nursing in those three 
years ? 

A. Oh, yes; I have done private nursing. 

Q. Did you. ever do any cooking on that electrical 
apparatus down there? 

A. We took cooking lessons in the Boston City Hospital. 
We went to the Boston Cooking School. 

Q. You know that they have an electrical appliance down 
there ; did you ever use it? 

A. Just to toast bread, and all the patients food is put on 
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there as soon as brought down, the tea and biscuit and broths, 
to keep them hot. 

Q. Dr. Hartwell testified that it was only used in special 
cases. 

A. It has been used ever since I have been there. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.) Miss Welsh, did you make an 
application for the position at Long Island? 

A. Sometime ago; I have always known Miss Morris. I 
did not make an application this time; I did some years ago. 
I have known Miss Morris a long time, we were graduates of 
the same school, and she came after me this time. Some 
mutual friend told her I was not engaged, and she came after 
me. 

Q. As regards the shaving, does each one of those patients 
have a separate mug? 

A. Yes, sir; they have separate everything. And Morris 
Horn was the patient. 

Morris Horn was the patient; what do you mean? 
He was the syphilitic patient at that time. 

The only one? 

The only one at the time I was there. 

The only one who had a mug? 

In my ward; I don’t know anything about Ward B, 
there were several patients there. 

@. The ward you were in you know about, and there was 
one patient ? 

A. One patient. 

Q. And that patient had a razor and a mug separate ? 

AL SAY 8s STP 

Q. You said they all had it? 

A. JI said all the patients had it. I had Ward A for 
syphilis. It was in Ward B that Morris Horn was in the 
private room. 

@. And he had a separate razor and mug? 

A. Yes, sir; he did. 

@. And that is all you know about that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How did you know about the others ? 

A. The others were together in Ward B, and the nurse 
told me that each syphilitic patient had this razor, and the 
razor was given me to keep for him, and when they wanted 
it in Ward B they came after it. 

Q. And in the other wards, they only told you about it? 

A. It was called for several times. I suppose it was used 
several times. 

Q. As I understood your testimony, you said each one 
had a razor. 
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A. One razor for all. 

Q. One mug? 

A. For all the syphilitic cases. 

Q. You said in your direct testimony that they were 
classified, and during a certain time they were kept separate 
from other people ? 

A aX 68; ar, 

Q. Not allowed to go out on the grounds ? 

A. No, sir; kept in bed until they got over the con- 
tagious period. 

Did they go to the table? 

No, sir; the patients in those wards have their food 
at the bed, and in the tuberculous wards. 

How long ago was that? 

Until the contagion passes. 

How long ago did it happen? 

When I was there it was always so. 

It was in June? 

March, April, May, and June, and July. 

You know that ? 

Yes, sir; I know it. 

How many syphilitic patients were in that condition 
while you were there, how many? 

A. I could not tell you, they were coming and going all 
the time. 

Q. Give us some idea. 

A. There were perhaps ten beds in Ward H and they 
were in various stages. One died on that side while I was 
there, and some one else came and took her place. So long 
as thedisease was considered contagious they were kept in bed. 

Q. Were they men or women? 

A. Women. 

@. You have been in that ward longer than in the male 
wards ? 

A. Yes, sir. Morris Horn was the only male syphilitic 
patient I had. 

(. The only patient? 

A. He was not the only one I had. ‘There were thirty- 
two in the two wards, which were full most of the time. 

@. He was the only syphilitic ? 

A. That was in a degree of contagion. 

@. He was not kept in bed all of the time? 

A. No, not all of the time. He was kept in bed while 
in Ward A. He went walking around. I think he was 
mentally unbalanced, and they kept him there for safe-keep- 
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Q. He was not kept in bed wholly on account of his 
disease ? : 

A. On account of his mental condition. 

(. - Before that time — 

A. I don’t know very much about him before that time. 
I was in Ward B. 

Q. You don’t know whether or not he was out and 
around ? 

A. No, Ido not. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Was Morris Horn ever con- 
fined to this room as a patient when the disease was not in a 
state of contagion ? 

A. I don’t know about him when he first came in. 

Q. When did you first know about him? 

A. He was in my ward about a week and a half before 
he left Long Island. 

@. When did he leave? 

A. Somewhere near the Fourth of July. 

Q@. It was the Ist day of July he left. How long before 
that was he under your charge? 

A. He was there about a week or a week and a half 
under my charge. 

Q. Was he in bed ? 

A. Most of the time. 

Q. How much of the time? 

A. The greater part of the time, except when he would 
get up and run away to annoy people. 

Q. I saw him walking around the wards myself about 
two weeks before he left there. I was talking with him for 
half an hour. 

A. I don’t think he was up much in Ward A, except 
when he escaped. 

~ @. He was up and dressed and had a bandage around his 
throat when I saw him. 

A. He was in bed most of the time; of course, I cannot 
tell how much he was up. 

Q. Did he do any work while in your charge ? 

A. He didn’t do any work while with me. 

Q. Was he ordered to work? 

A. I never heard of it. 

Q. Were you there when he was sent to the institution 
building from the hospital? When was the last time you 
saw Morris Horn? 

A. Just before he left the island. 

Q. That same day? 

A.>< Yes. 
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Q. This patient you spoke of who died — you said it was 
a woman — did she die from that same disease ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was she in a state of contagion ? 

A. She was a very bad case. 

Q. You say you keep them in a separate room when they 
reach that stage? 

A. There is not room for all; there is someone in all the 
private rooms. I do not think she was in a state of con- 
tagion, but 1t was an old chronic case with her —it was a 
very bad case. 

Do you consider a very bad case a contagious case ? 
Not always. 

What do you mean ? 

She had sores all over her body. 

Would you consider a patient in that condition con- 
tagious gee 

A. I think the contagion had passed in her case. 

Q. You say you do have some you cannot keep alone on 
account of lack of room? 

A. We cannot get them all in. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Did I understand you to say 
you had the care of only one contagious case ? 

A. Morris. Horn —JI- had him a week and a half; and 
those cases were contagious in Ward H. 

@. Did you have charge of other cases not contagious ? 

A. Most of them. Thirty-two cases, taking the two 
rooms. Of course some of them might have had syphilis, 
and then it might have passed into some other disease. 

Q. But you are familiar with the care of those diseases ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Did you consider Morris Horn 
in a contagious state when he left the hospital ? 

A. I do not give my diagnosis of cases; I think that is 
for the doctors to do. 

@. You stated that this woman was in a state of con- 
tagion ? 

A. Yes, sir; I did say that. 

Q. Do you know whether or not Morris Horn was in a 
state of contagion ? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lixcoxtn.) Do you know whether he was 
committed to the insane asylum ? 

A. It said on the book «O.P.1.’ I don’t know what 
that means. 
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Dr. Epwarp H. BRADFORD —- Sworn. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lrxcoin.) Will you please give your full 
name, doctor ? 

A. Edward H. Bradford. 

Q. Please give your occupation ? 

A. Iam a surgeon. 

Q. Of what college are you a graduate ? 

A. Harvard. I ama graduate of the Harvard Medical 
School. ! 

Q. With what hospital are you connected now ? 

A. At the Children’s Hospital. 

Q. Are you connected with any other hospital ? 

A. No, Iam not connected with any other hospital now. 
I have been connected with several, but the Children’s Hos- 
pital is the onlv one at the present time. 

Q. Are you a member of the Long Island staff ? 

Aa’ Yes 30h, yes. 

Q. Do you have occasion to visit Long Island as a mem- 
ber of the staff ? 

ALY es: 

Q. Will you please state whether in your judgment it is 
desirable to have a training school for nurses in connection 
with such a hospital as the one at Long Island ? 

A. Yes, I-should think go. 

Q. What is your reason? 

A. JI should think you would get better nurses if you 
have a training school than if you do not have a training 
school, as.a rule, and I should think a training school is rather 
an advantage to an institution. 

Q. Is it customary in other hospitals of a similar charac- 
ter to have a training school for nurses ? 

A» Yes, ma’am 3.16 1s; 

Q. Do you consider it a benefit to patients to have a 
training school in connection with the hospital ? 

A. Yes, ma’am; I do. 

Q. Would you state to the committee why you consider 
it a benefit to the patients to have a training school? There 
has been some question, I think I ought to explain, Dr. 
Bradford, as to whether it would be better not to have a 
training school there, and so I desire to ask you whether 
it is in your judgment desirable in a hospital of that charac- 
ter to have a training school ? 

A. Well, that is an opinion that I do not know that I 
could give off-hand; that is a question that I do not know 
that I could answer off-hand. Asa rule, I should say it is 
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the experience in hospitals that you get better nurses if you 
have a training school in connection with the hospital. That 
was the experience in the Carey Hospital. They hired 
nurses there for a great many years. When I was surgeon 
at Carney Hospital we had no training school, and the nurs- 
ing was uneven, and they gradually found that it was an 
advantage to have a training school there, and I think that 
is the experience in hospitals here in this section in this com- 
munity. It is an open question, and it has been considered 
an open question. As far as I know in this community there 
is an advantage. ‘That has been our experience at the City 
Hospital. We did not have a training school there at first, 
and we were forced to establish one, and I think it has been 
working well. I think you get a better class of nurses. I 
think that is the general experience elsewhere. 

Q. Should you think that with the class of patients we 
have at Long Island, where so many people are infirm, old, 
ailing, that it was an advantage to have a training school for 
nurses ? 

A. Yes; the nursing there is harder than it is at other 
places. It is a different kind of nursing. ‘The nursing there 
is very hard nursing — there are a good many bed sores and 
paralytics. It is a peculiar kind of nursing, and you need a 
peculiar kind of training for the nurses— you need to have 
the nurses under supervision, and you can get it better in a 
training school than you can in any other way that I know of. 

Q. Should you think that in a hospital an aseptic oper- 
ating room was desirable ? 

A. In any hospital where operations were made, of 
course. 

@. I wish you would explain why you think an aseptic 
operating room is desirable. That, also, has been questioned, 
whether we have a right to maintain an operating-room at 
Long Island. 

A. I think any one familiar with surgery would, of 
course, say if you are going to do any operations you want 
to have the operating room clean — by “clean” you mean 
free, absolutely free, from germs; for of course where opera- 
tions are done, and particularly the operations that have to 
be done, that are done there, where operations on the bone 
are to be done, it is desirable to have the operating room free 
from germs. If you do that the wounds heal very quickly ; 
they have very little after effects. That is the experience all 
the world over. It is economy, and unless you have facilities 
in an operating room — of course, you can operate aseptically 
anywhere, but it requires a great deal of cleaning and care, 
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and it requires so much supervision that practically it is the 
experience of surgeons everywhere that if they are going to 
perform any operations they want to have it done where the 
room itself is as clean as possible. An operation could be 
performed anywhere, could be performed in this room, but it 
would require the removing of everything out of the room, 
the removing of the carpets, and the scrubbing of the floors 
and of the tables, and it would require two or three days’ 
preparation before a surgeon would feel justified in operat- 
ing. Of course, in a hospital, if you are going to have an 
operation, you cannot pull the hospital to pieces in prepara- 
tion for it. It is economy, you know, to have an operating- 
room where you can perform the operation where everything 
is clean. ‘That is the experience there. 

@. Have you performed any operations there yourself, 
doctor ? 

A. Ihave not performed any operations there myself. I 
have been consulted, and I have supervised operations, but I 
have not performed any operations there myself. 

Q. But you are familiar with the operating room? 

A. Oh, yes, I am familiar with the operating room. 

Q. Do you consider it a satisfactory operating room ? 

A. I have not examined it since the last improvements. 
It was nearly satisfactory before, and I have been in it, 
and it seems to me that it answers the purposes for opera- 
tions. 

Q. Now, doctor, in regard to the pathological laboratory. 
Do you consider it desirable to have a pathological laboratory 
in connection with the hospital at Long Island? 

A. Well, of course I feel very strongly in regard to that, 
and particularly in regard to the Long Island Hospital, but 
perhaps the better way would be for me to state the 
reasons. 

Q. I think the committee would be glad to have you 
state your reasons, doctor. 

A. The Long Island Hospital is a hospital which has 
particular advantages for investigation regarding a class of 
diseases of which there is very little known, the chronic dis- 
eases of joints, chronic rheumatism, and all that class of 
diseases. Now, there are probably better opportunities for 
observing that kind of disease at Long Island Hospital than 
there are anywhere else. That is to say, the medical profession 
knows very little about the ultimate causes of chronic rheu- 
matism or chronic bone diseases, and they are not received 
at the hospitals generally. They cannot be received at the 
City Hospital, because it would flood the hospital and break 
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down the administration. I say they cannot; the city has 
not allowed them to. At the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital they will not take them. There is no hospital at which 
they will be taken, except to a very limited degree at Carney 
Hospital. Now, they are taken at Long Island Hospital, 
and I visited the Long Island Hospital, before I was con- 
nected with the staff, occasionally, and when I went down 
there a year ago I was particularly impressed with the 
unusual care that was given this class of cases, and I think 
the City of Boston can do the very greatest good to 
humanity if those cases are thoroughly watched, carefully 
treated and carefully studied. It may not be known to the 
members of this committee or to the members of the Board 
of Trustees that there is quite an effort in some communities 
to study into the causes of rheumatism — chronic rheumatism. 
To put it frankly, physicians do not know the cause of 
chronic rheumatism. Some in Germany now think it is due 
to a germ; some in France think it is due to a germ; there 
are some now at Johns Hopkins University who think it is 
due toa germ. In England they do not think it is due toa 
germ. Now, chronic rheumatism is something we are all 
likely to have as we grow old. Probably of the people in 
this room at the present time two-thirds of them, when they 
get to be sixty years of age, will have some form of rheuma- 
tism. Now, when you get rheumatism, you send for a 
physician, and you tell him you want to be treated for 
rheumatism. The physician, if he is frank with you, has to 
say, ‘*We don’t know the cause of rheumatism, and we 
don’t know just what we can do for you.” The physi- 
cian has to say to you, “ We do not know whether it is 
a germ, as they think it is at Johns Hopkins, or in Ger- 
many, or in France, or -whether it is caused by the diet, 
as they think in England,” and so I say it is the 
greatest importance to humanity that we should find out 
whether rheumatism is a germ or is not. Now, of course 
the only way you can find out the nature of a disease is to 
watch it, and while I have been down there I have been 
trying to find out what the food and the occupation and the 
previous habits of life of those cases have been. ‘There are 
some, perhaps a hundred and fifty or so, there. In order to 
do that it is necessary to have careful note-taking by skilled 
people who will not ask irrelevant questions ; and then, of 
course, it is necessary and desirable to have a laboratory 
where chemical examinations can be made regarding the dis- 
charges and in regard to the food, etc. Then, it is perhaps 
not necessary, but desirable, and I hope sometime it will 
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come, that there should be an X-ray there for examination of 
bones, to know what changes in the bones of rheumatics are 
occurring. Then, of course, where a death occurs, it would 
be of the greatest importance to have a microscopic examina- 
tion in order to see whether there is any observation of any 
germs. As I said to Dr. Councilman the other day, Boston 
had discovered, or had done very much in the way of dis- 
covering, the cause of smallpox, and I hoped that Boston 
would also do its share in the way of discovering the cause 
of chronic rheumatism. It would be a very much greater 
boon, and there is Long Island Hospital ready for investiga- 
tion. It would require but very little increase, a slight 
increase of appropriation to do that, and I hope it will be 
done.. Of course it would not do to promise that the cause of 
rheumatism can be found there, but I can say confidently 
that there is no better place in the world for investigation 
into the causes of rheumatism than at the Long Island 
Hospital, and to do that there should be a properly equipped 
pathological laboratory built; that should be one of the 
things, and there should be a chemical laboratory. That is 
the way I feel on that matter. 

@. Do you think those researches are not only a benefit 
to the present patients, but also a benefit to future ones? 

A. Yes, I think so. I think the benefit would be very 
largely for future patients. Of course, to a certain extent it 
would be a benefit to present patients, but the investigation 
will have to be a very long one, because very little is known 
of the nature of those diseases, and it would have to be con- 
ducted, of course, by skilled observers, and that will require 
a good deal of time. 

(. You said something, I think, Dr. Bradford, about the 
advantage of an X-ray machine. ‘Now, the trustees have 
been asked to provide an X-ray machine, and we had not 
sufficient money to do it; but if we can show sufficient cause 
for having such a machine I think the city government would 
furnish the money for us so that we would be enabled to pro- 
vide such a machine. Will you state why we need it? 

Alderman Nouan. — Has that been in the testimony ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Yes, you said we did not have it. We 
have asked for it. 

The Witness. — Is the question allowed ? 

Mrs. LiIncoun. — Yes. 

A. Well, the advantage of the X-ray is aie there 
are two advantages, one is for treatment and the other 
is for study. Now, we will say a boy or a young man 
is brought to the hospital there with disease of the hip 
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joint. It is important to know whether it is a tubercular 
diseased joint or a rheumatic diseased joint. As we do 
now, the joint is examined by measurements and by 
palpitation and the feeling of it, but if we had_ the 
X-ray it would be a question of looking, a question of recog- 
nition. That is the advantage for diagnosis — recognition 
of disease. Then as far as the study of disease, if you have 
a collection, or a number of those X-rays, they can be recorded 
and studied from week to week and the progress noted better 
than in any other way. Then, of course, as far as treatment 
is concerned, the X-ray is of great advantage now in the 
treatment of cancer, and there are a number of patients there 
with cancer of the face, the only treatment of which 
would be the X-ray; therefore I think so far as the advantage 
of having the X-ray is concerned it would be of great value 
and essential. 

Q. You consider it of special value for the recognition of 
disease, do you, doctor? 

A. Yes, I consider it of special value for the recognition 
of disease and also for the treatment of cancer. 

Q. Will you tell us, if you please, about the special 
house officer who has been appointed to study the treatment 
of rheumatism? Do you think he is of special value to the 
city ? 

A. Well, the special house officer was appointed at my 
request, and if there is any special criticism in regard to that 
matter I suppose it should come to me. 

Q. I think there is no criticism, doctor; but do you think 
he is of special value to the city? 

A. I was in hope an X-ray machine would be granied, 
and it would be desirable to have a man who is familiar with 
taking X-ray photographs, and I happened to find a student 
who was an expert photographer. It is also desirable that a 
student should be had who knew something about those bone 
affections, and I found a man of that sort. Then I, wanted 
someone who would note carefully the symptoms of all these 
chronic joint cases, who would be able to visit them at their 
homes and study thé cause of things and study and classify 
the occupations. It would require a great deal of time, and 
I happened to find a student who was ready to undertake the 
work, provided his board was granted him, and he was ready 
also to do such additional work as might be necessary, and I 
made application that that should be done, thinking that it 
would be a benefit to the hospital, to the patients, and to 
the work which the city is undertaking in the examination 
and in the care of patients, and in adding, as the city has 
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done in smallpox, to the knowledge of disease which is 
afflicting humanity. That was the object of the request. 

(J. Dr. Richardson is serving under some compensation, 
some scholarship, isn’t he? 

A. He is serving under this compensation: At my 
request I had him granted a $500 scholarship which would 
enable him to carry out such microscopic work as was pos- 
sible. That would prevent his doing any practice, and it 
would be insufficient for him to pay for any board outside of 
the hospital. If he had not a position in the hospital he 
would not have an opportunity to examine the disease, and 
he would be unable to carry on the examination, which 
would be of value. 

Q. So that, if I understand it correctly, he is receiving 
$500 compensation for the work, and is no expense to us 
except ior his board and lodging ? 

Ae Ne: : ; 

Q. And we get the benefit of his services? 

A. Yes; we get the benefit of his services. That is the - 
position. | 

. Do you consider it desirable in connection with the 
work of the pathologist to have stenographic notes of the 
work done ? 

A. Yes. That is a question that the pathologist could 
answer better than I could. If you are going to have notes 
it is desirable to have the notes as full as possible, and in 
order to have copious notes it is desirable to have the pathol- 
ogist have the facility of dictating them. There is one thing 
I can say, the records at Long Island Hospital have been, as 
far as I have seen them, of a good deal of value. They 
seem to have been very well arranged and kept and easily 
got at, and that is of great importance in the study of disease. 
So far as I have seen them, they are remarkably good. They 
are rather better than any that I have seen at the Children’s 
Hospital or the City Hospital, or at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, though I have not seen those at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital of late. We are copying the sys- 
tem at the Children’s Hospital, and I understood they were 
copying the system at the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Q. Then you do consider that the medical records are of 
value to the hospital ? 

A. Oh, unquestionably, of course. 

Q. And thus would ultimately benefit the patients ? 

A. Thus would ultimately benefit the patients. The 
chief advantage to the patients would be in case of readmis- 
sion. If you can refer to the medical records readily, why, 
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of course, the doctor has the benefit of the previous experi- 
ence; whereas if you do not have that in the case of a read- 
mission, a new doctor comes on and he does not know any- 
thing about the case, and there is that period of doubt while 
he is learning about it, and the records are particularly valu- 
able at Long Island, where there are a number of chronic 
patients. 

Q. I would lke to ask you about the house officers, 
interns ; do you consider them of benefit to the hospital ? 

A. Oh, yes; house officers are of benefit, of great benefit, 
to the hospital. You cannot get that same kind of work 
done in any hospital that I know of without house officers. 
When I first was surgeon at the Carney Hospital several 
years ago there was no house officer. That was in the early 
years of that institution. Of course, we didn’t live in the 
hospital, and there was a great deal of time when the patients 
were without care, and we hada house officer appointed, and 
now they have a number of them. I do not think we can 
have any well-equipped hospital without house officers. 

Q. Is it customary to have house officers recommended 
by the visiting staff of the hospital ? 

A. Yes; inall the hospitals here, I think, in Boston, and I 
think in America. In Paris where there are government 
hospitals they are examined by the physicians and appointed 
by the government, but they are examined by a board of 
physicians. Excuse me, in the hospitals here they are ap- 
pointed by the managers of the hospital, but they are always 
examined by a -committee of the institution and therefore 
recommended. 

Q. Therefore the custom that we pursue at Long Island 
is the same as the custom which is followed at other hos- 
pitals in regard to the appointment of a house officer? 

A. Yes, in all the hospitals in Boston. 

— Q. I wish you would state what you consider the value 
of autopsies in a hospital. 

A. Well, the value of autopsies is two—no, three, I 
should say—one to determine the nature of the disease. 
That, of course, is for the benefit of human knowledge, medi- 
cal knowledge. The second is a check on a physician. All 
physicians are hable to make mistakes. In recognizing 
disease they may make mistakes, and if you have an 
autopsy to check his mistakes the doctor’s mistakes are 
discovered and known. Where autopsies are made more 
frequently than in any other part of the world is 
Vienna, where an autopsy is made at every death, and 
the study of the recognition of the disease is carried out 
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to a further point in Vienna than in any place in the world. 
The benefit to the patient is that the patient has the assur- 
ance that the physician is acting advisedly, because if he 
makes a mistake, at the autopsy the mistake of the physician 
is shown to the staff, to his colleagues and to the world. 
There is no dodging it. And that of course is of great advan- 
tage. Then for the study of disease autopsies are essential, 
absolutely essential. In some institutions an autopsy is 
required, because it is considered a protection to the hospital, 
and of course in case of suits against a hospital an autopsy 
is of the greatest value, because the hospital. knows whether 
the treatment has been according to the disease or not, so 
that in many of the institutions, not here in Boston, but 
abroad, they require an autopsy as a protection to the 
institution from the mistakes of the doctors and also for the 
study of disease. 

Q. Can you say, Dr. Bradford, whether it is customary 
in other hospitals to obtain the consent of friends in order to 
perform an autopsy ? 

A. To obtain the consent of friends in order to perform 
an autopsy? Yes; it is in all the hospitals here in Boston I 
know. It is not in all the European hospitals, all of them. 
It is here in Boston. 

@. Would you consider the training of students an 
advantage, the training of classes of students ? 

A. Classes of students ? 

@. Classes of students. 

A. That is a question which would require a good deal 
of thought. It is one I have thought over a great deal. I 
think it varies to a certain extent in the hospital. It isa 
question that we have thought over a great deal in regard to 
the Children’s Hospital, and it is one that has been con- 
sidered elsewhere pretty thoroughly, because there are advan- 
tages, and there are a good many disadvantages, in having 
students given access to a hospital. The advantages are in 
the more thorough study of diseases, the more thorough ob- 
servation of cases, and on the whole the more thorough care 
of the cases. I was for many years a surgeon at the City 
Hospital, and the whole question came up there whether it 
was right to the patients, to the citizens of Boston, to be 
subjected to the gaze of students, and we thought of that, 
and whether operations should be public, whether physicians 
should be admitted, whether students should be admitted, 
and that question was debated by the physictans of the staff 
and by the committee of the city government. So far as lam 
concerned I have no doubt whatever that it is a great benefit 
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to a hospital. It seems to me analogous to the benefit which 
is derived in the courts of law by having spectators for 
listeners. Of course you would say in a courtjof law where 
matters of private concern are being adjudicated it is unjust 
to allow anybody from the street to come in and listen, but, 
on the other hand, it is shown that on the whole better jus- 
tice is administered where any one can come in and listen to 
the arguments, and I think the same thing is true in a hos- 
pital. Of course, that should be under supervision and the 
purely curiosity seekers should be kept out, but I think it is 
an advantage to a hospital to have the staff and to have the 
administration, particularly the administration, and to have 
the nurses feel that their acts, whatever they do, are 
under the criticism of a skilled body of critics. That is 
the argument which prevailed at the City Hospital. In 
traveling abroad, in visiting the various hospitals, I 
thought that you could see a difference on the continent 
between what was called clinical hospitals and non- 
clinical hospitals. There is a great precision in a 
clinical hospital. Human nature there is about the same 
as it is anywhere else, and where a man feels he is subject to 
criticism he will work better than where he knows he is not 
subject to criticism. I say one man, and I say a number of 
men, will, and that is the advantage derived from the admis- 
sion of students. He is less slack. They are more exact. 
Of course there is this advantage, that a trained body of 
men are being trained for the study of disease, and those 
young men, instead of going out into the world to experi- 
ment on their patients, do not have to experiment on their 
patients, because they have had that opportunity for experi- 
ment in the hospital, and that of course is an incalculable 
advantage to a community. If you take the practice of 


medicine as it is generally here to-day in Boston and compare 


it with the practice of medicine as it is done in some of 
the western cities where they have no hospitals, you can see 
the great advantage the citizens have in being under the care 
of physicians — young physicians — if they are young —- who 
have seen disease and had an opportunity to study disease. 
So that is an advantage to the community, and to the hos- 
pital it is of the greatest advantage. 

Q. And from ‘your observation, doctor, do you think 
patients object to it? 

A. Some patients object to it, but that of course is a 
matter of tact and judgment in the way a physician 
approaches a patient. If the matter is managed with dis- 
cretion and patients are shown that they are protected from 
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curiosity seekers, they do not object to it, and more than 
that, the majority of patients, if the thing is presented to 
them, are very glad to have the knowledge that their case is 
to be thoroughly studied and thoroughly explained. I 
think that where a physician uses judgment, tact and sense, 
and humanity, patients do not object to it. 

Q. In regard to such a hospital and such an institution 
as the one at Long Island, do you believe in having a medical 
man at the head of such an institution ? 

A. Well, there again is a question that has been under 
discussion a long time in various institutions. I have been 
connected with a number of institutions, some with medical 
men at the head and some without. In some they have had 
a lay superintendent, a non-medical superintendent. When 
I first went to the City Hospital, when I was a student at 
the City Hospital, they had a non-medical man there. The 
advantage in having a non-medical man at the head of such 
an institution, is, it is claimed, and it is true, that it is difficult 
to get a medical man who has had sufficient business train- 
ing to conduct such an institution on business principles. 
On the other hand, the advantage of having a medical man 
at the head of such an institution is that he has more under- 
standing of the needs of a hospital. The result is that the 
experience here in Boston is almost universal, that a medical 
man at the head of such an institution is very much better. 
When they were starting the new Johns Hopkins Hospital 
that matter was studied very carefully there, and they 
decided to have a medical man there for superintendent. In 
the New York Hospital it is the same way. In the Forty 
Second-street Hospital the same. I think the experience of 
surgeons in regard to that would be that where you can get a 
medical man it is preferable to have him at the head, and of 
course where you cannot get a competent medical man it is 
better to have a non-medical man at the head. It is neces- 
sary to have an administrator. When that was done at 
the City Hospital it worked well. 

Q. Do you consider the population at Long Island a 
feeble population? Are they a feeble class—are they 
properly a hospital class ? 

. Oh, decidedly. Of course, I have seen more of the 
hospital, though I have been in the pauper institution. Of 
course, that institution I should hope would be conducted 
in a way to make that the chronic hospital of Boston. 
Boston is justly proud of its institutions, and there has been 
a certain amount of pride to me to take a stranger to Long 
Island and show him the hospital there. In other cities there 
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is very little provision made for the chronic sick, and Long 
Island Hospital cares forthem. In my opinion it ought to care 
for them more. There ought to be more complete preparation 
for the care of chronic invalids. If one is a physician and is 
thrown in contact with that class of people, it is perfectly 
frightful the suffering that they have and the lack of provision 
for them. Long Island Hospital is the only hospital that will 
take a large class of these cases, and it has been a matter of 
pride to me to have taken strangers when they were here, 
physicians visiting here. and show them what we had in 
Boston. I have heard them express the greatest amount of 
praise. I can express the situation by the following circum- 
stances that occurred to me about a year ago: A physician 
prominent in Edinburgh came here; he had a letter to me, and 
he was passing through Boston; he was rather a prominent 
surgeon and he wanted to be shown the hospitals, and I took 
him to the City Hospital, because I had been formerly con- 
nected with it. In talking the matter over he said, “ You 
Americans have very fine private institutions,” and I said, 
“Yes, we do,’ and then he referred to the American 
government of cities, and I said yes, that there was a 
great deal of criticism of our government of cities. I 
showed him the City Hospital, and I took him about, and 
when he left he turned to me and said, “I have never seen 
as splendid an institution as that,” and he took his kodak 
and photographed it. I said, “ You have heard a great deal 
about the government of American cities ; you have heard a 
great deal about boodling; now here is the City Hospital, 
which is a city institution, and you can go to our Public 
Library and our public parks, and, if you have travelled, can 
you tell me where you can find better institutions?” And I 
should like to take him to Long Island institution when it is 
what I desire to see it. It can be easily made just as much 
a source of pride as our parks and our Public Library and 
our City Hospital. It would not take but very little more; 
it would only take careful administration, and, as far as I 
have seen, they have started in that direction. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I think that is all. I thank you very 
much, doctor. : 

Q. (By Mr. Doppiys.) Dr. Bradford, Long Island in- 
stitution is not altogether a hospital, you understand ? 

A. Certainly not. 

(. You understand that it is to care for the poor and 
paupers of Boston ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. In that case, do you think that a medical man at the 
head is better than a layman ? 
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A. You mean to ask whether it is better to have a medi- 

cal man in charge of a poorhouse, practically ? 
Yes. 

A. Well, I don’t know that I am prepared to say that, 
Mr. Dobbins, without a good deal of thought, because I have 
not thought it over; but I should be inclined to think that 
on the whole it was better, because the poor, the infirm poor — 
and those are the ones that you have — are more or less 
sick. The question of proper feeding, proper air, proper 
ventilation, etc., are questions that a medical man is a little 
more liable to be familiar with, so-that I should say it was 
desirable to have a medical man at the head; but that is a 
question that I am not an expert on, because I am not ac- 
customed to — 

@. We would have a medical staff that would look after 
the medical part of the work — the hospital work and such? 

A. Yes; but you know you would not have a medical 
staff to look after the poorhouse. It is a question of admin- 
istration. 

Q. The administration, yes, I mean, of course. 

A. The medical staff would only look after those that 
are in the hospital; but, as I say, that is a question of charity 
administration, which I do not think I am an expert on. 

@. Now, in regard to certain other things, such as the 
X-ray machines, which no doubt are good things for all. Do 
you consider that it is better for a city to stand that expense 
and purchase those instruments or for a college to go to that 
expense ? 

A. How do you mean for the city or the medical college ? 

. The medical college is pursuing that study, and it is 
for the benefit of the medical men. 

A. Well, of course, if you mean the question of large 
laboratories. 

Oc ACOse SIT; 

A. Of course, that is a question of endowment. It would 
be better wherever you can get the money the readiest. 
Now, so far as a medical school is concerned, you take a 
patient at Long Island Hospital, for example — there was a 
patient at Long Island Hospital there who had met with 
a serious fracture of his ankle. It was necessary to know 
whether any operation could be done to relieve him. 
He was at Long Island Hospital, and that could 
not be determined without an X-ray. Dr. Cox 
wrote me a note and asked me if I would take an X-ray on 
that man, and I said I would. The man was brought up to 
my office, and I took an X-ray, and he went back. Of course, 
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I am ready and willing to do that, but of course you under- 
stand that I cannot take X-rays of several hundred people at 
my office for two or three hundred patients, but that was the 
only way it could be done. Then again it cannot be done in 
many cases because the patients cannot be transported up- 
town. If you should go to a medical school and ask them 
to put out an expenditure of money at Long Island, for the 
purpose, of several hundred dollars, of course they would say 
to you, “ That is not our work.” 

(. I understood you to say that the medical men desired 
to make this study down there? 

A. I desire to, yes. 

Q. Now, then, it was a question of whether the city 
authorities would be justified in putting out the necessary 
money to equip the proper laboratory, and for other expensive 
instruments ? 

A. Yes, certainly. 
~Q. For the benefit of medical science ? 

A. Well, it is not for the benefit of medical science. It 
is for the benefit of humanity. It is not a question of 
science alone. 

(). Well, as the trustees are appointed to care for those 
poor down there, and the unfortunate, the sick and the well, 
it is a question whether they were the persons that should 
put out money that was appropriated to their care for that 
purpose. 

A. Well, of course that is a question which would vary 
in each individual instance. It would not be desirable for 
the trustees of a charitable institution to spend money for 
certain things. It would not be advisable for the trustees of 
Long Island Hospital to put out money for the investigation 
of malaria, because there is no malaria about here. The City 
of Boston has put out money for the investigation of small- 
pox. It has put out money because it is for the benefit of 
the citizens of Boston. 

Q. Yes. 

A. Now, the trustees of Long Island Hospital have a 
trust in looking after the poor people there. They have also 
a greater trust. They have got an opportunity to use that 
institution, which is an unusual one, for the benefit of the 
citizens of Boston who may want to go there. Thatis the way 
Ilook at it. Of course, the amount of money that they could 
‘spend is limited by their judgment. The expenditure of 
four or five hundred dollars for an X-ray machine, for such 
machines as might be necessary for the study or care of 
diseases there— of course, the committee knows its duty 
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better than I do, but in my judgment it seems to me that 
that falls within their province. That, of course, is for the 
committee to decide, but, as I look at it, it is within their 
province. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLANn.) Doctor, you say you are on 
the visiting staff? 

A. Yes, lam on the visiting staff. 

Q.- On the consulting staff or on the visiting staff ? 

A. My position is on the visiting staff as I understand it. 
Yes, that is the title. I don’t live there. 

Q. How often have you visited Long Island ? 

A. I have visited there since I have been appointed — 
let’s see, I was appointed in May, I think —as a rule I have 
gone there once a week. 

@. You were appointed last May? 

A. I don’t remember the date when I was appointed. 

Q. Was it last May? 

A. I think so; yes— Yes, I think so; last May —I can- 
not remember the date. 

Q. When were you there last ? 

A. Iwas there the day before yesterday. 

Q. You say you have visited there every week since you 
have been appointed ? ; 

A. No; not every week. I have been, as a rule, but the 
last month I was not. 

@. You said in conversation you were there a year ago. 

A. Ayearago? I used to go down there occasionally 
with Dr. Thorndike — with the surgeon, Dr. Thorndike. 

Q. You say you believe the training school for nurses at 
Long Island is a‘benefit to the institution ? 

A. I think it is; yes. 

Q. In what way, doctor, is it a benefit to the institu- 
tion ? 
A. Well, I tried to make it clear in my answer. I think 
it gives a better class of nurses; it gives a better super- 
vision of nurses than if you try to get nurses without a 
training school. That has been rather the experience in 
hospitals. It was the experience at the Carney Hospital. 

. If that is so, doctor, how do you account for the fact 
that they have to go to City Hospital and other hospitals to 
get nurses for employment at Long Island? 

A. Well, because the training school has not been there 
long enough, I suppose. 

(. How long has it been there? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. You think it has not been there long enough? 
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A. You asked me how I would explain it that they had 
to go elsewhere for nurses, and I said that that would be my 
explanation, that it either had not been there long enough or 
that it was not sufficiently well equipped. 

Q. Isn’t it sufficiently well equipped ? 

A. I didn’t say that it was not sufficiently well equipped. 

Q. It has been there seven or eight years, hasn’t it? 

A. Seven years. 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — Yes. 

@. Do you consider seven years long enough for it to be 
well enough known? 

A. Yes. That would depend upon how well it was con- 
ducted. Ordinarily I should. 

@. Did you ever make a study yourself as to how it was 
conducted ? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. Do you think the work of a nurse is any more trying 
in chronic cases than it is in active cases? 

A. On the whole, I think it is. 

@. You do think it is more trying? 

A. I think itis. I think a nurse would break down more 
in a chronic case. 

@. What causes that, doctor? What leads up to it? 

A. Well, I don’t know. In talking with nurses I know 
they would say certain nurses would not take chronic cases. 
It wears them out; it taxes their patience too much. 

Q. Don’t you think a nurse takes pride in nursing her 
patients back to health again, the same as doctors do? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Isn’t that one of the reasons why they don’t like to 
take chronic cases ? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

Q@. They tell me so, that that is one of the reasons why 
they don’t like chronic cases ? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

@. You spoke of the care and attention necessary for 
some of the patients in some cases because of bed sores. 
Are there many bed sores, bed-ridden pattents, there now, 
doctor ? 

A. Idon’t know. Ihave not counted them, but I should 
say that there were rather more than in the same number of 
beds in other hospitals. 

@. Are you comparing two chronic hospitals, or clonic 
and acute? . 

A. Chronic and acute. I don’t know of any other chronic 
hospital of that size. 
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Q. Do you know how many patients there are now suf- 
fering with bed sores on the island at the present time? 

A. No; I do not. 

Q. Can you tell me what benefit the pathological labora- 
tory is to rheumatic patients down there? 

A. Well, the benefit — 

Q. What direct benefit the pathological laboratory is to 
rheumatic patients down there. 

A. Well, the benefits; it is the same benefit that it is in 
any other institution ; it enables a check upon the physician’s 
mistakes; it enables a more thorough study of the disease 
and the examination in any operation if any portion is re- 
moved; it enables a more thorough examination and study 
of that, and of course it is of great benefit to the future. 

(). His examination would be confined to what — urine 

of rheumatic patients ? 

EA ean elt; ott thorough examination would consider the 
examination of urine, discharges, blood, if you could, as in 
the best laboratories, the examination of perspiration and 
of the breath, and then also, in the case of any operation, of 
any tissues that had been removed, and then, in case of the 
death, the examination after. 

Q. It wouldn’t be of any benefit to the patients there. 

A. It wouldn’t be of any benefit to the patients there 
perhaps, but it would benefit the patients that were going to 
come there. 

@. You spoke in regard to hip-joint patients. Don’t 
regular hospitals—don’t your hospital—take care of patients 
of that kind? Doesn't it take them in there ? 

A. Only in children. They don’t take adults? 

Q. They confine themselves entirely to children under 
twelve? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Don’t the City Hospital ? 

A. No; I think the City Hospital limit is two months. 

Q 

A. 


And then they discharge them as incurable ? 
They discharge them. ‘They don’t call them inecu- 
rable, they discharge them. 
Q. Pronounced incurable ? 
A. I don’t know whether they call them incurable or not. 
They discharge them. 
Q. Wouldn’t they be lable to keep them if they thought 
they could be cured? 
A. No; unfortunately, they would not. 
Qo Why et 
A. Idon’t know why. You would have to ask them as 
to that. 


“aa -— Sal 
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@. Would City Hospital keep patients there ? 

A. I don’t know. I have found great trouble in getting 
patients into either the City Hospital or the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 

@. You mean transfers ? 

A. They won’t take them at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital — transfers. At the City Hospital they may take 
them for a short time, but the treatment of hip disease is 
something that requires a long time. In children it is 
curable; in young adults it may be curable, in old adults it 
is often incurable. 

Q. That is, after it goes on a certain Jength of time? 

A. Yes. I mean in old patients; that is to say, a man 
with phthisis, consumption, and hip disease, it would be 
incurable. You take a young man of twenty or twenty-five 
with hip disease or tuberculosis, I say it would be curable — 
it would take a year or so. 

Q. You spoke about*cancer on the island. Is there any 
case of cancer on the island at the present time ? 

A. I havenot seen any. I heard that there was one on 
the island —I heard that there was. I have not seen it. 

@. Do you suppose that an X-ray machine would be of 
any benefit in an acute case — in chronic cases ? 

A. You mean in cancer? 

@. No, I mean in any disease? 

A. Of course cancer is a chronic disease. 

Q. I did not mean to refer to cancer. I did not mean to 
ask if it would be a benefit in cancer. I finished that, and 
then I asked you about the benefit of the X-ray ? 

A. Well, the benefit of X-ray in the treatment of joint 
diseases — 

(). Chronic cases I mean. 

A. Well, chronic joint diseases. That is a question I 
cannot answer definitely. It is claimed by some authorities 
that it is of great benefit in the treatment of chronic rheuma- 
tism. I don’t know. It has not been tried long enough, and 
it is also of great benefit, probably of benefit, in the treatment 
of hip diseases. But the benefit of the X-ray is a matter that 
has not been positively determined, except that they know it 
is of advantage in cancer. 

(. Have you a personal representative on the island ? 

A. Howdoyoumean? Youcancallhim my officer. Yes. 

@. Doesn’t he represent you personally in taking notes 


_for your book ? 


A. Well, I suppose you may call him so. I have asked 
him to do so. 
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Q. Is he an expert photographer. 

A. Yes, he is an expert photographer. He is an expert 
amateur. 

Q. Capable of handling the X-ray? 

rie Ef 

Q. Can you tell the Committee what benefit the Long 
Island patients at the present time get in Mr. Richardson? 

A. He performs a more thorough investigation of their 
diseases and previous history, as to what their previous 
habits of life have been, which would throw light on the nature 
of the disease, and what the probability of the outcome and 
the advantages of treatment would be. 

Q. Well, the principal object is that when his work is 
completed it may be of benefit to some patients ? 

A. Yes, that would be the chief object in my mind. 

@. You spoke about it being a benefit to patients on 
readmission. What particular cases of diseases do you have 
reference to ? 

A. Well, take a man who has had a severe attack of 
rheumatism. He gets fairly well after staying three or four 
months and he goes out, and then he comes back again, and 
it would be desirable to know exactly about his case, and the 
condition he was in when he went out, when he left the 
hospital, and to know whether it was cured when he left or 
partly cured, and it was aggravated by some further attack. 

@. I thought you said physicians as a rule are in the 
dark as to the nature of rheumatism ? 

A. Yes; you cannot state much as to the nature of rheu- 
matism. | 

@. Can you apply the remedy for a disease when you 
don’t know the cause? 

A. You cannot apply the remedy perhaps exactly when 
you don’t know the cause as well as you could if you knew 
the cause, but you can apply the more possible or probable 
remedy when you know the more possible cause, and the 
great probabilities as to the cause, and in a great many 
things we are apt to act on the probabilities. 

Q. I had an attack of that myself this spring and four 
doctors told me that they didn’t any one of them know the 
cause or probable cause. 

A. We hope that in the future we will know more about 
it. That is what I am in hopes of. 

Q@. Doctor, you cited three rules in giving your reasons 
for making autopsies ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do these rules apply to practice in general or only to 
those institutions ? 
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To practice in general. 

Do you believe in autopsying all dead persons ? 
Certainly, yes. 

You do believe in autopsying all dead persons ? 
Certainly. Of course when I say that, I mean that 
due consideration has got to be given to the wishes of friends, 
but in the abstract I think it is the proper thing to do in all 
cases. 

@. You say that an autopsy is of benefit to the patient 
because it makes the doctor more careful in his diagnosis. 
Now you say that you believe in everybody being autopsied. 
What use would it be, doctor, if everybody was alike to be 
autopsied ? 

A. You know, what I meant to say was this, that if a 
physician — we will take the average physician — I am not 
talking about the man who is at the top, but I will 
take the physicians at large —if a man is afraid that his mis- 
take is going to be discovered and shown to the world the 
average man works better under criticism than if he is not 
so afraid. Just as the average lawyer in cross-examining a 
witness, if the witness’s friends hear what cheap talk he 
is making he is more careful. 

Q. Do the superintendents of Johns Hopkins and the 
New York Hospital have direct charge of the medical staff 
of the respective hospitals? 

A. I think not; I don’t think they do. 

Q. You don’t know whether they do or not, do you? 

A. I don’t think they do. 

Q. I had a controversy with someone connected with the 
institution one day and he found very much fault in regard 
to the superintendent testifying in regard to the hospital, 
claiming that it was none of his business. If that is so, why 
is it absolutely essential that a medical man should be at the 
head ? 

A. I do not think it is absolutely necessary or essential 
that a medica] man should be at the head. I said that as far 
as I know in the administration of hospitals, the administra- 
tion was rather better done if you had a medical man at 
the head than if you had not, and that that was the experience 
at the City Hospital also. 

Q. Well, is it necessary that the assistant superintendent 
should be a medical man also ? 

A. Well, that is the same question. It is less necessary. 
They found it was an advantage at the City Hospital. 

Q. Does Dr. Rowe, at the City Hospital, have anything 
to do with the practice there ? 


POPOP 
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ASIN. 

@. How long has he been there? 

A. Dr. Rowe has been there —oh, twenty-five years, I 
think. 

Q. Iknow. He is there twenty-three years. 

A. Well — 

Q. Do you think that a layman could take charge of the 
superintendency of that Long Island institution and still not 
be any detriment to the hospital portion of it? 

A. When you say a layman, it depends upon the layman. 
If he knew nothing at all about disease, if he knew nothing 
at all about medicine, I don’t think it would be as well as to 
have a medical man in charge. 

Q. But, if I understand it, at Long Island, the superin- 
tendent to-day, even though he is a medical man, has nothing 
more to do with it than if he was not a medical man? 

A. Well, but he knows more about medical problems 
than a layman — problems of drainage and ventilation and 
food, and medical problems, and whether the staff is asking 
for proper supplies or not. It is perfectly possible for a lay- 
man to go there at the head of that institution, but he has 
got to learn about these things, and it is not so easy for him 
to grapple with those problems, which are supposed to be 
more or less familiar with medical men. 

Q. Is there a hospital at Deer Island? 

POs ig 1 OS 

@. Do you know who is the superintendent, at the head 
of that institution ? 


A. No, Ido not know who is at the head of that insti- 
tution. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Gerrish? 

A. No, Ido not know Mr. Gerrish. 

(J. He is nota doctor? 

A. I don’t know. 

QQ. Have you ever heard anything about fault finding ? 

A. I don’t know. 

(. Have you ever been down there? 

A. I was there during the Cuban war. I went down 


there once and spent the night down there. 

Q. You say that in time you think that Long Island 
institution would become a model institution ? 

A. I think it can become a model institution ; yes, sir. 

Q. What condition do you find existing there? 

A. I think it is very good. I should like to see a little 
_ more opportunity for pathological work and for the inves- 
tigation of disease. 
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Q. Why don’t they do some of this work up at the City 
Hospital ? 

A. Because they don’t have the cases there—because they 
don’t have the chronic cases there. 

Q. They have not, because they won’t take them ? 

A. They won’t take them. 

(. Don’t you think they would be likely to take them if 
it was not so easy to send them to Long Island? 

A. No, I know they would not, for I have been at the 
trustees for some time. 

@. Do you think that the Long Island institutions 
should be continued as at present, or would you recommend 
the separation of the two and make a hospital and an alms- 
house ? 

A. That is a question I think I cannot answer off hand, 
because I have only looked at it from the hospital point of 
view. I should like to see that hospital develop and have it 
a hospital for the chronic cases, because I think there is a 
need for that sort of a hospital. It would seem to me that 
that would be advisable. Butthat is a question of admin- 
istration in economics and I don’t think I can answer it. 

@. Do you suppose that if they were separated the 
medical fraternity would take the same interest in Long 
Island as they do at the present time ? 

A. Ifthey were separated do I think the medical fraternity 
would take the same interest in Long Island as they do now? 
I should think so, yes. 

@. They would not have the same opportunities that 
they have now? . 

A. Well, if they would admit the chronic sick. There 
are plenty of those in Boston. 

Q. They would have to confine themselves to the chronic 
sick if it was merely a hospital, wouldn’t they, doctor ? 

A. Yes. Well, I say that would be merely a matter of 
administration of the institution. 

Q. What part of the sick in the hospital are chronic sick 
now at Long Island? 

A. I don’t know what proportion are chronic sick. 

Q. Do you know what are the duties of the superinten- 
dent at Long Island? 

A. Ido not know. 

@. You do not know? 

A. No, I do not know. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lixcotn.) In regard to the few children 
who are received at Long Island, and some of them have 
tubercular trouble, I would like to ask whether you think 
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the application of the X-ray would be an advantage in those 
cases ? | 

A. Yes, that would be an advantage. 

Q@. They are young and possibly curable cases ? 

A. Yes, they are curable cases. 

Q. A question was asked you by Alderman Nolan in 
regard to the people at Deer Island. Did you know that 
the institution at Deer Island is a penal institution ? 

A. Well, I don’t know. 

@. I want to ask you whether the two were comparable? 

A. I can’t say. 

Q. The question has been fiean in regard to a medical 
man for superintendent. Of course,many of the cases at 
Long Island are sometimes in the hospital and sometimes in 
the almshouse. I would like to ask you if in regard to these 
cases questions do not arise which make it better to have the 
opinion of a medical man than of a layman — questions in 
regard to feeble people? 

A. I don’t know as I can answer that question off hand. 
If people are at all sick it is desirable that they should have 
a physician. Questions of feeding, sanitation and such are 
questions that physicians are supposed to know something 
about. 

@. There is another question with which we are fre- 
quently confronted, and that is the question as to the 
amount of work these people should do. Whether that 
could be determined better by a layman or a physician ? 

A. That could be done better by a physician. 

Q. (By Alderman Noutan.) In reference to those people 
who are treated for hip disease, why is it necessary that they 
should go to Long Island? Wouldn’t they be admitted to 
the Children’s Hospital if they are under twelve years of age? 

A. Yes, but unfortunately many of the hospitals, like the 
Children’s Hospital, have only a limited number of beds, and 
many of those who have come there have been cases that 
have drifted from one institution to another. 

Q. If they went to your hospital, the Children’s Hospital, 
and you had no room for them there, would you refer them 
to Long Island? 

A. Yes, I should recommend them to Long Island Hos- 
pital, for they would get better accommodations there than 
at their own homes. 

In what way? 

They haven't got the facilities in their own homes. 
To attend to the case ? 

No. 
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Q. (By Couhcilman Conway.) According to the doc- 
tor’s theory it is a material benefit to the patients if they 
have the X-ray —to have the X-ray — so as to diagnose the 
case properly, and not set it back unnecessarily in finding 
out what is the cause ? 

A. I don’t mean to say that the Long Island Hospital is 
incapable of taking care of the chronic cases; but what I 
mean to say is, that they would be able to take better care 
of them, and have a better idea of the cases, if they were 
supplied with the X-ray machine at Long Island. 

Q. (By Alderman Noxtan.) You said that there was 
one case of cancer on the island. Have you ever been called 
in consultation on that? 

No. : 

That is not your particular line ? 
No, that is not my particular line. 
It is not your work, is it? 

No, it is not my work. 


(Recess taken from 12.55 to 2 P.M.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION, 
Aveust 21, 1903. 


Chairman Bresnahan presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee will come to order. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I would like to ask if it is the intention 
of the committee to consider Dr. Councilman’s letter and 
allow it to be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I do not know whether it is or not, as 
it has not been drawn to the attention of the committee, on 
account of the small attendance. There has been no quorum. 
I shall call the committee together Monday morning, and 
will let you know whether we accept it or not. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—If not accepted, will the letter be re- 
turned to me? 

The CHAIRMAN. — It is not addressed to you, but to me ; 
but if you desire I shall let you have it after the meeting of 
the committee unless it is accepted by the committee ; then it 
will probably be put in as an exhibit. 


Mrs. E. M. DwyErR — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mrs. Liycotn.) Will you please give your full 
name ? 
A. Ellen M. Dwyer. 
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What is your occupation, Mrs. Dwyer ? 

A trained nurse. 

Where were you trained ? 

At the Long Island Hospital. 

When did you graduate ? 

In 1899. 

. Can you tell where you have been employed since your 
graduation ? 

A. I was employed at a private hospital in Brookline for 
five months since that time; and also I have spent thirteen 
months in the Board of Health Hospital of Cambridge. 

@. Can you state what class of cases are cared for in the 
Long Island Hospital ? 

A. Chronic cases, the majority of them; obstetrical work, 
quite a little surgical work, besides some medical cases. 

Q. Can you tell anything about the classification of 
cases in the Long Island Hospital? Are the patients classi- 
fied there? 

A. I think they are as well as possible under the circum- 
stances. In the different wards they have certain patients 
on one side and others on the other side. 

Q. (By the CHarrMAN.) — How long have you been at 
Long Island ? 

Mrs. Lincotn.—She has taken the full course of the 
training school. 

The CHAIRMAN. — When? 

The Witness. — In 1899. 

Q. (By the CHarRMAN.) Have you been there since ? 

A. I went down for about two months. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—She is one of the graduates of our 
school there. 

Q. (By Mrs. Linco.) In regard to this classification, 
will you state what it is in the women’s ward, for instance. 

A. In Ward G, the lower wing, there are cases of paraly- 
sis and rheumatics, and in Ward H are the contagious 
syphilitic cases on the one side, and phthisis, or consumption, 
on the other side. In Ward L it is mostly all paralysis. In 
Ward K there are more surgery and ulcer cases. They are 
classed on either side — on one side ulcers and surgical on 
the other. . 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What do you mean by the 
other side of Ward H —phthisis on one side and specitic 
diseases on the other? 

A. There are two sides —say, on the right hand side — 

Q. Is there anything between them ? 

A. There is a chimney in the middle ward. 
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Q. Why do you have to have those two classes in that 
ward ? 

A. Because the hospital is so crowded, I suppose; that 
is the only reason I know of. 

Q. In taking care of syphilitic cases, what kind of dishes 
do they have? 

A. They have the same material. They have their own 
specified dishes, and they are all marked. They have two 
plates, a soup plate and a small plate, both, two spoons, 
small and large, and a mug and bowl. 

(). Who washes those dishes? 

A. The patients, if able; if not another patient with the 
same disease. 

Q. So you think precautions are taken in regard to the 
use of these dishes ? 

A. Always. 7 

Q. And are precautions observed in regard to the patients 
themselves ? 

A. So far as I could see there always was. 

Q. Can you say anything about the beds and bedding ? 
What kind of beds and bedding do they have there? 

A. They have beds the same as in all hospitals I have 
seen since I have graduated. They have the high beds, with 
good mattress, spring, two pillows, and three sheets to a bed, 
besides blanket and spread. 

@. Do you think the beds are clean? 

A. Always clean; I have never seen soiled bedclothes on 
a patient’s bed. 

Q. No vermin ? 

A. No vermin. 

@. In regard to the preparation of the dead, Mrs. 
Dwyer, will you please tell the committee how you would 
prepare a patient who died if you were in charge of that 
patient. 

A. Do you mean as head nurse or as a pupil? 

(J. Either. 

A. I usually went with the pupil nurse and showed 
her. In the first place we got all our material ready for 
bathing the patient, then got her shroud ready, stockings, the 
bandages, the comb, or anything required. We bathed the 
patient ourselves, and if not in a private room we had the 
screen around, and I stayed there until we finished laying 
the patient out. 

Q. Do you think the patients were always dressed in 
shrouds ? 

A. Always. 
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(. Did you ever see a case where the patient was not so 
dressed ? - 

A. I have never seen one. 

@. Did you ever see a patient wrapped only in a wind- 
ing sheet? 

A. Never. 

Q. What kind of stockings have they always used? 

A. White stockings. 

Q. In regard to the food at Long Island, do you think 
the patients enjoy the food? 

A. J have never heard them complain. 

Q. Never heard them complain? — 

A. If they did it was sometimes to the doctor, that they 
would like a little more, or different food; and if he thought 
they should have it.they always got it, and from the nurse. 

Q. Do you know anything about the hospital for con- 
sumptives ? 

A. I never was in there; it was not finished. 

Q. Do you know of any patient in the general hospital 
having special diet ? 

A. They have. 

Q. What? 

A. Special diet, composed of chicken, rice, ice cream; 
and they have also the general house diet, whatever it is. 
Oatmeal is another special. If they wished it more than 
once a day, we generally saved some and they had it when 
they wished it. : 

Did they have eggs? 

Yes, ma’am. 

How about the milk? 

It is as good as any institution I have been in. 

Do the patients seem to enjoy the milk? 

I have never heard them complain. 

Do they have it for special diet also? 

. The sickest patients always have it for special diet as 
often as they wish. 

Q. Do you know anything about special nurses who 
have been put on special surgical cases ? 

henddls6.0: 

Q. Explain about it to the committee. 

A. After an operation they always put a special nurse 
on, and would leave her on for twenty-four hours, until the 
patient has fully recovered from the effects of etherization ; 
and sometimes they do it in diphtheria cases and erysipelas, 
and the nurse is isolated from the other patients. 

Q. Have you ever had any difficulty in obtaining employ- 
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ment elsewhere because you were a graduate of the Long 
Island Training School? 

A. No, ma’am; my success has been splendid. I could 
not desire anything better. | 

The CHAIRMAN.— Are there any other questions by 
members of the committee ? 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) You say you are a gradu- 
ate nurse ? 

A. Of the Long Island Hospital. 

Q. Do you mean by that a trained nurse? 

A. I mean I ama trained nurse and received my diploma. 

Q. Some of them down there when they receive their 
diplomas are not considered competent ? 

A. Ihave always been considered so by any surgeon I 
have worked for. 

Q. What ward was it you said they had the patients 
classified in? 

A. Wards H and K. 

Q. What diseases were they suffering from ? 

A. Ward H has cases on the left-hand side, consumptive 
cases, and syphilitic on the right-hand side. 

Q. That is all in one large room? 

A. That is all in one large room, which they call a ward. 

Q. You never worked in the tuberculosis hospital. How 
do you know it is overcrowded ? 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — She never said that. 

Alderman NoLtAn. — You asked her why they kept them 
classified in that room. I don’t know what you intended to 
ask; I am merely asking the same questions you did. 

The CHAIRMAN. — She said the hospital was crowded. 

Alderman Nouan. —I asked how she knows. 

The Wirness. — We were speaking about Ward H in the 
hospital. We were not speaking of the tuberculosis hospital. 

Alderman Nouan.— You were talking about tubercular 
patients in Ward H. She asked why they were classified in 
that hospital, and you answered that it was overcrowded. 

Do these syphilitic patients all eat by the bedside? 
They are supposed to. 

Do they? 

So far as I know. 

Wouldn’t you be apt to ees ? 

I think I should. 

Do they? 

Yes, they do. 

You were making a comparison of the milk; what other 
institution did you work in? 
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“A. Out in Brookline, in a private hospital. And I have 
worked in the Board of Health Hospital in Cambridge for 
thirteen months. 

@. Did those hospitals have a farm ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then how could you make a comparison ? 

A. I was merely answering the questions as they were 
asked me. 

Q. Isn’t the milk at Long Island better? 

A. The milk in both places was as good as I should want 
to drink myself. 

Q. Ishould come to the conclusion that being on a farm 
it ought to be better. 

A. We had fully as good in the other hospitals too. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with anybody, Miss 
Dwyer, about this investigation before you came here ? 

A. No, sir; not a bit. I was down visiting with my 
cousin there and was asked to come up. I didn’t think I 
could, as I was apt to be called away on a private case, but 
I said I would if I could. 

Q. Are you on Long Island now ? 

A. JI have not been since last October. 

Q. Then you don’t know anything about the condition of 
affairs since last October? 

Ace O osu. 

@. Where are you working now? 

A. At private work in Cambridge. I am registered at 
the Nurses’ Directory. 

@. How long did you work the second time you went to 
Long Island ? 

A. I went down to substitute the following summer for 
two months; then I went back to the hospital in Cambridge 
and stayed eight months longer; then I went down to Long 
Island and stayed sixteen months. 

@. Sixteen months the last time? 

A. Yes, sir; the last time. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any other questions to be 
asked ? 

@. (By Mrs. Lrncotn.) Have we any hospital for 
women consumptive patients ? 

A. We have none. 

Alderman Nouan. — Which hospital do you refer to? 

(). Have we any hospital for women? 

Alderman Nouan.— What hospital did you refer to 
before ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — The general hospital for tuberculous 
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patients. We would like to have a new hospital for the 
tuberculous women patients. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoutn.) I should like to ask you in 
regard to the Long Island nurses. Some question has been 
raised as to whether when we wanted to fill places at Long 
Island, why we did not always have Long Island graduates ? 

A. When a nurse graduates, as a rule she wants to try 
private work, unless so attached to the institutional work 
that she prefers to stay. As a rule, they go out, and all 
I have known have had good success, because they have 
not had occasion to apply to Long Island. I did not wish to 
go back myself, but thought it would be a change from the 
Board of: Health Hospital in Cambridge, so I went back, 
though I could have stayed there. | 

Q@. Do you know of your own knowledge about any of 
the Long Island nurses since they graduated ? 

A. I have kept in communication with the greater part 
of my class, and they have all had good success. 

Q. Can you tell me if it might not happen when they 
wanted nurses for Long Island that trained nurses might not 
be obtainable ? 

Alderman NoLan. — How would she know that? 

Mrs. Lincotn. —That was my hypothetical question. 
Can you answer in nursing like that at Long Island — 
if we could at any moment find graduate nurses for the posi- 
tion ? 

A. No, because all are busy on private work. I have 
been asked about them, but I could not place one who wanted 
work. 

Q. You said something about being a registered nurse; 
where are you registered ? 

A. At Dr. Putnam’s registry in the Fenway. 

Q. Have you had a position from there ? 

A. I have not; when they called upon me I was busy 
elsewhere. 

Q. So you are not dependent upon that registry? 

A. In our rules it says not to be dependent upon the 


registry. When out of employment we are supposed to go 


among the doctors we know and take what is called for. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) I would like to ask you a few 
other questions. You said the class of 1899, from which you 
graduated, are all employed ? 

A. ¥es;-sir: 

@. How many members of the class of 1899 can you to 
day state are employed at other places beside Long Island? 

A. Yes,I think I can. Miss McAdam is employed in 
New Bedford. 
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Q. <Any particular place where she is employed at 
present? 

A. At the City Farm she is employed at present. She 
took the position the 1st of August. I would not say the 
exact date; and before that she was in the Emergency Hos- 
pital of Lynn. She was there three years, I think. Miss 
Corbett has just finished at the Lowell Emergency Hospital. 
Miss Chisholm is at Long Island now. Miss Gordon has 
been busy the last three years at Ipswich. Miss Fenton 
is in New York, just where, I don’t know. I have heard 
that she has had success, but I have not had any correspond- 
ence with her. 

Q. You don’t know of your personal knowledge about 
her? 

A. Only hearsay; that is all. I think, if I had time, I 
could call off every one of them I have kept in correspon- 
dence with. 

Q. I will give you all the time you want. 

A. But there are so many of them. 

Q. Not so very many. 

A. I beg your pardon, there are seventeen. 

Q. Do you know of your own personal knowledge, Mrs. 
Dwyer, whether all these people are working in these places 
mentioned, or have you been told so by some one else? 

I can swear to it that they are all working. 

In what manner, how do you know? 

By my correspondence with them. 

Have they written you? 

They have written me. 

Do you know whether Miss Kelley is working any- 
where at present? 

A. The last I heard of Miss Kelley she was in the Lying- 
in Hospital. 

When was that? 

I don’t know when she finished. 

Two months ago? 

I don’t remember. 

How long was she there? 

She was there six months. 

Previous to that what was she doing? 

Private work, I understood; but tT had no correspon- 
dence with her. 

Q. Do you know whether Miss Dillon is working? 

A. Yes. I had a letter from Miss Dillon. She is in 
Galway, Ireland. She is both head nurse and matron of the 
Fever Hospital. 
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Do you know whether Miss Wells is working or not? 
She was not in May, but was working for her sister. 
Miss Riley ? 

I understand she is in a convent. 

Miss McGowan ? 

Miss McGowan has passed away. 

Miss Kelliher ? 

She was on the chronic case list the last I heard of 
her. I heard from her last winter, and she had been on then 
for one year, and I heard direct from her cousin. 

And Miss McQueen ? 

She is doing private work in East Boston, and I see 
her quite often, too. 

Can you account for any of the others ? 

You have kept me pretty busy talking so far. 
I have not kept you any busier than Mrs. Lincoln 
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You have on these questions. 

I am trying to have you busy. 

I am doing the best I can. 

I did not intend to have you come here and make any 
statement you could not substantiate. I suppose Mrs. Lin- 
coln brought you — 

A. Mrs. Lincoln did not. I came at the request of Miss 
Morris, because I have been laid up four weeks with a sore 
finger, and I told her I didn’t think I could come, but I 
would if I could. 

@. How did she know whether your testimony would be 
desirable ? 

A. She ought to; I have been one of the nurses there, 
and I think a great deal of the institution. 

Mrs. Lincoin. — She is one of my witnesses, and not Miss 
Morris’s witness. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mrs. Lincoln, I do not want to contra- 
dict that, but she said she came here at Miss Morris’ request, 
and I asked her what interest Miss Morris is taking in this 
investigation. Will you (to the witness) please state just 
in what manner Miss Morris asked you to come here. 

A. She asked me if I thought I was able to come up to 
the investigation to-morrow. I told her I didn’t know, but 
if I wasn’t called away in the meantime I would. 

@. She wanted you to come up? 

A. Simply to state what I knew. 

Q. How did she tell you; did she write to you at any 
time ? 

A. No; she did not. 
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@. How did you happen to come into conversation with 
her? 

A. Iwent down to the institution, yesterday, with my 
cousin, to visit the hospital. She had never been down 
there before. Miss Morris did not know I was coming; no 
one except a pupil-nurse did. 

Q. Did you get a pass from Miss Marshall ? 

A. My little friend, who is training down there, sent 
it to me. 

Q. You got it through the trustees ? 

A. She sent it ten days ago. 

Q. Are they permitted to issue passes ? 

A. If a nurse wishes to have a friend call upon her she 
asks the superintendent for a pass. If she has not asked 
for too many, the superintendent usually gives her one. 

Q. They are not granted through the trustees ? 

A. No; the superintendent issues them through the 
superintendent of the hospital. 

Q. Is there any special form of pass ? 

A. I have only seen but one kind. The nurses in train- 
ing always have a special card, the same as I did when 
down there. 

Q. What does it say on it? 

A. Please pass such a person on the steamer “ Putnam 
Bradlee.” 

Q. So that the nurses can at any time give one of these 
cards to any of their friends, and they can go down without 
the sanetion of the trustees or the superintendent ? 

A. They don’t have any cards, but a regular pass, such 
as is issued to any visitor. 

(). One of those passes — you didn’t have one of.those 
passes ? 

A. Not by any means. ~ 

Q. What kind did you have? 

A. The kind issued to all visitors. It is a long paper, 
about seven or eight inches in length. 

@. What does it say upon that? 

A. It gives the date and says, Please pass the bearer, 
Mrs. Ellen M. Dwyer, for example, and friend, at such and 
such a date. 

@. To whom did you deliver that, the captain on the 
boat ? 

A. The mate took it yesterday. 

@. And any nurse of the island can send them out. 
Do they have to be signed by the superintendent of the 
island ? 
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A. By the superintendent of the island? Mine was 

meres by Mr. Martin. 

That is the commissioner of penal institutions. 

I don’t know; I never met him. 

So you didn’t come to Court square to the trustees ? 
We weren’t supposed to. 

And you met Miss Morris down there? 

I certainly met her. 

What did you state was the special business that 
ought you to the island? 

To have my cousin see the hospital. She had never 
been down there during all my training at Long Island. 

She was a nurse? 

No, indeed. 

Does she intend to be one ? 

No, indeed. 

You met Miss Morris on the island ? 

I did. 

And had some conversation with her ? 

I had permission to bring Miss Cochran, my cousin, 
through the hospital. - 

@. Did she go through with you? 

A. Iwent through with one of the nurses who is here 
to-day. 

@. After that you had some conversation with Miss 
Morris ? 

A. Iwas just bidding her good-bye when she asked me 
to come here. 

(J. Can you state to the committee the exact words she 
used when she asked you to appear at this hearing ? 

A. She asked me if I would like to come up to the 
investigation and tell here my experience with regard to 
outside work, and how it compared with other hospitals I 
had been in. 3 

Q@. Did she anticipate anyone would ask that? 

A. She did not say so. 

Q. Do you know whether or not she is going around 
inviting the ex-nurses to come here to testify ? 

A. It was simply an accident; I was down there yester- 
day. 

@. Has she told you she had asked any other ex-nurses 
to come here? 

A. No, sir; wedid not have any opportunity to have any 
other conversation, 

Q. Did she appear to be very much interested in the 
matter ? 
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A. As I told you, we had no time to have any conversa- 
tion to tell anything about it. 

Q. She simply said to you she would like to have you 
come up and testify ? 

A. We simply said good-bye, and she said, ‘“* Would you 
come up to-morrow with some of the nurses from the hospi- 
tal to state your experience?” And I told her I would if 
not called away in the meantime. 

Q. That is all the conversation ? 

A. Yes, that is all the conversation. 

@. Didn’t you talk it over with her or anybody else be- 
fore or at that time? 

A. Itwas all a surprise,as I told you; I hadn’t the least 
idea of coming up here. 

(). Still you took interest enough in it to come here and 
testify ? 

A. I think I ought to, as I think a great deal of the 
school. 

@. You made a statement that the milk was as good as 
you would want to drink yourself; now did you ever drink 
any of that milk at Long Island? 

A. Yes, sir; at ten o'clock we nurses had permission, if 
hungry, to have a glass of milk, if we wished to. 

Q. How much different was that to the milk used for 
the patients ? 

A. It was out of the same can. 

Q. So that the nurses’ table had practically the same 
milk used in the hospital ? 

A. Exactly; they never had one bit better. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with any of the 
trustees to-day before you took the stand this afternoon ? 

A. No, sir; not one minute. 

@. Nor before you came here? 

AN O-S1T ex. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) What did you say, that 
Miss Corbett was in Ipswich ? 

A. No, she has been at Waltham, in the Emergency 
Hospital; but at present she is at home; she finished there 
three weeks ago. She was taken quite sick, and so far as I 
know is at home. She visited me two weeks ago, and I don’t 
know whether she is working now or not. 

Q. (By the CHArRMAN.) I understood you to say Miss 
Corbett was in Lowell? 

A. She was at the Emergency Hospital, and is home sick 
now in Waltham. 

Q. (By Alderman NouAn.) In reply to a question put to 
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you by Mrs. Lincoln as to the reason you could not get more 
graduates of the Long Island Training School, you said that 
a large proportion of the graduates preferred private nursing ? 
I said as a rule they liked to take private work. 

You quoted Miss Dillon, who is in Galway, Ireland. 
In the Fever Hospital there. 

Miss Wells, housekeeping ? 

Yes. 

Miss Riley in a convent? 

Yes. 

Miss Kelliher on chronic cases? 

Yes. 

Miss McQueen, private work ? 

Yes. 

Miss Kelley in the Lying-in Hospital? 

She has confinement caxes. 

Miss McAdam in the City Farm at New Bedford ? 
Yes. 

Miss Corbett is in the Lowell Hospital ? 

Yes: 

Miss Fenton ? 

I said she was in New York, but just where I don’t 
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Miss Chisholm is at Long Island ? 

Yes. 

And, Mrs. Dwyer, you were for eighteen months at 
Long Island? 

A. Sixteen months. 

@. How long were you in Cambridge at the Board of 
Health Hospital ? 

A. I was there thirteen months. 

Q. So you were doing hospital work, not private work ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. I would like to have you explain to the committee 
how you reached that conclusion that they preferred private 
work, when only two are doing it ? 

A. I said as a rule they liked to try private work, and 
so did I. 

Q. Asarule they did not? 

A. They did not go entirely to those institutions in the 
first place, by any means. You are asking me where they 
are at present. 

Q@. How long since you graduated from Long Island ? 

A. I graduated in 1899. 

Q. Four years ago. In what month? 

A. In May. 
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Q. Out of that time you have worked pretty nearly thirty 
months at the institution ? 

A. I have not counted it up myself. 

Q. How long were you in the Board of Health Hospital 
in Cambridge ? 

A. I was in the Board of Health Hospital thirteen 
months. : 

Q. Sixteen on Long Island. That is more than half of 
the time you were out, so it does not show to me that the 
statement you made in reply to Mrs. Lincoln is a fair one. 

A. I don’t see why, because I have done private work 
between those times myself. 

Where does this cousin of yours live? 

In Lynn. 

How long has she lived there? 

She was born there. 

And lived there all the time? 

Lived there all the time. 

Didn’t you have any opportunity to invite her down 
to the institution when you were there? 

A. ‘This was the first opportunity to take her down; but 
when I was there I invited her, and she was not able to 
come. 

@. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) You referred to a nurse who 
nursed in East Boston — Miss McQueen ; I want to ask you 
what she did last winter. Did you know she took care of 
one of the city officials ? 

A. I didn’t know that; I didn’t know she was doing 
private work. 

@. Don’t you know she was taking care of Mr. Duane? 

ARNO, 

Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) Mrs. Dwyer, since you left Long 
Island how many times have you visited that institution ? 
Since last October ? 

Yes. 

Twice ; I was down to the graduation exercises. 
When ? 

In June; the 22d of June. 

And then when? 

And then I was down there yesterday. 

Since you have been a graduate and doing institu- 
tional and private work, have you been obliged to apply to 
the superintendent of nurses there for a recommendation ? 

A. Never. My recommendation has always held well 
wherever I went. If any was asked, it must have been 
asked by some employer. My diploma was always sufficient. 
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Q. Do you know whether any nurses who graduated with 
you have applied for recommendation ? 
Do I know or not? 
Yes. 
Not one. 
Do you know of any that have been given ? 
No, I don’t know of any. 
You say you went SA the hospital with a nurse ? 
I did. 
Yesterday, when you were down there ? 
Yes, I did, with Miss McCullough, who is here at 
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present. 

Q. Did you talk over this investigation ? 

A. My cousin went to visit the hospital, and we had no 
occasion to talk over anything. 

Q. (By Councilman JorDAN.) Mrs. Dwyer, you were a 
nurse at Long Island Almshouse, and Mr. Dobbins was one of 
the trustees; did you ever know Mr. Dobbins ? 

A. I never knew Mr. Dobbins until I saw him here 
to-day. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How many of the other trus- 
tees have you known? 

A. I have known Mrs. Lincoln, Miss Morse, Dr. Grainger 
by sight and Mr. Hunnewell by sight. 

Q. How did you know them by sight ? 

A. Because they came down to visit the hospital, and I 
was told that it was such and such a one. 

Q. How often? . 

A. Once a week, as a rule. 

Q. Did you see any of the others once a week? 

A. Mr. Dobbins I did not know. 

Q. Did you see any of the others besides Dr. Grainger and 
Mr. Hunnewell, besides those ? 

ez NO; 

@. So you don’t know whether the other trustees have 
ever visited the island or not? 

A. I don’t know Mr. Dobbins, whether he did or not, 
because I didn’t know him at all. 

@. You don’t know whether Mr. Parker did or not? 

A. I don’t know Mr. Parker; I have heard of him, but 
I don’t know him. 

Q. Do you know any other of the trustees ? 

A. No, I do not. 

(4 Fane understood from the binstes that they paid very 
constant visits to Long Island, and I want to know if you, 
in the two years or so you were there, know whether the 
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trustees visited the island, except those that you have 
mentioned ? 

A. Itmay possibly have been done, but when the trustees 
came down I let them as a rule see the patients. I did not 
interfere with them in any way. 

_  Q. If they visited the island wouldn’t you be liable to see 
them as well as the others ? 

A. Mr. Hunnewell came in; I didn’t know him, but they 
told me he was a trustee. 

Q. How many times to your knowledge have you seen 
him altogether ? 


A. I could not tell you anything about it. 

@. More than once? 

A. I could not tell you. 

@. Have you seen him more than once? 

Ax = Oh, ‘yes. 

Q. Half a dozen times, do you think? 

A. Idon’t know; I have seen him more than once. 

Q. You might know whether you have seen him twice 
or not? 

A. Ihave seen him more than once. 


Q. You might swear that you have seen him twice? 

A. I could swear to twice, but I would not say any more. 

Q. How many times would you swear you saw Dr. 
Grainger on the island? 

A. I could not tell the number of times I have seen him. 

Q. How long were you on the island altogether during 
the time you served in the nurses’ course and all the time 
until you left there ? 

A. I was on it my two years when training, eighteen 
months altogether. Two months as a substitute, and sixteen 
months as head nurse. That was three years and six months. 

Q. And during that time, how many times have you seen 
Dr. Grainger on the island ? 

I could not tell you. 

Have you seen him half a dozen times ? 

I have seen him a dozen times. 

Was he ever there with anybody else? 

He was there with other trustees. 

Who were the others ? 

Mrs. Lincoln, Miss Morse and Mr. Hunnewell. 
Was Mr. Hunnewell there every time ? 

That I could not tell you. 

How many times was Mr. Hunnewell with them? 
I have seen them together, going through the wards, 
but I could not tell you. 
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Q. Mr. Hunnewell is of such a presence that he 1 is a man 
not easily to be forgotten? 

A. Iwas about my work; I didn’t take notice of any- 
body coming in. 

Q. But you noticed Dr. Grainger. Is there anything 
striking about him, and not about Mr. Hunnewell? 

A. One of the nurses is a friend of his, of East Boston, 
and therefore I heard of Dr. Grainger. 

@. Some of the trustees you have seen on the island 
many times ? 

A. I have seen Mrs. Lincoln and Miss Morse every 
week, regularly. 

@. <Any of the other trustees accompany them to the 
island ? 

A. Many times Dr. Grainger accompanied them. He 
may have been with them every time for all I know. 

@. But you don’t know if any other of the trustees 
visited the island ? 

A. Isuppose they did, but I could not say. 

Q. You gave some testimony in regard to bowls and mugs, 
etc. Will you state just about how many of these utensils 
were there when you were last employed at the island ? 

A. You mean how many patients had those dishes? 

@. How many pieces of crockery were there? How 
many bowls, for instance ? 

A. For the whole hospital? 

@. Yes, for the whole hospital. 

A. There were more than a bow] apiece, and there were 
over 200 patients in the hospital. 

Q. How many over? 

A. I could not tell you. 

@. Can you make a rough guess at it? 

A. No; because I am not supposed to know how many 
are in the whole hospital, only those I have to deal with. 

Q. Do you not’ know that there was a bowl for each 
patient ? 

A. I know there was more than a ea for each patient. 

Q. Do you know that there were during your stay 80 
bowls for 140 patients ? 

A. I don’t know whether there were. I think that is 
wrong. 

Q. Ifa witness testified to that fact, should you think he 
was telling the truth? 

A. I should think he was telling an untruth. 

Q. Was there any trouble in the dormitory about their 
coming to their meals ? 
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A. I don’t know anything about the dormitory. 

@. Don’t the nurses go in there to take care of patients ? 

A. Notin my time. I believe there is a nurse goes over 
to the institution to give the medicine out. 

Q. But the nurses never had anything to do with the 
dormitories ? 

A. Not in my time. 

Q. Only take care of the hospital and occasionally go to 
the institution to give medicines out to the patients who 
needed it. 

A. That is all I know of. 

Q. Did you ever have to go to the institution with 
medicine for the inmates ? 

A. Not in my time of training in the school. 

Q. Do vou know any other nurses who had to? 

A No. 

Q. You said the nurses’ duty was merely to take charge 
of the patients in the hospital, and go to the institution with 
medicine; now, if you never did so, and you don’t know any 
of the others — 

Ay “Well, not — 

Q. What prompted you to make that statement. I am 
asking you of your stay at the island, forty-two months — 

A. I know of some when there. 

Q. I want to get an idea of your knowledge when there ; 
I don’t care whether the first or last months. 

A. Very well; I understand. 

Q. Do you know that nurses have gone to the institution 
with medicine to the patients there ? 

A. They gave out the medicines there three times a day. 

Q. Did you ever go there yourself? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You were there forty-two months and never went to 
give out medicine ? 

A. No; because eighteen months I was head nurse; 
their duties are wholly confined to the hospital. 

Q. There were twenty-four months of that time you 
were not head nurse ; did you go in that time? 
~ A. I did not go in that time. 

Q. Did you know anybody who did. 

A. veo sal did aot 

Q. Then you don’t know any nurses that went during 
that time, whether head nurses or training school nurses ? 

A. I told you in a part of the last eighteen months I had 
nurses under me who went. 

Q. Iasked you who? 
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A. Miss Friese went. 

Q. I asked you for the time, the whole time at the 
island ? 

A. Then you spoke about my twenty-four months after- 
wards ? 

Q. I don’t care whether it is the twenty-four months you 
were in training or the eighteen months you were head 
nurse; I want you to give me a general idea of what you 
know at any time you were at the island. 

A. I can mention several — 

@. Do you know what patients were over there to take 
medicine to? 

A. I don’t know the patients, but they went three times a 
day to give out medicine, before meals and after,meals. 

@. You were a nurse for some time over Miss Friese? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And she, serving under you, went over there. Did 
she pay back to you? 

No; to the doctor in charge of the institution. 

Do you know who the patients were ? 

They were out of my jurisdiction. 

She didn’t report the condition of the patients to you ? 
That was under the doctors there. 

What is the purpose of sending the nurses over there 
to give medicine — why don’t the patients come and get it 
themselves ? 

A. That has nothing to do with me. That is for the 
doctors to explain. 

Q. Don’t you think in that small territory — you were 
there forty-two months, and naturally you ought to get an 
idea of what was going on at that time? 

A. Icould not. I was wholly confined to the hospital, 
and had nothing to do with the institution or the dormitory. 

Q. Therefore all the nurses do not get the same training, 
do they ? 

A. They do. They didn’t once. I was there as a 
pupil nurse. For the last four years they have been going 
over there. 

Q@. When Miss Friese had to go to the institution to 
these patients, and you didn’t, she certainly was getting some 
training you did not get? 

A. Idon’t think going over there and giving the medi- 
cines in that way would make it any better training. 

@. That is experience. 

A. Nothing to speak of. 

Q. Isn’t it practical experience ? 
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A. Perhaps I gave out three times the amount of medi- 
cine in the hospital, and that made up for it. 

Q. The case might be different ? 

A. I cannot tell you anything about that. 

Q. You don’t know what the condition of those patients 
was to whom the medicine was given by the nurses ? 

A. I don’t know anything about them. 

Q. Do you know of any women who made trouble in the 
dormitory when they came to their meals ? 

A. Came to their meals in the hospital? No, sir. 

Q. Did you have a clothing room down there ? 

A. We had what we called a linen room where we kept 
dresses and underclothing. 

@. Was that ever re-arranged in your time? 

A. We arranged it several times a day. 

Q. Ever any changes made in the room itself outside of 
the re-arrangement of the articles in it? 

A. No;I1 think not; each ward had its linen closet. 

@. Did you ever hear any of the patients complain about 
the nurses on any occasion ? 

A. They never had any occasion to do so to me. 

Q. How many patients does a nurse have to take care of ? 

A. Three nurses as a rule to a ward; sometimes two. 
It depends upon the number of the very sick ones. Some, of 
course, are able to help themselves and do not require so 
much care, for they are able to get up and dress. ‘There are 
always three nurses in a ward to twenty patients. 

Q. Were you employed on the island in 1901 ? 

A. Nineteen hundred and one? Yes, I think I was. 

@. During the whole of the year? 

A. Now, I could not tell you; I don’t remember just 
exactly. 

Q. Did you work there constantly between 1899 and 
1900? 

A. No;I1 was not there in 1900. 

Q. Were you in 1901? 

A. I think I was a part of the year. 
~~ Q. What part? | 

A. For two months during the summer; I think it was 
August and September. 

@. Were you there in any part of 1900? 

A. Idon’t think I was; no, sir. 

(). During the time you were there in 1899, was there at 
that time on the island two student-nurses by the names of 
Caldwell and Genoud? 

A. Miss Genoud was there when I was down there for 
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those two months substituting; but I don’t know anything 
about her at all. 

Q. She never came under your direction ? 

A. Inever had any conversation with her. One day she 
came down to my linen closet and took some linen, and I 
reported her. 

@. What do you mean by your linen? 

A. It belongs to the centre wing. She went into my 
closet without permission. 

Q. Is there a certain amount of linen given to each 
nurse ? 

A. Whatever comes over from the laundry that day. 
The head nurse takes care of it. She distributes it as 
equally as possible among the different wings of the hospital. 

@. As equally as possible — what do you mean by that? 

A. She is supposed to give an equal amount to each one 
of whatever comes from the laundry. 

@. Isn’t there some danger of one getting more than 
another ? 

A. The lower wing, as a rule, got the most, because it 
had the most patients. The centre wing did not require so 
many, and they were instructed in that, so as to always look 
out for it. 

@. You were in the lower wing? 

A. Ihave been in all the wings in the hospital. 

@. Do you know the reason she came to your closet to 
get the linen? 

A. Because she was bold, I suppose. She had no right, 
without my permission, to go in there. 

Q. Did you know at the time she had linen enough for 
her patients ? 

A. I don’t know anything about her end of the hospital. 

@. Do you know how she could get it any other way ? 

A. If she came to me she might have got it. 

Q. I mean outside of you; if you had run short of linen 
in your part of the hospital ? - 

A. If it was almost time for the laundry to come over I[ 
could borrow it from some other source. I generally went to 
Mr. Murphy, and he was usually kind enough to give me 
some until it came over. 

Q. Who was Mr. Murphy? 

A. The head man at the laundry. 

@. In case you should need some linen suddenly, which 
at times you might —are there not such times? 

A. Yes, sir; but we are generally ready for them. 

Q. Would you go over to the hospital, and then to the 
laundry ? 
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A. As a rule it did not happen. We generally had 
enough on hand, only when a holiday took place we would 
be liable to run short. 

Q. Do you feel that when this nurse came over to your 
closet she did it because she wanted it for her patient, or 
did it for sport? 

A. I didn’t stop to think; I know she didn’t have any 
‘right to. 

What did you say to her? 

I reported her to the superintendent of nurses. 

To whom ? 

To Miss Morris. 

What did she say ? 

She said she would see her. That isall I know. 

Did any of the other nurses of the hospital ever take 
linen out of your closet? 

No, sir. 

Did you ever lend any ? 

A great many times. 

Did you ever borrow any ? 

A number of times. 

Did you see Miss Genoud when she took the linen 
of your closet ? 

Axwell aid: 

(. Where were you? 

A. I was up in the centre wing. One of the nurses 
told me she was taking it, and I went down. 

Q. Who was the nurse that told you? 

A. Icould not tell you. 

@. You say a certain nurse under you told you certain 
stuff was being taken, and you know Miss Genoud was the 
person who was taking the linen, and still you don’t know 
the person who told you? 

A. Because I had so many nurses under me at different 
times that I could not keep track of them all. 

Q. You didn’t have a great many then? 

A. I didn’t take any notice of the one that told me that 
time. 

Q. Can you tell me whether it was the custom among 
the nurses in the institution or hospital to borrow linen from 
each other, and, if so, that Miss Genoud was justified in 
taking that linen ? 

A. I don’t think she was, because no head nurse ever 
comes from one wing to another without going to the head 
nurse and asking permission to borrow anything. 

@. Was she a head nurse? 
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A. No, she was not. 

@. You were not there when she came over? 

A. I was in the centre wing. 

Q. Not where the closet was? 

A. Itis right at the end of the corridor that leads to the 
centre wing; and I could see it. 

Q. Why did you have to be told? 

A. Iwas attending to some of my duties. 

Q. You had to be told it was being done? 

A. Exactly, and I went down and saw her taking it. 

Q. Would not it be possible that the nurse did not know 
you were around there, and she might take it under the cir- 
cumstances. 

A. No, sir; my senior nurse would always take my place. 

Q. Who was that? 

A. The old nurse in the wing at that time. I could not 
tell you her name. 

Q@. You remember all the other circumstances of the 
case ? 

A. Yes; that is right in my mind when I think of the 
hospital. 

@. Your memory might be as good in that respect? 

A. You see a person sometimes when it impresses a 
thing on your mind. 

@. You make certain special charges in regard to a cer- 
tain person, and it seems to me that you might give all the 
circumstances ; I do think you ought to tell the committee 
who told you. 

A. Iam sorry I could not tell you. 

@. Iam sorry, too. 

A. And so am I. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) One question was asked, speak- 
ing of Mr. Parker, whether you remembered him. Do you 
remember Mr. Rutan ? 

A.» -I-do. 

Q. Do you remember Professor Sedgwick ? 

A. Ido remember Professor Sedgwick. 


Miss Mary A. CrowLEy — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) What is your full name? 

A. Miss Mary A. Crowley. 

@. What is your occupation ? 

A. At the present time I am night superintendent of the 
Free Home for Consumptives in Dorchester. 

@. Where were you trained ? 
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A. I was trained at the Long Island Training School for 
Nurses. 

(. When did you graduate? 

A. I graduated in September, 1902. 

Q. What has been your employment since you were 
graduated from the training school at Long Island ? 

A. I have been the night superintendent of the Free 
Home for Consumptives since October, 1902. 

@. And have you ever had any occasion to regret that 
you were trained in the Long Island school ? 

A. None whatever; and if I was going to train again 
to-morrow I would go back to Long Island, or if I had 
friends who was going to train for a nurse I should advise 
them to go to Long Island Hospital. 

@. Will you please tell me whether you have ever had 
any difficulty in finding employment because you were a 
graduate of the Long Island school? 

A. None whatever. I applied for the position there at 
the Free Home for Consumptives and I obtained it, and I 
have been there since, and I have two Long Island nurses 
there with me. 

@. At the Free Home for Consumptives ? 

A. At the Free Home for Consumptives. 

Mrs. Lincoin. — I think that is all. 

Q. (By Councilman JorDAN.) While you were at Long 
Island did you ever see Mr. Dobbins as one of the trustees ? 

A. Never. I never saw Mr. Dobbins until to-day. 

Q. (By Mr. Dospins.) When did you leave Long 
Island ? 

A. September 21, 1902. 

@. You have been down there since that time? 

A. I was down there last graduation day, and I was 
down there about two weeks after I graduated from there, 
and I was down there in March to a gathering that was 
there. I think it was March or February, I could not say 
which — February, I think it was—so I have been three 
times. 

@. Who asked you to come here to-day ? 

A. It was accidentally that I came here to-day. I met 
Mrs. Dwyer up here on Tremont street this morning, and I 
asked her how the investigation was going along, and she 
said, ‘It is going on to-day ; why don’t you come down?” and 
I said, “I don’t think I can; I am going on a vacation.” She 
says, “Come along,” and I come down here just to see what 
was going on. 

(). You say you never saw me on the island? 
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A. Never. 
Q. Is it possible that I might be there and you not see 


A. Yes, it may be. 

Q. Did you see all the trustees when they went down, 
every time? 

A. Not every time, not all of them. I saw Mrs. Lincoln 
and Miss Morse about once a week, and Dr. Grainger, and I 
have seen these two gentlemen here, but I didn’t know their 
names. I was told that they were trustees, but I didn’t know 
their names. : 

Q. The Committee on Hospital, you would very likely 
see them more than the others. Do you know who the Com- 
mittee on Hospital are? 

A. Not all. I was often times busy and I would not 
know who was passing through, but I would hear afterwards 
that such a one was through, later. Often that would hap- 
pen, but we would be so busy we wouldn’t know who was 
going through. 

@. Since you graduated have you ever had to apply for @ 
recommendation ? 

A>. Never: 

@. Do you know anybody who did have to apply for a 
recommendation ? 

A. No; I don’t know anybody that did. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) You say you graduated 
from the Long Island Training School September 21, 1902 ? 

AS VY es Slrs 

Q. You served a two years’ course at that training school, 
did you? 

AG 4Yes,: Sir. 

Q. Where were you living when you entered the training 
school at Long Island ? 

A. I was living at that time at 13 Ivy street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Q. You were living at 13 Ivy street? What part of 
Boston is that in? 

A. Well, part of it is in Boston and part of it is m 
Brookline. We lived on the Boston side. 

Q. Ivy street? 

A. Ivy street. 

Q. How long have you been in the Free Home for Gein 
sumptives ? 

A. I have been in the Free Home for Consumptives since 
the 11th of October, 1902. 

Q. (By the CHarrMAN.) I thought I understood you 
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to say that Mrs. Dwyer met you on Tremont street to-day 
and asked you to come down here to the hearing; did she? 

A. She asked me, “ Why don’t you come to the investi- 
gation?” and I said I thought it was on Long Island and 
that I didn’t think I could get down there, and ghe told me 
it was down here, and she says, “ Walk along with me,” and 
we came down. 

(J. What time was that? 

A. That was between nine and ten o’clock; I don’t. 
remember just the time, but it was about that time. 

Q. You say it was between nine and ten o'clock this 
morning ? 

A. Yes, sir; between nine and ten o’clock this morning. 

Q. Did you have any previous conversation with her? 

A. I have not seen Mrs. Dwyer since 1899 to have any 
conversation, and then I only bowed to her. 

@. When did you see her last? 

A. Graduation day I saw her on the boat. 

Q. Graduation, 1902? 

A. Oh, no; this last June. I saw her on the boat this 
year in June. 

@. When did you see her previous to last June? 

A. Isaw her sometime in the winter months. I couldn’t 
say which. | 

Q. So that in the last year you have met her about twice ? 

A. Yes. I saw her sometime in the winter; I think it 
was in December — it was the latter part of December I met 
her before. 

@. You and Mrs. Dwyer are not chums are you? 

A. No, we are not chums. 

Q. Just acquaintances ? 

A. I met Mrs. Dwyer. She was head nurse and I was a 
pupil there at Long Island. 

Q. Was it by a strange coincidence that you and she met ? 

A. Iwas on my way to Jordan & Marsh’s when I met 
her, I was going to do some shopping for I was going on my 
vacation ; and 80 my time was my own and I could use it 
just as I chose. 

Q. Last June you met her you say on the boat when you 
were going down to the graduation exercises at Long Island ? 

A. Yes, I did. 

Q. And last winter you met her—sometime about last 
December ? 

A. No, she called on me last December. 

@. And this morning you met her by a strange coinci- 
dence on Tremont street? 
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Five 88, 

Q. On what part of Tremont street did you and she meet? 
A. Let mesee. I don’t know whether it was really on 
it was on Tremont street. 

Q. Near Houghton & Dutton’s? 

A. I-think I had passed Houghton & Dutton’s. 

Q. Quite near the hall anyhow, wasn’t it? 

A. I think it was about Bromfield street that I met her. 

@. Where do you live? 

A. Iam the night superintendent of the Free Home for 
Consumptives in Dorchester, Mass. 

Q. And yousay you were coming this way when you met 
her ? 

A. Iwas going up town. I was going towards —I was 
going to go to Jordan Marsh’s. That was the store I was 
going to when I met her. I saw her and I spoke to her, and 
then she spoke about the investigation, and I said I thought 
it was on Long Island, and she said “ No, it is in City Hall, 
why don’t you come down,” and I said no, [ could not go. 

Q. What did you understand prior to that time in regard 
to the investigation ? 

A. Well, I didn’t understand much of anything about 
it. Only just that the investigation was going to take place, 
and I thought I would just come and hear what was said. 

Q. Did you know you were going to be called upon in 
_ any way here to-day ? 

A. No, I did not; and when [ got in here I didn’t know 
what to do. 

Q. Was there ever anybody ha you during the 
month of June or July and asked you to go to the island to 
testify while Mr. Dobbins was presenting his side of the 
case ? 

A. Never, never. 

Q. Never? 

A. Never. 

Q. But, by some strange coincidence, as I said before, 
you met Mrs. Dwyer this morning on Tremont street, and 
you got talking with her about the investigation, and you 
came with her to the investigation ? 

A. That’s just it. 

Q. It has got to be a matter of interest to you? 

A. Well, I should think that any nurse that graduated 
at Long Island should have an interest in the reputation of 
the Long Island School. °* 

Q. Didn’t you have just as much onde in the reputa- 
tion of your school two months ago ? 
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A. Always. 

Q. How was it that you did not come to the committee, 
or anyone of the committee, and suggest that you be called on? 

A. I was always willing to be called upon to testify, and 
I often said I would if I got a chance only for the Puvoiys 

Q. You never did? 

A. No, nor I would not. 

Q. But Mrs. Dwyer didn’t ask you to come here before 
to-day ? 

A. She didn’t ask me in that way, only to come and hear 
what was going on. 

Q. She had no interest in what was going on here or 
what you might testify. Did Miss Morris ever have any 
conversation with you about this hearing ? 

A. None whatever. 

Q. Did Mrs. Dwyer tell you that Miss Morris asked her 
to ask you to come here and testify ? 

A. Todo what? Pardon. 

Q. Did Mrs. Dwyer tell you that Miss Morris asked her 
to ask you to come here to-day and testify in this investi- 
gation ? 

A. No, she did not; and Mrs. Dwyer did not know that 
she was going to see me to-day. 

@. I hope you understood that question? 

A. I beg pardon. 

Q. I hope you understood that question of mine? 

A. You asked me if Mrs. Dwyer told me that Miss Morris 
asked her to ask me to come here to-day ? 

(. Yes, did she? 

A. No, she did not; because there was no necessity for 
mentioning it, because they didn’t know where I was. 

@. So that your interest in being here to-day was aroused 
entirely by meeting Mrs. Dwyer on Tremont street when you 
were going to Jordan Marsh’s, and talking with her about it, 
and she told you to come along? 

A. That’s just it. 

Q. And you did not know whether you were going to be 
called on to testify here or not? 

A. No, sir; I did not. 

Q. Have you ever been spoken to by any of the trustees ? 

A. I nodded good morning with Miss Morse and Mrs. 
Lincoln. 

Q. Have you had any talk with them about your testi- 
fying here to-day ? 

A. There was no occasion for me to do that. 

QQ. When did you know that you were going to testify 
here to-day? 
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A. When I got in here I supposed I was going to be 
called up to testify when I saw the other nurses called up 
to testify. 

Q. How soon was that? 

A. That was this morning. 

@. You say you supposed it. Did anybody tell you 
that you were going to be called upon to testify ? 

A. No; I didn’t know I was going to be called asa 
witness until — 

Q. Until Mrs. Lincoln called you to the stand? 

A. Idon’t know; but I thought if I was called I would 
give my testimony. 

Q. Have you ever gone on your errand at Jordan- 
Marsh’s ? 

A. No; my errand can wait. 

Q. Sothat you are putting your whole day in here for 
your interest in this thing? 

A. Yes; and I would put in more than one day for the 
honor of my school. 

Q. You stayed here all the morning since nine o’clock. 
We adjourned at one o’clock, and came back at two o’clock, 
and you have stayed here until you were called on? 

A. I did. 

Q. Simply at the request of Mrs. Dwyer? 

A. Simply because Mrs. Dwyer and I met on Tremont 
street, and she said she was coming to the investigation, and 
she says, ‘‘Come along.” 

Q. Do you know whether any of the other nurses have 
been notified to come here in that way? 

In what way ? 

Q. By being simply asked on the street to come here? 
A. I know nothing at all about it. 

Q. What year were you on the island last? 

A. Pardon. I don’t understand that last question. 

Q. 

A 

Q 

at 


= 


I said when did you graduate ? 
I graduated September 21, 1902. 
. In 1902. Were you on the island during the time 
Miss Caldwell and Miss Genoud were there? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What do you know about the ability of those ladies 
to nurse ? 
A. I don’t know anything about them. I was a junior 
nurse and they were senior nurses at the time. 
Q. Were you friendly with them ? 
A. Not to any extent. 
Q. Did you ever have any conversation with them ? 


th 
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A. Well, if I have, I don’t remember what it was; may 
be; I have met them. 

Q. Were you at any time head nurse there? 

A. Never. 

Q. Were you ever at any time on duty in any wards that 
they were on duty in? 


Aes Yes. 

Q. You were? Were you ever on the same watch 
together ? 

A. Pardon. 


Q. Were you ever on the same watch, doing duty 
together during the same hours? 

A. I think so. 

Q. How many nurses would be on duty together ? 

A. That is according to how large the ward was and how . 
many sick patients there were. 

Q. I don’t understand. 

A. That was according to how large the ward was and 
the number of patients we would have. 

Q. What is the largest number of patients that you ever 
had to take care of there? 

A. Well, I really don’t know. 

Q. Can you make a guess? 

A. Well, I should think, if they were divided up, about 
seven. Let me see. About seven or eight patients, I should 
think, to each nurse. 

Q. About seven or eight? 

A. 2Y6s: 

Q. That is the most that you ever had to attend ? 

sed Wet 

Q. Was that in the daytime or in the night time? 

A. That was in the daytime. 

Q. And how many at night? 

A. Well, at night I think there were—I don’t know 
whether it was forty in the male ward. 

Q. Forty in the male ward? 

A. Yes, forty in the male ward. 

Q. And how many in the others ? 

A. Well, when I was on nights I didn’t ies the whole 
hospital to look after. I had Ward A. I wasa senior nurse 
in Ward A. 

Q. Youdid have forty in the male ward ; who was on duty 
with you that night that you had forty ? 

A. Well, there were two nurses for the male wing — two 
nurses besides the superintendent and orderly. 

(. What were the cases in Ward A ? 


» 
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A. Surgical cases. — 

Q. What was the other ward ? 

A. Ward B was phthisis at that time — I don’t know 
how it is arranged now —and paralytics. Ward A had some 
syphilitic cases at that time, I know, at one side — Ward A 
and Ward B. 

Q. Ward A and Ward B? 

Rie ay 8. 

Q. And are there any other wards? 

A. Not in the hospital — male wards. 

Q@. I mean all the wards that you had charge of. You 
were a senior nurse and you had some other nurse under you. 
Were there any other wards besides Wards A and B? 

oY Os. 

@. What are they? 

A. Well, I didn’t have charge of A and B. I had charge 
of Ward A, and another nurse had charge of Ward B on 
night duty. 

@. But the duties of both wards were between you and 
the other nurse ? 

A. Well, I looked out for my ward and she looked out for 
her ward. 

@. Which did you have charge of? 

A. I think there were about forty patients in Ward A. 

@. And how many were there in Ward B? 

A. Forty-two or so at that time. I think they have 
changed since. 

. So that there were eighty-two patients to two nurses ? 

A. Yes, sir, there were eighty-two patients to two nurses. 

@. And those were cases that required considerable 
attention, didn’t they ? 

A. Well, no; if there was any case that required much 
attention there was a special nurse put on for that case. If 
there was any surgical case, or anything like that, there is 
always a special nurse put on for that case. 

Q@. What reason is there, or can you give the committee 
any good reason, why there should be seven patients to one 
nurse in the daytime and forty patients to one nurse in the 
night time ? 

A. Because in the evening most of the patients sleep. 
You must remember they are not all very sick patients down 
there; they are not all medical or surgical cases, and some 
require more attention than others, but, as a rule, they are 
asleep at night, and quiet, whereas in the daytime they are 
not. 

Q. At the time that you were there you say you never 
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got very friendly with either of these two lady nurses that I 
have mentioned — Miss Caldwell and Miss Genoud. Did you 
know anything about their nursing abilities, or anything of 
that kind, as to whether they are competent nurses ? 

A. I know nothing about them. [ was a junior nurse 
and they were senior nurses, and I was not supposed to criti- 
cise my seniors, and I suppose I was not in a position to pass 
an opinion upon them. I was a junior nurse and they were 
senior nurses, and I was not supposed to pass an opinion 
upon them. 

Q@. Did you ever know of any time when they had any . 

words with any of the other nurses ? 

' A. I didn’t have much to say. I don’t know anything 
at all about the other nurses or about that. I never had 
any words with them, and I don’t know anything about 
whether they had any words with any of the other nurses. 

@. During your time did you ever know of any time 
when they were short of linen down there at Long Island ? 

A. It may be short on a holiday, but that is only for an 
hour or so in the morning when we may be changing the 
beds. 

@.° What is the reason for it on a holiday? 

A. Because on the holiday the laundry is not open. 
Other days the laundry is open down there, but on Sunday 
or a holiday they don’t open the laundry. 

@. Don’t they have a supply of linen sufficient to last 
them more than a day? 

A. Well, there are wards there where every bed some- 
times has to be changed during the night or during the day, 
and it takes a large supply of linen, a very considerable 
quantity of linen, where there are so many. 

@. Couldn’t there be a supply to meet just such emergen- 
cies so that you would have plenty. 

A. Well, there was plenty of linen, except for an hour or 
soin the morning. ‘There may be some short after a holiday. 

Q. Are you sure the shortage is not for longer than an 
hour or so? 

A. While they were making the beds in the morning, 
‘changing the beds, until sometime in the forenoon, I don’t 
know just how long, but there was never any scarcity of 
sheets there in my time, or of bed linen, in any way that I 
could call a scarcity. 

Q. (By Alderman Nonan.) Miss Crowley, did you 
have any conversation with anybody in the room here since 
you have been in the room this morning ? 

A. I have been talking with people in the room, but 
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nothing about this— we have passed remarks on what was 
said. 

QQ. Did you have a conversation with Mrs. Lincoln here 
while you have been in the room? 

A. I spoke to Mrs. Lincoln this morning. 

Q. About this investigation ? 

A. I don’t think she mentioned this investigation. 

@. Don’t you know whether she did or not? 

A. I don’t think she did. She just asked me how did I 
do, and where I was and what I was doing, and I told her, 
and I believe that was all that was said. 

@. Well, she said something about this investigation, 
did she ? 

Not the investigation. She asked me where I was. 
Did she ask you if you were going to testify to-day? 
No, she didn’t say anything about my testifying. 
Was she surprised to see you here to-day ? 

I think so. I don’t know. 

Did she say she was surprised to see you here to-day ? 
I think she said she was surprised to see us two. 

She was not surprised to see the ladies from the island ? 
She was surprised to see Mrs. Dwyer, I know that, 
and she said she was surprised to see me. 

(. Did she say she wanted the hearing delayed a little 
while until she saw the nurses and taiked with them about 
this matter ? 

A. No, there was no talk akon only that she shook 
hands with me and asked me where I was. 

Q. In this large ward where you had charge of forty 
patients at night, how many-patients were there during the 
daytime ? 

A. Where there were forty patients during the night 
time there were the same number during the daytime, but 
some of them were out. You mean how many bed patients? 

@. Who needed care ? 

A. Well, there may be sometimes five. 

How could you take care of seven if there were only 


-Perererer 


A. Well, we had the care of those patients, unless — 

@. You said you had charge of seven patients? 

A. I was trying to think how many are in each ward. 

You said you only had the care of one ward and the 

other nurse had charge of the other ward ? 

A. I mean I had charge of one side of the ward, and the 
other nurse had charge of the other side of the ward. 

Q. Your duties were confined to your ward. I asked 
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you how many patients you had during the daytime when 
you had forty to take care of during the night time? 

A. Before, we were talking about the entire ward. 

(. I mean when you had charge of the forty ? 

A. There was not forty. 

@. There were forty on one side and forty-two on the 
other? 

A. There was forty or forty-two, I don’t remember just 
how many patients. 

(. In your testimony in reply to a question by the chair- 
man you said that at night you had charge of forty patients, 
and in the daytime you had charge of seven, and he asked 
other questions and went to lead you into the other ward, 
and you said, “ Well, I have charge of my own ward, 
and in the other ward there are forty-two patients, and the 
other nurse has charge of them.” Now, I want to ask you 
to revert back to that and tell me how many bed patients 
you had charge of, how many patients confined to bed there 
were in that ward during the daytime ? 

A. Some of the patients were taken out in cots during 
the daytime on to the veranda, in cots, so that they were 
not in the ward. 

(. Iam asking yon how many patients confined to bed 
there were in that ward during the daytime — how many 
patients you had charge of in the daytime ? 

A. Well, we had the care of the same number of patients 
in the daytime as we had charge of in the night time. 

Q. You couldn’t have charge of them if they went out 
of the ward and walked out on the veranda? 

A. Well, we had the care of them just the same. A 
great many of them needed more or less attention which 
would not keep them in bed. 

Q. How many would you say there were in the night 
time ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. How many would you say there were in the day- 
time ? 

I don’t know, when I was on ee duty. 
I understood you did day duty ? 
I was not on day duty and night duty at. the same 


Yes, sir; sometimes I have worked days. 
You said you had charge of seven or eight patients 
in the daytime ? 
A. That was about the average number, but not at the 


A 
Q 
Q Sometimes you have worked days? 
A 
Q. 
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time I was working nights. You asked about the number 
of patients — how many of those patients I cared for in the 
daytime. 

Q. When you were taking care of seven or eight patients 
in the daytime, was that the same ward you worked in after- 
wards or before on night duty ? 


A. No;I was thinking of another ward. 

Q. What ward was it? 

A. In Ward H. 

@. How many patients were there in Ward H. 

A. Oh, let’s see. I think it was twenty patients in the 
ward. I[ think itis twenty. I would not say for certain. 

@. Pretty near? 3 

A. Yes, twenty, I think. 

(). Did you work days there ? 

A. Yes, I worked days there. 

@. How many did you take care of there? 

A. There was there ten or eleven on one side of the 
ward. Some needed more attention than others ; some less. 

@. And you took care of eleven ? 

A. In that ward there was three nurses; there was an 


extra nurse to go between the two sides, nurse both sides — 
an extra nurse. 

@. Iasked you how many patients you took care of. I 
don’t care about the other two nurses. I want to know what 
you took care of? 

A. Well, on my side of the ward I think there were ten. 

@. So that the other two nurses had only to take care of 
ten between them, and you had ten alone to take care of? 

A. Weil, there was the probationer who would do things 
for both nurses which she was capable of doing, whereas 
there were other things, attending surgical cases and the like, 
that she could not do. 

Q. Well, practically, you and the other nurses took care 
of the twenty patients all of the time — 

A. And then the head nurse also overlooked. 

@. Yes, the head nurse overlooked, but, practically, you 
and the other nurses took care of twenty patients in the 
ward ? 

Ass Yes. 

.Q. What is the largest number you ever have had charge 
of at a time? 

A. I think that was the largest. 

Q. (By Mr. Doppins.) Were you ever present when 
Miss Morris and Miss Caldwell had trouble ? 

A. I never saw any trouble between them. 
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@. Doyou remember at any time that Miss Morris called 
Miss Caldwell a har? 

A. Never, never. ° 

(. You would remember that ? 

A. I would remember it perfectly well if I heard it. I 
don’t think I would forget a thing like that in a hurry. 

@. You don’t remember of any time that they had any 
trouble ? 

A. I never remember any time when they had any 
trouble. They would not be likely to have trouble so that 
the whole school would know it, to have words like that. 

Q. (By Mrs. Liycouty.) The chairman has asked you 
whether you came here just because Mrs. Dwyer was coming 
here and you happened to meet her. I want to ask you 
whether or not you came here willingly to give your testi- 
mony for the Long Island Hospital ? 

A. I give my testimony willingly. I would not want 
my name in the paper. I have always said if it was not for 
that I would like to give my testimony. I have often said 
that when the investigation took place first. Isaid that, and 
I just came to-day accidentally, of my own free will. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — We thank you very much for coming. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Miss Crowley, do you know 
whether you were ever in need of orderlies down there? 

A. Pardon. 

-Q. Do you know whether or not you were ever in need of 
orderlies down there? 

A. Not in my time. 

@. Not in your time? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Orderlies were always on hand, were they, when you 
needed them ? 

A. They were in my time. 

Q. Did you ever hear any objections on account of 
orderlies not being there when they were needed ? 

A. Well, no, not in my time; I can’t say as I ever heard 
it. 

Q. Who were the orderlies who were there when you 
were there ? 

A. Well, I can’t remember them all. There were several 
different orderlies there. 

Q. Do you remember any certain member of them ? 

A. I knew them, but I cannot remember their names now. 

Q. I don’t think that I ought to refresh your memory, 
but I wish you would try to recall their names, or some of 
the names. 
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A. Mr. Mulloy was one. 

Q. Will you try and see if there were any others that 
you can think of ? © 

A. Mr. Hughes, and I think there was an O’Connor, or 
Connolly, I don’t remember which the name was. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — If you will excuse me, Mr. Chairman, 
there was nothing said about orderlies in the direct testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Dossins. — This is an investigation and not a trial. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The chair thinks the questions asked 
at the present time are proper ones and may be asked the 
witness. 

Q. Miss Crowley, what are the duties of the orderly ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I don’t think that concerns me. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That concerns me. 

Q. What are the duties of the orderly ? 

A. I don’t know the duties of an orderly, because I am 
not in that position. That had nothing to do with me. I[ 
was a nurse, you know. 

@. I understand you were not an orderly. I understand 
you were a nurse, but I wanted to know whether a good, 
practical nurse knew what the duties of an orderly were 
or not. 

A. I knew nothing at all about the orderlies. I don’t 
know what their duties are. 

Q. Did you ever see an orderly in the hospital ? 

AT did: 

Q. What was he doing there ? 

A. He was attending to his patients. I don’t know 
what the duties of an orderly are. I couldn’t state that. 

@. I don’t want you to state in detail what their duties 
are. I just want you to state whether you knew of any 
orderlies being there during your time, and as to their 
duties and as to their names. 

A. Well, there was Mr. Spencer. I thought you 
wanted all of them. 

Q. I wanted to know whether you knew any of them or 
not. Now I want to know whether you, as a nurse, know 
the duties of an orderly or not? 

A. I don’t know what the duties of an orderly are — all 
the duties. 

Q. I mean in the hospital —I don’t mean his outside 
work. 

A. No, not in the hospital. 

Q. Can you tell us any of his duties ? 

A. He was attending to his patients. 
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Q. What was he doing? What do they generally do in a 
bospital ? 

A. Well, what do they generally do in « hospital ? 

Mrs. Lincoin. — If you want to ask questions in regard to 
the duties of orderlies, we will bring you orderlies here who 
will give you that information. 

The CHAIRMAN. — There is a nurse here on the witness 
stand, and you say she is here voluntarily, and if there is any 
information she can give us that we want we have a right 
to ask her, even if it was not brought out in your questions, 
and she should be willing to answer. 

Mrs. LincoLtn.—I regret very much to differ with the 
chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You can differ as much as you like 
with the chairman if he thinks he is right. 

Mrs. Lincoty. —I was not allowed on cross-examination 
to ask questions that were not brought out on direct, exami- 
nation. 

The CHAIRMAN.—I did as I pleased, and as I thought 
right and proper, with Mr. Dobbins, and I mean to do what I 
think is right and proper now. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I don’t think she is obliged to answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Then if she doesn’t care to answer the 
question that is put to her we have a right to disregard her 
testimony; we will take her testimony for what it is worth, 
and that will not be very much. 

The Witness. — Thank you very much. 

Q. Iasked you whether or not you were ever short of 
orderlies down there ? 

A. Never; not in my time. 

(). They were always there at be proper time to attend 
to their duties, were they ? 

A. They were. 

Q. Aren’t there other duties that an orderly has to attend 
to besides ? 

A. What are the duties? 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I object, Mr. Chairman. She is not 
obliged to answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I hope you won’t break in here now. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Excuse me. It was not introduced in 
direct testimony. I hate to differ with the chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You know as well as I do that the 
matter of orderlies has been talked over. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Not with her. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is a matter that has been talked 
over, and we want to elicit information on that subject, and 
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we don’t mind whether or not there are any parliamentary 
rules or rules of law bearing on that subject. We intend to 
conduct this hearing so as to elicit the truth and bring out 
all the information necessary for a proper investigation of 
this subject, and we feel at this time that the questions 
asked the witness are proper ones and ought to be answered. 

Mrs. LiIncoLtn. — Mr. Chairman, you will excuse me if I 
differ with you, but the chair has already ruled on that 
matter. When there was some question asked by me you 
told me that I could not have the privilege of asking that 
question because the subject had not been opened up on direct 
examination. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I don’t remember any such ruling as 
that. 
_ Mrs. Lincoin. —I have it here, right in the stenographic 
report of this investigation, and I will read it to you. I have 
your statement right here and I will read it: 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF EIGHTH HEARING. 
(July 20, 1903.) 

Page 79 (foot of page). Cross-examination of witness 
(John Galvin) by Mrs. Lincoln. 

“«Q@. I want to ask you about the towels. Are there 
plenty of towels in this building? 

“A. There should be. I have nothing to do with the 
towels. 

« Alderman NoLAn. —I think you have a right to cross- 
examine this man on his testimony of to-day, but I don’t 
think you have a right-to put in these matters now at this 
time, as he has not testified to these things to-day. I think 
you ought to confine yourself to going over the testimony he 
has given, and not inject these things in here to-day. 

« Mrs. LINCOLN. — Very well. 

« Alderman Nouan. — It will get this thing all mixed up 
if you do. Later on you can recall him if you want to. 

‘* Mrs. LIncoun. — Yes, I shall want to.” 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF TWELFTH HEARING. 
(August 5, 1903.) 

Page 77 (foot of page). Cross-examination of witness 
_ (Mr. Murray) by Mrs. Lincoln. 

“Q. Did you have anything to do about the dining-room 
in the men’s building? Did you superintend it? 

“A. Did I have anything to do about the dining-room ? 

“(). Yes, and its condition ? 

“A. Ido not grasp your question. 
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“@. What did you find was the condition of the men’s 
dining-room, in the men’s building? I will put it another way. 

‘¢ The CHAIRMAN. —I do not understand, Mrs. Lincoln, 
that the major testified to anything about the men’s dining-— 
room. 

“ Mrs. LINCOLN. — He testified about the men’s food, and 
that they were going to have a strike. 

“«Q@. Was it clean? 

«A. Was the dining-room clean ? 

« Alderman NoLtan. — Did Major Murray testify in regard 
to the cleanliness of the men’s dining-room ? 

‘Mrs. Ltncotn. — I do not think he did. 

« Alderman Notan.—I do not think you have a right 
then to cross-question him in relation to the dining-room. 

“ Mrs. Lincoun. — I think I have a right to question him 
in regard to anything. 

“The CHAIRMAN. — Only on his own evidence. 

“ Mrs. Lincoutn. — I think any evidence in regard to the 
institution is competent. 

« Alderman NoLan.— He is not your witness, therefore 
you cannot examine him on anything that has not been 
brought out. 

“The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Dobbins put him on the stand, 
and I do not think you ought to ask him in regard to ques- 
tions he did not testify to himself. You may ask him in 
regard to anything he has testified to, or in regard to any- 
thing that has been asked him. 

« Mis. Lrncotn. — Of course I do not want to go against 
the judgment of the committee, but’ I want to bring out 
some things that were favorable to him. It has been testified 
that Major Murray wrought great reforms in Long Island, 
and I want him to testify what they were. 

“The CHAIRMAN. —I do not think he should be asked 
pertaining to anything but what he has testified to already 
in direct examination. That is the way I understand it to 
be now, and of course you will confine yourself to that sub- 
ject, Mrs. Lincoln, the direct examination.” 

The CHAIRMAN. — I am perfectly satisfied if I made that 
ruling in Major Murray’s case. It seems to me that it was 
Alderman Nolan. If I made that ruling, however, I will 
have to excuse Miss Crowley. 

Witness excused. 


Miss THeresA M. Carr — Sworn. - 


Q. (By Mrs. Lincoty.) What is your full name? 
A. Theresa M. Carr. 
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Q@. If you will please speak louder. What is your occu- 

pation ? 

I am a professional nurse. 

Where were you trained ? 

At Long Island Hospital in Boston Harbor. 

When did you graduate ? 

I graduated June 2, 1902. 

What has been your employment since your gradua- 
tion from Long Island school? Have you been employed in 
other institutions or at private nursing ? 

A. I had one private case, and I have taken a post-grad- 
uate course at the Boston Lying-In Hospital and the Free 
Hospital for Women in Brookline. 

Q. You took a post-graduate course in the Boston Lying- 
In Hospital? 

A. And also one in the Free Hovis for Women in 
Brookline. 

@. I know you are not prepared for the question I am 
about to ask you now, but what.was the percentage of your 
examination at the Boston Lying-In Hospital? I know you 
didn’t expect that question, but I want you to answer it? 

A. One hundred per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What was the question ? 

Mrs. Lincoun. —- What was the percentage of her exam- 
ination at the Boston Lying-In Hospital. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I don’t think that that question is rel- 
evant to the matters under consideration at the present time. 

Mrs. Lincoty. —She is a graduate of the Long Island 
Training School, and she passed with credit, but I am willing 
to let it go at that. 

Alderman Nouan. — Ask her what her percentage was at 
Long Island. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — They are not examined in classes in the 
same way, I think. 

Q. What duties are you performing now? 

A. Iam doing private work. 

Q. Private work? 

Ave.) ¥ 6B: 

Q. Do you have any difficulty, Miss Carr, in finding oc- 
cupation because you are a graduate of Long Island Hospital ? 

A. No, Mrs. Lincoln. 

Q. Have you ever regretted that you were trained in the 
Long Island Training School for Nurses ? 

A. No, Mrs. Lincoln. 

Q. Do you think that you received such instruction 
there to qualify you for nursing elsewhere ? 
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A. Yes, Mis. Lincoln. 

(. I would like to ask you one question about the Long 
Island Hospital, though you have left there: Do you think 
the patients are classified there so far as the space will 
permit? 

A. I think they are. 

Q. Could you say anything about the classification ? 

A. Well, the medical are kept together in the ward, and 
the surgical, and the chronic cases in another ward, paralysis, 
and the phthisical on one side of the women’s ward, and the 
syphilitic in the same ward on the opposite side. 

Q@. Have we any hospital for women suffering from con- 
sumption ? 

A. No hospital, just a separate ward. 

Q. They are classified so far as possible according to the 
nature of the disease. 

A. Yes, according to the nature of the disease. 

@. When did you graduate from Long Island? 

A. The 2d of June, 1902. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I think that is all, Miss Carr. I just 
wanted to ask you the general questions. Much obliged. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) In answer to a question 
asked by Mrs. Lincoln you said that the education that you 
received down there at the training school you thought fitted 
you for any kind of nursing ? 

A. Well—any kind? Idon’t think that it did in obstet- 
rical work, and that is why I went to the Boston Lying-In 
Hospital, because I didn’t get enough bedwork. 

Q. Not enough what — bedwork ? 

A. Yes. Not enough bedwork. 

@. Bedside work. Confinements. Isn’t that part of 
the training at Long Island? ' 

A. Yes, it is part; but they don’t have many confine- 
ments there. 

Q. What did you mean by saying you were fitted for any 
kind of nursing ? 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I asked her did she consider herself 
fitted. | 

Q. Did you intend to qualify that? What did you mean 
by that? 

A. Well, I think I was fitted. Only I wanted to thor- 
oughly understand that. 

QQ. Then you were not thoroughly satisfied before you 
took that post-graduate course in the Lying-In Hospital — 
you did not feel qualified to go out and take charge of cases ? 

A. Not in obstetrical work. 
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@. That is what I wanted to understand. I didn’t 
understand how you could reconcile the two. 
A. Well, I might have omitted that in the first state- 
ment. 
Alderman NouLAn. — That is all right. 
Q. (By Mr. Dopprins.) When did you first go to Long 
Island ? 
A. The 2d of June it must have been. 
@. And did you stay there until you graduated ? 
pees Be ake F 
Q. Continuously ? 
A. No; I went in October of the previous year, and I 
was there for five weeks. 
Q. Just tell the committee just when you first went 
there, and when you left it? 
A. I went in October and stayed five weeks. At the 
time I was not feeling very well. 
Q. How long were you out then before you went back ? 
A. Six months? 
@. Six months. Then you went back and stayed there 
until you graduated ? 
A. Two years; and I graduated in 1902. 
@. Did you stay there two years and six months ? 
A. I stayed there two years. 
. Well, there were six months that you were out of 
there. Did that count? 
A. No; that did not count. 
Now, you say there were surgical cases. Did you 
have charge of those ? 
A. Surgical cases ? 
Oc Yes, 
A. Yes, I had when it came my turn. Each nurse had 
her turn. 
@. Each nurse had her turn? 
AK Y OS; 
@. How many surgical cases had you? 
A. I had three. 
@. How many surgical operations during your time did 
you have performed there ? 
A. Well, I don’t know—in my whole time, in my 
whole two years? I could not state. 
Q. Well, that you knew of yourself ? 
A. That I knew of? 
@. Yes. I won’t.ask you anything you don’t know. 
A. Well, I think I remember five or six in the time I 
was in the operation room, in a month. Some were minor 
- surgical cases. 
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Q. Did you ever remember Miss Genoud or Miss 
Caldwell? 

A. I remember them as senior nurses. 

(. They were senior nurses ? 

A. When I was a junior nurse. 

Q. Do you remember or not of any trouble they had 
down there? 

A. I don’t remember of any. 

Q. (By the CHaAarRMAN.) How many diplomas have 
you got? 

A. I have three. 

Q. Will you state what the three different training 

schools are that you have graduated from? 

A. The diplomas ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. There is the Long Island Hospital in Boston Harbor, 
two years, the Boston Lying-In Hospital, six months, and the 
Free Hospital for Women in Brookline, four and a half 
months. 

Q. Which diploma is dated the earliest? 

A. The Long Island Hospital diploma. 

Q. So that after you graduated from Long Island Hos- 
pital you took the other two courses in the other two schools ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you do that for any special reason ? 

A. Simply because I wanted to understand the work 
thoroughly. 

Q. After you were graduated from the Long Island 
school you felt that you did not understand it thoroughly, 
and you thought that by getting some experience in some 
other hospitals you would get a better knowledge of the 
business — is that it? 

A. Yes, I thought I did. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) Have you seen the trustees 
sometimes at Long Island ? 

A. Yes, Mrs. Lincoln. 

@. Did you ever see Mr. Dobbins before to-day ? 

A. No, Mrs. Lincoln. 

Q. (By Alderman NouAn.) How many of the trustees 
are known to you personally ? 

Mrs. Lincoln and Miss Morse and Dr. Grainger. 
Those are the only three? 
I think that is all. 
(. You don’t know any of the others ? 
No. 
You would not be in a position to know whether or 
not any of the others had visited there during your time? 
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A. Well, I said I would not. 

Q. When I said “known to you personally,” I meant not 
personally acquainted with those people, but by sight. So 
that it might be possible for them to go down there without 
your knowing it ? 

A. Oh, yes, I daresay they were there many times. 

Alderman Noutan. —I think that is all. 


Miss CATHERINE G. McCuLLouGcH — Sworn. 


(By Mrs. Lincoutn.) . What is your name, please? 
Catherine G. McCullough. 

Miss McCullough, what is your occupation ? 

Head nurse at Long Island at present. 

Where were you trained ? 

I was trained at Long Island Hospital. 

And when did you graduate? — 

I graduated March 1, 1902. 

And where have you been employed since you gradu- 


~) 
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At Long Island all the time. 
And your present employment is what? 
At Long Island. 
And your present employment i is what? 
I am head nurse at Long Island. 
And have you ever been connected with any other 
city institution ‘ ? 

A. Yes, ma’am; I worked at the Boston City Hospital, 
in charge of the out-patient department. 

Q. How long? 

A. Thirteen years. 

Q. Thirteen years? 

Aw Ves. 

Q. Miss McCullough, will you please tell me what is the 
class of cases which are treated at Long Island ? 

A. Well, they are chronics and syphilitics, tuberculosis 
and rheumatism, and cardiac cases and paralysis. 

@. Are many of the patients there helpless and feeble? 

A. Quite a number. 

@. Is there any classification of cases at Long Island? 

A.~ There is: 

(. Could you state to the committee what is the nature 
of that classification ? 

A. General old age and paralysis —— Ward lL — those 
cases are put there. 

Q. Did you ever know of any special nurses being: on 
special cases ? 
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A. Yes, ma’am; on an erysipelas case a special nurse had 
it night and day, and on one syphilis case a special nurse had 
charge night and day. 

(. And in regard to contagious cases, is care taken to 
prevent spreading? Do those patients have separate dishes ? 

A. They do. They have them marked, and they are 
specially kept in bed, and they have their own knife and fork 
and their own tray, and their own medicine glass. 

@. Who washes those things for them? 

A. Sometimes the nurses and sometimes the other 
syphilitic cases around the ward. 

. Do they sometimes wash them themselves ? 

A. If they are up; yes. 

@. Would you tell me whether you think the food is 
good ? 

A. lado: | 

(. Do you hear many complaints of the food ? 

A. Very seldom. Sometimes they say the toast is too 
dry or the steak too tough. 

(. Do they have special diets, the sicker ones ? 

A. They do. 

@. What are some of the things they have? 

A. Beef tea, chicken broth, ice cream, rice, soups, steak, 
eggs, and all the milk that they require. 

Q. All the milk that they require? 

ACen. 

Q. Do you think that they lke the milk? 

A. Yes; the general run of them do. 

(. Is it true that the nurses skim the milk and drink the 
cream ? 

A. It is not true. 

Q. Are you glad that you were trained in the Long Island 
Hospital ? 

Agi d ei 

Q. Do you stay there voluntarily because you like the 
work ? 


7 sWed bexaley 
Mrs. Lincotn.—TI think that is all. Thank you for 
coming. 


Q. (By the CHarrman.) Did I understand you to say 
that the bowls, plates, etc., were marked ? 
Cf the syphilitic cases ? 
In the contagious cases ? 
Yes. 
In what manner are they marked ? 
They are marked with a piece of adhesive plaster, 
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with the name and the room they are in. Perhaps it is 
washed off in the washing but it is easy to put a piece on 
again. 

Q. So that you put it on again if it 1s washed off, do you? 

A. Ifit comes off. Sometimes it stays on fora week or so. 

@. Are they washed in any special water specially pre- 
pared ? 

A. No, they are first taken to the slop hopper, and then 
they are carbolized and then they have their own special cloth 
to wipe them with. | 

Q. And then there is a piece of adhesive plaster put on 
them ? 

Yes, sir. 

How long have you been at the island ? 

I went there January 1, 1900. 

How long did you stay there ? 

I lost two months’ time by sickness and I got through 
the 1st of March, 1902. 

. You were sick two months, lost in training? 

Yes, sir; I had to go away. 

Have you ever been sick any time since then ? 

No, sir. 

Are you there at the present time ? 

Yes, sir. 

You are employed on the island at the present time ? 
Yes, sir. 

How often have you seen the trustees down there ? 

I have met Mrs. Lincoln and Miss Morse every week. 
What is it? 

I have met Mrs. Lincoln and Miss Morse generally 
every week. 

@. How often have you seen any of the other trustees 
down there? 

A. Ididn’t know Mr. Hunnewell until about six months 
ago. He was going through one of the wards with Dr 
Hartwell, and I asked one of the nurses who it was, and I 
was told it was one of the trustees. 

Had you ever seen him down there before that time ? 
Yes, off and on. 

Had you ever seen Mr. Dobbins down there ? 

Yes, I saw Mr. Dobbins a year ago. 

What ? 

I saw Mr. Dobbins a year ago, and I asked then who 
he was. He might have come down since but I have not 
noticed. 

Q. He might be there but you would not know? 
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A. No. 

Q. Are there any other of the trustees that you have 
seen down there? 

A. Yes; Mr. Parker. 

Q. Do you know whether or not there are plenty of 
dishes for those contagious patients to eat from all the time? 

A. All the time that I was in the ward where they were; 
yes, sir. 

Q. Never have been short of them so that you would 
have to have them wait until some of the others got through? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know anything about Miss Genoud or Miss 
Caldwell? 

A. I worked with the nurse on the ward, worked with 
Miss Genoud. 

Q. Do you think they are competent nurses ? 

A. We were friendly all through the time. 

Q. What is it? 

A. We were friends all the time. 

@. You were friends all the time. Do you think they 
are competent nurses ? 

A. They did their work all right, as far as I know. 
They were senior nurses and I was a junior, and it was not 
my duty to criticise. 

@. Are you one of the head nurses at the present time ? 

A. I am one of the head nurses at the present time; 
yes, sir. 

Q. Do you generally have all the help that you need in 
the hospital ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you ever employed in the hospital during the 
evening ? | 

A. I have been on night duty. 

@. How many patients have you had to take care of ? 

A. Sometimes more, sometimes less. Sometimes we have 
ten bed patients out of forty — perhaps the others are able 
to be about. 

Q. I don’t understand you. 

A. Perhaps out of forty we would have ten bed patients. 

Q. During the evening? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many nurses would be on duty to take care of, 
say, a ward? 

A. In the ward that Iam in I have had five nurses and 
forty-nine patients. 

(). To one nurse? 
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A. Five nurses and forty-nine patients, with the head 

nurse. 

Is that the day or night? 

Daytime. 

How many in the night time? 

One. 

One nurse ? 

Yes, sir. 

Anybody else? 

No, sir. The night superintendent assists. 
The night superintendent. Anybody else? 
No, sir. 

In case she should need assistance, who would she 
eall on at night ? 

A. The night superintendent notifies the doctor in 
charge. 

Q. Who would that be? 

A. Dr. Jackson. 

Q. Who would the night superintendent be? 

A. Miss Senna. 

Q. Who? 

A. Miss Senna. 

Q. She is the night superintendent of nurses, as I under- 
stand it? 

A> Yeos;-sir. 

Q. So that during the evening one nurse has charge of a 
ward and sometimes is helped out by the night superin- 
tendent. Does that night superintendent go from ward to 
ward ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 
. There is only one night superintendent who has 
charge? 


A. Who has full charge of the whole institution. 

Q. Does that include the women’s building and the 
men’s building ? 

A. No,sir; not the dormitories; just the hospital. There 
is a night watchman for the men’s building, and the matron 
on duty in the women’s building. 

Does the night watchman attend to patients ? 

No, sir; he has charge of the institution. 

Just simply has charge of the institution ? 

Yes, sir. 

Then he is generally of no practical assistance to the 
nurses in case they might need assistance ? 

A. Well, there are night orderlies on. 

Q. There are night orderlies on. Are they called on 
very often ? 
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No, sir. 

In case you should need them, where would they be? 
On duty in the wards they are in. 

What is it? 

On duty in their wards; they report at eight at night 


and go off at seven o’clock in the morning. 


Q. 


In case something should call them away — isn’t 


there sometimes during the night liable to be a case ? — sup- 


posing 


a person had died, wouldn’t the orderly be supposed 


to take care of the body and see that they were properly 
conducted to the morgue ? 


A. 


Yes, sir; there is the night nurse also on duty with the 


night orderly, and in case of a death when he wants the 
body taken out he calls the night watchman to help him. 
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The orderly does ? 

Yes, sir. 

Is this orderly a paid orderly ? 

Yes, sir, a paid orderly. 

Not an inmate ? 

No, sir, not an inmate. 

Have there been inmates during your time? 
Yes, sir. 

How long since? 

I don’t remember how long since. 

Not now? 

No, sir. 

Is Tolman there yet? 

I think he is there at the institution. 

Does he act as an orderly in the institution ? 
Not now. 

Has he at any time acted as orderly? 

He acted as night orderly when I was on night duty 


pupil-nurse. He worked in the ward with me. 


That was in the hospital proper, was it? 

Yes, sir. 

He is not there now ? 

No, sir. 

Do you know how long it is since he left? 

I do not. 

Do you know what his duties are on the island now ? 
Nothing, I guess. He is just an inmate. 

Have you seen him lately? 

No, sir. 

Do you know whether he is suffering from any disease 
9 

He was a patient in the ward where I was, with a leg 
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Q. Was there anything else the matter with him ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Do you know of any diseases or any cases of conta- 
gion in the hospital since you have been there ? 

A. There is a case just now at the present time. 

(). There is a case now? 

A. Yes, sir; a very bad case of syphilis. 

@. Will you state to the committee just what you know 
about that matter, and how it became contagious — just what 
you know about the matter, how it became contagious ? 

A. No, I could not — whether it happened down there; I 
don’t know anything about the patient. The nurse just 
simply told me he was in Ward B. 

What ward have you got charge of ? 

The middle wing in F. 

You don’t have anything to do with it? 

No, sir. 

How long has that patient been there, do you know? 
Not over a week possibly. 

What my question meant was, as to whether you 
knew of any case of contagion that has happened on the 
island ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether, from what the orderlies and. 
nurses have said, they have had all the linen and utensils 
necessary ? 

A. They have had while they worked with me. 

Q. Did you ever hear any of them complain that they 
had not ? 

A. There were times when we would be short, when a 
holiday would come, or a Sunday, where we had many 
patients to change, and we would run short of linen. 

Did that occur very often? 

No, sir. 

How often did that occur? 

That has not occurred for quite a while. 

What do you mean by quite a while ? 

Since the last six months, was the last complaint 
that T know of for lack of sheets. 

Q. Before that did it occur very often? 

A. No, sir, only as I said, when we would have a holi- 
day or a Sunday, and we would have many patients to 
change. 

Q. Wouldn’t it be possible to lay in enough linen, a 
large enough supply of linen before a holiday or Sunday, so 
that you would not be short of linen in case you needed to 
change a large number of patients ? 
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A. It would be if we didn’t have dirty cases to change 
often. 
The CHAIRMAN. — That’s all I want to know about. 
Mrs. Lincotn. — Thank you, Miss McCullough. 


Miss MARGARET J. CHISHOLM — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lincouty.) What is your name, please ? 

A. Margaret J. Chisholm. 

Q. What is your occupation ? 

A. Iam a trained nurse. 

Q. Where did you receive your training as a trained 
nurse ? 


A. At Long Island. 

Q. I think we will have to ask you to speak louder, if 
you can. When did you graduate at Long Island ? 

A. In August, 1899. 

Q. And where have you been employed since you grad- 
uated from Long Island? 

A. With the exception of thirteen months that I was at 
another hospital, I have been head nurse of Long Island 
Hospital. 

Q. Is that your present employment ? 

AEN, Cait ass 

Q. Now, I want you to tell the committee, please, about 
the class of cases treated at Long Island. 

A. Well, we have a great number of paralytics and a 
number of syphilitics, and a great number of tubercular 
patients and surgical cases. 

Q. You will have to raise your voice, please. You. say 
syphilitic and paralysis ? 

A. And tubercular cases, and surgical cases. 

Q. And are the patients classified who have those ail- 
ments ? 

A. Yes, they are. 

Q. Tell how they are classified according to the wards. 

A. The paralytic cases are in Ward F, and the clean 
surgical cases and the maternity cases are in Ward E. The 
general medical cases are in Ward G, and Ward H_ is* tuber- 
cular cases one side, and syphilitic cases. Ward L is for 
old, infirm and bed-ridden patients, and Ward K is for the 
surgical, the septic surgical cases. 

Q@. Did you ever have care of patients of this class else- 
where ? 

A. No, Mrs. Lincoln, I have not. 

(). You never did? 

Ave No- 
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Q. Do you know anything about special nurses who are 
provided for cases of operation ? 

A. Yes; in major operations there is always two nurses 
assigned for a patient, a day and a night nurse, until the 
patient is considered out of danger. 

Q. Do you know whether or not they have special dishes 
for specific cases ? 

A. Yes, they have marked dishes. Each patient has 
marked dishes, with an adhesive tag, which is renewed if it 
is washed off. 

Q@. And do those patients have special bath-tubs ? 

A. Yes, Mrs. Lincoln, there is a special bath-tub for 
syphilitic patients. 

@. Where are the bath-tubs ? 

A. The Bath-tubs for the female patients are in the 
toilet-rooms leading off of Ward G in the east wing, and I 
believe in the corridor leading from the main wing. 

Q. I wish you would tell me something about the prep- 
aration of the dead, Miss Chisholm, what you would do if a 
death occurred in a ward where you were in charge? I wish 
you would make a statement, and speak louder if you can. 

A. The body is washed in antiseptic solution of some 
kind, usually carbolic, one to sixty, a solution of carbolic, 
and there is a breech cloth and long white stockings and a 
shroud put on it and the mouth tied with a bandage and also 
the hands and feet and over that is spread a clean sheet, put 
around the body. 

Q. Did you ever see a body that was prepared for the 
grave or coffin with only a winding sheet around it? 

A. No, I never have. 

@. Do you think the bodies are always decently pre- 
pared for burial ? 

A. Well, yes; all that I have seen have been. 

Q. Do you think that the patients are always prepared 
for death by the clergy ? 

A. Oh, yes; I am positive of that. 

Q. Can you speak of that? 

A. I can speak of that. 

Q. Care has always been observed in sending for the 
clergymen ? 

A. Yes; there is always care of that. There is no doubt 
in that respect. 

Q. You have been with us for some time, and. are a 
graduate of the Long Island school — have you seen any 
improvements in the Long Island Hospital since you have 
been there? Could you tell the committee of any improve- 
ments? ‘ 
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A. Well, when I first went to the hospital there were 
partitions down in the centre of each ward, which made the 
ward very dark and poorly ventilated, and those have been 
since removed, which has been a great addition; and the 
beds, they have the uniform hospital bed now, and about 
half the mattresses in the hospital are hair; and I think the 
cleanliness of the hospital has improved in that time. 

What kind of springs are used in the hospital ? 

The National spring. 

And are the mattresses comfortable ? 

Yes, I should judge so; quite comfortable. 

Do you have any complaint of the beds? 

No, never. 

Is there any vermin in the hospital ? 

No, Mrs. Lincoln. ’ 

I would like you to tell us a little bit about the food. 
the patients seem to enjoy their food ? 

A. Yes, they do seem to. 

Q. Do they complain of it much? 

A. Yes; I have heard them complain, Mrs. Lincoln, of 
the toast being too dry, and of the steak being tough, and 
the sameness too; they get tired of the sameness sometimes. 

@. Do they have soup diets? 

A. Yes, they have soup diet. 

@. When is the oatmeal served ? 

A. For breakfast they have oatmeal — for breakfast every 
morning. 

@. When do they have the eggs? 

A. That is according to the preference of the patient. If 
a patient has two eggs a day, and he or she prefers one at 
night and one in the morning, they have it that way, other- 
wise they have them for supper. 

@. If they express no preference they have them both 
for supper ? 

Bie tes V. Os 

Q. And how about the milk? Do they get plenty of 
milk ? 

A. Yes, every patient is allowed half a pint of milk three 
times a day. 

Q. Is it true that the nurses skim the milk and drink the 
cream? If it is true we want to know it. 

A. I don’t know. 

@. Have you ever been in charge of the consumptive 
hospital ? 

Aa, NO: 

Q. You have never been in charge there? 

A.i-No. 


> OPOPOPOPES 
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Q. Could you say anything about the towels in the 
wards? Are there plenty of towels? Do the patients have 
towels and bed linen when they need it? © 

A. Well, there is a towel hung on the head of every 
patient’s bed, and that is removed when it is necessary or 
soiled. 

Q. And have you found that there was enough bed 
linen except in special cases ? 

A. Well, we have been short, yes, in special cases, 
when the laundry has been closed. 

Q. It has been testified that on holidays, sometimes, you 
may be short of linen for an hour or so? 


A Les! 
Q. At other times is there linen enough ? 
A.” Yes. 


Q. Are you glad that you took your training at the Long 
Island school? 

Ae Leam: 

Mrs. Lincoin. — That is all, thank you. The committee 
will probably ask you some questions. ; 

Q. (By the CHArrMAN.) Did you ever work anywhere 
else than at Long Island ? 
Yes, sir. 
Where did you work ? 
I worked for thirteen months in the Lynn Hospital. 
You worked thirteen months in the Lynn Hospital? 
In the Lynn Hospital, yes, sir. 
As what? : 
I was a night nurse there. 
Was that after you graduated from Long Island ? 
Yes, sir. 
And then afterwards you came back to Long Island ? 
Yes, sir. 
How long have you been there this time? 
A year the 19th of this month. 
What-are your duties there, Miss Chisholm ? 
Well, I am responsible for the patients assigned to me, 
the condition of the patients and the condition of the wards 
that I have charge of, also the instructing of the nurses in 
practical work under me, and the cleanliness, of course, of 
the place. 

Q. You instruct the nurses ? 

A. In the practical work, yes, sir. 

Q. That is, around the hospital? Do you ever give 
them instructions in the school? 

A. No, sir. 


POPOPOPOrO PO ror 
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Q. Only just the nurses that are under you in the 
hospital ? 

A. Yes, in the wards that I am assigned to, I am respon- 
sible for them. 

(. You are assigned to certain wards and you take 
charge of them? 

Axxo) @85/Si: 

@. How many nurses have you in your charge at 
present ? 

A. I have five nurses at present. I am on daytime. 

Q. What wards ? . 

A. Ward Kk and Ward L. 

Q. What is the nature of the diseases in those wards ? 

A. Ward L is the aged and infirm and _ bed-ridden 
patients, and in Ward K are the surgical, not the clean — 
septic cases. 

Q. That is in Ward K ? 

Ax 5.¥ es, Sits 

Q. Are there a great many different kinds of diseases all 
together there in Ward Kk? ‘There isn’t any special kind of 
disease ? 

A. They are surgical cases mostly. They have dressings, 
you know. 

Q. Are there any panes cases ? 

AN se NOs SIF. 

@. Any that are liable to be? 

A. Idon’t know about that. But we haven’t any now. 

@. What kind of cases? If you will, state some of 
them that are in Ward Kk? 

A. Surgical cases. 

Q. Well, there are different kinds of surgical cases ? 

A. They were not the clean surgical cases, they were 
more of a septic nature, ulcers, varicose veins a great many 
of them. 

. Are there any other things besides ulcers there in 
your ward ? 

Asi No sir. 

Q. Do they keep a whole ward for this class of cases? 

A. Yes; it is reserved for that class of cases. 

Q. And in Ward L they are all infirm ? 

A. Yes, in Ward L they are all infirm, and there are 
some paralytic cases and a good many bed-ridden cases that 
are helpless. 

Q. Do you know whether or not you have been short of 
any bed linen there in those wards? 

A. Yes, we have been short of bed linen at times. 
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Q. Can you state to the committee what times they were ? 

A. Well, they were, as I before stated, during a holiday. 
I don’t know as we have been short any other day. 

@. Have you ever been short on a week day? 

A. Well, that would usually be a week day that the hol- 
iday came on. 

Q. Well, I mean when it comes outside of a holiday? 

ee NO,-81F- 

@. As I understand it, on holidays and Sundays the 
laundry is closed down, and I understand that is the reason 
that you are short of bed linen, is it? 

Yes, sir. 
. Do you consider Sunday one of the days of the week 
also ? 

A. Yes, I guess so. It is not a week day. 

Q. It takes seven days to the week, does it? 

A. Yes, sir, I believe so. 

So that eundayes is one of the days of the week just as 
much as a holiday ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Outside of Sundays and holidays was there ever a time 
at the hospital when there were not enough proper covers for 
the bed pans, ete., there ? 

A. I don’t know of any, because you could improvise 
some very easily if they did not return from the laundry — you 
could improvise some very easily by tearing up a spread that 
was unfit for use, by tearing up a sheet, as that is what we 
use for the ordinary bed pan covers. 

Q. Did you ever know of towels being used for bed pan 
coveis ? 

A. No, sir. 

(. In case youshould need one you would improvise one 
by tearing up a sheet that was unfit for use ? 

Yes, sir; that is what we use for the regular bed 
pans. We use old sheets or spreads. 

Q. Would the sheet be good enough for bed pans ? 

A. Well, they are discarded sheets those that we have. 

2: What is generally used for covers? 

A. I just told you, old sheets and spreads. 

@. You always have a supply of those on hand, do you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

You don’t know of any face-towels that are being used 
by patients in the hospital — any face-towels that are being 
used for that purpose, do you? 

A. No, sir. 

(@. Have you a proper supply of all the utensils needed 
in the hospital to conduct it properly ? 
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A. Yes, we have. 

QQ. Have you had at all times? 

A. No; in former times we have not had all that we re- 
quired to do with. When I first came to the hospital we 
were very short in surgical supplies; I mean the appliances 
to do surgical dressings, ete. 

Q. Gauze? 

A. Gauze and dressing, and instruments and varicus 
things, etc. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the head nurse or any of 
the doctors have ever been asked to supply any of those 
things and the request was refused ? 

A. Well, we don’t get our supplies that way. We send 
in a weekly requisition. 

Q. To whom? 

A. To the superintendent. 

Q. That is, Miss Morris? 

A. No, the superintendent of this hospital— of the 
island, I mean. 

Q. That was Dr. Cox, or Dr. Hartwell was at that time? 

A. No; I have been under three or four superintendents. 

Q. They change down there pretty often, do they ? 

A. Idon’t know about that; but I have been under dif- 
ferent ones. 

(). You have been there about three years ? 

ae Oh, no; it is six years since | first went to the hospi- 

; but I have been out. 

ar You graduated there in 1899; you went there about 
1897 ? 

A. I went there when it was only a one year’s course, 
and then I left, and [ went back; when it was made a two 
years’ course, I went back and took the second year’s course. 

Someta served one more year in the training school? 

A UN OSS S10: 

@. And since that there have been four superintendents, 
have there? 

A. I guess there has, yes. 

Q. Does that include up to Dr. Hartwell, or the present? 

A. Up to Dr. Hartwell, yes. 

Q. So that if you remain there there will probably be a 
fifth one in six years ? 

A. Probably. 

@. Five superintendents in six years. Were all the 
superintendents you served under medical men, or -doctors ? 

A. All but one. 

@. Who was the one? 

A. Mr. Hopkins. 


Py 
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(). When was he superintendent of the island? 

A. Well, I cannot recall just his time of service there. 

Q. Was it the first year that you attended the training 
school or since then? 

A. No, sir, it was since then. 

Q. Do you know how often the haart of the 
island visits the different wards of the hospital ? 

A. Well, I see him about once a day, and sometimes 
oftener if occasion demands. 

Q. Does he ever attend to any patients ? 

A? -No, sir. 

Q. Does he ever give any orders with regard to the 
attendance of patients? 

A. That I don’t know. I wouldn’t receive it, you know. 
He would give it to my superiors. 

@. Did you ever see any of the superintendents of the 
island taking any interest in a patient who was ill in bed, 
seriously ill ? 

A. Yes, I have seen them come down and visit patients 
in the wards. ; 

Q. Did he ever do anything to relieve them ? 

A. Well, they don’t do things in that way. Of course, 
the doctor that has charge of the patient writes the prescrip- 
tion, and of course I don’t know whose suggestion it was. 

Q. The doctor that has charge of the ward? 

A. The doctor who has charge of the ward, yes, of the 
patient. 

Q. So that the superintendent of the island generally 
leaves the attendance of the patient to the doctor who has 
charge of the ward altogether, does he? 

A. Well, under his supervision they have charge of 
them. 

@. He would simply Superysse it by going through the 
ward and seeing? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Could Mr. Hopkins do that just as well as any of 
the superintendents who preceded him or who came after 
him ? 

A. That I cannot say. I cannot form an opinion about 
that. 

Q. Do you think the por oiiaiat is in better condition to-day 
than it was ? 

A. Yes, sir, decidedly; both the nursing and the medical 
attendance are much better than they were three or four 
years ago. 

Q. What is that due to? 

A. I don’t know. 
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Q. What's it? 

A. I don’t know, sir, about that. : 

Q. You know what it was then and what it is to-day. 
What I want to know is whether it is better now under Dr. 
Hartwell than it was under Mr. Hopkins, and if it is better 
now, is it because you have got better facilities, or is it 
because the general discipline of the island is better ? 

A. Well, we have better facilities, I think, to do the 
work. 

Q. So that it is chiefly owing to that? 

A. Well, as I say I don’t think I am in a position to 
judge that. 

@. You are a nurse that has been down there for six 
years ? 

A. Yes; but Jam — 

@. And you have been in the hospital most of that time, 
-and you ought to know whether or not it is owing to the 
better facilities or better hospital accommodations, or whether 
it is owing to the superintendent having a better knowledge 
of executive affairs? 

A. I do not feel that I am capable of expressing an 
opinion on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is all I care to ask. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsrns.) You have been at the island 
quite a while? 

AP FY es sir, 

Q. Have you ever known Miss Genoud and Miss Cald- 
well? 

A. Yes, sir, I knew them both. 

Q. Did you ever know when they were reprimanded for 
anything ? 

A. No, I wouldn’t know about that, you know. Miss. 
Morris does not reprimand before others. I wouldn’t know 
about that, you know. 

Q. You don’t know whether she reprimanded any of the 
nurses, do you? 

A. Well, not directly, I would not. 

@. Has she ever reprimanded you? 

A. No, she has not, I am glad to say. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.)* How many orderlies are there 
on the island at the present time, do you know ? 

A. Four, I think. I am in the female ward, but I think 
that is right. 

Q. Doyouknow whether or not they are all paid orderlies ? 

A. Yes, they are all paid orderlies. 

Q. What are they, female orderlies ? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. You don’t have female orderlies, do you; they are all 
men orderlies, are they ? 
Yes, sir. 
Who has charge of the island at the present time ? 
Dr. Jackson, I presume. 
How many other doctors are there besides him ? 
There are five. 
There are five besides him? 
Yes, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN. — That’s all. 
Mrs. Lincoutn. — That’s all, thank you, Miss Chisholm. 


>OPOre> 


Miss GENEVIEVE L. SENNA — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Will you please give your full 
name ? 

A. Genevieve L. Senna. 

Q. What is your occupation ? 

A. [ama trained nurse. 

q. And where were you trained ? 
A. I was trained at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in this city. 

Q. How long was the course ? 

A. Three years’ course. 

Q. Three years? 

A. Three years. 

Q. When did you graduate from St. Elizabeth’s Hospital ? 

A. I graduated on the 12th of April last. 

Q. And where are you now employed ? 

A. Iam now employed at Long Island Hospital. 

Q@. And what are your duties at Long Island Hospital ? 

A. My duties now are those of night superintendent. 

Q. What class of cases are there in the Long Island 


Hospital ? ; 

A. We have many tubercular patients, many syphilitic 
patients, many who are simply old and feeble, some who are 
paralyzed, and some who have nervous troubles. 

Q. Are they classified as far as the facilities of the 
hospital will allow of classification ? 

A. They are classified. 

Q. As you have charge of the hospital at night, would 
you state how they are classified according to wards ? 

A. The women, the syphilitic patients, they are in Ward 
H, one side of the ward, and the phthisical patients, the 
women, I mean, are in the other side. The _ phthisical 
patients among the men are in Ward B, the surgical patients 
are in Ward K, the maternity cases are in Ward E, and all 
those cases, and all those paralyzed cases, are in Ward L; 
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they are old, infirm and paralyzed; in Ward F we have also 
old patients, old and infirm. 

Q. What class of patients were there in the hospital 
where you were trained ? 

A. They were mostly surgical cases. We had a lying-in 
course. We also had a lying-in course, but not many. 

Q. Do you find most of the patients at Long Island are 
chronic cases ? 

I do. 

And feeble and helpless ? 

They are? 

Do they require much care? 

Some of them require a great deal of care. 

Do you consider the nursing in the Long Island Hos- 
pital rather more difficult than in other hospitals ? 

A. I do, for that reason, and because it is apt to be 
uninteresting, because they are so monotonous — the cases 
are. 

@. You mean that they are not curable? 

A. They are not curable, and there is not the satisfaction 
of doing things for them that there would be if they were 
acute cases and you could see them improve every day. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Please speak louder. Will you repeat 
that ? 

The Witness. —I will try to. I said they were not so 
interesting as if they were acute cases and you could see 
them improve every day. Those cases are apt to be very 
monotonous. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Do you know anything about 
the care of bed sores in the hospital ? 

A. In the Long Island Hospital ? 

Q. Yes. Do you think they receive good care? 

A. They do; excellent care. 

@. Are there quite a number of patients who have 
bed sores ? . 

A. There are very few patients who have bed sores. 

Q. Is that due to the good care ? 

A. [think it is due to the good care. | 

Q. When patients are sent away from St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, do you know whether they are sent. to, or do you 
get such cases at, Long Island? 

A. Yes; we do. 

Q. Could you give an instance? 

A. I could, from St. Elizabeth’s. . 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I think it would interest the commit- 
tee to have that explained. 


\OPSP OP 
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Alderman Nouan.— Does Miss Senna know of an 
instance ? 

Q. Then state what kind of a case it is. 

A. She is a phthisical patient, and they would not keep 
her at St. Elizabeth’s because she is incurable, and they 
keep no incurable cases there; so she was sent to Long 
Island. 

Q. Do you know of any special rules, Miss Senna, 
for the care of the patients suffering from specific disease ? 

A. Ido. 

@. I wish you would state those to the committee? 

A. All those patients in the stage of contagion are kept 


in bed, and they are not allowed to use any dishes used by 


other patients. The dishes are all marked. 

Q. How are they marked ? 

A. They are marked with pieces of adhesive plaster. On 
this piece of adhesive plaster is the name of the patient, the 
ward, and the number of the bed, on each piece, and there is 
adhesive plaster on each dish. 

@. And who washes those dishes ? 

A. They are usually washed by the patients themselves. 
The bed patients’ dishes are washed by one of the other 
patients, or, may be, by one of the nurses. 

Q. Do those patients who are in a contagious condition 
have a razor for their own use ? 

A. They have. 

@. And separate towels? 

A. They have their own towels. Every patient has his 
own towel. 

Q. And about bathing, how are they bathed, are they 
bathed in the same bath-tubs that are used by the other 
patients ? 

A. They are not. They have their own bath-tub. 

@. Where are those bath-tubs ? 

A. Thev are in the bath-rooms, but they are always 
thoroughly cleansed and carbolized after each bath. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that those cases are kept 
in bed during the contagious stage ? 

A. They are supposed to be kept in bed. 

Q. Does that apply to women as well as to men? 

A. It does. 

Q. Of course your duties take you through the wards 
during the night, and you must be familiar with the prepara- 
tion of the dead. If a death occurs in the night time, what 
isdone? I would like you to state from the beginning, 
from the time death occurs. What is done? 
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A. The patient gets a good bath in a disinfecting solu- 
tion, usually carbolic, one to sixty, or one to eighty, then the 
orifices of the body are packed and a breech cloth applied, 
then stockings, and a long shroud put on, the hands are tied 
together and the feet, and when this is all done a clean sheet 
is put over the patient and tucked around her or hin, 
as the case may be, and then the patient is sent to the 
morgue. 

(. Did you ever know of a eedy being wrapped in only 
a winding sheet? 

A. No, I never have. 

Q. Do you think that due care is observed in the prepara- 
tion of a patient for death ? 

ye pees Bs tay 

@. Both men and women? 

A. Both men and women. 

Q@. Ingoing the round of the hospital, do you find that 
the nurses and orderlies are attending to their duties? 

AS Sido: 

Q. Do you find that the patients are properly cared for at 
night ? 

A. They certainly are. 

@. The reason why [ask you those questions is that you 
are the first person who has been on the stand who could 
answer them with authority, and I would like to ask you 
about it. About when do you make your rounds ? 

A. I begin at eight o’clock, and I usually go first to the 
lower wing, the east wing, first. They are women there. I 
go through the lower wing and then I usually go to the male 
wing, then to the new hospital, finally to the centre wing and 
nursery, and I read all the orders and see every patient. 

Q. Do you visit also the consumptive hospital ? 

A. Yes, I also visit the consumptive hospital. 

Q. If any unusual event occurs in the night, would you 
be summoned ? 

A. I would. 

@. How many nurses are there in Ward A? 

A. In Ward A there is one night nurse for the male wing 
and one orderly for Wards A and B. 

@. How many patients are there, about, in Wards A 
and B? 

A. I think there are sixty-four beds in Wards A and B. 

Q. Sixty-four beds in Wards A and B? 

A. And one nurse on at night and one orderly. 

Q. How many nurses are on duty in the male wing” at 
night ? 
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A. One on duty all night anda relief nurse that comes 
on at four o’clock and stays until seven o’clock. In the 
lower wing there are two nurses. 

@. Why are there two nurses in the lower wing? 

A. Because there are four wards in the lower wing, and 
one cannot properly care for them. 

Q. How many in the other? 

A. One nurse and one orderly at night. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. —I think that is all. I thank you very 
much. 

Q@. (By Alderman Nouan.) How many patients are 
there in that lower wing where those two nurses are? 

A. I think there are eighty-nine patients. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What are they? Two student 
nurses ? 

A. They are two pupil nurses. 

@. What time do the orderlies come on duty? 

A. The orderlies come on duty at eight o’clock at night, 
and remain on duty until seven o’clock in the morning. 

Q. They come on duty at eight o’clock at night, and 
remain on duty until seven o’clock in the morning — about 
eleven hours. 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. They remain on duty constantly all the time? 

A. Constantly all the time. 

Q. Is there one that generally relieves the other all the 
time ? 

A. No; they stay in their wards. One orderly stays in 
the new hospital, the consumptives’ hospital, and the other 
stays in the male wing. | 

Q. And there is another orderly comes on at — 

A. Seven o’clock in the morning. 

Q. And stays there until eight o’clock at night? 

A. And stays until eight o’clock at night. 

Q. Does one orderly generally relieve the other? That 
is, | want to know whether they divide in pairs in different 
hospitals ? 

A. What do you mean? During the day? 

Q. No. Supposing, for instance, two orderlies were on 
duty, one for the night and one for the day, it is the same 
man that always relieves the other? 

A. Usually, yes; the very same man. 

@. Do you know whether or not, if the man did not come 
to relieve the one who is on duty, he would stay on the whole 
day and the whole night ? 

A. I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is all. 
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Q. (By Mr. Dossrys.) You stated to Mrs. Lincoln 
that each patient with syphilis had a razor for himself, is that. 
right ? 

Bone: 

Mrs. Lincotn.— No; I meant to ask, were all those 
patients shaved with a special razor, and not with the same 
razor that is used for the other patients. If I failed to make 
that clear, I beg pardon. 

Mr. Doppins. —I understood her to say there was one 
razor for each patient. 

Q. Now, I believe you said you would be notified if any- 
thing went wrong. Do you know of any time when wrong 
‘medicine was given ? 


A. Ido not. 

(. How long have you been there? 

A. Ihave been there nearly four months. 

Q. The last four months ? 

A. The last four months. 

@. (By Alderman NouAn.) Are you around during the 
day ? 

A. Am TI around during the day? No, I am not. 

Q. How do you know anything about the shaving? 

A. I was on as head nurse days before I was night super- 


intendent. I was on days for six weeks before I was put on 
as night superintendent. Ihave been on as night superin- 
tendent for two months and a half. 

Q. You have been night superintendent two months and 
a half? 
Two months and a half; yes, sir. 
How long have you been in the institution ? 
Nearly four months. 
Nearly four months; and how long have you been on 


jor 
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Six weeks. 

That makes you there four months? 

Less four days. — 

Did you ever see the barber working there ? 

I have. 

In what ward ? 

In the male wing, Wards A and B. 

Who was the barber ? 

A man named Mallon. 

What ward did you see him shaving men in? 

In Ward B. I had charge of Ward B. Some of 
them are syphilitic patients, but he never shaved syphilitic 
patients ; they shaved one another, or shaved themselves. 


4 
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Are you sure of that statement ? 
I am. 
You are sure that they shaved one another or shaved 
themselves ? 
The syphilitic patients? Iam. 
The barber never shaved them? 
Not in my time. 
What time? 
In the six weeks I was on day duty. 
Are they doing it now ? 
I don’t know. Iam not onday duty. I don’t know. 
. You are only covering those six weeks that you were 
on day duty ? 
A. That is all. 


ere 


OrOroro> 


[Adjourned at 5.50 until Monday, August 24, at 10 A.M.] 


SEVENTEENTH HEARING. 


MORNING SESSION, 11 O’CLOOcK, 
AvuaustT 24, 1903. 


Alderman Bresnahan presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN.— The meeting will please come to 
order. Mrs. Lincoln, have you any witnesses to present ? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Yes, but I want first to ask in regard to 
the letter from Dr. Councilman that you were to consider in 
committee Monday morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee has not had time to 
consider it, but we will try to between now and the afternoon 
session. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I will ask that Dr. Irving Bancroft be 
sworn. 


Dr. Irvine REED BANcROFT — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) Will you please state your full 

name, doctor? 

Irving Reed Bancroft. 

What is your occupation, Dr. Bancroft? 

I am a physician. 

When at Long Island, what position did you hold? 

I was house officer. 

Did you graduate from the Long Island Hospital ? 
Yes, ma’am. 

Will you please state to the committee what you have 
done since the time you were at Long Island ? 

A. I was— from the fall of 1901 to this previous spring 
—I was resident physician of the smallpox hospital on 
Southampton street. | 

Q. When you were at Long Island, doctor, was there 
any classification of the patients there? 

A. Yes, ma’am, there was. 

Q. Will you state the nature of that classification ? 

A. The classification was as complete as possible. In the 
female wards, Ward K was occupied by female surgical 
patients. The first as you go in, Ward G, I believe, was oc- 
cupied by the women acutely sick, and certain chronic sick- 
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nesses. Ward L at the end was occupied by women suffering 
with senility chiefly. Ward H was occupied by syphilitics and 
tuberculous patients. The other side, Ward E, was used for 
women who were acutely sick, and the further ward at the 
end of the corridor was occupied by women with senility. 
Of course there was a children’s ward. In the male, at the 
time I was there, it was impossible. There were only two 
wards, and the farther ward was used exclusively for tuber- 
culous patients, and in the other ward it was a mixture. 

Q. That was before the opening — 

A. Before the opening of the tuberculous hospital. 

@. Did you think from your observation of the wards of 
the hospital that there was as much classification as possible 
made? 

A> Y¥es; Edo: 

Mr. Dopsins.—I would like to know how far we are 
going back. 

Mrs. Lincoun. —I will ask that question. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lrycotn.) When were you first house 
officer ? 

A. Iwas house officer June, 1900; that is when I was 
first there. 

Alderman NoLAN. —I understood we were to go back as 
far as the present Board of Trustees. 

The CHAIRMAN. ~— That is proper. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) I would like to ask you in 
regard to the establishment of the pathological laboratory at 
Long Island. Do you believe that it is desirable to have a 
pathological laboratory in connection with such a hospital as 
we have down there? 

Ae to ledg 

Q. I should like to ask you in regard to autopsies which 
are held at Long Island. Do you believe in having autopsies 
in connection with such a hospital ? 

Ae-do. 

@. Do you believe that the study of disease is helped by 
having a pathological laboratory ? 

Ae LO: 

@. Do you believe, therefore, that it is of benefit to the 
living patients to have it? 

Akl 0: 

Q. Will you please state, Dr. Bancroft, what medical 
school you graduated from ? 

A. Harvard. 

Q. What was the length of time you were connected 
with the Long Island Hospital ? 

A. One year, approximately. 
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Q. Did you in your service at the Long Island Hospital 
notice whether cases that came under your care were chiefly 
chronic or curable ? 

A. Isuppose they were chiefly chronic. 

Q. Are such patients treated in other hospitals of the 
city ? 

A. There are one or two places. The House of the 
Good Samaritan takes chronic cases, and the Cullis takes, I 
think, consumptives. Then there is the Home for Consump- 
tives in Dorchester. Other than that the City Hospital 
keeps no patient longer than three months, I think. 

Q. In regard to these chronic cases, do you think they 
require more nursing than a different class of patients, 
because of their helplessness ? 

A. Well, I suppose a chronic case does not require as 
much nursing as an acute case, at the height of the sickness, 
but as a general rule I think they require quite as much 
nursing; they require good nursing anyway. 

Q. Do you believe it is of benefit to the patients in the 
Long Island Hospital to have nurses to take care of them ? 

A. I think it is a necessity. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I think that is all I have to ask. 

@. (By Alderman NoLan.) How long were you on we 
island, doctor? 

Approximately, a year, Mr. Alderman. 

Were you there twelve months? 

With the exception of my vacation I was. 

How long was your vacation ? 

About a month. 

What was your position while there for a year? 

I was house officer. 

Did you have charge of the hospital in any way ? 

No, sir. 

Merely acting under the first medical officer? 

Yes, sir. 

In your testimony in regard to classification, you said 
Ward K was for surgical cases. What particular cases did 
you have reference to at that time? 

A. Any female surgical case that came in was put in 
Ward K. 

@. How many were in the ward to your knowledge? 

A. I should say in the vicinity of between twenty-five 
and thirty most of the time. 

Q. Would it average that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know what the nature of those surgical cases. 
was ? 
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A. I think there was — what do you mean by the nature 
of them? 

Q. What particular class — what ailment were they suf- 
fering from — what did the surgical cases embrace? 

A. Do you mean — 

@. Give us an idea of the eee of those cases that 
required surgical attention ? 

A. If you ask me what I Hebe I remember certain 
hip diseases that were there; certain cases of fractures ; and 
a good many cases of ulcers in many cases rather severe; at 
least one of empyema. 

Q. What is that in English ? 

A. You might call it abscess of the pleura; where the 
pleura suppurates, and the pus comes from the pleura. And 
several cases of tuberculosis of the bones. 

Do they perform operations on empyema ? 

At times. 

Do they very often do that? 

Anywhere, or on Long Island ? 

Do they anywhere ? 

I cannot say that they did it very often there. 

Do you remember an operation of that kind there ? 

It was a case of an operation that came down from 
Suity. the dressings to be attended to daily. 

Why was it sent down there? 

I suppose it had been kept at City Hospital more 
than three months. 

Q. Was it incurable? 

A. Not that, but failure to cure. 

Q. Do you know whether or not it was cured on Long 
Island ? 

A. I don’t know, sir. I think she was discharged, 
whether well or relieved I don’t know. 

(. Doyou know whether there is any particular ward set 
aside for surgical cases on the island now ? 

A. No, I do not. 

@. How long since you have been down there? 

A. Ona visit; not since 1901, 

Q. When was that? 

A. In the fall of 1901. 

Q. So you don’t know anything about the condition of 
affairs since then ? 

A. No, sir; I have no knowledge. 

@. In Ward G you say women in acute chronic cases ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do they put acute and chronic cases in the same 
ward ? 
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A. In that ward it was a necessity. 

Q. What proportion of the cases down there are chronic? 

A. I could not tell you exactly, but I should say the 
predominating proportion was chronic, and many chronic 
cases would have acute exacerbations, or an acute attack of 
chronic disease. 

@. Ward L is apportioned off with women suffering 
with senility ? 5 

A. I might say afflicted with senility. 

Q. You used the word “ suffering.” 

A. Yes, sir; suffering. 

Q. Could they have put some of those old chronic cases, 
when not in any contagious state, with the old women 
afflicted with old age? 

A. You mean over on the other side, in the female alms- 
house proper ? 

Q. In the women’s portion ? 

A. If they had a sufficient body of nurses to take care of 
them, they could be, but it would require nursing to take care 
of them to prevent bed sores. 

Q. Did they have people in there with chronic diseases? 

A. Yes, a great many; but as I remember it, those who 
were afflicted with disease enough to stay in bed were 
removed to the hospital. 

@. They were bed-ridden cases ? 

A. Iam not sure on that point, but I think so. 

Q. Then they didn’t have all chronic cases in Ward G, 
but only the really sick chronic cases ? 

A. Will you please state that question again ? 

@. You say Ward G was classified in this way, acute and 
chronic cases, all in Ward G? 

A. That “all” I might not have said; I might have put 
it “all in the hospital,” so far as it was possible to be there. 
~ Q. Now you stated simply the ones placed in Ward G 
were those who were too ill to be up and about and had to 
be put to bed. Which way will you have that? Whether 
those chronic cases which were placed in Ward B were really 
sick patients who could not be up and about, or were there 
any in Ward G able to be up and about ? 

A. I dare say there were one or two able to be up, not 
absolutely required to be in bed all the time, but in the judg- 
ment of the assistant physician it was thought they must be 
where they could be watched and get the necessary nursing. 

@. How many cases in the hospital at that time ? 

A. I cannot remember. 

Q. How many in bed? 

A. The majority; I can not say as to that. 
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(. About how many ? 

A. About what proportion up and about ? 

@. You said only one or two up and about; I want to 
know how many in bed ? 

I presume the rest of them. 

What constituted the rest ? 

I suppose about twenty-five or thirty in the ward. 

Say twentycseven or twenty-eight in bed? 

That wasn’t a definite number, only approximate. 

You say that Ward H was set apart for syphilitic 
patients ‘ ? 

A. At the time I was there in Ward H syphilitics and 
also tuberculosis. 

@. You didn’t state that in your testimony. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I think he did. 

. Alderman NoLan. —I don’t think he did. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — May the stenographer read _ his notes ? 

(Stenographer reads that part of the previous question 
relating to Ward H, as follows: ‘* Ward H was occupied 
by syphilitic and tuberculous patients.”’) 

@. What proportion of the patients in Ward H were 
afflicted with specific diseases, syphilitic patients ? 

A. Thatis purely a point of — I cannot tell you exactly ; 
I should say over one-half were. © 

Q. How were they arranged there ? 

A. At that time the syphilitics were on one side, and 
the tuberculous on the other ; and, as I remember it, the syphi- 
litics went around farther on one side than the tuberculous, 
but I cannot remember that exactly. 
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The spring of 1900 and the summer of 1901. 

You say Ward E was given over to the acutely sick. 
You remember Ward G had chronics and the acutely sick ; 

now, you say Ward E. What are we to understand by 
that ? 

A. I should classify Ward E just the same as Ward G. 
It contains some chronics, also. 

Q. You said acutely sick. I don’t know whether I lost 
any more of that answer—,you said acutely sick. Iwas ata 
loss to understand that, because in Ward G the acute sick 
and chronic were there; and I imagine that would take 
about all the acute cases. I could not understand the neces- 


@. You don’t remember how many cases ? 
A. No, sir; I cannot. 

Q. That was in Ward H? 

Ase". Yee air. 
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sity of having two wards, where the number of acute cases was 
small, as apparently it is at Long Island. You say in Ward 
E the acutely sick. Now what were the patients ? 

A. I remember some acutely sick; and the pregnant 
women were put there also. 

Q. Where were they put, doctor, in the ward? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In an advance stage or when? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They were placed in that ward among the acute 
cases ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do they have a place set apart ordinarily for women 
in that condition ? 

A. No, sir, nothing except the ward. Of course when 
approaching confinement they were put in another room. 

@. What do you mean by “acutely sick” in Wards G 
and KE? What was the necessity when so cramped for room 
in the hospital that you should have apportioned off a part 
of the whole ward for acute; and in another ward too, when 
they were so few in number? 

A. Idon’t know any necessity, unless it would be that 
you would have to continually move those chronics around 
from one wing to another unless you did that. 

Q. What was the other ward you speak of besides Ward 
E? Were they Wards K, L, H and EK? 

A. The ward beyond that; I don’t remember the name 
of it. 

Q. You say patients were put in there afflicted with 
senility? Do I understand there were two wards devoted 
to that ? 

In a general way. 

What do you mean ? 

So far as possible. 

Were they mixed in with somebody else? 

I don’t remember. 

. You suggest in a general way, two wards given 
over to patients afflicted with senility. We are trying to 
get at the number of people confined in both those wards, if 
we can, and the number really necessary to go there on 
account of being afflicted with senility. 

A. I cannot tell. 

Q. You made a report of the Panna an to Mis. Lin- 
coln, and you did not qualify it in your replies. Now we 
are trying to get some information. 

A. If I remember correctly, it was as far as po:sible these 
things were done. : 
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(). Then there was not any real classification, doctor? 
>A. Yes, sir; there was. 

(J. Either they were or were not, if you say as far as pos- 
sible, it could not have been only partially done. 

A. Well, I think it was done — of course it is some three 
years since I was there, and I cannot remember absolutely 
every case that was there. 

@. But you made that positive statement in regard to 
classification ; and as I say, we hardly understand it, and we 
are trying to find out whether or not that is so. Now you 
answer one of my questions by saying, they were moved out 
from one place to another. If the classification is not posi- 
tive and the classification holds good only on certain 
occasions, and is only partial. I want to have my mind clear 
as to whether or not this classification is positive. 

A. Ifa chronic case was taken sick, with possibly a 
digestive disturbance, which would only last a day or two, 
she would be allowed to remain in her bed without being 
moved around. 

@. Do I understand that people with chronic indigestion, 
if feeling a little “offish” on a certain day are put in bed, or 
does the doctor prescribe for them before putting them to 
bed ? 

A. Isuppose he would look the patient over, and if he 
thought she needed to stay in bed, she would remain in the 
-same place; he would not remove her to another ward, when 
only sick for a day or two. 

@. What would be the necessity of removing them to 
another ward ? 

A. If the physician thought they could be attended to 
better in another ward, he would remove them there. 

Q. How long has that pathological laboratory been on 
the island. 

A. If you mean the laboratory in the main corridor, I 
think that was — 

@. Do you know where the laboratory is down there ? 

A. Well —yes; I do. 

Q. Where is the pathological laboratory ? 

A. The laboratory I speak of, when I was there, was in 
the main corridor, on the right-hand side going down. 
Which building ? 

In the main hospital building. 

The men’s hospital ? 

On the female side. 

Is that the place where it is now, do you know? 

A. I don’t know sir, now; I haven’t been there for some 
time; I don’t know. : 
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Q. How long has that laboratory been where it is now? 
(Turning to Dr. Cox, and asking him the question.) 

Dr. Cox. —- Since September, 1900. 

Q. Is that the laboratory that you have reference to 
now ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever have occasion to do any work in the 
laboratory when there? ) 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Of what nature was the work you did? 

A. The ordinary routine work of the hospital, which 
would consist in examining secretions from the body at 
times; examining sputum, blood, urine, etc. 

Q@. Did you have te do that work ? 

A. 6 SY OS; 7818: 

Q. I thought that was the work of the pathologist ? 

A. Well, the pathologist — at the time I was there the 
house officers did the sputums and urines, and then if they 
were puzzled in any way they would ask the pathologist as 
consultant — simply as a consultant. 

@. Did they do it under the supervision of the patholo- 
gist or on their own authority ? 

A. The secretions of the body; yes, sir. 

-Q. Was it a part of your duty as house officer in the 
institution to do that, or was it for your education, for your 
own benefit ? 

A. A part of our duty. 

@. Who issued those orders to the house officers ? 

A. Dr. Hartwell, I think. 

Q. You say that from the fact of the existence of the 
pathological laboratory down there that a good many 
patients are helped; in what way, doctor? 

A. Well, there are certain nervous diseases, for the 
diagnosis of which it is necessary to have a laboratory in order 
to study. The examination of the simple secretions is 
necessary to the diagnosis, and the diagnosis is necessary to 
the treatment. In every hospital m the country it is con- 
sidered as a necessary part of the equipment. 

(: What particular classes of nervous disease do you 
refer to now that are assisted by the pathological laboratory ? 

A. Ishould say some cases of chronic degeneration. 

@. What do you mean by that? That is rather general. 

A. For instance, I know of cases. There was a woman 
who had a tumor of one of the nerves of the forearm. The 
nerve was excised, and the tumor was examined, and the 
character of the tumor was found to be such as to make this 
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examination govern the treatment of it. I know also of 
tumors which were removed from patients and examined by 
the pathologists themselves, they being experts. ‘They were 
examined, and the nature of the tumor decided very materi- 
ally what the treatment should be. 

Q. Did the medical officer submit a sample of the tumor 
to the pathologist, or did the pathologist get it himself? 
Who performed the operation ? 

A. ‘The pathologist received a portion of the tumor from 
the surgeon, whoever it was, and he examined it himself. 

@. What was the name of this patient, doctor; do you 
know ? 


a 


No. 

What was the name of the other? 

I don’t know, sir. 

About what time in the year; do you remember? 
Sometime when I was there. 

Who was the pathologist then? 

Dr. Magrath. 

The same man who is there now ? 

Yes, sir. 

. Do you say the City Hospital keeps chronic cases 
three months ? 

A. I said I was not sure about that point, but I think 
so. There is a certain time limit, after which they do not 
keep them, I know. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) You said the autopsies 
were a benefit to the people at large and to the inmates of 
the institution ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. In what way ? 

A. To the people at large I think autopsies are necessary ~ 
to the understanding of medicine, and to treat a person 
properly it is necessary for physicians to have an understand- 
ing of the nature of the diseases; therefore I should say that 
it reacted on the people at large as well as on the people at 
Long Island, because Long Island is the chief hospital in 
Boston where people die of certain old age diseases, certain 
chronic diseases, and where practically all the City Hospital 
cases of chronic diseases die, and it is practically the only place 
where those chronic diseases can be studied so their nature 
may be understood. 

Q. Have there been students in attendance at the autop- 
sles ? 

A. Asarule, not; at times, yes. 

Q. Very frequently, doctor ? 
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A. Ishould say that in my time the cases when students 
were there were the exception. 

Q. At the autopsies ? 

A. ~Y es?*sir: 

Q. Should you not think it would be a good idea for 

students to be at the autopsies, for they might learn some- 
thing ? 
A. Yes, sir; during the summer time they are very fre- 
quently, but during the winter it would necessitate their 
leaving their studies, so they could not attend, I suppose, for 
that reason. 

Q. Do the students come down there from one school, as 
a rule? 

A. Yes; during the winter; during the summer there 
might be students from any school. 

There might be, but were there ? 

Outside of Harvard, do you mean? 

Yes. 

I know of students outside of Harvard. 

Any from Tufts ? 

Yes sir, I do. 

What students outside of those colleges ? 

I cannot say —I do not know of any particular case 
side of those colleges. 

You are positive there were students from Tufts ? 

Yes, sir; at the time they were taking the summer 
course from Dr. Magrath. 

@. Were there students from Tufts Medical School or 
only Harvard? 

A. In the winter time there were — 

@. In the winter did they come down there ? 

Act INOS Bir. 

Q. But the Harvard students did ? 

A._ Those I knew what school they were from came from 
Harvard. 

Q. Then you don’t know of any Tufts students coming 
down there ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. The only time they came down was during that sum- 
mer course under Dr. Magrath? 

A. I have no reason to know that fully. When students 
came down you would not know what school they came 
from. I know Dr. Magrath has had men from other cities 
come down there. I do not know what school, but they 
were not Harvard. 

Q. This summer course that you speak of. Wasn’t it in 
connection with Harvard College? | 
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A. It might have been the polyclinic. I think probably 
it was in connection with Harvard indirectly. 

@. Were students from colleges outside of Harvard 
allowed to take part in that course? 

A. Yes, sir; there were women took part at times. 

Q. There were women in the Harvard Medical School? 

A. No, sir; except post graduate individual courses. 
There are no regular women students in the Harvard 
Medical Schoo]. 

Q. Haven't there been in a few years back? 


A. Not that I know of. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What are you doing now? 

A. Private practice. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.) Who was superintendent when 
you first went to the island? 

A. Mr. Hopkins. 

@. Who was the assistant superintendent ? 

A. Dr. Hartwell — no, I beg pardon — when I first went 
there I think a man named Clark was, if I remember rightly. 

Q. As assistant ? 

A. I think so. Dr. Hartwell had charge of the hospital. 

@. Dr. Hartwell was first medical officer? 

A. I don’t know the title given to him at that time. 

Q@. He had charge of the hospital ? 
oA. oY e8p sir: 

Q@. Was there any time that Hartwell was assistant 
superintendent and first medical officer at the same time? 

A. I don’t remember about that, sir. 

Q. Did you ever perform any autopsies ? 

A. Yes, sir; under the direction of Dr. Magrath, I have. 

(. All the other house officers did the same, did they ? 

A. I cannot say as to that, but those I knew I think did. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What have you found was the 


common cause of all these nervous diseases; have you found 
any special cause for it ? 

A. I suppose that the two chief causes would be alcohol- 
ism and syphilis. 

Q. (By Alderman Notan.) Do you mean to confine 
that classification to Long Island, or outside of there? Do 
you mean to say that all nervous diseases are contracted from 
alcoholism or syphilis ? - 

A. I don’t say all; but in a general way most of the 
diseases at Long Island. 

Q. I want to set you straight there? 

A. Isuppose that apples in general to — 

Q. I want you to confine yourself to Long Island, as 
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people outside might not be pleased with your comments. 
Who was the first medical officer while you were there as 
house officer ? 

A. There were Dr. Hartwell and Dr. O’Brien, I forget 
exactly — Dr. Hartwell had charge of the hospital probably 
all the time I was there. 

Was he superintendent of the island ? 

I believe finally. I cannot remember exactly. 

Who was superintendent ? 

Mr. Hopkins. 

And Dr. Hartwell the head medical officer ? 

I think so; he had charge of the hospital, anyway. 
(By the CHAIRMAN.) In Ward -H you say there 
were tuberculosis patients on one side and syphilitic on the 
other ? 

A. As far as possible. 

Q@. And that the latter cases extended along the side of 
the ward farther than the tuberculosis ? 

A. Of course that varies; you understand that at times 
it might be different. That is my general impression. I 
cannot tell it definitely. 
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Well, I should say there were less than thirty. 

Did that include patients afflicted with both diseases ? 
Yes. 

Are both diseases considered by medical people to be 
contagious ? 

A. Neither of them are subject to quarantine or subject 
to special laws of the Board of Health at present. 

@. Iasked you whether the Board of Health and medical 
people in general consider both of these diseases as con- 
tagious or infectious ? 

A. I think the Board of Health has not made any ruling 
on that. I think medical men, in general, think they are 
both infectious at times. 

Q. And the Board of Health generally take their health 
laws from medical men? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you ever known at any time doctor, of the 
Board of Health isolating patients afflicted with tuberculosis 
or the other diseases ? 


@. How many were there altogether? 
A. How many women in Ward H? 
@. How many cases of both? 

A. Icould not tell you, sir. 

Q. Probably, how many patients in the ward ? 
A. In Ward H? 

Ow Ves: 

A. 
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A. I have never known them to isolate a case of syphilis, 
no, sir. About tuberculosisI don’t know; I know they do 
not require absolute isolation. 

Q. (By Alderman Notan.) Did you say there was not 
any statute law, or ordinance, or rule of the Board of Health 
that contends that syphilis is a contagious disease ? 

A. I don’t think I said that. I said they didn’t require 
quarantine for syphilis at present. : 

@. Do you know there is a law that even though a person 
is confined in an institution, even at the expiration of his 
sentence, if it is known he has syphilis in a contagious form 
the authorities have the power to hold him, even if his term 
has expired. 

A. I don’t think-so. 

@. There is a law somewhere to that effect; and if that 
is a law, would you consider the authorities and the Board 
of Health deemed that disease contagious at certain stages? 

A. I don’t know what that law would have to do with 
the consideration of the Board of Health. I think medical 
men consider syphilis contagious at certain stages, but there 
is no law requiring quarantine. 

Q. But do not physicians recognize it is at certain stages 
a contagious disease ? 

A. The physicians at Long Island did, and they took 
precautions to prevent it while contagious from spreading. 

@. I would like to know just what the text is in regard 
to that law, and I have sent a messenger out for it. JI am 
not certain whether it is the Board of Health or a statute 
law. 

Q. (By the CHarRMAN.) Doctor, do you know under 
what conditions a contagious disease would be lable to be 
transmitted to another patient? Would it be under the con- 
ditions that both people were sleeping in one ward ? 

A. Will you make it plainer? 

Q. In case both these diseases were in a ward, would it 
not be possible for one patient to be infected with the other’s 
disease ? 

A. More lable to—do you mean are there any other 
cases more liable ? 

(J. Any other conditions in which they would be more 
liable to be infected ? 

A. Many conditions in which they would be more 
liable ? 

Q. Don’t you think these conditions sufficient to permit» 
of infection, allowing patients with those diseases to sleep 
in the same ward ? 
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A. If proper care is taken I see no reason why there 
should be contagion one from the other. In no hospital in 
Boston, or any other in the country that I know of, is absolute 
quarantine in existence for those two diseases. 

Alderman Nouan. —I imagine what the chairman is try- 
ing to get at is this: In a private family, if tuberculosis 
occurs, most doctors recommend isolation of the persons of 
that family. Why doesn’t it apply in an institution ? 

A. I think most doctors do not recommend isolation of 
patients, but of the sputum of patients, and that should be 
destroyed. 

@. Ihave known doctors recommending the removal of 
such patients to a home, for the sake of the rest of the family. 

A. The action of the Board of Health in that regard is 
that if patients are of sucha social character that they will 
not take care of the sputum, they will ask that they be 
removed. But in your family, if your child had tubercu- 
losis, it would not be necessary to have a removal. 

Q. But would you recommend, if you had authority 
over a tuberculosis patient — would you allow them in one 
ward, or separate? Even though they were under the same 
specific conditions, that is no reason that they should be 
placed in the same ward with a tuberculosis patient ? 

A. I recommend that the sputum from tuberculosis 
patients be taken care of and destroyed, and in no way come 
in contact with the other patients; and that is what was done 
at Long Island at that time. : 

@. Do you suppose the breath and what comes from 
the lungs of a tuberculosis patient has any effect upon others ? 

A. I think that experiments have been made of having a 
patient breathe on the microscope slide and the tuberculosis 
bacilla have not been found. 

(. Then your opinion is that there is no danger, except 
from the sputum? 

A. So far as I know; that is my opinion. 

@. What is the general opinion of doctors ? 

A. I think that is the general opinion of doctors, other- 
wise the Board of Health would require absolute quarantine. 

(. Are they not inclined to do that when there are good 
facilities for handling cases of tuberculosis? Don’t they 
recommend it ? 

A. They have facilities for the care of all scarlet fever 
cases. They require quarantine for such cases, but on the 
other hand they allow them to stay in the home. 

Q. Under what conditions ? 

A. Of sufficient ability to maintain the quarantine. 
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Q. Provided they can isolate them and have one person 
attend them ? 

A. Yes, sir; but they don’t require that of tuberculosis 
cases. 


Q. But they do recommend the removal toa hospital ? 

A. In certain cases. 

Q. In what cases ? 

A. Inthe cases where the social condition is such that 
they would not take proper care of the sputum. 

@. What do you mean by social conditions? 

A. I mean their knowledge. 


Q. They would follow the instructions of the doctor? 

A. Well, the Board of Health physician goes around to see 
the cases of tuberculosis, and he makes up his mind whether 
they have intelligence enough to follow his instructions, or not. 

Q. In regard to that law on syphilis, doctor — sect. 48, 
chap. 75, says: (reading) “The inmate of a public charitable 
institution, or a prisoner in a penal institution, who is afflicted 
with syphilis shall be fortlwith placed under medical treat- 
ment, and if, in the opinion of the attending physician, it is 
necessary, he shall be isolated until danger of contagion 
has passed or the physician determines that his isolation is 
unnecessary.” 

A. That is what they do at Long Island. 

Q. Then they do admit it is contagious ? (Resumes read- 
ing.) ‘Tf, at the expiration of his sentence, he is afflicted 
with syphiliss in its contagious or infectious symptoms, or if, 
in the opinion of the attending physician of the institution or 
of such physician as the authorities thereof may consult, his 
discharge would be dangerous to public health, he shall 
be placed under medical treatment and cared for, as above 
provided, in the institution where he has been confined until, 
in the opinion of the attending physician, such symptoms 
have disappeared and his discharge will not endanger the 
public health.” According to that, they inferred, when they 
framed that statute law, or rather they considered that 
syphilis was contagious in certain stages. Will you not 
admit that? 

A. No; I believe that law was not framed by medi- 
eal men. 

(). This is instructions to the Board of Health? 

A. The use of that word “contagious” was used to 
cover the law. 

Cover what law ? 

Make the law conclusive. 
In regard to what? 

In regard to syphilis. 
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Q. Why do they frame that law without considering it — 
do you suppose they frame laws without some reason for 
doing it? 

A. My opinion is that syphilis is not a disease that 
would be conveyed from me to you, for example, as we 
sit here? 

Q. As you and I sit here. That is making it very 
broad. But, if we had occasion to use the same dishes, the 
same bathtub, the same cup to drink from, would there not 
at times be danger of syphilis being transferred from one to 
the other? Suppose the skin was broken on my lip, for 
instance, and I took a drink from the cup used by patients 
who had that disease, wouldn’t there be a danger ? 

A. Atcertain stages of the disease. I call that infec- 
tious and not. contagious. 

@. What do you mean? 

A. When the patient has the mucous patches in the 
mouth. 

@. Then you admit that it is infectious ? 

A. That is what I said. 

Q. What is the difference between the two? 

A. I think there is a great deal of difference. 

The word contagious might mean on a large scale, and 
infectious might mean on a small scale, and it might mean 
that it could be transferred from one to the other. 

A. I think there is a technical difference between the 
words. 4 

Q. You might explain. 

A. Imight cite cases of smallpox, measles, scarlet fever, 
which are supposed to be contagious. That is, they might 
go from you to me or from me to you through the air. 

(. Now you are not going to bunch them all in one, 
they are different in different cases, but if you will confine 
yourself to one particular case — 

A. Well, smallpox, for instance. I think if I had small- 
pox at a certain stage and you were sitting there and I here, 
you might get the smallpox from me if not vaccinated; but I 
think if I had syphilis there is no possible way, under like 
conditions, that you could get it. 

@. We have never made that contention. Do you mean 
if I were sitting here, and you sitting there—do you mean 
taking it from the man’s breath, or do you mean taking it 
from him after he had the chills? 

A. I should say it might be transferred at any time when 
he was acutely sick. 

Q. When? 
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A. From the first day down to the eighteenth or 
twentieth day. 

Q. That is the first day of his — 

A. Of his chill. 

Q. He may have had it some days before that? 

A. He may have had it breeding two or three weeks. 

Q. Dr. Magrath has told me two or three things about 
smallpox. I wonder if he is an authority? 

A. I guess he is. 

Q. In regard to scarlet fever, do you suppose that you 
sitting there and I sitting here, do you suppose I could catch 
the scarlet fever ? 

A. I think you could Now, typhoid fever, that is an 
infectious disease, but in every hospital the typhoid fever 
patients are not isolated. In the Massachusetts General 
Hospital and in the Boston City Hospital they are right in 
the ward with other patients. 

Q. Ihave seen them in private rooms? 

A. But in that case the discharges from the patient are 
taken care of as at Long Island. ‘The tuberculous discharges 
are taken away. 

I noticed there was a sickish smell when [ was there. 
That has nothing to do with the contagiousness of it. 
Suppose they were using the same vessel ? 

That is not considered dangerous. 

Then you would consider that it is infectious at 
times, that is— syphilis ? 

Yes, sir. 


e ELOISE W. CONSTANTINE — Sworn. 


epee 


ee 


(By Mrs. Lincoutn.) What is your full name? 
Eloise W. Constantine. 
What is your position at Long iia 7s 
Head matron in the women’s building. 
How long have you occupied that position, Miss Con- 
stantine’ ? 
Three years and a half. 
What was your position before ?_ 
I had charge of the sewing room and relief work. | 
How long have you been at Long Island altogether? 
Eight years. 
Then you were there before the time that the Boston 
Almshouse and Hospital was placed under the care of 
trustees ? 

A. -Yes. | 

Q. Have you seen any improvement in the condition of 
the women’s building under the management of the trustees? 


OPOore 
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Five Y 6Se 

@ Will you state to the committee what some of those 
improvements are? 

A. Well, there is a decided improvement in the food 
and clothing and the beds. They have replaced the straw 
beds and pillows with spring beds, pads and feather pillows. 
We also have better chairs; we have rocking chairs all 
through the house. 

Q. Do you have many complaints with regard to food? 

Pcie IN Os 

@. Have any suggestions ever been made to you by Mr. 
Dobbins in regard to the eee noe of the women’s 
department ? 

A. I never saw Mr. Dobbins before the investigation. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Speak a little louder so Mr. Dobbins 
can hear you. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) Did you have any conversa- 
tion with Mr. Murray while he was occupying the position 
of assistant superintendent of Long Island ? 

Aw Yes. 

@. Will you please state what it was ? 

A. Mr. Murray told me that he was to be the next 
superintendent; and he also told me he would stand up 
against the hospital; that there was too much hospital there ; 
that he would be more for the other buildings. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Who said that? 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — Mr. Murray. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Did you have a second con- 
versation with Mr. Murray ? 

Aeon es 

@. What was it? 

A. He told me that Dr. Cox had applied for the position. 
He asked me if I would speak in favor of him to the 
trustees — to Mrs. Lincoln. 

@ Did he say anything further in regard to the trustees? 

A. He told me he didn’t approve of the trustees; he 
thought the place would be run better under a commissioner. 

@. Under what? 

A. Under a commissioner. 

(The stenographer was requested to read the two last 
questions and answers for the benefit of the chairman, who 
did not hear. ) 

@. How many women have you in your charge at the 
women’s building ? 

A. At present? 

fs OR 
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One hundred and ninety-seven. 

Are those women, some of them, feeble ? 

Yes, a great many of them are feeble. 

Do you find any difficulty in getting the work of the 
women’s building done ? 

A. . Yes; we haven’ t enough of able-bodied women to do 
the work. 

(). Are there fewer able-bodied women than formerly ? 

A. Yes, I think there are. 

Q. If a woman is taken ill in the dormitory, is she 
transferred to the hospital ? 

Aes: 

@. Could you tell the committee a little bit about the 
classification in the women’s Deets where the old and 
feeble women are kept? 

A. We have an infirm ward for the old women, and it 
accommodates sixty-two women. ‘There are two wards, and 
they are all occupied so far as possible. ‘It is on the first 
floor. 

(J. I wish you would state to the committee about the 
difficulty of the meals in the women’s building, and how 
often do the tables have to be set for each meal ? 

A. We have to set the tables a third time; the dining- 
room only accommodates eighty women at a sitting. Of 
course, at the third time only a part of the table is occupied, 
but we have to set it three times when full? 

Do you have more in winter than in summer? 

Yes, a great deal. 

Where is the sewing-room in the women’s building? 
Since last November it has been in the basement. 
Why was it put in the basement? 

We needed a ward in the dormitory for the women to 
sleep i in; the increase in population made it necessary to put 
beds in there. 

@. Do you know the trustees had requested increased 
dining-room facilities; have you ever heard it discussed ? 

A. IJ have heard it discussed many times. 

(. What has been done in the laundry to make the work 
easier lately ? 

A. We have an extra laundress. 

Q. Can you tell the committee about the electric irons ? 

A. Yes, ma’am; we have new electric irons; I believe we 
have ten. 

(). Do you consider them safer than the stove ? 

A. s¥ es,- I “clo: 

(). Do the women like them better? 
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Yes, they like them better and can do more work. - 
Can you tell the committee what kind of work it is? 
The officers’ clothing is ironed there. 
And is it ironed by hand or in a mangle ? 
It is ironed by hand. 
Are the sheets, towels, etc., ironed on the mangle in 
the laundr y? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

@. How many matrons are employed under you, Miss 
Constantine, in the women’s building ? 

A. There are four day matrons — that is four assistants — 
and one night matron. 

Q. Is the night matron on duty all night ? 

A. From eight at night until seven in the morning. 

Q. So you think in case of any accident the people would 
be properly looked after in the night? 

A. Ihave every reason to think so. 

@. (By Councilman Conway.) Do I understand you to 


Orerer 


say you have never had any complaint about the food in the 


eight years you have been there? — 
AG tN. 
Mrs. Lincoun. — I asked if she had many complaints. 
The Witness. —I said not many complaints. 
@. (By Councilman Conway.) I understood her to 


say she had none. How is it you happened to have this talk 


about Major Murray going to be superintendent of tke institu- 
tion, ete. ? 

A. He came into the building and he spoke about the 
improvements, and he told me he was to be superintendent ; 
that he came with that understanding. 

vm Q. That he was to be the superintendent ? 

_A. The next superintendent. 

“Q. That was while he was assistant superintendent that 
he had this talk with you? 

A; . Yes, ‘sir. 

Q. How long had you known the tan jor? 

A. Ithink he had been there perhaps two months. 

Q. That was the first time you were acquainted with him 
when he came on the island? 

(AN re) €8. 

Q. What reason did he have for See you to speak to 
the trustees for him? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Evidently he thought you were very friendly with 
the trustees ? 

A. I don’t know what he thought. 
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Q. It looked like it, if he asked you to speak for him. 

A. He asked me if I would speak in his favor. 

@. It seems rather pecuhar—to me at least, I don’t 
know how it would seem in your case — for a man you had 
known only a month to repose such confidence in you as 
to ask you that when you had not known him longer than 
that. What did you tell him? 

A. Isaid I didn’t think I would have any influence in 
that direction. 

Q. What did he say then? 

A. He said I might in the way of conversation when 
talking with the trustees. 

Q. Did you say you would? 

AGTrINO, 

Q. What final answer did you give? 

A. Itold him I did not think I would have any chance 
to say anything. 

Q. Did you say there has been an improvement in the 
clothing since you have been there ? 

es: 

Q. In what way ? 

A. The women have better clothing, flannel underskirts 
for winter, woollen stockings for winter, and those obliged to 
go out of the building have overshoes. 

Q. Wasn’t that the usual clothing during the winter be- 
fore ? 

A. No. 

Q. What did they have before ? 

A. They had shoes and stockings — they wore cotton 
stockings the year round. They had no flannel skirts and 
no overshoes for any women even those who worked outside 
of the building. They had cotton clothing through the win- 
ter, just the same as they wore all the year round. 

Q. They had cotton underclothing all the year round ? 

A. Yes, winter and summer. 

(). And had no change when cold weather came ? © 

A= NO Rix: 

(). And didn’t have it until Mrs. Lincoln became chair- 
man of the Board of ‘Trustees ? 

A. No—TI said until since there was a board of trustees 
to take charge of the institution. 

Q. You don’t know anything about the clothing for the 
men? You don’t know whether there was any improvement 
in that? You speak only of the women. 

A. Iam speaking only of the women’s building. 

Q. (By Councilman JoRDAN.) Miss Constantine, re- 


ae 
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garding the night matron, does she make a patrol of the 
building the same as they do in the institution building? 

A. Yes, she goes around through the building once every 
night and winds up the electric clock. 

Q@. Is she in communication with the night officer of the 
institution ? 

A. He calls, I believe, every two hours at the window of 
the building. 

Q. During the night? 

Wee LY eS, Bir, 

Q. Do you remember when they built the sunhouse 
opposite your dormitory ? 

Eiger” Y ES: 

Q. Do you remember who the carpenter was who did the 
work ? 
Two carpenters, Mr. Whalen and Mr. Cochrane. 
Did Whalen work on that? 
Yes, sir. 
Do you know what he did? 
He worked there all the while. 
(By the CHAIRMAN.) What is your position on the 


OFPeror 


island ? 


A. Iam head matron in the women’s building. 

Q. How long have you been that? 

A. Three years and a half. 

Q. How long have the Board of Trustees been organ- 
ized ? 

A. Six years, I believe. 


Mrs. Lincotn. —She gave two answers — head matron 
three years and a half, and she had been on the island eight 
years. 

Q. How long have you been on the island? 

A. Eight years. 

Q. What part of the institution is called the dormitory 
—-is that the one on the women’s side? 

That is the women’s building ? 

The entire building ? 

Yes. 

How many women inmates are there on an average? 
At the present time ? 

On an average, at any time? 

We average about 200. . 

. How long is the dining-room there—how large a 
room is it ? 

A. The dining-room will accommodate eighty at a time. 

(. What is the area of the room? 

A. I don’t know. 


OPOPOro>r 
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A. I don’t know; we have five tables. 

Q. How many at a table? 

A. Eight women sit at a side. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — The tables go across the room. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Do the tables occupy all 
the room there ? 

A. There ig just room enough to walk around when the 
women are seated ? 

How long is the room ? 

I have never measured it; I don’t know its size. 
How many can be seated at one meal? 

Highty. 

How many times are the tables set for a meal? 

Three times. 

Have you ever asked for increased dining-room 
accommodations ? 

A. Yes; I have. 

Q. How many times? 

A. I don’t know how many times; I have asked a num- 
ber of times. 

@. When did you ask first. 

A. Iasked last year. 

@. Was that the first time? 

A. I don’t remember whether the first; but I remember 
siAnpeaee asking for it last year. 

Whom did you ask? 

The superintendent. 

Dr. Hartwell ? 

I asked Dr. Rainey first, and then Dr. Parent 
How long ago was Dr. Ranney there ? 

He was there in 1901. I believe he got through 
Janu ore 1902. 

Q. Then you asked before a year ago? 

A. Iasked before he went away. 

@. What did they tell you in regard to your request for 
larger accommodations ? 

A. They promised to recommend it and have it done. 

Q. Do you know whether they recommended it? 

A. I know he did. 

Q. To whom? 

A. To the trustees. I heard them talking about it; I 
don’t know whether Dr. Ranney recommended it, but Dr. 
Hartwell did, as he came in talking with the Trustees in my 
presence. 


OFOPOPre 
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Q. How long ago was it? 
A. In the spring of his administration as superintendent. 
@. When did he come? 
ie eli LOO. 
Q. <A year ago last spring this conversation took place? 
A. Yes, a year ago last spring. 
@. Have you always had sufficient bowls and dishes to 
supply the demand there ? 
ee, Yes: 
-Q. A sufficient number of bowls ? 
Axe 5). 68: 


Q. Was there ever a complaint that there was not a 
sufficient number of bowls to supply the demand ? 

ee) NO! 

@. You say you can only serve eighty at a time ? 

A. Only eighty at a time. 

@. Wasn’t there a particular time you had just eighty 
bowls to use there ? 

A. Idon’t remember a time there was only eighty. Of 
course, they are broken frequently and we replenish them. 

@. How many do you usually have? 

A. I try to have 160 at a time, and like to have that, 
because it does not necessitate the washing of dishes 
between. 

Q. Do you always keep 160? 

A. No, I don’t always. 

@. What was the least number you have ever had? 

A. I don’t know, but there has been a time that we have 
not had that number. 

@. Do you think you have ever gone as low as 100 ? 

A. I think perhaps we have. 

@. Would your second table have to wait? 

A. They would have to wait until the dishes were washed 
and the food served. 

Q. That would make a delay in serving the tea or 
coffee ? 

A. They have tea all the time. 

Q. It has been said there has been a great deal of con- 
fusion, this limited OeSD ORLY of dishes, and setting the three 
tables / ? 

A. The women know when meal times come, and the 
same women sit at the first table at breakfast, dinner and 
supper, and the second table have the same women. 

@. Any particular ones go first ? 

A. The custom is that those who work go to the first 
table, and the infirmary women always go in the last, 
because they have to be helped in. 
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Q. Who cooks the meals at the dormitory ? 

A. I beg pardon? 

Q. Who cooks the meals at the dormitory ? 

A. The cooking is done by one of the inmates, a man, 
and there is a matron superintends it. 

Q. He is just assigned to that duty without pay ? 

A. Just assigned to that duty. — 

. Do you ever find any difficulty in obtaining help for 
this kind of work over there, such as cooking? 

A. If there was difficulty, I suppose it was in the other; 
I have always had a man in the kitchen. 

@. Had he experience as a cook before coming there? 

A. He had been in the institution kitchen. 

Q. What is his name? 

A. Edward Quinlan. 

@. Have you recently arranged the clothes’ room down 
there ? 

A. Do you mean where the inmates’ clothing is kept? 

(Aue Qe 

A. Their old clothing — yes. 

Q. Is the arrangement better than the old one? 

A. I like it better. 

@. Well, who suggested that? 

A. Id» not know who suggested it, but the work was 
superintended by Major Murray when he was there. 

@. Have there been benches put in the main hall of the 
dormitory ? 

A. Benches? There have been four seats putin; I don’t 
know as you could call them benches. There is a seat in 
each corner and around each post. 

Do you know who put them in there? 

The carpenters. 

Who suggested it? 

The order was given by Mr. Murray. 

Can you tell us how many women inmates are able to 


= 
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How many are able to work? 
To do work. 
To do any kind of work? 
Yes. 
I should think of our present number there are per- 
haps seventy-five able to do light work — very light. 
@. Out of 197 the’ balance are not able to work? 
Aint ¥es: 
(. What do you consider ight work ? 
A. Dusting the stairs, washing dishes, making their own 
beds that they sleep in. 
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(). What is the nature of the trouble those patients have 
who are sick? 

A. They are not sick. I should say it was old age in 
most cases. ? 

Q. About what proportion of them are afflicted with old 
age ? 

ae Some of them are cripples, weak, with crutches, and 
others are partially paralyzed. 

@. Maybe you misunderstood me. You don’t mean to 
say that those women who are crippled and use crutches are 
doing work ? 

A. Those are the ones not able to work. 

Q. The ones able to work are — 

A. There is nothing the matter with them except they 
are old. | 

@. In pretty good bodily health? 

A. They are very well. 

Q. How many women are employed doing work in this 
laundry in the basement? 

A. At the present time we have three. 

@. Are they inmates or otherwise? 

A. We have three paid help and three inmates. 

@. You have six altogether ? 

A. We have six altogether. 

@. What do the paid women do? 

A. Generally ironing of starched clothes — general iron- 
ing, as far as they can. 

Q. What do the inmates do? 

A. They iron the plain clothing. 

Q. What kind of ironing? 

A. Aprons, pocket handkerchiefs, nurses’ aprons, etc. 

Q. Do you find it very difficult to procure women to do 
that work down there? 

A. I find it pretty hard to get women able to do it. 

Q. Why do they object— you have seventy-five able- 
bodied women there ? 

A. We have not seventy-five able to work in the laundry 
— that is, hard work. 

Q. How many are able to work there? 

A. Three; that is all I consider able, that I am willing 
to have in the laundry at present. 

And they object to it? 

Those three have not objected to it. 

I asked you if you had trouble procuring workers ? 

It is difficult procuring, because we haven’t got them. 
Do these women object to it? 

I do not know that these women have. 
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Q. What hours do they work? 

A. From eight o’clock in the morning until eleven, and 
from one o’clock in the afternoon until four. 

Q. Every day? 

A. They don’t work Saturdays nor Tuesday afternoons. 

@. They have two half days off in the week. Is all the 
. clothing of the doctors and nurses done in that laundry, Miss. 
Constantine ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you ever find yourself rushed up there with work 
so that you cannot do the work with the amount of help you 
have ? 


ee 


Yes, sometimes we do not get the work all done. 

You say you have electric irons down there ? 

We have now. 

How long have you had them ? 

They were put in last winter. 

Did you ask ever for them before you got them ? 

Not very rong before we got them. 

How long? 

Well I asked for them last winter; I don’t remember 
ther I asked for them before or not. 

Whom did you ask? 

The superintendent. 

Dr. Hartwell? 

Yes, sir. 

You don’t know when you did ask him first? 

No; I do not remember. 

Who procured them ? 

I beg pardon — 

Who got them eventually ? 

Dr. Hartwell promised them and I presume he got 
them — he got them before he went away; they were put in 
last winter. 

Q. What time last winter were they put in? 

A. Irather think that work was done in February; I 
won't say positively as I don’t remember. 

@. What has been the quality of the food served in the 
dormitory as a rule, Miss Constantine ? 

A. It is good. 

Q. Did you ever have any complaint about it? 

A. Yes, occasionally we have had complaints. 

Q. What was the nature of the complaints, the quantity 
or the quality ? 

A. Well people get tired of eating sometimes the same 
kinds of food. But the complaints have never been serious ; 
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we have never had difficulty in that line; the bill of fare has 
been changed and something else substituted. 

Q. The complaint seems to be more on account of the 
lack of variety rather than the quantity or the quality ? 

A. Yes; the sameness of the food. 

Q. As a rule, when you make suggestions or ask for 
improvements, do you have your requests granted very 
promptly, or do you wait some little time ? 

A. That depends upon what I ask for; anything in the 
line of repairs I usually get, but any improvement or change 
in the same line I usually have to wait for. 

Q. To what do they attribute the cause of delay in 
getting those improvements ? 

I don’t know as it was ever explained to me. 

What particular improvements did you ask for ? 

I asked to have the dining-room enlarged. 

Whom did you ask ? 

The superintendent. 

What did he say ? 

He said he would lke to have it done and would 
recommend it to the trustees. 

(). When was that? 

A. Iasked it of Dr. Ranney and Dr. Hartwell, as super- 
intendent ? 

@. Did you ever ask a second time of those two 
gentlemen ? 

A. We often spoke of it when he has been in there; I 
asked to have it enlarged and he thought it would be better. 

@. Did he ever explain why he could not comply with 
your request ? 

A. Ialways understood it was or lack of funds. 

Q. (By Councilman JORDAN.) You have stated here 
that you never saw Mr. Dobbins at all until this investi- 
gation. I would like to ask you in regard to the other 
trustees ; do you see the other trustees, so as to know them? 

A. Yes, I knew the other trustees. 

Q. Do they visit your building frequently ? 

A. Some of them do, yes. 

@. Have you any idea why it is that we have had no 
witnesses or complaints from your dormitory — or rather, 
from the female portion of the inhabitants of Long Island? 

A. No, I do not know. 

Q. Could you attribute it to the fact that Major Murray 
did not have access to that department as much as to the 
others ? 

Alderman Nouan. —I object. I don’t think that is a fair 
question to ask. I believe the simple reason we haven’t had 
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any complaint from that department of the institution is 
because I myself and others thought’ it would be better 
judgment not to have these women come up before us, and 
we have not asked them. 

Mr. Dopsins. —I can put in some complaints, and very 
stiff ones, if you desire it. I have received one this morning, 
by a woman who was pounded in the room there. 

Councilman JORDAN. — Why didn’t you put them in? 

Mr. Dospprns. — I didn’t want to ancrease the expense to 
the City of Boston — we have proof enough. 

Councilman JORDAN. — From the testimony and from the 
inquiries I have made from the different officers of Long 
Island, I have been unable to find a man there who knew 
Mr. Dobbins until this investigation was instituted, and I 
thought it was in justice to the public and to the city that 
they should know this peculiar state of affairs. It seems 
peculiar that Mr. Dobbins should prefer these charges — 

Mr. Dossins. — and prove them. 

Councilman JORDAN. — should take such an interest in 
this matter in such a short time; and if he is not the insti- 
gator of these charges I should like to find out who is. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Did anybody ever speak to 
you in regard to coming here to testify ? 

Yes. 

Who? 

Mrs. Lincoln. 

When did that conversation take place? 

Since the investigation. 

How often has it occurred ? 

I beg pardon. 

How often has it occurred ? 

The conversation about the — once. 

About coming here to testify ? 

Once. 

How long ago was it? 

I don’t remember the day, but since the last hearing 
ong Island. 

Did you have any conversation with her since then ? 

Yes, I saw Mrs. Lincoln this morning. 

Did you see her Saturday ? 

No. 

Were you in the hall here Saturday ? 

No. 

You didn’t meet her outside? 

No —I was here Friday. 

Did you have any conversation with her Friday in 
regard to the investigation ? 
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A. Yes. 
Q. When did you first learn that you were coming to 
. testify at this investigation ? 

A. Mrs. Lincoln came and asked me if I was willing to 
testify. 

(. Did she at any time tell you what the questions were 
that she was going to ask of you? 

She did this morning. 

You say there are 197 women with a night matron ?. 
Yes. 

Are there any nurses on duty? 

Not in our building. 

Is there any assistant at all with the night matron ? 
There is an inmate, a woman who sits up with her. 
What does that woman do during the day ? 

She sleeps. 

Is she called upon very often to take care of any 
women in that building? 

A. If there is anything needed. 

@. Do you know whether there is a need very often or 
not? 

A. Well, there are certain things needed; perhaps a 
woman wants a drink of water, or wants to be assisted to the 
toilet. 

Q@. So there are two on duty at night for 197 women ? 

fa es -Y BS: 

Q. How many superintendents have they had upon the 
island during the last six years ? 

A. How many superintendents ? 

ea Cen: 

A. I think I shall have to count them in order to know. 
Dr. Wentworth was there six years ago, succeeded by Mr. 
Hopkins, Dr. Ranney, Dr. Hartwell and Dr. Cox. 

{). Well — Dr. Cox — he is not superintendent now? 

A. Well, he is superintending the island; I believe he is 
recognized as superintendent. 

Q. So that is five superintendents in six years? Do you 
know how many assistant superintendents there have been in 
S1X years? 

A. I believe Mr. Condon, Mr. Clarke,- Dr. Hartwell and 
Dr. Wilkins. 

Q. Was Dr. Cox assistant at any time ? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Isn’t he to-day ? 

A. At present he is. 

(. That makes another one; that makes six assistant 
Superintendents in six years. 
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I should think it Was five. 


@. Including Dr. Cox ? 

AteeY £5: 
- Q. Did you mention Major Murray in giving that list ? 

A. It slipped my mind — Major Murray. 

(). Now there must be six ? 

A. Six, counting Dr. Cox; I was counting him as 
superintendent. 

Q. Do you know of any reason for such a frequent 


change of superintendents and assistant superintendents ? 

Avo Nos | 

Q. ° Did you ever hear of any complaint of any of them? 

A. I don’t remember that I did. 

@. Did you understand what the cause of these fre- 
quent changes was ? 

A. I don’t know that Iever questioned it. 

@. It never attracted your attention ? 

A. It never concerned me. 

Q. Do you know how many first medical officers have 
been on the island during the six years ? 

A. No, I could not tell you. 

(). You said the women liked to work in the laundry 
better than they used to, and do more of it? 

A. Yes, they can accomplish more in the same time. 

@. And the more they can do the better they like it? 

A. Itis easier work with the electric irons setting at 
hand all the time and they don’t have to go after them. 

Q. Will you tell us what class of work these paid laun- 
dresses do? 

A. They iron shirts and collars for the doctors and 
officers; they iron shirtwaists and general starched clothing. 

Q. Do they do any work for the nurses ? 

A. Yes, their aprons, uniforms and their underwear. 

@. So the inmates take care of laundering the inmates’ 
clothing, and the hired laundresses take care of the officers’ ? 

A. The inmates’ washing is done over at the steam 
laundry, and the launderer has charge of that. 

Q. When I was there one day I noticed the man who was 
making tea had it boiling. Do you have charge of that? 

A. There is a matron has charge of that. 

Q@. Is she under you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know that they boil the tea there for a great 
length of time ? 

A. No, they don’t boil the tea for a great length of time, 
but they let it come to a boil. 
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Q. Is that what you mean — boil a long time? 

A. The tea is put into the boiler twenty minutes before 
it is served. 

@. The steam is turned on and it is boiled ? 

A. It is allowed to come to a boil and then the steam is 
turned off. 

Q. When I was there it was boiling ten minutes at least. 

A. Perhaps it was done unintentionally. 
~Q. Did you ever notice it boiling any other times than 


the day we were down there? 


A. I have never heard any complaints about its being 
boiled. 

Q. Because the people don’t know whether it has been 
boiled or not? 
There is a matron who looks after it. 
Do you consider that tea should be allowed to boil? 
I think it should come to the boiling point. 
Shouldn’t it be allowed to settle — to steep. 
Yes; turn the heat on and let it set there. 
(By Alderman NoLAN.) Miss Constantine, what are 
your hours of labor? 

A. Hours of labor, well the women that work in the 
laundry ? — 

Q. I mean yours, your own hours, what hours are you 
on duty? 

A. From half-past six in the morning until eight at 
night, and I am called in the night when needed. 

@. Can you tell us if there are any feeble-minded people 
in the dormitory down there ? 

A. Yes, there are. 

Q. About how many ? 

A. What do you mean by feeble-minded — do you mean 
idiots, or weak-minded from old age? 

Q. Idiots are not exactly what I mean, but people not in 
their right mind ? 

A. Perhaps there are a dozen people who are noticeably 
weak-minded. 

@. You have a dozen? 

A. Possibly; I am not saying we have a dozen, but just 
about that. 
To the best of your knowledge ? 
Yes, to the best of my knowledge. 
Do you find them hard to control ? 
We have no unmanageable cases at present. 
When did you? 
We have had charge at different times of some that 
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would develop into unmanageable cases. They are taken 
away. 

Q. Was there ever any attempt to transfer those you 
have now to any other institution, to your knowledge ? 

A. I cannot tell you about that; I really don’t know. 

Q. Did you ever hear that there was? 

A. The superintendent could tell you. I think we had 
one young woman they are trying to transfer. 

Q. How long have they been trying? 

A. She has been there since the last of October. 

@. I imagine the superintendent would be better qualified 
to tell, or the head doctor; but I didn’t know but that you 
had some knowledge of the affair, being there all the time. 
They are under your charge ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. If there were any reports made about it, they would 
come from you? 

A. Ihave reported those cases. ‘The first medical officer 
makes daily visits to our people, and anything we want his 
attention called to I speak to him about it. 

Q. They have not removed this patient yet? 

A. No, sir; we still have her. 

Q. What was the reason for removing her? 

A. I believe she is an idiot. I believe that is the class 
she comes under. 

Q. (BytheCHarrMAN.) Are there any women receiving 
medical attention ? 

A. In our building? 

Q. Yes. 

A.» OS: 

@. What was the nature of their illness ? 

A. Well, we have some chronic rheumatism cases that 
get treatment. We have, I believe, five women that have. 
ulcers, and then we have several who receive treatment for 
indigestion and various things such as that. 

Q. How many of these women who are able to work 
are receiving treatment ? 

A. Quite frequently some of the women that work have 
the headache and some indisposition, and they see the 
doctor. 

Q. Are there any women receiving treament for any dis- 
eases that would be liable to become contagious ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

@. How many women do you have washing dishes after 
each meal ? 

A. We have five; sometimes six; it depends upon how 
many women we have. 
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@. How many dishes do you use at each table ? 

A. We have eighty women sit at the first two tables; 
the third table varies. Each woman has a plate, a bowl, a 
knife, fork, spoon ; at supper they have a sauce dish, and at 
dinner quite frequently, peppers, salts, and vinegar bottles, 
and so forth. 7 

Q. How long does it take to wash the dishes? 

A. I cannot tell you exactly, but it takes about two 
hours to serve it —not so long for breakfast or supper. 

Q. When do you begin? 

A. At quarter-past eleven. 

Q. So the last table is set at quarter-past one? 

A. All through at quarter-past one. 

Q. Through eating ? 

A. Through eating, and usually cleaned up at two 


Q. What time is your breakfast in the morning? 
A. The first breakfast is at six-thirty. 

Q. Does it take two hours to get through that ? 
fe No: 

Q. .What time does it take? 

A. ‘They’re usually through their breakfast at a quar- 
ter to eight, sometimes earlier. 
Q. So that from quarter to eight in the morning to quar- 
ter past one in the afternoon they don’t have anything to 

eat at all if they come in at the last table ? 

A. They usually have milk served in the forenoon to 
the women in the infirmary. 

Q. Do they as a general thing eat at those tables ? 

A. They eat at the third table. 

Q. How many women have you got in the infirmary ? 

A. At present we have about — I think — forty-five. I 
am not sure of the number. We can only accommodate 
sixty-two in the infirmary. 

Q. So that forty-five out of 197 get milk — get it every 
morning ? 

A. Every day in the infirmary, and some few outside. 

Q. A few? 

A. Those whom the doctor thinks it is necessary should 
have it. 

Q. Not all of them ? 

A. Not all, no. 

Q. (By Councilman JORDAN.) You have mentioned 
that the doctor called at the dormitory once a day. If 
occasion arises can you obtain medical assistance at any 
time ? 


A. I can. 
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Q. (By Mr. Dossrns.) In what condition were the bath- 
rooms and closets last year ? 

A. What has been their condition? Some of them have 
been in good condition and some out of repair, I cannot say 
for a year, but for some time they were. 

Q. How many of them in good condition? 

A. We had three we were unable to use; one perhaps for 
two months, two perhaps for six months — three water- 
closets. 

@. How many do you have in all? 

A. We have twelve for the use of the inmates in all. 

Q. In the dormitory ? 

A. For the use of the women upstairs in the wards. We 
have two in the basement besides. 

In good condition ? 

Yes. 

Those in the bathroom; what condition were they in? 
What bathroom ? 

In the women’s toilet-room ? 

That is what Iam speaking about. We had nine in 
good condition and three out of repair, so as to be locked up 
and we could not use them. 

Q. How long were they locked up? 

A. Two were locked up four or five months. 

@. And did you report them? 

A. I don’t know as that was the correct length of time 
but I should judge that was it. 

Q. So that since last fall up to recently they have not 
been in good condition ? 

A. It was not last fall— some time in the middle of win- 
ter until a short time ago, when the repairs were made. ‘The 
repairs were made since Dr. Cox has been in charge. 

Q. Say, about last November, they were in good condition 
at that time ? 

A. Ithinkthey were. ~- : 

Q. Do you know whether they were or not ? 

A. They were all so that we could use them. One 
needed re-packing, but we could still use it. 

Did you make complaint about them ? 
Certainly ; I asked to have them repaired. 
When did you make the first complaint ? 
As soon as they were out of repair. 
When was that, please ? 

I don’t remember exactly the time. 
Whom did you complain to? 

Dr. Hartwell. 

What was done about it? 
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A. He said he would have them attended to. 

Q. Did he have them attended to? 

A. He had the plumber come there and look at them. 
‘They were repaired several times by the engineer there, but 
the repair would not last and he said it was out of his line 
of work, and, therefore, it was necessary to have a plumber 
from the city. 

@. How long did that go on? 

A. I think it was perhaps four months, possibly five; they 
‘were repaired since Dr. Cox took charge. 

Q. Out of repair four or five months —is that right ? 

“A. Ishould think so; I cannot say positively, because I 
don’t remember just the length of time. 

Q. Did that make a little trouble in the dormitory ? 

A. Not necessarily any trouble, but some inconvenience. | 
We still had closets to use. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — These questions were not in the direct 
examination. I think this was not brought out in the direct 
testimony. | 

The CHAIRMAN. — It was not brought out in the direct. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I should be very glad if that rule had 
not been so rigidly followed, but I was not allowed to ask 
questions like this. 

Q. (By Mr. Doxppins.) Now as regards the laundry, 
how many inmates work down in that laundry ? 

A. Three. 

Q. How many days in the week do they work? 

A. They work Monday and Tuesday forenoons, Thurs- 
day and Friday and Saturday forenoons, and Wednesday 
forenoon they go over to the other laundry and wash. 

@. Now, down in this laundry, the work that is done 
there is what? What class of work? 

A. Ironing. 

Q. For whom ? 

A. For the officers. 

Q. For the officers; that is, they do the shirts for the 
officers ? 

A. Shirts, collars, cuffs and the clothing for the nurses 
and matrons. 

Q. Neckties? 

A. Well, I don’t know whether they have neckties 
washed or not. 

Q: They do it all? 

A. They do. 

Q. Do any other kind of work down there except for 
the officers ? 
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A. They iron the white aprons and the gingham aprons. 
for the inmates down there. 

@. Who do you have for assistant there for yourself ? 

A. Whom dolI have? What do you mean? Whom do. 
I leave in charge while away? Mrs. Bateman is first 
assistant. 

Who do you have to do your errands ? 

To do my errands ? 

Yes, around through the building? 

What kind of errands? I usually do them myself. 
Whom do you send from your office ? 

Do you mean send for the mail and other messages ? 
Yes. 

An inmate. 

What class of an inmate is that? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I object to that as not brought out in 
the direct examination. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You had better confine yourself to 
questions — 

Mr. Dossrns.—I am not a lawyer and I cannot tell 
just what to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You can interrogate the witness from 
the answers she gave to Mrs. Lincoln’s questions. 

Mr. Dossins. — She spoke about the service of inmates — 
their work. I want to find out about the work they do. If 
they are talking about the laundry, I want to find out about. 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. — When you were presenting your side: 
of the case you might have examined Miss Constantine. 
Mrs. Lincoln has not asked about that, and you might just. 
~as well confine yourself to Mrs. Lincoln’s line of questioning. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Miss Constantine, in regard to the 
inmates there, is there a man named Whalen there ? 

A. I beg pardon. 

@. Did I understand you to say that was the name? 

A. Isaid Edward Quinlan. 

Q. What kind of a looking man is he? 

A. What kind of a looking man is he? He is quite — 
well, he is an ordinary looking man; wears a mustache,. 
medium complexion, I should think; perhaps a man fifty 
years of age, I don’t know. 

Q. Is that the man who generally takes charge of making 
tea downstairs ? 

A a en 

(. Do you consider him an intelligent man? 

Bey 68% 
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Q. Do you think he ought to be a pretty good Judge 
of tea ? 

A. I think he is. 

@. Do you know whether he is or not? 

A. No; I don’t know whether he is or not. 

Q. In regard to these closets that Mr. Dobbins has 
asked you about; you said that two were out of oider for 
two months, and two were out of order for six months? 

A. I don’t think I said that. 

Q. I put it down just as you testified, I think. 

A. I said that one was out of order perhaps two months, 
and two perhaps four or five months. 

@. Do you know what was the matter with them ? 

A. One was broken by accident; a woman let something 
fall on it and broke it; and the other two, the plumber told 
me needed packing, if you know what that is — they leaked. 
They were closed up and not used for that time ? 
Yes; we locked them. | 
Does that include the two in the basement ? 

No; those were extra. 

Fourteen altogether in the building? 

Sixteen altogether—two not for the use of the 
inmates. 

Q. So you have about fourteen in all for the 197 
inmates ? 

Aco 1es. 

Q. Are they all in good working order at present ? 

A... Yes: 

@. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) I forgot to ask you, Miss Con- 
stantine, if you have occasion to call a doctor in the night, 
do you have any difficulty in getting one? 

A. None, whatever, at any hour. 

@. Then you think the medical assistance there is as 
prompt and efficient as it should be? 

A. I do—TI have not seen any reason to complain. 

(J. How many persons do you think the seats will accom- 
-modate placed in the lower hall by Major Murray ? 

A. Well, the seats in the corner will comfortably accom- 
modate three people on each seat, but four can sit on them ; 
‘they are rounded off that way (indicating) and the fourth 
person would be crowded. 

Q. Something was said about linen; I would like to ask 
you about that linen closet —is there one there ? 

A. Yes, or a wardrobe. 

@. Which Major Murray provided ? 
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Q. Major Murray testified you were in need of that for 
years, or wanted it for years ; was there.such a deficiency for 
years ? 

A. That was up in the new ward used for a sewing-room 
until November. When the sewing-room was moved the 
wardrobe was moved down in the basement. Then we 
asked for a new one. 

Then you didn’t need it for years? 

We hadn’t asked for it because it was not needed. 
You say you have a nurse for dressings ? 

What? 

Is there a woman for that? 

The dressings are done every day. 

Where ? ; 

In the basement there—din the out-patient room 
where the medicines are dispensed. 

(. Can-you tell me also whether the women iron their 
own clothing sometimes ? 

A. Yes, some of them are able to. I don’t count those 
in the laundry help, because it is extra work. 

Q. I would like to ask you if you can fix the date, 
approximately, when Major Murray told you there was _ too 
much hospital ? 

A. No, I cannot. 

Q. About how long after he came there do you think 
that was ? 

A. Perhaps about two months. 

Q. (By Councilman JoRDAN.) Miss Constantine, what 
would happen if it was necessary to remove a patient from 
your building to the hospital during the night ? 

A. She would be removed. Ihave known of cases where 
a doctor came over himself and brought an orderly with him, 
and brought a patient to the hospital in the night. Usually 
the orderly would. 

(. How would she be carried over? 

A. Ona stretcher. I have known Drs. Cox and O’Brien 
to carry a woman to the hospital on a stretcher in the night. 

Q. (By Councilman BrapieEy.) There is an old lady 
down there who carries messages — she is kind of paralyzed — 
do you think she is fit to carry messages ? 

A. A paralyzed woman ? 

Q. Yes, I saw her. pass through the hospital ? 

A. I don’t know of any paralyzed woman. 

Q. She is an old lady who goes sort of one-sided ? 

A. She is not paralyzed. I have an old lady to send the 
mail and bring it back. 
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Q. Does she ever carry any messages ? 

A. She never carries any verbal messages — never. 

Q. (By Councilman JORDAN.) Can you describe Josie’s 
condition — that is the person they are speaking of, I think? 

A. No, I cannot describe it. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoutn.) I would like to ask if Josie 
enjoys it? 

A. Very much indeed. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Is she an intelligent peison? 

A. No, I don’t think she would be called intelligent; 
still she is in a degree. 

(. How old is she? 

A. Weare not sure about her age; she is perhaps fifty. 

(. Is she a little demented ? 

A. No, she is childish, and has always been. I was au- 
thorized by Dr. Hartwell to send her on errands. He told 
me it was good for her to be out in the air, and she is capa- 
ble of doing it. 

@. For conveying your messages to all the departments 
of the island ? 

A. Yes, she carries the mail bags over — carries the mail 
and takes written messages over to the institution building. 

@. Do any of the messages ever go wrong. 

A. I don’t know anything she has handled did. 

(@. Do you consider a person who is demented the proper 
one to handle the United States mail? 

A. It is locked upin a box. She just carries the box from 
the hospital office to the receiving room. 

Q. What sort of a box? 

A. A box that long, that wide, and that tall Gandicating). 

— Q. What does she do with it? 

A. She carries it from the office of the hospital — the 
front office — and brings it back after the mail is put in. 


(At 1 o'clock the hearing took a recess until 2 P.M.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 3 O’CLOCK, 
AUGUST 24, 1903. 

The CHAIRMAN. -—- The committee will please come to 
order. . 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I would lke to state that I have here 
an affidavit from Dr. Councilman, saying that that letter is 
his own letter, and he would be glad to have it read. I 
should like to read the letter, if it be acceptable to you, at 
this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Be AWhich letter ? 
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Mrs. Lincoutn.— The letter which is addressed to the 
committee and signed by Dr. Councilman. I have here a 
copy of the letter. I asked him if it was signed before a jus- 
tice of the peace, and he sent us the letter, which I have. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Whom is the letter addressed to ? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — It is addressed to the committee. I 
did my very best to have Dr. Councilman present, as you 
requested, but he was not here. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I think that, as-it is addressed to the 
committee, Mrs. Lincoln, the committee ought to take the 
letter and consider it in executive session, and I will eall a 
meeting of the committee to-morrow, at half-past twelve, 
and, in executive session, I will present the committee with 
the letter, as we did in the other cases, and will vote whether 
we will accept it or not. 

Alderman NoLan.— It is a question for the committee to 
decide. Do I understand it is a letter for the committee ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — It is addressed to the committee. 

Alderman NoLaAn. — How can the committee take action 
on something we do not know anything about until we take 
the letter and peruse it? 

The CHAIRMAN. — I think the proper thing would have 
been for Dr. Councilman to have addressed the letter to the 
chairman, or to the committee itself, and that then the com- 
mittee could have acted upon it. 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — You said to bring it in at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I said to wait till you presented your 
side of the case, before you presented it; I had hoped you 
would give me the letter. As Dr. Councilman did not send 
the letter to me personally I did not care whether I saw it or 
not, and at that time I allowed you to keep it, although 
the proper way would have been for the doctor to address 
it to the committee, and the chairman would have presented 
it to the committee, and then we could have given it the 
consideration necessary. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — If you will remember, sir, the letter was 
once presented to you, and was presented by me to you, as it 
was enclosed to me to be given to you. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I will accept it and present it to the 
committee in executive session, and they can consider the 
matter and find out whether it should be admitted as an ex- 
hibit or not. 

Alderman NoLAN.— Inasmuch as the letter is addressed 
to the committee it should become the property of. the com- 
mittee to take action on in executive session. We have no 
copies of the letter, and without we have the letter we can- 
not do anything about it. 
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Mrs. Lincoun. — Dr. Councilman is a member of the 
visiting staff of the City Hospital, and well known in Bos- 
ton; he is a man who has appeared before you, and is a 
man of prominence in the profession, and is also a member of 
the Long Island staff. 

Alderman Nouan. —I consider the letter belongs to us, 
and not to anybody else. 

Mrs. Lrycoitn. — As it is m the form of an affidavit isn’t 
it then a part of the evidence in the case ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Not without consideration on the 
part of the committee in the first place. We do not know 
what is in the letter yet, and unless we know and consider it 
I do not think it is fair to haveit. The committee must con- 
sider all the letters before they are admitted. 

Alderman NoLAN. — Has that letter left your possession 
since*you received it? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — No, sir. 

Alderman Nouan. — Then the letter did not go back to 
Dr. Councilman ? 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — This affidavit is on the same sheet; 
it is attached to it. 

Alderman NoLan.— You did not originally have the 
letter ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — This is a copy of the original, and he 
swears in the affidavit that it is a true copy. 

Alderman NoLan. —I have not seen either one. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The other letters were not admitted 
for the consideration of the committee. I do not know what 
is in it, therefore I won’t admit it unless I know what is in 
it. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — May I read it now? 

The CHAIRMAN. — No. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I think I have a right to read it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You have not got that right at all; if 
you want to you may present it to the committee and let the 
committee do with it as they see fit. You have a letter, as 
you say, addressed to the Chairman of the Committee on In- 
vestigation of the Long Island Hospital. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — And I want to call it to your attention. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That letter belongs to us. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I offered it to you. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You wanted to offer it in evidence and 
I said the proper time, as long as I did not allow you to 
present it that day, was when you were presenting your side 
of the case. Now, as it is addressed to the chairman of the 
committee, you can let the chairman of the committee have 
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it, and we will make whatever disposition of it we deem 
proper, after consultation on the matter, and after reading it 
over. 

Mr. HunNEWELL.— Would this be printed! with the 
evidence if we do submit it? 

The CHAIRMAN. — I should gay so. 

Alderman NoLan. —I suppose that is a question to be 
decided by the committee in executive session, whether or 
not it would be printed in the evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Of course the committee can do as they 
please in the matter; there is not a question about that. 
That is just the same as the copy you gave me (looking at 
letter). 

Mrs. Lincoun. —I did not compare it. It is sworn to by 
the writer. Of course, the affidavits from New York, from Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Malloy, which were printed as part of the 
evidence in the investigation, and I was in hopes the same 
courtesy would be extended to the trustees. 

I will call upon Miss Isabell F. Gerrish as the first witness. 
of the afternoon. 


IsSABELL F. GERRISH — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mrs. Linconn.) What is your full name, Miss. 
Gerrish ? 
Isabell F. Gerrish. 
What is your occupation ? 
I am a stenographer and clerk. 
Have you passed the civil service examination? > 
I have. 
Where are you now employed? 
In the Boston office of the Pauper Institutions. 
Department of the City of Boston. 

Q. Were you certified to this department by the Civil 
Service Commission ? 

A. I was so certified. 

Q. How long have you been employed in this depart- 
ment ? 

A. Since the early part of October, 1897. 

Q. Do you have charge of the records of the board? 

Ac do; 

The CHAIRMAN. — What is that? 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I asked her if she had charge of the 
records. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I did not understand the answer. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — She said “I do,” I think. 

The Witrngss. — Yes, I do. 


>OPOPOD 
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Q. Will you please state whether since your employment 
by the board the annual requests for appropriations for 
maintenance of the Boston Almshouse and Hospital have been 
submitted to the city government? 

A. They have been so submitted. 

Q. Have the appropriations requested always been 
granted ? 

A. The appropriations requested have never been 
granted; the amount granted has always been less than the 
amount requested, 

Q. Will you please state whether positions in this 
department are filled through applications to the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission ? 

A. They are so filled. 

@. Who usually makes these applications ? 

A. I usually make the applications. | 

Q. When suitable applicants were not on the civil service 
list have we obtained permission to go outside of that list? 

A. We have. 

@. Did we receive a communication from the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission at the time we appointed Major Murray ? 

A... We did. 

@. When was it? 

A. Ihave it right here (produces paper). This is dated 
January 8,1903. (The witness then reads the following 
letter: ) 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Rooms 151-152, State House, Boston, 

January 3, 1903. 


To the Trustees of Pauper Institutions, Boston, Mass. : 


DEAR Sirs, —Information has been received by the commis- 
sioners to the effect that you have appointed George F. H. Murray 
to the position of assistant superintendent at the institution at 
Long Island. This position is within the civil service classification, 
and, as his appointment is without authority of this commission, 
his employment is illegal. 

Kindly make requisition to fill the position on the enclosed blank, 
and return it to this office, and oblige. 

Yours very respectfully, 
(Signed) WARREN P. DUDLEY, 
Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What is the date of that, please? 

The Witness. — January 38, 1903. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Was application then made in 
accordance with this request? 

A. It was made immediately. 
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Q. Was there any further communication from the Civil 
Service Commission ? 
A. There was a communication under date of January 9, 


1903. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
’ OFFICE OF CIvIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Rooms 151-152, State House, Boston, 


January 9, 1903. 


To the Board of Pauper Institutions Trustees, 28 Court Square, 
Boston, Mass. : 


DEAR Srrs, — Replying to your requisition of the 7th instant to 
fill the position of assistant superintendent at the Almshouse and 
Hospital, Long Island, I am directed to say that as we have no 
suitable eligible list of applicants for such service, you are author- 
ized to make a provisional appointment of any person, at your 
discretion, the employment of the person so appointed to continue 
until a suitable eligible list shall be established. 

Kindly report the name, date of appointment, date of birth, and 
salary of the person appointed under this authorization, and advise 
him to file an application in this office, so that he may be notified 
when an examination is about to be held. 

Very respectfully, 
WARREN P. DUDLEY, 
Secretary. 


Q. Did you transmit this request to Long Island ? 

y.\omee axe bCOE 

Q. Did Dr. Hartwell ever tell you whether or not he 
communicated this request to Mr. Murray ? 

A. He told me he had communicated the errtene to Mr. 
Murray. 

Q. That he had communicated it? 

A. That he had; yes. 

@. Did you ever make inquiry at the office of the Civil 
Service Commission to find out if such application was filed 
by Mr. Murray ? 

A. I inquired at the civil service office and was told Mr. 
George F. H. Murray had never filed an application there to 
qualify for the position of assistant superintendent. 

@. Can you give a copy of our requests for loans for the 
last two years, Miss Gerrish ? 

A. Ican. Shall I just hand it'to the stenographer? 

@. No; you had better read it. You had better read it 
a little louder, because it is very hard to hear. I can hardly 
hear you here. 

A. This letter is dated March 31, 1902. 
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Hon. Patrick A. Collins, Mayor of Boston : 


DEAR Str,—On behalf of the Pauper Institutions Trustees I 
write to say that the visiting staff of the Long Island Hospital have 
urged most strongly upon the trustees the need of increased accom- 
modations at Long Island, in order that the present overcrowding of 
the hospital may be remedied. ,The staff requested us to consider 
two alternatives: one, that we should limit the number of patients 
to be received, and the other, that we should provide increased hos- 
pital accommodations. 

As you are aware, it is impossible for us to-refuse cases which 
require hospital treatment and cannot be received elsewhere. The 
wards in the Long Island Hospital are constanily filled with patients 
suffering from chronic disease who cannot be cared for_in the City 
Hospital, or elsewhere, because their illness is likely to last for 
months or years. We are also obliged, under the recent ruling of 
the Board of Health, to receive cases of tuberculosis which formerly 
would have been sent to the State Hospital at Tewksbury. 

The City of Boston has never been lacking in appreciation of the 
needs of the sick, and abundant testimony to this effect is afforded 
by the provision made by the city in the Boston City Hospital. 
The relief of the sick poor, who cannot seek permanent shelter 
elsewhere than in the Long Island Hospital, deserves, and doubt- 
jess will receive, due consideration at the hands of the City Council. 

We would respectfully ask that the sum of $120,000 be appropri- 
ated to meet the growing needs of the Long Island Hospital. Our 
intention, if the loan is granted, would be to construct a pavilion or 
pavilions which should form part of a comprehensive plan to relieve 
the present pressing necessity for more space, and to which, in the 
future, similar additions could be made to meet the growing require- 
ments of the city. 

The previous requests for loans for this department for the cur- 
ent year amount to $34,500, as follows: 


Completion of Nurses’ Home . : $3,000 
Fitting and furnishing rage ee Wing and Nurses’ 

Home . : kag ve 8 ,000 
Mortuary and Receiving Room ‘ fies 12,000 
Tie-up for Cattle : s ; . ; i 6,500 
Ice House : 2,000 
Extension of Electric Plant at Long Island ; 3,000 

$34,500 


In view of the very urgent needs of the hospital the trustees ask 
for a further loan of $120,000, making a total of $154,500 for this 
department. 

Trusting that the request for increased hospital accommodations, 
which is made at the instance of the staff, and with the strong en- 
dorsement of the special committee appointed to consider the en- 
largement of the hospital, may meet with your favorable considera- 
tion, believe me, 

Very truly yours, 
ALICE N. LINCOLN, 
Chairman. 


(Signed) 


Then on February 19, 1903, was the last request for loans. 
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February 19, 1903. 
Hon. Patrick A. Collins, Mayor of Boston: , 


DEAR Sir,—I have the honor to submit to you herewith a 
request for the loans, which, in the judgment of the Board of 
Pauper Institutions Trustees, are most necessary for this depart- 
ment during the ensuing year : 


CENTRAL KITCHEN, CONNECTING SUBWAYS TO ALL BUILDINGS, 
AND WOMEN’S DINING—ROOM — $37,000. 


The need of a central kitchen has long been apparent. It is 
neither economical nor desirable that cooking should be done, 
as at present, in four detached buildings. <A central plant, from 
which food for all departments should be distributed, has become 
an absolute requirement for the institution. In view of the exposed 
Situation of the Boston Almshouse and Hospital, a system of con- 
necting corridors between this hospital and the outlying wards and 
dormitories should be established and maintained. The dining- 
room facilities in the present dormitory for women are so inadequate 
that for every meal the tables must be set three times, and the 
consequent delay in serving the food is most unsatisfactory. It is 
hard to understand how such conditions can be continued for any 
length of time, so great is the inconvenience occasioned by them. 


ERECTION OF THIRD SECTION OF POWER HOUSE AND 
LAUNDRY — $8,000. 


In 1899 and 1900, a new power house was constructed on Long 
Island, but owing to lack of funds was never fully completed. 
(Only two sections of the building, as planned, were erected.) It 
should have included, in addition to a laundry and bakery, one room 
for ironing and another for folding and sorting linen. With the 
large amount of laundry work to be done in connection with the 
hospital, the need of proper ironing and sorting rooms is evident. 
The ironing is at present done in the b»sement of the women’s 
building, which was never adapted for such purpose. 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING — $7,500. 


With the growth of the institution, and the more careful keeping 
of medical and other records, the need of a suitable administration 
building has been called to the attention of the trustees. The 
oftices of the superintendent and resident medical staff are situated 
in a building originally intended as a superintendent’s house, and 
are too small for their present purposes. 


RECREATION—-ROOM FOR MEN — $2,500. 


The request for a recreation-room for men is made from the con- 
viction, on the part of the trustees, that such a room is both neces- 
sary and desirable. The present smoking-room is below the level 
of the ground, and is very damp and unsuitable for its present pur- 
pose. The odor of tobacco permeates the entire building, and the men 
who use this downstairs room are exposed to the ill effects of damp- 
ness and poor ventilation. It is proposed to erect asmall detached 
building, in a good situation, where men too old and infirm to work 
can sit during certain portions of the day and evening. ‘The welfare 
of the aged and infirm inmates of the men’s building will be greatly 
increased by this provision. 
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HOSPITAL AND OPERATING-ROOM — $120,000. 


‘The constantly increasing demand for hospital accommoda- 
tions at Long Island leads us to call your attention to the 
request for $120,000, which was submitted to you a year ago. 
It is evident to the trustees that additional hospital wards will 
be required in the near future. The visiting staff of the Long 
Island Hospital has repeatedly urged the need of increased 
hospital accommodations. The new hospital wing for patients 
suffering from tuberculosis was filled within two weeks of its 
opening, and the general hospital has but little vacant space in its 
wards. The growth of the hospital should keep pace with the 
growth of the city, but notwithstanding the generous appropriations 
made for the care of the dependent poor, their number is constantly 
increasing, and suitable provision should be made for their needs. 
The sum of $120,000 is asked for in the belief that four wards, con- 
taining thirty beds each, and a suitable operating-room, which is one 
of the most urgent needs of the present hospital, can be provided 
for this sum. 

The total amount of loans requested is therefore as follows: 


Central Kitchen, Connecting Subways to all 
_ Buildings, and a Women’s Dining-room $37,000 00 
Erection of third section of Power House 


and Laundry . ; : ; ; 8,000 00 
Administration Building : : ; , 7,500 00 
Recreation-room for men . : : : 2,500 00 
Hospital and Operating-room : 4 120,000 00 

Total 3 ; : ‘ ; , : $175,000 00 


We trust that this request for loans, which is a careful presenta- 
tion of the most urgent needs of this department, may meet with 
favorable consideration from the City Council. 

On behalf of the Board of Pauper Institutions Trustees. 

(Signed.) ALIcE N. LINCOLN, 
Chairman. 


@. Miss Gerrish, the last letter that you read referred to 
loans for this year, did it not? 

A. It referred to the loans for this year which are at the 
present time before the city government, none of which has 
as yet been granted. 

@. I was going to ask you, up to the present time, have 
any of those loans been granted ? 

A. They have not. 

@. Do you know, Miss Gerrish, whether the board has 
asked for appropriations for the erection of a cow-barn ? 
They have. 

Has this barn ever been built ? 

It has not. 

Do you know why not? 

I think I can explain it. Originally the appropriation 
for this work was $3,000. Estimates were obtained from 
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contractors, I think, in November, 1900; the estimates were 
all in excess of the appropriation, the smallest estimate being 
nearly $5,500. There was, therefore, not sufficient money to 
go ahead, and further funds were needed. 

Q. What do you say was the first appropriation granted ? 

A. Three thousand dollars. 

Q. And this appropriation was not sufficient ? 

A. It was not. 

Q@. Did we have the opinion of an expert in regard to the 
cow-barn. 

Mr. NoLtAn. —Is Miss Gerrish competent to answer this 
question ? 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — Yes, sir, because she was present at the 
meeting of the board. 

Alderman NoLAn. — Was the expert present ? 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — Yes, sir, he was. 
Who was this expert? 
Mr. Edward Burnett. 
Did we ask for a further appropriation ? 
We did. 
What was the amount of the request ? 
We requested $6,500. 
What amount was granted by the city government? 
$4,500. 
Did we find this was sufficient to build the cow-barn ? 
It was not. 
Are plans now under consideration to determine 
whether by reducing the size of the cow-barn it can be built 
for that appropriation ? 

A. Such plans are under consideration. 

Q. Under whose auspices are these reduced plans being 
draughted ? 
A. Mr. Arthur G. Everett. 
Q. Who is Mr. Everett? 
A. A member of the Board of Pauper Institutions Trus- 
es 
Q 
A 


~~ 
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Was this voluntary work on the part of the trustee? 
It was voluntary on the part of Mr. Everett. 
Has this board received an appropriation for the erec- 
tion of a mortuary ? 
A. It ‘has: 
Q. Mr. Hunnewell suggests a further question: What i is: - 
Mr. Everett’s business ? 
A. Mr. Everett is of the architect firm of Everett & Mead. 
Q. Has this board received an appropriation for the 
erection of a mortuary ? 
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A. They have received an appropriation — the trustees 


Q. Was this appropriation the amount asked for? 

A. It was not. 

Q. What was the original amount asked for? 

A. The original amount asked for was $12,000. 

Q. What was the amount granted? 

A. Ten thousand dollars. 

Are there plans for a new mortuary and pathological 
building now in our office? 

A. The plans are there. 

@. How many assistants do you have in the office where 
you are now employed ? 

A. I have one assistant. 

@. How many clerks are employed in the office at Long 
Island ? 

A. Two clerks. 

Q. How many does that make for the whole department ? 

A. That gives four employees to carry on the office work 
of the entire department, which includes the Long Island 
institution, the Boston office, also the Charlestown institution. 

Q. Do you have any supervision of the bills and drafts? 

A. Ido. 

Q. In what way? 

A. Every month there is a meeting of the finance com- 
mittee called, and in preparation for that meeting all the 
bills for the entire department, the office expense bills, the 
expense of the Long Island institution, the Charlestown 
Almshouse, the steamer “ John Howard,” and bills for the sup- 
port of paupers in other institutions —the pauper expense 
account, properly speaking — are sent to the trustees’ office, 
and I go through them carefully and see that they are prop- 
erly classified and see that they are properly indorsed by the 
heads of the different departments, and after they are sum- 
marized a financial statement is prepared for the finance 
committee, and they are presented to the committee with this 
financial statement showing the condition of the appropria- 
tions and the departments, or the various appropriations for 
the departments, and are examined by the finance committee 
who go carefully over every bill. They are always signed 
by the chairman of the committee, and they are seen by 
every member of the committee present. 

Q. Who are the members of the finance committee ? 

A. Mrs. Lincoln is the chairman of that committee ; Mr. 
Hunnewell is a member; Mr. Dobbins and Mr. Parker form 
a committee of four. 
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(. Now, on the night that you were left at Long Island, 
Miss Gerrish, did you touch the books in any way? 

A. I did not. 

@. Was it your intention to touch the books if we had 
not telephoned to you? 

A. It was not. 

@. What was the work you intended to do there? 

A. The work I intended to do at Long Island —I will 
say that the bookkeeper who left our institution, I think in 
February, the latter part of February, had told us that a cer- 
tain part of the cash account was left in memoranda form. 

Q. Alderman Nouan. — Do I understand, Miss Gerrish, 
when you have reference to “us” that you consider your- 
self as one of the committee or merely as clerk? 

The Witness. — If I spoke that way I should not have; 
I meant “the department.” They were sent to the board. 
And these memoranda were in an envelope, with a state- 
ment on the outside of the envelope, as to the transactions 
which were covered by the slips inside. About two weeks 
previous to that time I had asked the bookkeeper at Long 
Island to go through that account, those memoranda, and 
list them and see if the figures which she obtained corre- 
sponded with the figures on the outside of the envelope. 
She had been so busy she had not had time to do this, and 
I offered that day to help her go through it. That was the 
work I intended to do. 

(@. When the position of bookkeeper at Long Island was 
recently filled, was any preference expressed for a man book- 
keeper ? 

A. The superintendent, and I think the trustees, pre- 
ferred a man; surely the superintendent did, and I am sure 
the trustees did, also, prefer a man for that position, and 
requisition was made on the civil service for a man. 

@. What was the reason we did not employ a man 
finally ? 

A. There were three names; three candidates were 
certified, one of whom was too young for the position, and 
the other two were not qualified to do the work; and feeling 
that we could get better service and possibly a higher grade 
or a higher per cent. on the applicant if we applied fora 
woman, that application was withdrawn and application fora 
woman was substituted. 

(. Was the present bookkeeper sent to us from the civil 
service ? | 

A. She was. She was one of the first three names, and 
the only three names that were certified on the application 
for a woman bookkeeper or clerk. 
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Mrs. Lincoin. — I think that is all, Miss Gerrish. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) What is your position, 
Miss Gerrish, in the office ? 

A. [am executive clerk of the board. 

Q.° What are the duties of the executive clerk ? 

A. Well, I have charge of the office and superintend all 
the record work and work that is done there. I have charge 
of the records of the board. I am present at the board meet- 
ings and at most of the committee meetings, practically all of 
them, unless I am called away by something else. 

Q@. As stenographer or secretary ? 

A. As stenographer. 

Q. Merely as stenographer ? 

A. And secretary. Pardon me; as stenographer. The 
secretary is one of the trustees on the board. 

@. Did you take an examination for stenographer and 
typewriter ? 

A. No. Well, it is a special competitive examination, 
but they are classed differently; they are not classed in the 
regular clerical service. 

(. Are not the salaries limited in the two different 
classes ? 

A. The clerical salary is limited — under $800 and over 
$800 — that is the two classes ? 

Q. Did you apply as a bookkeeper or clerk ? 

A. I applied simply asa stenographer, and was engaged as 
a stenographer. 

(). Did you take an examination as a clerk ? 

A. I did not. 

(). I understood you to say you were executive clerk ? 

A. Tam. 

Q. You did not take an examination for a clerkship, did 


I did not. 
Q. Did you do any bookkeeping in there ? 
A. Only my own office cash account. 
(. You did some bookkeeping? 
A. Yes, a small cash account there for the office fund. 
Who makes up the budget for these appropriations, or 
the request for appropriations at the Long Island institution ? 
A. Well in regard to the last one, as I remember it, the 
needs of the institution were determined by the superintend- 
ent and were submitted to the trustees at one of their board 
meetings and voted upon item by item—TI won't say a 
separate vote for each item, but I think the items as he 
presented them were voted upon by the trustees after being 
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settled as to what was to be asked, and the amount asked 
later was formally presented by the chairman of the board 
to His Honor the Mayor. 

@. The special loans of the board, who makes up that 
budget ? 

A. That is the one I refer to, Mr. Nolan. The finance 
committee consider it. The regular maintenance appropri- 
ation is considered by the finance committee, and the loans 
are either considered by the committee, or sometimes they 
are brought directly before the board in full board meeting. 

@. Do they ever come before the full board ? 

A. Oh, yes; indeed. 

(. How often does the finance committee have a 
meeting ? 

A. Regularly once a month, and occasionally oftener 
than that. 

@. How many members attend that meeting as a rule? 

A. I think two or three. 

@. Have you the records of those meetings for the past 
eight months ? 

A. You mean as far as attendance goes? 

Q. Yes. That is, the regular meetings of the com- 
mittee ? 

A. Well, I haven’t the full records here, but I can pre- 
sent the attendance if you wish it. 

Q. You do not attend the meetings of the finance 
committee ? 

'. edigia at ee 

(J. Then you keep the records of those meetings ? 

A. Ido; but I haven’t it here. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I have them. Shall I put them in now? - 

Alderman Noutan.— Did you make those up yourself, 
Mrs. Lincoln? I want to know what members of the finance 
committee attend. 

The WiTNEssS. — I made it up myself. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — You may read it, Miss Gerrish. 

The Wirness. —I made this up myself; it is my work. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I had her make it up at my request. 

The Witness. — This shows the attendance of members 
of the committee on finance of the Trustees of the Pauper 
Institutions of Boston at meetings since January 1, 1900. 
Mrs. Lincoln has attended thirty-eight out of forty-four, a 
percentage of 86.8; Mr. Parker has attended twenty out of 
twenty-six, a percentage of 76.9; Mr. Hunnewell has at- 
tended twenty-three out of thirty-seven, a percentage of 62.1; 
Mr. Dobbins has attended twenty-one out of forty-four, a 
percentage of 47.7. 
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Q. How long has Mr. Parker been a member of the 
finance committee ? 

A. Mr. Parker, I think, has been a member of the finance 
committee since from 1901. 

Q. How long has Mrs. Lincoln been a meer of the 
finance committee ? 

A. Ithink since the committee was first established in 
1897. 

- Q. Have you the figures to show the exact attendance 
within a given time of the four members of the finance com- 
mittee, so we can make a fair comparison ? 

A. What do you mean? 

(. For instance, there is a difference in the tine when 
some have been members of the finance committee ? 

A. They have all been members since January 1, 1900. 

Q. I don’t figure it that way. 

A. Pardon me. These figures outside of that will show. 
There have been forty-four meetings since the first of Janu- 
ary, 1900. Mrs. Lincoln has been able to attend all of those 
because she has been a member all the time, while Mr. Parker 
has attended twenty out of twenty-six because he is — 

@. What I want is to get at some definite time when the 
members were all members of the finance committee, to figure 
it down and put them all on an equal footing ? 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — That is what she has done. 

A. There have been forty-four finance committee meet- 
ings that Mrs. Lincoln could possibly have attended. 

@. How many meetings did you have in 1902? 

A. I do not know. One a month surely, and possibly 
more. 

@. Have you got the figures here? 

A. No. I can produce them from the office. 

Alderman NoLAN. — I merely asked the question because 
it would not be fair to entitle Mr. Parker to twice the at- 
tendance when you were not a member of the committee. 

The Witness. —If I may repeat: ‘There have been a 
possible 44 meetings, and Mrs. Lincoln has attended 38. 
It is that on which her percentage is based. There have been 
a possible 26 meetings that Mr. Parker could have attended, 
and he attended 20; out of a possible 37 meetings that Mr. 
Hunnewell could have attended, he attended 28; out of a 
possible 44 that Mr. Dobbins could have attended he has 
attended 21. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Did you take this attendance from your 
record ? 

The Wirness. —I did, Mr. Bresnahan. 
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Q. (By Alderman NouAn.) I wanted to get their foot- 
ings and give them all a fair show. 

A. I tried to do that. 

Q. Ido not doubt that you did. Have you a copy ofithe 
notice of the appointment of Mr. Murray to the position of 
assistant superintendent of Long Island; that is, the official 
notice of his appointment ? 

A. I think I have, Mr. Nolan, but not just here; I think 
I can get it at the table, if you wish. 

Q. I would like to have you read it. 

A. Iam not positively sure, but I think I have it. I find 
I have simply a copy of the records of the special meeting. 
I have a memorandum that the vote was transmitted to Mr. 
Murray; I haven’t a copy of the letter itself, but I have a 
memorandum of the meeting. 

Q. Have you a copy of the note that you sent to the 
civil service when he was appointed ? 

A. ‘The requisition ? 

@. No; when they notified you that there was nobody on 
the eligible list, aud that you could appoint anybody that you 
chose. Have you a copy of the letter? 

A. It was nota letter; 1t was made out on one of their 
regular blanks. That is a copy of that. I have a memo- 
randum of it made out in card form, but I haven’t a copy of 
the document. 

Mrs. Lincotn.— We can send over for it if we haven’t 
got it here. 

(Witness looks through papers. ) 

Alderman NoLAN. —I wanted a copy of the text of the 
letter. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I will send over for it. 

The WitNEss. — It was not a letter. 

Mr. NoLan. — I mean a notification from the civil service, 
that they notitied the board that there was nobody on the 
eligible list. You used the statement that he was put in 
provisionally, and I wanted to know what the note was that. 
was sent back to the civil service. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Do I understand you to say, also, that. 
you wanted to see the letter to Major Murray ? 

@. You say other employees down there:are required to: 
pass the civil service before they get a position ? 

A. They are obliged to register with the civil service. 
There are only examinations for clerical positions, but they 
arevall obliged to register. 

. I mean other employees ? 

A. Yes, with the exception of the doctors and nurses — 
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for any of those with special knowledge, they do not provide 
classification in the civil service; but farmers and watchmen, 
and so forth, they do. 

@. They do not require competitive examinations? 

A. Only need simply to register. 

@. Do you fill out all requests foremployees down there ? 

A. Ido always, except in any instance when possibly the 
secretary would be in the office, and he would sign it instead 
of myself. 

@. Do you keep a copy of those requests ? 

A. In card form only. 

@. Do you know whether or not Mr. Bond and Mr. 
Elwell were certified down for their positions ? 

A. Ithink they were. I have acopy of it here, I believe. 

Q. And also the time when they registered ? 

(Witness looks through papers. Paper handed to Mr. 
Nolan by the witness.) | 

@. Can you tell us when,Mr. Elwell and Mr. Bond went 
to work down there? 

A. I have the date of their appointment — now, just a 
minute. 

Q. Iunderstood from Superintendent Hartwell that he 
worked some time before he made application to the civil 
service ? 

A. He may have worked a few days on emergency work. 
Mr. Elwell was appointed to the position on the first day of 
June, 1902. 

@. The first of June, Mr. Elwell? He was appointed on 
the first of June? 

A. The first of June, 1902. 

Q. That is after he made requisition. When did he go 
to work as an emergency man? 

A. I do not know the date; it may have been a few 
days previous to that. 

Q. Haven’t you got a record of when he went to work 
down there? 

I can get it. I haven’t it with me. 

Does Mr. Elwell still work there? 

No. He resigned on May 10, 1903. 

Did he live on the island while he was there? 

Oh, yes, indeed; the farmers all reside on the island. 
His residence is given as Southbrook, Me. ? 

That is where he was when he registered. 

. Do they also go outside of the State when they want 
farmers ? 

A. If they haven’t them inside of the State. 
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Q. Do they ever try up there and find them exhausted? 

A. Ihave tried very many times, Mr. Nolan, but partic- 
ularly for farmers — to get farmers there — and they have 
said “we haven’t any farmers, and if you know of anybody 
you can get hold of send them up to register.” Naturally 
we would go to a farming locality to get a farmer, and not 
through the streets of Boston, and we would take the first 
person known to us. 

Q. Not always. Mr. Bryant said he was a ship-carpenter. 

A. I think he did. 

@. I know a great many people residing in Boston who 
have a knowledge of farming. 

A. That is right. If there was somebody a resident of 
Boston perfectly competent and willing to go there and 
he applied, we should take him. 

@. Did you ever advertise in the newspapers in Boston ? 

A. Not that I know of.’ We never advertise. 

Q. Who is Mr. Fosdick? 

A. Ido not know. 

Q. Residence 20 Beacon street. Is that Beacon street, 
Boston ? 

A. Idonotknow. Probably, unless it specified otherwise. 

Q. Walter H. Bond gives his residence * Long Island.” 
Was he working on Long Island at the time he was certified 
down there? 

A. Icannot say; I do not know. 

Q. What does that mean, that he gives his residence to 
the Civil Service Commissioners as Long Island ? 

A. I told you, Mr. Nolan, that they are obliged to give 
two names, and we are allowed to take the better of the two. 
For clerical positions they give us three. They give us two 
for farmers. 

(J. Ido not know about farmers; I know about laborers. 
You do not know just how long before they were certified 
down that Mr. Bond and Mr. Elwell were working on -the 
island without a civil service rating ? 

A. I do not know. Probably two or three days. I do 
not know about the Bond case, and do not recall the case 
particularly, but I think Mr. Elwell was there a few days if 
I remember rightly. 

Q. You say Mr. Murray did not take the examination? 

A. I said I inquired at the civil service if he had ever 
applied, and they replied he had never made any application 
there for the examination as assistant superintendent. 

Q. Did they tell you that he went there looking for 
information as to whether or not he was entitled to it? 
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A. 1 did not inguire, because that was not my point at all. 

@. Do you know whether or not he ever did go up there 
for information ? 

A. Ido not know of my own knowledge what he did. 

@. Do you know how many it takes to be on the list 
before they have an examination? 

Av NO: -sir: 

@. Did they explain that to you? 

A. No, sir, but if no application was filed — if he filed 
an application they would have his name. 

Q. I understood they would not consider it until they 
had application for the place ? 

A. The orders were that he should file an application 
immediately. 

(J. You do not know whether he did or not? 

A. I know he was requested to, and the civil service 
said he never did. 

Q. Who told you that at the civil service ? 

A. I do not know whom it was. I called up their 
number and asked them, and some one in their office told me 
he never had. 

Q. When was it? 

A. I called them up Friday and they said he never had. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that persons with a 
permanent residence in Boston were forced to go to Tewks- 
bury previous to the building of that tuberculosis hospital on 
Long Island if affected with tuberculosis ? 

A. I think not. 

@. In reading that letter, in giving the reasons for havy- 
ing that hospital ? 

A. I think not; I may have misunderstood what you 
said. 

Mrs. LincoLtn. — It was ays to the ruiling of the 
Board of Health. 

Alderman NoLan. —I want to know what you said. 

The Witness. —I will explain. I think I know what 
you want, Mr. Nolan. The recent ruling by the Board of 
Health is, that patients who are State charges and would 
ordinarily be sent to. Tewksbury, now that there is a hospital 
in Boston for tuberculosis, the city is obliged to send those 
patients to the Boston hospital, and not allowed to send them 
out of the jurisdiction of the Board of Health; and it is im- 
possible for us to refuse cases which are local hospital cases 
and which cannot be received elsewhere. The wards in the 
Long Island Hospital are constantly full of patients suffering 
with chronic diseases, and who cannot be received in other 
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hospitals because their illness is likely to last for a period of 
time, and who otherwise have to be sent to the State Hos- 
pital at Tewksbury. 

Q. What State cases have you at Long Island? 

A. I cannot give you the names, but some of the con- 
sumptives. ) 

@. How many? 

A. I cannot give you the number either. 

@. Do you know of any you have been obliged to take? 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I shall be very glad to state the Board 
of Health’s ruling on that. 

Mr. Notan. —I do not know why the City of Boston 
should take the ruling of the State Board of Health. 

Q. Do you know when the power house was built down 
there ? 

A. I think it was built in 1900 or 1901. 

Q. Do you know what the cost of it was? 

A. It was about—no, I do not think I can remember 
that. 

(. Who was the contractor ? 

A. For the power house ? 

Q. Was it built by contract ? 

A. Yes. I think Woodbury & Leighton erected the 
building. I do not know as 1 remember all the other con- 
tractors. ; 

@. In regard to the request for a smoking-room, how 
often has that request for an appropriation for building another 
separate room been made? When was that made? During 
last year? 

A. Well, it was made —in that recommendation. 

@. That was last year’s recommendation, wasn’t it ? 

A. Yes, regarding the room for men, $2,500, but I think 
we had previouly requested a smoking-room. 

@. Was that the first time a request was made for that 
purpose ? | 

A. I think not. 

@. When was the other one made? 

A. Ithink I can tell you. (Looking through book.) I 
think that was the first time, Mr. Chairman, that has been 
asked for under that name. They had previously asked for 
money for improvements on the building. And previously 
they had other plans under consideration for that, and that was 
to refit the old laundry and it included the smoking-room in 
this plan, and then they considered, last year, it was better to 
remove it entirely and have a separate room for them and 
not have it in the main building. 
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@. Have you any idea what was the size of the barn 
that was contemplated by the plans submitted by Mr. 
Burnett ? 

A. I think I have an idea of the reduction which they 
intended to make, to include it in the appropriation. 

@. You have no idea what the size was? 

A. No, not in figures, but they intended to make it some- 
thing like five feet narrower in order to bring it within the 
figures. . 

Q. Can you tell the committee whether or not the former 
assistant superintendent at Long Island was a civil service 
man? 

A. He was not, because we had a physician in that 
positién, and we wished a physician in that position. 

Q. Does it make a difference who acts as assistant super- 
intendent ? 

A. ~It.does. 

@. Under the civil service law ? 

A. If we demand a physician, if we want a man who is a 
physician, they do not certify a physician at all. 

Q. Is this man assistant superintendent? 

A. He is assistant superintendent and a physician. 

Q. That is the way you get around the civil service, by 
qualifying as physician afterwards ? 

We do not. 

Q. That is the way you get around it; if you want to get 
a man that is not on the straight rating you get an additional 
rating ? 

A. We do not want to get around it. We applied for 
an assistant superintendent. 

Q. Did you leave off the physician part of it this time ? 

A. I think we did. 

Q. You do not want a physician? 

A. Theysaid they had no one there and we could find 
- one to take the place and since then we have decided to put 
a physician in. At the time we applied, Mr. Nolan, we were 
considering whether or not we should include a physician in 
this last application. 

Q. Do you know that under the civil service if there were 
forty men, under the civil service laws, as candidates for 
assistant superintendent, and you made a requisition out and 
there was one amongst the forty who had a suitable rating, 
that if the requisition called for an assistant superintendent 
qualified to act as a physician, that one man would have a 
preference over the others? 

A. I did, perfectly well. Perhaps you would like to see 
the letter from the civil service on that. 
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Q. ‘That is the rule they apply there. I have had a little 
experience on that myself. 

A. This is their letter in response to our last request 
(handing paper to Mr. Nolan). 

@. Yet this allows you to put as many ratings as you 
had a mind to. They can put down one under this letter 
and then get a suitable rating — 

The CHAIRMAN. — You read that before, didn’t you ? 

The Witness. — When is that dated? Did I give you 
the wrong one? | 

The CHAIRMAN. — June 26, 1908. 

‘The Witness. — That was when Dr. Cox was put in 
there — after that. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You said that when this new 
_ bookkeeper came to Long Island —since she came she has. 
got away behind in her books. Is that any fault of the 
former bookkeeper ? 

Mrs Lincoutn. —I do not think she said that. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What did she say ? 

The Witness. —I said that she had been very busy and 
hadn’t time to do them. 

Q. Wasn’t she a competent bookkeeper? 

A. Certainly, but, sir, in a big institution, to start and 
take hold of all their accounts, and all their odds and ends 
that she has to look after there, it takes time to look into 
them — 

Q. Has she an assistant? 

A. She has an assistant on a different branch of the 
work. 

Q. Doesn’t she assist her at all in the bookkeeping? 

A. Occasionally, but she has enough to keep her busy on 
other eee Once in a while she gives her a little help. 
How long has this head bookkeeper been down there ? 
I think she went down early in March. 

This present year? Last March? 
Yes. 
Did it ever occur to you that you ought to help her 
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I have been down and helped her out. 
When? 
I think I was down there in March and worked with 
of one day. 
That is when she first went there ? 
When she first went there. I think it was in March 
when I was there with her. 
@. Did the other bookkeeper leave before she came? 
A. Yes, she did. 
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Q. It was necessary for somebody to be there? 

A. Yes. Not so much that as to show her about the bills 
for the whole department. Of course the superintendent 
could show her the immediate work of the institution. 

Q. You say you did not do any work on the books that 
night when Mrs. Lincoln requested you to stay down there? 
A. No,sir. Mrs. Lincoln did not request me to stay. 

Q. Did you do anything on the farmer’s account that 
day ? 

A. No, sir, I did not; I wasn’t requested to. I only 
stayed to help Miss Day to do the work that two weeks 
before ought to have been done. I offered to do this — 

Q. I thought Mrs. Lincoln asked you to stay ‘ ? 

A. She did not request me to stay. 

Q. Did she give you any instructions ? 

A. She instructed me about nothing. 

Q. Did she give you any instructions in regard to 
straightening up Mr. Bryant’s account on that day on the 
island ? 

A. She did not; not the slightest. 

Q. I had the idea she admitted that herself? 

A. Ido not think she did. 

Q. _ You cannot tell whether or not she did on the wharf, 
while you were down on the island? 

A. Ido not think she did; she might have told you I 
was working on some figures. 

Q. What figures were you working on? 

A. I was listing some memoranda. 

@. What was the nature of them? 3 

A. They were moneys that were paid out, and I wanted 
to see what they were. 

Isn’t that a part of bookkeeping ? 

In a general way it is, and then again it is not. 

It seems to me it is a distinction without a difference. 
It is not a part of the regular books of the institution. 
. What induced you to make that suggestion that 
night? Did you understand that an expert bookkeeper was 
going there the next morning? 

A. I did understand it. 

Q. Did that prompt you to offer your services that 
night ? 
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Not that alone? 

Did it possibly ? 

Possibly. 

You know whether it did or not. 

I thought of that. I was down there, and Miss Day 
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was having a hard time with the bookkeeping, and there 
had been a great deal of extra work at the institution. 

@. What was the nature of this extra work, please ? 

A. Through all the departments. 

Q. What was the nature of the extra work? 

A. Well, one thing, it makes extra work to have some 
of the officers absent. 

Q. What is that? 

A. It makes extra work if the superintendent is absent. 
All the officers have to take hold and help out. I suppose 
he knows that. 

Q. Do you know whether he has anything to do with the 
bookkeeping ? 

A. I do not think I am competent to answer that 
question. 

Q. You said in answer to Mrs. Lincoln, that an applica- 
tion was made for a bookkeeper, and preference was shown 
for a male bookkeeper. 


A. Yes, sir. 
(). And three names were certified down ? 
A. Yes. 


Q. And one was what? ‘Too young? 

A. ‘One was too young, and the others we did not 
consider competent. 
Did you make a second draft for a male bookkeeper? 
No, sir. 
Why didn’t you? 
Because we had the three highest on the list. 
It makes no difference what the percentage is ? 
It makes a great deal of difference; if a person 
cannot show they are competent they cannot do the work. 
Ee began at the top of the list. 
What was the percentage of those three? 
The first one was 91.60. 
Who is that, please ? 
John J. Lawton. 
Who were the other two? 
The next was Charles J. Collier. 
What was his percentage ? 
His per cent. was 82.9. 
Have you got the third one there? 
Yes; the third one was Joseph P. Hutchinson. 
What was his percentage ? 
It was 65.5. 
He just got by? 
Yes; he just passed. 
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Q. Those are the three highest ? 

A. Those are the three highest. 

Q. Which one of those three was the youngest one — 
which one of the three? 

A. Mr. Lawton was the youngest of those three. 

Q. Mr. Lawton ? 

A. Yes; Mr. Lawton. 

Q. Well, then, the percentage doesn’t figure in the 
matter of appointment, does it ? 

A. How do you mean? 

Q. Well, he had 91.60. Wasn’t that a good percentage? 

A. Yes; very good per cent., but he was too young then 
for the position. 

Q. How old was he? 

A. Well, he was born in 1879. ‘That would make him 
about twenty-four now. 

Q. About twenty-four now? 

AS IY OR: 

Q. Now, what was the percentage of the ladies on the 
eligible list, please ? 

A. The ladies that were certified, the first one had a 
per cent. of 85.95; the next one had 82.55, and the next 
one, which I think should have been up first, had 88.90. 
What was the name of this young lady ? 

Mary E. Cahill. 

Was she appointed ? 

She was not. 

Then the percentage doesn’t count, does it? 
Certainly. 

There is only a difference of a little over 24 per cent. ? 
That is only the general educational qualification. 
That is the main educational percent. That is to say, that 
covers all the branches of their examination. ‘That is the 
total per cent. in everything. Then the arithmetic, which is 
a very important matter for this position, the arithmetic itself 
may be a varying per cent. A person may have a good gen- 
eral average and not be as good at arithmetic as another per- 
son. We had their examination papers. 

©. How many sheets do you think they have to work 
out? How many lessons do they have to work out? 

A. Well, they have an arithmetic examination and an 
examination in spelling and straight copying to see if they 
can copy accurately, and penmanship is counted, and they 
are given a very confused rough draft to straighten out for 
the printers —a rough draft — and then they have stenog- 
raphy, writing stenography at the rate of 100 words a minute 
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and at the rate of 120 words a minute, two different exam- 
inations, and the transcribing of those notes, and a test of 
speed on the typewriter. I think that is all. I may have 
omitted something. 

Q. What is the name of the young lady who got ap- 
pointed ? 

A. Harriet L. Day. 

Q. Where did she live? 

A. At 80 Huntington avenue. 

Q. Thatis her permanent address? What was her per- 
centage ? 

A. 82.55. 

Q. She was the lowest. What was the matter with the 
other young ladies? Why wasn’t one of them appointed ? 

A. I think she was the best in arithmetic, if I am not 
very much mistaken. 3 

@. Can you give any particular reason why the last one 
on the list should be appointed ? 

A. Ican tell you in away. We were in very much ofa 
hurry to get some one to take the position and the civil 
service people offered to find out for us which of the highest 
were willing to go to Long Island. They often do that. 
They offered to do that in this case and they found out, and 
if I remember rightly, Miss Day was the second application, 
the second return that was got by them. 

@. Don’t these civil service people find out that when 
they take the examination ? 

A. I don’t know that they do. 

Q Don’t they state what the duties are that are required 
and where they are? 

A. The requests are generally sent up by the department 
employing them. 

Q@. They also certainly state what the duties are? 

A. I don’t think so. Idon’t think I received notice from 
the civil service. I received notice from the civil service 
people saying that I had been appointed to such and such a 
position. 

Q. Did you ever see Miss Cahill or the other lady per- 
sonally? What is the other lady’s name that had 85.95 ? 
Clara L. Stuart. 

Did you see them? 

I think I saw them both. 

And did they object to going to Long Island? 

I don’t think that they did. 

Do you think that they were treated right in being 
turned down, in view of the fact that the Civil Service 
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Commissioners order a competitive examination for appoint- 
ment ? 
A. Ithink they were treated perfectly fairly. We are 


‘given three candidates to select from and if we prefer one 


candidate to the others we are perfectly within our rights in 
making the selection, and there is no partiality shown in any 
way. We are perfectly at liberty to select whichever one 
of the three we desire. 

Q. You said that the reason you did not take Mr. Collier 
was that you were in a hurry to get some one to fill the 
position ? 

pore 6S. 

Q. Mr. Collier got 82.9? 

A. Yes, he got. 32.9, .-_- 

Q. Mr. Collier got 82.9, and notwithstanding that you 


appointed a lady who only got 82.55? 


Ax.4-Yes: 

Q. Do you think that is fair? 

A. Yes, I think it was a perfectly fair way of doing. 

Q. Oh, yes, it may have been a perfectly fair way of 
doing according to your way of thinking. 

A. No, I don’t say according to my way of thinking. 
Arithmetic was important in that position, and this person 
who had a higher general average may have been the poorest 
in arithmetic. 

Q. I don’t know whether that is so or not. That may 
have been so or not. 

A. We examined the papers. 

Q. The civil service papers ? 

A. The civil service papers. They were on the list as 
clerks and not as bookkeepers. 

Q. There is something else to be done besides work as 
stenographer and work at arithmetic ? 

A. Yes, there is a great deal else to be done besides. 
There is a great deal of dictation. 

Q. We will go by that now. Now, on those memo- 
randums you were working on that night, amongst them 
were any of the accounts of Mr. Bryant ? 

A. JI think there may have been one or two. 

(J. One or two? 

A. I don’t know how many. I should say so. 

Q. - You did work on some of the accounts of Mr. Bryant? 

A. No, I didn’t touch them. The bookkeeper did the 
whole business. I didn’t have anything to do with them. 

Q. tJ thought you said you did? 

A. I said I was intending to do that, but I didn’t do it 
when they wished me not to do so. 
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Q. Iasked you if you did: I asked you if that was not 
bookkeeping and you said it was. 

A. I may have. I say I didn’t do anything on that work. 
I probably might have gone on and helped Miss Day sort 
those papers if I had not been requested not to do so, but as 
I say I was requested not to do so and I didn’t do so. 

Q. Who requested you not to do so? 

A. Miss Morse telephoned down from the wharf; at 
least, I suppose it was from the wharf, and said the commit- 
tee raised objections to my doing any of the work that night 
and I didn’t touch them. 

Q. You did intend to do something with them, did you ? 

A. I told you what I intended to do, Mr. Nolan. 

Q. Do you know any reason why you wanted to go to 
work on them that particular night, at that particular time? 

A. I wanted to know how they stood, and I waited for 
two weeks and then I was down there and I thought I might 
as well go ahead and help them out. 

@. Was there anybody else outside the bookkeeper and 
yourself working on those books that night ? 

A. I think the assistant bookkeeper may have compared 
a few figures with her, but just what she did I don’t know. 

@. Did Miss Morse ask them to leave the books alone 
that night ? 

A. She did not. 

Q. She simply asked you to leave the books alone that 
night, did she? 

A. She asked me not to have anything to do with them. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Miss Gerrish, do you know 
whether or not Miss Day knew that the accountant was 
going down there the next morning to examine the books at 
Long Island ? 

A. Why, I think she knew it. 

(. Did she know that the books had been turned over to 
the accountant that afternoon ? 

A. Idon’t think they had been; they were not turned 
over until the next day. I didn’t hear them turn over the 
books. 

Mrs. LINCOLN. —= I waited in the office an hour that after- 
noon, and they were not turned over until the next morning. 

The Witness. —If I remember rightly, the books were 
turned over the next morning by Mrs. Lincoln. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) I understood that they were 
turned over that afternoon. 

A. No; not that I know of. 

Q. How old was this young man that applied for ap- 
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pointment as bookkeeper at Long Island that you said was 
too young for the place ? 

A. I think he was about twenty-four years old. 

Q. How old is Miss Nelson, who is now at Long Island ? 

A. How old is Miss Nelson? That is not a comparable 
case. ‘The head applicant for bookkeeper was twenty-four ; 
I haven’t her paper here, but Miss Day took her position. 

(). Do you recollect how old Miss Nelson’s papers state 
her to be? 

A. I should say she was somewhere around twenty-one, 
but I could not say whether it was over or not. 

How old is Miss Day? 

Miss Day is thirty-six, I think. 

How old? 

Thirty-six, I think. 

How long has she been down there? 

I think she went down early in March. 

Who is this Edward Burnett, the expert ? 

I don’t know him personally; probably Mr. Hunne- 
well ‘could tell you about him. 

Q. On what is he an expert ? 

A. Why, he is an expert on the care of cattle, as I 
understood it at the time. 

@. What opinion did he give down there? : 

A. I don’t know that I could recall it; I can hunt it up. 

Q. You stated the fact that the board employed Mr. 
Edward Burnett; and it cost_$500 for a cow tie-up. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — I can answer that. 

WITNESS. — Mr. Burnett simply advised the trustees on 
the matter. 

Q. Do you know whether he charged for his opinion ? 

A. I think he did. 

Q. Do you know how much he charged? 

A. I wouldn't be positive as to that. No, I’ don’t think 
I could tell how much. I think Mr. Hunnewell probably 
could. 

Q. Or anywhere near how much? 

A. Well, I think there was a vote passed by the Board of 
Trustees authorizing the expenditure of $200, but what the 
bill was I don’t know that I know. 

Expenditure of $200 for Mr. Burnett? 
Yes. 

How long ago was that? 

That was in August, 1900. 

Do you know what opinion he gave? 
No, I don’t know what opinion he gave. 
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Q. Do you know what was the occasion of calling him in 
to give an opinion ? 

A. I couldn’t answer that, sir. 

Q. Is he a veterinary ? 

A. I don’t know hin, really, Mr. Bresnahan. 

Q. At the meeting of the finance committee that you at- 
tended where the $200 was appropriated for that purpose, do 
you remember any conversation that took place between the 

members of the finance committee in regard to this matter ? 
A. I think it was a general board meeting; at least a 
special board meeting. 

Q. Do you recall the names of any of the members who 
were present at that meeting ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Would your records show what members were pres- 
ent at that meeting? 

I think they would. 

That was a meéting in August, 1900? 

I think so. 

Have you those records here ? 

I think I have them here. 

I would like to know what happened in regard to 
that ‘matter and why Mr. Burnett was called in. 

A. (Procuring records.) It was at a special meeting on 
August 27, 1900. There were present at that meeting Mrs. 
Lincoln, Miss Morse, Mr. Pettingill, Mr. Everett and Mr. 
Hunnewell. Perhaps you would like the vote. I have the 
vote here. 

@. I would like to understand what the motion was, 
first. 

A. Well, this is the record of the special meeting of 
August 27, 1900: ‘“ Voted, that Mr. Hunnewell, as a com- 
mittee of one, be authorized to engage Mr. Edward Burnett 
for the sum of $200 te give the trustees the benefit of his 
advice in regard to the plans for a tie-up for cows at Long 
Island and to superintend the construction of the same.”’ 
Did that pass? 

That vote was passed ; yes, sir. 

Is there a bookkeeper at the Charlestown Almshouse ? 
No, sir. 

There is none there ? 

There is no clerical office there at all. 

Were you qualified as a bookkeeper when you came 
pec the civil service to the trustees, Miss Gerrish ? 

A. Why no, I think not — stenographer and typewriter 
was the call. 
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@. You have been appointed under the civil service 
rules ? 

A. I think when I took the position as executive clerk 
application was made to the civil service as to whether or not 
they would be willing for me to take such a position. 

@. Whether or not what? 

A. Asto whether or not they would be willing to have 
me transferred to such a position,and they said that they 
would not object to it, that I could hold the position. 

And you have been transferred to it, have you? 
When I took the position of executive clerk. 

Does the civil service understand that ? 

Certainly they do. 

That you have been transferred ? 

Yes, indeed. — 

How do they keep the cash account on Long Island, 
Miss Gerrish, do you know ? 

A. I cannot go into the details of that. I don’t know 
about that. 

@. I thought you said there were some memorandum of 
cash account in an envelope ? 

A. I didn’t know that there was until on making inquiry 
I was informed of it. 

Q. Who informed you of it? Miss Day? 

A. No, the previous bookkeeper, after she had left there. 

@. Did you know any reason why there should be three 
bookkeepers down there that night, all night, any more than 
during any other time in the week, or before or since? 

A. Why, no, no. 

Q. Do you know how late the bookkeepers worked that 
night that you stayed on the island? 

A. Well, to my knowledge, the last I saw of Miss Day 
was somewhere in the vicinity of ten o’clock, and she said 
she was going to leave then and go to bed. 

@. She was working up until that time, was she? 

A. I think she was working up to that time, yes. 

Q. Can you tell me why Walter H. Bond’s residence is 
given in the civil service papers as Long Island? 

A. Primarily because he had been in the employ at Long 
Island previously, a year or two ago; he was qualified as a 
farmer and certified to us. We simply reémployed him. 

Q. That he was living at Long Island? 

A. When we put in our application? I don’t know. 

(). I suppose those papers here read practically the same 
as the applicants fill them out? 

A. We have nothing to do with the applicants’ papers. 
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Q. Well, why, in the case of Samuel L. Ellwell, does it 
give his residence as Southbrook, Me., and on this one it 
gives William L. Fosdick ? 

A. I think Ellwell had been at Long Island only a day 
or so when that was put in. It is possible that Bond was 
there at»Long Island a day or two previous. 

@. What [ am trying to get at is why Bond claimed 
Long Island as his residence ? 

A. He had been working there for some time, and had 
left us. 

@. Was he in the civil service then ? 

A. He was. 

(). When he filed his application with the civil service 
was he? 

A. I don’t know whether he was or not. When we filed 
our request — there is a difference. 

Q. The way I look at it is this: These papers are made 
out simply as duplicates of the papers as filed by the appli- 
cant ? 

A. No; that has nothing to do with the applicant. That 
paper is simply a response to our request for a candidate. 


(. And they send you one as a farmer? 

A. Yes. That is the residence then. 

Q. Samuel L. Ellwell, age forty-five, family of four? 

A. Yes, that is from the application paper. I beg par- 
don. That’s right. 

i So that when Walter H. Bond filed his application he 


must have given his residence as Long Island? 

n Very likely. 

@. What do you understand by that? 

A. I think it is very probable that his previous applica- 
tion had run out. The applications run out in a certain 
length of time. Just how long I don’t know, and they reém- 
ployed him as a former employee, and later, how much later 
I don’t know, we requested that he be registered at the State 
House. I think that we probably thought we were perfectly 
right in employing him, because of his having been employed 
there before, on certification. If he had to file another appli- 
cation it was because his previous one had outrun. 

@. And he was working on the island at the time and 
gave his residence as Long Island? 

AX >) oes: 

(. Would there be any danger of his application outrun- 
ning or of its being there so long that it would have to be 
renewed if he had got his position and was a civil service 
man ? 

A. I don’t catch that. 
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Q. If he was a civil service man working on the island 
there, would there be any danger of his application running 
out? Would there? 

A. Not if he was continuously employed, but if he was 
discharged and returned, and at the time he returned it had 
been outrun, if it had outrun when he returned, it would 
have to be renewed. 

@. Was he ever drawn from civil service previous to De- 
cember 138, 1902? 

A. Yes, 1 think so. I think I have the date. I haven’t 
the paper with me, but I can give you the date. Yes, sir, 
Walter Bond? 

Q. Yes, if you please. 

A. Walter Bond was first appointed as a farmer Septem- 
ber 2, 1898. 

Q. September 2, 1898? 

AeA Yes: 

(. How long did he remain employed there ? 

A. He remained steadily there through the rest of that 
year and on May 16, 1899, was given a position of watchman, 
but the civil service questioned his being in a different class 
of the service and then he returned to the employment of 
farmer without any discharge between, as my memorandum 
shows, April 15, 1900, so he was at Long Island constantly, 
and resigned September 19, 1900 ; then he was reappointed as 
farmer, December 15, 1902. 

Q. That doesn’t give me any information on my question 
as to how he got his residence at Long Island. 

A. Of course he was out away from Long Island between 
September, 1900, and December 15, 1902. 

@. December 13? 

A. Well, he was appointed December 15. His appoint- 
ment dated from the 15th, and how long the application or 
the registration holds at the State House I am not sure. If 
it holds three years you see his registration would have run 
out in 1901. 

Q. He was appointed in 1898, September 2, for in- - 
stance, and worked April 15, 1900. Then, as I understand 
it, he had to file a new civil service blank to become regis- 
tered again. 

A. That was probably the reason. He probably thought 
he could go back without having a new paper. 

Q. Then when he filed a new paper, wouldn’t he be apt to 
give his residence ? 

A. He was probably at Long Island then and most of the 
previous time and considered that as his residence. th n 
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they give their present residence, unless they have been 
changed within twenty-four hours. 

Q. You think he was probably at Long Island? 

A. He was, probably, previous to his filing that applica- 
tion, supposing he might come back. I think so, but I don’t 
know. 

Q. Do you know anything about Ellwell, whether his 
whole family of four lived with him on the island or not? 
A. None of them lived with him on the island. He was 

there alone. 

@. He was alone? 

Fie 8, 

The CHAIRMAN. — That’s all the questions I have to ask. 

Q. (By Mr. Doxpsins.) Miss Gerrish, what was your 
former employment in the office, your first employment ? 

A. My first employment was stenographer and clerk, 
stenographer and typewriter. 

Q. You came there from the civil service, did you? 

A.» Yes, sir. 

Q. You attended the meetings of the Board of Trustees 
when you were Stenographer, did you? 

A. Not fora time. Let me see, when did that begin. I 
think it was after the resignation of Professor Sedgwick 
that I attended the meetings. 

(J. Mrs Lincoln attended the meetings, did she, when she 
was secretary ? 

A. Yes, sir. She was the former secretary, and as long 
as she was secretary she took her own notes, and when she 
became chairman I acted as clerk for the next secretary, who 
did not wish to do the laborious work of attending to th 
minutes. 

Q. Who was the secretary at the time you took this 
position? Who was the executive clerk at the time Mrs. 
Lincoln was secretary ? 

A. There was none. The position of executive clerk is 
a new one. 

(J. Who was the head clerk at the ae? Who was it? 

A. At the time I was made executive clerk Mr. Parker 
B. Field was executive agent of the board. 

He was the executive agent of the board ? 

Yes, he was the executive agent of the board. 

When did the change of the title of that come about? 

When I took the position. 

When you took the position ? 

Yes, sir. 

So that you still acted the same as you did formerly, 
tenogr apher for the meeting ? 
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A. I still took the stenographic notes of the meeting. 

@. Then you write them out? 

A. What's that? 

@. Then you write it out afterwards, don’t you? 

Ay = ~Y es, ‘1 -d0; 

Q. And you put it on the book right away. 

A. Idonot. Itis not put into the book until after it is 
accepted by the board. 

Q. Accepted by the board ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Then you hold the position now that Mr. Field used 
to hold? 

A. Not exactly the same position. 

Q. What is the difference ? 

A. The difference is that Mr. Field, not being a stenog- 
rapher, and not being able to take stenographic notes, his 
work was excluding that. When I took the position of exec- 
utive clerk, it seemed desirable that the executive clerk 
should be present at the meetings, and there was no necessity 
of having an executive clerk and stenographer too, and so I 
take the notes of the meetings. 

Q. And you also do the work that he formerly did, 
do you? 

Ay il-do: 

Q. That's what I want to get at. Now, this head book- 
keeper at the island, did you make an application for a 
bookkeeper ? 

A. We made application for a male clerk who should be 
a stenographer, typewriter, and bookkeeper. 

Q. And the male bookkeeper that was certified to you 
you say was too young —twenty-four years. Who decided 
that — that he was too young? 

I think the superintendent did. 

The superintendent ? 

I think so. 

What was his percentage ? 

It was 91.6. 

What was the percentage of the present bookkeeper, 
the c one that has got the position now ? 

A. It was 82.55. 

Q. Was that ever brought before the board that you 
know of ? 

A. Why, no, sir. Appointments at Long Island are 
never brought before the board until they are brought for 
confirmation. Appointments are made by the superintendent 
of Long Island. 
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Q. Appoimtments are made by the superintendent of 
Long Island ? 

A. Yes, by the superintendent. 

Q@. You said you attended all the meetings of the finance 
committee ; did you attend them all? 

A. I think so, since I have been executive clerk. 

@. Have all the finance committee meetings been held in 
the office ? 

A. I wouldn’t be sure of that, not since I have been 
executive clerk. Previous to that time some of them were 
not held in the office, but whether they were all held in the 
office since I have been executive clerk I would not be sure. 

(. I want to be sure about that? 

A. I say it is possible that there may have been some 
not held at the office, but I am not sure. Previous to my 
appointment as executive clerk there were some. 

Q. Now, as regards that appropriation of $120,000, that. 
came before the board, didn’t it? 

A. What is it? 

Q. That appropriation of $120,000. The first time of 
asking for that loan of $120,000 for the extension of the 
hospital, that came before the board? 

A. I think it did the first time. I am not sure whether 
it did or.not. 

(. Was that a unanimous vote ? 

A. I could not tell you whether it was or not. I should 
have to look it up. If you will tell me the meeting I will 
look it up for you. 

Any doubt about it? 

I don’t know. I should have to look it up. 

Do you remember whether they went to the Mayor? 
If I remember rightly you objected to it. 

I objected to it and filed my objections with the 
Mayor % ? 

A. I think so, I wouldn’t be sure. 

(). And we had a conference there ? 

A. I could not say for sure. Probably there was. I 
was not present at the conferences and I could not answer 
definitely. 

Mr. Dossins. — That is all I care to ask. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) Miss Gerrish, there has been 
some question in regard to the presence of the trustees at 
the meetings. I would like to ask if you keep a record of 
the attendance of the trustees at the regular meetings ? 

vs eat) bad of 

Q. Have you that? 

A. I have it here. 
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Q. I wish you would read that, and we will put the 
whole record in. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What is that? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — The record of the attendance of trus- 
tees. 

The Witness. — This shows the attendance of the Trus- 
tees of Pauper Institutions of Boston at the meetings of the 
board since May 5, 1899, when Mr. Dobbins became a mem- 
ber. Miss Frances R. Morse has attended 142 out of 147 
meetings — 96.5 per cent. 

Mr. Doppins.— Why not commence since the board 
began? I think the record book should be put in. 

The Wrryess. — Mr. W. Prentiss Parker has attended 70 
out of 77 meetings — 90.9 per cent. Mrs. A. N. Lincoln, 
133 out of 147 meetings— 90.4 per cent. Mr. A. G. 
Everett, 98 out of 112 meetings— 87.5 per cent. Mr. 
Walter Hunnewell, 124 meetings out of a possible 147 
meetings — 84.3 per cent. Dr. W. H. Grainger has attended 
98 meetings out of 147 meetings, being 66.6 per cent. Mr. 
Henry Dobbins has attended 76 meetings out of a possible 
147 meetings, 51.7 per cent. 


Q@. Miss Gerrish, in regard to the question of tubercu- 
losis, do you know about the ruling of the Board of 
Health — 

Q. (By the-CHArIRMAN.) Mr. Parker’s attendance was 
what ? | 

A. Seventy out of 77 meetings — 90.9 per cent. 

Mrs. LincoLtn. — He comes out away ahead. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I just wanted to have that known. I 
didn’t want to leave him out. 

@. (By Mis. Lincontn.) Was there any special reason 
why the attendance of the chairman at meetings was specially 
reduced ? 

A. Well, the attendance of Mrs. Lincoln at the meetings. 
During that period she was in Europe for two extended 
absences, where she was obliged to go owing to the health of 
Mr. Lincoln, and that is, of course, counted as absence, and 
figures against her in the attendance. 

Q@. In regard to this question of tuberculosis, have you 
ever heard any statement made as to why the Board of 
Health has made the ruling that patients in different aliytes 
of tuberculosis must be considered contagious ? 

A. Why they are considered contagious, or why they are 
sent to Long Island? 

Q@. Or why they are not sent to Tewksbury ? 

A. Because they class the disease as contagious, and as 
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such should not pass out of the jurisdiction of the Boston 
Board of Health. 

@. Do you know whether we had information in regard 
to that from the chairman of the Board of Health ? 

A. I know that we did have information in regard to that 
from the chairman of the Board of Health. 

@. Therefore are patients now sent occasionally to Long 
Island under this ruling ? 

A..- They~are. 

Q. Does that mean that tuberculosis is classed by the 
Board of Health as a contagious disease ? 

A.- It does. 

Q. Do you know why it was suggested that the smoking 
room at Long Island be placed ina separate building? I don’t. 
know that you know that. Perhaps you do know. 

The CHAIRMAN. — How can Miss Gerrish answer that ? 

Mrs. Lincotn.—She was present when this was dis- 
cussed, but I will omit it. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the superintendent of 
the Long Island institution is exempt from coming under 
the civil service? 

A. Yes, he is. 

@. Could you tell why that is so? 

A. I think the chief executive officer of a department is 
not considered as coming under the civil service rules. 

Q. Do you think that in regard to the business of em- 
ployment we try to conform to the civil service rules ? 

A. We do, most certainly. 

Q. Something was asked about the accounts of the 
Charlestown Almshouse, as to where they are kept. 

A. They are kept at Long Island, by the office clerks or 
bookkeeper at Long Island. 

Q. I want to ask you again in regard to the night you 
stayed at Long Island. Did you touch the books ? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. After you offered to stay at Long Island and I ac- 
cepted your offer, did you touch the books after the tele- 
phone message from Miss Morse? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. Was the percentage of Miss Day greater on account 
of the way she passed the examination for arithmetic ? 

A. If J remember rightly, her standing in arithmetic was 
exceptionally good. 

@. Do you remember whether or not I, as chairman of the 
finance committee, saw the women applicants for that posi- 
tion ? 

A. I think you did. 
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(. Did the superintendent see them? 

A. He did. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the expert examiner of 
books for the city or that that department are usually noti- 
fied before ? 

A. Ihave heard that that has to be the case. 

Q. Mr. Dobbins has raised some question in regard to 
your own employment in two positions under the board. Is 
your compensation larger than it was when you occupied 
the one position ? 

A, It is: 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I think that is all, Miss Gerrish. 

@. (By Councilman BrAzzeLt.) Do you know where 
Miss Day came from before she was employed there ? 

A. Previously? She is a Boston girl, and had accepted 
a temporary position at the Westboro Insane Hospital, and 
was still on the books of the civil service for a Boston posi- 
tion. She was still on the books. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Can you tell the committee 
why you wanted to stay at Long Island the night you 
remained there ? 

A. I wanted to know the result of the figuring; if the 
figures inside tallied with the outside. It was wholly 
regarding the envelope, which we didn’t know of till then. 

@. Of what did the contents of that envelope consist ? 

A. It consisted of a number of memorandums, each on a 
separate slip, of moneys received, and on another slip of 
moneys paid out. 

. How long a time did those memorandums cover ? 

A. [cannot say; I don’t remember. 

Q. Have you got any idea how long a time they cov- 
ered ? 

A. Well, two or three years, perhaps. 

@. Not any more? 

A. Ithink not. I will not say positively, Mr. Bresna- 
han, but my impression is two or three years. 

@. So that the memorandums of the cash accounts put 
into that envelope were never transferred to the cash account 
for two or three years ? 

A. I don’t know. I was unable to find any account 
previous to that. 

Q. Was the envelope sealed ? 

A. It was not — well, I won’t say. It was open when I 
saw it. When I saw it it was open. 

Q. When did you see it, that night? . 

A. I saw it two or three weeks before that. 
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@. You would naturally expect the memorandums had 
not been transferred to the ledger or the cash account book 
if the memorandums were left in that envelope? 

A. I don’t think they had been. 

Q. The object of your working that night was to transfer 
them to the cash account, was it ?. 

A. No, no, not a bit. We simply made a rough mem- 
orandum to show what the amount was. 

Q. Do you know whether they have been transferred to 
the cash account since that? 

A. I know nothing about it, no, sir. 

(. How many times a year do you interest yourself in 
the accounts and books at Long Island ? 

A. Why of course every month I oversee the drafts. 

@. At Long Island ? 

A. From the Boston accounts. I don’t have to go to 
the island for it. I went down to assist Miss Day when 
she started in at the island. 

@. What did you go down there for? ‘To assist her and 
show her what ? 

A. The general preparation of the drafts and the gen- 
eral condition of the bills as they are to be presented to the 
committee. 

Q@. That is on account of her not having the system ? 

A. Yes; that is on account of her not having the system. 

Q. Why did you stay there that night? 

A. Simply I hadn’t personally known of the existence of 
that envelope for more than three weeks, and I asked her to 
add it, and she hadn’t had time to do it, and this was the 
next time I had seen her, and I said, “I will go there and 
help you with it.” 

Q. What called your attention to it? 

A. I think my attention was called to it by some ques- 
tions that were asked in regard to it during the investiga- 
tion. 

Q. In regard to the farmer’s account ? | 

A. Yes; some question in regard to the farmer’s 
account? 

@. The farmer’s accounts—have they been transferred 
to the cash book by you? 

A. No; I had no idea of transferring accounts to the 
cash book. 

@. How long would the farmer’s account have remained 
there in that condition without being straightened out, had 
it not been that some reference was made to it? 

A. I don’t know; but Ido know that before the previous 
bookkeeper went she had made a settlement with the farmer. 
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Q. She had made a settlement with the farmer before 
she went? 

A. She had made a settlement with the farmer before she 
went, and when Miss Day went there she herself opened an 
account of her own, a memorandum of her own, to keep 
track of some of those things. 

Q. I believe you were on the island the day Miss Day 
looked up the farmer’s cash account, and all that she found 
was ever received from him was $1.50. 

A®*.Yes. 

@. For goods received a month or two previous ? 

A. Yes; a window sash, I believe. 

@. And she had opened an account with him at the time 
she went there? Surely he must have received other goods 
during that time ? 

A. Certainly. That was on the stock book. 

Q. Then if that was so Miss Day should have had an 
account of it? 

A. Well, not necessarily. As far as she knew. 

@. How did she know that? 

A. I-suppose she had been told it by the superintendent. 

(). Doesn’t she usually receive the cash ? 

A. I suppose so, under the direction of the superin- 
tendent. 

(). If she received that cash under the direction of the 
superintendent, wouldn’t she receive all the other cash under 
the same direction ? 

A. Yes. 

@. Then if she only had $1.50 recorded it must have 
been the only cash she received, mustn’t it? 

A. Yes. 

@. Unless the superintendent gave directions to have it 
go into another channel ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. (By Councilman BRADLEY.). Do you know whether 
Mr. Bryant is paying any bills down there now ? 

A. He has been paying bills down there since the inves- 
tigation started, but that was not spoken of, as it was thought 
best not to. He settled up, as I understand it, some time 
early in the year, February, or so, with the previous book- 
keeper. Just what the records or memorandums are I don’t 
know, but since Miss Day was there Miss Day has received 
cash for it, but she has not placed it to his credit for the 
reason that the investigation was in progress. 

Q. Do you know how much he has paid since the 
investigation has been in progress? 
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A. I don’t know. I think it is two or three months’ 
bills. 

(. Is he paying any of the old bills ? 

A. I don’t know how much he owed. I understood he 
settled up to the first of the year, or February, and if he 
has paid something since then, two or three mouths, it is 
probably going on since then, but I don’t know the dates. 

Q. Who received the cash? . 

A. It was received at the Long Island office. I don’t 
know. 

Q. Has it been sent to the Boston office yet? 

AF Gh, no. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopprins.) How many times did you go 
down there while Miss Peaslee was there? 

A. I think not at all to assist Miss Peaslee. I was not 
the executive clerk of the board at that time. 

Q. Since you have been executive clerk of the board ? 

A. I was not down to assist Miss Peaslee. She was not 
new at the business. She understood the business, and there 
was no need of my going down there to assist her. 

Q. While the committee was down there investigating 
they asked the bookkeeper in regard to the farmer’s account 
and she said under oath that she had not received any money, 
but had bills made out from January, 1908. 

A. I don’t think she said that. 

Q. She said to me she had not received: any money, that 
she had the bills there, and I asked her if she had been paid any 
money and she said no, didn’t she ? 

A. Yes, something to that effect. 

Q. Weasked if the farmer had any other accounts there, 
and she said no; she said she knew of nothing else. 

A. I don’t think Miss Day was thoroughly posted with 
all the papers and workings of the accounts at that time. 

Q. The superintendent was there at that time? 

A. Yes; but he was not answering questions. 

@. I understand that. Now, this envelope should have 
been presented to the committee — 

A. I think I found it out afterwards. I think I commu- 
nicated with the previous bookkeeper the next day. 

Q. That envelope was not known to the present book- 
keeper or superintendent, was it ? 

A. I don’t know what the superintendent knew. I 
understood Miss Day to say she did not know of it until I 
called her attention to it after having inquired of the 
previous bookkeeper. 

Q. The former superintendent said he knew nothing 
about any payments. 
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A. I know nothing about what he knew about any former 
payments. 

Q. I want to know why it was that that envelope was 
not known. 

A. I think Miss Day did not know of it when she was 
answering questions there. 

@. She was asked to bring all those accounts. 

A. Well, if she didn’t know it was there she couldn’t 
bring it. 

Q. Well, the superintendent ought to have brought it. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) I want to ask you if you 
thought you did anything wrong that night, or if you did 
anything wrong that night you stayed at Long Island ? 

A. I donot, Mrs. Lincoln. If I thought there was the 
slightest question of honor about it, I wouldn’t have stayed, 
Mrs. Lincoln. I have too much regard for myself. 

The CHAIRMAN.—TI don’t think there is any question 
about that. 

Q. I want to ask you whether you were present when the 
books of the institution were formally handed over ? 

A. Iwas. It was the next morning after that day. 

@. Was I present? 

A. You were. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Do you think that, in case a 
committee of the city government intends to put an expert 
bookkeeper on books that have been running along for six 
years, any defects in those books should be fixed up before 
the expert bookkeeper sees them? 

A. Why, no. 

Q.. Shouldn’t he see the books just as they are without 
having the defects in those books fixed up beforehand ? 

A. Pardon me, Mr. Bresnahan, I think that whoever has 
charge of the books at that time, at such a time as that, has 
a perfect right to go through the books and see that they 
understand them. I think that they have a right to do that. 

Q. Isn’t it the duty of a bookkeeper employed by either 
a municipal corporation or a private corporation to enter the 
items and other matters in the book at the times that the 
transactions occur ? 

A. Certainly it is. 

@. Then, instead of keeping those items in an envelope 
for, say, one, two or three years, hadn’t they time enough in 
all those three years to have entered those things in their 
books if they were efficient bookkeepers ? 

A. Well, I don’t know. I should say they ought to. 

Q. So that if the account was three years old and an 
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expert accountant was going to examine the books to-morrow, 
do you think it is a fair matter to have those three-year-old 
matters entered in the books to-night ? 

_A. Ido not, and I would not consent to entering them. 
I wouldn’t enter them. I think I have a right to say that. 

Q. Were there any entries in the books that night ? 

A. No, sir. 

(Q. Or at any time previous to that night? 

A. Not that I know of. 

@. Have those accounts that have been kept in the en- 
velopes or memorandums been entered in the books since? 

A. Idon’t know that they have. I think they have been 
placed in the hands of the accountant. I don’t know what 
has been done with them. I saw them handed over to him. 

@. (By Mrs. Lincouy.) Was there any intention to 
alter the books? Or injure the books ? 

A. Not the slightest. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I didn’t say alter the figures. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You stayed at the island that 
night ?. 

A. I stayed at the island. 

@. You stayed at the island, and if you had not received 
word from Miss Morse you would have gone right ahead and 
entered those memorandums in the books? 

A. Icouldn’t have eutered them. There were no books 
to enter them on. I should have simply written them out on 
slips and showed what those were. We couldn’t enter three 
years back on the book. There are no books to enter them in. 

Q. Do you know whether or not there are any other 
entries on the books outside of that $1.50 from Farmer Bryant? 

A. Idon’t know I have never looked it up. 

Q. (By Alderman Notan.) Do you know what dispo- 
sition was made of the money that was received from the 
farmer for his supphes during this time? 

A. I think it was some of the minor maintenance bil 
were paid from it, if I remember rightly. 

Q. Whenever there is a sale in any department of the 
institution of any old material, do you know what the cus- 
tom is in regard to the money received for that sale ? 

A. Well, I know that yearly we have an account which 
we have turned into the city collector, junk, and such things 
as that. 

@. And don’t you think that that money received from 
the farmer should have been sent to the City Collector, and 
turned into the account the same as other moneys of the 
institution ? 
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A. It might, possibly, except for the fact that it would 
just add that much extra to maintenance, which was really 
not spent for maintenance. 

Q. But it could be entered under the same heading? 

A. Itis not exactly an earning of the institution, and we 
should lose the use of just so much money, because we should 
not have the money. 

@. You include some four thousand and odd dollars that 
have been earned by the institution, showing that the main- 
tenance only cost so much. Why couldn’t that money received 
from Mr. Bryant be added to that ? 

A. It could be, only for the fact that if that money was 
added as income it would reduce our appropriation. You see 
the money that comes in to us we don’t have the spending 
of. If we buy a quantity of potatoes and sell a portion of 
the potatoes, we have just to buy so many more potatoes, and 
that second purchase is additional. 

Q. Do you often sell a quantity of potatoes ? 

A. Well, any maintenance that it may happen. The 
regular supplies sent to Mr. Bryant’s cottage, that comes out 
from our maintenance, and we do not receive it back. 

Q. Does the city get any credit from this money that Mr. 
Bryant turns in? 

A. Certainly; it goes right back into maintenance. 

Q. Has that ever been entered that way ? 

A. I think not. The bills and things are on file in this 
way. 

Q. Only in an itemized way. They never have been 
entered on the books ? 

A. Idon’t know whether they have been entered on the 
books, only I know there is a memorandum of bills paid. 

Q. Have you seen them? 

A. Ihave glanced through it. 

Q. When did you glance through them ? 

A.- I think the first time I saw them. 

@. When did you first see them? 

A. I don’t remember. I think it was one of the days, 
noons, I was down there; as I say, I didn’t know of the 
existence of the envelope until then. 

Q. What was the aggregate of the items? 

A. I don’t know. | 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoty.) Were those not entered because 
it was not “earning”? 

A. Itwas not “earning”; it was simply an item that had 
been lost from maintenance, and it was put right back into 
maintenance again. 
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WALTER HUNNEWELL — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lincoxn.) Will you please state how 
long you have been a member of this board? 

A. Ever since it was started; I don’t remember how 
long it has been in existence. 

Q. Who appointed you, if I may ask? 

A. Mayor Quincy. 

Q. Will you please state, Mr. Hunnewell, why you 
advised the employment of Mr. Burnett in regard to the 
cow tie-up ? 

A. Mr. Burnett was brought up at Southboro, in this 
State, on Deerfoot Farm, which he ran for a great many 
years, and was one of the largest milkmen in the State. 
Afterwards he gave up his business in Southboro, running 
the Deerfoot Farm, and he has made a specialty of the con- 
struction of what you might call farm barns, cow barns, 
tie-ups, and farm barns for agricultural purposes. 

@. Do you think it was a benefit to this department that 
we should consult Mr. Burnett? 

A. Certainly. I looked upon him as a man who had 
more experience than any one in this country. I knew per- 
haps a little more than the rest of the trustees in regard to 
country matters, and I wanted the benefit of his experience 
on these matters. JI know that in regard to a great many 
tie-ups one person thinks that the platform that the cows 
stand on should be boards, with sawdust for bedding, and 
others think that that is a great mistake; that it makes a 
ereat dust and dirt, and that they should lie down at night 
on a concrete bed; and if you go to others they will tell 
you that the cows suffer from rheumatism. ‘That is one of 
the questions I wanted his experience on. He has had a 
great deal of experience on those matters, and I wanted to 
consult him about it, and I also wanted to consult him as an 
architect; I wanted his advice as an architect who makes a 
specialty of barns and agricultural buildings. 

Q. Are you the secretary of the board? 

A. Lam. 

(. And did you ever have any conversation with Mr. 
Dobbins in regard to the expense of maintaining the hospital 
at Long Island? 

A. Idid last May. I don’t remember the date. I have 
had? 

Q. What was that conversation? Could you state it to 
the committee ? 

A. Last May there was a meeting of the finance commit- 
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tee. Mrs. Lincoln was away. She was appointed a delegate 
to some charity convention in Atlanta, Ga., I think, and the 
persons present at the finance committee meeting were Mr. 
Dobbins, Mr. Parker and myself. We unanimously approved 
all the bills, and Mr. Parker left. I had a few moments at 
my disposal and I stayed there and entered into conversation 
with Mr. Dobbins, and we were growling and complaining 
about expenses, how large they were, and where they could 
be cut down. It was brought about in consequence of the 
cost of coal. Mr. Dobbins said that he thought that the hos- 
pital was all humbug; that it was an unnecessary adjunct 
which was carried on in an extravagant way, and that there 
was no need of any such thing. He told me that according 
to his ideas the workingman, the poor man, when he was 
taken sick — 

Q. (By Alderman NouAn.) What is this leading up to? 

A. In answer to Mrs. Lincoln’s question. 

Q. What was the query? 

Mrs. Lincotn.— I asked him whether he had had any 
conversation with Mr. Dobbins in regard to the expense of 
maintaining the hospital at Long Island. I think it is rele- 
vant. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Proceed. 

The Witness. — Mr. Dobbins said that he did not think 
that there was any necessity for a hospital of that grade or 
kind. According to what he said his ideas seemed to be that 
a working man, a poor man who worked for low wages in the 
street, his house-and his style of living was of the same, and 
when he was taken sick he was not entitled to nurses or 
doctors, or any better treatment than he would have in his 
own house; that in his own house if he was sick he didn’t 
have any nurse, his wife took care of him, his children got 
the water, and so forth, and he thought it was an outrage on 
the taxpayers of Boston to take him down there to Long 
Island and give him nurses and doctors which a person in his 
situation in life had never been accustomed to, and he 
thought the expenses might be very largely reduced by that 
treatment of the working man or the poor man. 

Q. What did you say in regard to that ? 

A. Well, I replied that I thought he was alone in such 
an idea as that; that I thought that the ideas of the citizens 
of Boston as far as I knew them, and I thought I knew them, 
was that no matter how poor a man was, or what crimes he 
might have committed, or how foolhardy he may have been, 
that if he was sick he was entitled to the best medical 
treatment the citizens could give him, and I said I thought 
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that the trustees and the citizens of Boston were of the 
same mind in that regard; that the trustees were not in favor 
of giving him luxuries and fine pictures and bric-a-brac and 
such things, but that we believed in giving the best medical 
treatment and care that was possible. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Was this talk at a regular 
meeting or at a committee meeting ? 

A. We had had a meeting of the finance committée and 
had approved the bills. Mrs. Lincoln was not present and 
Mr. Parker had gone, and Mr. Dobbins and I were left, and 
we had some conversation in regard to cutting down the ex- 
penses. The talk was brought about by the bills having 
been unusually large owing to the scarcity of coal, the high 
price of coal, and we were complaining about the bills. 

@. And this was conversation after the meeting ? 

A. This was conversation after the meeting. 

Q. I don’t know as I should go into private conversa- 
tions. 

A. The meeting had not adjourned. I think there was 
still a quorum present. ‘There was a quorum present. 

°Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) Did you ever hear Mr. Dobbins 
object at any of the finance committee meetings to the em- 
ployment of nurses or doctors until this investigation began ? 

A. The first time I heard, I won’t be. sure, I think the 
first time I heard him object was when this young man who 
was recommended by Dr. Bradford, I think it was Dr. Rich- 
ardson, when we were discussing the matter he talked against 
the employment, and when we voted as to whether he should 
be employed down there he didn’t vote against it, that is, he 
voted for him although he talked against it. 

Mr. Dospins.—Is that on the record that I voted for 
that man ? 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) Is it on the records that he did 
not vote against that man ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Wait, Mr. Dobbins, until after Mrs. 
Lincoln has finished. 

@. You are the secretary of the board? Are any portion 
of the records missing ? 

A. <A portion of the records of our meetings are missing ; 
yes, part have been taken away from the office. 

(. Who took them away? 

A. Mr. Dobbins. . 

Mr. Dospins. — Explain how that was. This is a trick! 

The CHAIRMAN. — Wait. 

Q. Did you ask that they should be returned to the 
office ? 
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A. I asked that they should be returned to the office. 
The whole thing is explained in the record. Perhaps they 
had better be read. I asked Mr. Dobbins at the meeting of 
the trustees. I was told that they were taken away, and I | 
told him that I was told by our executive clerk that he had 
taken away the record, and I supposed it was of course 
through an oversight or lapse of memory, and he said yes, of 
course it certainly was, and that he would bring them back 
that afternoon. 

Q. Did he bring them back? 

ee No. 

@. Have you them ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. (By the CHarrMANn.) Are there any questions by 
any member of the committee? 

Q. (By Alderman Nolan.) You said that the plan sub- 
mitted by Mr. Burnett would have been profitable to the 
City of Boston if it had been accepted ? 

A. Most decidedly so. 

@. Do youn consider that the plans that have been 
accepted or are now under consideration by Mr. Everett will 
be a detriment to the institution ? 

A. Ihave not seen them. 

(. I understood that Mr. Everett now has plans under 
consideration ? 

A. Yes, there is a committee on that, but I never have 
seen them. 

Q. Do you know when they were submitted ? 

A. I don’t think they have been submitted. 

@. You don’t think they have been submitted ? 

A. Not at any meeting at which I have been present. I 
think they are under advisement. I think Mr. Everett has 
them under advisement, and is working over them. 

Q. You have never seen them? 

oe INO: 

Q. In regard to this meeting of the finance committee. 
Mr. Dobbins, did he agree with the other two members of 
the finance committee as to the items needed for the 
institution ? 

A. During the meeting, yes. 

Q. And at this meeting, or when this conversation took 
place, subsequent to the meeting, who was present during 
the conversation — 

A. I don’t think it was subsequent. Oh, I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Parker, Mr. Dobbins and myself were at the 
meeting. ) 
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Q@. I understood you to say Mr. Parker had left. 

A. Iunderstood you to ask me who was present subse- 
quent to the conversation. 

Q. No, previous to the conversation, during the meeting 
of the finance committee ? 

A. The finance committee consists of four persons. They 
were all present except Mrs. Lincoln, so that it left myself, 
Mr. Dobbins and Mr. Parker. Mrs. Lincoln was absent as 
she had been appointed a delegate to a convention in Georgia 
by the Mayor. | 

Q. I understand that during a meeting of the finance 
committee there were three members present ? 

AST LG: 

Q. The committee adjourned, as I understood you to say ? 

A. Well, if I said adjourned. I think that as it was 
rather an informal meeting of three persons going over the 
bills I don’t think when we got through that anybody made 
a motion to adjourn. 

(). It dissolved ? 


A. Yes. 
@. And Mr. Parker left? 
AT Oc Yes. 


@. So that when the conversation took place there were 
only you and Mr. Dobbins present ? 

Age Y es: 

@. What is a quorum of the finance committee ? 

A. The finance committee consists of three members and 
the chairman. ex-officio. 

(. That makes four members ? 

A. I should say probably you were right. 

Q. What is a quorum of four? 

A. I don’t know, when a finance committee consists of 
three persons, I don’t know whether the chairman who 
occupies that position simply as a member of that committee, 
simply from being ex-officio a member, from being chairman 
of the board, whether the finance committee really consists 
of three persons or of four persons. Three members are ap- 
pointed and ex-officio somebody else belongs to the committee. 

Q. You have already made a statement two different 
times that the finance committee was composed of four 
members. You didn’t qualify it at any time. 

A. Well, then I made a mistake. 

(). You said three members of the committee were 
present, and that the fourth member of the committee, Mrs. 


Lincoln, was away as a delegate to a convention at Atlanta? 
A PN 6B; 


_ 
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Now, if there are four members, what is a quorum ? 
If there are four members. 

Aren’t there four members on that committee ? 

Well, I have told you the facts. 

. And does Mrs. Lincoln ever have a vote on that 
committee ? 

A. Always. 

Q. Then she is a member of that committee ? 

A. Yes, I think she is, when you come down to it. 

@. Won’t you admit that she is a member of the finance 
committee ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. How do you make a quorum of that finance com- 
mittee ? 

A. I think perhaps I made a mistake, when I first spoke. 
Mrs. Lincoln makes the appointment of three persons to be 
members of the finance committee. She appointed on that 
committee Mr. Dobbins, myself, and Mr. Parker. She ap- 
pointed three persons. 

@. Are the committees appointed by the chair in that 
board at all times ? 

Acer Yes: 

Q. She has the absolute power of appointment of com- 
mittees ? 

A. Yes; the absolute power of the appointment of com- 
mittees at all times. 

Q. Did it ever occur to you that Mrs. Lincoln was not a 
member of that committee ? 

A. No; never. 

Q. She has always had the same rights and privileges as 
the other members and exercised them ? 

A. I think more so than the other members from being 
chairman of the committee. I think certainly she has. 

Q. What do you consider a quorum of that finance 
committee ? 

A. If you say the finance committee consists of four, if 
you call the finance committee four — 

ioe CY 68: To: 

A. Then I don’t know, exactly. You would have to 


Orere 


have more than two, of course, to have a majority. 


Q. Well, how many people do you consider are on the 
finance committee of that board ? 

A. I am rather in the dark. I myself think there are 
four. 

Q. Are you certain? © 

A. No. Isay I am rather in the dark. I should myself 
consider it four. 
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Q. ~Y¥ou do—four ? 

A. Ishould think so. 

Q. Will you admit that there are four members on that 
committee ? 

Why, certainly. 

Then what is a quorum ? 

A quorum of four? 

Yes. 

I think a quorum has to be a majority. 

Well, then, two is not a quorum of four? I am 
merely coming down to the statement that you made in 
regard to this time when you were having the argument 
between you and Mr. Dobbins that there was a quorum of 
this committee present and I questioned whether you meant 
to say that. 

A. I had a doubt in my mind. I stated the fact. I 
want to be exact. I stated that a finance committee is 
appointed by the chair, and ex-officio the chairman of the 
board is made a member of that committee. If you consider 
— when I say you, I mean Alderman Nolan —I say, if you 
consider the finance committee to be three, two is a quorum. 
If you consider the finance committee to consist of four per- 
sons I should not think two is a quorum. I don’t know 
just what to say. 

Q. It is not for me to consider. It is for you to consider, 
being a member of that board for a number of years. 

A. Ishould be in doubt. I am notsure. I don’t think 
that two are a quorum. 

‘Q. You don’t consider two are a quorum. ‘Then why 
not? You made a statement that there was a quorum pres- 
ent in regard to the conversation between you and Mr. 
Dobbins subsequent to the meeting. You said that inasmuch 
aS a quorum was present — 

A. Well, because I had in my mind that possibly ina 
legal interpretation the committee might have consisted of 
three persons. 

Q. Have you got any rules of the Board of Trustees ? 

A. No, not here. 

@. You, as secretary of the trustees, would have rules if 
there are any ? 

In the office there are. 

You are secretary of the board? 

Yes. 

It never occurred to you to look that up? 

No. 

You have been a member of the board eight years, you 


OPoPOr 


LO>OPO> 
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No, I didn’t say so. 

Seven years ? 

No, I didn’t say so. 

Well, from the time the board was, formed ? 

Yes, I have been. 

Do you know what year that was ? 

No, I can’t remember. 

Who appointed you? 

Mayor Quincy appomted me. 

. I would like to consider that you have been sincere 
in this. I don’t know whether you are joking about that or 
not? 

A. No, I am not. 

Q. I give you credit for having more intelligence than to 
say here that you don’t remember when you were appointed. 

A. Idon’t know. I have no idea. I don’t know what 
year the board was formed. I think it was five years last 
May, but I don’t know. | 

@. How many years ago? 

A. Idon’t know. I think it was five years ago. 

@. I thought it was about seven years ago, but I was 
not sure about that either. I was looking for information. 

Ay. Well, 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Did you intend to convey the 
impression that this discussion between you and Mr. Reo 
was at the meeting ? 
eA. ONO, norat Any 

Q. Mr. Murray has testified that he had a conversation 
in regard to Mr. McGonigle when he took the salts, and he 
also testified that he had a conversation with orderlies and 
presented it. Do you consider that you have a right to put 
in this conversation on the same ground ? 

A. I thought so. 

Alderman NouAn.— There is not any objection to Mr. 
Hunnewell’s testimony so far as I know. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I thought you would consider it 
improper, perhaps. 

Q. Would you read this record in regard to the taking 
away of a portion of the records of the board ? 

A. Should I commence at the beginning ? 

Q. It is not very long. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What does this pertain to ? 

Mrs. LincoLtn. — This pertains to the taking away of a 
portion of the records of the board. 

Mr. Dopsins. — This has no right to go on the record. 


OPOPOoPropo&r 
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Mrs. Liycotn.— Those are the regular records of the 
board. 

Mr. Dopsiys. — It has no right to go on the records of 
this hearing. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Those are part of the records. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Don’t you think the chairman should 
look at them before you put them in? 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I don’t think so. If you don’t wish it 
in youmay expunge it afterwards, but I think I have a right 
to put them in at this time. 

Alderman NoLAan. —I move that a copy of the records of 
that date be submitted to the committee for inspection. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I think we have a right to put it in; 
unless it is a vote of the committee — the whole committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I feel that the committee ought to see 
what the thing pertains to, and find out first whether it 
ought to be admitted or not. ‘There is a motion before the 
committee that the matter be submitted to the committee at 
this time. Those in favor of the motion will manifest by 
saying “Aye”; those opposed, “No.” It seems to be a 
vote. 

Mrs. Lincotn.— Is there a quorum of the committee 
present ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — There is a working quorum. The 
committee at its first meeting had an understanding that if 
the other members of the committee were not present those 
who were present would go on with the hearing. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — And yet to-day I have your ruling that 
this committee was not competent to admit the letter of Dr. 
Councilman. With all due respect to the committee I want 
to say what Mr. Dobbins has said is reported, and what we 
have said, is all reported. It is all there stated as it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee has taken a vote that 
the matter be submitted to them. Under that vote, the chair 
will not have it read at this time unless it is submitted to the 
committee first. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Those are part of the record of the 
Board of ‘Trustees. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is the vote of this committee. 

Alderman Noutan.—I think any member of this com- 
mitee at any time has a perfect right at any time to ask for 
any books or papers and have them produced here. This 
committee is working under rules of its own, and we have 
a perfect right to govern this hearing, and arrange our own 
hearings in this matter. I move that the committee go into 
executive session. 
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The CHAIRMAN, — It is moved that the committee go into 
executive session. Those in favor say aye; contrary minded 
no, and it is a vote, and the committee will go into executive 
session. 


(At 5.35 the hearing adjourned until 10 A.M., Tuesday, 
August 25.) 


me 


; EIGHTEENTH HEARING. 


MoRNING Session, 11.15 o’Criock, 
TuESDAY, August 25, 1903. 
Alderman Bresnahan presiding. 
The CHAIRMAN.— The committee will please come to 
order. Mrs. Lincoln, have you any witnesses ? 


WALTER HUNNEWELL— Recalled. 


Mrs. LINcoLNn. — I will ask that Mr. Hunnewell be allowed 
to read the records he was interrupted in last evening. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What do the records contain ? 

Mrs. Lincoun.— They contain the records of June 
29, which relate to the appointment of the superintendent at 
Long Island; also, the records of July 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What has that to do with the meetings 
of the Board of Trustees; that is, what has this committee 
to do with that? Does it pertain to the management of 
Long Island? 

Mis. LINCOLN. — Yes, sir; to the management at Long 
Island, in the appointment of the superintendent for the 
institution, as the trustees have the custody of the records of 
the property of the city. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The cominittee has not considered, up 
to the present time, the documents submitted to the com- 
mittee, last night, pertaining to the same matter, and, until 
they have considered it, I don’t think it should be*gone over 
again. ‘That question will be settled by the committee in 
executive session. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I understood you had an executive ses- 
sion this morning. Was no decision reached ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — No, the committee stayed here until 
eight o'clock last evening for the consideration of various 
matters. 

(Mr. Hunnewell enters into consultation with Mrs. 
Lincoln.) 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Hunnewell, if you are a witness, 
please do not act as counsel also. 

Mrs. LincoLtn. — I can see no reason why portions of the 
records of the Board of Trustees, which are public docu- 
ments and open to the inspection of any citizen of Boston, 
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should not be introduced as evidence in this case. I wish to 
state that if the records submitted to the committee last 
night are not accepted as a true copy of those penal we 
will introduce the originals themselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. — There is no question EBoue ‘lack of 
correctness, but the committee has not fully considered them 
as yet. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Yes, sir. Out of courtesy I was very 
glad to submit them to the committee, but I think, as repre- 
senting a department of the City of Boston, the Board of 
Trustees have the right to put in any portion of their records 
as evidence in this case, and [ wish to ask you to uphold 
that right. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee feels that there should 
not be any evidence introduced that the committee does not 
wish to hear. It is a matter which simply rests with the 
committee itself as to how much it wants to hear of the 
evidence in this case. As you put the matter into the hands 
of the committee last night and wish to start in on the same 
matter to-day, I feel that it should be left until the com- 
mittee has had time to consider it; but if it is going-to be 
submitted to the committee through Mr. Hunnewell now, 
there was no necessity of submitting the records of the 
meeting to the committee last night. Therefore I think it 
should be left in abeyance until the committee has sFjes it 
consideration. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I was glad to introduce it then as a 
matter of courtesy, and I ask leave to introduce it this fore- 
noon. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee did not consider it a 
courtesy, as it had the right to ask for all the papers of the 
Board of Trustees, and all your books, and anything else it 
requires. It was not really a matter of courtesy, Mrs. Lin- 
coln, but a matter of duty to furnish them when the com- 
mittee asks for them. 

Mrs. Lincotn.— All the books and papers are at the 
disposal of the committee at any time, and they are also the 
property of the citizens of Boston, but if we claim the right 
to introduce those records, we think it is a question if we 
can be denied that right. 

The CHAIRMAN. — It has not been denied as yet. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. —I will ask Mr. Hunnewell — 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Hunnewell is on the stand, and I 
believe the committee can ask him any questions they de- 
sire. I rule that if the committee desire to ask Mr. Hunne- 
well any questions they can do so. 
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Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Mr. Hunnewell, during the 
meetings of the Board of Trustees, are there any outside 
people allowed who are not members of the board ? 

A. The executive clerk. 

@. Besides the executive clerk ? 

A. No one besides the executive clerk. I beg pardon; 
at the end of the meeting it is customary for the chairman 
to call in the superintendent of the island. 

Q. I mean outside of people belonging to the institu- 
tion ? 

AGN os; To: 

@. Have you any idea, as one of the Board of Trustees, 
what the cost of the nurses’ home was — the building of it? 
Mrs. Lincotn. — That has not been introduced before. 

Alderman NoLtan.—I am asking a question of Mr. 
Hunnewell, and I hope you will not interfere with my wit- 
ness. 

The Witness. —I could not tell you. 

@. (By Alderman Notan.) Do you know the con- 
tractor ? 

A. It was done by contract. 

(. You don’t know who the Gon wea ctox was ? 

A. It was aman named King, I think. I think he had 
either —I think he had the contract for both —the nurses’ 
home and the hospital. 

Q. He had both contracts ? 

A. I think so, I would not be sure. 

@. You would be liable to know that as secretary of the 
finance committee ? 

A. Ido not know as I would any more as secretary of 
the finance committee than as secretary of the board. 

Mrs. LiIncotn. — He is not secretary of the finance com- 
mittee. 

Q. (By Alderman Nonan.) Do you know whether or 
not those contracts were awarded in open competition or 
not? 


A. They were. 
Q. Was it advertised in the regular is 
A. It was. 


The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Dobbins, do you desire to ask Mr. 
Hunnewell any questions ? 

Q. (By Mr. Doppriys.) How long did it take to finish 
the hospital under King’s contract ? 

A. To furnish it? 

Q. No, finish it. 

A. There was a terrible delay, I could not answer that. 
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Mrs. LincoLn. — That was not introduced in direct evi- 
dence. 

Mr. Dopprys. — They were just speaking about the build” 
ings. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. —I do not think it was introduced in the 
direct testimony. 

Alderman NoLtaAn.— Have you any objection to my 
asking it? 

Mrs. Lixcoty. — The ruling was made very strict, and — 

Alderman Nouan.— I suppose as members of the com- 
mittee we can ask anything we like, and it becomes the prop- 
erty of the whole hearing. We have ruled that neither side 
shall have the right to maintain any new testimony on the 
cross-examination. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I don’t think that was the ruling; I only 
ask that the same ruling shall’be made for me now. 

Alderman NoLan. — I intend to give you just as fair play 
as we ask for our side. As I understand it, the ruling was 
against Mr. Dobbins introducing evidence — pe in any- 
thing not in the direct testimony. ; 

Mrs. Lincoun. — It was directed against me. 

Alderman No“an. — Inasmuch as the evidence has been 
brought in without objection from anyone, once submitted it 
is the subject of cross-examination now. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I understand the ruling since has been 
that you can introduce any subject you like. 

Alderman Nouan.— Mr. Dobbins did not introduce it, I 
did, but I think he can carry it out. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I think not. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair feels that either party has 
no right to introduce evidence in rebuttal not in the 
examination, but as Alderman Nolan has introduced it, I 
fell that after the question has been asked, it has been made 
the property of the investigation, of the committee, and the 
trustees; and I feel that either side has the right to question 
after it has once been put before the committee. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I regret very much to have to demur 
from the ruling of the chair, but I think that such a question 
as you wish to ask should be asked by you and not by the 
other side. 

The CHAIRMAN. — After it has been asked by us and 
answered by the witness, it 1s an open question. 

Mrs. Lincotn.— Mr. Dobbins has not then asked and 
answered. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What is your question, Mr. Dobbins? 

A. Iasked him about the length of time required to do 
the work on the buildings. 
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Alderman Noutan. — I introduced the question about the 
building of the nurses’ home. 

Mrs. Lincon. — But you asked no question as to the 
time. 

Alderman NoLAN.— The time it took to build it must 
have been a part of the contract. 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — You must know more about law than I 
do; but I — . 

Alderman Notan.—I don’t know anything about law; I 
am using common sense, that is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. — We don’t intend to let the technicali- 
ties of the law cover up anything; and if we feel that 
questions can come up that ought to be asked, we think 
such are fair questions. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — My only contention is that the question 
must be asked by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee has asked it, and it is 
now ready to be ‘asked by either side. You may proceed, 
Mr. Dobbins. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) Was it six months after the 
time the building should be finished that it was finished ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Alderman NoLAn.— Mr. Dobbins should ask how long it 
was. 

Mr. Doppins. — He says he does not know. I asked him 
if it was about six months. Now as regards the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Richardson as special house officer ? 

A. I remember his being appointed as special house 
officer. 

Mrs. Lincotn.— That is a matter I introduced in my 
testimony. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.) You stated that I voted for Dr. 
Richardson. 

A. I said I was not sure he was the one. I had an 
idea — 

Q. Special house officer, I think you said. 

A. There is a doubt in my mind whether Dr. Richardson 
was the one or not, and I stated so at the time. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I think I can state the question — 
whether Mr. Dobbins voted against the employment of the 
house officer. 

Mr. Dossiys. — Of him, I mean — Dr. Richardson. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I think my question was general. 

Q. (By Mr. Dossrys.) Never mind that question. I 
objected to his appointment, didn’t I? 

A. I don’t know. 


’ 
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Mrs. LINCOLN. — Won't you allow me to read it? (Pre- 
senting the records.) 

The CHAIRMAN. — I don’t think it is necessary. 

Mr. Dopprns.—I asked if he remembered about the 
appointment of Dr. Richardson as house officer. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Answer yes or no. 

The Witness. — Mrs. Lincoln asked me in regard to the 
appointment, as I remember it, of a special house officer, and 
I said that I thought it was Dr. Bradford’s assistant, but I 
was not sure whether it was he or not. Since thinking the 
matter over I have come to the conclusion it was not. I 
don’t think that was the case in-hand. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopprys.) It-was he? 

A. No; at the time I was very doubtful as to who the. 
doctor was. I had an idea it was Dr. Richardson, but on 
thinking it over, after getting home, I think it was not Rich- 
ardson, but Dr. Tileston. 

Q. You have thought it over, ‘now will’ you please state 
‘what the case was? 

A. About whom? 

Q. Dr. Richardson. Did I recommend his appointment ? 

A. I don’t know whether it was Dr. Richardson or Dr. 
Tileston. 

(). The special house officer ? 

A. If you will tell me which special house officer I think 
I can answer the question. 

@. Dr. Richardson. 

A. I don’t think it was. 

Q. What did I say in regard to this special house officer, 
Dr. Richardson ? 

A. Iam not sure that you said anything in regard to Dr. 
Richardson. I would just as lief answer the question if 
— (turning to the chairman) he will say whether it was 
Dr. Richardson or Dr. Tileston. 

Mrs. LINcoLN (reading). — “Did you ever hear Mr. 
Dobbins object at any finance meeting to the employment of 
nurses until this investigation began?” My own was a 
general question. 

Alderman NoLtan. — Read Mr. Hunnewell’s answer, to 
give the committee light on the question. 

Mrs. LINCOLN (continuing to read).— “ The first time I 
heard him object was when this young man was recommended 
by Dr. Richardson; when we were discussing the matter he 
talked against the employment, and when we voted as to 
whether he should be employed down there he didn’t vote 
against it, that is, he voted for him, although he talked 
against it. ” ( 
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Q. (By Mr. Dopzrns.) Did I vote for him? 

A. If he (addressing the chair) will ask —if he will put 
the question — 

Alderman Nouan.—TI infer, Mr. Hunnewell, you are 


sure of the man but not the name? ‘* The first time I heard 


him object to this young man.” You are only in doubt as to 
the name of the doctor? , 

The Witrness.— You have me. I will say now, that 
when I intimated Dr. Richardson it was an error, and I meant 
Dr. Tileston; at least Tileston may be his middle name. 

Q. (By Alderman Notan.) Was Dr. Tileston recom- 
mended by Dr. Bradford ? 

A. No. 

Q. Then that is not the See you have reference to. 

A. Iam trying to explain to you; I think I made a mis- 


statement, and again, [ don’t know as I have either. When 


I say it was Tileston — I am not sure whether his name is 
Tileston Smith or Smith Tileston. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) I am only trying to 
straighten it out. 

A. Ishould like to help you to. 

Q. (By Mr. Dospprys.) You think you made a mistake 
when you said I voted for him ? 

A. Who does “ him” refer to? 

Q. Dr. Richardson. 

A. I think I made a mistake in saying’ you talked for 
him and voted against him. I think it refers to this doctor 
who has Tileston for his middle name. 

Mr. Dossins. — That is all right, if you acknowledge you 
made a mistake. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lincoutn.) Do you know what Dr. Tiles- 


ton was, whether a member of the visiting staff or employed 
as a doctor at Long Island ? 


A. I don’t remember. 
Q. My attention was called by that incident to the 
wishes of His Honor the Mayor that we should not employ 


counsel — have we considered the matter of employing 


counsel? — and that the bills might be presented later ? 

FN 0; 

Alderman NoLAn. —I have never heard that come out in 
the evidence here, Mrs. Lincoln, and I object to the question. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — When and on what occasion did we con- 
sult counsel at our own expense, you and I? — 

Alderman NoLtAn. — You are injecting new testimony in 
here, and I am objecting to it. 

The CHarrMan. —I think that was all settled at our first 
meeting. 
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Mrs. Lincotn. — I think on one occasion that we did see 
Mr. Brandeis, but I have never consulted him since. 

Alderman Notan.— You want to lead up to something 
else; there is something to substantiate it — and I deny it. 

Mrs. LiIncoLtn. — This bears on the question of yesterday. 
We did consult Mr. Brandeis in regard to taking away the 
records — 

Alderman NoLAN. — You are bringing in new testimony. 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — It was questioned yesterday. He is my 
witness, and I have a right to bring in anything that relates 
to the case with my own witness. 

Mr. Dosprins.—I think it is the idea to stray off into 
some other direction to divert attention from what we 
started on. 

Mrs. LincoLtn. — We eaiatdey it a serious matter that any 
portion of the records was taken away. 

Mr. Dopprins. — There never was a portion taken away. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I don’t think the committee has any- 

thing to do with the trustees themselves. If they have had 
any inside trouble, it is for themselves to settle. If any 
member of that board has done anything that the other 
trustees do not like, then they ought to apply to the courts. 
It has nothing to do with this committee, nothing whatever. 
That should be settled in the Board of Trustees itself. 
I understand it, this committee 
has the power, and is acting under an order to investigate 
the management of Long Island, and I consider that if there 
is any member of the Board of Trustees has done anything 
out of the way, that at the proper time and place it should 
be brought before the Mayor, who is the only one who has 
the power to reprimand him or take him from his position. 
We are here only to investigate the management of the 
Long Island Pauper Institution, and I object to anyone 
bringing in testimony in regard to employment of counsel at 
this time, because it had not been introduced in the direct or 
indirect testimony of the hearings. 

Mrs. LincoLtn.—I consider it direct testimony to-day, 
because we consider it as a serious matter that any part of 
the records of the board, and especially any part concerning 
the investigation of the Long Island Institution — 

Alderman NoLAn. —I thought you agreed to let that rest 
until after the action of the committee. I don’t think you 
have any right to anticipate what the committee will do by 
going over the whole report as to whether we are going to 
admit the disappearance of those records. That matter is in 
the hands of the committee now. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — The chair feels that anything pertain- 
ing to the employment of counsel, the disappearance of any. of 
your records, or anything else that has transpired in the Board 
of Trustees — that this committee has nothing whatever to do 
with it. Weare here to investigate the Long Island Institution. 
If you have anything to say in regard to the disappearance of 
the records it should be offered in your own committee 
meetings, and if any part of your records has disappeared 
you should take the same action that you would have taken 
one year ago. You were holding your own meetings a year 
ago, and you would have planned your own actions and pun- 
ished the offender. This committee does not wish to hear 
anything about the disappearance of your records, and 
doesn’t care whether you consulted counsel or not. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I think this matter relates intimately to 
the management of Long Island, because it concerns the 
appointment of the superintendent there, and also because 
this question was not raised in regard to records until the 
investigation of the Long Island Institution began. How- 
ever, I will defer this subject until the committee has con- 
sidered in executive session what they will do in regard to 
that portion of the records that I wished to introduce 
yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. -— That is what I wanted you to do in 
the first place. 


Dr. Stwon F. Cox — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mrs. Liycoutn.) Doctor, you have already been 
sworn. What are the duties of the first medical officer at 
Long Island? Will you please state them fully? 

A. The duties of the first medical officer in general — 
he has charge of the hospital. Specifically he has charge of 
the medical department in the hospital, and charge of his 
‘subordinates, the house officers beneath him. The charge in 
the hospital means the special care of the patients, the care 
of the records of those patients, the superintendence of the 
treatment, the instruction to the house officers, instructions 
to the nurses, the superintending the feeding of those 
patients, as well as the medical care; the special rules for 
orderlies, for the ward people, the ward maids working in 
his ward; the charge of the diet kitchen, and the main 
hospital kitchen, and the people who work in those kitchens, 
and, together with the superintendent of nurses, general 
charge of the nursing. In addition he has general charge 
of the medical treatment of the inmates in the women’s 
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building and in the men’s building, and also is called upon 
to have charge of the medical treatment of sick officers on 
the island. 

Q. What can you state in regard to the cows suspected 
of tuberculosis at Long Island? 

A. On three or four occasions I have been called upon 
by the farmer to inspect the cows which had been killed 
after responding “to the tuberculine test. I have found 
in each and every case, possibly four, that they had evi- 
dence of tuberculosis. These cows, having been passed 
upon as showing tuberculosis, have been buried — no, not 
buried, but transferred to Ward’s Island, across the bay. 
Other than that I can say I have assisted in the adminis- 
tration of the tuberculine test to some of the cows on the 
island. 

Q. When was it? 

A. Icannot give the date; it was either in February or 
March of this year. ~ 

@. Who applhed this test ? 

A. The test was administered by Mr. Bryant, the farmer, 
who gave subcutaneous injections of tuberculine after the 
cow had been scrubbed with carbolic acid. I measured the 
tuberculine and placed it in the syringe, and he administered 
it himself. 

@. Who were present on this occasion ? 

A. Myself and Mr. Bryant. 

@. Where was Major Murray ? 

A. I received my orders from Major Murray to assist 
Mr. Bryant to give the tuberculine test. On that evening, 
as I recall it, Major Murray told me that in the hospital 
corridor, and assigned the time to go to the barn, being, as I 
recall it, half past seven, or thereabouts. 

Q. Have you ever examined cows killed at Long Island? 

A. As I said, I examined three or four of those cows in 
the barn cellar, and they showed evidences of tuberculous 
lungs. 

Q. Will you please state whether you know if the milk 
from any cow afflicted with tuberculosis, which responded 
to the test, has been used in the institution during your 
residence there ? 

A. All the cows that responded to the tuberculine test 
were killed; and those looked upon as tuberculous cows, the 
milk from these was not used in the institution — meaning 
by that either the dormitory building or the hospital. I 
obtained that information from Mr. Bryant after asking him ; 
he said the milk was thrown away. 
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@. Can you state whether the inmates or patients on 
Long Island have ever been given infected milk at any 
time ? 

A. I can only refer back again to Mr. Bryant’s words. 
He said that the milk was thrown away. Other than that I 
don’t know only as being told; and I have been told that the 
milk was not used at any time when it was reasonably evi- 
dent that the cow was tuberculous. 

Q. Is the milk used in the hospital the same milk — milk 
coming from the same cows as is used on the officers’ table? 

A. The same milk. 

@. Is there any distinction made between the milk used 
for officers and inmates on Long Island ? 

A. No, there is-no distinction whatever. 

Q. Do you know anything of any partition or sheathing 
taken from the hospital ? 

A. When I went to Long Island in January of this year, 
the bath-rooms at the ends of the wards in the old hospitals 
— of the three wings — there were old bath-rooms partitioned 
off; that is, each tub, three in number, was partitioned off 
by old partitions, leaving a long, narrow corridor, going to 
the toilet. The bath-rooms were dark, and it was hard to 
keep them clean. The inmates would get into these corners 
and stay there. Dr. Hartwell had these partitions taken 
out, and they were thrown out on the ground, the intention 
being to take the old lumber and put it on the woodpile. 
The material of the partitions in the male ward consisted of 
heavy sheathing, and extended about seven and one-half to 
eight feet from the floor. ‘These were torn down and thrown 
out. The partitions in some of the other wards were in 
some places simply plaster partition walls. The only sheath- 
ing I know of was that heavy sheathing —it was cypress, 
I believe, an inch and a half in thickness; I won’t state 
exactly, probably an inch and a quarter to an inch and a 
half. 

Q. Will you state what use, in your judgment, could 
have been made of this sheathing on the island ? 

A. Iinquired of Dr. Hartwell what use was going to be 
made of it, and he told me it would be put on the woodpile, 
to be burned up later on. 

Q. Will you state whether or not, in your judgment, it 
would have been profitable to use this sheathing on the 
island ? 

A. The only use that was to be made of it was to have 
it go to the woodpile for firewood. To put it in condition 
for firewood would necessitate sawing it; to be done by 
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the farm laborers, and it probably would have been used 
as firewood. 

Q. Can you state how many shingles there are now on 
hand at Long Island ? 

A. There were, this morning, five bundles in the carpen- 
ter’s department. 

Q. How many shingles to the bundle ? 

A. They run 250 to the bunch. 

Q@. Will you state whether or not these shingles are a 
portion of the purchase made for the ee of the cottage of 
Mr. Bryant? 

A. So the carpenter has said; in answer to my inquiry 
where he got those shingles, he said they were left over from 
shingling Mr. Bryant’s cottage. 

Q. Coming to the subject of bedding, in the new hospital, 
will you please state what kind of beds we use in the new 
hospital ? 

A. The new hospital is supphed with the hospital type 
of bed; I mean by that the iron bedstead with springs, mat- 
tresses — National springs — the bed being of suitable height 
for easy attention to the patient. The bed is equipped with 
a hair mattress and feather pillows. Do you wish to know 
the entire bed clothing? | 

@. No; I had reference to the frames, springs, and mat- 
tresses. Do you consider them comfortable beds? 

A. Ido; very comfortable beds. 

(. Do you think the patients consider them comfortable 
beds ? 

A. I know that they do, as many as I have asked. Gen- 
erally, I know that there have been no complaints since the 
first of January in regard to beds in the new hospital. I 
know of special cases of men who have spoken about beds, 
men I have seen in other places, and have asked them how 
they have liked these beds, they having been on inferior 
beds, and they have told me they liked them very much. 

@. Can you state where else in the institution there are 
spring beds? 

A. The entire hospital is supplied with spring beds, 
that is, beds with spring mattresses, both the two male 
wards in the old hospital and the two wards in the centre 
wing and the four wards for women in the lower wing. In 
the men’s building we have spring beds, in all except one 
ward, which has only been used for the overflow in winter 
time. Spring beds may also be found in the dormitory, or 
women’s building. 

@. Are there only spring beds there? 


ub aa 
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A. I mean to say the beds in the women’s building are 
all spring beds. 

Q. Would you like to say something about the bed 
clothing throughout the institution — is it good? 

A. The bed clothing? It has always been the aim, since 
I went to the hospital, to have bed clothing which is ser- 
viceable and clean, and I think, with possibly a few excep- 
tions, that this has been maintained. 

(. It has been testified that the sheets have been short, 
and also damp when wanted for use. . 

A. The sheets have been temporarily short; that is, the 
nurse in one ward might not have a sufficient number at a 
given time to make her changes as she needed them for her 
patients. There never has been a time since the 1st of 
January that we could not obtain a sheet in the whole hos- 
pital. JI am able to say that if one part of the hospital 
would be short we could borrow from one of the other 
wards. 

Q. Then you don’t think it is a common condition that 
the sheets have been short or damp ? 

A. In regard to damp sheets, they follow in a measure 
the shortage of sheets in this way: Sheets were scarce — I 
use that word, rather than short—on days probably following 
a Sunday or a holiday, when there would be no laundry work 
done; and the following day, if there happened to be a large 
demand for sheets, the laundry would be hurried up, and Mr, 
Murphy asked to send over some sheets. That would neces- 
sitate taking the sheets from the drying machine when not 
perfectly dry. We knew they were damp, and we placed 
them around the radiators until dry. I don’t know of any 
damp sheets ever being placed on the beds in that condition. 
I know they were taken to the hospital, known to be such 
when taken there, and with my approval, and dried in the 
hospital. 

@. Can you make any statement in regard to the sheets 
from the beds of the consumptives, how washed ? 

A. Not only the sheets, but all the bed clothing from the 
consumptives’ hospital is washed in the laundry on a sepa- 
rate day from the rest of the hospital, so the sheets returned 
to the new hospital are the same, the pillow cases the same, 
in fact all the clothing sent out from there, with perhaps one 
exception, that is the clothing of the men, the outside cloth- 
ing that goes to the laundry in this way: If a patient in the 
new hospital — in fact in any ward in our hospital — should be 
discharged, or die, his clothes are at once sent to the laundry 
and they are washed there, and are returned —not to the 
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new hospital, as the rest of their clothing is returned, but 
these outside garments are returned to the receiving office at 
the men’s building. That is the only exception I know of 
wherein the clothing is not returned from the laundry to the 
new hospital. 

. Then do you think that due precautions are observed 
in regard to sheets and beds of the consumptives ? 

A. Ido, yes. 

(. So there is no danger of contagion to other patients in 
using those sheets ? 

A. Yes, I think every precaution is taken in regard to 
bed linen and clothing in general. 

@. Coming to food. Won’t you please state what is the 
food or diet in the consumptives’ hospital ? 

A. The diet in the consumptives’ hospital, as in the main 
hospital building, consists of house diet, and in addition to 
that we have an extra diet. The house diet is plain food, 
which is well cooked in the main. Sometimes, once or twice, 
occasionally, an article may not be thoroughly cooked, and 
when it is called to my attention I have remedied it as far as 
I could. The house diet consists of oatmeal in the morning 
for every patient for whom house diet may be ordered. In 
addition to the oatmeal for breakfast we have bread and 
butter and coffee. For dinner— the dinner varies from day 
to day. The Sunday dinner consists of baked beans, with 
bread and butter and tea. The Monday dinner consists of 
salt fish, which, as we can spare it from the hospital, is put 
out as a creamed fish, according as we can spare more or less. 
milk; and we try to get more or less milk ahead to supply 
that without encroaching upon the regular amount of milk 
apportioned to each patient. In addition to creamed fish 
they have bread and butter and tea. ‘The Tuesday dinner is 
a beef stew; that is, a stew of beef, to which are added 
potatoes and onions. I have never known since I came 
there, the first of January, any occasion when onions and 
potatoes were not in the stew. In the season we have 
carrots and turnips in that stew. On Tuesday in addition 
we have bread, butter and tea. Wednesday the dinner — 
you know I am still speaking of the regular house diet — 
consists of pea soup, with bologna sausage, bread and 
butter and tea. The Thursday dinner is a boiled dinner; 
and the vegetables with the meat, which is corned beef, are 
potatoes and cabbage, and sometimes, as we can, we serve 
some turnip with it, but as a rule it is potatoes and cabbage, 
with the boiled corned beef, and the ordinary bread and butter 
and tea. ‘The Friday dinner varies in the season of the year, 
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but as a rule it is mainly boiled fresh fish, with the usual 
bread and butter and tea. The Saturday dinner is the same. 
as the Tuesday, namely, beef stew, with the regulation bread, 
butter and tea. In addition to these dinners, we have twice 
a week, a pudding served with the dinner. Not all the hos- 
pital gets pudding on the same day; one half to-day and 
to-morrow the other half; but the entire hospital twice a 
week, gets it served at dinner. 

The supper is, you might say, in the main — consists of 
bread, butter and tea. In addition to that we have different 
sauces; we have a sauce of dried apple, or dried peaches, or 
dried apricots. ‘Tuesday evenings we have special buns 
made, of which each patient gets one. On Sunday they get 
regularly ginger bread. In reference to the different sauces 
which they get I would say that those different things are 
used. Dates are bought in season and served at supper; so 
that they get, with the exception of Saturday evening, the 
same addition of sauce, a» bun, or ginger bread. ‘That is 
served through the whole hospital. 

In addition to the house diet, which is known as that, we 
serve each patient with half a pint of milk at each meal, so 
that at dinner, breakfast and supper, each patient gets in 
addition half a pint of milk. 

In addition to house diet we have extra diet. .That in the 
Consumptive Hospital — the new hospital — consists twice a 
week of chicken, which is served as a fricasee. Daily they 
have.steak servedtothem. T'wicea week they have ice-cream, 
which is served at dinner. ‘The extra diet also includes eggs, 
which are served two in number. The eggs when ordered 
for the patient as extra diet may be served in one of several 
ways, either raw, dropped on toast, boiled, or put in egg-nogs. 
In addition to the ordinary two eggs served as extras, those 
who need it are given further special diet. I think I have 
included all our articles of diet. 

@. I would like to ask whether the patients enjoy the 
special diets. 

A. I know the special diets and what are known as 
extras are looked forward to by those in the new hospital 
and other parts of the institution; they like that diet. 

Q. Do they seem to enjoy the eggs? 

A.. I can only answer that by reference to several in- 
stances. In our new hospital men are going in and out 
frequently, and sometimes they return there and are kept on 
liquid diet for one or two days after returning, the men are 
very anxious to get back on to their diet, and ask specially 
for eggs or some solid food. They have asked for that, and 
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to many men who have asked me such question I have told 
them that I didn’t think they were quite ready for it; and 
once I recollect they have said, ‘Cannot we have the 
eggs?” 

Q. I would lke to ask if they enjoyed the ‘elt baked © 
on every Tuesday evening ? 

A. I really think they do. I would personally state I 
enjoy the buns very much myself, and go up to the bake 
house sometimes and have one myself. 

@. Would you like to say anything more about the food 
in the general hospital ? 

A. There is nothing — 

Q. Some question has been raised in regard to the boiled 
dinners; do you think they enjoy the boiled dinner ? 

A. The boiled dinner is as good as I would want for my- 
self. In feeding the men and the officers the boiled dinner 
is one of their dinners, and frequently I have heard it said 
that the patients’ boiled dinner is better than the officers’ ; 
certainly I think the cabbage and potatoes as I have found 
them were better cooked in some instances in the patients’ 
dinner than in the officers’. I like cabbage, and when it is 
served the patients I like it much better than that served on 
our own table. 

(J). Some question has been raised regarding the desira- 
bility of serving boiled dinner to any of the patients in the 
consumptives’ hospital. Do you consider it proper to have 
such a dinner served there ? 

A. I consider it proper that any kind of food the con- 
sumptive patient can digest should be served, and if he can 
take care of boiled dinner, it is perfectly proper to give it to 
him. 

@. Would you like to make any statement in regard to 
the milk —how used; is skimmed milk ever given to the 
patients ? 

A. Never to my knowledge. Perhaps I had better state 
a word in regard to the milk. The milk on the island comes 
from two sources; from the herd of cattle on the island, and 
from a milk supply up in the city. The milk sent directly 
after the milking on the island morning and evening is sent 
to the store, and the storeman takes account of it. I might 
add that a slip is sent with the milk to the storeman from 
the farmer. The milk after being weighed is recorded on 
the milk-sheet which is kept, at least the total, and sent to 
the storeman who sends out the milk to the various depart- 
ments as the requisitions may guide him, and the milk in a 
warm condition is sent at once to the different departments. 
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The most of the milk of the morning milking goes to the 
hospital ; the other milk goes to the officers’ dining-room, 
and when I say the hospital there is a double supply — or 
rather, the patients and the officers there, including the 
nurses, get their supply from the hospital milk. This milk 
goes twice a day to the storeman and is delivered to the 
various departments. The milk which comes from the city 
arrives in the boat every morning. 

Q. How much do we buy? 

A. At present time we are buying en ee cans of 
eight and one-half quarts each. We buy that daily from 
Boston. In explaining about the milk sent to the depart- 
ments, the milk is sent in the same condition as received 
from the store. 

Q. Itis not skimmed? 

A. Itis not skimmed. It is sent out, and I have seen it 
sent out without any further work than simply transferring the 
custody of that milk. It is sent from the barn to the store 
and received by the storekeeper. If there is any excess in 
the milk wagon over the milk-sheet demand from the various 
departments, he takes what is over and above and puts it 
in the ice chest; the rest is sent out without change except 
in the hands of the custodian. That is delivered to the 
various departments. The milk as it arrives in the hospital 
is given in charge of the housekeeper who sends it to the 
various wards, or to her kitchen, as the orders from the 
various wards may indicate. The milk sent to the officers’ 
dining-room is given in charge of the cook. That supples 
his wants. ‘The milk sent to the women’s building is given 
in charge of the matron there. The milk goes directly from 
the barn to the store, and then to the various departments. 
The milk that comes from Boston is delivered in precisely 
the same way; it is carried from the wharf on our transfer 
wagon and delivered to the store. ‘This milk many times 
does not enter the store at all, simply an account is taken of 
the cans, and it is placed on the delivery wagon and deliv- 
ered in the departments as required by the requisitions in the 
hands of the storekeeper. 

Q. If any cream is collected ? 

A. I want to say one further word about delivering the 
milk to the wards so the patients will get it. The house- 
keeper in the hospital receives the milk in her department, 
sorts it out in regard to the requisition demands made on 
her and sends it to the various wards. The milk then is dis- 
tributed to the patients at once in many cases. The suppers 
and breakfasts in the hospital have at times been delayed ten 
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minutes awaiting the arrival of the milk. When it comes it 
is delivered to the patients in a warm condition without 
change. 

(). In a warm condition? 

A. Yes, and is given to the patients in that condition 
without change. That is their milk for supper and_ break- 
fast, so there is no skimming of that milk. I think I could 
trace the milk from the source of supply on the island directly 
to the patient, and that there has been no chance of skim- 
ming it. The milk that comes from the city is delivered in 
precisely the same way, and it is from the city milk the house- 
keeper gets her greatest supply for cooking. The cream 
served on the various tables comes from the cooking supply, 
and is not obtained from the common supply, but simply 
from that alloted to the kitchen for different purposes. 

Q. How soon is the milk from the morning milking dis- 
tributed ? 

A. The morning milking, which takes place about five 
o'clock — and the milk is distributed from half-past six to 
quarter of seven. Sometimes it is later and runs over to 
seven o'clock. 

Q. What time is the evening milk distributed ? 

A. It starts in about four o’clock. That milk is deliv- 
ered to the store and the various departments in the vicinity 
of five o’clock. , ; 

Q. And when does the milk from the city arrive, and what 
is done with it? 

A. It arrives at different times; being guided by the 
season of the year. The season of the year determines the 
arrival and departure of the steamer “ Putnam Bradlee.” In 
the summer months, when having the excursions, the 
“ Bradlee” does not leave until nine o’clock, and it arrives at 
Long Island about ten o’clock. The suppher of this milk is 
informed of the hour the boat leaves, and governs himself 
accordingly, so the milk will not remain on the wharf any 
length of time, especially in summer. In summer it arrives 
about ten o’clock. During the rest of the year, in the winter 
months, the “ Bradlee” formerly left at eight o’clock, but in 
recent years, that is the last year and a half or two years, it 
has left Boston at quarter past seven and arrived at Long 
Island in the vicinity of eight o’clock. 

@. Would you please state who sit at what is known as 
the doctors’ table ? 

A. The doctors’ table is set in the doctors’ dining-room 
which is a part of the hospital administration building. At 
that table the doctors and: first medical officer, the house 
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officers and druggist, the superintendent of nurses, and the 
stenographers at our office at the island all dine. Since 
January 1 the assistant superintendent has also dined there. 
That has been known as the doctors’ table for some time. 
It was so known when I first went there in 1900, and 
presiding at that table is the first medical officer. It is 
known as his table. 

Q. Can you state whether or not there has been any com- 
plaint of the food there, to your knowledge? 

A. In the ordinary sense of a complaint I should say no. 
When I went there in January the men —I mean by that 
the house officers, told me they were rather tired of the 
food they had been receiving. ‘They knew when they woke up 
in the morning about what food they were going to have dur- 
ing the day, and the dinner, which was the special meal, the 
dinners were the same one week after another. I talked with 
them and it seemed there was one dinner especially against 
which the complaint was lodged. 

(. What was that? 

A. Sometimes on Wednesday and latterly on Thursday it 
was the boiled dinner I referred to, and the housemen, the 
officers rather, didn’t enjoy that dinner. They spoke to me 
about it, and I told them they would have to tell me about 
those things, if they didn’t like that dinner— which I liked 
very much — | told them if they had any feeling about it I 
should be glad to know it, and that I would transmit it to 
Dr. Hartwell who was the superintendent then, and he said 
that if the men really didn’t like the boiled dinner he would 
take steps to change it; but if he changed it to anything he 
would have to change it back to roast beef, and as we were 
getting that so much, and were rather tired of roast beef, he 
would not know what to feed them on. So you see that was 
not strictly a complaint. Further than that, on one or two 
occasions the beef that we were served with, the roast beef, I 
think was rather tough —nothing but what we could get 
along with — I could very well — but some of the men rather 
objected to it. 

@. Who did you say objected to the boiled dinner, was it 
the house officers ? 

A. The people who objected were merely the four house 


officers at that time. 


(). Did anybody eat it ? 

A. Yes, quite often they ate that dinner, I can recollect 
that some of the men who objected to it ate some of it. I 
say it was not strictly a complaint, but merely that they 
would rather have something in its place for dinner. ‘They 
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didn’t like corned beef and cabbage, but whether they dis- 
liked it or whether it was from principle, I don’t know. 
But many of the men, probably one or two of them at times, 
have eaten that dinner, I know. ‘That was the complaint 
that was told me by the men, so it included the corned beef 
and cabbage and it included those special occasions when we 
had roast beef which proved rather tough. 

. Was there any other complaint that you recall except 
these you have mentioned ? 

A. I don’t know of any other complaint, except it might 
be a suggestion. ‘This was not a complaint, but only a sug- 
gestion, that they be served their dinner at a later hour. 
The dinner was served at quarter of six. The house officers 
thought if the dinner was served at seven it would give 
them more time to work. ‘The boat arrived at the island in 
the vicinity of quarter past three to quarter of four; some- 
times later. The admission of patients to the wards at that 
time, the care of those patients, putting them in condition 
to be examined by the physicians, that brought dinner time 
along probably in the midst of the examination of the 
patients, and it broke up a great deal of their work, and 
they felt that if their dinner could be served later they 
would have more time in the wards. That I told them was 
rather unreasonable, and somewhat impossible to do, as the 
people who cooked our dinner in the kitchen had to be taken 
into consideration; and to serve the dinner at seven o’clock 
was rather unreasonable to them. ‘Those in the main are the 
only things I can recollect in reference to complaints or sug- 
gestions about the food of the doctors’ table. With one 
exception —as I go along I do remember another—I mean 
about the eggs. They spoke of the eggs from two points of 
view. The first based on the ground of the quality of the — 
eggs, not that they were of bad quality, but they didn’t eat 
as fresh eggs would; and secondly they thought the eggs 
were not cooked properly, but with two much fat, maybe in 
some cases it was in excess, which when called to the atten- 
tion of the housekeeper might be remedied in the main. In 
many cases if it was put in the balance at the time you 
would find the times there was over much fat used in the 
frying as compared with the times when there was not, I 
think the majority would be in favor of the time there was 
not. IJ have never seen, during the time I have been there 
any eggs on the table but what I could eat, or but what I 
did eat. 

Q. Did you eat at that table? 

A. Iate at that table. It was known as the first medi- 
cal officers’ table, and I presided at it. 


ie 
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@. Did you find any fault with the eggs ? 

A. Itold Dr. Hartwell the only real fault I had, and I don’t 
say I said it was a fault — told him the men were coming to 
me and speaking of their dinners, and I told him he ought to 
know that as far as corned beef and cabbage dinner was con- 
cerned I could get along with it, and some of them ate it 
who spoke against it; that so far as corned beef and cabbage 
dinner went he could or could not replace it by something else, 
just as he felt. It certainly needed a change. In some per- 
sonal cases it was too much of a change, that is, changing 
on to the thing they could not eat, but it would take very 
little to remedy that and replace it by something else. But 
I did tell him of several occasions of the roast beef sent down 
there which was in such a condition and so tough that it was 
pretty hard for me to serve the people at the table, and that 
in addition to the hardship of serving it, it was of a rather 
too tough quality. That is the point I think the hospital 
men complained of, which was just and ought to be remedied. 
He said he would remedy that, and he did remedy it. 

Q. Have you anything to say in regard to the Friday 
dinners ? 

A. The Friday dinner served at the table was a fish din- 
ner; meat was not served then. In fact we do not serve on 
the island anything but a fish dinner on Fridays, and I have 
been in other institutions besides Long Island, and the same 
thing I found there — that fish dinners are served. In regard 
to this Friday dinner, some of the men did object to it, and 
again there, I didn’t think it was much of an objection. 
Some of the men said they did not like fish at all and could 
not eat it, and in fact they did not eat it. There was not so 
much talk of the change of the Friday dinner with the house 
officers as there was with regard to the Wednesday dinner. 
Where they wanted to change that dinner, it was not so with 
the Friday dinner, but some of the men would not enjoy it 
simply as a beef dinner. 

Q. It has been stated that some of the men wrote a letter 
of complaint to Dr. Hartwell— what do you know about 
that ? 

A. Four of those house officers did write a note to Dr. 
Hartwell, asking for a change. They told me they were 
going to do it, and I told them I had spoken to Dr. Hartwell, 
and if they would give him time he would do anything that 
was right, and would remedy any such complaint. Some 
time later they did show me a letter addressed to Dr. Hart- 
well, signed by the four men, where they asked for a change 
of food ; I believe it was put out as better food. I asked 
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the men what they wanted, and I could not get from them 
any one article that they wanted; it was simply that they did 
not want a corned beef and cabbage dinner; apart from that 
I could not get any suggestion from them on the question. 
I told Dr. Hartwell there was a letter from them. He said 
he would be pleased to see the men and talk it over with 
them, and anything just he would remedy. I know from 
several sources that they sent a letter to Dr. Hartwell, and 
he saw them in his office. One of the men told me after the 
interview that he called them in one evening and told them 
he had received the letter, and asked them what they wanted. 
And one of the men told me that he took them so much by 
surprise that ‘we didn’t know what we did want,” but they 
told him they wanted some green stuff and vegetables, and 
wanted the Wednesday dinner changed. 

@. Apart from the variety, do you consider that good, 
wholesome food is served on the doctors’ table ? 

A. From the first of January to the first of July I would 
say that the food in the main was good; that it improved 
very much toward the last; that green vegetables were 
served there, as had been promised by Dr. Hartwell, and 
that quality of meat which I say I saw when I first went 
there, and with which there was so much trouble in handling, 
did not appear. We had a better quality of beef. 

The CHAIRMAN (to Mrs. Lincoln). — Before we adjourn 
I should like to ask you if you have any idea how much 
further time you require for your case, so we can set'a day 
for the closing arguments. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I think we can promise that our case 
will be in this week, by Friday. I should suggest Monday, 
if that is agreeable to Mr. Dobbins, as the day to be set to 
hear the closing arguments in the case. 

Alderman NoLan. — You make a statement about this 
week. What is your idea about the number of meetings you 
will need. The committee might take advantage of that; 
they could call no more meetings this week. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—TI could probably finish to-morrow -or 
Thursday if we had meetings those days. 

Alderman NoLan. — That is what I want to get at. 


(Adjourned at one o’clock till two P.M.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION, 3.27 o’CLOCK, 
AUGUST 25, 1908. 


The CHAIRMAN. —The committee will please come to 
order. Mrs. Lincoln, do you desire to proceed? The chair 
desires to state that the records of the meetings of the trus- 
tees of June 29 and July 2 have been considered by the com- 
mittee, and the committee voted that they cannot accept them 
as evidence in the hearing. In regard to the letter of Dr. 
Councilman, the chair desires to state the committee have 
considered the letter of Dr. Councilman and inasmuch as the 
affidavit was taken in Boston yesterday morning at 11 o’clock 
the committee feel that if Dr. Councilman was in Boston he 
could have come before the committee and testified to the 
matter in the letter instead of sending the letter and having 
it read to the committee at the meeting. Therefore the com- 
mittee feel that they cannot accept the matter as testimony 
at this time, and at any other time will be very much pleased 
to have the docter come before the committee and make any ~ 
statement that he desires to. 

Mrs. Lrycoutn. — May I ask, Mr. Chairman, how you 
have ascertained that Dr. Councilman made affidavit at 11 
o'clock yesterday ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee sent a member of the 
committee to Mr. Bartholomew, the justice of the peace who 
signed the affidavit, and he said that Dr. Councilman went 
into his place of business, at Metcalf’s, yesterday morning at 
11 o’clock and signed it. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Do I understand that it will be satisfac- 
tory to the committee if Dr. Councilman personally appears 
with the letter. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If he personally SEDATE with the 
letter ? 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — Yes. ; 

The CHAIRMAN.— No. The committee felt that it ought 
not to accept the letter after the statement was made that 
Dr. Councilman could not be reached, and I said that if he 
could not be reached the committee would consider the 
affidavit; and inasmuch as the affidavit had been obtained 
from Dr. Councilman and Dr. Councilman came to Boston 
either for that purpose or some other, and while here and the 
committee was in session at that time, he did not see fit to 
appear before the committee instead of before a justice of 
the peace, the committee feels that it ought not to accept 
the letter. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I ought to state if Dr. Councilman was 
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in Boston it was unknown to me. I tried to reach Dr. 
Councilman, and a letter was sent at my request ‘to York, 
Me., to reach him. I would like to ask the question, Mr. 
Chairman, whether if Dr. Councilman should appear per- 
sonally with that letter he would be allowed to read it, and 
I ask that on the ground that one of Mr. Dobbins’ witnesses, 
Mr. John J. Crowley, appeared and read a letter and then 
testified concerning it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — He did not read it. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. —I beg pardon, and it was read by the 
committee — his letter. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The letter was given to me and I read 
it and asked him if it was his letter and if he would swear to 
it under oath and he said yes. And then members of the 
committee asked him some questions in relation to the letter 
and the facts therein contained. 

Mrs. Lrycotn. — Now I ask if you are willing to extend 


the same courtesy to Dr. Councilman that was extended to 


Mr. Crowley. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee feel that if Dr. Coun- 
cilman comes here he ought to come as any witness brought 
here by you or the trustees, and ought not to come here to 
read any prepared statement or to make a speech, but to 
answer any questions that are asked of him; and the com- 
mittee at this time ought not to receive any evidence that is 
merely cumulative. I do not see anything in the letter that 
has not already been brought out and testified to by several 
other doctors, and therefore it has not any weight even 
coming from him. If he appears and is sworn we will admit 
his statement. 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — You will remember, Mr. Chairman, that 
before any one testified on our side, and before any cumula- 
tive testimony was put in, I presented the letter to the 
Chairman and asked if it might be put in at that time, and 
the answer was that the proper time would be when we were 
presenting our side of the case. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I remember that perfectly, and it has 
been presented to the committee and the committee rejected 
it. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I am very sorry the committee rejected 
a letter from so eminent a man. I still want to make a 
plea — 

The CHAIRMAN. — We did not consider his standing at 
all, Mrs. Lincoln. If you still want him to testify and will 
present him here, you may ask him any questions and the 
committee and Mr. Dobbins have the same privilege. 
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Alderman Noutan. — Mr. Chairman, I understand the 
letter was addressed to you personally. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Yes, sir. 

Alderman NoLAn. — And the letter was submitted to you 
and you submitted it to the committee, and the committee 
decided not to admit it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is it. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I would lke the public to understand, 
Mr. Chairman, that a letter from a member of the staff was 
refused admission and a hearing when a letter from one of 
the inmates of Long Island was accepted and allowed. 

The CHAIRMAN.—I just wanted to let Mrs. Lincoln 
know what was done with the letter and why we did it. 

Councilman Conway.— Mrs. Lincoln is conveying a 
wrong impression to the public if she wishes the public to 
understand that. Mr. Crowley’s letter was admitted because 
Mr. Crowley was present and read it, and Mr. Crowley was 
there to substantiate everything that was in the_ letter. 
Now, for the very same reason, Dr. Councilman’s letter 
would have been admitted, I feel, by this committee, and he 
would have been allowed to give testimony before the com- 
mittee. He was in Boston evidently yesterday, and could, I 
presume, although I do not know anything about it, have been 
before the committee, and for that reason we saw fit to reject 
the letter for the reason that the doctor saw fit to come to 
Boston and didn’t see fit to come before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee has taken action on 
the letter and the chair has stated the action of the commit- 
tee. The chair will rule that all further discussion of this 
matter is out of order. Further, the chair will declare all 
further controversy in regard to the record of the trustees 
and the letter of Dr. Councilman out of order. Therefore, 
Mrs. Lincoln, if you desire to proceed with the investigation 
you may do so. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I am quite sure the chairman and the 
members of the committee desire to give the side of the trus- 
tees a fair representation. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Yes; they do. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I am quite sure of that. As Council- 
man Conway has just stated if Dr. Councilman came _ betore 
this committee he would be entitled to a hearing, and I 
understood the chairman to state that also. I have asked 
whether, if we produce Dr. Councilman, he may be allowed 
to read the letter and substantiate the facts contained in it, 
and Councilman Conway has said that if he did the same as 
Mr. Crowley did and came here with his letter and read it he 
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would be permitted to do so and to substantiate it. I under- 
stood Mr. Conway said that. 

Councilman Conway. — That is my opinion. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — If that is the judgment of the committee 
I will make a further effort to get Dr. Councilman here. 

Alderman Noutan.—I think Mrs. Lincoln is drawing a 
wrong inference from the remark made by Councilman 
Conway. He said that if Dr. Councilman had started in the 
same as Mr. Crowley, and had a copy of the letter here, and 
was ready to give testimony before the committee, the com- 
mittee would be willing to do the same. In this case Dr. 
Councilman did not attempt to do that. Mrs. Lincoln told 
the chairman that he was not within her reach when she 
presented that letter. Yesterday his affidavit was taken at 
545 Boylston street, Boston, showing that he was in reach 
of the Board of Trustees if they wanted to bring him here to 
substantiate his own letter, and they were afraid to do so. 
The records show that the letter was referred to the com- 
mittee of investigation and they decided not to adimit it, and 
I think that is the position Councilman Conway took. I 
believe that letter cannot be taken away from the hands of 
the committee again and I myself will oppose it. If Dr. 
Councilman wants to come here and give testimony the same 
as any other witness we will be only too glad to have him 
do so. But I don’t think he has any right to that letter. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I understood Mr. Conway to say that if 
Dr. Councilman came here he would have the same right that 
was extended to Mr. Crowley when he appeared with his letter. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The chair’s ruling will have to stand 
on that matter, Mrs. Lincoln, and I declare any further dis- 
cussion of the matter out of order. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — In regard to the records of the board, 
Mr. Chairman, I think we have a right to appeal from the 
ruling of the chair. The records of the board are part of 
the property of the City of Boston, and the citizens of Bos- 
ton are entitled to know what those records contain. You 
yourself have said that you have a right to all the records 
or any part of them. We produced a portion of the records 
on the occasion of our first meeting, and no objection was 
raised. I beg that the chair will allow me to read a portion 
of the records, not necessarily the whole of the meeting, but 
the part relating to the subject matter that was discussed 
yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The only thing I think should be read 
is something pertaining to the management of Long Island. 
If there is anything that you come to regarding any dissen- 
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sion among any of the members of the Board of Trustees, 
the chair will have to rule it all out of order, because 
We in committee have considered that any dissension that 
you have within your own committee has nothing to do with 
this committee at the present time. We are here solely 
and wholly to hear something of the management of Long 
Island during the past five or six years. Anything that 
occurs in your own meetings comes simply within your own 
province. If there is anything wrong, and any members of 
the board have committed themselves in any manner, it is 
the duty of the trustees to bring that matter before the 
Mayor, but we do not propose to waste any time in straight- 
ening out any tangle the trustees have got into among them- 
selves, and I do not think at this time that the committee 
should take any testimony except testimony concerning the 
management of Long Island. 

Mrs. Lixcotn. —I want to ask you if there is van yehing 
that can more intimately concern the committee than the 
management of Long Island? Ido not think there is any- 
thing that can concern the committee any more than the 
appointment of the superintendent. 

The CHAIRMAN. -—I do not think so. 

Mrs. LINCOLN. -— The portion I wish to read is pertaining 
to the appointment of the superintendent. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You might read it if it refers to the 
appointment of the superintendent. 

Alderman Notan.—Do you refer to the records that 
have already been referred to the committee and acted upon ? 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — Yes, sir. 

Alderman NoLtan. — Mr. Chairman, I object to the admis- 
sion of any further records. This committee is intelligent 
enough to conduct this investigation without being dictated 
to, and I do not think we have any right to sit here and be 
coerced into anything that our good sense and judgment 
would not bring us to do ourselves; and I will object to the 
admission of any part of these records we have already acted 
upon in executive session. If there was any contention in 
the Board of Trustees it has nothing to do, to my mind at 
least, with the management of the Long Island institution. 
The question whether or not the superintendent was legally 
appointed or not, has no bearing upon this investigation, and 
I say I will object, and will insist upon it, to the admission 
of any part of those records. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee has acted upon those 
records, and I do not think you ought to bring that subject 
up again. 
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Mrs. Lincotn. —I must accept thé ruling of the chair, 
but I think it is the first instance on record where any 
department of the City of Boston has not been allowed to 
enter its records in evidence, and I wish this protest against 
such injustice to be recorded. I will ask Dr. Cox to take 
the stand. 


Dr. Simon FRANCIS Cox — Resumed. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lincoty). Dr. Cox, when the intermis-_ 
sion took place we wereon the subject of food. We will 
now pass to the subject of labor at Long Island. Will you 
kindly state what is the system of receiving the inmates at 
Long Island? Will you please explain it to the committee ? 

A. We have inmates — you wish me to speak especially 
about two classes, a class of inmates who come to our alms- 
house and also to our hospital; that is what I understand 
you wish ? 

se ¥ en: 

A. Our population comes from Boston and comes to our 
island in the afternoon on the “ Bradlee.” They are met at 
once at the wharf by a physician who is the first medical 
_officer or senior house officer and they are examined and are 
sent, according to his judgment, either to the hospital or to 
men’s or women’s. building, as the case may be. Those 
who go to the almshouse — there are two departments — the 
men’s and women’s building, they are received there by the 
receiving officer or the receiving matron, and after a list of 
their clothing and valuables is taken they are bathed and as- 
signed to a certain bed in the different dormitories and a place 
at the table. The following morning they are seen by the 
physician on his regular sick call. They are examined, a 
record is kept of their history and examination, and they are 
then assigned, according to their power for work with regard to 
their condition of health and ability, todo various kinds of work. 
They are assigned to the different officers who need more 
help in their different departments. They, as I have just 
described, are the people who come to the almshouse. The 
men and women are treated alike. Those who go to the 
hospital are sent to the hospital at once from the boat. 
They are assigned to their respective wards, the assignment 
being made by the physician on the wharf. I might say 
here that the mate of the boat carries down a list of papers 
for each admission— each case for admission having an 
investigation blank on which is recorded the name of the 
person and the name of their parents, their religion, and the 
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address of the relatives or friends, and these papers accom- 
pany the admissions, the cases for admission, whether they 
be for the almshouse or the hospital. Those who go to the 
hospital are met at the receiving-room of the ward, which is 
the ward itself in the old hospital, which is the large corridor 
of the hospital in the new hospital. They are met there by 
the nurse in charge, the head nurse. The identity of the 
person is ascertained, whether it corresponds to the admis- 
sion blank. The first question asked is the amount of money 
or valuables. ‘Those are taken by the nurse, as much as the 
patient chooses to give; they are not obliged to give up all 
their money or valuables, only for those they do give up does 
the institution hold itself responsible. These are signed 
for and placed in the safe of the institution. The patient 
having been received in the ward, a physician, one of the 
house officers, at once is notified and he receives the patient 
in the ward. ‘The patient is put to bed and, as the case may 
demand, is treated. The examination is made at once or 
as soon after admission as is possible, the patient being at-_ 
tended to and gotten ready for that examination, and treat- 
ment is instituted at once. These patients are treated as 
their disease may demand, and as they convalesce and are 
able to be up and about the ward, light ward work is assigned 
to them according to the judgment of the pliysician, and he 
is guided by the strength of the patient as far as he can 
judge. 

Q. Will you state how work is assigned to inmates? 
Please explain the method ? 

A. I thought I had, perhaps rather hurriedly though — 
touched on the work. 

Q. Well, then, will you state whether or not any inmate 
is put to work without first consulting the doctor? 

A. I may not have made that clear to you, or to anybody, 
in regard to the work. The work of the people in the alms- 
house, as I say, is assigned to them by the physician in 
charge of that building, and he sees them the morning after 
their admission to either the women’s dormitory or men’s 
dormitory, and there is a small paper which is filled out for 
these men, on which is recorded the name of the person, 
man or woman, and their condition is recorded also — 
whether they are able to do light work, or whether they are 
able-bodied, or whether they are excused from work. That 
is, in the main, given to the head matron of the women’s 
dormitory, or the man in charge of the men’s building, be 
that as it may — in some cases it has been one of the receiv- 
ing officers, and at other times it has been the assistant 
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superintendent. Then, that gives him a working list. And 
then, as the different officers of the different departments 
are out of help and need men to work, or women, as the case 
may be, they assign these people who have been passed upon 
by the doctor. If there be any objection on the part of the 
patient, or part of the inmate — patient in the hospital or 
inmate in the institution, in the almshouse — the doctor is 
at once notified, and the doctor consults with the patient, 
and in many cases, I speak now from my own experience 
since the Ist of January, some little leeway is exercised 
rather to please the patient, to put the work out to suit the 
patient or the inmate. I have done that in many cases. 
Some people we find it is to the advantage of the institution 
to act that way with — others you cannot. 

@. Dr. Cox, are you prepared to state positively that no 
inmates are put to work on Long Island without a physician 
first being consulted ? 

A. That is the rule. The rule is that a physician shall 
be consulted and he shall pass upon them. I know of no 
person being put to work without a physician’s indorsement. 

@. So this is not only a rule, but this rule is lived up to, 
in your judgment ? 

A. So far as I know that rule has been lived up to. 

(). There has been a statement made in an affidavit that 
“physicals” are never made till after death. Is that true? 

A. ‘ Physicals” there, I suppose, related to physical 
examinations. I spoke of the patient admitted to the 
hospital. Examination is made as soon as the patient can be 
gotten ready. I was present when that affidavit was read 
and heard that charge. If that charge meant that “physi- — 
cals” are sometimes made soon after a person is dead, 
meaning by that that the physician may go down after a 
person dies and look them over, I admit that that is so 
because I have done that myself. But if that means that 
that patient who was so looked over had not been looked 
over previously, had not been examined previously and 
before that patient died, that I deny. I have done it, as I 
say, in some cases; but each and every case had been ex- 
amined when they were alive. I will tell you why in some 
cases we have examined people after death: In many cases 
of pneumonia or of tuberculosis of the lungs, or of pleurisy, 
that is water on the chest, the patient will probably go along, 
well, sometimes go along for two or three days in such a 
‘ condition that it is not advisable to stir them about simply 
for the purpose of examination. We have examined them 
in the start, and examined them every Cay, or possibly twice 
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a day, and know what is the matter with them and have 
found that by examination. Now, if the patient advances 
in the process of the disease we find that by examination, and 
it is to our advantage and it is very interesting, and it is to 
the advantage, of the patient, that we should know how far 
the pneumonia has advanced. It is also to his advantage 
and to ours also to know how far the tubercular process has 
gone and the manner of treatment it suggests for him. If 
such pleurisy or water on the chest has increased to such an 
extent that it is demanded, it should be drawn off at once. 
In all such cases as those —I simply quote these as a few of 
the possible cases —if a patient is in such condition that 
turning him about and examining him would be detrimental 
to the patient we forego that. I mean of those patients 
who are evidently going to die, approaching death, and in 
those cases after death I have gone down myself simply for 
the completion of the records and have gone over them 
roughly simply to see how far the process has gone. You 
can get a certain amount of evidence even after death in 
those cases. If that is what the affidavit pointed to it is 
certainly true in that sense that I have just explained, that 
is, as far as it applies to me. 

Q. It is a very important matter when patients are dan- 
gerously ill that their friends or relatives should be notified. 
Will you state what you know in regard to the notices about 
patients who are dangerously ill? Are they sent, and to 
whom are they sent? 

A. That comes under the duties of the first medical 
officer in the general term of “the care of the hospital.” 

Q. You have filled that position ? 

A. I have filled that position from the Ist of January 
till the Ist of July. Patients who by reason of their disease 
or illness are in such a condition that death is approaching, 
or in such cases where we think that sudden death may 
occur, such friends are notified as we have any record of or 
can find. I spoke of the investigation blank that goes down 
with each patient on the boat. That is one source of our 
information regarding friends. When a person applies for 
admission at the office of the registration department a 
friend’s name and address is given. ‘That is our first or pri- 
mary relative or friend. We try to get the nearest relatives. 
That is recorded at our office in our card catalogue for that 
patient, and on the back of each card is placed each name of 
relative or friend. We have another source for determining 
or finding out the relatives: Each person who visits a patient 
on the island, or anybody who visits any inmate on the 
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island, obtains a pass from the office in town, and there 
on the pass is recorded the uame of the person visiting and 
the name of the person visited. These passes are gathered 
up at the boat by the officer in charge and turned into our 
main office. It is the duty of the assistant bookkeeper to 
take these passes and to write out on the back of the card 
the name of the person visited and the name of the visitor, 
on the back of the card of the patient, and in that way we 
get in our office the names of one, two or more visitors in 
addition to the first name that has been given on the investi- 
gation blank. Now, in regard to these notices, when a per- 
son is in danger of death, or death is approaching, all these 
people we have on record from these two sources are notified 
by mail that their relative or friend, as the case may be, is 
dangerously ill at the hospital, and a pass is inclosed in that 
letter which permits the person to visit the one who is ill. 
That is the question ? 

Q. Ialso want to ask you whether you notified the Board 
of Trustees in the event of any person going on the dangerous 
list — being placed on the dangerous list ? 

A. The trustees are notified daily by a report of all the 
people who are on the dangerous list. I wish to qualify that 
just a little further: We do not notify them of the first day 
a person is on the dangerous list, but we notify them daily of 
all people who are on the dangerous list, so if a man is on the 
dangerous list for one week, every morning his name goes to 
the trustees’ office as being dangerously ill: If he recovers 
from the sickness his name does not appear. If he happens 
to die his name is put down on the report and a note is 
appended that he is dead. 

Q. You spoke of taking the names of people who go down 
on the boat. Do you also take the addresses ? 

A. Yes, the names and addresses. I meant to say 
addresses. And in addition to that I might add a third 
source which comes from the telephone messages from the 
city, from people inquiring as to the condition of patients, 
in which they frequently give their own name and address, 
and many times they are asked that. I have asked them 
myself. And then, again, letters written to patients from 
friends. Frequently the patient would say there is a friend 
they wanted notified if they were in danger of death. 

. Do you think due care is therefore exercised in noti- 
fying friends and relatives of patients who are seriously ill? 

A. I think due care is. In passing I might add I have 
notified people otherwise than through the mail in certain 
cases, and I have notified them by telephone when I have 
been so instructed by the relatives or friends. 
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(). In the case of persons who are seriously ill, Dr. Cox, 
will you state whether they are properly prepared for death 
in regard to the services of the clergy on Long Island ? 

A. The people who are dangerously ill are seen alike, by 
both the Protestant and the Catholic clergy. The Catholic 
clergy prepare in each and every case, and give him the rites 
of the church. ‘The clergy are called at all times, day or 
night, as the case may demand. 

Q. Have you ever known of any omission of proper 
regard for this important duty ? 

A. I have never known of any case where at least the 
clergy had not reached or were on the road from the city to 
the island. Sometimes, in case of sudden illness — I have 
-remembrance of a case which I cannot state, when I was a 
house officer, where a person was taken suddenly ill and the 
priest was sent for and the person died while the priest was 
on the way. That is the only time I remember. An effort 
was made to get him. It was a case of sudden illness of a 
person who was perfectly well. 

Q. Do you think due care is exercised in this respect in 
summoning the clergy? 

A. I certainly do. When I was house officer — when I 
first went to the hospital, I was told there was one thing 
that must be looked out for, and especially, and that was 
having the people who were dangerously ill attended to by 
the clergy, and I know that has been the feeling, and is the 
feeling in the house at the present day, that it is a very 
important duty on the part of the physician and house offi- 
cers. 

Q. Will you state how the clergy are brought to Long 
Island ? 

A. If I may go back again: I said the duty of the physi- 
cian and house officer. I might add to that, not only the 
physician and house officer, but everybody on the island, the 
nurses and every one. Not only the nurses and officers and 
the matrons look upon that — if a person is taken suddenly 
ill in the dormitory or institution they look upon it as a 
duty to see that he sees the priest. 

(). And has that been the instruction and desire of the 
trustees ? | 

A. I have understood, when I first went to the island, 
that the trustees had specially ruled that the first medical 
officer should instruct the incoming officers as to that, and as 
incoming house officer I was so instructed. 

_ Q. Now, if you will state how the clergy are brought to 
the island I shall be much obliged. 
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A. Every week day the island is visited by a Catholic 
priest who comes in the afternoon. 

Q. Every day? 

A. Every day with the exception of Sunday. Sunday he 
visits the island but he comes on the other boat. Every day 
in the week —I might make a general statement — the priest 
visits the island, and on week days he comes on the “ Putnam 
Bradlee” on the afternoon trip and he goes down to the hos- 
pital. He looks first at the list of the dangerously ill people, 
which list is posted in the record room, and any new 
names that appear on that list he makes note of and inquires 
where they are, aud sees them at once. That is the regular 
work he does every day. When I was first medical officer 
I saw the priest at the boat, and had a list for him of all the 
new people he ought to see, and would tell him on the arrival 
of the boat. That was simply a matter for his convenience 
wherein he knew then how to plan his work. He went to 
see those people, as I say, in all the wards. Once a month 
he remains over night and has services in the morning 
The services on Sunday consist of the regular service in the 
morning. In regard to the Protestant minister, Mr. Toul- 
min, he visits the Island say three or four times a week, and 
some weeks I see him there twice; that would be on Sunday 
and Wednesday. And he also sees people who are danger- 
- ously ill, and I have given him a number of names. 
I do with him the same as I do with the Catholic cleryg- 
man, telling him the people who are dangerously .ill. 
And then, I haven’t quite finished with the Catholic clergy 
man in regard to the calling of the Catholic clergy- 
man at all hours of the night. It happens in the hospital 
that people are taken suddenly ill where we feel they will 
not live probably till morning, or somebody in the women’s 
building or the men’s building may be taken suddenly ill 
and taken to the hospital at once, and there is a question of 
the patient dying probably that night, or before the priest can 
get there, and the rule is to always send for the priest. 
We send for him in this way: we telephone to the city and 
our telephone is to police headquarters for connections with 
Station 1, and they are notified to go to St. Mary’s 
which is the station of the Catholic clergy on Long Island 
and deliver the message that he is wanted at Long Island. 
He knows then at once that it is a request for him to go to 
the regulation wharf. ‘The captain of the boat is notified 
and he gets his crew out and gets steam up and goes to the 
“ Bradlee” wharf. The boat I speak of is the “ John Howard,” . 
the island boat. The priest is brought down and attends to 
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his duty. It is at his discretion whether or not he comes 
back that night. Frequently he remains over night and 


again he comes back to Boston, which depends in a measure 


on the time he is called and arrives at the Island. I have in 
mind a time when the priest was called late at night and 
came to the island and remained over. When he does 
remain over he usually has services in the church in the 
morning. 

(. Some reference has been made to patients dying in 
the wards with screens about them, and to others who may 
die in small rooms and isolated rooms. Will you please 
state what patients are in wards and what in rooms, and 
why? 

A. The statement is true that people die in wards with 
screens about them and some die in rooms. The question 
may be asked why they die here and why they die there. 
Those who die in small rooms are from several sources ; they 
may come from Boston on the boat, stretcher-cases, and may 
be looked upon as dangerously ill —- probably lable to die 
that night, or within a day or two. They as a rule are put 
into a private room at once. Other cases coming from the 
institution buildings, the women’s dormitory and men’s 
building, and taken suddenly ill with — frequently we have 
patients coming in there with apoplexy, cases which are 
looked upon as dangerous, they are placed in private rooms. 
Another source from which patients are put in private rooms 
are patients who have been in wards some time and we feel 
that the outcome is going to be fatal, and probably in a short 
while, and they are sometimes put in a private room. I say 


they are sometimes. They are not always, and in some 


cases in parts of the hospital you can do that. Other 
places you cannot. And why you cannot is because we 
feel it is for the good of the patient. In the new 
hospital, the consumptive hospital, the idea was to use those 
small private rooms for all the dangerously ill people and 
to have —if a person was going to die, to put him in 
that room. That plan was followed in a measure to some 
extent till the patients began to feel that if they were put in 
a private room it might mean something. ‘That was discon- 
tinued the first intimation we had that it was thought if a 
patient was put in a private room that his case was hopeless. 
That feeling has invaded more or less the entire hospital, and 
patients, if they are sick for any length of time feel if they 
are put in a private room it is a bad outlook and the doctor 
feels their case is hopeless. Those people, as is natural, come 
from all sources —from the hospitals, and the people who 
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are in our hospital and have been there for some time we 
allow to die with screens about them in their wards, and for 
the reasons I have stated, because the patient feels or may 
feel that if he is taken from an open ward into a private | 
room, the physician has practically made up his mind that he 
is not going to recover. 

Q. If a patient is seriously ill and unconscious would 
you put that patient in a private room ? 

A. Such patients we would frequently put in a private 
room because the patient there would not know what was 
going on; but when a man has his senses we are very care- 
ful not to put him in a private room. | 

Q. Ifa patient is noisy and troubled with diseases that 
are annoying to other patients around him, is he put ina 
private room ? 

A. Those patients are classed among the delirious pa- 
tients and they are always put ina private room. And I 
might add, when a patient is delirious we confine him in a 
private room whether the outcome of the illness is or is not 
taken into consideration. ‘ 

@. But you would think, would you, that if a patient 
was disturbing other sick persons in a hospital that it was 
desirable to place that patient in a private room ? 

A. Yes, we always do — we always do.. I should answer 
that question, “If it is desirable.” 

(. Will you state what funeral services are held at the 
island both by the Protestant clergyman and also by the 
Catholic clergyman ? 

A. In my experience at the island I have never seen the 
Catholic clergyman hold funeral services. JI inquired why. 
that was and I was told that the Catholic clergyman, who 
was Father Brennan at that time, did not desire to hold 
funeral services, but that all cases were prepared for death, 
and that all those patients who died were remembered in the 
monthly masses which are said on the island, that special 
funeral services were not held —that is, the services in the 
church he did not desire to hold, neither did he desire to go 
to the graveyard to hold services there. He said he was 
perfectly willing to go to the graveyard to hold services, 
but he could not do so as there was no guarantee that the 
graveyard would be a permanent fixture of the island, but 
that if he could have a guarantee that the graveyard would 
be a permanent one then he would have services there. Mr. 
Toulmin, who is our Protestant clergyman, has had services 
over the people of his faith who have died and I have been 
present intimately right during the service, and I have 
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escorted Mr. Toulmin out to the viewing-room of the morgue 
where the services were held on other occasions. 

@. Then you are quite positive that services have been 
held by Mx. Toulmin over persons of his faith who have died 
there ? 

A. Icertainly am. I have been present, as I say, during 
the services in the receiving-room, in the viewing-room of 
the morgue, when Mr. Tolmin so held services, and I say I 
have gone out with him on other occasions and escorted him 
out and saw that things were ready and went off to some 
other duty, but I know that he went to the morgue with 
that intention. 

@. <A great deal has been said in this investigation about 
the preparation and treatment of bodies of the dead, will yeu 
please state about this preparation more fully? 

A. The preparation of the dead, as I understand 1t — 

@. What is done in the aia 

A. Yes. 

@. To prepare the bodies of those who die? 

A. As soon as a person dies, if I shall begin there, the 
physician in charge is at once notified. He is notified by 
word of mouth. He is also notified by a printed slip which 
is filled out by the head nurse. The nurses or the orderly 
then prepare the dead. The body is —if you want the 
special preparation, the entire preparation ? 

Q. Ishould like you to say what is done. 

A. Yes, in a general way, I can be more specific. The 
body is washed off with a combination of soap and water and 
an antiseptic solution. The body after being washed is 
clothed in a breech cloth and a pair of long white stockings 
are drawn upon the legs. ‘The body is wrapped in a shroud 
and a throat piece is put around ynder the chin and the feet 
are tied together and the arms are tied together crossed over 
the breast. 

Q. Why is that done? 

A. Well, that is done for two reasons. It is easier to 
handle the body in transferring from the bed to the stretcher — 
from the bed to the carrying stretcher — to the morgue and 
from there to the coffin or receiving slab. It is easier, 
I say, to handle the body but it is also of advantage 
for another reason, it establishes a position for the arms 
wherein rigor mortis takes place, for the limbs though stiff 
are in a position where it is easier for the undertaker to 
handle them and lay the person out. ‘Therefore there is a 
twofold object in doing this, and one to insure a position and 
to render the transfer of the body more easy, to insure 
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position for rigor morgis to set in. The mouth is packed 
with absorbent cotton and the nostrils are packed with absor- 
bent cotton, the body is covered over entirely with a clean 
sheet and the orderlies are notified. They appear with their 
carrying stretcher. ‘The body is placed at once on the 
stretcher and it is carried to the morgue. ‘The body goes-to 
the morgue, be it either day or night. Bodies are not allowed 
to remain in the ward. I might add that the time for the 
preparation of a body isin the vicinity of an hour to an hour 
and a quarter, that is, the preparation of the body in the 
ward, the preparation of the person, the washing and the 
dressing, and then the body is taken to the morgue, day or 
night, and is placed on one of the slabs and placed into the 
cooler. 

(). Whose duty is it to prepare the bodies, say, the bodies 
of men who die? 

A. The men are laid out, prepared in the ward, by the 
orderlies. 

Q. Whose duties is it to lay out the bodies of the women ? 

A. The women are laid out by the nurses on duty in their 
respective wards. 

(). What record or notice of death is made ? 

A. ‘The first record or notice of death is, as I say, by the 
nurse in charge of the ward wherein the patient dies, the 
nurse notifies the doctor who has charge of the ward of that 
death. She also places a brown slip or notice of death which 
she fills out with the patient’s name, the registered number 
of that patient, the time of death, the ward and the bed. 
That is the notice of death that goes to the record-room of 
the hospital. It is then the duty of the first medical officer 
to make out a death certificate or record of the death and 
cause of death of that patient, which is an official notice to 
the Board of Health. The front office, that is, our main 
office being notified of the death of that person sends out 
notices to all the friends that we have on record, notice of the 
death of that patient, and the trustees’ office is also notified 
of the death of that patient, the cause of death and the names 
and addresses of those people who have been notified. One 
other item may be added, in some cases where it has been 
requested by the friends, we notify them by telephone of the 
death of those people. 

Q. Do youthink due diligence is observed in this respect ? 

A. = Yes, Ido. 

Q. Will you state whether there is any difference in rob- 
ing or dressing the body whether there is to be an autopsy 
or not? 
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A. You mean in the preparing after death ? 

(. I mean in the preparing of the body after death. 

A. I might state in answer to that that there is not. I 
might, if I may be allowed, give a reason for it, the reason 
is that the people who prepare the body — there has been 
some question raised in regard to that. 

@. Yes, there has been a great deal of question raised in 
regard to that. 

A. Well, in this regard, the person in the ward pre- 
paring the body after death doesn’t know whether there will 
be an autopsy ornot. The persons who prepare the body are, 
as I said, orderlies and nurses, and they do not know that at 
some time, it may be a day, or two days, or three days hence 
the body is to be autopsied. The rule of the house, which 
is followed out, and which has to be followed out, is that 
those bodies have to be prepared, each and every one the 
same; and the head nurse in each ward sees the body after it 
has been prepared for the morgue, and the head nurse in the 
day time, the night supervisor or superintendent of nurses at 
night, and she sees the body and sees that it is prepared 
properly. They are prepared uniformly and there is no 
difference. 

Q. There has been a great deal of testimony during the 
investigation to the effect that some of the bodies were 
buried only in sheets. Do you think that such a thing is 
possible ? 

A. I never knew of one there in my experience as first 
medical officer or as house officer. That brings up the mode 
of procedure at autopsies, and it may have been gone into, 
but I know of no case where a body has been buried 
wrapped only in a sheet. 

@. Will you explain about taking bodies to the morgue ? 
Are all the bodies of those who die at Long Island taken to 
the morgue? 

A. Yes; they are taken to the morgue, as I say, directly 
after the preparation is completed. They are taken there, be 
it day or night, at all hours, whatever the hour may be; they 
are taken there by the orderlies. It is the orderlies’ duty to 
carry them there. Sometimes the night watchman may help. 

(). Is itan understood rule of the hospital that bodies 
shall be removed from the ward immediately ? 

A. Yes; it is an understood rule of the hospital that 
bodies shall be removed from the ward as soon as the body 
is prepared, that that body shall be removed to the morgue. 

Q. Have you seen lights in the morgue at night? 

A. I have seen lights there; yes. 
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Q. Why were those lghts there ? 

A. I can explain and tell why lights were there on some 
occasions. 

Q. State what you know about it? 

A. I have had lights there myself on occasions when I 
was working there doing post mortem work at night on cer- 
tain cases, and I have been there when bodies were being 
transferred from the hospital to the morgue of people 
who had died in the ward, bodies were being transferred 
there, and the lights were turned on. Those were the only 
two classes of cases that I know of that would demand lghts 
or that I ever knew that lights were in the morgue at night. 
With this exception, that | may add that as first medical 
officer, and since then, since the Ist of July, I have fre- 
quently turned on the lights in the morgue when on a tour 
of inspection of the island, I have gone there as first medical 
officer and gone into the morgue and turned on the lights 
many, many times simply as part of my tour to see that 
things were in condition. 

@. Do you think it is customary e perform autopsies 
between three and four o’clock A.M. ? 

A. Itis notcustomary. I never knew of that hour being 
selected to perform autopsies. 

@. Will you please state, after a body has been trans- 
ferred to the morgue, what steps are there taken if there is 
to be an autopsy ? 

A. If there is to be an autopsy, the first medical officer 
is the man who orders the body prepared. He does not 
order the body prepared for autopsy until the signed 
permission has been given by the superintendent of 
the island or the assistant superintendent, as the case 
may be. The first medical officer notifies the orderly 
that a certain body of a certain name is to be autopsied, 
and I wish to add here, which I had omitted to say, in the 
preparation of the dead, that two slips are pinned on 
the dead body, one of the slips being pinned on the 
shroud on which is recorded the patient’s name and the 
ward and the number of the bed and the time of death, and 
another slip is pinned on the outside sheet which wraps the 
body over, and that has the same data recorded on that 
second slip. ‘That is essential to the identity of the body. 
To return to the autopsy work and the orderlies. The or- 
derly is notified that an autopsy is to be held on a certain 
*body. When I was first medical officer my method of noti- 
fying was by written note to the head nurse of the male 
ward, and she as a rule transferred that note to the orderly, 
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and on that was written the person’s name, autopsy at a 
certain hour, and my name was signed to it. That was the 
orderly’s order. ‘That was understood by the orderlies, or at 
least each and every orderly that I have had any experience 
with in that hospital since the Ist of January knew that 
when such an order was received that he was to go at once, 
or as soon as he could —as soon as possible— to the morgue 
and take the body that was designated on the slip and place 
it in readiness for autopsy, and that things in the morgue 
should be arranged ready for the operation; that after the 
autopsy was complete, after the body had been sewed up, 
which it was against the ryles of the orderly to sew, the 
rules distinctly stated so, it being the duty of the junior 
officer to sew up the bodies on his service —I say after the 
autopsy was completed that the orderly without being further 
ordered — without receiving any further orders — he should 
acquaint himself and arrange his work accordingly, that when 
the autopsy was complete he was to return to the morgue 
and put the body in order, redress the body and put it back, 
return it to the cooler, and clean up the morgue and clean 
all the instruments and the things that were used in the 
work, and to clean the operating-room itself. 

Q. Do you know the rules of the board in regard to 
autopsies, especially in regard to bodies that, according to 
law, are sent to colleges? Perhaps you can explain about 
- the check-book. ? 

A. When I went as house officer to Long Island I was 
interested more or less in pathological work, and probably 
knew more about the workings of the laboratory than the 
rest of the house officers. JI inquired and was told the rules 
of the trustees. Since the Ist of July I have had occasion 
to look up some of the details in regard to the sending of 
bodies under cypher numbers and the rules as I recall them. 
I have given special attention to the rules in regard to the 
autopsies of those which are now covered by statute law in 
a measure, but mention was made of the attention to be 
given to the dead bodies, that is, as to their appearance and 
the proper preparation of the dead body in the ward and 
after autopsy. In fact, there was a committee appointed on 
autopsies, and we knew —I am speaking of when I was a 
house officer, that was three years ago—that Dr. Grainger 
was amember of the committee on the care of the dead, 
which included the autopsies, and he used to inquire — I 
know of several cases where he inquired personally of me 
about several cases that died, and we consulted him in sev- 
eral cases where friends had not been found, in regard to 
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autopsies, and he was known as one of the committee on the 
care of the dead. 

Q. Will you please state whether or not you consider 
that an orderly is not fulfilling his duty if he does not care 
for the body properly after the autopsy is performed ? 

A. An orderly that does not go to the morgue after he 
has received the order that I spoke of and who does not 
after the autopsy-—I mean the orderly who has prepared 
the body for autopsy—the orderly who does not without 
further order, after the autopsy is completed, return the body 
to the cooler and clean up the morgue, is certamly violating 
his duty. ous 

@. Some question has been raised in regard to the length 
of time that bodies should be kept after death. Will you 
please state why they are kept for sometime at Long Island ? 

A. Since I went to Long Island and when I was first 
house officer the bodies were kept indefinitely — when I say 
indefinitely, not indefinitely in that sense — but there were 
periods of time ranging from two to three weeks and more 
than that. The reason for that is that bodies are kept sub- 
ject to the call of friends, and there are many circumstances 
that come into consideration in regard to’ the sending of 
bodies to their friends. It very frequentlv happens that the 
friends are not in condition to receive the body, that friends 
will go about to their relatives to see if they cannot by 
reason of numbers receive the body. Sometimes it frequently | 
happens that a body will remain in suspension awaiting the 
call of friends for two or three weeks. 

QQ. Who determines the period of time that they shall be 
kept? 

A. There is no strict determination. The time, espe- 
cially the word of the first medical officer, and he, as I can 
state in my position, that I have frequently inquired if there 
was any possibility of friends ever calling for this body — 
inquired in the office if they had inquired for them or merely 
inquired about the body by telephone or by mail, or if they 
had sent for the body the first medical officer will know it. 
He is notified, and as I say I have known cases where people 
were not in position to receive bodies and I have talked with 
them at the island, and in some cases after being two weeks, 
relatives have been to the island and have made arrange- 
ments to have the body buried and exhumed later on when 
they were in a condition to receive the body. In that way, 
we can never tell just what disposition friends are going to 
make of bodies, and in many cases, practically in all cases, 
that are left on our island for any length of time, I mean not 
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taken at once, in two or three days, it is very likely that 
they will remain two or three weeks or more, simply awaiting 
the call of friends, and even then the body may have to be 
buried solely at the city’s expense on our island. 

@. There have been several instances brought out where 
there seemed to be some question why bodies were kept a 
long time. What can you tell us about the case of Mary 
Myers? Why was this body kept? What can you tell the 
committee ? 

A. Mary Myers? Irecall her case because of several 
items in regard to her case. 

@. I think you had better state them. 

A. Mary Myers was a patient whom I knew when I was 
house officer at Long Island. She was admitted there with 
cancer of the breast. She was operated upon at the hos- 
pital and a tumor was removed with thé greater part of the 
breast. She made a good recovery, her wound healed per- 
fectly and I left the hospital with her up and about and 
slowly acquiring the use of her arm, which in a measure had 
been disabled by the removal of such a large amount of 
muscle and tissue from the breast which served to move the 
arm forward. I say I left the island with her in that con- 
dition. As I returned somewhat over a year later I found 
Mary Myers still at the hospital with just the beginning of a 
recurrence of cancer in the scar. That was in January, I 
say just beginning I found a small nodule there in the scar 
and feeling up under the arm there was evidence of further 
progress of the disease. Slowly, and later more rapidly, that 
increased and her breathing was very much embarrassed. 
Careful physical examination led me to the belief that the 
cancer instead of appearing on the outside had gone inside 
the chest cavity, and that an autopsy proved later on, and as 
I say, Mary Myers was in that condition, and in the later 
weeks of her life perhaps, 1 mean probably eight or ten 
weeks, the disease progressed very rapidly, and she was 
autopsied by permission of a friend. 

(. By permission of a friend ? 

A. By permission of a friend, yes. That friend came 
there to the island and talked with her. The friend took the 
clothing of Mary Myers and it was undecided whether she 
would take the body. That decision was not reached until 
later, and in fact the decision was not made by that person, 
it was provisional, she thought she might take it. I thought 
it probably would have to be buried on the island, and the 
body was so buried later on. 

Q. What do you know about the case of William Minks? 
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A. William Minks was a patientin the male ward who 
suffered from heart trouble and who died from that cause. 
That body was, as many of those cases are, greatly swollen. 
I mean by that that he was all puffed up in his legs and arms 
simply due to his poor circulation, and not only the chest 
cavity but the cavity of the abdomen for the same. reason was 
full of fluid. He simply presented a picture of dropsy, and 
in such a state as that he was after being in the morgue, it 
was a case that would purge some, in fact quite a little, and 
that case was buried on the island, and was a case passed 
upon, which I would note in passing, as a case which purged 
quite a good deal. | 

~Q. That has been referred to very frequently. What can 
you say of the body of Charles Brown? 

A. Charles Brown’s body remained in the morgue for I 
don't remember just the number of days but I should say 
probably twenty-seven days or so, probably four weeks. 
Charles Brown was a case who came to us of unknown 
identity. Charles Brown was a name that he was supposed 
to have gone under. He was sent down as an “unknown” 
with a provisional “ Charles Brown” added. We sent several 
descriptions of him. I sent out two. I don’t mean to say 
several, but we sent out two descriptions of that man after 
death, and he was not buried but he was simply awaiting 
identity, which did not arrive, and the man was buried on the 
island. 

@. I would like you to tell us about the case of John J. 
Kelley. This is the man about whom a statement was made 
“that a fire burned under his bed.” Is that statement true ? 

A. A fire burned under— there was a fire, a little blaze 
of alcohol under the bed of John J. Kelley, ward of the chil- 
dren’s institution department, who was sent to Long Island 
because of a kidney disease. You wanted to know about 
that case ? 

@. I should like you to tell a little bit more about the 
case of John J. Kelley, what was done. There has been some 
question about this trivial incident and I would like you to 
state whether the lamp was safe or not. 

A. Jobn J. Kelley was sent to our hospital, as I say, a ward 
of the children’s institution department. He was examined 
as I recall it by Dr. Jelly, who is their examining physician, 
and he was sent to us as a case of chronic Bright’s disease. 
The man, or boy, had been working on a farm out in the 
country somewhere, where I cannot say, and had complained 
of headache and lack of ambition, and whereas formerly 
he had been a good worker he had slowly become ‘so 
unambitious, as it was expressed, that they could not get 
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him to do anything, and he was returned to the children’s 
department, and was sent to us. The man remained in 
-our ward some time. I cannot state just the date he was 
admitted. He remained for some time without very much 
improvement. He did improve some after he had been there 
a while, and was able to be up and about and went around 
apparently in very good health. Examination showed that 
he did have a chronic Bright’s disease, and his history, as 
he gave it, would not point, or did not point, to any acute 
attack of Bright’s disease from which this could be traced, 
and it was looked upon as one of the types of Bright’s 
disease that comes from some of the infectious diseases. 
The boy, as I say, improved a good deal, and was up and 
about. He had a spell of illness wherein his ankles became 
slightly swollen, which was looked upon as an indication 
that his kidneys were not doing good work, and he was put 
in bed. After he had been in bed several days —I am talk- 
ing now simply from memory and not from records, which I 
have not with me, but as I remember it, after being several 
days in bed, probably a week, he was suddenly seized with 
convulsions. ‘The convulsion was uremic in type and was 
treated as such. He was placed in a private room and 
was given the treatment for uremia. On one evening I was 
called to see that case, I was called by the house officer, and 
I saw the man. He had had several minor convulsions, and 
was then in a minor convulsion when I saw him, and I[ 
decided that we should give the man a hot air bath, the 
purpose of that being to throw off the poison that was in the 
system that was causing the irritation and convulsion, that 
was not thrown off by the kidneys, and that was the 
reason for giving the hot air bath. Our method of 
giving a hot air bath is to put cradles over the 
bed and have the man in a tent, as it were. ‘That tent is 
filled by hot air, by means of a funnel, a lamp being 
placed under the funnel to heat the air, the lamp being 
underneath the funnel, which is a piece of stovepipe with an 
elbow, and that was stuck under the blankets which formed 
a tent of the bed. The alcohol lamp was a lamp made of 
tin which held about a half pint, or possibly a pint of alcohol 
and arranged as I say. It was about 5 inches in diameter 
and about 24 inches deep. ‘This lamp was arranged with six 
burners, arranged around the periphery of the top of this 
lamp. There was an additional hole in that lamp, and_pro- 
vided with a thumbscrew which served as a means for filling 
the lamp. The lamp was lighted. I filled the lamp my- 
self with alcohol, I filled it about two-thirds full and I 
arranged the wicks and three of the burners so that they 
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would light and burn and I went into the room and called 
the night orderly and told him that he must stay there and 
not leave that room while that hot air bath was going on, 
the purpose of which was that in case any accident should 
occur there would be no danger to the patient. The 
orderly was placed there for that purpose and to the house 
officer I told the same thing, and the orderly lghted 
three burners by my direction. I had found previously 
that three would burn better than six and gave a slower 
degree of heat, that is, that it would not heat so rapidly as if 
you had six burners hghted. I told him not to burn more than 
three, and the house officer was told to remain there while 
that was going on, and the patient was supplied with an 
ice-cap for the head, and as I say, the thing was started. I 
left after the thing had been started and I retired to the 
quarters of the doctors. Soon after, within a few minutes, 
the house officer came to me and stated in the presence 
of others that he guessed he had got all he wanted of 
hot air baths; that he had met with an accident; that 
some of the alcohol had spilled over on the floor and had 
caught fire. I went at once to the room and found no 
evidence at all of burning. The radiator in the bottom of 
the floor had been pulled out (an iron iadiator or ventilator), 
but there was no evidence there of any burning; there was 
not even a mark of burning on the floor. I inquired how it 
had happened, and I was told .substantially this by the 
orderly, that the burners, the six burners, had become 
hghted, and in trying to put out thiee of them he took 
hold of the stovepipe, which was rather hot for his hands, 
and that in letting go of it the apparatus overturned; that 
is, the lamp overturned, and some of the alcohol while burn- 
ing spilled out on to the floor, and some of it, still in a 
burning condition, went down the radiator, where there was 
a lot of dust, and there was some flash from the burning 
alcohol, and then it was all over. The house officer, when 
he saw this, had rushed to a basin of water, and seized it and 
threw it down the radiator, and it was all over. I saw no 
evidence of burned clothing, or of burned bedding, or of 
burns on the patient, or even of any burns on the floor, and 
on careful examination of the patient I. found there was no 
evidence at all of burning. That is the case, as I say — 
that is the case of burning. I might add that the patient 
was in convulsions, and during convulsions was in an uncon- 
scious condition and did not know what was going on. He 
was in that condition at the time that this fire occurred. 
The affair occurred in this way, as I tell you. 
@. Could the patient have been scorched ? 
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A. He was not scorched, because I examined him and 

found that he was not scorched. 

Was the patient wrapped in blankets ? 

The patient was wrapped in blankets. 

Was there any burning of the bedclothes ? 

There was absolutely no burning of the bedclothes. 
Was there any mark of fire on the floor ? 

No, there was no mark of fire on the floor. 

Did you consider it a serious accident? 

I considered it a very slight affair, a little thing, and 
liable to occur at any time. I may say that we never give a 
hot air bath unless we have sufficient help. We never leave 
a patient alone in a hot air bath and there is always an 
orderly present, and in this case special instructions were 
given to him and to the house officer. That body, to follow 
him to the morgue, that boy died, as only could be expected 
of a boy of Bright’s disease in that stage. 

@. Why was his body kept so long? 

A. The body was kept in the morgue awaiting the call 
of friends. ‘The children’s department was communicated 
with. I communicated with them myself, and notice was 
sent to them by mail, which I did not send but I communi- 
cated with the children’s department by telephone, and word 
was sent to me to hold the body as they were trying to look 
up his father. Several times I had conversation and was 
told that the father had been approached and had promised 
to bury the body. Without receiving any decisive answer 
from the children’s department or from the father I buried 
the body when, I think, the body had been kept four weeks. 
I think so, but I cannot say exactly. The body was buried 
at Long Island and is still there. 

Q. What can you say in regard to the body of Orville 
Senter ? 

A. Orville Senter was another case. He was an old 
man who came into the hospital and was in a very weak 
condition. He suffered from a cancer, an internal cancer 
and died from that cause. His body was kept in the moryue 
awaiting the arrival of friends or some word from them 
which they never sent. We did not hear from friends as to 
any disposition of the body and that body was buried in due 
course. I don’t know how long he was kept. 

Q. What can you say in regard to the body of Daniel 
McClusky ? 

A. Daniel McClusky was a tubercular case, a case of con- 
sumption. He died and his body was kept for some time. I 
recall him as a phthisical patient and recall him as a body in the 
morgue which I buried or caused to be buried at Long Island. 
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Q@. Did you see this body before its burial? 

A. Isaw that body. I remember that body in one way. 
That body was boxed up, I mean by that it was put in a 
coffin and was awaiting the arrival of friends — I don’t mean 
the arrival, it was awaiting the word from friends. 

@ Did you open the coffin? 

A. Yes, I did open the.coffin. The body was not autop- 
sied but friends had said that they would send for the body. 
I remember being out there and seeing the name on the 
coffin and I could not place in my mind who that was, and 
because I could not recall by the name the picture of any 
person, I opened that coffin and saw that body. That was 
the day before he was buried. He was buried the following 
day. 

@. Then do you think, Dr. Cox, in regard to all these 
bodies which we have enumerated and which you kept a 
certain length of time in the morgue at Long Island, that we 
were doing right in keeping them there? 

A. The reason that I stated, and which I tried to make 
clear, perhaps I have not made clear to you, the reason why 
I kept those bodies is, directly, the convenience of friends, 
and — 

@. Were we justified in complying with their requests, 
do you think? 

A. I think I was justified in complying with their 
requests as I did, as I say, I kept — 

(. There has been some criticism of it, and [ want you 
to make that clear if you can. 

A. I know there has been some criticism of it. As I 
say, the reason why I kept these bodies was directly for the 
convenience of friends. Indirectly, it was also for our own 
convenience, in this way, that if we buried a body in our 
graveyard early, without having received some definite word, 
or, as it were indefinite word, without having kept the body 
for some length of time so that the probability of calling for 
the body was disposed of, if I buried the body and the body 
was called for the next day it would have to be exhumed, so 
I say, it was primarily for the convenience of friends but 
also for our own convenience that we should hold the bodies 
in the morgue for a certain length of time, so as to give the 
friends the opportunity to make disposition of the body, or 
until such time as we felt that the friends would not call, 
and then we buried the bodies on our island. 


(At five P.M. the hearing adjourned until Wednesday, at 
10 A.M.) 


NINETEENTH HEARING. 


MORNING SEssIon, 11 0’CLOcK, 
WEDNESDAY, August 26, 1908. 
Chairman Bresnahan presiding. 
The CHAIRMAN. — The meeting will come to order. 


Dr. Stwon F. Cox — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lincony.) Dr. Cox, when the hearing 
came to a conclusion yesterday afternoon we were still on 
the subject of the morgue; can you say something about the 
fumigation of the morgue — when was it — what about it — 
what was the reason for the fumigation ? 

A. Some time during the winter, I cannot state just the 
date, though I believe it was in the month of February, a 
body was exhumed which had been buried for several months. 
For these cases the undertaker sends down an outside carrying- 
box, which encloses a galvanized iron, air-tight carrying-box. 
Into this carrying-case, which consists of the galvanized iron 
box and the outside box, we place ourcoffins as we take them from 
the ground. We send up as near as we can remember from 
the size of the man the possible size of the coffin, so that 
they will send us a galvanized iron carrying-box large 
enough to take our coffin. On this occasion the carrying- 
box proved to be too small for the coffin, and when the body 
was exhumed at the graveyard and was placed in our 
galvanized carrying-box, it was found that we could not 
seal up the galvanized box; the cover comes from the 
end and it is retained by thumb screws, and there is a 
rubber gasket, which makes the thing air-tight. It was 
found that the coffin was too long for the carrying-case, or 
rather the carrying-case was not sufficiently long to receive 
the coffin, and the undertaker proceeded to take the body to 
the morgue and place it on the floor. The body had been 
buried for several months, as I said, and the undertaker was 
notified by telephone, and he sent down a larger box the 
following day, and the coffin was taken up in proper shape. 
The coffin being open in the morgue in that condition you 
can imagine the condition of the morgue following such pro- 
cedure, and it had to be cleaned up afterwards, and I believe 
it was fumigated at that time. That is the only occurrence 
that I know of when the morgue needed fumigation. 
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Q. Then you do not think it is customary that the 
morgue should require fumigation ? 

A. No, it is not. One other occasion occurred of the 
transferal of a body in which that very thing was imminent. 

Q. What did you do on that occasion ? 

A. On that occasion I telephoned the undertaker in 
regard to sending us a carrying-case, and told him to send us 
the largest one he had to take a six foot three-inch coffin. 
He sent us down a box that was marked six foot three, and 
we took it to the graveyard, and on removing the coffin from 
the grave we found on the second occasion it was too small. 
On that occasion instead of bringing the body to the morgue 
I had it put back into the grave again and partially recovered 
with earth until the following day, when a larger case, one 
sufficiently large to receive the coffin, came down and it was 
put in order right in the graveyard and sent to the boat. 

(. Something has been said previously of the condition of 
the morgue being unhealthy to persons in the hospital. Do 
you think, doctor, except on this one occasion, that it has 
been prejudicial to health ? 

A. Inever have, in my experience in the hospital or on the 
island, which dates back to January, 1900. I never recall 
any similar conditions in regard to the cleanliness of the 
morgue or of a smell therefrom. 

Q. It has been said that bodies have been left uncov- 
ered on the table in the morgue. Do you know anything 
about it? 

A. That word, or that phrase “left uncovered,” is not 
definite to my mind — to say a body has been left uncovered 
in the morgue. ‘That certainly has occurred, and in this 
way. Ifthat should mean the bodies in the morgue —all 
bodies in the morgue —I should have to make a distinction. 
Bodies put in the cooler from the hospital are not left 
uncovered; they are covered and prepared for burial, as 
described, yesterday; and, in addition, as I said, yesterday, a 
winding sheet is placed over them—jin addition to the 
stockings, the breech-cloth, etc. They are placed in the 
cooler, and those — which form a large proportion of our 
deaths which remain in the cooler and are transferred to 
Boston to friends — those are not left uncovered. The only 
time that they could be left uncovered is when they are put 
on the table for autopsy ; and when the autopsy is going on, 
from the time the body is prepared until the autopsy takes 
place, then the body may be uncovered. As a rule, the 
winding sheet is placed over the body —the clean sheet, 
spoken of yesterday, which is over the body in the ice-chest 
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is taken and placed over the body on the autopsy table; 
and when I have done autopsies, and when present, that 
sheet I have found on the body —the body would be on the 
operating table covered by that sheet. And that is usually 
one of the first things the operator would have to remove. 
While the autopsy is going on, and after it has been per- 
formed, for a short time the body may be uncovered. It is 
my practice, and I have seen Dr. Magrath do the same thing, 
to cover the body as soon as he finishes the autopsy, unless 
the junior house officer is ready to reconstruct the body, 
that is, sew 1t up and put it in order for the orderlies; and, 
on those occasions I have not covered the body. It is 
expected that the junior house officer would, and whether or 
not in every case he has I cannot say; but, if the body 
should be left uncovered it would occur on just those occa- 
sions and times I have stated. 

Q. What should the orderly do? 

A. ‘The orderly —as I mentioned yesterday — the orderly 
who receives an order to prepare a body for autopsy — that 
means getting it out of the ice-chest, removing the clothing 
and placing it in order on the table —should, after the body 
has been sewn up by the junior house officer, should at con- 
venience as early as possible return to the morgue without 
any further special orders, and clean the morgue and put 
things in order, redress the body and place it back in the 
ice-chest. 

(. And if bodies are left uncovered there, do you think 
it was the fault of the orderly? 

A. I cannot say it is anybody’s fault, strictly speaking, 
because the bodies are left uncovered only those times I 
have described. I take it that if the bodies are left uncov- 
ered at those times it is perfectly in accord with our line 
of work. I should not wish to criticise because a body was 
left uncovered that length of time. 

@. Somebody said the’ body of Mary Myers was left 
uncovered from Saturday until the following Sunday ? 

A. That I know has been testified here, and I think the 
impression has been given that that body lay on the table 
from Saturday noon till Sunday noon. ‘That, I think, is im- 
possible when we know the facts of the case. 

@. Can you give the date on which the autopsy on Mary 
Myers was performed ? 

On the 4th of June. 

What day of the week was that? 

It was performed on Thursday. 

Therefore the body was not there on Saturday ? 
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A. I can state positively it was not there on the table. 

@. And not left exposed on Sunday ? 

A. Not left exposed on Sunday. 

@. And in making that statement to Major Murray the 
orderly was in error? 

A. If he madesuch a statement, he certainly did not state 
the facts. 

Q. Coming to the undertaker at Long Island; who is the 
undertaker ? 

A. At Long Island he is the relief officer, John Galvin. 

Q. Is it his duty to put the bodies in the coffins ? 

A. Itisnot his duty; he is not responsible. Sometimes 
he may be called upon to assist, but the bodies are coffined 
at the order of the first medical officer. | 

Q. Whose duty is it to put the bodies in the coffins ? 

A. The duty of the orderly. And I wish to say a further 
word on that, that sometimes, and probably frequently, it is 
not advisable to take two orderlies from the wards, and in 
my position as house officer from the 1st of January to the 
1st of July, I have assisted the orderlies in coffining bodies. 
I have always spoken to the orderlies, and spoken to the only 
inmate, who goes near the morgue on any business (that is the 
driver of the morgue wagon, who transfers the bodies to the 
eraveyard or to the boat), and I have frequently excluded 
him from that building while there was any change of the 
body foom the operating table to the coffin, or from 
the cooler to the coffin; I have excluded him, not because 
there was anything we wished to conceal, but I looked © 
upon it that an inmate has no business in that morgue 
except to handle bodies already coffined. That was his 
duty, and outside of that I have not allowed him to go in 
there when I could prevent it. I have not been present 
every time, but have been a great many times, and I. have 
seen him giving a hand in coffining the bodies, and I have 
sent him out. The question was about the undertaker, I 
have wandered a little from that. I wish to say it is not the 
undertaker’s duty, and he is not responsible for the 
coffining of bodies, but he does assist at times when the 
orderly is alone, but I simply wish to make the point that 
the undertaker is not responsible for coffining the bodies; 
and it is not his duty to do that work, but he may be called 
upon to do it. 

Q. The point I wish to make is that if a body was left, 
as Mary Myers was said to be left, uncovered, whose duty is 
it to put that body in the coffin. 

A. If she remained on the table a long time, it was the 
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duty of the orderly to do it without further orders at such 
time as the body was ready for him to clean and redress and 
put in the cooler again; and if that body remained out a suf- 
ficient length of time to cause criticism after the autopsy has 
been performed, it was simply neglect of duty on the 
orderlies’ part. 

Q@. Possibly the body of Mary Myers ‘ stayed there 
some length of time, but are you positive that autopsy was 
not on Saturday ? 

A. Iam positive it was not performed on Saturday. 

Q. On what day was it performed ? 

A. Thursday, the 4th day of June. 

Q. Something was said in regard to Mr. McGonigle’s 
case. Major Murray has testified that McGonigle received 
and drank from the hands of the nurse a dose of iodide of 
potassium instead of salts, and that Dr. Cox examined him 
and ordered soft rations, and toast, as hig throat was so sore 
from the effects of the dose that he could not eat. 
McGonigle said he got two ounces of iodide of potassium 
instead of salts. Will you say if this is true, and make some 
statement to the committee regarding that? Did he swallow 
the iodide of potassium ? 

A. My belief, as far as I can find from the evidence of 
the nurses and McGonigle himself, and from the sample of 
the liquid shown me, which he claimed was taken, is that he 
did not have a dose of iodide of potash. 

Q. Did you treat him at the time — right away? 

A. I did not treat him at the first report, | was not noti- 
fied. As the first medical officer, such an occurrence should 
have been brought to my attention. Dr. Gallagher was noti- 
fied, who was the senior house officer on the male side, but it 
was not reported by Dr. Gallagher until I asked him about it. 
I first heard of it from Miss Morris; then I saw Dr. Gallagher. 
I did see McGonigle, the patient, afterwards, and talked with 
him. 

Q. If he had swallowed iodide of potash, what effect 
would the overdose have on his throat? 

A. He said his throat was very sore, that he could not 
swallow, and that he could scarely speak. As I say, I saw 
him in the men’s building, and he spoke to me in a 
whisper that they had “nearly fixed” him, that he had 
suffered severe pain all night, that he hadn’t slept, that he 
“wished they would give him something surer if they sought 
to do away with him.” The man, ina measure I think from his 
appearance, had a feeling that he had taken something other 
than salts, which was ordered for him. An examination of 
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the man’s throat proved there was no acute irritation in his 
throat such as he claimed was there. I could find that there 
was nothing objective that he complained of, and I also found 
on his own statement that he had had —at least from what 
he said and the conclusions drawn from it, that it had 
produced an action you would not expect from iodide 
of potash. “Mr. McGonigle has to take an aperient 
daily, and such an action had resulted during the night 
following the- medicine which he had taken, and which he 
claimed was iodide; a similar action had taken place in his 
system after the other dose of medicine, which he himself 
claimed was salts. The very same action occurred that 
night, from his statement to me. Not only a single one, but 
he said it occurred three times, and that action I should not 
expect to find from iodide of potash. 

(J). Suppose he had taken iodide would it have been a 
serious dose ? 

A. If he had taken that dose — our iodide is put in solu- 
tion, and the strength is to a gram ten grains of iodide. If 
he had two ounces he had 160 grains, which for that man 
would have been a very ordinary dose; for I would say the 
man has had iodide several times before, and in a man of that 
size the dose would have been a very ordinary one for him. 

(. Did you have any conversation with Mr. McGonigle 
in regard to this matter? 

A. I told him I could see no evidence at all that he had 
swallowed iodide in that dose, and going over his symptoms, 
as manifested to me, I told him I found no symptoms I 
would expect of iodism— that is those symptoms which 
would be produced if a man had taken too much iodide of 
potash; and I told him I did not think he had had it. He 
told me that he really thought he did, that he had in his 
little locker in a glass his ordinary Sunday dose. We gave 
him Saturday evening regularly two ounces of salts and two 
ounces to take on Sunday night; and the two ounces which 
he said were iodide tasted the very same as he had taken the 
night before, and he said he was afraid to take it because it 
was more iodide. I satisfied myself that the dose in the 
locker was salts. 

@. Was this man occasionally subject to sore ‘throat? 

A. This man the last time I saw him, and I have 
seen him many times both as house officer, and since 
the first of January, is a man who_ has a chronic 
throat. His throat is in no way normal, and_ it 
gives him many times a great deal of trouble; but it was. 
not of acute irritation that he complained Sunday, and, as I 
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say, he had a chronic-inflamed throat, and I feel that the 
man was probably —he may have felt—JI think he was 
honest when he said he felt that he did have the wrong dose, 
and that he may have been scared over it occurring at that 
time, and that on Sunday evening he told me that he had 
not slept at all the night before, and on that evening I gave 
him in hot milk a mild hypnotic and a substitute for the 
salts he had not taken, and was afraid to take; and the next 
morning he said he felt much better, and the case went on 
under the treatment of Dr. Gallagher. 

Q. And do you think, Dr. Cox, that when the nurse 
testified she threw away the dose of salts — 

A. Idon’t think she threw away the dose of salts. 

(. I mean the iodide of potash ? 

A. Ireally think she poured out the wrong dose, recog- 
nized it before McGonigle got it, and threw it away. I 
talked with the nurse, and her words to me satisfied me that 
McGonigle had not received the iodide of potash. 

@. And you judged from the after effects of the medi- 
cine ? 

A. I judged it from two sources, from her words to me 
and from the examination I made of the man, and subse- 
quently by the man’s behavior, that the thing was only tem- 
porary and showed no symptoms at all of iodism, which we 
would look for if a man had taken an overdose of iodide of 
potash. 

@. Can you tell us anything about the case of Mr. 
Sheridan testified to by J. J. Crowley, this man who had the 
hemorrhage ? 

A. That man was reported in the morning by the 
night superintendent as being in the institution and spit- 
ting blood. -The hospital building, the old hospital then, 
was only partially occupied — that is, Ward A was filled. 
Ward B had not been opened for any patients. It 
was so for a month or two previous. There had been 
patients from that ward, phthisical patients, transferred to the 
phthisical hospital which was then full, and Ward B had not 
been thoroughly renovated for the reception of new patients, 
and many of our cases, by force of circumstances, were kept 
in the institution building. John Sheridan was kept there, 
and he showed a few signs which were interpreted as a 
process more or less healed, and it was either that or probably 
influenza, it is hard to say which it was. ‘The man gave no 
history of phthisis; he complained of no cough, and he was 
put in the institution building for two reasons: because we 
had no room in the main hospital, and because he was a case 
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that could stay there, He was seen, and he was left there 
consequently pending the examination of his sputum. 

Q. They find it difficult to hear what you say, doctor. 
You were saying — 

A. The sputum for bacterial examination. While in the 
institution building he was spitting blood in the very early 
morning, and that was reported to the hospital, and the treat- 
ment was sent to the man with orders that he was to be 
carefully watched, and any recurrence of -the blood spittings 
should be reported at once, which I think really was done. 
On the next report which came something like two hours 
later,— during which time the man had slept, according to 
the report of the night watchman in that building — on the 
second report of the recurrence the man was taken to the 
hospital, and an improvised bed in the then unoccupied Ward 
B received him on admission. And I saw him and he had 
had from the reports that he gave, and from the reports I 
could get from other sources, a moderate hemorrhage of blood 
on that second time, and during that day he had several 
smaller ones, and his condition on entrance was good. The 
man was not in poor condition. I have seen many cases of 
hemorrhage in much worse condition than he was on 
entrance who have recovered from that hemorrhage, from 
the after effects, and have got up and gone about. As I say, 
he had several smaller ones during the day, and he rallied 
toward afternoon and was very much better, and the next 
day he was much weaker and died that afternoon. 

Q. What can you state in regard to the autopsy on the 
body of John Sheridan, and as to finding his relatives. 
There was something stated about his being found to be a 
war veteran. What was done with the body?” 

A. An autopsy was performed on that body, and I had 
occasion to go to Boston and went to the address of his 
brother, as given on our records, for the purpose of asking 
for an autopsy. I was unable to find anybody at the address 
of that name, and was informed by the landlady that such a 
person had not lived there since the previous November, and 
she did not know where he was. I had no place further to 
look, there were no other addresses of relatives or friends, 
and the autopsy was performed after the three days were 
up. Later on, in regard to the number of days I could not 
say, his brother visited the island, and I talked with him. 
He was much surprised, as he expressed it, that his brother 
should have consumption, and wondered very much where 
he could have contracted it, as no one in the family had 
consumption. I told him the autopsy had been performed 
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after looking him up and not finding him. He said he had 
not lived there since that previous fall; I think he told me 
he was living on Causeway street. 

@. Do you think due care was exercised in trying to 
find his relatives and friends ? 

A. I certainly do. In addition to my going there the 
regular notice was sent out to that place, and I think was 
returned as the person could not be found. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You may be excused, as Mrs. Lincoln 
says there is a message from Long Island for you; you may 
be excused for the present. 

(A short recess taken. ) 


Dr. Simon F. Cox — Resumed. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Now, can you tell us something 
in regard to the case of Terrence Kerrigan? ‘There has been 
a good deal of testimony in regard to this. What do you 
know about it ? 

A. When I was house officer on Long Island, in the sum- 
mer of 1901, I remember the case of Terrence Kerrigan. 
Terrence Kerrigan was an inmate of the men’s institution 
building. He was an epileptic, having had, during my stay 
there at the island, several epileptic convulsions, and I have 
seen him several times in these convulsions. One evening— 
Ihave not refreshed my memory as to the date, but I can 
recollect it very plainly — the house doctors were sitting on 
their veranda directly after dinner, and while sitting there we 
saw a man circle around the end of the institution build- 
ing and run across our lawn, making for the end door of our 
main hospital. The man was dressed in nothing but a shit, 
and an officer from the institutions building was chasing him. 
It was a very hot evening, and the doctors all ran for the 
man. We had in numbers about six. When we caught the 
man, which we did on the roadway midway between our 
main hospital entrance and the entrance at the end of the 
male word, the man was wildly excited and was calling for 
his wife, and he said somebody had murdered her. 

(J. What was it he said? 

A. He said somebody had murdered his wife and child. 
He recognized none of us, at least he did not recognize me, a 
man whom I knew in the institution very well. As I say, in 
numbers we had six or seven men, and it took all our strength 
to control the man. A second officer had come along with 
his trousers, and we rapidly put them on him right there. 
We carried him into the male Ward A, and our diagnosis at 
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once from the appearance of the man was acute mania. 
Knowing that he was an epileptic, it was a thing we were not 
surprised at, for acute mania in epileptics is more or less 
common. The man was transferred to a private room, and 
restraint was necessary. As I say, the man was very power- 
ful, and under his excitement was more so, and it took six 
men, roughly speaking, to handle him. After restraint he 
quieted down somewhat under powerful sedatives, and later 
on was transferred to the insane hospital. 

Q. Do you think this man had a sunstroke ? 

A. Hemay have had it some time in his life, but cer- 
tainly he was not suffering from it that evening. 

Q. An inmate named James O’Brien testified that there 
had been some assault on him. Please state what happened 
in your interview with Mr. O’Brien. ; 

A. When I went to Long Island in January of this year 
James O’Brien was a patient in the main hospital. As his 
history showed, he was suffering from arthritis of the ankle; 
I mean by that an inflammation of the joint. It was looked 
upon as a rheumatic disease, and by many people considered 
a form of rheumatism, but I think the diagnosis should be 
arthritis, with a certain specific cause, and in no way is that 
purely rheumatic. ‘The man was, as I say, about the ward, 
and he was up and dressed and walking about, and he was 
discharged from the hospital as not being a_ hospital case, 
to the men’s institution building. The date of his discharge 
I cannot state now, as it isa matter of memory. He went to 
the institution building, and later on, within a few days, 
he returned to the hospital, being troubled with an 
acute disease, tonsillitis. He was prone to that, as he 
said. He came to the hospital and was put in Ward A as 
a patient. His ankle was not a source of very much bother at 
that time. His tonsillitis had soon subsided, and he was soon 
up and around again. About that time we were preparing 
Ward B for the reception of patients, and it had received 
several scrubbings. The sun-room had been renovated by 
the painters, and Ward B itself, the walls, had been washed 
and the ceilings had been under the painters’ care. The beds 
were — I might add that the old mattresses of that ward had 
been destroyed, and all we had was plain hospital bedsteads. 
They were on one side of the ward,and there were many chairs 
scattered about on the other side, and during that month of 
January it was used, though against orders, by patients as a 
recreation-room. ‘They were supposed to go to the sun- 
room, but it was hard work to keep them out of Ward B, 
which was in a rather dirty condition; and as it was a ward 
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for consumptive patients, down there it needed a good deal of 
cleaning, and slowly we had got about to cleaning that ward. 
It was so far advanced that the disposal of the beds was the 
next item for that day. The beds had been painted and 
enameled by the painter, and we had decided to remove 
some of them from that ward and carry them into the other 
ward, and it necessitated carrying some of the beds out of 
the ward. ‘That occurrence with O’Brien, as he testified, 
was on Saturday afternoon, and I had asked Mr. Murray if 
we could not have his scrubbing gang come over and go over 
Ward B once more. The men had arrived at Ward B 
shortly after one o’clock, and I went down to overlook some 
of the work — to superintend it. As I say, I had decided to 
move out some of the beds of that ward, and called upon 
some of the more able patients to carry those beds. I had 
an extra man who was able and willing to cart beds. 

@. Was that man an employee or an inmate. 

A. This extra man was. We put two men on each bed, 
and I had one man besides the pair, and I was looking for 
another suitable candidate to work with him, and it was 
a matter of carrying down possibly fourteen or sixteen beds 
which we were taking out. At that time when I was in 
Ward B I saw this James O’Brien walking through Ward B 
and crossing over to the chimney of the rear corridor which 
leads on to the veranda. He was buttoning up his reefer, 
and [ remarked to myself how well he walked, and thought 
he would be a suitable man to carry one end of the beds, 
and I went to the corridor as he was going along, and asked 
him where he was going. He told me he was going outside, 
and I told him I would like to have him help with the beds. 
He told me he was a cripple, and he refused to work, saying 
it with a good deal of force; and I may add here, that I had 
asked him while he was in the sun-room sometime previous to 
that, if he would not go to the kitchen and help with some 
of the paring of potatoes and carrots in preparation for the 
inmates’ dinner; and every time I had asked him to do any- 
thing, he responded in a good deal the same way. I wish to 
say here that I asked him in the same tone of voice I am 
using now, and the same way in regard to the beds. I 
asked him if he would help with the beds, and thereupon he 
turned about and said he was a cripple and refused to work. 
I said, “are you going out”? and he said “ Yes,” and I said 
“then you cannot go,” and as I said that I took him by the 
elbow and turned him around. Thereupon in a loud voice 
he accused me of striking him. Then I told him he must 
go up into Ward A to bed. He went along, and before he 
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went he called around to some of the inmates and said, 
«“ You are witnesses that Dr. Cox has struck me, I want you 
all as witnesses.” I went out to Ward A by his side, 
and I started the scrub gang, who were then in the corridor 
by the bath-room. I told them to get their pails and begin. 
I started the gang that was waiting in the bath-room, as 
they said they had come to scrub and not to move beds. 
They scrubbed in this way, they took one half and 
scrubbed that, and then moved the tables and chairs 
and bedsteads to the other side and scrubbed the second 
half. With all the men they said who were around, they 
didn’t come to move beds. While they were willing to 
scrub floors they were not willing to move beds. That is 
why the scrub-gang waited in that corridor. Thereupon, 
after O’Brien had started towards Ward A, [ stopped and 
told the scrubbers to start in on the work. Then I went 
into Ward A. O’Brien was talking with the people there 
by his bedside, and he said I had assaulted him. I stepped 
toward him, and told him I was not going to have him stand- 
ing there, talking that way, and I used considerable force in 
my voice, but that he was going to bed, and he went to bed, 
Later on, that man was sent into a private room and was 
kept in bed. Of course, he threatened me with court, and 
several things of that kind, which he never did, for what 
reason, I do not know. The man, after being in the room 
for approximately three days, was discharged to the men’s 
building, his throat being entirely well. He was receiving 
the same treatment for his ankle when he was in the hospital 
before his first discharge, and he never reported for sick call 
to my knowledge, or, so far as I could learn from the house 
officers, except occasionally for small doses of quinine, which 
he needed for malaria he had contracted in tropical regions ; 
and he did apply to me when attending sick call on two or 
three occasions for that. I saw the man shortly after his 
second discharge from the hospital, and I have seen him 
walking about to all appearances the type of an able-bodied 
man. Certainly he could go about on two legs in a very 
fair condition, and certainly, in my opinion, he was perfectly 
able to do what I asked him to do in the hospital that 
Saturday. | 

Q. Do you think he was able to lift an end of the bed? 

A. Icertainly do. If I had felt in my mind that the 
man was not able, I certainly should not have asked him. 

@. And you did not strike O’Brien? 

A. I did not strike him. I did take him by the elbow 
and turn him around, and said he had to go to bed. 
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Q. Did the superintendent investigate this matter? 

A. Dr. Hartwell investigated it. 

Q. In his judgment did he find much in it ? 

A. He told me —in fact Dr. Hartwell was not on the 
island that Saturday. He returned the next morning on 
the church boat, that is the “ Howard,” which arrives at the 
island in the vicinity of nine o'clock. I reported the matter 
at once to him, and he said he would look into it, and I 
know he did, and questioned the different men who O’Brien 
had picked out as witnesses to the affair. Dr. Hartwell told 
me afterwards that there was no evidence of assault that he 
could find, and all he could ascertain was that I simply 
turned him around in that corridor; and that certainly is all 
I did do. In addition to that I would say that I did talk 
forcibly to the man in Ward A, and I think I was justified 
in doing so. 

@. Have you had any trouble with O’Brien since? 

A. Ihave had no trouble with him; no, indeed. 

(. And so far as you know, his medicine and treatment 
were not the cause of that occurrence ? 

A. ‘They were not. And he would be, and was, treated 
in the out-patient department of the men’s building after 
that occurred, and I treated him there myself. I treated him 
there because he simply had need for treatment. 

Q. There has been some testimony in regard to the out- 
patient department. Do the nurses give out medicine on 
orders of the doctor? Is that carefully looked after? 

A. The out-patient department is in existence in the 
men’s institution and in the women’s building, and every 
morning the senior house officer of the male service goes to 
the male building, and in the same way does the senior 
house officer of the female side go to the female build- 
ing. During the evening of each day, any one of the 
men or women who desire the doctor at once, or that 
evening, informs the matron. In fact that is a general rule 
through the institution building, both male and female. Any 
time one wishes to see the doctor, he informs the officer, and 
the physician is notified. I wish simply to go over the mat- 
ter of the candidates for sick call, which is a matter of record 
at the island. ‘That is a standing rule. The people who go 
to the sick call are those who have ailments about which 
they wish to consult the physician. If they are sick enough, 
and fee] ill at any time during the day or night, the physician 
is called at once, and an inmate has simply to acquaint 
officer or matron in charge of that fact and a physicran is at 
once sent for. But those who are seen on sick call are those 
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who feel that they want to see the doctor in the morning, if 
there is nothing especially urgent in their case, and the 
names are handed in to the matron and they are placed in 
the book, and only those whose names are down go to sick 
call. It is a very simple matter, as there are matrons around, 
and they simply have to go and say, “I want to see the doc- 
tor,’ and theirnames are put down. That was done because 
many will go to sick call when not necessary, and we have 
this method of keeping the record, which serves the double 
purpose of getting those who are sick and really need the 
doctor and then, as a matter of our records and reports, so we 
have a record of the number treated in our out-patient 
department. -These people are seen by the physician on each 
morning in the week, with the exception of Sunday, of which 
‘I will speak later. They come into the doctor's table, and 
the out-patient record card of each person to be seen is 
before the doctor, and — 

(. The doctor is present? 

A. And the patients come, and he interviews them, and 
the out-patient card is gotten ready for the doctor, and they 
are kept on file at the different out-patient departments. In 
either out-patient department you will find on file the records 
of the people in that building, which consist of the cards, on 
which are placed the patients’ names, histories, and records 
of all the treatment they have had. As I say, the patients 
are interviewed by the physician, and whatever complaints 
they have the physician will look into them, and if it is sufh- 
cient the patient 1s admitted to the hospital, and when 
admitted to the hospital the out-patient card goes with the 
patient to the hospital, so that when the case is investigated 
there, it is of benefit to the men treating that case. They 
will know what that person has been suffering from, if any- 
thing, and what treatment they have had during the past 
week or month of their stay at the island. If that patient is 
discharged from the hospital that card is returned to the out- 
patient department and is put on file. And on readmission 
of the patient to the island that card is taken from the file 
for discharged people and placed on the file of those in the 
institution building. ‘That is the sick call. Those people 
at sick call are, as I say, of two classes, the class which of 
themselves can walk downstairs to the out-patient depart- 
ment, or those on the same floor as the out-patient depart- 
ment who are able to walk into it. It is a small room set 
aside, and in the women’s building it is in the basement. 
The other class of patients is of those who are not able to 
get up — who because of their sickness may be confined in 
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bed. And many cases occur among these old people — that 
in the morning they will feel not well enough to get up. 
They are reported, without any request on their part, to the 
physician on his out-patient list. A notice is put down that 
this patient is in bed, and the house officer goes to see 
the people in their respective beds. Sometime during the 
morning the first medical officer —I say sometimes — it is 
one of his first duties to visit the out-patients, and he 
patrols the different wards of the men’s and women’s build- 
ing directly after breakfast, and there meets the patients 
directly after breakfast, and keeps a general line on the 
new patients admitted and any of the sick ones, so it is in 
the out-patient department double service is rendered. The 
senior officers on the male and female side, attend at once to 
the keeping of the records and prescribe under the super- 
vision of the first medical officer. In the male out-patient 
department the patient has a nurse, one of our training 
school nurses, who goes there in the morning and gives out 
the medicines. The system is this, that the medicines are 
ordered by the physician, and are put down on each 
individual card. The name of the medicine, the amount 
and the time the medicine is to be given, and the length of 
time the medicine is to be continued. The nurse from this 
card gives out her medicine. She copies all standing orders, 
all those to be given for any length of time, those given out 
for days. The morning single orders she will keep on a 
paper, and give out the medicine strictly from that paper. 
The rules for giving out medicines are these, to consult first 
the name of the patient and the kind and amount of medi- 
cine to be given. She takes these from two sources, prim- 
arily from one, but as time goes on from two. ‘The first 
souree is the doctor’s orders, directly on the card, and she 
fills them directly from the card. ‘Those orders that con- 
tinue through the day, morning, noon, and night, and more 
than one day, she will copy from that card on to her list, 
which is kept in the medicine closet, and she fills out the 
medicines, as the patients come in, directly from that list: 
that is, cases of a single dose, but primarily the whole thing 
comes from the doctor’s order, the order written on the out- 
patient card for each individual. The patient comes for 
treatment to the out-patient department morning, noon, and 
night on each day of the week. Sunday the nurse does 
not go there. ‘The nurse appears at about eight o’clock, and 
in addition to giving out medicines she has several minor 
dressings to do, and her work takes from eight o’clock to ten 
or eleven. She appears again at one o’clock, and again at 
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five. People not sick enough to be brought to the hospital, 
who at the same time need some medical attendance, are seen 
by the nurse when necessary and some medicine given to 
them, and that is also by the doctor’s orders, so that the 
medicines given in the out-patient department are strictly by 
the doctor’s orders. 

@. And do you think it is exercising sufficient care to 
employ pupil nurses in that department, as they are directly 
under the doctor’s supervision ? 

A. It is a perfectly safe working plan for a pupil nurse 
to go there and give out medicines, as it is directly under the 
physician’s orders, and they are given out for the most part 
while the doctor is there. She gives out some medicines that 
are ordered before the doctor may arrive, but the most of the 
medicipes are given out when the doctor is present. That I 
would qualify —in his morning visit or other visits during 
the day she may or may not see the doctor. She gives out 
the medicines alone then, and it is perfectly safe for the 
nurse to do that under the circumstances. 

@. And you don’t consider that any of the patients are 
seriously sick? 

A. There are two kinds treated in the out-patient depart- 
ment, those who are able to walk, and sometimes quite fre- 
quently a patient in that building, either man or woman, will 
not arise in the morning, and that is reported by the matron 
in charge of the women’s building, or the officer at the men’s 
buiiding, and they, without request on the part of the 
patients, are put down on the sick-call book, to be seen by 
the doctor. 

(. Why is there no sick call on Sunday ? 

A. I cannot say just why that is — there never has been. 
That does not mean that the patient is not seen, as on other 
days. We do visit them in the out-patient department. It 
is the duty of the first medical officer, as on other days, to 
go to the men’s and women’s building and with the matron, 
or alone, go through each and every ward, and the patients 
who are sick and need attendance are noted and attendance 
is given. The patients in bed are seen personally by him 
on those days, and it usually is done as one of the first 
things in the morning. Any person at any time of the day 
or night seriously ill, or ill enough to ask for a doctor, is 
seen. All they do is to send for the doctor, and he comes. 

(. In the matter of calls on Sunday are we following 
the practice of other hospitals ? 

A. Weare following the custom in vogue everywhere. 

@. Now we will come to the case of George Galvin, who 
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fell from the platform and broke his arm. Mr. Galvin testi- 
fied that you came to him about 8.30 o’clock, that the nurse 
said there were no splints at hand, and that he was not 
operated on until about two in the afternoon. Are these 
statements true ? 

A. George Galvin says he fell and broke his arm and 
that certainly is true. He fell from a platform and received 
a break of the upper arm. 

Q. About what time was this? Are you able to fix the 
time? 

A. That is simply a matter of memory with me, but it 
is a matter of record in the hospital of the institution. 

@. Was it early in the morning? 

A. I remember being notified by the night superintend- 
ent or nurse in the vicinity of— well, somewhere around 
quarter past four o’clock, as I recall it. 

Q. In the morning? 

A. Yes; and he said George Galvin had fallen from the 
platform and was injured. ‘The order was given to the night 
nurse by the night superintendent, to send a stretcher at 
once with two orderlies and to call the senior house officer, 
who was Dr. Snow. That was done, and the man trans- 
ferred to the ward at once. Dr. Snow reported to me in my 
room of the reception of the man in the ward, and of the 
examination he made. As his examination showed, there 
was a slight abrasion of the flesh of the inner side of the 
arm, about, as he told me, half an inch, and there was a 
fracture in two places of the humerus, that being the bone 
of the upper arm. The fractures were situated at the 
upper juncture of the upper and middle third, and the 
juncture of the lower and middle third. It was not a com- 
pound fracture, as we understand it. The bones were not 
sticking through the flesh, and they could not have been at 
that time or at any time from what I saw when I examined 
the case. When I examined it, I found it practically as Dr. 
Snow had stated. There was one thing further. When I 
was talking to him I told him to make a coaptation splint, 
that is, a pliable splint made up in sections, which goes about 
a limb, and which is made from ordinary splint wood, mainly 
white-wood, easy under the knife and can be whittled out. This 
splint is retained in place by adhesive strips. I told him the 
abrasion should be washed out and antiseptic dressing applied 
and the coaptation splint put on. We were waiting until all 
the swelling had taken place, then we could put up the arm 
in a tight bandage, and it would be more comfortable for the 
patient, and would not entail the taking of that dressing 
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down for some days. Finally we would put him under 
ether and put on the permanent dressing; that we were 
having this temporary work done to remove the cause of 
swelling which would probably take place in eighteen or 
twenty hours. That I thought would be better treatment 
to allow all the swelling to take place, and then we could 
put on the permanent dressing under ether ; consequently the 
first dressing with the coaptation splints, etc., would be 
the proper treatment that morning. That was done and doneat 
once, and Dr. Snow reported to me when he had finished. I did 
not see the patient until sometime after eight o’clock, and I 
cut away the dressings sufficiently to see the open wound. 
There was a good deal of swelling and a good deal of tender- 
ness on motion. The wound was the principal thing I 
wished to locate at that time, as it was a question how far 
that wound went. The doctor had told me it was a small 
wound, about three-quarters of an inch long and_ very 
shallow. This I found to be true, that it was simply a small 
wound of no import in that case, and because of that wound 
no change in the treatment was to be instituted. A wound 
of that kind is important where it communicates with -a 
break, if deep enough to extend to the bone. This was not 
the case with George Galvin. The man was etherized some 
hours later. He was taken to the operating-room about two 
o'clock, and under ether, carefully examined and the break 
located. There was a good deal of swelling about the 
shoulder joint, and the ulna joint was determined. I satisfied 
myself that the elbow joint was not involved in the injury, 
and that the swelling there, was simply a part of the general 
swelling of the limb, and there was nothing in the elbow 
joint except a part of the general swelling. The shoulder 
joint likewise I examined very carefully, and there was 
nothing of dislocation or of fracture, and the swelling there 
was simply general swelling. There was a good deal of 
contusion of the shoulder joint, and discoloration where he 
had fallen possibly on the ground. As I say, the man was 
etherized and an examination made. This wound I speak 
of was thoroughly scrubbed out and rendered as clean as 
possible, and antiseptic dressings placed upon it. The align- . 
ment of the imb and of the bones of the limb was made 
as perfect as possible, and the arm was dressed _per- 
manently, and tight dressing with firm bandage was applied. 
The subsequent treatment that has been mentioned, I 
think —and a good deal has been testified that nothing 
was done until he was taken to the operating-room in the 
afternoon. Of such statements as those, if they come from a 
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common source, meaning by that the patient himself — 
merely the statement of the patient, I have nothing to say; 
but if they are the statements of people who have examined 
the man and have said nothing was done, they are absolutely 
false. I know what was done, and I know what I saw. 
The patient has said that nothing was done until two 
o'clock. That is not so, and if the rest of the statements 
that have been testified to here are simply the statements of 
what the patient said, there is not much to it; but if they 
are the statements of people who have examined the patient, 
and say nothing was done, then I repeat, it is false. 

Q. The man himself said it was a compound fracture. 
You did not consider it such; will you please state why? 

A. A compound fracture is where the skin opens into 
the break, where the broken bone communicates with the 
open air. Do I make that clear to you? A compound frac- 
ture—— to have it you must have a broken bone, and you 
must have the seat of that fracture communicate with the 
open air from a tear in the skin and muscles around it. 
That was not the case with George Galvin. He did have 
two breaks in the humerus of the upper arm, but that does 
not constitute a compound fracture. 

Q. After you etherized him and finally set the arm was 
the condition satisfactory? Why did you wait until two 
o'clock to do that? 

A. Ithink I stated just why we did not put the arm 
up permanently, and it was for this reason. He was put 
up in splints in the early morning with antiseptic 
dressing and bandage, and the arm _ was_ supported 
with pillows in a comfortable position, for every 
case of fracture is accompanied later on with a _ good 
deal. of swelling, and it is the common practice 
among physicians and surgeons where a breken limb is put 
up in dressing, if it is dressed permanently at once, before 
the entire swelling takes place, to instruct that the patient 
shall return within twenty-four hours for inspection of that 
arm, and to have the dressing changed; and this change 
must take place within twenty-four hours, for the pain would 
become unbearable, because the swelling makes the pressure 
on the limb very painful. It is also dangerous, for the circula- 
tion is cut off and death of the parts may occur. For that rea- 
son I wished in this case to have all the swelling take place 
before that limb was put up in a permanent dressing, and for 
the reasons as stated, they being that we would have to dis- 
turb the limb because of swelling, which we would have todo 
if we put up the limb in a permanent dressing that morning. 
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‘Also the comfort of the patient should be considered, that 
there would be less pain to him to put him under the tem- 
porary treatment—I mean by that, the dressing we under- 
stood and intended was to be changed in a short while, a 
dressing which would allow the swelling to take place with- 
out pain, rather than to apply tight bandages at once. 
It was, I think, good treatment, and I had sufficient reason 
for so doing. That it should be misunderstood by the 
patient I am sorry, and if he felt we did that to neglect him, 
and the fact of his not being etherized until two o’clock, I 
am very sorry, because it was done for the reasons stated 
here. 

@. Did you have special splints for this arm? 

A. Later on I had special splints for that arm. I might 
add that the arm was put in an angular position, with an 
internal angular splint; that is,a splint turned at practically 
aright angle, carrying the arm in this position (indicating), 
making the palm come up. towards the face; and 
a man in bed would he with his palm perpendicular 
towards the ceiling. That tin splint here (indicating), 
he complained of that—of the splint not fitting well, not 
fitting the arm well, and about the. edges being against his 
breast. There is a splint made with a turn in that forearm 
piece that allows the arm to be rotated, and then the hand 
can be in this position (indicating). Imagine a man lying 
that way (indicating) ; he would be much more comfortable 
in this position; and that special kind of splint I could not 
procure in Boston, —I was unable to buy it. It is asplint 
which is not in much use at the present time. The other splint, 
under ordinary circumstances, answers all the requirements, 
and it is a much stronger splint than the one which has a 
turn in the forearm, and allows of a right angle here (indi- 
cating) and at the same time allows a rotation of the forearm. 
The other splint which keeps the palm up is a much stronger 
splint, and you can produce a much — that is, the results 
from that would be more secure, if I may use that term. I 
would prefer -to use that kind if I were to dress a patient 
that was to be sent out to his family; that is, with the 
palmar surface up. The other splint, which gives a rotation 
of the forearm, is much weaker, but perfectly safe to use, es- 
pecially in a hospital, where a person for one or another 
reason might desire it. In this case George Galvin com- 
plained of the other splint because of the interference being 
uncomfortable to him, and this other splint was procured for 
him; and I had some made especially, and the splint was 
changed later on, and he remarked that it was much more 
comfortable. 
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@. Mr. Galvin testified that he didn’t have his usual 
amount of food. Was it because he was to. be etherized-? 

A. Of course when we decide upon that procedure, we 
give a patient an “ether breakfast” or dinner, as it is called. 

Q. Was he etherized ? 

A. I think I made mention of that, that he was etherized 
in. the afternoon. Of course we would give him a re- 
stricted diet in such a case. It is known in the hospital as 
‘ether breakfast” or *¢*ether dinner,” and he received that. 
There was one point I would like to straighten out. It was 


a matter pertaining to me, and looking back on his testimony 


I think I ought to clear myself on that subject. He said he 
was deprived of his supper; that I had not seen him until 
that time. I have taken that man into the linen closet when 
I have had the opportunity, after the rush of the day was 
over, for you know people arrive on the boat, and I have to 
see visitors who arrive and inquire for me, and then go to 
the boat with them, and it was rather a busy time for me: 
and I have on several occasions taken down Galvin’s arm 


after the boat had left, and that brought it around to his 


supper time. Mr. Galvin was perfectly willing to have that, 
and to have his supper left over and not eat with the rest, 
simply to have the arm looked at; and I looked at it in the 
presence of the house officers, and I have taken the dressings 
down and examined his arm, not in the open ward, but in 
the linen closet, there being more room there and I could 
work better. On these occasions I have done it when it was 
close to supper time, and when we have sometimes gone over 
the supper hour, but provision was made that his supper 
should be kept for him. If he went without his supper he 
never complained to me; if he had I would have obtained 
him some. 

Q. Do you think Mr. Galvin has made good recovery 
from this injury? 

A. When he left the hospital he had made a perfect 
recovery so far as the repair of the bone goes. A fracture 
of the humerus in a man of his age is looked upon as a 
serious thing, and where you have two breaks it is more 
serious than a single one; and the older a person gets the 
more serious a fracture in that location is, because it is 
very frequent that non-union takes place in that bone — 
in fact, in any long bone of the body —a failure of 
the bones to unite perfectly. Of course, there is always 
some repair of any broken bone, always some union, but it 
may be so as to have a flail joint— and the arm would be 
practically worthless. In this case, as I said, the union of 
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the bone was perfect, and the position was as good a position 
as I ever sa in a fracture of the humerus, and the only in- 
capacity — if I may use that word — for work or motion was 
restricted to a few motions of that arm. ‘Those motions were 
in the raising of the arm from the side. He could raise it to 
practically a right angle to the body, but of his own voli- 
tion he could not carry it beyond. ‘The motion obtainable 
was not on account of any adhesion in the shoulder joint, 
because frequently we have restriction of motion because the 
joint is either wholly or partially involved in a process of 
inflammation or adhesion, where the ligament may become 
thickened and adhesion occur for several reasons, one of them 
being in cases of fracture where bones or limbs have been 
held in one position, and where the joint has not been stirred 
up. That was not the case with Galvin. On the other hand, 
a muscle will perform its work in a measure in proportion to 
its use, and if a muscle is not used it becomes weak — gets 
smaller —and you have to go through several forms of exer- 
cise and massage to restore the tone of that muscle. That 
was what I found was the trouble with Mr. Galvin. As I 
say, the joints, both elbow and shoulder, were perfect, and 
the union of the bone was perfect. The position was as good 
as one would want to see. The only thing, as I say, the 
motion above and beyond the right angles to the body — to 
carry it beyond that he could not do it, and I think that was 
simply due to lack of muscle tone, for muscles unused for 
such a length of time while the. arm was being carried in 
splints. But that is only temporary, and I think it will 
return in time. ‘That was the condition of the patient when 
he left Long Island. 

().. Did you report this case to Dr. Hartwell the next 
morning — what had been done for him ? 

A. I told Dr. Hartwell about the case on the same 
evening of its occurrence. It occurred Sunday, and Dr. Hart- 
well did not arrive until late in the afternoon. I remember 
telling him about it, and he asked me if the man had been 
etherized, and I told him he had about two o’clock that 
afternoon. 

Q. What can you tell me about Widward Rice, who said 
he could not get medical treatment ? 

A. Edward Rice is a patient in the tuberculosis hospital, 
a patient whom I knew when I was house officer at Long 
Island. 

(. Did he ever complain to you ? 

A. He has never complained to me in any special way 
that I can remember. He certainly has not complained that 
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he did not get medicine ; in fact, I know that he was ordered 
medicine and that he has received it, for I have seen the nurse 
give him medicine. [I would say here that he is a man who 
has as a part of his disease this,— that he is very moody, as 
some of them are. He is one of that class, and he is a man 
who goes to bed when he feels like it, and nothing is said to 
him. We simply look upon it as the action of a man 
depressed in a measure, and he certainly is and always has 
been since I have seen him. He is a man who will not obey 
the rules. He will not carry his sputum cup with him, and 
he expectorates everywhere. I have spoken to him about 
the sputum, but I can never impress upon him the import- 
ance of carrying his cup with him. | 

@. You have had some conversation with him? 

A. Ihave spoken with him several times on this subject 
of expectoration, and he never has complained to me of lack 
of treatment. 

Q. Have you brought it to his attention that such a prac- 
tice as not carrying the sputum cup with him is dangerous to 
other persons ? 

A. I have tried to explain to him that it is wrong 
because of the danger, and because it is a rule of the hospi- 
tal, which he must obey, and he has said, “ Oh yes, I will do 
so,” and you would see him later on in the day without his 
cup. 

0. Now a man named Monahan said his trouble was 
neglected because the doctor had no sounds; what do you 
remember ? 

_A. I recall the case of Monahan very well. -He required 
such treatment as he speaks of, and such treatment was ad- 
ministered and was being administered when I went to Long 
Island in January. ‘The house officer told me it was a reg- 
ular occurrence about every three weeks, and that he had 
several in the institution that received the same treatment. 
Monahan was receiving it about every three weeks, as I 
recall it now. I remember his talking with me one evening 
and asking me if I would pass those sounds — administer 
the treatment to him, as he thought his trouble was not im- 
proving as much as he would like to have it. I told him I 
would; the next time the house officer was passing the sounds 
I would try to be present and see how things were going. 
Of course the principal thing I wanted to know was the size 
that was being taken and passed with ease. I do not recall 
the next time such treatment was administered; but I do 
recall that Monahan told me he thought it was getting worse ; 
they were not able to pass as large as formerly. One of the 
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house men had been there, and I told him I would try it on 
the next occasion. That occasion never came as a notifica- 
tion from the house officer or Monahan, but it came in this 
way. I might add that the last time I talked with Mr. Mon- 
ahan he complained of the great pain attending such opera- 
tions, and he said he felt that a wrong passage might be 
made, and I told him if there was not anything else to be 
passed except of the type we had — adding right here that 
the type we had is the regulation type used everywhere. 
But in addition to that there is a flexible type, which in some 
cases will answer, but in many cases will not do any work at 
all. I told him there was that possibility we might have re- 
course to the other type, and I would have to purchase a set 
for his case. I might add here that these latter are not 
durable or reliable, as they cannot be depended upon to do 
the work efficiently. Passing on to the next time I had any 
notice of the treatment of Mr. Monahan, it came through the 
superintendent, and it was occasioned by Monahan going to 
him and saying he was going up town to have treatment 
upon himself. I might add that, in my opinion, the man 
ought to be etherized and have a cutting operation. This I 
think is contra-indicated on account of the man’s disease. 
The man has a disease of such nature that I would not care to 
give him ether for any length of time, as I think it would be 
running a risk; I would not want to give him ether in 
his condition. The only other recourse is an operation, 
which is stretching in a certain degree. When Monahan 
applied to Dr. Hartwell for leave of absence to go up town, 
the reason was that he was not getting better; that he 
thought the passage was getting smaller and that something 
ought to be done —and that I had never given him treat- 
ment. It was, as I say, on those occasions that I had not 
combined with the house man when it was done, and it was 
perfectly within the province of the house man to do it, and 
he was perfectly competent to do it. But I took the man in 
hand at once on that morning and gave him treatment, and 
he appeared very well satisfied. I found he had a trouble 
which was perfectly amenable to such treatment as we insti- 
tuted. It was a simple matter of using the instrument we 
had there for the purpose, and in that case they were well 
adapted, and there was no need of getting any special 
instruments for him. 
QQ. Do you think he was neglected up to this time? 

A. I don’t think he was. If such things occurred as he 
claimed, if he had to remain in the bath tub all night, it was 
without my knowledge or that of the house officer or of the 
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nurse, as they never reported any such thing. If they had 
known of any such occurrence, or if he had done that, he 
certainly did it without my knowledge; and I may say that 
if I had known of any such thing occurring, I should expect 
to know it in some way; it would be either in the nurse’s 
night report or the house officer would have reported it to 
me if he had known it or the patient had told him. 

@. Concerning the case of Morris Horn. Have you had 
any conversation with him ? 

A. Yes, I have had a good deal of conversation with 
Morris Horn. He was in the hospital when I went there 
the first of January. Morris Horn at that time was in prac- 
tically the quiescent stage of his disease ; it was rather late 
in his disease, and he was up and about the ward. He was 
getting special treatment for his case; his treatment was 
determined by his disease, and, as I say, he was up and 
about. He was discharged some time after I went to the 
island to the main institution building. After I had exam- 
ined him I found that he was not in a contagious condition, 
and it was perfectly safe to send him to the men’s building, 
and he went there. While there he was under special treat- 
ment, as determined by his trouble. He remained in the 
men’s building, I cannot say how long, but after that returned 
to the city. He returned to the island after some time with 
a throat trouble, which was localized in one of the tonsils, 
and he had an abscess on his neck. That I felt was not a 
part of the disease for which he had been treated; it was 
not a stage of that trouble, but was of an acute nature, and 
of a different type, and he was put in the hospital at that 
time. | 

Q. Where is he now? 

A. I cannot say where he is now. He was sent from 
our hospital to the Boston Insane Hospital because of his 
condition. 

Q. Major Murray testified that, in June, Morris Horn was 
wrongfully compelled by you to shovel coal. 

A. Idid not compel Morris Horn to shovel. He did 
shovel some coal, but he was not compelled to. If it is the 
statement of Morris Horn it is all right, but if it is a state- 
ment of anybody else it is not true. 

. Was he covered with coal dust? 

A. In the cellar of the hospital we have a coal bin, the 
entrance to which is near the drug store. The coal bin 
was rather large, larger than was necessary for that hospital 
and the coal when there. The in-chute was from the front 
side of the hospital, and the wagon had to back up from the 
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roadway in iront of the hospital, the front entrance, and back 
a distance of seventy-five feet along the front of the hospital, 
and dump the coal outside of the opening to the coal bin, 
and from there it was shovelled into the coal bin. This 
caused a good deal of dust to rise from the coal, and to enter 
into the record room of the hospital, and into the superintend- 
ent’s room. It was also the cause of a good deal of coal 
dust in that part of the cellar where the drug store is located, 
and the stairway leading from the hospital, the first floor to 
the cellar, was covered with coal dust. The coal bin, as I 
said, was also larger than was needed, and to remedy these 
different evils it was decided to change it to a part of the 
rear hospital, the approach being between the courtyard and 
two female wings. The new coal bin was built in this new 
location. We remedied the difficulty of the dirt and did 
away with the backing coal wagons over our front road 
and alongside of our administration offices, and in the 
main it was a better place for our coal. It was also 
much easier for the people to obtain the coal, for there 
they could come from the rear entrance to the hospital, 
which is situated in this courtyard, and were at once 
at the coal bin; so it was a much better place for several 
reasons, and it occupied an unused part of that cellar. When 
this transfer of the coal-bin occurred, there was a good deal 
of soft coal in the old coal-bin, possibly twelve or fifteen 
barrels, and while I did not have charge of keeping the 
cellars of the hospital clean, still I took it upon myself to 
clean up that coal-bin and the partition walls. If I may 
describe this coal-bin to you. It was one wall, the stone 
wall of the hospital; the other three walls brick partition 
walls with an arched doorway cut. Just within this doorway 
were built two side partitions, making a four-sided archway 
as you passed through. On each of these wooden walls 
were doors and slides through which you could obtain your 
coal. They were not tight, and they gave exit to the dust 
of which I have spoken. ‘To bring in barrels to the coal-bin 
was impossible while this partition was in place. I had 
the carpenter take the partition down and had some old 
barrels brought to the coal-bin. The next thing was to 
have the coal removed, the idea being to have the barrels 
filled. Six of them were filled, and Morris Horn was at 
. Ward B, and I asked Morris to go down in the cellar to fill 
up some of the soft coal into the barrels. He said he would, 
and he was perfectly willing to doit. When I came down he 
told me he had not filled all the coal, as he hadn’t barrels 
enough, and wanted to know if I could get other barrels. 
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I went with him to the cellar, and saw what he had done, 
and he told me probably there was coal enough to fill six 
or eight more barrels. I told him that would do for the 
day, that I would have the barrels removed and that he 
could fill the others at some future time. He was not 
covered with coal dust. He was not compelled to shovel the 
coal. He was asked to. I asked him, and he was perfectly 
willing to do it; and he would fill more when I got the 
barrels for him. 

@. Would you have considered it proper to discharge 
him from the hospital if he was in a contagious condition ? 

A. He would not have been dismissed from the hospital 
to the men’s building if in a contagious condition. His con- 
dition was carefully noted by my own examiaation before 
sending him to the men’s building. 

Q@. While you were the first medical officer was any 
patient in a contagious condition discharged from the hospi- 
tal to the men’s building ? 

A. There was not. No person was discharged from the 
hospital to the men’s building in a contagious condition while 
I was the first medical officer. I neglected to bring that 
out, but to make it more clear I shall do so. I refer to con- 
tagious syphilis. 

@. Have you known, during your residence at Long 
Island, any contagion or infection to come from the shaving 
of the patients there? 

A. Neither as house officer, when I was working in the 
male ward, nor as first medical officer, have I known of any 
contagion spreading or being carried through shaving, 

( Witness receives a telegram, and a short recess is taken.) 

Q. (By Mrs. LincoLtn.) You were testifying in regard 
to infection or contagion from shaving of patients, doctor? 
Would you have been likely to know if there ever had been 
any such case ? 

A. As house officer working in the male wards I would 
have known it, and as first medical officer I would have 
known. it. 

Q. And are proper precautions observed in regard to 
shaving ? 

A. I think proper precautions are observed in that hos- 
pital. 

Alderman Nouan (addressing Mrs. Lincoln.) Are you 
going to ask a question in regard to furnishing a razor for 
each patient? 

Q. Do you know whether or not there is a special razor 
for contagious cases ? 
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A. I know there is a special razor. I am not speaking 
of the dates. I know up to the time I served as first med- 
ical officer, and I have been told by the present first medical 
officer that there is a special razor. 

Q. Are there special contagious cases that are shaved in 
a particular manner ? 

A. The patients up and about the ward—and this 
applies not only to Wards A and B in the old hospital, but 
to. those in the phthisis hospital — those who are up and 
about on being shaved use their own personal utensils. 
Each has his own, and washes his own face and uses his own 
proper towel. ‘Those who are bed patients and are shaved 
in bed are also cleaned up, washed, and wiped with their own 
towels, their own special towels, to my knowledge, have been 
used. I cannot say in each and every case, but I know in 
many cases that the towel at the man’s bed has been used 
upon that case. I also know that the barber carries around 
towels with him; that he has never been restricted during 
my term to any definite number; that he could always 
obtain as many towels as he wished, and there never was any 
rule that he should be restricted to any definite number of 
towels. 

Q. Inregard to contagious patients who are not able to 
shave themselves, who shaves them ? 

A. These syphilitics either shave themselves, or one 
shaves another. I have seen men shaving themselves, and 
I have seen one shaving another. 

@. Then in your judgment are proper precautions 
observed in regard to the shaving of all the patients at Long 
Island ? 

A. I don’t think there is any danger of any contagion 
being spread through the shaving, and I would be willing to 
say there is no danger. Also I would say that I have heard 
of no complaints from any patient because of the shaving. 

@. And have you known of any case of contagion ? 

A. Ihave never known of any case of contagion. 


(Recess at 12.55 till 2 o’clock.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2.56 P.M. 


CHARLES T. GAYNOR — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lrncoun.) » Mr. Gaynor, I asked if you 
would be kind enough to come again in order to ask you a 
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few questions. Can you explain, Mr. Gaynor, why certain 
persons without settlement in Boston are admitted to the 
hospital on Long Island? 

A. Because we are obliged by law to do so. I will read 
the law on the subject so that the committee may get a clear 
idea why that is done: Chapter 81, section 17, “ The over- 
seers of the poor, in their respective places, shall provide for 
the immediate comfort and relief of all persons residing or 
found therein, having lawful settlements in other places, 
when they fall into distress and stand in need of immediate 
relief, and until they are removed to the places of their law- 
ful settlements. The expense thereof and of their removal, 
or burial in case of their decease, may be recovered in an 
action of contract against the place liable therefor, if com- 
menced within two years after the cause of action arises, but 
nothing shall be recovered for relief furnished more than 
three months prior to notice thereof given to the defendant.” 

The CHAIRMAN. — What chapter is that? 

The Witness. — Chapter 81, section 17 of the Revised 
Laws. ‘That is to say, should a person having a settlement 
in any city or town in this State be in Boston and residing 
or sojourning here temporarily, and are destitute and in need 
of immediate treatment, they are obliged to be sent to the 
almshouse; and leaving the law out of the matter it would 
be the only humane way even if there were no law governing 
that point. 

Q. I think the question seemed to be why we should put 
the State to that expense. That is the question, in the way 
it was asked me. Can you explain that more fully? 

A. I have explained it fully, but as far as the idea of 
sending persons to Long Island, the bed patients, I would 
like to get the idea out of the committee’s minds that this is 
done. Whether a patient for whom a payment is made is 
sent to Long Island depends on the settlement. That is to 
say, they have parents, or they are wives and widows and 
they are entitled to relief. In the case of the veterans, the 
Relief Association, in its judgment, thinks that they can get 
proper care and treatment at Long Island more so than in 
any other place; and then we have a number of children who 
are dependent on the city, and, as you know, the city 
maintains no home where they can be cared for, and if they 
are sick and in need of treatment in a hospital they are sent 
to Long Island and the proper department is charged for 
their support. To all other cases at- Long Island — State 
cases that have no settlement —the same rule applies; that 
is to say, it would endanger their health or life to send them 
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to other hospitals, and as far as the State-paid patients are 
concerned I recall but two. 

Section 10 of chapter 81 of the Revised Laws says: “ The 
kindred of such poor persons, in the line or degree of father, 
mother, or grandmother, children, or grandchildren, by con- 
sanguinity, living in this Commonwealth, and of sufficient 
ability, shall be bound to support such poor persons in pro- 
portion to their respective ability. The mother shall be 
under the same legal obligation to support her pauper 
children as the father, but she shall not be liable to criminal 
prosecution for the enforcement of such obligation. 

The CHAIRMAN.— What section is that? 7 

The Witness. — Section 10, chapter 81 of the Revised 
Laws. 

Q. I think the doubt there, that existed in the mind, was 
why we should ask relatives to pay for people who were in 
a pauper institution. That is the way it appeals to the lay- 
man’s mind. 

A. Some of these persons, for instance, who are admitted 
to pauper institutions may be not ordinary persons, who, for 
some reason or other, cannot live with their relatives; they 
may be a little mentally defective; they may be cranky, or 
may have some chronic ailment or disease which makes it 
undesirable to have them around children; still their rela- 
tives are financially able to contribute something for their 
support, and if they could be treated at home they would be 
glad to have them and glad to treat them, but on account of 
their disease they are sent to the almshouse, and in order to 
remove the odium or any disgrace that may attach to their 
being in a pauper institution they pay their board. 

Q. Do we determine the admission, or do you determine 
the admission to our department ? 

A. All persons admitted to Long Island are admitted 
through me. The Pauper Institutions Trustees do not 
interfere whatever with persons admitted to Long Island. 

@. Would it be part of our duty to interfere with the 
admissions, or is that a part of the duty of the Institutions 
Registration Department ? 

A. Well, it is the duty of the Pauper Institutions Trus- 
tees, for whom I act as agent. 

@. Now, the question has also been raised, Are there any 
persons in the almshouse or hospital for whom board is paid 
not having a settlement in Boston? ‘There seems to be a 
little doubt about that. 7 

A. There are no persons at Long Island for whom board 
is paid by themselves or their families who have not a legal 
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settlement in Boston. ‘The only persons at Long Island for 
whom board is paid are persons who have settlement in other 
cities or towns, or who have no settlement, and for whom 
the State pays board. 

Q. I would lke to ask you, also, about settlements in other 
cities and towns. If a person is taken in here, are we obliged 
to care for such persons? Have we any option under the law? 

A. Weare obliged, as the law makes it mandatory. 

Q. Is that a statute law ? 

A. <A statute law. 

@. Therefore if we take, for instance, a person from 
Lowell taken sick here, what would happen? I think we 
want to make it clear, our legal standing in regard to that, 
perhaps. 

A. It is the duty of the relief officer to render relief. 
It does not matter how the relief is rendered, whether it is 
medical treatment or admission to the almshouse. It would 
be inhuman to allow a person to suffer because you have to 
determine their legal settlement later on; it might take a 
day and might take a week. 

@. Some question has been raised, Mr. Gaynor, in regard 
to a boy named Arthur Young who applied for admission to 
the Boston Almshouse and Hospital. Will you please state 
why he was admitted and whether we were justified in 
adinitting him ? 

A. As far as I remember, Arthur Young applied volun- 
tarily for admission to the almshouse. I think he came to 
us by being sent through some one, a private physician who 
recommended him for admission. He is suffering from a 
specific disease, and in no hospital in Boston will that boy be 
admitted and treated as an in-door patient. He should 
be placed in restraint, and would need treatment for several 
months, no doubt, before he got well, and he was sent to 
Long Island not only for. his benefit but for the benefit of 
the community at large. 

@. You think then we were justified in taking him? 

A. I certainly do. 

Q. Even though he was not a pauper under the law? 

A. He was not a pauper until he became admitted to 
Long Island; it was a case where pauperism was forced 
upon him, as it were, for his own good and the good of the 
community. 

Mrs. Lincoty.—TI think those are the only questions I 
have to ask. I thank you very much, Mr. Gaynor. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Mr. Gaynor, do you know 
a person named Mary E. Bibbert ? 
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As Eig alot. no,’ siz, 

Q. Do you know whether or not she was admitted to 
Long Island on April 80, 1903 ? 

A. Ido not recall the name without the records. I can 
very easily find out and let you know later. 

Q. Do you know of Mrs. Shepard Brooks ? 

A. Ido not recali that name. 

Q. How is it you remember the name of Young and 
do not remember this one? 

A. I should be apt to recall it on account of its being so 
unusual, if she were admitted. ' 

@. Do you remember ever admitting the person named 
Mary E. Bibbert ? 

A. Ido not know just what you mean. 

@. Do you know whether she was on the island from 
June 10, 1903? 

A. Ido not recall that name. 

(. Who receives the board when it is collected ? 

‘A. The City Collector. 

(Bill for board of Mary E. Bibbert, dated June 20, 1903, 
read by Alderman Nolan.) 

The Witness. — For whose lodging? 

Alderman Nonan. — For board of Mary E. Bibbert from 
June 20, 1903, to July 20, eighteen dollars. 

A. That may all be and still a person have a settlement 
in Boston. 

(. Where did she come from? 

A. Ido not recall, and shall be glad to look it up and 
let you know in a few moments. 

Q. Mrs. Shepard Brooks, the one who pays for her, does 
not give any record of residence down there herself, and we 
wanted to know. 

A. The fact that Mrs. Brooks pays for her does not 
mean she hasn’t any settlement in Boston, but it means 
Mrs. Brooks has some money belonging to her and desires to 
reimburse the city in some way. I can safely say she had a 
settlement in Boston. 

@. Do you remember the case ? 

A. No, sir; but I have testified no one is admitted with- 
out a settlement. I will bring that over to you. 

@. Do you suppose, Mr. Gaynor, you have a right to 
discriminate in admitting patients to Long Island? For 
instance, because a person has money and can have their 
board paid they would be taken in preference to one who is 
a pauper ? 

A. We are justified in taking a person in asa bed patient 
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whose condition necessitates hospital treatment and they are 
unable to get that treatment anywhere else. A person 
having a small amount of money, say $200, does not entitle 
him to get admission to another hospital. 

Q. What I am trying to get at is where you get the right 
to discriminate if they remove the stigma by payment of three 
dollars a week ? 

A. Ido not think there is any stigma attached to it. 

(. Well, some people imagine that there is. 

A. It prevents them from being paupers. If they repay 
the city any time within two years after the debtis rendered 
you cannot construe them as being paupers. 

(. What is the cost per capita of patients in the hospital 
at Long Island? 

A. I have heard it testified that the actual cost for 
patients is $6.37. 

Q. What is the rate paid for patients ? 

A. Three dollars. The cost per capita is $6.37. The 
cost for maintaining persons in the almshouse is less than 
three. 

Q. $3.27. 

A. The average cost per capita for the inmates at Long 
Island is about $3.13 per week, and on that basis the charge 
of $3 is made. Now, if you were to charge $6.37 for 
every person admitted to the hospital in Boston the City of 
Boston would not benefit in any way, as other cities and 
towns would do the same. Three dollars seems to be the 
uniform price. We have been charging the State of 
Massachusetts $2 a week for the support of their patients 
because they in turn charge us $2 a week for the support of 
persons having a settlement in Boston. 

Q. You say that the persons you have taken in at the 
rate of $3 a week have generally been hospital patients ? 

ASV 6S Sir: 

(). I see that the trustees in making out the report have 
separated the institution inmates from the hospital patients, 
and give the cost per capita for each — 

AY Guar. 

Q. So I cannot see where you got that rate. Is it by 
adding them together and dividing it up to get the average 
cost of all the inmates? ‘That is not a fair way. 

A. I think it is. 

@. Are there any persons now in the hospital who are 
charged a weekly board on the island? 

A. There area few persons there who have been at Long 
Island a number of years, and who formerly had settlements 
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in Boston. On account of the act of the Legislature in 798 
they lost their settlement. They have become attached to 
the place, and it seems rather cruel to transfer them, and 
arrangement was made with the State Board of Charity 
whereby they can continue to remain there — I think there 
are not over five— whereby they can remain there and the 
State pay for their staying. 

(). Are there any inmates in the institution who have a 
settlement in Boston who are not in the hospital, paying 
weekly board down there ? 

A. Will you repeat that, please? 

(Q. Are there any inmates of the institution, not the hos- 
pital, of the institution who have a settlement in Boston who 
are paying their board at the Long Island institution ? 

There are none except one, that man you spoke 


about. 

Q. Mr. Wynne. Does he pay $3 a week? 
VALS Yep: 

Q. Why does he pay it? 

A. Because his relatives are in a position to pay it. 

(). Has he a settlement in Boston? 

AY SY Bb 

(). I thought you said there are none paying board who 


have settlement in Boston ? 

A. I said there are two — before you came in— who 
either pay board, or their family pay it. 

Q. Is that according to law? 

A. I do not recall whether the law states that, but it 
seems they are doing so. 

Q. I was wondering whether that gave him any better 
standing. He does not get any better care than the other 
inmates ? 

A. He is not entitled to any better. 

(. I know; but he is paying the same as this Mary Bib- 
bert who was getting hospital treatment all the time for six 
weeks, or Arthur Young who was getting hospital treatment? 

A. As far as Arthur Young was concerned, if you are 
figuring on the actual cost of the hospital treatment, it does 
not cost $6 a week. He does not require to lay in bed and 
get nursing every day ; he is able to be up and does not re- 
quire that hospital treatment. 

(). In making up the report they do not discr iminiate 
between the patient in bed and those not in bed. They 
classify their hospital patients, don’t they ? 

Ay HY es. 

Q. So that argunent does not hold water? 
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A. You cannot put it in that way, for the reason it costs 
more for some persons than it does for others, and if you 
were going to charge a city or town for it then you would 
have to charge the actual cost. 

(). Their report does not say that it’ is the actual cost of 
each individual, but it is the proportionate cost; that is, the 
approximate cost gained by dividing the hospital expenses by 
the number of patients in the hospital, giving that as a ratio. 

A. Why isn’t my way of figuring as good as the one that 


‘ has been suggested: To take the entire population of the 


institution and figure the approximate cost in that manner ? 

Q. I was trying to get a little information on that. The 
question has been asked several times in the investigation, 
Whether or not the Board of Trustees had any right to 
exact payment for board from citizens of Boston or people 
who have a settlement in the city of Boston in the alms- 
house. | 

A. Yes, I am almost sure they have the right. It will 
take me some little time to look it up because I have not the 
index of the Statutes here, but I think there is.a law bear- 
ing on that question. I will look it up with the Bibbert 
record and give it to you. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Are there any people 
at Long Island, either in the hospital or in the institution, 
who have relatives who can but who do not pay for them ? 

Ay No. 

Q. There are none? 

A. No; none. 

Q. (By Councilman JorDAN.) I would like to ask if 
this payment for Mr. Wynne is voluntary on the part of the 
family. It is not a demand by the institution ? 

A. No; it wasa suggestion that was made to them. 

Q. Now, I would like to ask you about another case: 
At one time there was the wife of a Boston letter carrier 
there. Now, is that legal? What I mean to say is, I want 
to find out whether a man who has a government position 
and gets a fairly decent salary can send his wife there at the 
city’s expense. 

A. As far as his position and status is concerned it 
makes no difference; it depends on the person’s condition, 
and whether they can get treatment anywhere else. Certain 
things would force pauperism on that woman. 

(). The case I have in mind, the woman was in the dor- 
mitory. 

A. ‘There is no law that prevents sending a person there. 

Q. There is no law that prevents anything of that kind. 
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A. Certainly not. 

Q. (By the CHarrman.) Mr. Gaynor, do you know 
whether or not the soldiers and sailors who receive pensions, 
and so forth, and are taken in and pay board at Long Island 
receive any different treatment from the ordinary inmates ? 

A. They do not receive any different treatment. 

Q. So that a person who goes down there and pays board 
does not receive any different treatment from those who do 
not ? 

A. They shouldn’t receive any different treatment. You 
understand that the money paid by them is the same as the 
inmates’ money; it is simply a transfer from one department 
to ancther; if the board wasn’t paid at Long Island the 
chances are your relief committee, through the Soldiers’ Aid 
Association, would render the same aid at home. 

(. Suppose a person has a pension ? 

A. We cannot touch a person’s pension ; we simply take 
_ the aid or the relief rendered by the Relief Association. We 
simply transter the money from one department to another. 
They are dependent on the State before they are paid that 
part of it at first. 

Q. Mr. Gaynor, you made some kind of statement in 
regard to injuring the lives and health of patients in send- 
ing them to the State hospital What do you mean by 
that ? 

A. If a person has no settlement in any city or town in 
Massachusetts, and should be very sick and in need of imme- 
diate care, we send them to Long Island irrespective of set- 
tlement. ‘The law states that overseers of the poor are for- 
bidden to send people to the State Hospital whose life would 
be endangered by such removal. The State Hospital is 
twenty-three miles from Boston, and the journey on the train 
might increase the risk of death. The journey would bring 
the need of quick attention. 

@. You send persons who are mentally defective and 
whose families pay board for them. 

A. I did not say that. I said there are a number of old 
people who are defective mentally, but not sufficiently so to 
send to the insane hospital, on account of their defect or 
crankiness, or whatever you term it, they are unable to live 
with their relatives. ‘These relatives are willing to provide 
for them a home, but the old people will not accept their 
provision, and rather than send them to an almshouse they 
pay a nominal board. 

Q. What do you call a nominal amount? 

A. Three dollars a week. 
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Q. (By Mrs. Lincoty.) Do you think the Pauper 
Institutions Department is complying with the law in all 
respects in regard to the admissions at Long Island, so far 
as you know? . 

A. Iam positive on that point. They are. I have gone 
through our records to see if there was any case down there 
about which there was any doubt, and I fail to find one. 

Q. (By Alderman Notan.) Dol understand you to say 
that they have always lived up to the law ? 

A. No; I say I have. 

Q. In all your admissions ? 

POO RAY GS, 

@. You do not know anything about the admission of the 
Bibbert woman ? 

Atos \ CBs 

Q. Do you know about the Bibbert case? 

A. I say that the Bibbert woman has a settlement in 
Boston or else she would not be on the island. 

@. Did I understand you to say to Councilman Jordan 
that you made a demand on their relatives for board ? 

A. I said it was a suggestion made to the relatives about 
pay ment. 

Q. What is the difference between a suggestion anda . 
demand made in that form? 

A. I wouldn’t put it in the form of a demand. I believe 
it was told the relatives of Mr. Wynne they should pay 
something for his support there. 

Q. Why in this case more than any other? 

A. Because we happened to know in this case that they 
were able to do so. 

Q. Do you always follow it up to make the relatives 

ay? 

A. If there is anything that leads us to believe that 
their relatives are persons able to pay we always follow 
it up. | 

Q. Did you follow up the admission of other cases at 
all? : 

A. By no means. 

@. Do you only do that when the matter is called to 
your attention ? 

A. When there is anything to lead us to believe that 
their relatives will pay, we generally, by an interview with 
the person, determine that. 

Q. About how many are there down there now for whom 
the relatives are paying board ? 

A. Two. 


i 
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@. Then there are only two persons in the institution 
who have relatives in Boston who are paying their board ? 

A. Relations who are bound by law. 

Q. Who? Their brother or sister? 

A. The brother and sister are not bound by law. 

Q. What relations are there ? 

A. Father and mother, the grandfather and grandmother, 
children or grandchildren. 

Q. Do children have to pay for their parents ? 

A. Oh,yes. When I say children I do not mean minors — 
adults. 

Q. What statute is that? 

A. Chapter 81, section 17 of the Revised Laws state that 
fact. 

(. In all your experience —at least at the present time 
these are the only two people on the island whose folks or 
relatives are paying for their support, or only one? 

A. Only one, Patrick Wynne. The other woman pays 
her own support. When we find relatives who are able to 
pay for their maintenance we notify their relatives, and have 
the relatives make other provisions for them. We do that 
every week. 

(. The question was asked whether it is a demand. I 
know the City Collector makes a demand for that board. 

A. He demands the payment the same as he demands 
payment for poll taxes. ‘That is his duty. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lixcoxtn.) I would like to ask whether 
you have clerks in your employ who learn the circumstances 
when a patient is admitted ? 

A. Yes. We make a very thorough investigation, and 
in a great many cases we find relatives who will gladly pay 
and are willing to support them, and for that reason would 
refuse to send them to the almshouse, and in a great many 
cases we secure admission to other hospitals when their con- 
dition is such that we do not think it is advisable to send 
them to Long Island. 

Mrs. Luxcoty. — In connection with this subject of the 
admissions to Long Island Miss Morse has prepared this 
statement. It is exceedingly brief, and I would like to read 
it at this time. There were 181 men under forty-five years 
of age admitted to the pauper institutions of Boston during 
the year ending January 31, 1903. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What does it amount to? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — It simply shows the number of people 
who were feeble. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Is that in your report? 
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Mrs. Lincoun. — No, sir; she specially prepared it be- 
cause she thought it was desirable information. 

Alderman Nouan.— What is the total admission ? 

Mrs. Lixcotn.— One hundred and eighty-one. It is 
right there. (Handing paper to the chairman.) 

Alderman NonLan.—It says, “During the year ending 
January 31,1903.” Is this intended for the year 1902? 

Miss Morsg. — Yes, sir, including January, 1903. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Isn’t that in the Annual Report, Miss 
Morse ? 

Miss Morssg. — No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Did you do this af your own accord, 
Miss Morse ? 

Miss Morss. — Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Lincotn.— This was prepared by Miss Morse as 
Chairman of the Registration Committee of the Pauper Insti- 
tutions Trustees : 


STATEMENT CONCERNING 181 MEN UNDER ForRTY-FIVE YEARS 
OF AGE ADMITTED TO THE PAUPER INSTITUTIONS OF BOSTON 
DURING THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 31, 1903. 


Of these 181 men, 180 were admitted to the Boston Almshouse and 
Hospital, Long Island, and one to the Charlestown Almshouse. 

One hundred and fifteen of these 181 men went, on arrival, into the 
hospital; sixty-two of the 181 were suffering from phthisis; eighty- 
one of the 181 stayed less than two months; twenty-four of these 81 
died; fifty-one of these 81 stayed less than one month. 


Alderman NonAn.— Does this have any reference to this 
report of 183 men of adult age — 

Miss Morse. — Yes, sir, but this shows those under forty- 
five. 

Mrs. Lrxcoun. — All these men but one were admitted to 
the almshouse at Long Island. One hundred and fifteen of 
these 181 went on arrival into the hospital; and, it should be 
remembered, these men were all under forty-five years of age. 

Alderman NoLtan. — Where did you get the data to com- 
pile that report? 

Miss rom our books. All those figures will be 
covered by the hospital reports. I do not think the phthisis 


~ is covered in that report, but it is on file in the office. 


Alderman NoLan. — Phthisis is the saine as tuberculosis. 
They are identical, are they not? 

Miss Morse. — Yes, sir, it is. It is simply to show that 
under forty-five years of age we would expect to get 
able-bodied, strong men, and our population is not a working 
population. 
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The CHAIRMAN (to Miss Morse).—I thought, as you 
went to the trouble of preparing that, I would admit it. 
Mrs. LincoLn. — I will now ask Dr. Cox to take the stand 
again. ; 
Dr. Smmon FRANCIS Cox — Resumed. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) I think, Dr. Cox, we were 
interrupted when you were speaking about the cases — in 
regard to whether contagious cases had been kept in the hos- 
pital, or whether they had been discharged in a contagious 
condition. What can you say in regard to the case of 
William Cole? Was he in a contagious condition when he 
was acting as orderly ? 

A. William Cole did act as orderly in the hospital. He 
was treated there in the early part of my stay at Long Island, 
in January. In fact, he was in the ward when I went there 
the first of January, and at that time he was in the late 
stage of the secondary condition of his disease. He was not 
at that time in any dangerous condition, and there was no 
danger of his spreading contagion. At that time he did not 
act as orderly. He was discharged from the hospital to 
Boston, and at the time of his discharge I saw no signs of 
contagion, and he was advised to seek treatment from the 
out-patient department at some hospital in Boston. Whether 
or not he did I cannot state. He returned to the hospital ’ 
some time later —I cannot state just when —I have 
not referred to the record, but state this simply from 
memory. He returned to the hospital, as I say, some 
time later, suffermg from an entirely different disease, 
and at the time of his return he showed no evidence 
of the former disease, and he received the proper treat- 
ment for this new disease, which was an acute disease — 
local disease ; and this disease had practically subsided when 
he volunteered to work as orderly, and his work as orderly 
was voluntary on his part. If I may add to the information, 
to show why he volunteered, if I may be allowed: The regu- 
lar paid orderly at that time, the man who was delegated to 
the night duty in the ward, refused to go on, and he refused 
to go on duty that evening; having reported for duty at 
eight o’clock, the regular time, he was told by the superin- 
tendent of nurses, who has charge of the orderlies as she has 
charge of the other nurses, to clean up some of the refuse 
matters that were scattered about the rinse can. A word 
about the rinse can simply to let you know what it is: At 
the rear of our hospital we have a large box for the reception 
of dirty linen — soiled linen of the wards, linen that is soiled 
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other than through the ordinary soiling through wear in a 
bed, is placed in the rinse can and washed in the steam 
washer and ventilated. Scattered about this large rinse can, 
which is a large galvanized-iron can, wherein is placed this 
soiled linen — scattered about that were pieces of old band- 
ages where some of the patients had thrown them. The care 
of the soiled linen box and rinse can is the special work of 
the orderly, and the orderly was ordered to do work that was 
strictly within his province. He absolutely refused to do it, 
and as a result of it he was told that such a stand taken by 
an orderly was not desired and could not go on if he wished 
to work as orderly in the institution. The orderly said he 
would not work any longer in that institution, and 
was told that he should work that night. He refused 
to go on duty that evening simply and solely be- 
cause of the words of Miss Morris telling him to do 
what was clearly part of his work, and he retired to 
his room, and I was notified that the man _ refused 
to go to work. As I say, that was the occasion of William 
Cole, at that time a patient in Ward B, not suffering from 
any contagious state or condition of syphilis, having come to 
the hospital at that time for the treatment of an acute disease 
which was in such a condition that it was not contagious — 
that man at that time volunteered to do the work of the 
night orderly, and he willingly, after volunteering, dressed 
and performed the duties as night orderly. 

Q. Would you like to say anything about the affidavit 
which was presented by some orderlies who were formerly in 
the Long Island Hospital ? 

A. IfI may be allowed: Several of those items in that 
affidavit pertained strictly to me, and I would like, with the 
permission of the committee, to have a chance to answer 
some of those charges. 

@. About the wet sheet, for instance. They claim wet 
sheets have been used. Was that a matter of frequent 
occurrence ? 

A. As I spoke of yesterday, wet sheets were returned to 
the hospital wards from the laundry under the conditions 
about which I spoke at some length yesterday afternoon. 
Wet sheets were returned, and were known to be such, and 
were returned from the laundry under those conditions 
which I have enumerated: a case where the laundry was 
overworked, that is, trying to do two days’ washing in one, 
necessitated by the closing of the laundry on holidays and 
on Sunday, and we were short in the wards of linen and 
sheets and so forth, and the laundry was called upon for a 
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parcel of these goods, and they were sent to the hospital, as I 
say, in this condition, damp, and taken out of the dryers 
insufficiently dried. They were known to be in that condi- 
tion and were dried in the hospital by the steam pipes and 
radiators, and they were taken to the hospital in that condi- 
tion, and to my knowledge none of the wet sheets were put 
on beds. If they were put on beds it was distinctly against 
my orders. 

Q. Ithink some testimony was given in regard to not 
having proper utensils in the ward and contagion might 
result. Are you desirous of speaking about that? 

A. In regard to that, the utensils spoken of were known 
simply as male urinals, used in the men’s wards. For a 
certain length of time only two urinals were available for the 
male wards. I recall an occasion when Mr. Malloy came to 
me and said there were only two urinals available for use. 
I accompanied him to the ward and found those two urinals 
on the racks, and I asked if he had looked about the beds. 
I accompanied him and found four secreted in the beds. 
Showing there were two is as far as it goes. But to go 
further, there were four found secreted in the beds, but Mr. 
Malloy came to me and said there were only two urinals, and 
I went around the beds, and had him go with me, and found 
four more. In regard to the case of Mr. Dacey, in which 
contagion was spread from a urine bottle of a male patient, 
investigation revealed that Dacey, though he may have felt 
such was the case, was mistaken; and there are so many 
possibilities that they deserve a great deal of consideration. 
in the first place, these urine bottles are supposed to be kept 
—in fact, the rule is that orderlies shall keep these urine 
bottles clean; and I have given them one bottle as a special 
bottle for the orderlies to use, a pint bottle of strong acid — 
of hydrochloric acid, the use of that acid being to clean out 
the urine bottles, and it is the duty of the orderly to clean 
out the bottles. If the orderly has failed in his work and 
the disease was spread by the use of the urine bottles, then 
the orderly was deficient in his work and it is not my fault. 
At that time the man who was occupying the bed next to 
Mr. Dacey was not in a dangerous state of syphilis; he was 
not in acondition of syphilis that he would spread contagion 
by that means. He may have been in condition — and I would 
not want to say that he was in a condition to spread syphilis 
by the secretions of the mouth. -That was especially 
attended to, inasmuch as he had specially marked dishes for 
himself, and no one used those dishes, so much so that even 
if he wanted a drink of water he would use special cups not 
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used by patients not suffering from ‘syphilis. I examined 
Mr. Dacey, and my belief, from what I saw, was that it may 
be due to either one of two things: that it was due to infec- 
tion, as we physicians understand it, that is, simply a sore 
caused by some dirt getting into it, which presupposes an 
abrasion which goes till at last there is a sore, following con- 
sequent upon a certain process of disease, which I saw — at 
least had some evidence of, and that was that he had a pro- 
cess known as herpes —a special kind of herpes known as 
herpes pro-genitalis. That is, herpes in a private location; 
and consequent upon that disease followed ulcers. As I 
have seen it many times and directed the treatment for it, it 
was of a very mild nature, and it was not, as I think some 
people might be led to suppose from the description given 
by them in the affidavit and by the testimony of the men — 
it was in no way syphilis. It was simply a small, little 
ulceration, a little sore that would come on a man’s finger, 
from a scratch which happened to come in a special 
location. I think the feeling might have gone abroad — 
and I think it has.m a certain sense—that the man 
contracted syphilis. That is not so. ‘hat man did not con- 
tract syphilis. 

@. Will you state in regard to gauze for dressings — 
whether or not they were without gauze for wee ‘tor 
days at a time in the hospital ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. Certainly not while I was 
first medical officer. Perhaps I had better say in regard to 
the supplying of gauze to the different wards: Once a week 
the head nurse for each ward makes a requisition on the 
superintendent for her supples for the week, and among the 
items on that requisition of her supplies for the week you 
will find as one of the items *“‘ gauze,’ so many rolls. This 
requisition is sent to the storekeeper and filled by the store- 
keeper. ‘The nurse in each ward makes an estimate of the 
amount of gauze to be used during the coming week. She 
is guided in making that estimate by the amount of gauze 
that is usually required, and she sometimes has from one 
roll to a roll and a half remaining over every week, and she 
is counselled to keep her supphes as near as possible to her 
demands, and it may happen that more gauze comes in for 
dressing in one week in a certain ward than the week 
previous, and towards the end of the week, which in our 
institution is Wednesday, because the supplies come on 
Thursday, it may happen that a ward may be somewhat short 
of gauze, and in such cases there is always a supply, and 
always a remedy for an emergency requisition, which can be 
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obtained at any time from the first medical officer by writing 
to the storekeeper for a supply of gauze. I have written 
special requisitions on the store for an extra supply of gauze. 
If that is what is meant in the affidavit it certainly is true in 
a sense, not that we were without gauze, but that the supply 
of gauze sent from the store to the ward for the week’s 
work was not sufficient and had to be replenished from the 
store by an extra, special, requisition. Jf they meant by 
that that the ward was short of gauze it certainly was true ; 
but to say we were short of gauze absolutely, and no possible 
supply, it is not true, and it may give that impression, and 
did give that impression by reading it. 

Q. Have patients suffered from lack of supplies ? 

A. Ican say that patients in the hospital since the Ist of 
January have not suffered in any way from the lack of sup- 
plies. 

Q. Now, in regard to more serious matters that the same 
two orderlies spoke about —a small incision made to gain 
autopsy. I wish you would say something about that, please. 

A. On first thought I have been always— _ It is 
rather indefinite in my mind what really was meant by that. 
If they meant that a man went down there to a body in the 
morgue soon after death and made an incision, or if he made 
the incision with the other purpose during hfe, in the nature 
of an operation, I would simply say that that never has been 
done. Iam at a loss to understand really what they mean 
by that, and I would very much like to have them here — 
either one or both of those orderliés here where I could ask 
them. Now, I have been in charge of that hospital from the 
Ist of January till the lst of July, and I would hke very 
much to know what those orderlies meant by an ‘incision 
to gain autopsies.” I am really at loss to know what 
they mean, and so I have gone over a number of possibilities 
in my mind to find what they possibly could mean. To 
say that we make an incision in the body of the living simply 
to gain autopsy is an accusation against the medical pro- 
fession that cannot be substantiated by fact and is pure 
speculation. I should like to state here that the province of 
the medical profession is something higher than that, and 
whenever an incision is made in a living body it is for some- 
thing more than to gain an autopsy; there is some definite 
thing in view. A physician does not make an incision in a 
living body unless he has some special thing, some special 
motive and good and sufficient reason for so doing; and I 
should say to make an incision to gain autopsy is absolutely 
no reason. That I should be charged with doing that, or 
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men under my supervision at that hospital should be charged 
with it, is injustice, because it is not true, and I deny it. 

Q. lLamvery sorry the orderlies are not here to be cross- 
examined, but as a general question I would like to ask you 
whether you have ever known any such incision to be made. 

A. I have never known any such thing, and I should be 
guided — my assistants and I would be guided by higher 
motives than to perform any incision in a living body to gain 
autopsy, and I should hesitate to believe it of the medical pro- 
fession, that they would be guilty of doing any such thing 
as that. 

@. Inregard to the neglect of the morgue, which was 
claimed by these orderlies, whose duty was it to take care of 
the morgue ? 

A. The morgue was under the supervision or care and 
general management of the hospital, that being under the 
care, Supervision, of the first medical officer, being part of 
his duty. The special care of the morgue came under the 
duties of the orderly, and if the orderlies have claimed that 
the morgue has not been in good condition, has not been 
clean, they are simply accusing themselves, because it was 
their duty to clean that morgue. 

@. Referring to some testimony in regard to maggots 
that were seen in the morgue. Do you know of any such 
case ? 

A. I know of one case in which maggots were seen in 
the morgue, and I saw that. I do not mean by that state- 
ment that they were seen only in the morgue. ‘The case in 
which these maggots were seen was a case treated not in our 
general hospital, but treated in a special building provided 
for that case. That case was at Long Island when I was 
house officer, in 1900, and it was a case — a type of disease 
which is very rare in this country, and if I may be allowed 
to tell you the name of that disease, it is known to the 
medical profession as melanoderma lenticularis progressiva or 
xeroderma pigmentosum. ‘That means a pigmented, that is, 
colored, disease of the skin, which is a projecting disease, a 
growing out, a tumor which is chronic and progressive in 
character. 

The CHAIRMAN.-— I would like to have the name of that 
disease, doctor. — What did you call it? 

The Wiurness.— Melanoderma lenticularis progressiva. 
That, as I say, is a pigmented disease of the skin, which is 
tumor-like in nature and which is a chronic disease which is 
progressive in character, which invades from one region 
directly into another; and it is a chronic disease, incurable. 
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Very little is known of that disease. This case, as I say, 
was isolated in a special house that was built in that special 
ease, and if I may be allowed to simply allude to one or two 
phases of that disease —I do not wish to go very deeply 
into it. I think if I simply state that it was isolated in this 
special house you will realize why it was — 

The CHAIRMAN. — Was it contagious? 

The Witness. — It is not known to be contagious. It is 
not contagious, — no, it is not contagious; I can say posi- 
tively from what I know from reading up the disease. This 
child, it was a child ten years old, a little girl who was 
afflicted with this disease, and her face especially was in- 
volved. 

Mrs. LincoLtn. — Was what? 

The Witness. — Her face especially was involved, and 
large tumor-like projections grew out in the process of 
this disease. Implanted in those tumor-like projections 
were maggots, and it was impossible to do otherwise 
than simply let them go. The nurse was in attendance 
and these maggots were disposed of as best we could. In 
the other parts of the body involved it was easier to control 
them, for with strong solutions we killed the growths; but 
on the face the use of strong solutions to kill it would be 
detrimental to the child, and we tried to keep them cleaned 
as best we could. I have seen maggots in other cases on 
Long Island, coming into the hospital, and we have cases 
come in in very bad condition, and I have seen, as I say, 
maggots in certain cases situated on different parts of the 
body, not on the face, and I have used solutions of sufficient 
strength and power to dispose of those in a day or two —in 
a period of two or three days, so that there is no return. 
And here, if we could have used the solutions on the face in 
this case we could have disposed of all the maggots, but, as 
I say, it was injurious and dangerous to the child and caused 
a great deal of pain, and so we had to do the next best 
thing, and had a nurse to attend the child, and disposed of 
them chemically as best we could. The child died and was 
carried to the morgue. I know that child was wrapped in 
cloths, and the face and parts of the body in strong anti- 
septic solutions that would kill maggots. And that child 
did come to autopsy by the permission of the relatives, and 
in that condition was autopsied, and maggots were present 
in that case, which I do not wish to go into further detail 
specifically; but I simply want to state such charge was 
true — that maggots were in the morgue. But to say that 
maggots devoured the body is a little untrue. That body 
was taken by relatives, and taken to Boston and buried. 
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Q. I think, in connection with that case, perhaps you 
had better state why there was a special room for the 
patient, if you know. 

A. <A special room or house was built for that patient 
because —if I may use a common word — because of the 
odor that came from the patient, and it was not desirable to 
have it in the ward. | 

(). The orderlies also stated that extras and stimulants 
for patients were cut off by you. 

A. That stimulants were cut off from certain patients by 
me is in a measure correct. When I went to Long Island in 
January I found that the people in the consumptive hospital 
were being treated with regular stimulation. Such stimulant 
I thought was not advantageous. to the patient, and it is an 
open question; there is a difference of opinion among medi- 
cal men in regard to the amount of stimulation phthisical 
patients should get. On one side we find a number of men 
who advocate the treatment by stimulation of consumption, 
while on the other that stimulation should be reduced to the 
minimum and only used when it is absolutely necessary. 
That such cases of phthisis —all cases of phthisis I should 
say, should have a regular amount of stimulation simply 
because it is phthisis I do not think is good medicine, and 
for that reason I felt that stimulation in certain cases ought 
to be cut off. My reason was I could see absolutely no 
reason why it should be continued, and because of that I 
ordered the house officer to reduce the stimulation, and it 
was used in such cases simply where I found a need for such 
treatment. 

(. Do you think you or the orderlies are the better judge 
of that? 

A. Certainly a physician cannot be in any institution 
without receiving a certain amount of criticism, and I expect 
to come in for criticism, and I take it for what it is worth 
when I regard the source from which it comes. I do not 
think an orderly can justly or intelligently criticize on mat- 
ters of medical treatment, and as such I dispose of that 
accusation, 

(. There was some criticism also with regard to several 
cases when the orderlies differed with you in regard to 
certain matters. Do you care to make a statement in regard 
to that— general trouble throughout the hospital with 
regard to the duties of orderlies ? 

A. I thought I made myself clear as to the orderlies, in 
regard to their duties. I certainly never asked an orderly to 
do anything in that hospital that I have not done myself. 
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There is no part or parcel of the orderly work I have not 
done at some time in the hospital, and I never asked an or- 
derly to do anything that I did not think was an orderly’s 
duty. They certainly had differences with me, and mani- 
fested their dislike by simply resigning from the hospital. 
If I may make a slight digression to the previous case: I 
saw it in the same family — referring to the melanoderma 
lenticularis progressiva, | am speaking of a case I know of. 
The case I knew of was a little girl who was ten years old, 
who was at the dermatological department of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, and was treated there. I had seen 
that case previously as a student in Boston, I had seen her 
as a patient in the dermatological department, the skin de- 
partment, of the Children’s Hospital. And another child in 
that family I had seen before she went to Long Island, and the 
child at that time — this second child — showed no evidence 
at all of the disease. It was predicted by the professor of 
dermatology at our school, Professor White, that probably 
the second child would manifest evidence of that disease, and 
before I graduated from the school at Harvard the second 
child did manifest some symptoms of it, and it was undoubt- 
edly the same disease her sister was suffering from. When 
I went to Long Island, as I say, this child I met there was 
no stranger to me; and later on when I visited Long Island 
after I left there, at the time when I was at the quarantine 
station, I saw the second sister, that is, the other child, and 
she showed signs of the disease as did her sister when I was 
at the hospital. 

(). The orderlies in this affidavit also criticize the food at 
Long Island. Have you anything to say about that? 

A. The food I dealt with yesterday afternoon, and the 
special points in the affidavit were in regard, specially, to 
chicken. 

Q. In regard to what? 

A. I believe the special points in the affidavit refer to 
the chicken which was not of good quality; and I can say 
that on one occasion in our dining-room, that is, the doctors’ 
dining-room, and in the nurses’ dining-room, the chicken was 
notin as good condition as IT would want it. It was a chicken 
which was rather strong of odor but was not decomposed. 
This defect in the food, on being reported to the superin- 
tendent, Dr. Hartwell, was remedied at once by the substitu- 
tion of steak for dinner. 

@. There was also some criticism in regard to the food 
put up and served at night to the orderlies not being satis- 
factory. 


eee: 
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A. A great deal of trouble was experienced while I was 
first medical officer with regard to night lunches put up for 
the hospital help. About twelve o’clock the night nurses 
and night orderlies have a lunch, and that lunch is prepared 
in the hospital kitchen. ‘The material for the lunch is sent 
from the main hospital kitchen to the various departments ; 
that is, the three different wards or wings in the main hospi- 
tal and the new hospital, the hospital for consumptives. 
Several complaints came to me as first medical officer, aris- 
ing from that lunch. The material for that lunch usually 
consisted of cold meat, some cold potato and bread and 
butter and some brown coffee. . The coffee was made in each 
department by the people in charge. I remember one case 
especially when one of the orderlies mentioned in the affida- 
vit was doing night duty, and it was a common occurrence — 
in fact it came about every night— for that man to bring 
his lunch to me or call my attention to it when I was passing 
through the ward, in regard to the condition of it. And I 
will say here I did see the ground coffee spilled over on the 
butter on several occasions. ‘That was caused, or happened 
during the transportation, which was always by an 
orderly, from the main kitchen over to the new hospital, 
and that was the only place in the whole hospital that I ever 
knew of any complaint arising from the night lunch, and 
that was, as I say, in the new hospital and from one orderly. 
The complaint arose several times. The possibility of dis- 
arrangement of the food was obviated by the purchasing of 
several square lunch cans in which several compartments 
were placed, made of tin, in which the various articles could 
be safely carried. The complaint in a measure was just 
inasmuch as ground coffee was spilled over butter. I do 
not think the fault was at all in proportion to the complaint, 
and it certainly was remedied as soon as possible. 

Q. Is it customary for orderlies to go from work in the 
wards, for hours at a time, to prepare bodies for autopsies ? 
That is one of the charges. 

A. Preparation for autopsy would take an_ ordinary 
individual about ten minutes, and preparation for autopsy 
means the going to the morgue, the taking of the body 
from the slab and undressing and putting it on the table, 
and taking the instruments for operation and placing them 
in readiness on the table and covering the body with a 
sheet, —a procedure which would take about ten minutes 
by any one. 

Q. Do you want to state if it is true that they were 
called away for hours at a time? 
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A. That is in regard to the preparation for autopsy ? 

Q. And the cleaning up. 

A. In regard to the cleaning up of the body, that takes 
considerably longer. And as I say, I have done that work 
myself; I have done that work as first medical officer, and — 
did it as house officer. The cleaning up of the body and 
the cleaning up of the articles used in the autopsy — two 
men could go out there and put that body in order and 
sweep the floor inside of a half hour, placing the body — 
redressing and placing the body back in its A pOm OH in the 
refrigerator. 

@. Another complaint in the affidavit was that orderlies 
were required to work twenty-four hours at a time. Have 
you any statement to make in regard to that? Is it true? 

A. I never knew of it being a common occurrence for 
orderlies to work that length of time. It would happen 
occasionally that an orderly would be called upon to work 
twenty hours out of twenty-four and he would later on, be 
given an off-duty time to make up for it. And if they 
went a little further and stated the length of time that they 
received off-duty in consequence of their long time on duty 
I think an entirely different impression would have been 
received there. I cannot feel that an orderly called upon 
occasionally to work overtime — up to five or six hours over-. 
time — is doing anything but what is really expected of him, 
and to have a man object to it I think is a mark of a poor 
orderly. 

Q. Something was said about not having proper covers 
for the bed-pans. 

A. Proper covers for the bed-pans’ have been made. If 
the proper cover is not used a reason can be derived for the 
trouble from two sources: ‘The first, that the person using 
the bed-pan will not use, provided he has it, or that he has 
not the proper cover to use. If he has not the proper cover 
to use it is his duty to report it to the head nurse and the 
head nurse in consequence thereof will look and see if she 
has a supply. If she has not a supply she will notify the 
first medical officer and he will look up why she has not a 
supply, and if it be a case where it has not returned from 
the laundry then a word to the laundryman will ensure the 
return of the covers. If we have not a supply in the hospital 
the first medical officer will usually, as it is his duty, provide 
certain covers — prepared covers. 

Q. I would like to ask you, Dr. Cox, in regard to the 
entertainments in the chapel, especially in regard to the 
minstrel show that was held in the chapel at Long Island. 
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A. Entertainments have been held at Long Island, in the 
chapel, to my knowledge. I was at Long Island as house 
officer but a very few weeks when a minstrel show was given 
for the benefit of the inmates, and that was held in the even- 
ing, and the “ John Howard ” brought down those people in the 
evening, and brought them back again to the city later on in 
the evening. In that same year, if I remember rightly, a 
stereopticon lecture was given, I believe, of travels, and the 
lady who gave the lecture entertained the inmates with 
several songs or different national hymns, and several other 
little songs, accompanying herself on the piano. 

Q. Were the clergy ever present at those entertainments ? 

A. At the minstrel show I saw _ several clergymen 
present, several priests. In fact, I believe I was introduced 
to several, or at least to two of them. 

@. And you say those entertainments were given for the 
benefit of the inmates ? 

A. Those entertainments were given for the ih vena both 
for the inmates of the hospital, those who could go, and the 
inmates of the men’s and women’s dormitory were present. 

@. Can you say where you were April 28, 1903? 

A. Iwas on Long Island that day until the departure of 
the “ John Howard” at approximately 12.50 that afternoon. 

@. Who did you see there ? 

A. Iwent away with several of the visiting staff, and I 
accompanied them on the boat to Boston. I remained in 
Boston that evening I attended that evening in Boston a 
meeting at the medical school of Harvard University, a demon- 
stration by Dr. Councilman on the etiology of smallpox. 
There I met Dr. Hartwell, our superintendent, and saw him 
as late as eleven o’clock that evening, and he said that he 
was going to spend the evening with a friend and that he- 
would not return to Long Island that night. I myself 
returned the next day, and on returning to the island I saw 
Dr. Hartwell. I was also informed that on the previous 
evening the doctors on the island and the bookkeepers had 
retired to the chapel and there had certain entertainments, 
consisting of piano playing with mandolin accompaniment, 
or rather mandolin playing with piano accompaniments, and 
that later on a certain amount of dancing occurred between — 
certain bookkeepers, or some of the ladies, and the doctors. 

@. Who was present and in charge of the island that night ? 

A. The person who was in charge of the island that 
night, as I was told — who was in charge of the island that 
night when that dancing occurred — was the assistant super- 
intendent. 
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(). And who was the assistant superintendent at that 
time ? 

A. The assistant superintendent was Mr. Murray. 

Q. Now in regard to the incident testified to by Miss 
Morris, that sometime ago there was an instance of strychnine 
being given by mistake to a patient by a nurse. Would you 
care to state to the committee something about that? 

A. Jremember the testimony given here of a case of an 
overdose of strychnine other than the cases of May 8. Such 
a case did occur to my knowledge. I was house officer at 
that time, and it occurred in a ward over which I had charge. 

(. What was the treatment in that case? 

A. If I may say one word in explanation of the case 
before I start, Mr. Chairman, if I may have the privilege. 
The case, as I say, occurred in the ward over which 
I had charge; it occurred in the early summer of 
1900. I cannot state the special date, but I remember the 
case very well. It was a case of a woman who had been de- 
livered a few days before I reached the island, and her child 
was in the nursery. I had charge of that woman when I 
went to the island in June, 1900. I also had charge of her 
baby. The woman was suffering from cancer of the breast 
and was not allowed to nurse the child, and was kept in a 
private room in Ward E. _ She was not expected to live any 
great length of time. The disease had progressed to such an 
extent, and, as I was told, she was not expected to survive 
the confinement, but she had survived it and was up sitting on 
a chair every day. On the evening of this occurrence — at 
. the time of this occurrence — I was in the nursery, and, as I 
recollect at the present time, I was examining a child. I 
might add that this woman in order to insure sleep at night 
was given a certain quantity of morphine, the dose being 
given at about eight o’clock, before the day nurses went off 
duty. The nurse whose duty it was to administer that 
medicine, instead of giving the patient a quarter of a grain of 
morphine, gave her a dose of strychnine, and the dose of 
strychnine, as I recall it simply from memory, was in the 
vicinity of a sixth or a fifth of a grain, somewhere in that 
vicinity. The nurse carried the medicine to this room and 
the patient took the medicine. On returning to the medi- 
cine closet —she had occasion to go to it soon after — she 
discovered that the morphine bottle was entirely empty and 
that the strychnine bottle was partially full, and she remem- 
bered that she had given the medicine out of a bottle that 
was partially full,and inquiring around among the nurses she 
found that none had been given within half an hour, so that it 
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made it reasonably certain that a mistake had been made and 
that strychnine had been administered instead of morphine. 
These data were rapidly gathered and the proper steps were 
taken to remedy the mistake. The treatment at that time 
consisted of evacuation of the contents of the stomach, 
which was done promptly— which was done by myself with the 
assistance of another physician — the stomach was thoroughly 
washed out, and within a very few minutes of the adminis- 
tration of the medicine, and within a very few moments from 
the time of the discovery of the presence of the strychnine the 
proper remedies had been applied, and through the aid of the 
stomach tube the patient was out of danger. The woman, I 
might add, as this case impressed me a good deal, being a 
case that occurred in my first house officership, and as being 
an emergency case as a house officer, it impressed me rather 
forcibly, and I can relate what occurred from memory. That 
woman spent a very comfortable night, and the next day she 
was up at her regulation hour in the afternoon, sitting in her 
chair, and she was up for several days after that. There was 
absolutely no evidence of an overdose of strychnine. I mean 
by that that there were no symptoms following from an over- 
dose. 

(. How did the treatment you applied in that case differ 
from the treatment in the recent cases? Why did it differ 
from the treatment in the recent cases ? 

A. That is the question that has been asked, why we did 
not use the stomach pump in the cases of May 8, why we 
didn’t evacuate the stomach. ‘The reason was this: This 
was a case wherein we could state positively that within a 
very few minutes there was injection of a certain amount of 
strychnine, that it was an overdose, that it was within such a 
short time that absorption by the stomach would not have taken 
place, and any symptoms could not have taken place. In the 
other cases the administration of the strychnine was at least 
two hours previously, the last administration, within two hours, 
The treatment would necessarily differ in the two cases. In 
the cases of May 8 the treatment would be to put into the 
stomach something to counteract the symptoms manifested 
at that time, something by way of an antidote for strychnine. 
At that time the stomach was not evacuated, because the 
treatment was absolutely contra-indicated. For a person 
showing symptoms of strychnine poisoning, certain symp- 
toms occur from minor convulsions up to the point where he 
is standing on his head and heels, and when in that condi- 
tion it simply stirs him up to convulsions by any manipula- 
tion of the body, and therefore the first essential thing to do 
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is to keep him absolutely quiet and not stir him up, because 
if you stir him up, simply a touch of the body by a feather 
in cases of that kind will produce most violent convulsions, 
and in such eases of strychnine poisoning the patient should 
be kept absolutely quiet, and not handled in the least. That 
is one reason why it is not advisable to excite or handle the 
patient, or to wash out the stomach, because such manipula- 
tion simply throws. them into convulsions. The other reason 
is this, that it would be absolutely of no use to wash out 
the stomach, because we simply wash out or clear out the 
stomach to get rid of the poison that is in the stomach. 
Now, if a person is showing the poisonous symptoms by 
those convulsive movements, either by the minor convulsions 
or by those convulsions up to that condition that I have 
described, as where the body rests on the head and the heels, 
with all the muscles in a spasm, in that case the poison of 
an overdose of strychnine is not in the body, in the 
stomach, but has passed into the circulation, and we 
cannot by any means of washing take that overdose of 
strychnine from the circulation by washing the stomach. 
In the other case the treatment, which was diametrically 
opposite, was washing out of the stomach and taking 
its contents out, for we knew, or were reasonably sure, 
that strychnine was present in that stomach and went into 
that stomach within a very few minutes. The first treat- 
ment in that case would be to take that poison out before it 
got into the circulation, and that is what we did. I trust I 
make it clear why the treatment in those cases should be 
different, why the stomach pump should be applied in the 
one case and not in the other, because the strychnine is still 
in the stomach, because it has not got into circulation, and 
we take it out before it gets into circulation ; in the one case 
we wash the stomach and get out the strychnine and in the 
other case it would be useless to wash out the stomach 
because there is no strychnine there. 

Q. I forgot toask you, Dr. Cox, whether in discussing the 
ease of John Sheridan you had any conversation with his 
brother, and if so, how long it was after Sheridan’s death? 

A. I cannot state how long it was after his death, but 
some days afterwards, and the brother came to the institu- 
tion. He came to the institution and I saw him and he told 
me he was a brother of John Sheridan. I told him the cir- 
cumstances of his death, and that an autopsy had been per- 
formed on him, and I told him the cause of death as found 
by the autopsy, and he remarked with surprise that his 
brother should have had consumption ; he was surprised and 
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could not account for it, as nobody in the family had ever 
had consumption. He didn’t say anything to me about 
being displeased with an autopsy. I told him I had gone to 
his place on Staniford street and that I could not find him 
there, and he told me he was then hving somewhere on 
Causeway street. I think that is all the conversation that I 


‘had with him, as I remember it. 


@. Did I understand you to say that he expressed no 
dissatisfaction that an autopsy had been performed? 

A. No, he did not express any dissatisfaction that an 
autopsy had been performed, he did not express any dissatis- 
faction to me. 

@. I didn’t quite hear you. Something was said in 
regard to an old man who had been used for purposes of ex- 
amination by doctors. Would you like to make a general 
statement as to patients? Do they generally object in that 
way to being used for purposes of examination by doctors ? 

A. In my experience, and I should like to make a gen- 
eral and a Special statement to cover these cases. In gen- 
eral I will say this. I have seen a great many people exam- 
ined in the City Hospital as a student, and in the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital as a student, and I have seen quite a 
number examined in those hospitals in comparison with those 
at Long Island, a few at Long Island in comparison exam- 
ined by students, and I have never seen a case and they have 
never had a case, with one exception, nor was I ever present 
at a case which was to be shown — examined or shown to stu- 
dents —where any objection was raised, and that case was not 
at Long Island. ‘That case where a person objected to being 
shown to students was at the Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal, and when she was told that it was for the purpose of 
education of the students, as being a person suffering with 
disease, and:to be shown to and explained to the students, 
she readily agreed, but she did not understand at the time 
that the persons present were medical students. ‘That was 
the impression that I received from the talk that occurred 
between her and the professor of. medicine who was 
showing the patient. I was going to speak on special 
cases at Long Island. I have spoken as to the general 
and I should like to speak in regard to the special 
eases. It has been stated in regard to James Hunt — James 
Hunt I remember very well. Some of the students came to 
Long Island, I can’t remember the date, and James Hunt 
was shown as a patient showing disease of the heart that was 
rather unusual. I have seen a good many cases of heart 
disease, and I have never seen a case similar to his, that is, in 
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every respect, and as I say, these students came to the island. 
There were several people from the men’s building that I 
asked to come over, and I asked them in this way. I 
gathered their names from the out-patient records and 
also from my own mind, being more or less familiar with the 
conditions that those people manifest. I asked the officer 
at the men’s building to send them over to the hospital at a 
certain hour. ‘They come over at the hour indicated 
and the students also arrived. We had a small examining- 
room, one that is used there at the hospital for a nurses’ 
lecture-room. Some of the people were there. ‘These were 
male patients. I remember James Hunt, the man who 
testified, as one of those patients. As I say, he manifested a 
disease of the heart that was rather unusual. He was in the 
corridor while another man was being examined in the 
examining-room. I remember going out into the corridor 
and James was standing out there and I asked him, I said 
‘¢ Would you just as leave come in, James? If you have any 
objections you need not come in.’ “Absolutely none,” he 
says. ‘‘I was simply waiting to be called in.” I told him 
if he didn’t want to go in he needn’t, and he went in and was 
examined by the students. JI heard no word of complaint 
from that man of any abuse or of any rough treatment such as 
has been testified to. I did not know that he was found by the 
assistant superintendent without anything on him. It cer- 
tainly was not reported to me. I supplied that man with a blan- 
ket and put it around his shoulders, and if it fell on the floor he 
might have picked it up and put it around his shoulders, if it 
occurred after the students examined him. I will say that it 
was an oversight if that man was there without anything on 
him, but I would suppose that that man would dress himself 
as he does every morning in the institution and return 
whence he came. At least I will say this, that other men 
from the institution building that were examined on the 
same day that James Hunt was examined, and in the same 
room where James Hunt was examined, dressed themselves 
and returned to the men’s building. James Hunt, as he 
testified, remained there until seen by the assistant superin- 
tendent, Mr. Murray, and was dressed by him when found 
in a condition of shivering, as described, and sent to dinner. 
That was not brought to my attention by the assistant 
superintendent. 

@. Do you care to say anything about the case of John 
McLeod, a very feeble man ? 

A. I would rather pass that case over in silence, but 
seeing that the case has been brought to notice, I would like 
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to-say one or two words about it. The man has made a 
direct charge against me, and has stated that he was placed 
in a room. That certainly is true. He was placed in a 
room for good and sufficient reasons. Sometime after I had 
gone to Long Island, about the Ist of January, I had 
received several complaints coming from various sources 
about this John McLeod. Complaints came to me from 
house officers, and complaints came to me from nurses, that 
they had very hard work to get along with him, and in a 
measure I think that he was a hard patient. I know he is a 
hard patient to get along with, and is a patient towards 
whom a good deal of consideration must be given. He is a 
man suffering from a chronic disease, a man who is crippled 
for life, and unable to even dress himself, and unable to 
walk, and is a man who excites a good deal of pity, 
and is a man who excites a good deal of | sympa- 
thy. At the same time there are times when 
such a patient may become unreasonable, and I think 
that if ever a patient at Long Island in my experience 
became unreasonable that man did. There were times in 
that ward when there was not another patient who would 
even assist him in the slightest way, and the reason for that 
was that he was so disagreeable to them. Of course we put 
up with a good deal of that, and our nurses put up witha 
good deal of that, and they expect to put up with a good 
deal of it, and itis a part of their training that they shall do 
so, but it is very hard sometimes to do it. But at the same 
time patients of that type cannot be allowed to make the 
rules, and cannot be allowed to be in themselves a governing 
body of the hospital, and when such occasions arise measures 
must be instituted to show those people that they should at 
least have some consideration on their own part, though it 
may be hard, considering the disease that they are suffering 
from. ‘To come down more specifically to this case it was 
reported to me one morning that there was a dispute in the 
ward between John McLeod and another patient who was a 
ward of the Children’s Institutions Department, a John Tang- 
ney who was helping about the ward and who was carrying 
diets about. The dispute, as I say, was one that arose 
between John McLeod and that man. I didn’t see any dis- 
pute between them. I only saw the result of it, and I will 
try to tell you what I saw. When I went to the ward about, 
I should think — it was twenty minutes past seven in the 
morning, I having been called there, John McLeod was in bed. 
On the floor by the side of his bed lay an overturned broken 
soup plate that had contained oatmeal. The oatmeal was 
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on the floor. ‘The spoon was several feet away from 
his bed, and the report was that he had thrown it on 
the floor, and the spoon on the floor and a salt shaker at 
a certain individual, this Tangney. I asked the man if 
that was so, and he said that Tangney came along to serve 
him his breakfast and that he had objected to the placing of 
the tray upon the table. He said that he himself had spilt 
something on the table of his own fault, and had not waited 
for attention, and that may have been possible, I don’t doubt 
was true, but the man admitted to me that because of a dis- 
pute between the two that he had himself thrown the oatmeal 
on the floor and thrown his spoon and salt shaker at this 
man l'angney, and the people in the ward had seen it, several 
had seen it. I didn’t inquire any further of those who had 
seen it. The man admitted to me what he had done and I 
told him such things could not be allowed. On consultation 
with the superintendent of the hospital the man was placed 
in a room and was kept there and was put on a supply of 
bread and water, and his sister came to me sometime after- 
wards — I say sometimes afterwards — within two or three 
days — a letter was sent to her at once by John McLeod, who 
also demanded his discharge fromthe hospital. I took the sister 
into the office of the superintendent of nurses and I talked with 
her. I told her the affair just as it happened, and what had 
happened, and that the man wanted to go home, and I said 
that he was a source of a good deal of disturbance and trouble 
and that he wanted to go home, and she absolutely refused to 
take him. I don’t know as I should consider what she told 
me as confidential inasmuch as the man has made a direct 
charge against me. She told me he was irritable— she had 
had trouble with him and didn’t want him at home. 

@ Has there been any trouble with this man since? 

A. I have had no trouble with that man since. As I 
say, he is a man that we have to use a good deal of 
consideration for, and we do, and uurses going into 
that ward have to put up with a good deal from 
that man, and I say, as I said before, with a man suffering 
from the disease he is, from being previously a strong, 
healthy man, and now a cripple, and that is never going to 
be well, a good deal of consideration has to be used; but 
there are times when;‘as I say, things occur which must be 
corrected, and it is only a question of whether the means of 
correction employed in each and every case are proper ones. 
I certainly try to do what I honestly believe to be right and 
proper. To say that the man, because of his detention in 
that room, lost so much strength as to render him at the 
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present time in his present condition, as contrasted with his 
condition before that, when he was able to walk about, I will 
say, that since I have been in the hospital, since the Ist of 
January, I have never seen that man walking about. I have 
seen him with assistance get up from his wheel-chair or bed 
and take one or two or three or four steps, but to give it, as 
the impression might have been conveyed from his state- 
ment, that he has lost so much strength that he has been 
unable to get about himself, I will state that I have never 
seen any difference in his condition as I saw him when I 
first went to the hospital in January. I don’t think that is 
possible. 

@. Do you think that he is a man who requires hospital 
treatment ? 

A. Heis a man who requires absolutely hospital treat- 
ment, and I rather feel that I ought not to spend so much 
time on this case, and [ really would not have mentioned it 
in any way had not the case been made so much of and that 
the man had made a direct charge against me, and [ think I 
ought to put myself right in the minds of the members of 
the committee as to what really happened there. Lots of 
things do happen there that may be overlooked, but I think 
that that was a thing that I could not overlook. The rest 
of the men in the ward must be considered, and if things 
were allowed to go on in that way there we simply could not 
have any discipline in our ward. ‘The men were ready to 
rise up against that one man. Now I simply state that as 
the general feeling that I knew inthe ward. Iam very sorry 
for what happened and sorry to have had to correct that man. 
The means may not have been the best, but I will say that I 
was thoroughly honest when that was done, and it was only 
done after consultation with the superintendent of the island. 

Q. Do you know anything about the cases of McDermott 
and Monroe who spoke about the plaster casts that had been 
kept on some length of time ? 

A. The testimony that was brought out there was all of 
a part and parcel that I would rather pass over in silence, 
but I feel that I ought to put it right. To state it as an 
absolute rule that a plaster cast ought not to stay on a 
patient over two months is simply a matter of opinion, it is a 
matter on which opinions differ. There are lots of doctors 
who might think that plaster casts ought not to and others 
would say that they would keep casts on just as long as they 
were doing good service and just as long as they were 
efficient, and in my mind that is good medicine. To subject 
a man who is suffering from tubercular disease of the spine 
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to the ordeal of putting on a cast is quite a strain on him, 
and if you have a cast on the man, on the body of anybody, 
or even if it be not a cast but if it be a disease that that man 
has which requires some kind of a plaster cast, it is good 
medicine and cannot be denied by anybody that the 
point sought for in putting on a plaster cast, the point 
sought for by the man who puts on the cast, is to do the most 
efficient work, and, if I may say, the man who puts on the best 
cast is the man who puts on the cast that does the most efficient 
work, and I say it is good medicine and good treatment to 
keep the cast on as long as it is doing efficient work. I think 
it should remain on while it is doing efficient work, and should 
not be guided simply by the length of time that that cast 
remains on. ‘To lay down any such rule I think is a poor 
working basis, and it is not a basis by which I am guided, for 
I see no reason why you should Jay down any rule that all 
plaster casts should be removed in a certain length of time. 
A plaster cast — and I can substantiate it by other men, cer- 
tainly by my teachers — a plaster cast can be and ought to be 
kept on as long as it is doing efficient work, the point of time 
not being the only rule, at the same time the efficiency of the 
work being not the only item. Another item to come in 
would be as long as there was a necessity for that efficient 
work, and as long as there was necessity for treatment, and as 
long as your treatment is doing good work. ‘Those are suf- 
ficient reasons for keeping it on. And that an undershirt or 
a dressing beneath, be it of sheet wadding rollers should 
become saturated and go to pieces, I think, is absolutely no 
reason in itself why that should be taken off. If attendant 
with that the cast has lost its efficiency, that is, the points of 
pressure whereby immobility is secured are lessened in the 
least, or sufficiently by the removal of those undergarments 
or dressing, to render the cast inefficient — sufficiently ineffici- 
ent — that the treatment aimed at, or the end of vour treatment 
is not attained, then it is good treatment to remove the cast. 
I will state also in regard to these special casts, in the case 
of McDermott that such a state of affairs was unknown to 
me. He never reported it to me. If he had reported this 
would have been my method of procedure: Examination to 
see if that cast was doing the work for which it was 
intended. If so, the cast would undoubtedly have been 
left on. If because of the underclothing being in the 
condition in which he described, the efficiency of that 
cast was impaired sufficiently, it should have been removed. 
Then again casts become inefficient when by reason — and 
the reason may be multifold —that the cast may not render 
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the parts immobile. In such a case the cast would be re- 
moved at once. Casts that are broken or cracked so 
that the efficiency is impaired to any degree that the end of 
the treatment is not being obtained, would be removed at 
once and new ones put on. 

@. Would you like to say anything, Dr. Cox, in regard 
to the gain in weight of Mr. Crowley and Mr. Mc Watt while 
at Long Island, consumptive patients there ? 

A. I have not brought anything in regard to Mr. Crowley. 
I can say one thing in regard to the general condition of Mr. 
Crowley. During my stay at the hospital, and I mean by 
that from the Ist of January, I have examined Mr. Crowley 
several times, and Mr. Crowley, as he states himself, has been 
examined by students and by our visiting physicians, and at 
no time since the Ist of January could we determine any 
active process of tuberculosis in that man’s lungs. One 
lung, I would be willing to state, was perfectly free from 
tuberculosis; in the other Jung —in the very top of the other 
lung — there was the very slightest process that had evidently 
‘healed up, and, as I say, from the Ist of January, when I 
first knew him, at no time —and I have examined the man 
several times —at no time did he have active process in his 
lungs, and at no time did he show evidence of tubercle bacil- 
lus in his sputum. In fact, he did not have tubercle bacillus 
in his sputum. He is a case that I would call a case 
that has been arrested, and I would almost call it a cured 
case. He has been kept in the phthisical hospital and shows 
that he has at some time had tubercular sputum, and has 
had more or less process. He has been kept in a room of the 
phthisical hospital, Ward P, which was kept for the best 
cases, the cases most amenable to treatment; he was kept in 
a private room. I have not brought a weight chart of 
Crowley; I have brought a weight chart of MeWatt and I 
would like to show this to the committee. 

Q. While you are looking for that I would like to ask 
you whether you think that both of those men were benefited 
by the treatment they received at Long Island? Did you 
attribute any improvement to the treatment they received at 
Long Island ? 

A. I think that Mr. Crowley undoubtedly improved by 
reason of the treatment which he received at Long Island — 
certainly our records show it. The testimony of men, the 
testimony of house officers to me when I went there, certainly 
show that Mr. Crowley was suffering from the effects, more 
or less, of the process in his lungs; that he showed no evi- 
dence of active tuberculosis during my stay I can also assert. 
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In regard to William McWatt, to my knowledge on one or 
two occasions, during the later winter and early spring, he 
twice went to be examined for the Rutland Sanitarium, and 
wus refused admission there on account of his condition, that 
he was not looked upon as a suitable case. Since then 
McWatt has been admitted there, and I would lke to pre- 
sent a weight chart that dates back from 31st of December, 
1902, until the last weighing on the 8th of July, 1903, and 
on this weight chart the weighings were at indefinite periods, 
at the outset being one month, and there are several weekly 
weighings here. 

The CHAIRMAN.-— Has that record been kept from time to 
time ? 

The Witrness.— No. This is the original weight chart. 
If I may show that. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Yes. 

The Witnsss. — If I may explain it I will do so. This 
is the weight on May 31. The weight was 185 pounds. On 
the next weighing, on the 25d of June, the weight was 1184 
pounds. Give him the benefit of the half pound, and during’ 
that time he had two weeks’ leave of absence and his weight 
fell to that degree. On the 8th of July his weight had risen 
from 1182 pounds to 126 pounds, and since then he has been 
sent out to Rutland. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Dr. Cox, I want to ask youa few 
general questions. Tirst, in regard to classification at Long 
Island. Do you think that the classification of patients at 
Long Island is as complete as possible under existing 
circumstances ? 

A. Under the existing circumstances classification in the 
hospital is as complete as I could make it. 

Q. In regard to:the number of deaths yearly, could you 
say what was the number of deaths last year? 

A. The number of deaths for the year ending on the Ist 
of February last was 225. 

(). In regard to autopsies, do you consider that autopsies 
are for the benefit of patients ? 

A. <Autopsies must be of benefit to patients. They 
form the, if you might call it, part of the unwritten law of 
medicine, the unwritten teaching. I say that because 
pathology until recent years has been a study that has not 
been thoroughly gone into, and it is only in recent years that 
pathology has formed any considerable part of the study of 
medicine. It is a department by itself, and it is the only 
sure way to find the cause of disease; that the cause of disease 
should be found insures an intelligent method of treatment. 
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It is a means of education of physicians both in regard to 
diagnosis and treatment, and must undoubtedly bring benefit 
to patients, for a physician’s main object is to cure disease, 
and in the curing of disease we may divide that into 
complete cure or into benefit, and as the physician is better 
informed so is he better enabled to either cure or to remedy 
disease, and to relieve suffering. When that is taken in 
mind, that pathology gives to the medical man this amount 
of knowledge, it is a position that cannot be held to deny 
that the patients are benefited, because the treatment is for 
the benefit of the patient, for we know better how to treat 
the disease because we know more of the disease. If we 
know more of the disease certainly our patients are going to 
get the benefit, and they will have the benefit of the 
physician’s knowledge... The question may be asked at once, 
How soon is this benefit to come? That is of minor im- 
portance. The principle is the thing that we defend. Its 
application to each and every case may not in itself be well 
defined. Itis a matter, as I say, of most secondary importance. 
The application of this principle is the thing that we wish to 
establish, and I think it is a principle which, to deny, one 
certainly takes upon himself a very serious responsibility, 
and a position which cannot be held. 

Q. I should like to ask you the question whether you 
consider a pathological laboratory directly a benefit to the 
patient at Long Island ? 

A. In so much as a pathological laboratory furnishes the 
means for the study of pathology, we have our question 
back to our former assertion. That simply affords means to 
the physician, to the pathologist, and it simply adds to our 
underlying principle, and in so much as the study of path- 
ology itself in the abstract is of benefit to the physician in 
making him a better physician and in giving him more 
knowledge in regard to disease and the treatment of disease, 
so the establishment of a means of obtaining that knowledge 
must in the same way be of advantage to the patient, as the 
study of pathology is. It simply affords a means for the 
study of pathological knowledge, and adds to the physician’s 
knowledge. 

Q. I would like to ask you whether any dissections are 
performed at Long Island ? 

A. Dissection at Long Island is something I have never 
seen, and I have been there for some time. I can state abso- 
lutely that when I was there as house officer no dissections 
were made, when I was there as first medical officer no dis- 
sections were made, and since the 1st of July none have been 
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made. I don’t know whether I make that clear. I have 
been there, as I state, as house officer, and during that time 
no dissections occurred, while there as first medical officer 
since the Ist of January no dissections occurred, and since 
the Ist of July, holding a different position, I can state that 
no dissections occurred. 

Q. You have been there in three different capacities, as 
you have stated. Do you find the population at Long Island 
is more or less feeble than formerly? 

A. As I recall it ina general way from the time I was 
house officer in 1900, the population then contained a cer- 

tain proportion of able-bodied men and women, and that has 

been steadily growing less, until at the present time the num- 
bers of able-bodied persons there are very small. ‘That is 
brought to the attention of a man in his different capacities, 
and in proportion as he occupies a position of administration 
or simply a position of observation. In either position it has 
been my experience to find that the population has been 
steadily becoming more feeble, that is, that there are less 
able-bodied people going to Long Island than there were. I 
find that the number of able-bodied people at Long Island is 
steadily decreasing. It has steadily decreased since I was 
house officer in 1900, steadily decreased. 

@. I would like to ask you whether you consider an 
operating-room essential to such an institution as Long 
Island ? 

A. I do consider it essential to such an institution as 
Long Island. ‘There was an operating-room at Long Island, 
that is, there was a room in which operations were done. 
To say that it was at all proper that operations should be done 
there I would hesitate. To say that it was permissible, yes ; it 
was permissible to a certain extent, but a certain amount of 
risk in the major operations, laparotomy, for instance, a certain 
amount of risk was entailed in every case. I will try to 
make that clear. In that operating-room the floor was a 
floor which could not be kept clean. The room was small 
and required very careful cleaning, and when I say cleaning 
I mean surgical cleanliness, and I might say that to my mind 
absolute surgical cleanliness was not obtainable in that room, 
as it was situated when I went there as house officer. I 
was very much disappointed when I went there as house 
officer to find that they had such a poor operating-room, for 
as a student I had seen nothing but the best operating-rooms 
in the City Hospital and in the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, more especially in the City Hospital, for there they 
have their new operating-rooms which were aseptic and were 
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modern, I had expected when I went to Long Island to find 
something of the same type. As I say, I was rather disap- 
pointed, and the operating-room was used with a good deal 
of caution, and was a room in which I myself would rather - 
hesitate to become subject to operation. I feel that it was 
an absolute necessity to establish an operating-room that was 
safe to operate in. I feel that the moral obligation entailed 
upon the management of the hospital in regard to operations 
is to furnish a room and apparatus which will insure safety 
to the patient, be that in a private institution, be that in a 
hospital for acute diseases, or be that in an almshouse 
hospital. 

Q. Did you consider that the cost of installing that 
operating-room was excessive ? 

A. I beg pardon? 

Q. Did you consider that the cost of installing and fur- 
nishing that operating-room was excessive ? 

A. Dr. Hartwell has told me in the construction of that 
operating-room the items of cost— though I cannot give the 
absolute figures — I wish to say in general terms that that 
operating-room and the new equipments there figured up in 
the vicinity of twenty-two or twenty-three hundred dollars, 
and I would look upon that as a very reasonable figure for 
such an operating-room as we have. 

Q. In regard to.the medical records, do you consider the 
keeping of medical records of benefit in the hospital ? 

A.- Your hospital amounts to very little unless good 
records are kept. A hospital is not the place for the storing 
of sick people. That is not a hospital. Those people that 
are stored there, who are sick, need attendance, attendance 
means nursing and means physicians, and to stop there and 
say we have a hospital because we have a lot of sick people 
and we have a building wherein to place those people, we have 
nurses to care for them and physicians to prescribe for them, to 
say we have a hospital — yes, you have a hospital, but it is in- 
complete, for a man’s knowledge of disease is a measure of his 
efficiency in the treatment of disease. And every item that 
will add to his knowledge, be that a study of pathology, be that 
a study of bacteriology, be that a study of special branches 
of medicine, be it what it may, if it adds to his knowledge as 
a physician, it adds to his ability to treat patients, and it adds 
to the efficiency of the work which the patient may receive 
from that physician. But there is another item which comes 
in, and a part of a special medical knowledge to be derived 
in a hospital is found in the records kept there, be they med- 
ical records or be they surgical records of operations, be they 
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records of bacteriological examination or pathological exam- 
ination. In general the records of the medical and surgical 
departments and of the pathological department — the patho- 
logical department, including the record of examinations of 
secretions of the body, special examinations of secretions from 
different parts of the body, be they from the living or from 
the dead, and the special examinations of micro-organisms 
and the examinations of the secretions of the body are both 
microscopical and chemical. I say that that forms in any 
hospital a great source of information, and a man in a _ hos- 
pital in the study of his cases takes into consideration the 
special case at hand and the history of that case, and in the 
consideration of the diseases which persons do have therein 
may he the clue or the connection from one disease to 
another. If the only source of that information is derived 
simply from the patient in his indefinite terms that he had a 
certain disease at acertain time, if you cannot derive from 
that patient’s own statement symptoms suflicient for yourself 
to make a diagnosis, that statement from a patient is of no 
use. If you can refer to hospital records and find out what 
that man had and what disease he suffered from five, ten or 
fifteen years ago, you have added to your knowledge © 
of his case invaluable testimony. We derive that 
testimony from several sources. If a man or a patient 
comes to our hospital and tells ts that he has been in the 
City Hospital five, ten or fifteen years ago, and while there 
was treated for a certain disease, or if he tells us that he was 
in the Massachusetts General Hospital, or in fact if he tells 
us where he was, no matter what hospital it was, then we 
send out at once an investigation blank to that hospital ask- 
ing them to give us a record of his treatment and of his 
disease at that hospital. That is derived simply from the 
hospital records of that special hospital. And they are of so 
much value that we send out and we have sent to us from 
other hospitals statements similar to those we send out, 
simply inquiring what a person was treated for at a certain 
hospital at a certain time. I say there is one phase of the 
question, that it enables us to intelligently treat our cases, 
and we, in turn, depend upon the medical records of other 
institutions, and other institutions in turn depend upon our 
records. Incidentally it gives prestige to our hospital to be 
able to give records to any institution. I have been in insti- 
tutions where I simply have had to write and say we have 
no record, simply a medical record was not kept, and it was 
with great feeling, if I may so term it, it was with a feeling 
of wounded pride,.if I might say so, that I had to write that 
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we had no record. All we can say in such a case is, “ Ad- 
mitted to our hospital and discharged,” and for any hospital 
to say that a patient was admitted at such a date and dis- 
charged on a certain day and that the doctor’s diagnosis 
was so and so, without any further description of that 
patient is admitting that your hospital is not fully equipped, 
and that the work done in that hospital is not up to the 
standard set by other hospitals and that you are not able 
to give such records as you would expect from other 
hospitals. I may have spoken at some length on this 
question of records and on their importance. I can 
say that when I went to Long Island as house officer the 
records were written by house officers, written in a book, and 
this record entailed a great deal of work, and night work, 
and it was the duty of the house officer to spend several 
hours in doing that work, and I have spent several hours 
every night. I have written there for four or five hours at 
night. I could not do my record work at any time less than 
two hours at night and keep up my records in the book of 
hospital patients. That kept me from doing other work which 
I wanted to followup. Atthat time I was doing some special 
work, special studying for my own liking, because I had 
special liking and preference for pathology, and I could not 
spend the time I desired in doing that work, I mean I could 
not spend all the time that I desired. ‘This pathological 
work which I specially desired I had to pass over until later 
on, and the record work took up a great deal of my time. 
At the present time the house men are given more time to do 
special work in the study of their cases, and the record work 
is taken up now not by the house officer writing — manual 
labor in writing several hours a day — but is done by the 
stenographer. The records are done by a stenographer and 
form a special and very valuable parcel of a_ hospital’s 
property, for they are done on a uniform sheet and written 
in an intelligent way easily read, and not kept in the multi- 
tudinous handwritings of different house officers. That is 
not their only value, for they are not only more complete, for 
the house officer can give more time and attention to the de- 
scription of cases in these records, and can give more complete 
record notes than if he were dependent upon his own time and 
labor, and in that way hospital records have grown at Long 
Island until at the present time we look upon the hospital 
records as no small and unimportant part of our work. We put 
our records, and those records include not only the hospital or 
medical records, but also records of our special departments, 
be they either the eye and ear department, as we may have it 
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established and expect to have it, or our pathological depart- 
ment, and our pathological records are in themselves a great 
item to the knowledge of our physicians, and because of such 
they are of use in the intelligent treatment of our patients. 
~Q. Do you consider it a benefit to the patients to have 
those records kept in case they recur to the hospital, in case 
patients return to the hospital ? 

A. I thought I had included that item, because of the 
existence of those records, that it insured the intelligent 
treatment of our cases; intelligent treatment in this way, 
that we could at once refer to our records and find there any 
point in a man’s former case when he had been treated at our 
hospital. We have many readmissions at our Long Island 
Hospital among our patients. They come to us many times, 
and during the course of the stay at the island they go out 
cured or relieved of disease, and return again, and if there is 
a change in the management of the hospital those cases 
become not strictly a new case ora new field for a man to 
work upon and to study and diagnose and treat, but he 
returns at once to the record and finds there testimony of 
other physicians, and finds clearly set out the treatment and 
description of the disease and examination of the patient as 
before, probably three or four years previous. 

Q. In regard to the training school for nurses at Long 
Island. Do you consider that a direct benefit to the patients 
also ? 

A. If we have a hospital, as I said before, a hospital 
is not simply a place in which to place sick people. 
There are other items that arise at once, the 
moment we consider the question of a sick person. 
There are several notes that comprise that idea and one is as 
to the proper treatment, and the necessity should at once 
arise from the idea of a sick person. It involves in the first ~ 
place a hospital — and a hospital, as I wish to say, and I can- 
not say it too many times, is not simply a place to store sick 
people in. There are other items, of medical-attendance and 
the item of nursing. The idea of nursing opens up the 
question of who and how. ‘The question is, who shall nurse? 
The answer is, those who know how to nurse, and a 
person to nurse intelligently must have some knowledge of 
it, and who shall that be? They can be either trained 
nurses or nurses in training, the distinction being that a 
trained nurse is one who has had a certain amount of train- 
ing in a training school. Shall it be one who has been 
trained at another training school or one who is receiving 
instruction at that present place from the patients, they 
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being the subject matter for study, the patients of whom she 
takes care? ‘The question is open whether or not a training 
school is a benefit. I think it cannot be denied but that it is 
a benefit. The question is: Is a training school the best 
method of nursing patients, or is it better to have nurses who 
have spent considerable time in training and who are known 
as trained nurses—is it better to have them in the care of the 
sick? ‘To my mind the best results would be obtained from 
a nurse in peng, The question at once arises, Why do 
you feel that way? In the first place, if you maintain a 
training school you get an equal and an even degree of nurs- 
ing. That is, 1 mean by that that if you would bring into 
your hospital twenty nurses that graduated from twenty dif- 
ferent schools showing twenty different ideas of nursing, com- 
ing in under a common head, or else you could not run a hos- 
pital, for you must have acommon head if you wish to have a 
hospital, you must have a common head. for the training of 
nurses or care of patients — and if you could bring in twenty 
nurses and place them under a common head they must 
do work under the direction of that common head. I 
mean by that, that if they do not, your work is not uniform, 
and system in work cannot be regulated. On that idea alone 
I think that a training school shows that a uniform system 
of work is established, that patients are treated alike, and if 
we did not have a training school we would have to manage 
nurses of several ideas ; that those nurses would be constantly 
changing, for nurses who graduate from other hospitals 
and are trained nurses do not like to put themselves under 
the direction of a head nurse in a ward, but like to be head 
nurses themselves. Unless we have that system in a ward, 
unless we have somebody responsible for a ward our general 
work cannot go on. Our work must have one superintend- 
ent nurse and there must be some one in charge in each ward. 
To put a working force in each ward of trained nurses, each 
nurse being of equal standing, would not be a good working 
basis, and they would feel that each nurse working there 
knew as much as the other nurse, and it would open the 
possibility of opening up a type of work there that would 
not be in strict uniformity, would be apparent, and it would 
not be, as far as I can see, a practical way of nursing in hos- 
pitals. . A training school, on the contrary, takes in nurses or 
young ladies who have had —some of them have had — 
experience in nursing, but the majority of whom have not 
had. They come there with the desire to study nursing. 
There is something for them. ‘Their ambition is to be a 
nurse, and there is something at stake for them, and they 
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feel that they are to become nurses simply by hard work. 
Their efforts are simply to learn. The other nurse — 
the trained nurse — has already learned and her effort 
is simply to do her work. The student nurse is constantly 
trying to learn, knowing that her diploma depends on the 
work done at the hospital. by her, and she is working under the 
supervision of a trained nurse, she is working under the 
guidance of the house officer and of the first medical officer, 
and under the direction and instruction of the visiting medi- 
eal staff and under the direction of the superintendent of 
nurses, who also is a trained nurse, and has had experience 
in teaching and in the care of the sick, and so the student 
nurse has an ambition to learn and to do her best. In that 
way the better work is obtained from that nurse in training 
than would be obtained from a nurse who is a graduate of 
some training school who is put into a similar place under 
the same condition.’ Feeling as I do in that way, I should 
say that a training school for nurses would offer a better 
means and better nursing for the patients than would the 
employment of trained nurses placed in the same position 
that the nurses in training are placed in. We have to admit, 
first, that a hospital must have a head, it must have some- 
body to guide it, and that each and every ward must have 
somebody responsible. That principle admitted, you will get 
better work from nurses in training than you would if you 
placed in their position nurses who had been trained. ~ 

(. Have you anything to say in regard to the general 
principles of conducting the Long Island institution? I sup- 
pose you have. 

A. The general principles of that institution are several. 
I have felt that they were derived from several sources. The 
principles, I think, are that a sufficient working force should 
be established. That is essential to any institution, and 
that brings up the item of the administration of affairs 
in any capacity whatsoever. ‘’o administer to any one, 
first we must have some one _ present, and _ that 
brings up the item of admission of those patients. We 
should have sufficient force in our admission office, which I 
believe in this special case is our registration office, for there, 
I believe, patients first come. We should have sufficient 
people to administer to ourinmates once they arrive. We 
should be guided by the type of man or woman which is 
received, whether they be young and able-bodied or old and 
infirm, and they should in a measure be separated. Further 
than that, there is the amount of work that ought to be done 
on the island, and that is not an unimportant factor in the 
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administration of island affairs or work. If we should send to 
Long Island six or seven hundred people, and should tell them 
that they are going there as patients in a hospital, or as in- 
mates, if I may use that word, in the hospital — if they were 
going there and all they had to do was simply to sit about 
and be served with a certain amount of food every day, and 
that that is all they had to do, I think that it would be a 
most expensive institution, and to foster laziness in anybody 
I think, is a very poor thing todo. I think it is a very great 
mistake. I feel that those people who areable to work 
should work, and we must have sufficient examination to 
determine whether or not they are able to work. If they are 
able to work I feel that they should work, and I feel that 
in such an institution it ought to be a duty to work; that it 
should not be left to the discretion of a person whether he 
would work or not. In plain terms I believe that on those 
people who are able to work the duty to work should be 
enforced. Further than that, the people in the institution — 
speaking strictly in regard to the institution building, irre- 
spective of the hospital, there I feel that there should be some 
distinction between those people who are up and able to be 
about and those who are infirm and who are there because of 
their infirmity, who are sent there because of old age 
and infirmity ; and I say, distinguishing those from those who 
are there not because of their infirmity, but because of their _ 
resources, that they are not self-supporting, there should be — 
some distinction between those, and that distinction between 
those who are at an institution similar to Long Island 
because 6f their infirmity caused by sickness or old age form 
one factor. Those who are sent there because of lack of 
resources, and this lack of resources comes from several 
causes —I mean those that are unsupporting —they are 
unsupporting because of old age and possibly attending weak- 
ness, that they cannot support themselves or that they have 
no constituent and friends who would support them, and the 
distinction in such an institution as Long Island is very, 
very slight, and the gradation from the man who goes to 
Long Island or who is there as an inmate because he is 
infirm and the man who comes there because of lack of 
resources — the gradation from one to the other is practically 
only a step, and from day to day they are more or less inter- 
changeable. In this way, that the man who is there from 
lack of resources is in a measure either infirm or unable to 
support himself, and that man may have friends to support 
him or may not, or if he has friends they may or may not 
support him. If he has none to support him then he must 
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go to Long Island, and he is there, I say, because of his 
infirmity, because he is infirm, because he is unable to 
support himself; that man—to come to the close — who 
is at Long Island because he is infirm from sickness is but 
a step from the other class, and from day to day he steps 
from one class into the other. The man who is at Long 
Island infirm from sickness is a hospital patient, or because 
his degree of infirmity is not sufficient he is in the institution 
at Long Island, and he constitutes, strictly speaking, the hos- 
pital patient, the other man constitutes the inmate of the insti- 
tution, and the distinction from one tothe other is very, very 
slight, and the inmate of the institution, being a man who 
cannot support himself or for reasons I have stated is on 
the books temporarily or permanently——a man_ who _ is 
there because he cannot support himself — and the perma- 
nently sick or infirm. ‘The distinction then between the 
hospital men is very slight, and they merge one into the 
other. It is very hard to draw a great distinction between 
them, and that because, at the present time, of the absence 
of the able-bodied people, and because of the great prevalence 
or predominance of the infirm. Another principle in the 
guidance of such an institution as Long Island is to the 
moral side of such an institution, the moral enlightenment of 
such people. In a certain sense they must have a certain 
_amount of amusement, and such things I have seen provided 
“for them at Long Island. They certainly have amusements 
to their own liking and amusements of their own preferment, 
if I may use such a word. ‘They amuse themselves, some by 
games in their smoking rooms and about the wards. There 
is a certain amount of amusement, if I may call it amuse- 
ment —it certainly is in many cases — the benefits derived 
from the library, and, further than that, entertainments pro- 
vided by the institution. Ina great measure those are enjoyed 
by the patients, and by patients I do not mean strictly hospital 
patients, but people of our institution. Further than that a 
certain definite principle I should think would guide us of 
having a hospital for necessarily sick people or infirm 
people, and, as I say, when you bring up the idea of a 
hospital that brings to it a congregation of several things. 
The extension of that word hospital is not hmited, as I 
say, to a collection of sick people. There are several 
notes that come in under that word. That brings in a 
simple reference to this as more or less of a principle, 
because from that a certain definite line emanates or is 
directed from that source. I wish to speak of the visiting 
staff of physicians, for here undoubtedly comes the best care 
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of our hospitals, that is, I mean the best ideas for the 
management, for this visiting staff are men who are sure to 
give us the best ideas of the best medical work not only in 
Boston but in other cities. They are men who, as we are 
fortunate enough to have at Long Island, are men of promi- 
nence. ‘They are men who are prominent.in teaching. ‘They 
have to be well acquainted with the latest topics in medicine 
and surgery, and in fact in the whole medical world, and 
they form an invaluable guide for our hospital. And lastly — 
if I may conclude, and here I must say in closing, as I did 
in the beginning, which I did not fully cover in my few 
words — the working force. The working force in our institu- 
tion should be sufficient in number and should be efficient, 
and that should be obtained, if not by moderate means, and 
I mean by that—by moderate means, if not by ordinary 
means — that we should offer inducements to the better class 
of employees to come to us. One of the reasons why — I 
think that one of the reasons of some dissatisfaction which I 
have seen myself as house officer and latterly since the Ist 
of January, is because of the type of officer which we have 
had to employ. If we could employ a man who could com- 
mand a better salary I think we would get a better piece of 
work done by that man, and such an institution entails the 
employment of salaried officers who are efficient, and that 
may mean in many cases an expenditure of more money for 
better men. Those, briefly, I think, are the general prin- 
ciples on which the hospital and the institution have been 
and is now established and is working, 

Q. Do you know whether any recommendations of this 
nature were made by a previous investigating committee of 
the city government? 

A. I feel that — 

The CHAIRMAN. —I don’t think, doctor, you ought to 
answer that question. I think that is unnecessary, Mrs. 
Lincoln. 

Mrs. Lrncoun. — Except that we tried to comply with 
their wishes. 

(. Do you think then that we have proceeded along 
enlightened lines in carrying out this policy ? 

A. Ishould rather, as being a part of the working depart- 
ment of the island, I should rather say we were proceeding 
along the lines of enlightened policy. 

Fae | should like to ask you in regard to the reading-room 
in the men’s building. 

The CHAIRMAN.— Please make the next few speeches 
shorter. 
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The Wrirnegss. — I beg pardon. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The time is getting pretty late. 

Q. Is the reading-room enjoyed by the inmates ? 

A. Judging from the number of men who go there I 
should say it was. 

Q. I didn’t hear the answer. 

A. I should say that judging from the number of men 
inmates present there, I should judge that they enjoyed it. 

Q@. In regard to the keeping of the stock book, concerning 
which there has been some question, do you find it a con- 
venience to have it kept in the office ? 

A. It is a vonvenience to the superintendent if he has it 
there, for he has it at his hand; it is a book to which he can 
refer without going to the store, and get a fairly good work- 
ing idea of the amount of stock on hand. You meant the 
institution stock book that was kept in the office, where it is 
now ? 

@. Yes. I think my final question for to-night, and 
which finishes my direct examination, is whether or not there 
is anything I have omitted in regard to which you would 
like to testify ? 

A. If I may be allowed, I would like to refer to three 
cases that were referred to by the witnesses, the cases of 
Morris Horn and James Murray, and one other case that 
has just passed my memory, who were suffering from a con- 
tagious state of syphilis and had been shaved, or there had 
been people shaved directly after they had been shaved. I 
think I answered in regard to Morris Horn, in regard to 
Murray and that other man. I would like to state that they 
were not suffering from syphilis. They didn’t have it. 
That is an item that came out in the testimony of George 
Galvin. Those didn’t have syphilis. I think I have an- 
swered all. 

(). I will trespass on the kindness of the committee for 
just one more question. You have been employed in three 
capacities in the Long Island Institution since you were first 
employed there; has the condition of that institution im- 
proved ? . 

A. I certainly would say that the condition of the insti- 
tution — 

(). JI mean the almshouse and institution. 

A. The both institutions, men’s and women’s dormitory 
and the hospital, have improved perceptibly. 

Mrs. Lincouin. — I think that is all. 


(Adjourned at 6.45 till Friday, August 28). 


TWENTIETH HEARING. 


MoRNING SESSION, 11 0’CLOcK, 
FRIDAY, August 28, 1903. 

Alderman Bresnahan presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The meeting will please come to order. 
Mrs. Lincoln, have you any witnesses this morning? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Mr. Chairman, I would like to present 
an affidavit from Dr. Frank Whipple Snow, who, having been 
duly sworn, makes the accompanying statement with regard 
to the case of George Galvin, whose arm he treated. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Who is Dr. Frank Whipple Snow? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — Formerly house officer at Long Island. 

The CHAIRMAN. — At the time that Mr. Galvin received 
his iujury ? 

Mrs. LincoLtn. — The first doctor who dressed his arm. 
This is the statement of Dr. Snow. . 

The CHAIRMAN. — Where is Dr. Snow located at the 
present time ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — At North Haven, Me. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What are his duties there ? 

Mrs. LfNcoun. — Practicing physician, I think. 

The CHAIRMAN.— Do you know the reason he cannot 
come to Boston? 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — Yes; his duties are at North Haven, 
where he is working with some other physician. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If there is no objection on the part of 
the committee, we will accept the affidavit and consider it. 

Mr. Doppins.— The doctor has been here, has he not, 
since the investigation opened ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — No, sir; he never has been here since 
the investigation opened. - 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Dobbins, the matter is now in the 
hands of the committee. 

Mrs. Lincoutn.—I would like to make a- statement — 
from my own knowledge he has not been in Boston, and 
from the testimony of friends I know he has been in North 
Haven. 

The CHAIRMAN.— When we finished Wednesday, Dr. 
Cox was on the stand, and I do not know'that Mr. Dobbins 
or any members of the committee had any opportunity to 
interrogate him. 

1607 
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Mrs. LincoLtn.—I was gomg to put Dr. Cox on later, 
but I would now like to have Dr. Locke testify. He is not 
living in Boston now, and it seems to me that as we have 
done the same thing before, if you will kindly be willing to 
let us hear from Dr. Locke first, as I have only a few 
questions to ask him, it will be of great convenience. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Whose convenience will it be, Dr. 
Locke’s, the trustees’ or the committee’s ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I would like to put it, the convenience 
of all concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. —It is not a convenience to us. I 
thought Dr. Cox was going on this morning for the purpose 
of allowing Mr. Dobbins and the committee to ask him a 
few questions. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — These questions of mine are few, and 
will take only a short time. 

The CHAIRMAN. —If Dr. Locke strings out his answers 
as Dr. Cox did yesterday, he would not get through with 
even three questions. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I have only a little to ask him. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You may not have many questions, 
but there is no way of knowing how long it will take. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I have been to some trouble to secure 
many of my witnesses, and Dr. Locke is one of them; but I 
can assure you that, as far as my side is concerned, I shall be 
very brief, and it will be a great convenience to me, as I 
have been trying for a month to get Dr. Locke. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What I want to do is this: If the 
committee thinks it can get through with Dr. Cox in a short 
time, we will finish the matter up on that line. 

(After consultation between Mrs. Lincoln and the Chair it 
was decided that Dr. Locke should be called.) 


Dr. E. A. LockE — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lincouy.) Dr. Locke, will you please 
state your name? 
Edward Allen Locke. 
And your profession is what ? 
Physician. 
Where are you employed? 
I practice in the Back Bay, Boston. 
Are you connected with any hospital ? 
I am visiting physician to the out-patient department 
of the City Hospital. 
Q. Are you a member of the Long Island staff ? 
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Aled dah 

@. Were you ever at Long Island in any other capacity ? 

A. I was there in the summer of 1900 for two months 
under special appointment as pathological house officer. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What did you say, doctor — you were 
there as what? 

Mrs. LIncoLn. — As special pathological house officer at 
Long Island. 

The Witness. — For two months. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoln.) What was your special study ? 

A. Iwas especially interested in blood work, in pathol- 
ogy, autopsies, etc. 

@. Do you believe in the importance of the training 
school at Long Island ? 

Ax; Iedo: 

@. Do you believe in the value of autopsies ? 

A. Most decidedly. 

Q. Do you believe in having a medical man for superin- 
tendent of an institution lke that at Long Island? 

A. Yes, I do. 

@. What kind of cases did you have the care of at Long 
Island ? 

A. Strictly the medical cases. 

Q. About how many? 

A. Nearly two hundred. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What kind of cases? 

The Witness. — Medical cases strictly, exclusive of 
nervous diseases. 

The CHATRMAN. — Don’t you consider them medical ? 

The Witness. — They come under the charge of Dr. 
Taylor. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Under whose immediate super- 
vision do you work ? 
Under Dr. Minot, my senior officer. 
In regard to these cases, are they chronic or curable? 
The large majority of them are chronic cases. 
Can these cases be retained in other hospitals ? 
The majority of them would not be. 
Do you think from your observation of the hospital 
that ‘increased accommodations are needed there ? 

A. Yes, I do, Mrs. Lincoln, decidedly. 

(. Has the staff recommended such increased accommo- 
dations ? 

A. Since I have been a member we have not recom- 
mended it as a staff, but personally and individually we have 
repeatedly brought it before the members of the board. 
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Q. Do you believe in a hospital for chronic diseases ? 

As, Sr ado: 

Mrs. LIncoun. — I think that is all; the members of the 
committee may wish to ask you some questions. 

The CHAIRMAN.— Are there any questions by the 
members of the committee? 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) What school did you 
graduate from? 

A. From the Harvard Medical School. 

. How long ago? 

A. I graduated in 1901. 

@. Have you had any experience outside of the Boston 
City Hospital and Long Island Hospital work? 

A. I was house officer at the Massachusetts General. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLANn.) Will you please specify some 
cases that you call strictly medical cases, and that came 
under your direct charge ? 

A. Of course that term would include all phthisis cases 
and cases like syphilis, chronic joint cases, some of them 
acute articular rheumatism, typhoid, pneumonia and gastro- 
intestinal things in fever. 

@. Are some of those chronic joint cases the result of 
nervous diseases ? 

AZoS Yes) 

Q. You said you didn’t have anything to do with nervous 
diseases ? 

AN O8ir. 

@. Now you say you do. 

A. I said some chronic joint diseases, we have. 

Q. What are your duties in regard to the pathological 
part of the institution ? 

A. I have no duties associated with the pathological 
department. 

The CHAIRMAN. — He said he was special pathological 
house officer for two months. 

The Wityess. — That was in 1900. 

‘Q. (By Alderman NouAn.) What were your duties 
then when there ? : 

A. Idid most of the autopsies, at least assisted in most 
of them, and made examinations of various things, like 
blood, sputum, special laboratory methods. — 

Q. Was Dr. Magrath there then? 


A. Y 6s,: sir. 
Q. And your superior? 
A. Yes, sir. 


(. You performed most of the autopsies ? 
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I assisted in most of them. 
Did you receive any pay then? 
No, sir. 
No? 
No, sir. 
You were just studying then? 
Now I am visiting physician. 
A member of the staff ? 
Yes, sir. 
You say you are working under Dr. Minot? 
He is my superior on the staff. 
Is Dr. Minot a pathologist? 
No, sir. 
What is his particular line of work ? 
He is interested in internal medicine. He is the 
senior visiting physician and I am assistant. 
How long have you been down there? 
I was appointed in July of last year. 
1902. How long since you have been down there? 
A. The second assistant visiting physician has been 
making visits this summer, so I have not been there since 
the Ist of June. 
@. How long before that were you there ? 
A. I was there fairly regularly twice a week. 
Q. Every week? 
A. ‘Twice a week usually. 
The CHAIRMAN. — Are there are any other questions by 
members of the committee ? 
Q. (By the: CHATRMAN.) You say you were special 
pathological house officer for two months? 
Ao Ses Sil. 
How many are there? 
At the present time ? 
Well, when you were there ? 
There were two of us. 
Who was the other ? 
Dr. Cunningham. 
How long did you serve ? 
I was there about two months. 
How long was he there? 
The same time. 
During that time did you receive any pay ? 
No, sir. 
Were you attending Harvard at that time? 
Yes, sir. 
That was in 1901 ? 
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A. That was in 1900. 

(). The year before you graduated from Harvard ? 

A. It was the summer of my third year. 

(). You were assistant to Dr. Magrath were you? 

As: esa sir. 

@. Did you perform autopsies down there during that 


A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know whether anybody was there in the 
place you occupied before you went there ? 

A. Not that I know of —I don’t know. 

Q@. Do you know whether or not anyone took your place 
after you left? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Do you know whether anyone took Dr. Cunningham’s 
place ? 

A. I think not. 

@. So you and Mr. Cunningham were practically stu- 
dents down there, studying under Dr. Magrath, finishing 
your course ? 

A. It came in the nature of study, of course, but largely 
of the nature of service to the hospital. 

Q@. So he was busy and needed you two men just about 
that time, while he has needed nobody since ? 

A. Icannot say about that. 

Q@. So he was busy enough to employ two assistant path- 
ological house officers at that time, while he has not needed 
any since or before. It does not seem to be a standard office 
occupied by anybody down there ? 

A. I have no reason to believe that he was any more 
busy then. 

Q. You stayed there two months, helping to perform 
autopsies, etc., and after that you came away, continued 
your studies, and graduated from Harvard in 1901? 

As ~-Y es,’ sir. 

@. Did you receive any pay ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Was there any reason why you should go down there 
and put in two months without pay ? 

A. Yes, sir; I think so, because it was of sufficient 
advantage to me in the way of experience in pathological 
and clinical work. 

Q@. Of value to you; so that you went down there more 
to learn something than anything else ? 

A. That was my motive. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any other questions by. any 
members of the committee ? 
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Q. (By Alderman Nonan.) Doctor, in reply to Mrs. 
Lincoln, you said the majority of cases down there were 
chronic cases ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were you referring to tuberculosis patients ? 

A. A large portion of the phthisis cases we get there are 
chronic, but there are a certain number of cases that might 
be grouped under the head of acute diseases. 

(). What proportion ? . 

A. Very small. Iam unable to say what proportion. 

Q. You say a large number of them had been refused 
admission to other hospitals, and would not be admitted 
there ? 

- A. I don’t say refused, but think they probably would be. 

@. Not admitted ? 

AsG~-Y 6s sit: 

@. <A large proportion are incurable cases — pronounced 
incurable ? 

A. I should hardly say a large proportion, but the 
majority of them at least. 

@. But those cases admitted as chronic and refused 
admission to other hospitals, of what benefit would the work 
of the pathological department be to them? 

A. I think the benefit is very largely of a general nature 
in giving us a Clear idea of the exact condition of those 
chronic cases, and enabling us to make more intelligent 
diagnoses and treatment. 

Q. In the future? 

Ail SY C8; AIT 

Q. Of what benefit to the patients there at the time ? 

A. I think it is often of the greatest benefit. We often 
have a group of cases that we do not understand, and one case 
autopsied may throw light on the other members of that group. 

(). I mean cases admitted to be incurable. The testi- 
mony goes to show here that at the present time a large 
majority are incurable cases. I am trying to get at whether 
the work of the pathological department is of benefit to 
them, or intended to give knowledge that may be of benefit 
to others not so far gone in acute disease. 

A. We never have had any classification of that sort, as 
being incurable or curable; we never think of that. 

Q. You never classified acute and chronic cases down 
there — you never think of a case being incurable? 

A. You may think it, but we treat it for the symptoms of 
the general condition, whether acutely sick or chronic; we 
never think whether the patient is acutely sick or chronic. 
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Q. What did youthink of those cases not admitted in 
other hospitals; what reason have they for not admitting 
them ? 

A. I am unable to answer that. I suppose they felt 
because the large hospitals in town are crowded with acute 
cases it seems much better to treat acute cases there than 
take in chronic vases. 

@. Haven’t there been cases sent from those hospitals to 
Long Island ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For what reason ? ; 

A. I don’t know that I can answer that. What few 
cases I had sent were because we had kept them a long while 
and I thought we could not absolutely cure them; but they 
were sent there for alleviation of the symptoms. 

@. Alleviation, not cure? 

A. That was my personal motive. I don’t know what 
the motive in general would be. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Doctor, you said you were 
on the island for two months as special pathological house 
officer and that was during 1900, and since then you have 
graduated from Harvard in 1901, and now I understand , 
you are a member of the visiting medical staff, are you 
not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it customary to elect from that visiting medical 
staff men who are only one year out of the medical school, 
or two years? 

A. I cannot answer that question; I do not know. 

Q. Itis a fact that you only graduated from Harvard in 
1901, and you are a member of the visiting medical staff at 
Long Island ? 

Pose ¥-68, B17: 

Q. How long have you been there? 

A. A little over a year, I think. 

Q. So that you were only one year graduated when you 
were connected with the medical staff as a member? 

Ais «oN OSsRir. 

(. Do you ever take students down to Long Island? 

A. This spring I had students down there under the 
charge of Drs. Jackson and Cabot, I think five times. 

Q. Will you tell the committee where you took the 
students after they landed there ? 

A. Well, they were taken to the different wards, I could 
not specify the wards. We studied mainly the phthisical 
patients. 
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Q. So that you took them down for the purpose of 
studying those cases, and using the inmates in the hospital 
as subjects for lectures, etc. 

A. More for clinical demonstration. 

Q. (By Alderman NoLan.) Just one more question. 
Where did those students belong—from what particular 
medical school did they come? 

Harvard. 

Is that the Harvard Summer School ? 

No, sir. 

Were they down there this summer? 

It was late in the winter — in the spring. 

I understood that Dr. Magrath had charge of that 
part of the work, taking students down there. Is this some- 
thing separate ? 

A. He has charge of the student work in pathology. 
Drs. Jackson and Cabot had charge of the students in the 
medical department. 

Q. Isn’t your work identical with that of Dr. Magrath? 

A= Nopasir. 

@. Did you give that up? 

A. No, I was interested at that time as a general student. 

@. Do you know whether the chance is given to students 
confined to Harvard Medical School alone? 

A. No; I know of no rule to that effect. 

@. Is that the general custom ? 

A. I have never known of any other students except 
from Harvard. 

Q. It was testified here that some of the Tufts College 
students went there. 

A. I cannot say. 

@. I didn’t know that it was compulsory to become a 
member of the Harvard Summer School in order to have that 
privilege. 

A. No rule exists to my knowledge. 

(. Any written rule there? 

Av -eNb. Bir. 

@. You have not seen students from any other college 
having that advantage ? 

A. Ihave not had any; I do not know the students com- 
ing with the other men, except as I may know the person. 
You have not seen any? 

Not that I have known. 

Tufts has a medical school here in the city ? 
Yes, sir. 

Have you ever seen any of its students? 


:OPOPOD 
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A. I think Dr. Magrath has had some in his summer 
course, though I am not positive of it. 

@. Do you know whether they were-also members of the 
Harvard Summer School? ; 

A. I don’t know. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Ave there any other questions ? 

Q. (By Mr. Dossins.) Do the house officers down 
there perform autopsies ? 

A. I think they very often assist. 

Q. You say you think it is of a benefit to the hospital to 
have autopsies performed ? 

A. I think it is a benefit to the treatment of patients in 
general, yes, sir. 

Q. They change the position of house officer every year; 
they stay there about a year ? 

AsaeY.esosir. 
eG) a What benefit can it be to the institution, where they 
are continually going, to have those autopsies performed by 
new ones coming in to study more, and so on? 

A. I don’t see that that would make any especial differ- 
ence; the records are left. 

Q. Itmakes-no difference to have new doctors continually 
coming in to study all the time? 

A. Idon’t see as it should. The pathological work is 
done through Dr. Magrath, who is there permanently, and 
who makes all the records and reports of the pathological 
work. 

(. Of the work done by the doctors in the institution ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do they ever make a record that you know of where 
mistakes have been made by the doctors ? 

A. Do TI understand your question to be, if the results of 
pathological investigations have shown mistakes ? 

Oe Yes: 

WA OR SIT, 

Q. By the house officers ? 

A. Yes—even by the visiting men. 

Q. (By Mrs. Liycotn.) Dr. Locke, were you engaged 
in any research during your residence at Long Island, and 
what service did you render to the hospital in conducting 
that research ? 

A. I was interested in no specific research. 

Q. Didn’t you say something about blood in your previ- 
ous testimony ? 

A. Only in a clinical way, so far as individual cases were 
concerned. 
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@. Did you or did you not know, when you were assist 
ing Dr. Magrath, that he was not a salaried officer? 

A. I knew it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What was that? 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — Dr. Magrath was not paid when he had 
those students assisting him: Afterwards we put him ona 
salary. 

Q. You stated, I think, that you were connected with 
some other hospital ? 

A. Yes, ma’am; the City Hospital. - 

@. Will you state whether the method of appointing 
house officers at the City Hospital is the same as the one 
employed at Long Island ? 


A. It is identical, so far as I know. 

Q. And do they serve in the same way? 

A. Yes, except for a different term. 

Q. Are you on the visiting staff of the Boston City Hos- 
pital ? 

As elcam. 


Q. How long have you been a member of the visiting 
staff of the Boston City Hospital ? 

A. Icannot give you the exact date. 

Q. Have you been longer on the visiting staff of the 
Boston City Hospital, or longer as a member of the Long 
Island staff ? 

A. I have been on the Long Island staff longer. 

Q. When I asked you the question in regard to chronic 
cases of disease I did not mean especially cases of tubercu- 
losis. Do you think there are a number of cases other than 
tuberculosis that are chronic, from your observation of 
them ? 

A “Yes, 

Q. In regard to the question asked you by Alderman 
Nolan, whether there was a classification in the consumptives’ 
hospital, will you state whether or not the cases — the more 
incipient cases— are isolated from the other cases, or py in 
separate wards? 

A. They are, so far as practicable with the accommoda- 
tions we have there. Cases which seem most favorable for 
cure are isolated in the upper wards on the second floor. 

(. Where are they situated ? 

A. On the second floor of the consumptives’ hospital. 

@. And where are the more serious cases put? 

A. As far as the accommodations allow we keep them in 
the phthisical hospital. 

@. Yes, but are the more chronic cases downstairs ? 


\ 
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A. Yes, and the very sickest ones, so far as possible, are 
given separate rooms. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Doctor, what position 
did you hold in the Boston City Hospital prior to graduating ? 

A. None. 

@. Then I understood you to say you had experience in 
the Boston City Hospital and Massachusetts General. 

A. I don’t think I mentioned that; [ was house officer in 
the Massachusetts; I have worked in the out-patient depart- 
inent of the City Hospital. 

Q. How long were you a student in the Massachusetts 
General ? 

A. Seventeen months. 

@. Was that the only position you held when in the hos- 
pital prior to graduating, seventeen months in the Massachu- 
setts General ? 

A. And the position at Long Island in 1900. Yes, that 
was the only position. 

@. Have you seen cases similar to those at Long Island 
refused admittance at the Massachusetts General Hospital ? 

A. Yes, Iam constantly referring to cases that won’t be 
admitted at the hospitals up town. 

Q. Do you know of any cases at the Long Island Hospi- 
tal which would be admitted at the Boston hospitals ? 

A. I don’t recall any individual. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How long have you been on 
the City Hospital visiting staff, or out-patient department, 
or connected with the hospital’? 

A. I cannot remember exactly, but think about seven or 
eight months. I was appointed some time in the winter. 

Q. Is that all the connection you have had with the Bos- 
ton City Hospital ? 

Aa Y oat vsirs 

Mrs. Lincoun. —I think there is a little confusion, doc- 
tor; I would like to straighten it out. I think the chair- 
man asked you how long you were connected with the out- 
patient department of the City Hospital. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I say connected in any way. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lrncotn.) Yes. Did you assist in the 
out-patient department ? 

A. Iwas there one or two months, but cannot remember 
when. 

@. Are you amember of the staff now? 

A. Of the out-patient department. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You have been there eight 
months, and previous to that you had about two months’ 
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experience as visiting physician; you say you were there two 
months previous ? 

A. I simply said that during my school work I had 
worked there, simply as an assistant for two months. 

Q. Asa student? 

A. Yes, sir; a student. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Do I understand you to 
say that the phthisis cases are classified down at Long 
Island ? 

A. In a general way we classify them for purposes of 
treatment. In general we put the most promising cases in 
that upper ward, which holds seventeen patients; simply 
the cases with the least signs, who seem to give the most 
promise for a cure, we isolate only to that extent. 

(. Have you ever visited the new hospital down there 
for phthisis cases? 

A. Repeatedly; yes, sir. 

Q. What is the nature of the cases there? How would 
you classify them ? 

Mrs. Lincoun. —That is what he was speaking of. 

Alderman NoLan. — I understood that. 

The Wrirnress.— We make no classification except for 
isolation. We put the sickest in the private rooms. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) There are some phthisis 
patients not there? 

7. 4. 

Q. Why are they kept in the other hospital ? 

A. Simply because we have no room. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Doctor, you are excused. 


Dr. Stmon F. Cox — Recalled. 


The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any questions by members 
of the committee? You may be seated, doctor. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) So far as I remember, 
in starting your remarks, you made some mention about 
people coming to Long Island who had money and valuables, 
did you not? 

A. Yes; people come to our institution, either to the 
hospital or the almshouse, who do have money and valuables. 

Q. I did not quite understand the disposition of that 
money and valuables. What was the form — what did you 
do with the money, etc.? Did you leave it with the people 
or take it from them ? 

A. The money and valuables are taken from them on 
admission. It is given up voluntarily. On some occasions 
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they may keep it if they wish, but the institution is not 
responsible for it unless delivered over. When it is delivered 
over a receipt is given to the person for the valuables or 
money, whatever it may be, and the valuables are put in the 
safe of the institution and returned to the person when going 
out. | 

Q. Suppose that person dies down there, what disposition 
is made then of the money or valuables ? 

A. Several things may be done, and in some cases have 
been. 

@. I want to know what has been done. 

A. In some cases the valuables have been turned over to 
friends at the direction of the deceased, and in those cases a 
receipt is given the institution by the one receiving it; and 
in other cases the valuables or money still remain in the 
custody of the institution. 

Q. How much is there at the present time? 

A. I could not say. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Have you that chart sub- 
mitted to the committee Wednesday ? 

A. Ihave not it with me. Do you want it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Alderman Nolan wanted it. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Then, do I understand, 
doctor, that there are some money and valuables in the safe of 
the institution at present that have no claimants for them ? 

A. I presume so; just the amount I could not say. 

Q. Is there a record kept, other than the receipts, of what 
money and valuables are taken from a person ? 

A. Oh, yes; we have a book in which a record is kept. 

@. You don’t know how much money or valuables ? 

A. I could not say how much. 

(. Have you looked inside that safe lately where this 
particular money and valuables are kept? 

A. Yes, I have looked in the compartment of that safe, 
and have looked in the book in which the record is kept. 

Q@. You haven’t any idea of how much money or valu- 
ables there are there? 

A. Icould not say — no. 

Q. You spoke about some person who went out to work 
— who went at the orders of the doctor, and did not go 
without his orders? 

A. Every person goes after being passed upon by the doc- 
tor as to his physical condition with reference to his being 
able to do the work. 

@. And in the case of Spillane, when he went out weed- 
ing, was he passed upon by the doctor as fit to do that work ? 


=. 
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A. That I cannot say. When I spoke about that I was 
speaking about the custom when I was there until now. I 
don’t know about this Spillane case; I heard that he volun- 


_tarily went; and I might add here, that at present there is 


one man working on the farm that I know of who is working 
there of his own wish. : 

@. Would you send Mr. Spillane out in the condition he 
is now to weed, or in the condition that he was when we 
were at the island? 

A. Yesterday morning at about half-past six I met 
Spillane beyond the graveyard on the island, and that is 
quite a distance from the institution buildings, and be was 
walking, taking a morning walk; and I remarked to my- 
self the rapidity with which he walked, and to a certain 
degree, if I might use the term, the ease with which he was 
walking with the assistance of crutches; but it is a matter 
which I have not considered, whether weeding is suitable 
work for him to do or not — I have not considered that. 

@. You know what his trouble is ? 

A. Ido, roughly speaking; I do know something about 
his trouble. I must say that I cannot speak particularly 
about it, as he is a man who has never come to me for treat- 
ment, and as such I have never examined him thoroughly. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — The committee are having difficulty in 
hearing, won’t you speak a little louder, doctor, please ? 

The Witness. I will. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) Was Father Brennan 
at the island during the time you have been there? 

A. When I first went there as house officer Father 
Brennan was the Catholic priest in charge of the island 
work. 

@. Was it with him you had the talk about burial ser- 
vices ? 

A. If I gave the impression that I personally had a talk 
with him I wish to correct it. I did not personally have it, 
but on inquiry why burial services were not held I was given 
that information as coming from Father Brennan. Further 
than that I can say that burial services have not been held 
at the grave, and this has been told me by the priest who 
has recently taken charge of the island, that the burial ser- 
vices could not be held there unless we would guarantee that 
the burial place would never be removed — that the trustees 
nor anybody would not remove it from where it is now. If 
it was never to be removed they could hold burial services 
over the grave. I did not mean to give the impression that 
I personally had a conversation with Father Brennan. 
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Q. Who told you Father Brennan said they could not 
have burial services ? 

A. That I could not say, but I have an idea that it came 
from the superintendent, Dr. Hartwell; but from my own 
conversation with the priest recently in charge that was the 
reason given to me why burial services could not be held at 
grave. 

Q. Was there any reason to prevent the burial services 
being held at the chapel over the body? 

A. I don’t know of any reason. 

Q. There are not any held, are there? 

A. Notto my knowledge, either as house officer or since, 
have I known of any burial service; funeral services have 
not been held to my knowledge. 

@. Have you asked the reason why funeral services 
have not been held ? 

A. I have never asked the reason. 

@. Do you know the reason ? 

A. No; I do not know the reason why. 

@. You spoke about the death certificates being given the 
Board of Health on a person’s death down at Long Island, do 
you know of any death certificate being given to any others 
than the Board of Health ? 

A. Well, perhaps I did not make that clear. The certifi- 
cate that goes to the Board of Health is the only death certifi- 
cate strictly speaking that can be given. It is the official 
notice of the death of the person, and goes to the Board of 
Health, and the notification of death goes to the friends and 
to the board of trustees. 

Q. Other than that do you know of any certiticate of 
death being given besides that to the Board of Health, and the 
notification? I call them all certificates. 

A. Ido not know if you have anything special in mind, 
I wish you would — 

Q@. Have you ever been asked by the insurance companies 
to give — 

A. Yes, Ihave. I have filled out papers for the insur- 
ance companies. 

@. And has there been any charge for that ? 

A. I have never received any money for it. 

. Do you know that the trustees have received money 
for it? 

A. I have been told so; that our death certificates carry 
nominally a fee of two dollars of insurance money, and that 
is collected by the officer in town —I have been told so. 

Q. Do you know of any ? 
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A. I don’t know. 

@. Do you know who pays that $2? Do the insurance 
companies collect that $2 afterwards, do you know? 

A. I don’t know anything about that? 

Q. Now, doctor, about that body that was taken out of 
the earth and laid in the morgue awaiting the arrival of a 
longer box, could not it have just as well been returned to 
the earth and covered with dirt for the time being until the 
box came ? 

A. ‘That was what should have been done. It was done 
later on by my orders when another body was exhumed. 
I wasn’t at the island when the body put in the morgue was 
exhumed, and that was put in the morgue simply by the 
undertaker working on his own responsibility. And he did 
so certainly different from what we did later on. Because 
later when we took up a body under similar circumstances 
we placed it back in the grave, and recovered it partially. I 
say that the undertaker should have put it back in the grave, 
but he brought it to the morgue, so far as I could find out, 
on his own responsibility. 

@. Wasn’t there any supervision of his conduct at all 
over the removal of the bodies? Do you give the under- 
taker full control ? 

A. The undertaker is a salaried officer of the institution, 
and as such should be competent to attend to the transferal 
of a body from the grave to the boat and to the city in the 
carrying case. As I say, I went there, later on, on this other 
case, as I have frequently gone to the graveyard when people 
were buried there. I was present at this special case which 
occurred, I think, in the month of May. The body of Owen 
Hurley was exhumed, and we found the box was too short, 
and the body was placed back in the ground. 

@. Do you mean the undertaker who is there all the 
time ? 

A. I mean our undertaker; because no body is sent to 
the boat or buried on the island unless our undertaker or his 
representative is present. Frequently, or occasionally, it 
happens that our undertaker, Mr. Galvin, is up town on his 
regular leave of absence, and when cases are sent to the boat 
to go to Boston they are accompanied to the boat by one of 
the watchmen, who does relief duty for Mr. Galvin; but I 
know of no case when anybody, other than Galvin, ever car- 
ried any body to the graveyard on Long Island for burial or 
went there to exhume bodies. 

(). Then the undertaker sent down from the city does not 
go at all? 
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A. Occasionally, but when he does come he does not do 
any work. I have had an undertaker from the city sitting 
in the office while we prepared a body and took it to the boat 
for him. We do not need the assistance of an undertaker 
from Boston to do our work. 

Q. And in this case there was no undertaker from 
Boston who had anything to do with it ? 

A. No, sir; the man in charge and responsible at that 
time was Mr. Galvin, our undertaker. | 

Q. Did I understand you to say, doctor— Do you 
remember the day we were talking with Horn in the ward 
there ? 

A. Yes, sir; I do. 

@. Did he have a bandage around his throat at that 
time ? 

WAS OY ES; Bix. 

(. Did I understand you to say that the trouble with his 
throat was not caused by his specific disease ? 

A. I think it was not a part of the syphilis. I don’t 
think the tonsillitis was syphilitic, and the second abscess 
which he had on the outside, and which had been lanced, I 
don’t think was due to syphilis. 

Q. Don’t you remember telling me you thought that 
throat was caused by a specific disease ? 

A. I didn’t intend to give that impression. The question 
was asked me in the ward, and I said he was suffering from 
syphilis; I didn’t intend it to apply to the throat. The 
man had recently been discharged from the island, and had 
returned for treatment to his throat at that time. At the 
same time he was receiving syphilitic treatment, which 
should be continued for a number of years, at least two. 

Q. Didn’t you make any bacteriological examination of 
the throat to find out whether that trouble was caused by the 
disease or not? 

A. There was nothing there present that looked like 
specific disease, and a bacteriological examination taken at 
that time would not have given us any especial help, as it 
was a wound, if I might say a process that had gone on for 
some time, and the isolation of the special bacterium to de- 
termine the cause of that disease would not give us any par- 
ticular benefit, the disease having gone on to such an extent. 
The appearance of it did not look like syphilis. 

Q. You say the first time he came down, as you remem- 
ber, he had the specific disease ? 

A. Idid not see him when he was first admitted to the 
island. That was some time before the 1st of January, but 
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when I first went to the island he was a patient in the hos- 
pital and was being treated for syphilis. This was in Janu- 
ary, 1903. 

Q. After that he was discharged ? 

A. From the hospital to the men’s building, after exam- 
ination by myself to see that he did not — that he was not 
in a dangerous condition, meaning by that that he had no 
eruptions on his body that were contagious, and that he had 
no throat symptoms, no lesions in his mouth. In fact, there 
was no manifestation of dangerous syphilis, though the man 
was under treatment. If I may add a word, the treatment 
of syphilis involves a certain length of time, and we should 
give treatment to syphilitics for at least two years, and more 
if necessary. I mean by that if a person goes after two years’ 
treatment — goes without a return of the symptoms — we con- 
sider that case as cured, if they go four or five years without 
- treatment; but the treatment of syphilis entails the adminis- 
tration of medicine for at least two years. I call a good 
treatment one that extends from three to four years, which is 
often done. In suitable cases I would advise that length of — 
time for that disease. 

Q. Wasn’t he sent to Boston after that, or allowed to go 
to Boston after he was discharged from the hospital? 

A. After he left the hospital he went to the institution 
and was sent to Boston; he did go to Boston. 

Q. Did he go of his own free will, or was he sent there? 

A. Now, I could not tell you just which, but my im- 
pression is that he applied for a discharge and was sent out. 
Then he came back a second time? 

He came back again. 

Did you see him the second time ? 

Yes, sir; I did. 

Did he have that trouble in an aggravated form? 

No, sir; he did not. When he came back a second 
time he came under my care as first medical officer, and he’ 
was suffering from this trouble in the throat, which J did not 
look upon as a part of his disease, that is, being caused by 
the syphilis. 

Q. Then you would not say that when he came back his 
trouble from that specific disease was any worse than when 
he went away from there ? 

A. To my mind, he was not; from the manifestations 
shown, he was not in any degree worse than when he left, 
so far as the syphilis was concerned. His general condition 
of health was much poorer, very much; and, if my memory 
serves me right, he had been taking anti-syphilitic treatment 
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after he had been discharged from our institution. If I re- 
member aright, he told me he was. 

(J. Do you know whether he came back that second time 
of his own free will, or not? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. You could tell by the admittance cards, could you 
not? 

A. Yes, I could tell from the registration office. 

Q. What was the process of admitting him at that time ? 
Do you remember anything in regard to the way he was ad- 
mitted the second time ? 

A. We would not know that, except in special cases. I 
can state this from what I know and remember, he was not 
sent down as a Board of Health case; and the possibility is, 
that being the case, he applied for admission. 

Q. You are not sure? 

A. No, Iam not sure; I could not say. 


(Recess at 12.05 until 2 o’clock.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 3.18 O’CLOCK, 
AUGUST 28, 1903. 

The CHAIRMAN.— The committee will please come to 
order. We will start where we left off with Dr. Cox, I sup- 
pose. Councilman Conway was asking Dr. Cox some ques- 
tions, I believe. 

Councilman Conway. —I was through with the doctor 
for the time being. 


Dr. Simon F. Cox — Resumed. 


Q. (By Alderman NoLANn.) Going back, doctor, to that 
sheathing; you mentioned something about a partition or 
wall sheathing. 

A. The partitions from the bath-rooms were taken from 
the male ward at the end of Ward B—from the female 
wings, the end of Ward F, and also at the end of Ward L. 
The cypress sheathing I have described came from the end 
of Ward B, and the rest of the partitions were more or less 
plaster work; that is, in the female wings, the sheathing I 
have described came from the end of Ward B. 

Q. What sheathing was it Mr. Bryant got; a spruce 
sheathing ? 
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A. I cannot tell myself what sheathing he got; I only 
know from the description, it was probably the sheathing 
from the wards. 

Q. How long had that sheathing been in use? 

A. I could not tell you that; it was in use when I first 
went there as house officer in 1900; how long previously I 
could not tell you. 

(. Was it painted or finished ? 

A. It was finished in the natural wood with varnish. 

(). Do you suppose it could be used for any other pur- 
pose, that is in repairs or anything? 

A I believe it was thrown out to be used simply in the 
firewood pile, and whether it could be used for other build- 
ing material I could not state. I have had no occasion to 
use anything similar to that since the Ist of July. 

(. Well, I mean during your time on the island, was any 
old material used in building, that is repairs, etc. ?. 

A. There has been old material used, yes, but it has been 
of a different type, a different type than that sheathing. We 
have used some two inch planking since the first of July, 
some two inch old planking for patching the wharf. 

@. Was there any old material used in the wharf — 

A. On the wharf. 

(. Was there any old material used on any portion of the 
morgue — that is the building of the morgue? 

A. That I could not state. The morgne was built when 
I went there in 1900. The morgue, as it is built now, is a 
one story building, which includes the little room and its 
approach. As you look at it the operating-room is an addi- 
tion on the whole building. That was built, as I say, when 
I went there in 1900. 

@. Ido not know whether you were there or not. At the 
time the sheathing was taken down there you were first 
medical officer? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whether or not it was part of your duty to look it 
over and see whether it could be used again? 

A. No, it was no part of my duty, and that was thrown 
out by order of the Superintendent, who ordered the parti- 
tions taken away. 

Q. There has been a great deal of talk about springs and 
mattresses. When were they first used? 

A. If you speak of the first installation of the mattresses, 
I was not there. I wish to state in my testimony that the 
entire hospital was supplied with a more or less uniform type 
of hospital beds. We had four wards in the lower female 
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wing which were supplied with the high uniform type of 
hospital bed, after the low iron bed was removed. ‘Those were 
removed when I was in the hospital, and they were transferred 
to the men’s building, and in the men’s building when [I first 
went there in 1900 the type of bed was an iron bed, with 
simply, I might call it, a strap of lron, on which was placed a 
straw mattress, and these beds that came from the hospital 
and from the dormitory replaced the old type of bed in the 
men’s building. ‘The dormitory was refurnished with the 
new type of bed. 

Q. When you came to the hospital in 1900 were there 
any springs ? 

A. The type of bed in the men’s institution was an iron 
bed. I do not recall any spring beds there, but the majority 
of the beds was the other type, the type without the springs. 

Q. What kind of mattresses ? 

A. The majority of the mattresses were straw mattresses 
in 1900. 

Oo An k900? 

A... In :1900. 

Q@. There was some talk about damp sheets.. When was 
it? Do you know, doctor? 

A. Damp sheets came to the hospital —I cannot state the 
time when it was, but it was sometime in the month of 
February, I should put it, of this year, when I was first 
medical officer. 

@. The present year? 

A. Yes, this present year. 

Q. You say that you put them in and dried them on the 
radiators in the hospital ? 

A. Yes, we had to dry:those sheets on the radiators in 
the hospital, and we took them, knowing they were damp. 

Q@. In regard to the students going down there, what is 
the fact to your knowledge — was it a fact to your knowl- 
edge that the Harvard medical students were the only ones 
who have that privilege ? 

A. Do you mean by that, do students from no other 
college go there? 

Q. Go there as a body? 

A. Asa body. -I can simply state that is so, and- the 
reason for that is this: the visiting staff is composed of 
members connected with that school. I do not mean to 
convey the idea by that that each and every member of the 
visiting staff is an instructor in the Harvard Medical School, 
but he — 

Q. He graduated from Harvard ? 
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A. I cannot say that either, but I can safely say that the 
medical department, the special departments of neurology 
and pathology and surgery are men connected with the 
Harvard Medical School as instructors, and naturally they 
take students, and they are the only men to my knowledge 
who bring students to the island, and, as I say, they bring the 
students whom they have, and they are Harvard medical 
students. 

Q. And that is the only reason why they are the pre- 
ferred people? 

A. That is the only reason I know, or in fact can imagine, 
why students should go to the island is because they are 
brought by members of the visiting staff, and the special 
student who came there would be a student in the school 
under those men. 

@. Don’t you think, doctor, if that same advantage 
should be held out, say to the students at Tufts College, that 
that would be just as much a benefit to the community; that 
is, if it was equally divided? 

A. The mere fact that these students come from Harvard, 
and are Harvard students, does not offer any evidence to 
deny that students who come from Tufts, for instance, or 
any other medical school, for that matter, would not derive 
the same benefit from their teachings. The patients would 
derive the same benefits that they do from the present 
methods, that is, the presence of Harvard students there. 
The fact is, irrespective of anything else, that the Harvard 
students do go there under the*circumstances which I have 
told you; and the Tufts students do not. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact, in order to get those same privileges, 
the students from any other college, that is, Tufts Medical 
School, had to become connected with the Harvard Medical 
School ? 

A. Perhaps I do not quite catch that. Do you mean to 
say that in order to get the advantages of Long Island Hos- 
pital the students of Tufts College must become members of 
Harvard College? 

(). Yes; must be connected with Harvard, either in the 
Summer School or otherwise. 

A. That question, just in that phase, has never arisen to 
my knowledge. We have never known of a Tufts student 
applying for admission to our hospital as a student, intend- 
ing by that to go there simply for the clinical teaching. We 
have never known of that. 

Q. Had there been any inducement held out to the Tufts 
College students to enjoy that ? 
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A. Idonot know. I do not know as any inducement 
has been held out to the Harvard students. 

Q. They are the favored ones, and there isn’t any evi- 
dence to show that any other college has the same advantage 
as Harvard. 

A. I think, if I may go back a little into the history of 
the hospital —I think that the pathological department was 
in a certain way conducted at one time by the Tufts Medical 
School. 

(Q. That is previous to your going there? 

A. That is previous. I simply understood so ; I heard 
BO. 

@. Where. does Mr. Toulmin, the clergyman, reside, 
doctor ? 

A. He resides at Deer Island; that is, he is stationed 
there, at Deer Island. As far as I know, he is known there 
as having quarters at Deer Island, and stays there part of 
the time. 

@. How do you notify him in the case of a sudden 
illness of an inmate? 

A. If I gave the impression that Mr. Toulmin was sent 
for in every case of sudden illness of a patient of his faith — 
if I did I did not mean to. I meant that extended simply to 
Catholic priests. Mr. Toulmin comes to our island on Sun- 
days and on Wednesdays, and at other times he makes visits 
in the afternoon, coming over from Deer Island or from the 
city on the boat, and returning to Deer Island at night, and 
during his visits there, if there are any of his faith who are 
dangerously ill, he is notified. In fact, he goes about the 
wards, and, being connected with the hospital and institution 
for so many years, he knows practically all the people on the 
island. He may not be able to call them by name, but he 
knows them, and speaks with those who are in any way dan- 
gerously ill, or specially at our request. 

(. You spoke about services in the morgue, doctor; how 
often have you seen religious services in the morgue? 

A. Iwas present at one occasion—present at the services 
with Mr. Toulmin, and I have taken him out on two or 
three other occasions, when I was called away on other 
duties. I do not mean to say called away, because that 
brings the idea some one called me, but I went out to attend 
to other duties. 

Q. You do not know of any other services? 

A. I was not present as an eye witness, but I am_per- 
fectly satisfied that Mr. Toulmin, who went to perform the 
services, did so. 
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Q. How often have you seen Catholic services over the 
dead since you have been on the island connected with the 
institution ? 

A. Ihave never seen the priest hold services over the 
dead. Ihave been present many times when he has prepared 
dying people, and given them the last rites, mainly services 
such as went before —such as prayers for the dying and 
prayers for the dead -— I have seen on several occasions in the 
wards. ‘That is simply a service of their own. 

@. Are bodies kept very long subject to the call of 
friends or relatives, as a rule? 

A. Asarule we try to keep bodies until we are reason- 
ably certain that the friends will not call for them. That 
time varies from two to three weeks, and sometimes it goes 
over three weeks ; sometimes it is four weeks. 

@. Inthe case of Charles Brown the body was kept quite 
a while? 

A. Yes. Charles Brown, as I say, was an unknown; 
that is, he was picked up ina Washington street lodging- 
house, and sent to us from there, and he was known there 
as Charles Brown. No friends or relatives could be found. 
A description of that body, minute description, was sent to 
the registration office. 

@. Was an autopsy performed on Brown? 

A. My impression is that there was an autopsy performed 
on him. 

Q. When? How soon after death ? 

A. I could not state to you just the time, but I am sure 
it was after three days. 

Q. After three days? 

Ast Y esate 

Q. Where did Kelley’s father live, doctor? 

A. Idonot know; my impression is that his residence 
was in Roxbury. I am not sure of that. 

Q. I thought you were in communication with him 
several days ? 

A. If I said with the father, I meant this: I was in tele- 
phonic communication with Mr. McCarthy, the agent of the 
Children’s Institutions, and he said he was looking up the 
father, and I believe, if I remember correctly, he said he had 
an interview with the father, and there was a possibility of 
the body being claimed by the father and buried. 

@. Was there an autopsy performed upon him, doctor? 

A. There was not. 

Q. You say as arule that you do not perform autopsies 
inside of three days, or pending word from the relatives or 
friends of the deceased ? 
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A. When we have permission, written permission, from 
the relatives or friends for autopsies, we perform them at 
our convenience. In all other cases in which autopsies are 
performed they are not performed within the three days’ 
limit. 

Q. How can you reconcile that, doctor, with the fact that 
an autopsy was performed on the body of Kate Barcello 
within three days after death? 

A. I don’t think it was. 

Q.. According to the testimony of Dr. Hartwell it was. 

A. Idon’t think Dr. Hartwell testified that it was within 
three days. 

@. The autopsy was performed before he received an 
answer from Montreal by letter. 

A. Oh, well, not within three days, though, if I may be 
allowed to state that — 

Q. He got a telegram next morning after she got the 
mail. Do you remember what date she died ? 

A. I cannot state just the date she died, but the autopsy 
was performed on the 4th day of May. 

Q. How do you remember that so distinctly when you 
can’t remember when she died? 

A. Well, I can’t reconcile my memory and give you an 

explanation, but — 
~  Q. Do you know how many days after she died the 
autopsy was performed, according to the records ? 

A. I cannot state according to the records, but my 
impression is that she died on the Ist day of May and the 
autopsy was performed on the 4th day. 

How are notices sent to relatives pending death ? 
You do not notify until after death, I presume ? 

A. After death. 

@. Do you make it a practice when the patient is very 
low to notify the near relatives ? 

A. When the patient is in danger of death, when we 
consider that death is reasonably sure, or when we feel that 
there is a possibility that the patient is not going to live 
through the illness, we notify the friends we have on record 
that the patient is dangerously ill at our hospital, that mean- 
ing that the patient is liable to die at any time. 

Q. Do you know whether or not word was sent to 
Canada to Kate Barcello’s sister there that she was in a dying 
condition ? 

A. I could not state that that was the case. _My impres- 
sion is, as I remember Kate Barcello, that her death was a 
sudden death. 
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(. Do you know what she died of, doctor ? 

A. She was a patient of mine, and had a very peculiar 
disease. It was in the line of an infection, and she suffered 
a good deal from the constitutional symptoms attending a 
severe infection; and it was a localized infection, and the 
poisons from that infection were supposed to be the direct 
cause of her death. 

Q. Supposed to be? 

A. That is what I thought. 

Q. What was the nature of the infection, doctor ? 

A. That I'd rather not say, just what it was. It was a 
local infection — 

@. We are not going to press the question at all. 

A. It was a local infection pure and simple, with complete 
evidence of it. It is simply because of a choice of words 
that (’d rather not state the exact nature of the disease. 

Q. Do you know how long after death the letter was 
written to inquire of her sister in Canada? 

A. In that special case I cannot state, because I do not 
know of my own knowledge, but our rule is that letters shall 
go on the next mail following death. 

(. I have heard you say that oftentimes in case of death, 
or nearness to death, you'd notify relatives or friends by 
telephone. How far away would you notify in this manner ? 

A. We never send a telephone message outside of Bos- 
ton and only in those cases where there is a special request. 

@. Do you think it is fair to the dead or the living that 
a telegram should be sent to Canada to get permission to 
perform an autopsy and then perform the autopsy pending 
the arrival of the answer by mail? Or in other words — 

A. In this special case — 

(). —or in other words, don’t you think common decency 
would expect you to give a chance by sending a telegram 
where the parties or relatives live at a distance as far away 
as that? In the City Hospital in Boston, if you died within 
the city limits, they would send a telegram, and I don’t know 
why you don’t follow the same rule on Long Island, by send- 
ing a telegram, that is to say, at a distance. 

A. That has never been the custom at the island. 

. Do you know any reason why not, doctor? 

A. I know no reason; no. | 

Q. Has it ever occurred to you that it was wrong? 

A. I never looked upon it in that light, that it was wrong 
not to send a telegram to notify people of a death. 

Q. The law gives you the privilege to perform autopsies 
after three days, you say? 
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AS Yes. 

@. If an inmate in the institution gave the residence of 
friends or relatives, if there are any, as for instance, 
Omaha — 

A PacY G8: 

(J. —or some western city, for instance, where it was 
impossible to get a letter back and forth in that time and 
give them a reasonable chance to answer whether they would 
give the privilege of performing an autopsy on the body of 
the deceased, don’t you think — 

A. When we come to speak on special cases there are 
many chances where blame may rest on us, but our practice, 
or our principle, I think, nevertheless more than likely is 
correct. We wish in all cases to show the greatest respect 
to friends of the dead, and if in any one special case we have 
conducted ourselves so that criticism may fall upon us as, 
for instance, the case of Kate Barcello — 

@. You mean to say you take a chance and invite criti- 
cism ? 

A. I don’t wish to place it in such terms — 

Q. I only desire to know what you mean. 

A. I don’t wish to invite criticism. I should be very 
‘sorry to convey that impression, and I think the people at 
the island, so far as I know them, so far as I have been 
connected with them, will bear me out; and so far as the 
medical force is concerned we have been prompted by the 
highest motives in every case, and if we have failed and 
criticism falls upon us it is only in one or two cases. If, 
in the case of Kate Barcello, I can state positively that her 
autopsy was performed on the 4th day of May of this year, 
~and our records will show that the autopsy was performed 
at 11.80 A.M. We had received up to that time no notice 
not to hold the autopsy, and the telegram arrived at our 
island by telephone 25 minutes later without any notice — 

Q. What time did.the telegram reach the island, five 
minutes of 12? 

A. As was testified here, it reached our island at 11.55, 
25 minutes later. 

Q. The telegram was received in Boston at 11 o’clock ? 

A. I don’t know about that. It was testified here under 
oath by the person who received it at the island that it 
reached there at 11.55. 

@. Do you suppose there was any delay on the wharf 
before transmission ? 

A. I don’t know about that. I know there was no 
word received on the Island that we were notified to stop 
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the autopsy. The autopsy hadn’t proceeded more than 
twenty-five minutes when the telegram arrived. 

Q. Don’t you think you should have waited a reasonable 
time before performing the autopsy, or what was the object 
in sending the letter if you didn’t want to allow a reasonable 
time to elapse? 

A. As I say, where in individual cases criticism may 
have fallen on us, we simply ask you to pass judgment if 
such is the case. 

Q. You say, doctor, that a complete memorandum is given 
to you by applicants for admission on blanks. Do you ever 
make any attempt to verify that information ? 

A. Unfortunately I haven’t brought a blank with me, 
but the information given on those blanks I wish briefly to 
review. It gives the name of patient, the residence of that 
patient — the last residence — the name of father, the birth- 
place, the birthplace and name of mother, the birthplace of 
the patient, and the names and addresses of relatives and 
friends. 

@. Well, what I mean doctor—you probably don’t 
understand what I mean. I have seen those blanks, and 
queries, and answers, and know what they are like. After 
receiving those blanks, do you ever make an attempt to 
verify the truth of the statements on those blanks ? 

A. Well, the only statement made there — 

@. That is, in regard to the addresses of relatives and 
friends; when you get them on the island, do you ever 
make an attempt to verify to see whether those people live 
there ? 

A. No, we never do that. Before the patient is admitted 
to the ward -— the identity of that person is determined on 
admission to the ward; that is, these papers which come 
with the patient are delivered to the head nurse in that 
ward, the identity is proven of the several names on that 
paper and the names and addresses of friends are gone over 
with that patient. But we don’t write to each and every 
one of the people, relative, or friend, named thereon to see 
whether they are still residing at that place. 

Q. In other words, you do not attempt to verify at all — 

A. No, if you mean whether we send out as a special 
notice to find whether that person lives there. We send out — 

QQ. You say in regard to passes or cards — how are they 
kept down there? 

A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. In regard to passes, where people come down on a 
pass, you say you keep those passes as a reference ? 
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A. We keep those passes as a reference and as a source 
of information as to relatives or friends. 

Q. How are they kept? 

A. Those passes are kept in the front office, and once a 
week they are gone over and the name and address of each 
visitor is placed on the corresponding card of each person 
visited, in our card catalogue, so that they form the source 
of our information of relatives or friends for each patient. 

Q. . Do you never transcribe them into a book? 

A. ‘They are transferred to our card catalogue and are 
kept in our front office, whether the person is on the island 
or not. That card from the card catalogue goes into one of 
several compartments, determined by the presence of the 
patient in the hospital, or the death of the patient, or a 
discharge. We have also on record people who have not 
been visitors, people who probably have written to us in 
regard to a patient, or have telephoned in regard to a 
patient, or who have been on the admission blank of the 
patient or at several times may have written to the patients 
themselves. 

@. You don’t understand what I mean, evidently. In 
your testimony I understood you to say that a record of the 
cards or passes of all visitors was kept, and that in case of 
illness that probably would result in death all visitors were 
notified from those cards, from the addresses you got there. 

As) Yes: 

Q. That is what I want to know, whether or not you . 
notify those visitors. 

A. All those who visit those patients. 

Q. Every one of them? 

A. Every one of them. Well, I beg your pardon; just 
one minute. I might further explain that. On these cards, 
when you come to pin me down to every one — 

Q. I thought you made a broad statement when you 
made that statement, doctor; that is all. 

A. I think my statement is justified if you will let me 
explain. ‘Two persons may visit on one pass. The name of 
one may be down and the name of the second may not be 
mentioned; and in that way my statement, made in good 
faith, is none the less true, that all the names of those persons 
whose addresses are copied onto our card catalogue under 
the head of visitors are notified. 

Q. In case of sudden illness, doctor, how do you notify 
a clergyman ? 

A. The clergyman is notified by telephone through police 
headquarters, with special orders to Station 1. 
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@. Did you ever find where you had notified in that 
manner that you did not get a response ? 

A. Never to my knowledge. 

@. Do you know whether or not Kate Barcello had a 
clergyman when she died? ‘That was a sudden death, you 
say. 

A. Yes, the clergyman saw her. 

@. Do you know that Father O’Connor was very much 
surprised when he heard she was dead ? 

Yes, simply because it was a case of sudden death. 
He had seen her, had he? 

Yes. 

How long before she died ? 

Within two days. 

Had he seen her when she assumed bad symptoms, at 
the time she died ? 

A. She assumed bad symptoms, if I may understand what 
you mean — 

Q. That was a crude way of putting it. From the time 
she showed any bad symptoms until she died ? 

A. Her death occurred within fifteen minutes from the 
time she had the acute attack. 

@. Id like to see the record ‘of her death, and for that 
day and some time previous. 

A. Yes, you may have it. You are welcome to — 

Q. Some questions have been asked of me regarding that 
ease, and I’d like to find out the truth about it. 

A. Some one wants you to ask questions ? 

Q. Some one who is interested in it wants to know about 
it, that is all; and as it is in the direct line of your testimony 
in regard to these matters, I’d like to get that information. 

A. If I haven’t made it clear— 

Q. It is clear enough, but I want to see those records in 
regard to her death. 

A. You may see the records. You are perfectly wel- 
come to them, and if there is any other information — if 
there is any information I can give you now in regard to her 
death, I shall be glad to give it to you. 

Q. We have already got that from other testimony, but 
I have forgotten just what the conditions were. In regard 
to the Monahan case, you said he asked you to do some- 
thing for him; he had no confidence in the other doctors ? 

A. Ido not know as I said he had no confidence in the 
other doctors. 

Q. Ithink you did. I saw your testimony in regard to 
that. 
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A. I believe he said he wanted me to do that work for 
him. 

(). Did you claim that he hadn’t been improving under 
the care of the other doctor ? 

A. Icannot state what I said on that; I remember what 
the man told me was, that he was not Eee with Ts 
treatment of the other doctors. 

Q. I understood you to say that he asked you once 
and you did not do anything. 

A. He asked me once and what ? 

Q. And you said to wait till the next time, and if you 
happened to be in the hospital when the doctor was attend- 
ing to the next patient you would do something for him. 
And I understand that he went to the superintendent and 
reported it then. 

A. The superintendent told me of the man applying for 
permission to go to Boston, for the reason that he wished to 
go to town for treatment, and he asked me about the case, if 
I had performed such a thing on him; and I told him I had 
not, that the house officer was doing that, and that I had in- 
tended to do it with the house officer when it was performed ; 
and he asked me to see to, the condition of the man, which I 
did. } 

Q. Well, you did that by order of the superintendent? 

A. If you put it 80; yes, sir. 

(. After you attended him, doctor, did he seem to im- 
prove any ? 

A. Well, the condition from which he was suffering, if I 
— in describing it, in my choice of words, I may not make it 
sufficiently clear to you. But the constriction, if I may call 
it so, was sufficiently or temporarily removed, and the con- 
striction was stretched somewhat but not permanently so. 

@. Did he remain on the island ? 

A. He remained on the island. 

Q. He didn’t insist on going to Boston after he had been 
put under your charge ? 

A. No, he didn’t insist upon it. 

Q@. He didn’t insist at any time, did he, doctor? 

A. Well, he wanted to go, and showed that disposition. 

Q. What was his object ? 

A. As I said, he asked the superintendent for the privi- 
ledge of going to Boston. The superintendent asked him for 
what reason, and he told him it was to get medical treatment. 

@. To get medical treatment? 

A. Yes. 

Q. After you took charge of the case, then, he was satis-. 
fied to remain in the institution ? 
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A. I cannot say whether he was satisfied, but he did re- 
main and showed no disposition to leave the island after that 
so far as I know. 

(. You have referred to Morris Horn, doctor. When 
did he first become an inmate of the island ? 

A. I cannot just tell you the date. It was in the fall 
of 1902. 3 

Q. Last fall ? 

A. I believe so. 

@. How long was he an inmate of the hospital at that 
time ? 

A. There again I cannot state just the date of the 
discharge. | 

(J. When did he leave the island to come to Boston ? 

A. JI think he left the Island some time in March, but I 
won't state positively. He was in the institution several 
weeks, probably three weeks, in the men’s building — 

(. Wasn’t he in the hospital ? 

A. He was in the hospital, I say, up to three weeks 
previous to the time he left and went to Boston. 

@. Didn’t he go back to the hospital after leaving the 
institution ? 

A. Not the first time. When I went to the island he 
was a patient in the hospital. JI examined him some weeks 
after I had been there and found he was not in a contagious 
condition and he was sent to the men’s building, and from 
the men’s building he went to Boston. 

Q. Was he contagious when he came to the island? 

A. Icannot state. I did not see him. 

Q. How long after he came to the island did you transfer 
him from the hospital to the institution ? 

A. Icannot say, because I do not know the exact time 
he was admitted to the island. 

He was admitted to the island in the fall of 1902? 
Yes. | 

That was before you came there ? 

Yes. 

How long after you came there did you examine 
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I should say six or seven weeks. 

Six or seven weeks? 

Yes. 

That would be in March? 

After the Ist of January ? 

Pretty near it. ; 

I meant to say somewhere around the last of February 
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I examined him, and he went out some three weeks later, 
probably in March. That is simply an estimate as I place it 
in my mind. 

What was his condition when he left the institution ? 
He was not in a contagious state. 

Did he ask for his release ? 

I believe he did. 

Do you know whether he did or not? 

I believe so. I couldn’t state positively. 

Would you be apt to know, if it was his own free will 
to go ) away from the island, if he had applied for a release or 
discharge ’ je 

A. He wouldn’t apply to me. 

Q. What is that ? 

A. He wouldn’t apply to me, as first medical officer, to 
be discharged from the island. 

Q. He wouldn’t apply to you? 

A. I say he wouldn’t apply to me for a discharge, I being 
the first medical officer. 

Q. Surely a man in his condition, with his disease, 
whether he applied in the office or wherever he applied, if he 
asked for his discharge you would be likely to know about it? 

A. I reported several times to the superintendent the 
condition of Morris Horn, and I reported to the superinten- 
dent his condition some few days before his discharge from 
the island. 

(J. When did he go back to the island after he left there 
in March? 

A. There, again, I cannot state exactly, but some time in 
May. 

Q. What was his condition at that time ? 

A. His condition —at that time he was not in a 
contagious state of syphilis, so far as I could find. 

Q. Was he still afflicted with syphilis? 

A. His syphilis was still of recent date and was such 
that he ought to be getting anti-syphilitic treatment: 

Q. When did he come back there, doctor ? 

A. As I say, some time in the vicinity of May, provers 
around the first of May. 

(. Id like to have the records from the registrar’ s office 
in regard to that, because it is important. 

Mrs. Lrxcoun.—Are they here, Miss Gerrish? (Records 
handed to Alderman Nolan.) 

Q. According to the records, he went into the institution 
on November 20, 1902, and was discharged December 16, 
1902. "That was previous to your coming to the island ? 
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A. That is previous to my coming to the island. 

. He was admitted again December 18, 1902; dis- 
charged March 5, 1903; admitted April 28, 1903, and 
discharged July 1, 1903, to the Boston Insane Hospital. 

A. AsIsay, I cannot state definitely every date, but I 
think it is approximately what I have said. 

Q. What was his condition, you say, when he came back 
— he had what you considered a new attack of specific disease ? 

A. I don’t think I said that. 

Q. What did you say ? 

A. I said he wasn’t in a contagious state of syphilis 
when he returned the last time, the second time I had him 
as a patient under my charge. 

Q. Did you imagine it was a recurrence of the old 
disease ? . 

A recurrence ? 

Yes. : 

I really can’t understand what you mean. 

Well, he wasn’t thoroughly cured ? 

We don’t consider them cured in that short space of 
If a man has syphilis of recent date we don’t con- 
sider him cured. 

Q. Well, in your testimony this morning you said it took 
some two years’ taking medicine before you'd consider a 
man was in a fair state towards cure in that case. 7 

A. Yes; I should say good treatment, in a case of 
syphilis, should be continued two years. 

Q. You give good treatment on Long Island ? 

A. Yes; but that doesn’t mean that a man is in a con- 
tagious state of syphilis during that time, during that two 
years. I do not wish you to infer that. 

@. You told me you thought this was an entirely new 
case that had developed March 5. 

A. Ido not think I said that. 

Q. Well, I inferred that from what you said. 

A. Isaid the second time he was a patient under my 
charge he was suffering from an attack of tonsillitis that I 
did not think was specific. 

@. What was the trouble with Morris Horn on the 18th 
of June? , 

A. The man was excited, and I know from what he told 
me the day following that the other patients in the wards 
had urged him to make a report to the committee. 

@. He told you when? 

A. He told me two or three days following that other 
patients in the wards had urged him to complain to the com- 
mittee. 
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Q. Did you believe what he said, doctor — the story that 
he told you? 

A. olvdide 

@. He was insane, wasn’t he? 

A. I beg pardon? 

. He was not in his right mind; why did you believe 
him ? 

A. A man in his right mind will not believe what people 
tell him. 

Q. That has nothing to do with this — 

A. If you wish to make that statement you have to take 
that stand. 

@. Did you know at that time that Morris Host was 
insane ? 

A. Morris Horn —at that time they wouldn’t commit 
him to the insane hospital, but as the man later developed, 
he was adjudged insane after the 18th of June. 

@. And thirteen days later he was sent to the insane 
hospital ? 

A. Yes, and the men who sent him to the insane hospital, 
I believe, had good and sufficient reasons for their action. 

@. When did you call on them to examine him, doctor? 

A. I ealled on them to examine him, I think, four or five 
days before he was sent away. 

@. That would bring it back to the 27th day of July, 
only nine days ? 

A. What? 

Q. That would bring it back to the 27th day of July? 

Ay 2 Nes: 

Q. How long did you observe symptoms of insanity in 
him before you called in the experts to examine him, doctor? 
It was a matter of days. 

About how long? 

Less than a week. 

Would it be five days, doctor ? 

That I cannot say. 

Would it be four days ? 

I cannot say. 

What do you call less than a week ? 

Less than seven days. 

Would it be six days? 

I cannot say. 

You won’t let me get you down toa definite number? 
No; that is as near as | can state it. 

You and I spoke to the man together on the 18th of 
June, and I would like to know whether or not you thought 
at that time that he was insane? 
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A. I told you a minute ago that I could not adjudge that 
man insane on that day. I did not send him to the hospi- 
tal, the insane hospital. The two men who sent him you 
have probably got on the records there, and they sent him 
for good and sufficient reasons. 

@. I didn’t infer that they sent him there without reasons. 
I’d be fearful of making such a statement, no matter what 
my opinion might be —TId be fearful of making such a 
charge. 

A. I inferred from you questions that that is what you 
thought. 

Q. It is time enough for you to charge me with making 
a statement of that sort when I do it. 

A. I haven’t charged you with making that statement. 

Q. I don’t think that is a fair way of putting it. I want 
to be agreeable with you, and I don’t think there is any 
reason for your making any charges — 

A. No; but you want to pin me down — 

@. I want to pin you down, certainly. I have a right to 
ask the questions and to insist on an answer, and if I want 
to I will stay here all night, or until I do get an answer — 

A. But you wanted to pin me down — 

Q. If you want to get fussy on this thing with me I can 
get just as fussy as you do — 

A. I beg pardon, I don’t want you to insinuate that I am 
getting fussy at all, Mr. Nolan. 

@. Iwas merely asking you a question, and I had a right 
to get an answer. When you find that I am getting you down 
to a narrow space of time you suddenly lose your memory 
and refuse to answer. You say it is less than a week, which is 
simply an evasion to get around the facts. You say it was 
less than a week? 

A. That is as far as I know. 

@. If you said to me that you did not know I wouldn’t 
press the question, but when aman says less than a week I 
think it is an evasion. 

A. I don’t want you to put it in that way. It is not an 
evasion. 

@. Ido not say it is, but it would lead me to think so. 

A. I wish to dispel the idea that it was an evasion. It 
wasn’t used in any such way. 

Q. You say it is generally accepted that a plaster cast 
should be kept on as long as it is doing the work. How 
could you tell that without removing it, whether or not it 
was doing the work, in the face of the fact that the patient 
complains of it? 
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A. Idonot know as it is generally accepted, because I 
think I brought out the fact that some people believe that 
it should be removed after a certain length of time irrespec- 
tive of any other thing than the fact that a certain time has 
elapsed. A plaster cast should remain on as long as that 
cast is efficient ; that is, as long as it is doing the work for 
which it is put on. We know that in several ways. If the 
patient complains of it as being loose —there is a certain 
amount of looseness that can be overlooked, and if it goes 
beyond the limit, say, of that mobility and the mobility is 
seen to —it would naturally be seen to by an examination — 
and it cannot be determined without taking that off; but if 
it is found with the mobility I have described, and that it is 
doing the purpose for which that plaster cast was put on, 
then the plaster cast is not removed. 

(¥. Would you consider the plaster cast that can be 
moved around as doing the work thoroughly —as doing the 
work that it was put there for? 

A. Asa general statement, if that was moving around, I 
should say that the plaster cast that can be moved around in 
some cases might be doing the work for which it was put 
there, and in other cases it might not. 

Q. What is the object of putting on a plaster cast? 

A. The object of putting on a plaster cast is to retain, to 
render support, an immobile support in one way, and a 
plaster cast may be doing the work even though it is loose; 
if it is loose it may be doing the work. 

. Asa rule, isn’t it molded to the form, or isn’t it sup- 
posed to be molded to the form? : 

A. Isn’t it molded to the form? It is put on close to 
the form; yes. 

Q. Talking about Crowley, doctor, what treatment has he 
received in the institution as a phthisical patient? You said 
you had him under treatment. I would like to know what 
treatment he received down there, what treatment he got. 

A. He received treatment practically similar to the open- 
air treatment, with regular food of a type and quality that 
was good. 

Q. Well, I would like to have you explain to,us the 
details of that treatment. What does it consist of? 

A. The treatment in detail, as I say, is the open-air treat- 
ment. : 

Q@. I mean the medical part of the treatment, not the 
diet. 

A. If you refer more especially to the medical part, I 
cannot say that he received any medicine except for symp- 
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tomatic treatment which he might require from time to time, 
but for regular medical treatment I cannot say that Crowley 
received any medical treatment. 

@. Did McWatt receive any other treatment than that 
which Crowley got? 

A. McWatt received treatment for his cough, which was 
present in his case, and which was not present in Crowley’s 
case. 

Q. As regards weights, the weight of McWatt, you say 
of December 31, according to that chart, which is from 
December 31 to May 21— that is pretty near five months — 
he had a gain of seven pounds; in two weeks he was in 
Boston he lost something approximating nineteen pounds, 
and in fifteen days after he was back on the island he 
gained eight pounds. Can you tell the committee why it 
was he was fifteen days gaining eight pounds when it took 
him five months to gain seven pounds, from December to 
May? 

A. That is my interpretation from those facts, that this 
increase in weight while in hospital was due to the treatment 
that he received there, and that this falling in weight while 
out was due to his lack of care and attention that he did have 
while he was in the hospital, and you might add to that 
either poor or improper food, and in a general way simply 
to lack of care, realizing by “care” all the items in good 
and proper food and regularity of habits. I would attri- 
bute that loss of weight to those notes. The second gain in 
weight I would attribute to the establishment of his former 
condition, that is to the care and nourishment that he bad 
while at the hospital. 

Q. What condition was he running in last December? 
You were not there last December. 

A. I was there the 1st of January, and I remember 
examining McWatt some time after the Ist of January, 
within a short while, and at that time he had a process in 
both lungs. One lung, as I recall it, was, and this in a gen- 
eral way — I cannot recall anything special about him — one 
lung was more involved than the other. 

@. Were Crowley’s lungs both affected ? 

A. In Crowley at no time did I find any evidence, any 
active evidence —at the back of the right lung, the very top, 
there was one small area that gave evidence that could be 
interpreted as a healed process. 

Q. I merely asked about Crowley, because I was not 
sure which one of his lungs was affected. His right lung? 

Ay“ Yeés: sir, 
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Q. McWatt’s lungs, you say, were both affected and in 
pretty bad shape when you went there ? 

I can’t remember. I remember him as a man who 
had one pretty good lung. He had process in both lungs, as 
I remember it. 

@. Did he improve any down there to any great extent? 

A. Hedid improve. He improved a good deal and the 
improvement was noticed especially by the sputum becoming 
less in amount, and the cough improved — was much less. 
That I think he would admit himself if questioned. 

@. When he came to the city this summer he was in 
pretty bad shape, was he ? 

A. When he returned that time he was in a condition 
that many of them are in when they return, due to lack of 
attention and care, and he showed evidences of such lack of 
attention and care. 

@. Were his lungs in pretty bad shape ? 

A. But his lungs at that time showed more of a moist 
condition than they had before, and I cannot say that the 
process had extended to any degree, but there was more 
sputum and more cough. 

@. When did he leave the island to go to the sanatorium 
at Rutland ? 

A. I cannot state just the day. It was some time last 
month. 

Q. Last July? 

A. Yes, last July, somewhere in the my of the 10th 
or the 12th of the month. 

@. If he was making such improvement on the island 
what was his reason for going to Rutland ? 

A. His personal reason for going to Rutland I cannot 
state. He wanted to go to Rutland last winter. He said he 
would like to go there, and in fact I was instructed by Dr. 
Hartwell and given a letter that came from the trustees’ office 
to send him up for examination, and he went up for exami- 
nation and was refused, refused as I understood it, at that time 
because of the then present condition of his lungs. 

Q. How old is McWatt? 

A. I couldn’t Blato his age. I think about twenty-eight 
years of age. 

Q. They eventually took him in there notwithstanding 
the fact that both of his lungs were pretty badly affected ? 

A. I don’t think that hoth of his lungs were badly affected. 
One was affected more than the other, but even the worse 
lung was not what you would call badly affected; but he was 
admitted at Rutland. 
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@. Haven’t they a standing rule up there that they will 
not take in any patients except those in the very early stages ? 
I don’t know what the rules are but I understood that was 
So. 

A. I don’t know about the special rules in respect to the 
admission of patients to the Rutland Sanatorium. 

@. Do you know whether or not Dr. Dwight or Dr. 
Donahue of Tufts Medical School have protested against the 
condition of bodies sent to their respective institutions ? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. Did you ever hear that they did so protest against the 
condition of bodies sent to their respective institutions, either 
Dr. Dwight of Harvard, or Dr. Donahue of Tufts Medical 
School? 

A. The condition in regard to which they were received ? 

@. Yes, the condition in which they were received at vheiz 
respective institutions. 

A. Idon’t know of any objection that ever was made to 
the condition of bodies. I have heard it stated that their 
subjects for the anatomical department were many less than 
they were entitled to in former times. 

Q. In regard to the mutilated condition of bodies when 
they got them, that there had been cutting done on bodies 
and that they would not accept bodies in that condition. 

A. I don’t know about that except this that as a student 
in Harvard Medical School I know that in a special course 
in surgery, if we had used bodies or subjects there — if I may 
correct that — or subjects which previously had been autop- 
sied, but because of that no operations — 

Q. Where did those subjects come from ? 

A. We don’t know where they come from. 

(Q. You are drifting from the subject now. I mean in re- 
gard to Long Island. Do you know whether or not Dr. 
Dwight of Harvard or Dr. Donahue of Tufts Medical School 
ever remonstrated against the mutilated condition of bodies 
when they got them ? 

A. Of the Long Island bodies? I don’t know. I say I 
have heard — 

Q. From the time you have been on the island to the 
present time do you know whether or not they have ever 
had any complaint as to the condition of the bodies they 
received ? 

A. Had I heard — 

@ Whether Dr. Dwight or Dr. Donahue had ever ob- 
jected to the condition of the subjects as they were received 
by them from the island ? 
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A. As I say I have heard that there was something said 
about the number of subjects sent there being less than they 
were in former years. 

Q. I don’t mean to ask you in regard to the numbers sent 
them. I mean to ask you whether you have heard of Dr. 
Dwight or Dr. Donahue ever having objected to the condition 
of the subjects as they were received from Long Island ? 

A. The only thing I ever knew about that came from 
another source, where objection was made to the condition 
of bodies that had been previously autopsied. 

Q. Iam talking about Long Island. Let us get back to 
Long Island. I ask you whether or not since you have been 
connected with the institution you know whether or not Dr. 
Dwight or Dr. Donahue have remonstrated against the con- 
dition that subjects were received in from there ? 

A. Not about the condition in which they were received. 
I don’t know that they remonstrated at all. The only thing 
I know is, as I have said. 

Q. Do you know whether they have threatened to take 
the matter to the Legislature last year or the year before ? 

A. Not on the matter of the condition that the bodies 
were in, but on the matter of the numbers. I understood 
that in regard to the numbers. | 

Q. They didn’t mention anything about the condition in 
which bodies were received ? 

A. [am not stating what they mentioned because I don’t 
know, but I am stating what I heard, and that is the only 
thing in regard to Long Islaud and in regard to Professor 

Dwight, in regard to the number of bodies, that they were 
not receiving as many as they formerly received. The only 
thing that I know about was, as I say, in reference to what 
you have ruled out. There was some talk came to me that 
some objection was being made, if I may use that word, that 
some objection was made in regard to the number of bodies 
not being so many as formerly. 

(. How many years ago was it that you were a student 
at Harvard? You have mentioned that two or three times 
to the committee ? 

A. Fourand a half years ago. 

Q. This is something subsequent to that time that I am 
talking of. 

A. Well, the only thing that I know of, and I know it 
only through hearing, is that objection has been made, if I 
may use that word, to the decrease in numbers of the bodies 
and that some measure ought to be introduced to get more 
subjects. 
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@. You couldn’t give any more than you had. Under 
the statute law you have got to apportion them out to colleges 
in proportion to the number of students they have. That is 
the statute law. That is not optional with you. 

A. That is the way I understood it. 

Q. Isn’t that the law, as long as you have got a supply 
you have got to apportion them out in proportion to the num- 
ber of students ? 

A. The law so states, but that is what I understood in 
regard to the objection that arose from Dr. Dwight, that he 
was not getting a sufficient amount of material from Long 
Island and wished a larger number of subjects, as I heard it. 
It was not an objection in regard to the condition of the 
bodies. 

Q. Then you don’t know that they threatened to bring 
that matter before the Legislature last year or the year 
before ? 

A. No, I don’t know that they threatened to bring it 
before the Legislature. 

Q. Do you know whether or not an agreement was made 
between Dr. Dwight and Dr. Donahue and people connected 
with Long Island that the number of autopsies would be 
curtailed on the island? 

A. IJ don’t know that any such agreement was made. I 
have been told, and it has come more or less from the ana- 
tomical department, that Dr. Dwight would take only such 
subjects of whom we had no record of friends, I understood. 

(). Did he make that statement ? 

A. I understood it came from him. 

Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge that Dr. 
Dwight made that statement, that he would take only the 
bodies of those persons who had died without friends ? 

A. I think I should put it this»way, that it came 
indirectly from him. 

@. What do you know about that? 

A. Dr. Dwight never came and told me anything. I 
never had any conversation with Dr. Dwight. I never bad 
any communication with him. 

@. Where did you get that information ? 

A. That came to me from our pathologist. 

Q. That came from your pathologist, that Dr. Dwight 
stated that he would not take any subjects excepting those 
who died without friends ? 

A. That the anatomical department at Harvard did not 
want any bodies except those of whom we had no record of 
friends. 
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Q. What other department do you send bodies to except 
the anatomical department at Harvard Medical School? 

A. Except the anatomical departments of other colleges ? 

@. I mean at Harvard what other department do you 
send bodies to except the anatomical department ? 

A. No other department at Harvard. 

@. You said the anatomical department did not want 
any bodies except those that had no record of friends, and I 
didn’t know whether there were two or three departments 
there that got subjects. 

A. That is the only department that gets subjects from 
Long Island. | 

Q. What was the reason for this? You say that one 
time Dr. Dwight and Dr. Donahue found fault, or you say 
that you heard that they had found fault, with the lack of 
numbers of subjects, and then afterwards you say Dr. 
Dwight said that he did not want any bodies excepting those 
that died without friends. Now, that is reducing it to the 
minimum. Was he justified in kicking? 

A. Ido not now mean to include Dr. Donahue in that 
statement. | 

Q. Well, leave out Dr. Donahue — that Dr. Dwight said 
that. 

A. And I didn’t intend to say that Dr. Dwight did, but 
that I heard that he did, and that it came in this way. 

@. Well, I won’t couple Dr. Dwight and Dr. Donahue 
together. Did Dr. Donahue of Tufts Medical School — he 
belongs to Tufts Medical School, doesn’t he? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Well, we will say Dr. Donahue. Did Dr. Donahue 
ever make complaint of the condition of the subjects 
received ? 

A. I never knew.that he ever made any complaint, and I 
never heard that he made any complaint. 

@. You never heard that he made any complaint? 

‘Az No. 

Q. Did you ever get any complaint from him in any 
way ? 

A. No, I never did, and I never heard of any complaint 
trom Dr. Donahue. 

Q. Do you know whether he ever threatened to go to the 
Legislature ? 

A. Ido not know. 

Q. That he threatened to go to the Legislature to find 
out why things were not being done differently ; that is, he 
imagined or fancied he had a certain complaint ? 
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No, I did not, not concerning Dr. Donahue. 
Covering subjetts ? 

No, I don’t know. 

Do you know that Dr. Dwight ever did? 

Only as far as I have already explained, that I under- 
stood, that I heard, that the numbers that were received 
from Long Island were not as many as in former years. 

Q. That was Dr. Dwicht’s contention ? 

A. That, I believe, came from that department. 

Q. And that afterwards he declared that he would not 
accept any bodies excepting those who had not any friends ? 

A. That later on he declared he would not accept any 
bodies excepting those who died without friends. That he 
did not wish to accept any subjects except those of persons 
who died without friends or of whom we had no record of 
friends. 

@. What was his object in changing from his former 
opinion as to his right to a larger number of subjects ? 

A. Idon’t know. I couldn’t tell you. 

@. Didn’t he ever inform the people down there? 

A. I don’t know of it if he did. 

@. You would be apt to know of it, wouldn’t you, as 
first medical officer, if he did? 

A. Icannot say that I would; meaning by that that I 
should not conclude that it was not said because I didn’t 
know it. 

Q. But what I want to infer is that you as first medical 
officer would be in a position to know everything pertaining 
to the sick, and even to know everything connected with the 
institution ? 

A. No, I cannot admit that, because that is not really so. 

(. Don’t you keep a record as such? 

A. Because there are several items that come in in the 
board of trustees that do not concern me at all. 

@. You have charge of the shipments of bodies under 
the direction of the superintendent — you had direct charge 
of that? : 

A. The shipment of all subjects that go to medical 
schools, or such as are indicated to me by the superinten- 
dent, I know that, as far as it goes, that such bodies go to 
the schools; but what has gone on between the department 
of anatomy of Harvard University, and in fact any other 
department, and the trustees of our institution, I, as first 
medical officer, because of my position, would not know that. 

Q. Who has charge of that? 

A. Who has charge of what? 
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Q. Who has charge of the shipment of subjects, etc., or 
of any correspondence that may come up between the col- 
leges and the institution in regard to the shipment of 
subjects — who would be lable to know. 

A. That doesn’t come under the first medical officer; 
that comes either to the trustees or the superintendent of 
the institution, and not the first medical officer. 

Q. How do you know that? 

A. How dol know that? Well, simply I was trying to 
give you information. 

Q. I was trying to get at how you know that. Did you 
get that as first medical officer ? 

A. Ican state that such information did not come to me 
as first medical officer. 

Q. How do you know that that goes to them? 

A. JI retract that, if you wish it. You object to that, do 
you? 

Q. No, I don’t object to it. I want to know how you 
know it. 

A. Itis business of the institution which would come to 

the trustees or the superintendent, I should presume. 
~  Q. You should presume it would? 

A. I should infer it would. 

@. You don’t know that as a fact, do you? 

A. I didn’t intend to state it as such. 

@. Have you ever worked, doctor, in a professional way 
in any institution similar to Long Island, that is, an alms- 
house and a hospital ? 

A. Not in an almshouse and hospital. 

Q. You were at Deer Island? 

A. Yes, but that is a hospital in connection with a penal 
institution. 

Q. I heard you making a comparison in regard to oper- 
ating-rooms — 

A. In regard to operating-rooms ? 

@. Yes, in regard to whether or not you thought that 
was a satisfactory operating-room ? 

A. I think in speaking of operating-rooms I referred to 
the Massachusetts General Hospital and the City Hospital. 

Q. Do you think that is a fair comparison to make be- 
tween the City Hospital where they have probably scores of 
operations in a day to an institution where they have only 
perhaps one major operation in a year? 

A. If yoy refer to the size I should remember that the 
principle is the same. The principle involved is the same 
whether your institution be large or small, if you are going 
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to undertake operations the moral responsibility is the same 
upon you that you should have a place wherein to do those 
operations. 

@. We all admit that, that you should have a proper 
place wherein to perform that work. You were making a 
comparison between the City Hospital, where they have a 
number of operations every day, and Long Island. When 
you were referring to the operating-room I wished to know 
what other institution you were comparing it with. 

A. I simply lay down the proposition that if you are 
going to undertake operations the moral responsibility is the 
same; that a suitable place should be provided for those 
operations. Now, if a suitable place is to be provided at our 
institution, we fit up a place, and determine the size and 
extent of it by the number of cases we expect to have, 
whereas at the City Hospital they will require a much larger 
place perhaps; but the underlying principle is the same, the 
only difference being in size. ‘The same principle is under- 
lying by which we are guided. The principle which guides 
us is the same, whether we are at Long Island or at the City 
Hospital in Boston. 

@. I appreciate the fact that the principle is the same. 

A. ‘That is the contention I tried to make. 

@. But you would not contend, doctor, that, the under- 
lying principles being the same, you would not contend that 
it was necessary to have as large an operating-room at Long 
Island as at the City Hospital ? 

A. That I most strongly deny. 

@. You were making a comparison of this operating-room 
and everything that went. into this operating-room, and I 
wanted to find out what institution you were making the 
comparison with. 

A. If I may be allowed to return, I was stating my 
entrance to Long Island as a house officer, and I was speak- 
ing of my experience there, and referring to my going as a 
student from the City Hospital and the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital to Long Island, and I was referring to the 
operating-rooms which they had there, and I said that when 
I went to Long Island I expected to find a better and larger 
operating-room. ‘That is the reference which I made. 

Q. When you referred to the Long Island operating-room 
what did you make comparison with ? 

A. I meant to say, as I tried to explain, that the principle 
was the same in either institution, and I expected to find the 
operating-room at Long Island better than it was. 

Q. I accept it that way. 
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A. I think if you will refer to the past testimony you 
will find it that way. 

Q. I thought you said that it did not compare favorably 
with other institutions ? 

A. Well, if you want to compare them [ think we can 
compare them. 

Q. Up toa certain limit we can. 

A. That’s what I say. You can compare them up to a 
certain limit. But the underlying principle is one and the 
same in that institution and any other institution. 

Q. The object is the same. 

A. The principle is the same which guides us in our 
work. | 

@. Can you tell what the cost of surgical instruments 
there in that operating-room was — what they cost? 

A. The surgical instruments have been added to that 
cabinet little by little, extending over a period of several 
years. 

Q. I would like to know the aggregate cost of the entire 
outfit, if you know? 

A. I couldn’t tell you that. 

Q. I heard you say something about $2,200. 

A. I understood that the recent improvements in the 
operating-room at Long Island cost somewhere from $2,200 
to $2,400. 

Q. What do you classify as recent improvements ? 

A. Recent improvements were the extension of the main 
operating-room, the replastering thereof, the plumbing and 
the non-absorbent floor, and the replastering in the etherizing 
and sterilizing room, the wall-stands and the two tables. 

Q. The operating tables ? 

A. No, not the operating table. The dressing table and 
the etherizing table. 

Q. You mean construction of the building ? 

A. Not construction of the building. If you mean the 
reconstruction. 

@. I mean the reconstruction, plumbing, ete. Is that 
what you refer to? 

A. That’s one item. Iwas simply enumerating. 

Q. I want simply what the cost of the whole outfit was ? 

A. Isaid the recent improvement in the operating room 
cost in the vicinity of from $2,200 to $2,400, and I thought 
you asked me to enumerate the items.  - 

Q. Does that include the enlargement of the building? 

A. I thought I had included the enlareine 

Q. You did, yes. The plumbing? 
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A. The plumbing. 

Q. And the additional tools that are used — surgical 
instruments you might call them? 

A. There were no surgical instruments purchased I 
believe in that amount. 

Q. What? 

A. I do not recall any surgical instruments being 
purchased. 

Q. Last year? 

A. I don’t know of any being purchased last year. I 
was including everything in the cost of the operating room. 

@. I mean the cost up to date. I want to know what 
the cost of the operating-room is up to the present time — 
what the cost of the new surgical instruments and.all. 

A. Up to the present? 

Q.—-Yes. 

A. We have purchased no new surgical instruments — I 
have not as far as I can remember, since the completion of 
the operating-room. 

@. Were there any surgical instruments bought last 
year, doctor ? 

A. Oh, well, if I may inform you, the operating-room 
was not completed until June. 

Q. June of this year? 

A. June of this year. 

Q. Oh, well, then, when was it equipped with any new 
instruments of any amount? 

A. There were surgical instruments purchased, and I 
purchased myself several since the Ist of January, but I have 
not purchased any instruments I should say roughly speak- 
ing since last April or since the first week in April. 

@. How many were bought last year, how much money 
was spent for surgical instruments ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Haven’t you any idea? 

A. I can tell you anything since I was first medical officer. 

. An item here says in the report, ‘Supplies for 
hospital, $4,336.” Do you know what that has reference to? 

A. If I may interpret for you, medical and surgical 
supplies; that includes supphes for our hospital and our 
out-patients, includes drugs and surgical supplies and other 
equipments, meaning by that the necessary bandages and 
gauze, and I think that is the extension of it. 

Q. What portion of that was for surgical instruments? 

A. Well, now, I cannot state what portion of it went for 
surgical instruments. I only know what surgical instru- 
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ments since the Ist of January and up to date; I think, the 
last I purchased was some time in April. I think around 
_ the first week of April. 

Q. You don’t know anything about what was purchased 
last year? 

A. You mean previous to — 

We 7190 2. 

A. No, I can’t tell about that. 

Q. You were there, weren’t you? 

A. Oh, no, I bee pardon, I was not. I went there the 
Ist of January, 1903. 

Q. Then you don’t know what that had reference to? 

A. That $4,000. I know they are surgical and medical 
supphes. 

(. You were not there? 

A. Iwas there the first of February when that report was 
made up. 

@. That was made up to the 31st of January? 

A. That’s only a day’s difference. 

@. You can’t give me any idea what that was for if you 
were not there? 

A. ‘That item includes the hospital supplies. 

Q. You don’t know. You were not there. 

A. Idon’t think I have to be there to know that. I 
think that I can explain the extent of those two words. 

Q. I think that is true. I know that, too, that that in- 
cludes everything that goes into the medical] and surgical 
part of the hospital. JI was simply trying to get at what 
was spent for the hospital and you cannot give me any infor- 
mation because you were not there. 

A. Iwill not give you it as a reason that I was not there, 
because I could have found it out by referrmg to our books. 

(J. You haven’t done that? . 

A. No. I can’t tell you. 

(. In regard to the shaving by Mallon, do you know of 
your own knowledge that there was separate razors used for 
contagious patients, for people having contagious diseases ? 

A. I know that in the desk of the head nurse that sepa- 
rate razors are kept for that purpose — that a separate razor is 
kept for that purpose, because I have seen it. 

Q. But was it used? 

A. Ifyou mean by that that each and every person was 
shaved by that razor I shall have to say that I cannot tell 
you. That is a matter for those detailed to see to that. It 
certainly was assigned for that purpose and it was under- 
stood by them and I have seen people shaving with that 
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razor and was told that they had received the razor for that 
purpose from the nurse. To say that each and every person 
with contagious disease used it I would not say. 

Q. You could not state that it was always done? 

A. No, because I did not see every case shaved. 

@. Did you ever have any complaint that they were 
using the same razor for people that were not afflicted in 
that way ? 

A. I never had any complaint. 

@. You said something about as a rule all contagious 
patients there shaved themselves or depended on other 
patients to shave them — is that the fact ? 

A. Asarule, that was the purpose of that special razor. 

Q. I know; but was it done? 

A. That is the rule that is assigned; that is the rule 
that is laid down. 

Q. You mean the rule of the institution ? 

A. That is the rule of the institution. 

Q. Do they comply with the rule? 

A. As far as I know they do comply with it. I do not 
know of anybody that has not complied with it. 

Q. Do you know that they do shave each other? © 

A. I know that they do shave each other, and I know 
that contagious people use that special razor. 

Q@. Do they all do that? 

A. I cannot say. 

@. Who reported to you, doctor, that McLeod threw 
those dishes on the floor ? 

A. That I cannot tell you just who reported it to me. 
It was reported to me, as far as I can remember, by the night 
superintendent. 

Q. By whom? 

A. I had an idea that it was the night superintendent, 
but I should not want to say. 

Q. What was her name? 

A. Ihave an idea that Miss Lyon, the night superinten- 
dent, first told me about it. I would not state positively 
about that, but I have a vague idea that that was so. 
Further than that I cannot state about reporting. 

Q. You heard him state in your presence, doctor, the day 
we were on the island that he did not throw the spoon on 

the floor? 
~ A. Idid. I heard that said. f 

Q. Don’t you think that that would have been a good 
time to have asked him some questions in regard to who 
threw the spoon on the floor? 
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A. If you will recall my testimony, I said I would much 
rather pass that subject over in silence and simply let his 
side of the case go out of regard for the man in his present 
condition. 

(. But you have not done so ? 

A. Isaid that I would rather have done so. But the 
question was asked me. 

Q. But notwithstanding the fact that you felt a little 
bit delicate about cross-examining him that day you did put 
him away three or four days as punishment for this so-called 
offence that was charged to him. Do you think that was 
proper punishment ? - 

I so testified here. 

You said that his sister visited there. 

She did, and I had a conversation with her. 

Does she live in Boston ? 

I couldn’t tell you. 

. You don’t know whether she has got a home in 
Boston or not? 

I don’t know, I could not state. 

Q. Did she state when she visited you that he used to 
live with her when he was home ? 

A. She didn’t state so in so many words, but she didn’t 
want him to go to live with her. 

Q. Did she imply that he lived with her before he went 
down there to Long Island ? 

A. I took it that way. 

@. You don’t know whether that was so or not, that he 
did live with her? 

A. No; I don’t know. I drew that inference from what 
she said. 

Alderman NouLan. — That’s all I want to ask. 

. (By Councilman Conway.) Doctor, do you know 
how the house officers are selected for Long Island ? 

A. I can tell you how they are selected, if I may be 
allowed to go back to the time that I was appointed house 
officer. At that time there was a printed notice posted on 
the billboard in our school giving notice of an examination 
for the position of house officer at Long Island, the notice 
stating that an examination would be held at a certain date 
and at a certain place, and that applications should be sent 
to Dr. Taylor, the secretary of the board or visiting staff. 
I madg application to Dr. Taylor, and I was informed that 
the examination would be held in Dr. Thorndike’s office on 
a certain evening at a certain hour, 

Q. That's far enough, doctor. You have got to the 
examination part of it now? 
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A. Yes. 
@. Were there many more there to take the examina- 


A. I think that evening there were seven or nine men. 
Q. Did you know them all? 

AY No 37-i-did-not: 

Q. Did you recognize any of them? 

A. Well, if I may state, I knew some of them and others 
did not know and didn’t even recognize. 

Q. Do you know whether there were any there who were > 
students of any other medical school? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do you know whether or not any other medical 
school had that notice, and whether students at any other 
medical schools got the opportunity to try for the position of 
house officer except Harvard Medical School ? 

Oh, I know that they did. 

You know that? 

Yes; I do know that. 

Did they have an opportunity ? 

Yes, sir. 

And is the same custom followed in the other medical 
schools as at Harvard, that the notice is posted up ? 

A. I have never seen any in other medical schools, but I 
have reason to think, if the testimony of other people may 
be sufficient reason, that notices are posted in other medical 
schools. | 

Q. The testimony of what people, doctor; of the people 
in authority in those schools ? 

A. Of people who have seen them, who are students in 
those schools. 

Q. Have you ever seen people other than Harvard 
students taking examinations for house officer? 

A. The only time I have ever seen people taking the 
examination — strictly speaking, I have seen people ready to 
go in as for examination— but the only time I have seen 
people taking the examination was when I took the exami- 
nation for house officer myself. 

@. What peculiar conditions did Morris Horn show that 
attracted your attention to him when you had him examined 
by Dr. Jelly and Dr. Taylor? What did he do, or what was 
peculiar about him other than the time when we were down 
there ? 

A. The first thing that was noticed was —and I was up 
town on that day —it was reported to me by the superintend- 
ent on my return that Morris Horn had come to the super- 
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intendent at that time and wanted protection; that some 
people had threatened to kill him; that people were going to 
kill and bury him; and the superintendent on my return told. 
me that he wanted me to look at Morris Horn, that some- 
thing peculiar had developed in his case. I saw Morris 
Horn that day and I talked with him, and he .asked for my 
protection and said that he had been threatened by some 
Italian, and the Italians, he said, were in Ward B, they 
were going to kill him and do away with him. I told the 
man that I guessed nobody would hurt him, that I would see 
that he was protected, and then, if I may describe what was 
done, he got down an his knees and thanked me very much 
and he put his hands in front of me and took my hand and 
kissed it, and told me that he would look to me for protec- 
tion. During that day he came to me several other times. 
The next thing that was noticed was a refusal of medical 
treatment. He was afraid, or at least he said that the 
people were trying to poison him, and he would not take any 
treatment. He was thoroughly excited at times and was 
thoroughly wakeful. He didn’t sleep, and sat up in bed 
practically the entire night. The refusal of food was another 
point that was noticed. He thought the food was poison. 
I have induced him to take food by sitting by his bedside 
and talking with him —and I brought to him food from the 
doctor’s table. I asked him some articles that he desired, 
and I procured food from that table, and he did take it. It 
was still very hard to get him to take any medicine. Medi- 
cine that we intended to give him we would prepare — but 
it was very, very hard work to get him to take it. Latterly 
the man became quite excited, and it recalls to mind that be- 
fore he was put to bed and kept in a room that he ran out 
to the telephone and there we found him wanting to telephoue 
for his sister, telling his sister that he was going to be mur- 
dered, and he was very much excited, and in my presence at 
that time, in the record room, the assistant superintendent, 
Major Murray, appeared. This was just before our 
dinner time, or in the vicinity of half-past five, and 
Morris Horn turned to Mr. Murray and implored his 
help or assistance. I left him in the care of Mr. Murray 
and went to the ward and had a room especially pre- 
pared for Morris Horn. I induced him to go to the room, 
and after a good deal of persuasion he removed his clothes 
and went into bed, and then it was that, as I say about the 
food, I got him to take food, and he remained in that condi- 
tion and quieted down somewhat before we gave him seda- 
tives, and later on I induced him to take them by talking 
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with him, telling him that he was pretty excited and ought 
to quiet down and have some sleep; that I would give him 
something that would quiet him down. He talked about his 
head, that everything was whirling around him, and he in 
his quieter moments said that he was excited, and really felt 
that he needed some sedative. The man had to be watched 
constantly, or else he was out of his room and up and down 
the corridor. He made several trips and got into the cor- 
ridor before he was induced to go back. He was a type of 
case on which, in my judgment, force was not to be used. 
He was aman who could somewhat, in a measure, be per- 
suaded. His delusions were fairly well marked, of people 
who were about to kill him, and there were at times people in 
the ward, and at times imaginary people, such as the Italians’ 
voices he could hear in his room outside. One day while in 
that condition he was examined by Dr. Jelly, and was 
adjudged a fit subject for the insane hospital. 

@. Did he ever ask you, doctor, to give him something 
to kill himself with? 

A. Yes, he did. As I remember it, he asked me to give 
him something to put him out of the way. I don’t know the 
occasion of that request; why the man should ask me that 
I cannot say. Possibly it was because he feared death from 
some other hand, and that, as the death was to be, as he 
expressed it, that as he was to be murdered, he wanted 
something whereby he could produce death before anybody 
could murder him. That was my interpretation of it. As 
you recall it to me, I do remember it. 

Q. I believe it is in Dr. Jelly’s record. 

A. Yes, I do recall that now. 

Q. Doctor, isn’t it a fact that people suffering from 
phthisis sometimes grow stout while the condition of their 
lungs does not improve ? 

A. Isn’t it a fact that people suffering from phthisis 
sometimes grow stout while the condition of their lungs 
does not improve? 

Q. Yes. 

A. If you mean by that their lungs, and the process of 
disease in their lungs still increases. 

Q. Well, not exactly increased. 

A. Well, there is always some arrest in the process in 
the lungs, I think, whenever there is an increase in weight, 
whether by reason of the food or anything that may be the 
case; there may be an increase in weight. In such cases I 
think there is always an arrest in process. ‘There is a cer- 
tain amount of repair that goes on, and that repair may be 
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only in the sense in which a physician, or even a pathologist, 
understands it. That process may affect only half of the 
lung. Such cases undoubtedly do improve and do heal up. 
We know that in a great measure by autopsy, by post- 
mortem examination, and in many cases where there has 
been undoubtedly phthisis, a process of tuberculosis that has 
healed up. 

Q. Doctor, if I remember right, you said that you did 
not remember hearing of any complaint from any of the 
medical schools about the condition of bodies or subjects 
delivered to them? 

A. _ Nothing further than as I have described to you. 

@. I mean the condition of the subject? 

A. The condition of the subject? I have never heard, 
either directly or indirectly, that there was any complaint of 
the condition. 

Q. Do you remember the body of Margaret Myers? 

A. I know of the body of Mary Myers. 

Q. Margaret Myers, I said. 

A. No, I don’t recall that body. I know of Mary Myers. 

Q. You don’t recall the body of Margaret Myers that was 
sent up to the city by Waterman? - 

A. No, I donot. If you could tell me when that was 
sent, if you have that? 

. Some time in April, I think it was. 

A. Margaret Myers; no, I do not. 

@. You don’t remember the case of Margaret Myers that 
was sent to the city and returned again to Waterman ? 

A. No, I don’t remember that. 

(. Are you sure you have no recollection, doctor, about 
that ? 

A. I cannot for the moment recall it. I cannot do it. 

(. Do you remember ever of any such condition happen- 
ing where the body was sent up to the city through a certain 
undertaker and returned again, and in two or three days 
afterwards the relatives claimed the body ? 

A. Ivremember a body being sent to town since I have 
been there, since the Ist of January, and I cannot state the 
names now, but the names were so much alike that the 
undertaker in telephoning the names mixed them, and we sent 
the body that should not have gone, and that was discovered 
at the time that it reached him at the wharf and was returned 
to us, but that was simply in a matter of detail, either one 
name had an “0” to it and the other didn’t. It was as small 
a matter as that, as it strikes me now. Itis simply a vague 
remembrance that I have. 
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Q. Then you are positive that there was not any body 
sent to a medical school and returned again ? 

A. Oh, I didn’t mean to state that, that I was positive. 
It was simply a matter of memory, that I didn’t remember. 

@. Wouldn’t you remember such an incident as that if it 
happened in the last six months? 

A. I should think I would remember such an incident as 
that if it happened in the last six months. I cannot search 
my memory. } 

Q. Would you say that such a thing did not happen? 

A. Oh, I could not say that such a thing did not happen. 

Q. It is not a usual occurrence for such a thing to 
happen, is it? 

A. Oh, no, not at all, when I don’t even recall it at the 
present time. Councilman Conway, if you will ask me that 
question again, I think I can straighten it out. I think I 
recall something. I have just been searching my memory. 

Q. All right, doctor, I asked you if you remember the 
body of Margaret Myers? 

A. Yes, I have a recollection, and this is simply a vague 
remembrance, that a body was sent to a medical school and 
was returned, and the reason assigned for its return why it 
was refused at the medical school was that they had no use 
for it. I think that was sent to Boston University. 

Q. They had no use for it? 

A. Yes; their term had closed. 

Q. Is it the practice to send bodies to medical schools 
whether they ask for them or not? 

A. The practice is this, that we have an open order from 
those medical schools to send bodies to them, and we deliver 
the bodies to the undertaker whom we have take them—this 
Waterman ; and there are other undertakers, and they didn’t 
notify us that they didn’t want bodies until after this was in 
the undertaker’s hands. 

(. And that was the only reason ? 

A. That their term had closed——that the season had 
closed — and they had failed to notify us of that fact. I 
do recall that at the present time. 

@. Do they close as early as that? 

A. I thought they had closed as early as that incident. 

@. I think that was about April. 

A. I thought it was later than that. I think the one I 
have in mind now is. I have a vague remembrance that 
Dr. Hartwell — in looking over the cipher book I saw that 
name, but as regards the name I could not state in regard 
to such. 
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@. Would there be a record of such a thing where a 
body was brought back to the hospital, would there be a 
record in the cipher book ? 

A. Oh, yes, as I recall now, I talked it over with Dr. 
Hartwell. 

Q. Have you got that record book here ? 

A. Oh, no; not here. 

Q. Itis at the institution ? 

A. Yes. As I say, I think that such a thing did occur. 

Q. But the reason why it was sent back was because the 
institution hadn’t any use for it. 

A. The school of Boston University had closed their ses- 
sion and didn’t wish it,and had failed to notify us before- 
hand that they had closed and didn’t wish any other bodies — 
that they didn’t wish any more subjects.” 

(. Doctor, you saw Morris Horn when he came in the 
first, when you came in the first of this year, didn’t you ? 

A. In January? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Yes, I saw him then. 

@. What was his condition then? Would you consider 
his condition contagious at that time ? 

A. I cannot state just the condition he was in when I 
first went to the island. ‘That was in January. I have no 
recollection of the condition at that time, but when he was 
sent to the men’s building I remember having examined him 
while in the men’s building, and I have looked over him 
several times and he was not in a contagious stage at that 
time or at any time during his stay at the men’s building. 

@. But when youcame to the island first, you don’t have 
any recollection of his condition at that time ? 

A. I cannot recall his condition at that time, but he was 
about the ward, and known to us as a syphilitic, having 
special dishes. 

(). There wouldn’t be any record of his condition, about 
its being contagious or not. 

A. At what time? When I looked him over? 

(J. When you first saw him. ‘Did you make a record 
about its being contagious or not? 

A. That I could not state when the first record was 
made. I don’t know if I made any special record myself at. 
that time. I could not state that, but I am stating from 
memory the condition that I found him in at that time, and 
at those special times that I relate. 

Q. (By Councilman JORDAN.) Doctor, has the city 
always owned the instruments that have been used in opera- 
tions at Long Island? 
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A. As far as I have been acquainted with the island I 
should say they did. I have used, and that was simply for 
my own convenience, my own head mirror in the examination 
of patients. That is not, strickly speaking an operation, and 
I have used my own stethoscope in the examination of 
patients. Wal 

(. Then you do not know whether or not it was custom- 
ary for surgeons operating to bring their own instruments ? 

A. That I do not know. Our eye specialist uses his own 
ophthalmoscope, although the hospital has one. 

(. What disposition is finally made of those medical sub- 
jects that go to the institutions ? 

A. They are returned to the island from the different 
medical schools and are buried om our island. 

Q. (By Councilman Conway.) There isn’t any law, 
doctor, that compels you to take those back, is there? 

A. I think not, but there is a rule of the trustees. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I think the law says they must be 
returned. 

The Witness. —TI don’t think so. It says that the medi- 
cal schools shall take care of the burials. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The way I understood the law is that 
they must be returned for proper burial. 

The Witness. — If the law so reads I hadn’t so under- 
stood it, but at any rate we are within the law, because we 
have done that. 

Q. (By the CHarRMAN.) Do you know whether or not, 
doctor, in all cases they live up to the law, in such cases as 
that? | 

A. On our island, you mean ? 

Q. In all the medical schools. I mean as far as you are 
concerned. 

A. As far as we are concerned, yes, I think so. At 
least, I should say this, that the request is made on our 
check which goes with the body —it requests that the body 
shall be returned to the island. 

Q. Doctor, you said that Morris Horn was not in a con- 
tagious condition at any time while on the island. Do you 
remember making that statement ? 

A. Well, I meant to include, that is, as far as any time 
that I had examined him, that I never had found Morris 
Horn in what I should consider a contagious condition. 

(). Wasn’t he broken out, and sores on him? 

A. No, I don’t think he was broken out and sores on 
him. He was bandaged up. That process that was in his 
neck I think I explained was an acute tonsilitis, and he also 
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had an abscess of the neck which I did not consider to be 
syphilitic from its characteristics. 

Q. You didn’t think that was because of his disease ? 

A. No, I did not think that was part of his disease, 
syphilis. 

Q. No sores on any other part of his body ? 

A. I never have seen any. 

Q. Have you ever examined him ? 

A. Ihave examined him several times. 

Q. In regard to Barber Mallon, you said he could have 
had all the towels he wanted. Do you remember whether 
or not he ever asked for any extra towels besides what he 
said he used? 

A. I don’t know whether he ever asked for any extra 
ones or not. I have seen him, and this is, as I say, simply 
as 1t comes to my mind—TI have seen him in the linen 
closets in the new hospital, and I have asked him why he 
was in there, and he said he was in there for towels, and I 
have sent him to the head nurse, and I have seen him get- 
ting sheets which he placed around patients in the hospital 
while he was cutting their hair. To say that he was in there 
for towels, I don’t know. 

Q. Do you believe that the statement that he made, that 
he only used two towels on forty or fifty men, is true? 

A. If he meant that he had carried but two towels and 
shaved that number of men I should say that was perfectly 
true, that it might be true; but to say that he used those two 
towels on each of those forty men, I scarcely believe that, for 
most of those men who are upon their feet, those in the new 
hospital and many in the old hospital, when they are shaved, 
take their own towels and wash their own faces — each one 
uses his own towel. I have seen that many times. 

(. Regarding the men in the institution, they haven’t 
each got a towel of their own, have they? 

A. No, the men in the institution are shaved in the re- 
ceiving room by the barber there, and there again many of 
the men I have seen washing their own faces. Most of 
them, I think, wash their own faces. 

(). Does the same barber shave those in the institution 
and those in the hospital too ? 

A. Oh, no, indeed; he is a different barber in the hos- 
pital from that in the institution. 

(J. I understood Mallon to say that he shaved them all? 

A. Well, he doesn’t; he shaves only the hospital people. 

@. Doesn’t he shave those in the institution ? 

A. Does he? 
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doesn’t shave in the institution. 

@. He said he was the only barber on the island. 

A. He was the only barber? 

(J. The only one who shaved. 

A. Well, if I may be allowed I will state to you that 
there is another barber on the island. 

@. I understood him to say that he went to the institu- 
tion and shaved forty or fifty men, and that he then went 
through the hospital and shaved those over there. 

A. That is not so. 

@. Do you know of any reason that he might have for 
making any such statement as that ? 

A. No; I cannot give you any reason for such a state- 
ment as that. 

Q. Did you ever find out whether or not he had any 
proper supply of towels ? 

A. I don’t quite understand. 

Q@. Isay, did you ever find out whether he always carried 
a proper supply of towels to give a person a clean shave ? 

Well, I tried to explain that the men up and about, 
_ walking about, each man attends to himself as to the washing 
of his face. The only people on whom he would use a towel 
that he carried would be the people in bed, and in those 
cases I have seen a patient use his own towel; each patient 
had a towel of his own, even those who are bed patients. 

(. I understood that those who could wash their own 
faces after he had shaved them wént and washed their own 
faces, but for the others whom he shaved in bed he had two 
towels, and he used the same towels for those. I simply got 
that impression. 

A. Such was his statement, I believe. 

Q. ‘Is that true ? 

A. I cannot say that every day that he has shaved people 
that such a thing was not absolutely true, but I mean to say 
this, that I have seen bed patients shaved by Mallon, and 
that the towel on that bed was the towel used on that occa- 
sion. I have seen Mallon with the towels, I know. I don’t 
know how many towels he did have. That was not a matter 
that was brought to my attention and which, I will state, I 
had not inquired into. I never on any occassion saw any 
reason for speaking to him in regard to the condition of the 
towels that he was using. 


Oe 2k Y-E8; 

PAs yo INO; 

(J. He said he did. 

A. Well, I will have to contradict that, then, because he 
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Q. Is there any place specially used by the barber in the 
hospital as a barber shop ? 

A. For a barber shop in the hospital? There is no 
special place for a barber shop as such. The sun-room is 
used, and latterly the bath-room — the sun-room in the new 
hospital — the barber shop being simply a chair used or carried 
about from place to place. The bed patients are shaved in 
bed. 

Q. Have you got a place for a barber shop in the institu- 
tion ? 

A. There is a place laid out as a barber shop, which is 
known as the barber shop. 

@. Where is that, doctor? 

A. That is in the basement of the men’ s building, between 
the receiving room proper and the men’s bath-room. 


(. Do they all go down there? 

A. The institution men? 

Q. The institution men. : 

Avy. Yes 

Q. Have you got any special days, or do they all go one 
day? 

i No, the men in the institution building, I think, are 


shaved according to the ward in which they are. 

Q. Each ward comes a certain day in the week? 

A. That is the intention. I cannot say that that is fol- 
lowed out, but that is the intention. 

Q. Is there a set rule to that effect? 

A. A written rule? 

Q. No. Just an understood rule? 

A. I think there is. I spoke of that. I inquired a short 
while ago of the receiving ofticer on that, and was told, I 
think, it was understood that they should go by wards to 
the barber shop. 

(). There isn’t any written rule? 

A. There isn’t any written rule, no. 

Q@. You said that Hughes complained about there being 
only two urinals and you said that you examined and found 
four in the bed. Do you know how you found they were 
getting along in that way ? 

A. If I may explain that further. The person who 
complained to me was not Hughes but Mr. Malloy. If I 
said Hughes I meant to say Malloy, when he was there. 

Q. You have said Hughes here. 

A. When he was doing night work in the hospital, 
Wards A and B, I recall him reporting to me that there 
were but two urinals for use in his work, and on going and 
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looking we found that was so, and I asked him if he went 
and looked around, and on going around I found four more 
of those urinals were left in the bed with the patients. 

Q. How long had he been complaining about the 
shortage ? 

A. I cannot say how long he had been complaining 
about the shortage. The reason that I have told of those 
orderlies was that when they broke a urinal I wanted them 
to report it to the head nurse so that we would have some 
track of each and every urinal that was broken. ‘This, the 
orderlies were very lax about, they wouldn’t report when a 
urinal was broken; and patients have reported to the head 
nurse and she to me when urinals were broken, and even a 
hopper in the toilet-room was broken by an orderly letting a 
bed-pan fall upon it, and that was not reported atall. A 
patient reported it telling who it was that did it. As I say, 
the orderlies were very, very lax about reporting, in fact it 
was the hardest thing to get an ae to report whether he 
broke a bed-pan or urinal. 

Q. Wouldn’t the nurse ordinarily know whether any of 
those things were lacking or’not ? 

A. Ina male ward it was not the duty of the nurse to 
go into the toilet-rooms, and consequently she would not 
know except through the orderlies or through the patients 
of numbers that were either available or broken. It was 
the duty of the orderlies. The orderlies had care of the 


urinals and of the bed-pans in the male ward. 


Q. In regard to MeLeod, doctor, you say that Mcleod 
admitted that he threw the plate down ? 

A. McLeod admitted to me that morning that he did 
throw the plate down. 

Q. We had a different story the day we were down 
there. 

A. Iam aware of that; yes. 

Q. He said that it was Tangney that threw the plate 
down. 

A. I believe he made that statement. I wish to state — 

@. Was Tangney an orderly? 

A. No; that man was a patient. He was a ward of the 
Children’s Trustees and was at Long Island for treat- 
ment. 

Q. How old was he? 

A. I think he was eighteen; I am not sure about his 
age, but he was in that vicinity. I know that man said that 
Tangney threw it on the floor. That is his testimony when 
the committee visited the island. In face of that I wish to 
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say that the man’s statement to me when I questioned him 
that morning was an admission to me that he threw it there 
himself. | 

Q. You interviewed Tangney about it and McLeod, did 
you? 

A. I interviewed them both. 

@. You took Tangney’s word against McLeod’s. 

A. I did not take Tangney’s word against McLeod’s ; 
McLeod’s word to me was that he threw it there himself. 

Q. Were there any other patients who were there at the 
time who testified in regard to the incident? 

A. I asked other patients about it. 

Q@. Did they agree with McLeod about it? 

ASI AY OSs 

Q. And after that you put him in a room by himself on 
bread and water. 

AS es; 

Q. Do you think that there was any other way that you 
could have reprimanded him or punished him besides taking 
away his food, doctor? 

A. I beg pardon. Do I think what? 

@. Was there any other way that you could have pun- 
ished him without taking away his food, which was practi- 
cally the only thing he was living on, and he was in pretty 
bad shape ? 

A. Iwish to say a word in regard to the man’s condition. 
I think I did speak of it the last time; that the man’s condi- 
tion, since I have seen him from the Ist of January, did not 
in any way bear out the statement that he had made. The 
man stated that he was up, able to walk about until the time 
that he was deprived of his food, and that because of that he 
now was unable to get about and walk. I wish to state that 
that man never was able since I have been tiere — since the 
Ist of January — to get up and walk about; that he had to be 
assisted to dress; that with some assistance he could get 
from his wheel-chair on to his feet and take two or three 
steps, and I have tried him myself to see how much he could 
walk in the examination of the patient. That McLeod is in 
his present condition because of the punishment that I 
inflicted upon him, which I thought was in accord with or 
in proportion to the offence committed, I mean to say that, in 
my opinion, and I have good and sufficient reason for so 
stating, that the man’s statement is not so. I simply wish 
to set the committee right by stating that from a medical 
standpoint it is not so. 

Q. Couldn’t you have put him ina room by himself, doc- 
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tor, and continue to give him the same food that he was re- 
ceiving in.the ward ? 

A. JI was somewhat remiss, as I said, I would rather have 
passed over the incident, he being a chronic case who will 
never recover, and who tries the patience of everybody who 
has anything to do with him, be it doctor or nurse or patient 
in the ward. I said I would rather pass over the incident un- 
noticed. ‘The fact is I testified to it that I put the man in a 
room. If that has been considered harsh or improper punish- 
ment I wish to leave that to the judgment of the committee. 

Q. It doesn’t matter whether it was harsh or improper or 
not. What Iam trying to get at at this time is this: If 
McLeod was a patient that was hard to get along with in the 
ward with other patients, and patients didn’t like him to a 
certain extent, couldn’t you have put him in a room by him- 
self and given him proper nourishment instead of bread and 
water? 

A. JI didn’t consider that that man was in any way de- 
prived of nourishment sufficiently to injure him — sufficiently 
to injure the man. 

@. Do you think a person in a condition such as he is in 
could live on bread and water for three days without its 
being injurious to him ? 

A. Perhaps I didn’t make it clear that the treatment 
that he received while in that room I do not consider was 
injurious to him. 

Q. You don’t consider it? 

A. I didn’t consider it. 

Q. You were not undergoing the treatment, and he was. 
He was affected personally and he says that it did injure 
him, and that he lost his appetite at that time, and that it 
has never come back to him. He is the subject. 

A. In face of all that I still say that in my opinion the 
treatment that he received in that room did not injure him. 

Q: He says it did. 

A. Yes. Aside from that, as I said before, | am some- 
what remiss to refer to this case, but that is my opinion. 

Q. Of course we don’t like to refer to any of these cases 
at all, but that is the testimony. He says that it did? 

A. Yes. And I can state honestly, in my opinion, that 
the man was not injured by the treatment which he received. 

@. Did he receive any other treatment beside being 
placed on bread and water in that room? 

A. What I mean by that treatment is putting of him in 
a room and keeping him on bread and water. I don’t think 
that that injured him. 
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Q. Did he have practically the limit of punishment, 
doctor? 

A. The limit of punishment? 

Q. Yes. The limit of punishment for people who break 
the rules either in’a hospital or in a penal institution or 
anywhere else? 

A. It is not the hmit of punishment in a penal institution. 

Q. What other punishment could you give a man? 

A. Ina penal institution ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. To my knowledge, what I have seen, solitary confine- 
ment, meaning by that in a cell. This man was in a room 
in a bed. A man that is put in solitary in a penal institution 
does not have a mattress — what I have seen — this man 
was in bed and had a good bed and had attention. 

Q. But outside of that he was isolated, away from all 
the other inmates, and couldn’t see anybody for three days, 
and the only thing he received while in there was just what 
he would receive in solitary confinement in prison. 

A. He was in a pleasant room, with a bed and a window 
beside him, from which he could look out, and attention was 
given him from time to time, and he was seen by a physician 
there. 

Q. But all he got was bread and water during that time? 

A. That was the ration prescribed for him. 

@. That is not as nutritious as that which he was receiv- 
ing in the hospital, not as nutritious as the ordinary hospital 
diet ? 

A. I beg pardon? 

@. That is not as nutritious as the ordinary hospital diet, 
is it? 

A. That is not as varied a diet as we give in our house 
diet, and it is not as large in amount. 

Q. Don’t you think, doctor, that with a man in his con- 
dition it should be the doctor’s object to keep a man as 
strong and well as possible by giving him nutritious food, as 
nutritious as possible, instead of taking it away from him? 

A. That is a question that requires a good deal to 
answer. 

Q. <A good deal of what? 

A. That requires a good deal in answer. Several items 
come into the consideration of that question. Our hospital 
is situated, and in that measure differs from other hospitals, 
so that a certain amount of order must be maintained in our 
hospital. Order is maintained in every hospital in Boston, 
and it is maintained in hospitals by rules which admit of the 
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discharge to his friends at once. We cannot do that in our 
hospital. But it is just as necessary in our hospital to have 
order in our wards as it is in any hospital in Boston, or in 
any other hospital. When a patient in City Hospital carries 
on in a similar manner his friends would be requested to 
remove him. We cannot do that at our hospital. But we 
must, at the same time, enforce order, and if our methods of 
enforcing order are wrong, if I have followed out methods 
that are open to criticism, I simply say that we simply sub- 
mit to it. I did what was in my judgment best, and as I 
felt the case demanded. 

@. Don’t you think, doctor, that if you have an unruly 
patient in a ward where he might be disagreeable to the 
other patients in the ward, it would be better to put him in a 
room by himself and keep him there, even though you had to 
keep him there under restraint, but at the same time not take 
his nourishment away from him, and don’t you think that 
that would be sufficient punishment for one in his condition ? 

A. I simply have to testify what I did, and I thought in 
that case that the case demanded what I did, and that I was 
justified in doing what I did. 

@. You say you don’t have so much trouble with him 
now as you had? He has been pretty fair ever since? Is 
that a fact? 

A. With him? 

@. Yes. You say you haven’t had any trouble with him 
lately ? 

A. Referring to that, I will state that I have had no 
trouble with him. I have had no trouble with him. The 
man has been in a measure somewhat disagreeable, but 
nothing but what we could get along with and would expect 
from him. 

@. Who makes the rules of the island, doctor, the doctors 
or the trustees —the management? Is it the doctors at the 
island or is it the trustees who make the rules ? 

A. There are general rules that are enforced by the 
trustees. That each and every case that arises should be 
reported to the trustees and they pass upon it would not be 
a working basis, and no order or discipline could be main- 
tained. If the people in authority in the hospital and in 
charge of it, or in charge of the hospital, cannot make 
special rules for special cases as they arise —if those cases 
are not covered, no discipline could be maintained, and if 
they are not allowed to exercise a certain amount of author- 
ity, or if the superintendent is not allowed to exercise a cer- 
tain amount of authority, no discipline is possible and no 
order is possible. 
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@. Do you know how many rules there are printed, 
doctor ? 

A. In number? 

QS es: 

A. That I cannot say. There is a book of rules that 
was given me as house officer. 

A book of rules? 

A book of rules and regulations. 

Are those printed ? 

Those are printed. 

Around the institution ? 

This was a book of rules given to officers, rules and 
regulations by which we were guided. 

(). Are copies of those rules given to the inmates? 

A. I don’t know as there are. 

@. How many sets of rules to patients are distributed 
around the island ? 

A. If you mean sets of rules — 

@. I mean the rules of the hospital and of the institu- 

tion that the inmates are supposed to go by. 
' A. There are several printed rules and notices in various 
places. There are several along the roadways directing 
patients. 

Q. What roadways? On the roadways ? 

A. The roadways, yes. And there is a notice in the 
smoking-room, there is a notice on the wharf, relating strictly 
to patients. 

(. Are those framed or just pasted on? 

A. Those are wooden signs, painted. 

(. Those are the ones that you have on the fence not to 
go beyond a certain line, or something of that kind? 

A. Yes, and scattered around the roadways. 

@. I mean a list of rules providing for certain discipline 
on the island ? 

A. In the men’s building I know of two sets of rules. 
I have seen them pasted up there. 

Q. I know there is one in the library ? 

A. . Yes. | 

@. That is the only one I ever saw there. 

A. Yes, and there is another one, or has been until 
recently in the smokers’ hall. 

Q. Framed? 

A. No, those are simply typewritten rules on paper. 
Irrespective of that there is a certain amount of unwritten 
law on the island which is known and which is followed out. 

Q. Are they typewritten or regular printed rules ? 
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Those rules that you spoke of in the library ? 

Yes. Are they printed ? 

No. Those were typewritten. 

I thought they were printed ? 

No. 

. About how many of those were distributed around 
the island ? 

A. Those that I spoke of. 

@. About how many of those were distributed around 
the island ? 

A. In the men’s building. Those are the only two 
copies that I saw. In the hospital there have been several 
special notices posted. In the hospital proper there is no 
definite set of rules posted up. There are certain rules 
posted in special departments. Patients themselves know 
what is right and wrong and what is allowed. That is prac- 
tically the unwritten law of the island. They certainly 
know it. | 

Q@. There isn’t any special set of rules brought to the 
attention of the inmates when they first come to the island, 
is there ? 

A‘ Specifically any instruction of patients in regard to 
rules? There is not, no. 

Q. So that they have got to break a rule before it is 
brought to their attention that they ought not to do such a 
thing ? 

A. I don’t think it is necessary that a man should break 
a rule before he knows it. 

Q. But he has got to do something, he has got to break 
the rule before he knows. There isn’t any rule. 

A. I don’t think I stated there were no rules. I don’t 
think that is the state of the island that there isn’t any rule. 
In addition to those rules that you and I agree upon, there 
is a certain amount of law on that island which every patient 
knows. ‘They certainly know what is right and wrong. 

Q. They knew that before they went down there ? 

A. I mean in regard to the unwritten law of the island 
itself. 

Q. But you said that there were two sets of rules in the 
institution ? 

A. What I have seen. 

Q. So that if a person went down to the island, and 
instead of going to the institution went to the hospital, he 
wouldn’t really be breaking a rule of management of the 
hospital if he didn’t know what the rules were and you had 
to tell him that that was not right? 
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A. I don’t think I would look upon it in that way. I do 
not think it is really necessary that they should be given to 
each and every individual, that because he is given a certain 
list of printed rules to acquaint himself with that there are 
no other things he shall not do. Ido not think it is neces- 
sary to do that. To say that there is no rule for a person 
until he breaks it I think it is not so, because as I say in an 
institution there is a certain amount of unwritten law which 
a person knows and which is given from one patient to 
another and which comes up incidentally. 

(). Those rules are practically made by the patients them- 
selves, knowing that 1t would not be proper for them to do 
certain things ? 

A. I don’t think that I would look upon it in that way. 
The mere fact that a patient abides by a rule is not to be 
construed as the patient making the rule. 

(. Well, if you don’t tell the patient that the thing is 
wrong or bring to his attention the rules of the institution, 
or of the hospital, or of the island itself in general, and if 
you have none pasted up, it is simply left to himself to do right 
or wrong, simply a matter of propriety whether he should do 
this or that? 

A. Well, I think that further than that a man coming into 
an institution will know from his fellows there what is allowed 
in the institution and what is not, and, even if he does not 
learn from his fellows, if he inquires, he may learn from the 
officers. I am simply going back to the sources from which 
a man may find out rules or customs in an institution. 

@. Then, as I understand it, if you do not bring it to his 
attention what the rules are, and if you have no rules posted 
up, you leave it to one man to tell another man this thing is 
right or wrong ? 

A. No; I don’t mean that. I don’t mean because some- 
_ body did not tell him the rule that he did not know the rule. 
I don’t think that it is that. An institution is a peculiar 
place, and the customs of that institution would be known 
even if they have not been covered by special rule. The 
customs are known. ‘To ask me if I would consider it would 
be better, or do you think we could improve by putting rules 
everywhere, I should at once, yes; but if you should ask me 
whether I thought patients could be kept to good behavior, 
I should also say yes, without doing so. 

Q. I didn’t know whether you approved of the present 
plan or not, doctor, by not seeing them posted around there ? 

A. Well, I was trying to tell you what I really felt in 
regard to it, that you might call on a patient or an inmate in 
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an institution to obey rules, even though they were not in 
the form of printed rules, but to ask me if I thought it was 
a good plan to have the rules printed, I should say yes. 

Q. You said the office down there was not large enough. 
What’s the matter with it? 

A. It is rather small for transacting our business, and 
the superintendent’s office is altogether too small. 

Q. How many rooms have you got? 

A. ‘Two rooms, one for the superintendent’s office and 
one for the main business office. 

Q. What is in the main office? 

A. In the main office there is a telephone booth, a desk, 
a table for the letter-press, a filing cabinet, seven feet high, 
another flat-top desk, a large safe, a large desk, and another 
filing cabinet containing our card catalogue. 

(J. Is that the only trouble there, that your office is not 
large enough ? 

A. ‘That office is much too small. That is practically 
the only trouble. If I were to equip the office I certainly 
should add some things. 

(. Isn’t there a chance to make an addition to it in some 
manner ? 

To make an addition to it in some manner ? 

Yes. 

I should say at once, why,"yes. 

By building out? 

Yes. 

Then what is the use of spending $7,500 on that old 
administration building if the office is too small? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — That is for the enlargement of the whole 
building. 

Q. Is it merely an extension of the office upstairs ? 
What’s the use of an office upstairs? You will want to 
build a new office. 

Mrs. Lincotn.— No. Our plan was to extend the present 
building, making larger offices below, and sleeping rooms for 
officers upstairs. 

(). How many officers of the island sleep there ? 

A. In the administration building encase is a room for 
the priest. 

(). For whom? 

A. For the priest who stops there as he may — as suits his 
convenience or his duty. 

@. How often does he stop there ? 

A. He stops there anyhow once a month, and in addition 
to that he stops there evenings before holy days. 
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@. What is the necessity for that? 

A. In order that he may have service in the morning at 
six o'clock, and he has a room wherein his materials are 
kept, and when he comes to the island a room is provided for 
him where he can be by himself for whatever purpose he may 
wish; and in that same building are quarters for the house 
officers and druggist. On the top floor extending to the 
rear side of this building and communicating with the cor- 
ridor that runs from our hospital kitchen are rooms for the 
female help, and this portion of this administration building 
is shut off from any approach through the administration 
building, that is, through the doctors’ quarters. The ap- 
proach to there, is through a covered way from the hallway 
to the main hospital kitchen. There are several rooms for 
the help, and at the present time we are obliged to sleep two 
and three of our female help in one room, a method which I 
think is not the best. 

(J. In separate beds ? 

A. Oh, yes; separate beds, yes. 

Qe In how many rooms are there more than two beds? 

A. At the present time there are three of those rooms 
that have more than one bed, two of them have two beds, 
and one of them has three beds, and the rest have one. 

Q. How many are there altogether ? 

A. There are five rooms — I beg pardon, six rooms. 

Q. Do you think, doctor, to straighten that matter out, 
that you ought to spend $7,500? 

A. You have asked me for an opinion on a matter that I 
have not given very much thought to. I think an extension 
should be made, but I am not prepared at the present time 
to give any opinion on plans.. I have not thought only gen- 
erally about it. Generally speaking, I think it should be 
enlarged. An enlargement should be made in such a direc- 
tion as to give us a receiving-room for patients, a receiving- 
room wherein patients may be admitted at once — general 
quarters. I mean by a general receiving-room a receiving- 
ward, if I may call it that — that will probably give a better 
idea —a receiving ward or wards, where patients will be 
admitted and put into admitting wards, and later be trans- 
ferred to their respective wards, where they may be cared 
for. This would do away with a good deal of the disad- 
vantageous work that is now entailed in the delivering of 
patients to the wards of the hospital, and that would neces- 
sitate the connecting of this receiving ward either in some 
way or manner with the general wards of the hospital. That 
is simply a general idea which I think is feasible and which 
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certainly is necessary. For the special work, and where 
those shall be put, and where begun, is simply a matter of 
further thought; but I really think and believe that that 
ought to be done, and as the administration building and as 
the offices of the administration building are small, that this 
addition might be made in that locality and thereby serve a 
double purpose; that is of giving office room to the ad- 
ministration building and also a receiving-room. 

Q. How many officers sleep in that building, doctor? 

A. Officers? The house officers, the first medical officer, 
the druggist. 

Q. The druggist and the first medical officer, is that 
all? 

A. Oh, no. There are five house officers — there are 
four house officers and a special house officer. There are 
seven that sleep there of our male officers, and in this parti- 
tioned off portion there are seven people who are female help, 
in this separate compartment that does not communicate 
with the other quarters. 

Q. Has each of those officers a separate room himself ? 

A. The first medical officer, the priest, the druggist, the 
house officers, each has his own room. Of the female help 
two occupy one room and the other had one room. 

@. So that with the exception of the two in two rooms 
and the three in one room you have Bos plenty of room for 
sleeping purposes ? 

A. There is room for sleeping quarters with that excep- 
tion. The quarters for the female help, as I say, is where 
we have more demand, and if our entire present top floor 
could be turned over to the accommodation of the female 
help our institution would be greatly improved. 

Q. How large a room is it that you keep the three beds 
in ? 

A. I could not state just the dimensions of it. 

Q. About how large? 

A. Itis probably a room about fifteen or eighteen feet 
by ten feet. 

Q. Eighteen by ten ? 

A. Probably. 

Q. How large a room have you got the two beds in ? 

A. That is a much smaller room. It is a room I should 
judge about eight feet by twelve feet, or something like that, 
roughly speaking. I just estimate. 

Q. How large a room is it you have the one bed in? 

A. That room is about the same size as the one I last 
spoke of — about eight by twelve —a small type of room. 
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Q. Then all you need is a little more office room and also 
more room for sleeping rooms? 

A. No, I should not want to admit that. The possi- 
bilities of the hospital in the very immediate future point 
out that more help must be employed there. ‘That is prac- 
tically necessary on account of the increasing feebleness of 
our population at the hospital and on the island in general, 
that more paid help must be employed, and it being neces- 
sary to meet that, demands quarters for those people, and to 
put out any amount of money with as small a limitation of 
room as stated, I think would be a mistake; that if we are to 
improve in any line we must look somewhat ahead and make 
our improvements conform to necessities at a future date. 

Q. Is it the intention at the present, doctor, to build an 
absolutely new building or to add on to the present building ? 

A. That, I say, I do not know. Iam giving you more 
roughly speaking an idea that is not in any way affected by 
the necessity as it is at the present. It is a matter that [ 
should want to give considerable thought to before I should 
draw up any definite plans. 

Q. Do you get all the light you need on the island ? 

A. All the light. 

(). Yes. 

A. Our facilities for light at the present time I do not 
think are sufficient. At the present time we have two 
generators of fifty kilowats each and we are to put in a third 
one. Last winter for several reasons the lights were cut 
down, and I have not had occasion to see what is the real 
capacity of our electric light at the present time for our full 
lighting power, for our full lighting power— consuming power 
of light — has not been in order at any time since I have been 
there on account of the economy in regard to coal. ‘This is 
certain that where we have but two generators to run a 
plant, the same as we have, a plant on which we rely 
wholly for light, it means increased facilities for work, and I 
should say that, with the additional generator that is to be 
put in within a very short time — 

Q. Is that what this $3,000 is for? 

A. Yes, that has been contracted for. With the addition 
of that I should say our power-house would be sufficient — 
that the capacity of our power-house would be sufficient. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — This side of the case has occupied, I 
think, seven hearings, and thirteen were granted to the other 
side. I should like to ask that the same privilege be granted to 
us to put on such witnesses as we think desirable, and I am | 
sure such a privilege will be granted. 
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Alderman No“an. — On Tuesday night Mrs. Lincoln said 
she would close here on Thursday night, and then she said 
Friday, and now here it is Friday night. You have taken 
three days with Dr. Cox. I have some other business to at- 
tend to, and my constituents in East Boston have certain 
business that they wish me to attend to. I think we have 
been very fair in the matter. It was your own decision that 
you would close this case on Friday night ; 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I said I would try to do so, I simply 
desire to call attention to the fact that the other side have 
had more hearings than we have had. I will do my utmost 
to end on Monday. I claim that when we have had only 
but seven hearings and the other side have had thirteen hear- 
ings, and when we granted an intermission of a week be- 
cause Mr. Dobbins said that he was not able to present his 
witnesses within that time, I feel that we should be entitled 
to the courtesy of an extension until Monday, and I am sure 
the Chairman will grant it. 

Mr. Dosprys. —I never asked for time but once. 

Councilman Conway.—I would like to ask if Mrs. 
Lincoln anticipates that the witness she spoke of will be 
here if we adjourn until Monday ? 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I said that I did not know that I could 
produce this witness, who ‘has been sick, before Monday. 
That was the understanding. I do not see why there should 
be any question in regard to extending the same courtesy to 
us that was extended to the other side. I raised no objection 
when it was extended. 

Councilman Conway. — I want to be fair with everybody. 

Mrs. Linconn. —I hope you will understand that I have 
not been unfair. I said I would do my very best to end the 
hearing — to produce all our witnesses to-night. That I was 
unable to do. 


(At 6.10 the hearing adjourned till ene August 31, 
at 10 A. M.) 


TWENTY-FIRST HEARING. 


Monpay, August 31, 1903. 


Alderman Nolan presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I am requested to take the chair pend- 
ing the arrival of Chairman Bresnahan, and if you have noe 
objection I will do so. 

Mrs. Linycoutn.— Mr. Chairman, the Board of Pauper 
Institutions Trustees has prepared a communication to the 
committee, which we would like to have read and considered, 
and we would like to have a reply. The communication is 
now before you. We would also like, if you please, sir, to 
receive an answer in relation to the affidavit of Dr. Snow. 

The CHAIRMAN. — In regard to the affidavit of Dr. Snow, 
I believe it was handed to the chairman, and I don’t know 
anything about it. I suppose his intention was to call a 
meeting of the committee to consider it, but Ido not know 
what the outcome of it will be: This present communica- 
tion is referred to the committee, and I do not know as the 
chair has the right to read this without the permission of 
the committee. 

Mrs. Lrxcoun. —Is there a quorum of the committee 
present ? 

(Clerk calls the roll.) 

The CHAIRMAN. — It appears that only four members of 
the committee are present out of a committee of thirteen, 
and I think it would not be in good taste to act on that 
thing at present; perhaps later on we can take it up. 

Mr. Dossriys.— Do I understand that communication 
comes from the Board of Trustees ? 

Mrs. LincoLtn. — From six members of the board. I beg 
your pardon. 

Mr. Dopsins. —I understood you to say it came from the 
board. 

Mrs. Linto~n. — From six members; and I would say 
that the communication relates to hearing the final arguments 
in this case. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I don’t think it is fair to go into the 
contents of this letter now, as we have no knowledge of it; 
I think it would be in better taste to refer it to the committee, 
when they can consider it. 
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Mrs. Lincotn. — At the close of the twelfth hearing Mr. 
Dobbins said: ‘I have a witness I might call, but I think I 
have done all I care to now. If the committee feels like 
hearing any further testimony I will give it any assistance I 
can. I do think that the committee ought to put an expert 
bookkeeper on the books and get them in proper shape. I 
would like the privilege, when it is closed up, to make a little 
summary of some of the evidence which I wish to call atten- 
tion to. 

“Mrs. LINcoLN. — Will that be now? 

“The CHAIRMAN. — He says that with the exception of 
the closing statement — he wants to make a closing state- 
ment, and he says outside of that he is through.” 

This request was granted at that time, and in accordance 
with that request, as made by Mr. Dobbins, the other six 
‘trustees would like the privilege of putting in an argument. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Which request of Mr. Dobbins? The 
committee has never acceded to such a request. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I understood there was no objection at 
that time; I said to the chairman I wanted to make a closing 
statement too, and he said outside of that — he was through, 
and the chairman, I think, intended — 

(Mrs. Lincoln hereupon gave her views as to what the 
chair intended to do, to which the present chairman, A lder- 
man Nolan, did not at all agree, declaring he did not think 
Chairman Bresnahan ever intended to usurp the rights of the 
whole committee, and he (Nolan) would so construe it.) 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I should be sorry to misunderstand the 
chairman in any way, but I would also say I consider 
it my privilege, and, with respect to the chairman, a right. 
We were given permission to open our case, and it would be 
without precedent if we are not allowed to close it. Mr. 
Dobbins. asked no more than he was entitled to, and I 
think we are entitled to the same right now. I don’t think 
Mr. Dobbins has receded from that position — 

The CHAIRMAN. — I think that can be left to the con- 
sideration of the committee; I don’t think it is a subject 
debatable at present, but if it is your intention to go on with 
any further testimony you may do so. I don’t_think I am 
competent to decide whether or not it is relevant to put in a 
closing argument either by yourself or Mr. Dobbins. 

Mrs. LincoLn. — Then I wish to say I have some witnesses 
to put on this afternoon, but in regard to two witnesses that 
I expected to put on, we were notified there was to be a 
hearing this morning, and were ready to proceed, but now 
it may become necessary for us to ask the courtesy of the 
committee in extending the time until to-morrow. 
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The CHAIRMAN. —I am willing to submit anything to 
the committee for their judgment. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I will call Mr. Hunnewell for a few 
questions. 


WALTER HUNNEWELL — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) In regard to the appointment 
of Dr. Richardson as special house officer, can you say 
whether that appointment was unanimous ? 

A. It was. 

@. Was Mr. Dobbins present on that occasion ? 

A. He was. 

@. Has Mr. Dobbins voted against the appointment of 
any doctor or nurse before this investigation began ? 

A. He has not. 

Q. Has Mr. Dobbins voted against the appointment of 
any doctor since this investigation began ? 

Yes. 

Can you state what doctor that was ? 

Dr. Wilder Tileston. 

And what position was he to hold ? 

A position on the visiting medical staff. 

. Can you state whether there was any expense to the 
city in this ? 

A. Not to the city; the visiting staff’s services are 
gratuitous. 

@. Can you state whether or not Mr. Dobbins voted 
against the enlargement of the operating room ? 

A. Hedid not. 

(. Was he present when the vote was taken ? 

A. He was. 

Q. Did Mr. Dobbins vote for the appropriation made for 
this object? 

A. He did. 

@. Did Mr. Dobbins vote for Dr. Hartwell as superin- 
tendent of Long Island ? 

A. Yes, he did, and he made no objection to his being a 
~ medical man. 

Q. Did Mr. Dobbins vote for the creation of the position 
of pathologist at Long Island ? 

A. He did. 

QQ. When the trustees were appointed for the first time 
by Mayor Quincy did they find a medical man in the office 
as superintendent. 

A. They did, Dr. Wentworth. 

Q. Was Dr. Wentworth’s predecessor a medical man? 
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A. He was. 

Q. Is there any further statement you wish to make? 

A. Nothing, except I should lke to make a statement in 
regard to Dr. Richardson, and rather emphasize it. Mr. 
Dobbins, at the meeting when he, I might say, broke the 
rules of proper conduct, insinuated that I took back the tes- 
timony I gave to the best of my knowledge and belief in 
regard to Dr. Richardson. I have looked at the records, 
which confirm what I said in the first place, that he was 
present when the vote was taken. I think that should be 
emphasized especially. ; 
QQ. (By Mr. Dossins.) I didn’t remember the names 
of the two doctors, whether it was Dr. Richardson, but I will 
ask you now what position it was that doctor was to hold that 
I voted against ? 

A. You voted against the appointment of Dr. Tileston. 
He was nominated by the superintendent and confirmed by 
the trustees, to hold a position on the visiting medical staff. 

@. Pardon me, I knew the house officer. That new 
appointment is the man I am speaking of; who was he? 

A. Dr. Richardson. 

Q. That is the man I voted against. 

A. ‘The records of the meeting held — a special meeting 
was held on May 28, as per record book 6, page 144, and 
that record reads that Dr. Frank Richardson was appointed 
unanimously to the position of special house officer, and Mr. 
Dobbins was present. 

@. I voted against the special house officer who was 
appointed to be under Dr. Bradford, as I understood it ? 

A. You are not right. 

@. That doctor I voted against? 

A. The record reads — 

Q. If the records are not correct — I voted against him 
because I asked the question, and I believe the chairman 
informed me he was to receive no salary, and I asked the 
question if he was to have his maintenance down there, and 
I was informed he would. I said I thought we had a large 
enough staff there now—there were already four staff 
officers — so I voted against it. I understood I voted against 
it. I said « No,” Iam positive of that, whether they took a 
record of it or not. 

A. The records were read and approved at the next 
meeting, and Mr. Dobbins was present at that meeting. 

Mr. Dopsins. — Are the records there ? 

Mrs. LincoLtn. — We were not allowed to introduce the 
records before. 
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Mr. Dospins. — That was what I voted against. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Have you any further state- 
ment to make in regard to that? 

A. I shall be glad to answer any question. Mr. Dobbins 
was present, and the vote was unanimous. ‘The records 
were read at the next meeting, with the usual inquiry, 
“ Does anybody notice any errors or omissions?” and no 
errors or omissions being noticed, the chairman declared the 
records approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does any member of the committee 
desire to ask Mr. Hunnewell any questions ? 

Q. (By Councilman JoRDAN.) When did you make the 
copy from your records, Mr. Hunnewell? 

A. The records? We have at the trustees’ meetings the 
executive clerk of the committee, who is a stenographer, and 
she takes stenographic notes and writes them out, and hands 
them to me for signature. I look them over, and if there is 
anything —~ I would say that the notes are very full indeed, 
and sometimes there is some word or sentence that I don’t 
think worth while to put on record. She writes out the 
records according to my direction, and I sign them. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. Hunnewell, who was the 
one of the superintendents that Mayor sheik appointed ? — 
Dr. Wentworth, did you say ? 

A. When we came into power I went down to Long 
Island, and we found Dr. Wentworth had been appointed 
under the old administration, that is, when the aldermen and 
councilmen had the right of confirmation. 
Who was superintendent at that time ? 

Dr. Wentworth, when we took charge. 

Who previous to him ? 

Dr. Cogeswell. That was before. 

You say you do not keep a verbatim report? 

We do of the votes of the meetings that are passed, 
but at the meeting the notes are made up by the stenographic 
clerk; she puts down the sum and substance of it. If I 
object to something — Mr. Hunnewell objects to this or that 
when we come to make up the record, if I find this or that 
is not important, I don’t put it on the records. 

@. When the vote is called for the confirmation of the 
trustees, do you keep the name of any dissenting vote? 

A. - In some cases we have, and I have found in cases we 
have not. As a matter of fact I have been on the board 
five or six years, and I think I could count on the fingers of 
one hand the number of times any dissenting vote has been 
cast. 
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Q. You don’t keep the report at all times ? 
A. Not at all times, no. 


IsABEL F. GerrisH — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Did you keep the minutes of 
the meeting just referred to? 

A. I did keep them; yes, ma’am. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does this have reference to the meet- 
ing the committee decided not to admit? 

Mrs. Lincoun. — No, sir; this is another meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Is it the same date? 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — I think it is the same date. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That matter has already been decided 
by the committee, that we would not admit the records of 
that meeting. They didn’t attempt to divide or allow any 
portion of it; it embraces the records of that entire meeting. 
I didn’t understand that was the meeting. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. — Mr. Chairman, I would say I think 
you are right. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I imagine I am right. 

Mrs. LincoLn. — I understood you ruled out the records 
of that meeting, but there is no reason why we should not 
ask questions of witnesses regarding that meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is another way of submitting that 
meeting. I would much prefer to refer it to the committee. 
I would sooner go into executive session and ask the com- 
mittee whether or not they would admit that meeting. It is 
only another way of getting those records in when submitting 
it piecemeal in this manner. I didn’t notice that it was the 
particular date, and after you were started was reluctant to 
interrupt you. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Mr. Hunnewell desired to correct an 
erroneous impression, and I only wish Miss Gerrish to 
ex plain — 

The CHAatrMAN. —I understood Mr. Hunnewell said that 
Mr. Dobbins’ remark was not justified, and I would allow 
that latitude. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — May I ask in regard to that ruling of 
the chair — what is the objection to introducing any evidence 
relating to the management of this department? 

Alderman NoLtan. — That is a question for the committee 
to decide. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I understood the objection was only to 
introducing the record of that meeting. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL. —I have the records of the meeting 
before me; we are both wrong, it was not this meeting. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — For the information of the committee 
will you kindly state what two meetings it was that the com- 
mittee decided not to admit the records. 

(Miss Gerrish looks up the matter.) 

Miss GERRISH. — This is a special meeting of May 28th ; 
the other ones were June 29th and July 2d. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What were the meetings referred to in 
these records that the committee decided not to admit ? 

Mrs. LINcoLn. — June 29th and July 2d. 

Councilman BELL. — I want to know what this has to do 
with the matter. Why cannot we go on with the witnesses? 

Mrs. Lrncotn.— It is simply this, that Mr. Dobbins inti- 
mated the other day that Mr. Hunnewell had taken back his 
statement. 

Councilman Brett.— As Mr. Hunnewell has now made 
this statement, I don’t think the committee should spend 
very much time in deciding whether Mr. Dobbins is right or 
wrong. 

Mr. Dosprns.—I want to state that I voted against the 
special house officer. 

The CHarrMaNn.—Inasmuch as the committee have 
decided not to admit the other records, I don’t think I am in 
a position to admit this record; it would only show we are 
inconsistent in our position. If Mrs. Lincoln desires to call 
Miss Gerrish for other evidence all right, but I object to the 
admission of this record. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) If I may ask Miss Gerrish 
this question, whether or not the vote was properly re- 
corded ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge the vote was recorded 
as passed, and I heard no dissenting vote whatever. 


Dr. Stwon F. Cox — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lrycotn.) These are a few questions 
suggested by Mr. Nolan’s inquiries the other day. Now, in 
regard to Mr. Spillane, the old man who went out weeding, 
did you ever hear any statement whether or not he went 
voluntarily ? 

A. Mr. Bryant has told me that Mr. Spillane volunteered 
to go weeding. 

Q. In regard to the electrical Seas in use in the 
kitchen of the new hospital at Long Island, can you state . 
whether or not it is satisfactory and in operation ? 

A. It is both satisfactory and in operation. 

Q. Major Murray has stated that there were certain 
corner seats and other seats placed in the hall of the 
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women’s dormitory, which would probably accommodate 
about forty persons — 

The CHAIRMAN.—I asked those questions myself; I 
don’t know as Major Murray submitted them for me to ask. 
I asked the question who suggested putting them in there, 
and the lady said Major Murray. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I have it right here (referring to copy 
of the report). 

The CHAIRMAN. — It may be a coincidence and we both 
asked the same question. (Turning to Major Murray). 
Were you asked the question? (To which Major Murray 
assented). He says he was. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Major Murray testified that 
they would accommodate about forty persons, how many 
persons do you think they will accommodate by actual 
measurement ? 

A. Twenty-four might be crowded on those seats, which 
are four in number. 

@. In regard to the Kate Barcello case, Dr. Hartwell 
stated in reference to Kate Barcello that they waited the re- 
quired length of time under the law before performing the 
autopsy. 

A. Thatis true. The autopsy was not performed until 
after three days had elapsed. 

Q@. In regard to the telegram which came too late — who 
received the telegram ? 

A. The telegram? That telegram was received by tele- 
phone, and it was received at Long Island at 11.55. The 
autopsy, as our records will show, was begun at 11.50 A.M. 
The time that is recorded in our laboratory records is the 
time they leave the laboratory to go to the operating- 
room in the morgue to perform an autopsy. That appears 
as 11.30, and the autopsy could not have progressed very 
far when the telegram was received, and the autopsy could 
have been stopped before it was entirely completed; that is, 
if word had been sent out, or if the first medical officer 
had been notified. 

Who was the first medical officer at that time ? 

I was the first medical officer. 

And you were not so notified ? 

I was not so notified. 

. I want to ask you in regard to whether we need more 
paid assistants. Do you or do you not feel the need of more 
paid assistants to care for that institution ? 

A. It is necessary, and it is becoming more so. It has 
been more and more necessary ever since I was first con- 
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nected with the island, in June, 1900, the need of more paid 
assistants. That is in a measure due to the generally increas- 
ing feeble population of the island. 

Q. Something was said about the watchman; can you 
testify whether the watchmen put in their winds regularly 
during the night ? 

A. I examine the dial, and I have been examining it 
every day since the Ist of July, and I find that whenever 
they miss, or a box has not been recorded, that the explana- 
tion has been given that either that box happened to be out 
of order or the watchman had been performing some other 
duty, and his time was accounted for. 

Q. Mr. Rice testified that he had not seen Dr: Spaulding. 
Who is Dr. Spaulding? 

A. Dr. Spaulding is our visiting ophthalmologist. 

@. Does he come quite regularly. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What is that word, doctor? 

The Wrirnsss. — He is an eye specialist, and is a member 
of our visiting staff. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lixcotn.) Does he come quite regularly ? 

A. He comes about once every three weeks, and at other 
times when we send for him. 

Q. I would lke to ask you whether or not, in your judg- 
ment, the doctors attend quickly to any sick calls they may 
receive ? 

A. As my experience has been, that attention has been 
reasonably prompt. 

Q. I would ask you whether or not there are two barbers, 
one for the institution and one for the hospital ? 

A. There are at present a barber for the institution 
building and a barber for the hospital building. 

Q. Can you explain, Dr. Cox, why there were fewer 
deaths during the last two months? 

A. The last few months ? 

Q. Two months. 

A. That at once brings up a comparison, and I can say 

. the deaths in the month of June were many less than the 
month of May, and considerably less than the month of July, 
speaking now of the present year. 

Q. Have you any statement or table that will show that? 

A. Ihave brought with me a copy of the record in num- 
bers of deaths for the past three years given in months, and 
comparing with the same months of this year. 

Q. Are you prepared to submit that to the committee ? 

The CHATRMAN. — This does not answer your question t 
give the reason accounting for the number of deaths. 
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Q. Can you explain why there have been fewer deaths 
the last two DELS is it due to the season — the time of the 
year ? 

A. Ido not attempt to account for it; the fact remains 
that during the month of June there were very few deaths in 
comparison with the month previous or the month following. 

@. Are there more deaths in summer than in winter in 
the Long Island institution ? 

A. That is a matter of record; for the past three years 
the deaths have been less during the month of June than in 
the other months. 

Q. If that is brief (referring to table produced by witness) 
you may read it. 

A. This involves the years 1900, 1901 and 1902, for the 
month of June, giving also 1903, for the first two months. 
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I have not brought down the number of deaths for this 
month, as it is not made out for this year. 

@. Were you ever on the island with Mr. Jacobs, Dr. 
Cox? . 

A. He was assistant bookkeeper when I went there as 
house officer, and he still retained the position when I went 
there as first medical officer January 1 of this year. 

@. Did you ever know he was in charge of the island 
during that time? 

A. I never did. 

@. Would you have allowed the bookkeeper to onder 
supplies without instruction from you? 

A. Since the Ist of July the bookkeeper has not ordered 
supplies on the telephone, or otherwise, without my order. 

Q. Mr. Jacobs testified that dissections were performed ; 
is that true? 
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A. Dissections, as we understand it, have not been per- 
formed at Long Island. 

Q. Door do you not know why, when he left Long 
Island, Mr. Jacobs did not balance the stock book ? 

A. I beg your pardon. 

Q. Whether or not you knew why, when he left the 
island, Mr. Jacobs did not balance the stock book. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Ask him whether he knows that he 
had or had not balanced the stock book. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I will put it any way you like. Can 
you say whether or not he did leave the stock book 
balanced ? 

A. He did not. 

@. Do you know of any reason why? 

A. The stock book had not been kept up by Mr. Jacobs 
for several weeks up to the time of his resignation. 

Q. Mr. Jacobs testified that bodies were kept in a few 
instances for relatives. Is this true, or can you say whether 
or not are the bodies kept chiefly at the request of friends ? 

A. If Mr. Jacobs testified that bodies were kept for 
relatives in a few instances, and wished to limit it by the 
word “ few,” I would feel that he did not state what really 
is so, and what I know to be otherwise. I always felt that Mr. 
Jacobs, as assistant bookkeeper might not know, and unless 
he was told he would not know, why the first medical officer 
should keep bodies, for the latter has charge of the morgue 
and the bodies. 

Q. Will you please state whether or not there is suffi- 
cient space for the male patients to allow ample classification 
in the two wards, exclusive of the tuberculosis hopital ? 

A. There is not sufficient space to make the classification 
I would desire to have, and it is impossible to make that 
classification simply because of lack of room. 

Q. Some question was asked in regard to idiots, and why 
we do not transfer them. Can you make any statement in 
regard to that? 

A. We have idiots on our island, and it is a difficult 
problem to dispose of our adult idiots. It is very hard, and 
it is well nigh impossible to have them transferred to the 
proper institution. 

Q. Some question was asked you in regard to whether 
inmates who were boarded at Long Island should be differ- 
ently treated from those sent there under other conditions. 
What have you to say about that? 

A. To draw any distinction between the inmates, be they 
of the hospital or the institution, for whom board may be 
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paid, and those who are a public charge, would be impossible, 
for in an institution of the kind such as Long Island repre- 
sents it would destroy all order and all discipline. 

(. I would like to ask you what you think is the value 
of an aseptic operating-room ? 

A. The value of such a room to any hospital where 
operations are to be held —I think the value of that is a 
necessity, that such an operating-room should be maintained. 
If we have a hospital and are to do operations, a moral 
responsibility is upon those in charge of that hospital to 
provide a suitable place wherein they may be done with a 
reasonable degree of safety, and that can only be obtained 
and insured in a room wherein aseptic conditions prevail. 

Q. I think those were the only points I wished to ques- 
tion you on, and I thank you. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I will say in regard to the space upon 
the seats referred to a short time ago, that Major Murray’s 
answer was: ‘I reckoned on a capacity of about forty.” 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) In regard to Spillane, you 
say he volunteered to go and do that weeding? 

A. Isaid that Mr. Bryant on answering a question of 
mine had told me that Spillane had volunteered to weed. 

Do you know anything of your own knowledge in 
regard to Spillane working at weeding ? 

A. ‘The day he worked at weeding was not when I was 
at the island, but I stated, in answer to Mrs. Lincoln’s ques- 
tion, that I had asked Bryant if Spillane had volunteered in 
the matter of weeding. 

(. Did you ever ask Spillane in reference to it? 

A. No, I did not; I didn’t have any conversation with 
Spillane in regard to that at all. 

Q. Do you regard these benches of benefit to the inmates 
of the dormitory ? 

A. Inasmuch as any seat is of benefit, I consider that 
they are. Personally, feeling as I do, I would not have 
placed the two side benches along underneath the stairway, 
but I would let the benches around the pillars remain as 
they are, as they not only give comfort but add to the 
appearance of the hall in the dormitory; but I cannot look 
upon the other two benches in the same light. After the 
1st of July one of the long benches under the stairway was 
being put up, and the carpenter said they were being erected 
then under Major Murray’s orders, an order received some 
weeks previous. I allowed that remaining one to be put in 
place, but it is possible they may be removed, not because 
they do not serve their purpose of providing a seat, but I 
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think that the good that is derived from them is not great, 
considering the few numbers they will accommodate. 
(. Do you really think they are of benefit to the inmates 


_ aside from the matter of adornment? Do you think those 


around the posts are of benefit? 

Oh, yes; I admit that. 

When did Kate Barcello die? 

She died on the Ist day of May. 

About what time? 

She died at 6.25 in the morning. 

Of the Ist? 

Of the Ist of May. 

When was the autopsy performed ? 

The autopsy was not performed until the day of the 
and the hour on our record was 11.30 A.M. 

On the 4th? 

A. > Yes. 

Q. Were you on the island at 11.30 on the day of the 
autopsy, doctor ? 
I was on the island all the time during the day of the 


' 


are 
OF POPOPOPOP 


4th. 

@. Was Dr. Hartwell on the island that day ? 

A. Ihave the impression that he was not. 

Q. What time did he leave the island ? 

A. That I could not say. That was on Monday morn- 
ing, and I could not state that he was not on the island, but 
my impression is that he was not there. But as to saying 
on which boat he left the island I could not. 

Q. Who gives authority to perform autopsies on the 
island ? 

A. The superintendent always signs our paper, even after 
we have received permission from the relatives or friends. 

Q. Do you perform autopsies without that slip from the 
superintendent with his name signed to it? 

A. I never have, and always had the slip with the 
signature. 

(. Did you have itin Miss Barcello’s case ? 

A. I had the slip with his name attached. 

(). He must have signed it before he left the island ? 

A. I agree to that. 

Q. Then he gave you an order to perform the autopsy 
before he obtained consent ? 

A. This was done according to the three day limit? 

Q. But you had already sent a letter to the sister of this 
dead person, asking for the privilege of performing the 
autopsy, and had not yet received the reply, but anticipated 
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that reply, and some time in the morning the superintendent 
gave you authority to perform the autopsy, and you had 
performed it some ten or fifteen minutes before the telegram 
arrived ? 

A. Those were the facts in the case. I had the paper 
signed by the superintendent for the autopsy, but when that 
was signed I could not state, but the autopsy was not per- 
formed until after the three days had expired. 

@. The question was had you the authority to perform 
the autopsy pending the receipt of permission from the rela- 
tive of the deceased ? 

A. If I may explain a bit regarding the authority the 
superintendent gives. He signs that paper for us so that 
he will know every case that goes to be autopsied. It was 
explained to me by him that he wished personally to know 
every case, and that was. the method adopted so that he 
would know and could state positively that an autopsy had 
been performed that had been signed for by him, even in 
those cases where we had permission from the relatives or 
friends. 

Q. You testified there was never an autopsy performed 
without first getting the signature of the superintendent. 
If a party did not have any friends he would make an effort 
to find out if he had the right before he would sign that? 
Do I understand that those papers are signed ahead ? 

A. I don’t wish to say that; they are not signed ahead. 

Q. When was that one signed? 

A. I don’t know. I never put in the paper to be signed 
until we had the right to perform the autopsy, either by the 
friends, or by expiration of the three days’ limit. 

Q. This particular autopsy ? . 

A. This case, and in every case. 

@. Did you have the permission of the superintendent 
to perform this one? 

A. I have so stated. 

Q. When did you get it? ° 

A. I dont know. It was after the three days had 
expired. 

Q. Was it after 11.30 on the 4th of May that you 
obtained the superintendent’s signature to do that; that is, 
after you performed it did you get his signature ? 

A. After the autopsy was performed? We always have 
the signature before the autopsy is performed. 

(. When did you get the notice in regard to the Barcello 
case ? 

A. You are asking me just what time, and I do not 
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know. I got it after the three days were up, and before the 
autopsy was performed. ? 

Q. What did you consider after three days ? 

A. What did I consider after three days? 

(Went) 68: 

A. The three days in that case had expired at 6.25 the 
morning of the 4th. 

Q. At what time did Dr. Hartwell leave there? 

A. I don’t know, sir. 

Q. You talked about this clock down there; does it 
register on a dial or on a tape? 

It registers on a paper dial. 

What other duty has the watchman to perform ? 
What other duty ? 

es: 

I cannot see the import of your question. 

In answer to Mrs. Lincoln, you said you looked over 
the dials and verified them, and sometimes you would find 
that there was a miss there when the watchman would be 
called to some other duties. 

A. I did make that statement. On the night that the 
watchman — in fact, everybody else on the island was out 
looking for the missing man I spoke of some days ago, the 
winds were not registered, and showed a blank on the watch- 
man’s wind, and that is easily explained in that case; such 
occurrences as that are looked up and the whereabouts of the 
watchman is ascertained. 

Q. That is the only time he was off duty ? 

A. Not the only time; that is the only one I recall. 

@. In regard to barbers, you say since the lst of July 
you have separate razors in the institution and hospital, what 
was the condition previous to that ? 

A. Isaid since the Ist of July we had a separate barber 
in the institution and the hospital. 

Q. What was the condition before that? 

A. In regard to— . 

Q. One barber in both buildings ? 

A. Ihave never known of one barber in my experience 
on the island, which dates back to 1900. Ihave never known 
of the same barber shaving in both places. 

Q. Did you have two barbers before the 1st of July or 
one ? 

A. Ihave seen, when I came there the Ist of January, 
a barber in the institution, and I have seen two barbers there. 

Q. Have you — 

A. I can recall that I have. 
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Q. In regard to the bookkeeper ordering supplies, you 
say that they do not do it now, did they ever do it? 

A. I think I stated that I have not allowed the book- 
keeper to order supplies since the 1st of July; since that 
time they have not ordered supplies except by my order. 

Q. Imean previous to your taking charge of the island, 
do you know whether or not the bookkeeper ever did any 
ordering by telephone ? 

A. On her own responsibility, do you mean? 

Q. That is a standing rule there. 

A. Never knew of such a standing rule. I was told by 
the superintendent that it was not so, that ordering of 
supplies was all done on his order. 

Q. Did you ever know of an emergency case in which 
‘she took the responsibility ? 

A. No, I never heard of it. 

Q. Would you be in a position to know that, as_ first 
medical officer ? 

A. Of necessity because of my position, no; that I 
might know it, yes. 

Q. You might possibly know it? 

AY GS. 

Q. Why did Jacobs resign ? 

A. Why did he resign? Well, I could not tell you why 
he resigned, unless that I should bring in the item of what I 
heard him testify here. Apart from that I could not say 
why he resigned. 

Q. (By Councilman JORDAN.) How does the super- 
intendent generally leave the island? 

- A. There are two ways, either by — he always leaves by 
boat. 

 Q. By the “Howard” or the “Bradlee,” generally 
speaking ? 

A. It may be by the “ Howard” or the “ Bradlee.” My 
experience as house officer and first medical officer has been 
that the most common means is by the “ Howard.” 

Q. At what time does the “ Howard” generally leave in 
the morning? 

A. It usually leaves about eight o’clock. 

Q. Usually —that is generally the boat the superinten- 
dent takes, is it not, the eight o’clock boat ? 

A. That is my experience, that is the boat the superin- 
tendent would as a general rule take. 

Q. Do you know whether or not there is a time table 
making that statement in any of the institution buildings? 

A. That the “ Howard” would leave at eight o’clock? 
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Q. On stated days ? 

A. When I was house officer there was posted a notice 
in the institution in regard to the leaving time of the 
‘‘ Howard,” and in those times she left differently from what 
she leaves at present, meaning at other days of the week. 

Q. Now, if Dr. Hartwell should have sailed on the 
“ Howard,’ which was usually expected to leave at eight 
o'clock in the morning, he could have signed permission for 
that autopsy within the legal hmit ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — I object to the question. The doctor 
testified he did not know at what time he left there. 

Councilman JORDAN. — Mr. Chairman, I simply asked the 
witness if the superintendent had left on the “ Howard.” 

The CHAIRMAN. — Ask him what time he left. 

Councilman JoRDAN.— He said he did not know. I 
simply asked him if it was possible to leave the island on the 
“ Howard” on the usual sailing time and be within the legal 
limit. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Ask him if he left the island at the 
usual sailing time — if he left at the usual time? 

Councilman JoRDAN. — That is not what I want to know. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I know what you want to know, and I 
don’t propose to allow you to ask the question, as I do not 
think it proper. 

Councilman JORDAN. — If you refer to some of the ques- 
tions asked on the cross-examination — (at this point the 
gavel came down emphatically.) 

Councilman JoRDAN. — I don’t care about the ruling of 
‘the chair, I have made the point; that is all I care. 

Q. (By Councilman BRAzzELL.) Who was_ the bar- 
ber in the new hospital down there during July? 

A. Youask me who was the barber during July, this 
past month? 

Q. Yes, or June and July? 

A. A patient by the name of Dan Mallen. 

@. Do you know whether he shaved Morris Horn the 
day before he was sent away ? 

A. The day before he was sent away? If you ask me if 
I know, I will say that I do not know. 

Q. You said, doctor, that there was a barber for the 
institution, and for the hospital, and I happened to be down 
there the day before Morris Horn was sent away, and I saw 
Mr. Mallen about to shave Morris Horn; that is the reason 
I asked the question. 

A. I don’t see the force of the point you make. 

Q. You said that since you took charge, the barber — 
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Q. (By the CHarrMAN.) When you say the hospital 
you mean the phthisis and the other hospital ? 

A. The entire male hospital. 

Q. (By Mr. Doppiys.) In regard to May 4th, were you 
on the island during that whole day ? 
As far as I know, I was on the island the 4th of 


ai 


May. 
6. Didn’t you come to the city with Dr. Hartwell ? 
A. Notas I know of, with Dr. Hartwell? 
Qi Yes. 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Wasn’t there a meeting on the 4th of May of the 


trustees ? 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Didn’t youattend with Dr. Hartwell a meeting in the 
forenoon of the 4th of May? 

A. Idon’t think I did. 

Q. <A meeting of the board ? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. As regards Sheridan, did you know that John Sheridan 
was a veteran ? 

A. Idid not. 

Q. Did Dr. Hartwell know it? 

A. I donot know. 

Q. Did Dr. Hartwell tell you that he was a veteran when 
he died? 

A. That Sheridan was a veteran at any time? 

Qe ey es: 

ALN, SBE: 

The CHAIRMAN. — Do any other members of the commit- 
tee desire to ask questions ? 

Q. (By Mrs. Linco~n.) Were you present at the 
special meeting of May 28, Dr. Cox, held to inquire into the 
cases of the overdose of strychnia? 

A. Iwas present at the meeting of the Board of Trustees 
to inquire into those — to investigate those cases. The date 
of that meeting I cannot state. It was subsequent to the 
8th of May, the day on which they happened. 

Q. I want to ask you one more question, which is, I 
think, very important; that is, who determines the amount of 
work that shall be done by the inmates at Long Island? 
Bring it out as clearly as you can, the amount of work. 

A. The kind of work is determined solely by the physi- 
cian; the physician is the man who determines what work a 
man may do, and the amount of that work. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Dobbins, do you want to ask any 
more questions ? 
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(No response.) 
The Witness. — May I be excused? 
The CHAIRMAN. — You may go. 


WALTER HUNNEWELL — fecalled. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lixconn.) Are you a member of the 
finance committee ? 

A. Lam. 

@. Will you state whether there has ever been any objec- 
tion at the finance committee meetings to the purchase of 
clothing for the island on requisition ? 

A. This spring, or early in May, the superintendent at 
Long Island made a requisition for clothing for the men, and 
Mr. Dobbins objected to the requisition being filled. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsins.) Excuse me, on what grounds 
did I object? 

A. I don’t know exactly; I have no definite idea of it. 

Q. Didn’t I ask that it be brought before the full board 
and not rushed through? 

A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Didn’t I request that it be brought before the full 
board ? 

A. I can only answer in a very indefinite way, I don’t 
remember you did. 

@. This was after the investigation was ordered ? 

A. Iam uncertain as to the date of the clothing requisi- 
tion; it was this spring, in May, I should say. 

@. After the investigation was ordered, there was a great 
rush to get the requisition through, and I said it had better 
be referred to the full board. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) I would like to ask whether it 
is customary to bring requisitions before the full board? 

A. No, it is not. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Is it ever done, Mr. Hunne- 
well, any suggestion for expenditure of money — at least 
any requisition for clothing or anything else ever referred to 
the full board ? 

A. I think last winter, when coal was so high, that a 
requisition was made for coal, and the finance committee did 
not know exactly what to do, and that once or twice we 
went around and consulted the members. 

@. On special occasions ? 

A. Yes; I think that is the only case I remember. 

Q. (By Mr. Dopsrys.) Perhaps I can refresh your 
memory. Didn’t I say that a large requisition like that had 
better come before the full board —don’t you remember 
that? 
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A. EeNO. 
Q. That is strange. 
The CHAIRMAN. — Any further questions ? 


ISABEL F. GERRISH — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mrs. LincoLtn.) Some question was raised 
here the other day in regard to fees that were paid — in 
regard to matters of insurance relating to those persons who 
had died at Long Island and who were insured. What was 
done with that money? To whom is it paid, etc. ? 

A. The money is received at the trustees’ office, and the 
regular physician’s fee is $2 for each certificate. The money 
is received at the trustees’ office, 28 Court square, and when 
a sufficient sum has accumulated there it is deposited with 
the City Collector. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — This finishes all the witnesses I have 
to-day. I should lke to put in some more witnesses to-mor- 
row. I do not know why you have not had your hearing 
to-day. I can produce my witnesses tomorrow, and I should 
be very glad to have the committee let us know very soon 
with regard to the affidavit of Dr. Snow and this letter of 
to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Of course the committee holds those 
papers, and will give them consideration. I think the com- 
mittee is somewhat responsible in the matter of delay in the 
matter of the morning session to-day, and I would like to 
submit to them the question as to whether it is advisable to 
have a hearing to-morrow at ten o’clock, because personally 
I should like to have the matter closed up as soon as pos- 
sible. 

_ (After consultation among members of the committee the 
following announcement was made :) 

The CHAIRMAN. — It seems to be the opinion of the com- 
mittee that we should hold a session to-morrow at ten o’clock. 
I hope you will clear all your matters up to-morrow. 

Mrs. Lincotn. —I thank you; I see no reason why we 
cannot do so. 


(Adjourned at 4.20 until Tuesday at 10 o’clock.) 


TWENTY-SECOND HEARING. 


TuESDAY, September 1, 1903. 


Alderman BRESNAHAN, presiding. 

The committee will please come to order. I will state that 
the committee is in receipt of an affidavit from Dr. Snow, which 
the Chair will have the clerk read. 

Clerk reads the following affidavit: 


STATE OF MAINE, 
CouNnTy OF KNOX, 

Frank Whipple Snow, M.D., being duly sworn deposes and says: 

As senior house officer of the men’s service of the Long Island 
Hospital, Boston, Mass.,I attended George Galvin at the time of the 
injury to his arm, said injury reported as being caused by falling 
from the steps of the men’s building of the Pauper Institution Alms- 
house at Long Island in March of the present year. 

I was called at about four o’clock in the morning by Miss Lyons, 
the night superintendent of nurses, and at once went to Ward A. 
The patient was in bed, having just been brought to the hospital. 

I first saw him within half an hour of the time of his injury, as 
stated tome. I made an immediate examination and found a wound 
about an inch long in the inner aspect of the arm, a short distance 
above the elbow. This wound was shallow and no bone could be 
felt within it. There was a fracture of the humerus at almost the 
junction of the lower and middle thirds, and another fracture in the 
upper third. The wound and the surrounding skin were thoroughly 
cleaned, and the former irrigated with a weak solution of corrosive 
sublimate, and then covered with a dry sterile dressing. 

I then made a co-aptation splint to fit the arm, and applied the 
same firmly — pillows and folded cloths were placed under the arm 
for support, and the patient made as comfortable as possible. 

In accomplishing the above I was occupied until half-past six 
o’clock. I saw the patient a number of times during the morning 
and he expressed himself as being fairly comfortable. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon of the same day the patient 
was taken to the operating-room. He was etherized and examined 
by Dr. Cox and myself, and the previous diagnosis confirmed. The 
arm was again irrigated, aud a new sterile dressing was applied, a 
new co-aptation splint, and a new internal angular splint were applied 
and a broad swathe surrounded the body from the shoulder to the 
elbow embracing the injured arm. 

The patient returned to the ward in good condition and made an 
uneventful recovery from ether. 


(Signed) FRANK WHIPPLE Snow, M.D. 


NortuH HAVEN, ME., August 25th, 1903. 


Personally appeared the above Frank Whipple Snow, M.D. and 
made oath to the foregoing statement. 
(Signed) NELSON MULLIN, 
Notary Public. 


SS. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — I would like to inform Mrs. Lincoln 
and the trustees that the committee have held a meeting and 
voted to admit the affidavit of Dr. Snow, which the clerk has 
read. We have also considered the communication from the 
trustees which the clerk will read. 


OFFICE OF THE PAUPER INSTITUTIONS TRUSTEES OF THE 
CiTy OF BOSsTON, 
28 COURT SQUARE, Room 3, Boston, MAss., 
August 31, 1903. 


To the Committee of the Institutions Department of the City of Boston: 


GENTLEMEN, — We, the undersigned, being a majority of the 
Board of Pauper Institutions Trustees, having learned with surprise 
and regret that it is the possible intention of your honorable body to 
close the present investigation of the management of the Boston 
Almshouse and Hospital without hearing arguments upon the evi- 
dence which has been presented, hereby respectfully request that an 
opportunity be allowed for the due and proper presentation of such» 
arguments at the close of the testimony, in accordance with the 
usual practice in such cases, and that the favor of a reply to this 
request may be granted to us before the conclusion of the testi- 
mony. 

As the presentation of the arguments will also obviate the neces- 
sity for hearing other witnesses, we believe that this course will 
result in saving to the city, and we earnestly hope that this request 
may be granted. 


Yours respectfully, 


(Signed) ALICE N. LINCOLN, 
FRANCES R. MORSE, 
ARTHUR G. EVERETT, 
W. PRENTISS PARKER, 
WALTER HUNNEWELL, 
W. H. GRAINGER, M.D. 


The CHAIRMAN. —I would like to state that the commit- 
tee has considered the communication of the trustees, and has 
decided to allow one hour for arguments on each side, on a 
day to be set aside which will be agreeable to the trustees 
and to the committee, as well as to Mr. Dobbins. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — I thank you very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair would like to state, in con- 
nection with that, that it is desired by the committee that the 
trustees shall make the testimony now as brief as possible to 
carry out the intention of the request, so that the time may 
be given to the closing arguments. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — To-day? 

The CHAIRMAN. — I mean to make the testimony as short 
as possible to-day. 
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Mrs. Liscotn.—- Do you mean to hear our arguments 
to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. — We can set apart a day for that later, 
one which will be agreeable to the trustees and to the com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — I[ think, as far as the other trustees are 
concerned, we cau present all the testimony to-day, also the 
closing argument for our side. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair cannot decide that until the 
committee hears from the other side 

Mrs. Lincotn. — I will call on Dr. Cox, who wishes to 
make a statement in the nature of a correction. 

The CHAIRMAN. — [I think it would be — 

Alderman BRoMBERG. — I would suggest that as it is now 
nearly noon, that we adjourn until two o’clock; also as Mr. 
Dobbins is not present. 

Mrs. Lincoutn. — I would state that we have present to-day 
two witnesses who came yesterday, and as there was no meet- 
ing I would lke to go on with them now, although I wish to 
observe every courtesy towards Mr. Dobbins. 

Alderman BRoMBERG.— Then I move that this meeting 
adjourn until two o’clock. 

Mrs. Lincotn. — Can we be sure that Mr. Dobbins will be 
present at two o’clock? 

The CHAIRMAN.— We will notify him; but I cannot 
speak for him. 

Councilman BELL.— Have you any new witnesses to 
bring on? 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — One new witness; and Dr. Minot, who 
has been called before. He has been ill and could not possi- 
bly appear until to-day. 

Councilman BELL.— Has he any new ie eae 

(No response. ) 

(A short recess is taken at 11.45 white a messenger is 
sent for Mr. Dobbins. Hearing resumed at 12.15 P.M.) 

The CHAIRMAN. — We will now proceed with the exami- 
nation of any witness you may wish to place upon the stand. 

Mrs. Lincotn.— Dr. Cox would like to make a_ brief 
statement. 

Dr. Cox.—I should like to clear up my answer to Mr. 
Dobbins’ last question in relation to where I was on the 4th 
of May. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Was that a question asked 
yesterday ? 

A. He asked me—I answered that question from 
memory, as best I knew. I thought that I was on the island 
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that day, but on looking up the records I find that I was not. 
I was at a trustees’ meeting, and Dr. Hartwell was there 
with me. My statement still remains that the telegram 
arriving at the island forbidding the autopsy was just as 
much in force, with me and the superintendent absent from 
the island, asif we were there, and it was the duty of the 
assistant superintendent to stop that autopsy on reception of 
that telegram, and not simply leave a copy of it on the 
superintendent’s desk; and if that autopsy was not stopped 
it was the fault of the assistant superintendent. 

@. (By Alderman BromBeEre.) Doctor, did you direct 
that telegram to the assistant superintendent ? 

A. The telegram was sent by this patient’s friends in 
Canada to the superintendent of the hospital, and it was 
telephoned down. Dr. Hartwell and I were not present 
on the island at the time of the receipt of the telegram. 
It was received by the assistant superintendent, who left a 
copy of that telegram that was telephoned on the super- 
intendent’s desk. He did not go out to acquaint himself in 
regard to the autopsy. The question was brought up as to 
why the autopsy was performed, and the answer was that 
the autopsy was performed after waiting three days, and then 
the question was to reconcile the fact of the telegram arriy- 
ing at the island refusing the autopsy and our doing it. We 
started in at half past eleven, as the records show, and the 
telegram reached the island at 11.55, twenty-five minutes 
later. That would not allow the completion of the autopsy, 
which could have been stopped if the notice had been given 
to the pathologist on receipt of the telegram. 

Q@. By the assistant superintendent? 

A. He at that time was at the island. 

@. Do you know of the assistant superintendent ever 
having authority to stop an autopsy ? 

He had authority at that time to stop that one. 

@. Did you ever know he ever did? 

A. I never knew of a similar case. 

@. He had authority this time? 

A. He certainly did. 

Q. He had authority given by you or by the superin- 
tendent ? | 

A. I mean — 

Q. Did you, on going away, say, in case any autopsy was 
being performed, he was to refuse —I want to find out. 
You say the assistant superintendent had authority to stop 
autopsies, and I want to know if you gave that authority 
before going away. 
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A. I don’t think it was necessary. 

Q. You don’t think it was necessary ? 

A. It was not for me to say that to him. 

Q. Do you think if the assistant superintendent had gone 
in there and told the pathologist that he wanted him to stop 
the autopsy, that the pathologist would have stopped it ? 

A. Iam sure he would, because he, in his capacity at that 
time, was superintendent of the island. All he had to do 
was to tell the pathologist of the receipt of the telegram 
refusing the autopsy, and the autopsy would have been dis- 
continued at the point to which it had proceeded. 

Q. But no similar case had ever occurred ? 

A. No similar case had ever occurred. It was simply a 
matter where a man, I should feel, would do it. 

@. Waitamoment. He telephoned the contents of that 
telegram to you? 

A. No, not at all. 

Q. Who did telephone to you? 

A. He received the message over the telephone. It was 
a telegram that was received here in Boston, and it was tele- 
phoned from Boston to the island, saying ‘“‘ We have a 
telegraph message”; and he received the telegraph message 
over the telephone from Boston. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) May Iask, Dr. Cox, if the legal 
time had expired before the telegram was received at the 
island ? 

A. Yes, it had —the legal three days. 

(. Had expired ? 

A. Yes, it had. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan). Has the deputy superin- 
tendent ever any authority to perform an autopsy ? 

A. Since the first of January all the authority I have 
received from Dr. Hartwell, superintendent, and in looking 
over the permission papers for times previous to January 1, 
I have seen them signed by the assistant superintendent, who 
was at that time Dr. Wilkins. I have seen two or three of 
them. 

@. Do you know whether or not Dr. Hartwell ever 


authorized the assistant. superintendent, Major Murray, to 


give authority for autopsies ? 

A. To sign those papers? I don’t know; I have never 
had occasion to ask Major Murray to sign one. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincoutn.) I would like to ask you 
whether there are officers'on duty at different parts of the 
hospital, both night and day, or whether rules to that effect 
are posted ? 
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A. There is no part of our institution, either the hospi- 
tal or the institution building, where an officer cannot be 
found, be they either nurses, matrons or male officers. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Do any members of the committee 
desire to ask any further questions ? 

Q. (By Mr. Dospsins.) I understood you to say, doctor, 
that you always had permission to perform an autopsy before 
it was performed ? 

A. Ishall have to distinguish your word “ permission ”; 
I do not know as I quite understand the extension of that 
word. 

@. Who had permission at that time to perform that 
autopsy ? 

A. Just the extension of that word “ permission’? — I 
don’t quite understand you. 

@. Who got permission to perform the autopsy on the 
body of Kate Barcello? 

A. Once more, I don’t quite understand the extension of 
your word “ permission.” 

@. You said you got permission from the superintendent ? 

A. I explained, I think, yesterday, by saying that the 
superintendent always signs a slip for every autopsy, even 
in those cases wherein we have permission from the relatives 
or friends. For every autopsy done on the island the super- 
intendent signs a slp. 

Q. Now, in this case ? 

A. Did he sign one in this case ? 

Q. He must have signed it before the time to perform 
that autopsy. Was it before he left the island — did he sign 
it before that? 

A. Before the time to perform that autopsy, was it? I 
don’t understand that question. 

Q. You said he was away. 

A. At the time. 

Q. At the time the autopsy was to be performed ? 

A. During the performing of that autopsy the super- 
intendent was away. 

Q. Now, to whom did he give permission to perform 
that autopsy; to you? 

A. The superintendent signs these slips giving permis- 
sion for autopsies. | 

>. ¥es: . 

A. And in this case of Kate Barcello permission was 
signed by Dr. Hartwell to perform that autopsy. 

Q. Well, that permission was given before he left Long 
Island ? 
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A. On that day — yes. 

Q. Well, that was before the time which was allowed by 
law to perform the autopsy, wasn’t it? 

A. There is no time allowed by law to perform an 
autopsy. 

@. I thought you said three days? 

A. Isaid the time after three days, we may perform an 
autopsy. It is a privilege given by the law, that after wait- 
ing three days we may perform an autopsy. 

@. Then he gave permission to perform that autopsy 
before that? 

A. Do you mean before the three days elapsed ?. No, sir. 

Q. When did he give it? 

A. He gave that permission, as I can recall now, having 
refreshed my memory by the records of the trustees, and by 
our records— I can recall that Dr. Hartwell signed that per- 
mission before he went to Boston, and he left that morning 
on the “* Howard,” somewhere about nine o’clock, and I recall 
that he signed that paper for me on that morning. 

@. Then he signed it? 

A That morning. 

Q. Before he left the island ? 

A. Before he left the island. 

Q. And before you had received the telegram from the 
friends ? 

A. Yes, sir; the telegram did not arrive from the friends 
until Mr. Murray received it over the telephone, as stated, 
at 11.55 o’clock. 

Q. Did he give that to Major Murray before he left the 
island ? 

A. Give what to Mr. Murray? 

Q. This permission. . 

A. It was not Major Murray’s office to receive that 
permission. 

@. Whose was it? 

A. Whose was what? 

Q. To receive that. 

A. I did, as first medical officer. 

Q. To whom did you give it? 

A. I got things in order, ready for the pathologist, and 
the pathologist came in with the signed permission. 

Q. Everything was ready for him? 

A. Everything was in readiness for the autopsy. 

Q. Then Major Murray had nothing to do with it? 

A. To do with what ?— that piece of paper? 

Q. That autopsy. 
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A. He had this much: When the telegram came for- 
bidding it, it was his place to refuse it being performed. 

Q. He didn’t know anything about it. 

A. It was his place to go and find out. 

Q. He didn’t know anything about it. 

A.» About what? 

@. He didn’t know that permission had been given by 
Dr. Hartwell before he left the island. 

A. That was not necessary in the case; Major Murray 
received a telegram forbidding the autopsy. 

Q. I know, but I should think he would have informed 
Major Marray that he left permission. 

A. Whether he informed him or not, Major Murray 
received the telegram not to have the autopsy performed, 
and it was his business to see that the autopsy should not 
be performed. | 

@. He probably did not know. 

A. That would not excuse him at all; that is a matter 
of common sense. 

Q. Ithink it would not excuse the superintendent for 
not informing him. 

A. It was put in a measure on me that the autopsy was 
performed on that person, and due regard was not paid to 
the reception of word from the friends. Be that as it may; 
if the criticism falls upon me I will say that I have stated 
the facts, and I am willing to take criticism if I deserve it. 
At the same time I feel if a man in the interests of the 
institution receives a telegram telling him not to perform an 
autopsy on a body, and he, being the highest authority on 
the island at that time, should see that the autopsy should 
not be performed. He has testified that he simply put a 
copy of that telegram on the superintendent’s desk. 

Q. (By Mrs. Lincotn.) Will you please state at what 
time the three days’ limit expired ? 

A. The three days’ limit expired at twenty-five minutes 
past six on the morning of the fourth. 

Q. Was that before Dr. Hartwell went to Boston? 

A. It expired before Dr. Hartwell left for Boston. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any other questions by mem- 
bers of the committee? If not the witness may be excused. 


Dr. FRED MAURICE SPAULDING — Sworn. 
Q. (By Mrs. Linconn.) What is your full name, 
_ please? 
A. Fred Maurice Spaulding. 
Q. What is your occupation ? 
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A physician. 

From what college did you graduate? 

Harvard. 

From what medical school did you graduate ? 

Harvard Medical School. 

How long have you been connected with the Long 
nd Hospital ? 

About two years and a half. 

Are you a member of the visiting staff ? 

I am. 

What is your specialty there ? 

Diseases of the eye. 

I would like to ask you, doctor, whether you believe 
a training school is a desirable adjunct to a hospital ? 

A Dla | ‘do, most decidedly. 

Q. Do you believe the work of the hospital should 
include the teaching of students ? 

Ase Tao! 

Q. Will you please state who appointed the house offi- 
cers, and how they are appointed ? 

A. The applicant comes before the visiting staff and is 
examined, and the visiting staff recommends him to the Board 
of Trustees. I think they have the official appointment. 

(. Are similar appointments made in other hospitals ? 

A. Yes, ma’am, I think they are. 

@. Will you please state, Dr. Spaulding, whether you 
have less difficulty than formerly in procuring house officers ? 

A. I think we do. Applications are getting larger in 
number all the time. 

(. Do you believe in a training.school for nurses in con- 
nection with the Long Island hospital ? 

A. Yes, ma’am. 

(. Do you think that the work done by the nurses is of 
value to the patients ? 
~ A. Ido, most decidedly. 

@. That is all. The committee may desire to ask you 
some questions. 

Mrs. LINcoLNn. — Dr. Spaulding is a specialist, and comes 
before you in that capacity; and he is one of the few spe- 
cialists that you have heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any questions by members of 
the committee ? 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How many years have you 
been connected with the visiting staff of the Island? 

A. Two years and a half. 

(. That is, on the visiting staff ? 


Is 


orererrorerer 
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At eV eSe Sit: 

Q. How many times have you been down there during 
that two years and a half? 

A. It would be hard to say. At certain times of the 
year I go down about once a week. 

(). At certain times? 

A. I am on duty at the Eye and Ear Infirmary four 
months, and during that time I leave it to them to call on me 
when necessary. During that time I go down once in three 
weeks — sometimes once a week — and I have been down as 
often as three times a week. 

Q. Have you ever been employed on the island in any 
capacity ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Alderman Nouan.) Are you still connected 
with the institution ? 

A ees Sits 

Q. Do you ever give nurses down there any instruction 
in your particular line? 

Yes, sir. 

How often ? 

Once a year; every May, I think my turn comes. 
Once a year? 

Yes, sir. 

Have you ever recommended any nurses who were 
graduates of Long Island to your Infirmary ? 

A. No, sir. 

(). Have they ever been at the Infirmary ? 

A. Yes, they have a post-graduate course of four months. 

Q. Do they go there? 

A. Yes, to take a course of training as they do at Long 
Island — as student nurses. 

Q. Do you know of any trained nurse going there? 

A. They are trained nurses when they come from Long 
Island. 

@. Still they are student nurses ? 

A. They don’t get the amount of eye and ear work at 
Long Island that they would in a special hospital. 

Q. What is your special work at Long Island with the 
nurses ? 

A. The eye work forms rather an unimportant feature 
down there. 

@. You have given your opinion as to having a nurses’ 
school down there. I would ask whether you see anything 
in your particular line to encourage them; that is, whether 
you ever saw nurses hired as trained nurses in the Eye and 


ePeorper 
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Ear Infirmary, or any institution you have been connected | 
with ? 

A. As I say, there are three or four nurses that have 
been at the Infirmary, who are graduates of Long Island. 
They simply came there to take the post-graduate course of 
four months. 

Q. (By Alderman BROMBERG.) Doctor, are not all the 
nurses employed at the Eye and Ear Infirmary student nurses ? 

5 gan 2 Sig (epaer 

@. Do you hire nurses there outside of the graduate 
course of four months? 

A. They have what they call head nurses, who are gradu- 
ate nurses ; then they have post-graduate nurses, who come 
there for training; and then they have attendant nurses, 
who come there for any period they are needed. They are 
not necessarily trained nurses. 

Q. Who are these attendant nurses, graduates from some 
other institution ? 

A. Sometimes they have no previous training whatever. 

Q. Are girls who take the post-graduate course superior 
to the attendant nurses ? 

Ae: Yessir; they are: 

Q. Is there a salary attached to it? 

A. They don’t get any pay for it. I won’tsay positively 
as to that; I think they do get a nominal sum to pay for 
their uniforms. 

@. The same as the attendant nurses do? 

A. The attendant nurses are paid a regular salary. 

Q. And a girl from the Long Island School, going to the 
Eye and Ear Infirmary for a position, is taken if she wishes it ? 

A. She would probably go as applying for the post- 
graduate course. 

@. Would her duties at Long Island fit her for that ? 

A. She would have some of the work to do there. Of 
course at Long Island they don’t have nearly as many cases 
of eye and ear as they do at the Infirmary. 

Q. Ina general way? 

A. In a general way she would have some duties the 
same as at Long Island. 

Q. The post-graduate course would give her special 
training there? 

A. Yes; that is their object in going there. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any other questions ? 

@. (By Mrs. Lrncotn.) Do other nurses go to the Eye 
and Ear Infirmary; that is, go from other hospitals? Do 
they go to take the post-graduate course? 
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A. Oh, yes; they come from all over the country. 

Mrs. Lincotn.—I want to call upon Dr. Minot, the 
president of the visiting staff of the Long Island Hospital, 
as our last witness. 


Dr. JAMES J. Minot — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mrs. Lincoun.) I think you have already 
stated what your occupation is; I will ask you with what 
hospitals you are at present connected ? 

A. The Massachusetts General Hospital, the Long Island 
Hospital, and the Carney Hospital. 

Q. And also from what medical school are you a grad- 
uate ? 

A.- The Harvard Medical School. 

Q. How long have you been connected with the Long 
Island Hospital. 

A. I don’t know how many years, but I was appointed by 
Dr. Heath. If you can tell me when he was in office — 

@. What class of diseases are you especially inter- 
ested in? 

A. My service is what is called the medical, in contra- 
distinction to the surgical; and to the service of diseases of 
the nervous system, and special service of the eye and ear. 

QQ. Will you state who is associated with you in the 
medical service ? ; 

A. For the last year I have had Dr. Locke and Dr. 
Tileston as my assistants. 

Q. Are the cases chronic or curable? 

A. The vast majority of the cases are chronic cases — 
those which we cannot cure. 

Q. From where do most of those cases come ? 

A. Do you mean in the City of Boston, or how do they 
get there ? 

(J). From other hospitals. 

A. A good many of them are sent from other hospitals, 
where they have become chronic, and a good-many-of the 
rest have not been able to get into other hospitals. ; 

(. I would ask you why they are not received in other 
hospitals ? 

A. For the last few years the large hospitals have refused 
to receive chronic cases. In the first place, because they are 
too long in duration, and in the second place they cannot 
afford to receive them because they have not beds enough 
for the acute cases. Chronic cases are not admitted now to 
any hospital in the’ City of Boston, except under some 
special influence, except for some particular cause, or some- 
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thing that some one wants to study — only that in the City 
Hospital they are obliged to receive a certain number of 
cases, but they are kept there only a limited time to comply 
with the requirements. They cannot afford to keep them, 
as they have not beds for them. 

Q. Do these require special care and nursing ? 

A. Many of the cases are very difficult to nurse; many 
of them are helpless, and not able to do anything else, and 
they require a good deal of tact and patience to take care of 
them. 

Q. Do you think the care given at Long Island is equal 
to that given in any other hospital ? 

ye bdo: 

Q. Do you think the training school is of benefit to the 
patients ? 

A. I think the training school is of the greatest benefit 
to the hospital. It is necessary to have nurses trained, and 
they can be trained in no other way at anything like the 
expense, and I do not know as they would be as efficient 
either. 

Q. Do the nurses do good work? 

A. As faras I have observed, since I have been connected 
with the institution, I think they do very good work. 

Q. Has the standard of the nursing improved? 

A. Very much. It is entirely different from what it was 
when I first went there. 

(. Do you believe on general principles that a training 
school is desirable in connection with the hospital. 

A, 1 do. 

@. Do you think the work of a hospital should include 
demonstrations to students ? 

A. Ido. I think it is of the greatest possible advantage 
to all hospitals. . It raises the standard of work and the care 
of the patients from beginning to end in every respect. 

@. Will you please state how the house officers are 
appointed ? 

-A. A notice is posted that certain vacancies will occur at 
certain periods of the year. Applications are made to the 
medical staff, and an examination is given, and a selection is 
made with the recommendation of the medical staff and sent 
to the trustees for appointment. 

Q. What advantage to the hospital is it to have interns? 

A. I don’t think the hospital could be run without them; 
no hospital has been so far as I know. 

Q. Are similar appointments made in other hospitals ? 

A. Entirely similar in all hospitals I know of. 
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@. Do you have less difficulty in securmg them now 
than formally ? 

A. Much less difficulty. 

@. Do you think the patients at Long Island get good 
nourishing food ? 

A. I think the patients are very well fed there, as I 
have observed. Iam rather more familar with the food of a 
few years ago when I paid more attention to it. I think it 
was very good then; and I don’t think now I have had any 
complaints from patients in regard to the food. 

@. I would like to ask you if there was need for the hos- 
pital for consumptives ? 

A. I think there was absolute need for it. I think it 
would be criminal not to have it. 

@. I would like to ask you if is is customary in other 
hospitals to postrules? Youspoke of the Massachuetts Gen- 
eral and the Carney Hospitals—is it customary to have 
rules for the patients ? 

A. I don’t remember any rules being posted there as 
regards the patients. 

Q. Will you please state whether you consider that the 
medical service has improved at Long Island? 

A. If that apples to the resident medical service, I think 
it is very much improved. It bears no sort of a relation to 
previous times. Patients are promptly treated, and immedi- 
ately upon admission. I recall a very significant fact that 
formerly when you went there and asked about a certain 
case you would be told that it had only been in there two or 
three weeks, and had not been examined. Now, that does 
not happen after a case has been in there two hours. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any questions by any mem- 
ber of the committee ? 

Q. (By Alderman NoLan.) How often do you visit the 
institution ? 

A. Ordinarily I have visited it once a week, sometimes 
oftener. In the last year most of the visiting has been done 
by my assistants, who visit there several times a week; I 
cannot give the exact number. 

@. Do you ever pay any attention to any particular 
patient when you go down there? What do you do; go 
through the hospital ? 

A. I always go through the hospital and examine any 
cases that require it. 

Q. Do those house officers remain in the institution very 
long? 

A. One year. 
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Q. Do they change them every year? 

A. They change them once in six months; that is, two 
come in, and two change every six months. 

Q. The institution affords them a pretty good means of 
education ? 

Prey 8. 

Q. What is the reason they don’t stay there longer? 

A. We don’t allow them to. 

@. What is the benefit to the inmates that they are 
changed so often? 

A. The same benefit as in other hospiaals where they 
change equally as often. 

Q. The inmates — ‘ 

- A. They take care of the inmates, they do all the extra 
work under supervision, and after six months there is an 
advance to a higher grade of work. The period of time in 
the different hospitals differs; that is about the time of most 
of the hospitals for a similar class of work. Of course 
surgical cases — I mean the acute, take longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are there any other questions by 
members of the committee. If that is all, -the doctor is 
excused. - 

Mrs. Lincotn. — May I proceed with the closing argu- 
ment ? 

Mr. Murray. —TI would ask the permission of the com- 
mittee to answer certain statements that a witness of Mrs. 
Lincoln’s has made before she begins her argument. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I didn’t understand that the commit- 
tee was going to conduct the close of these hearings in that 
manner, and I supposed when Mr. Dobbins said he was 
through that the case on that side was closed. If the com- 
mittee desires to allow the major to make a statement — 

Mr. Murray.—So far as that view of it is concerned 
it is perfectly correct; but Mrs. Lincoln has produced a 
witness who has told a deliberate falsehood about me, and I 
ask in justice to myself that I have a chance to rebut it. 

Mrs. Lincoun.—It doesn’t seem to me that would be 
proper. Mr. Dobbins had the right to call witnesses on his 
side of the case and put in a rebuttal. It does not seem 
proper when the case is closed, and we are ready to make 
the arguments — 

The CHAIRMAN. — As I understand the. major’s remarks, 
he does not wish to make a statement as representing Mr. 
Dobbins’ side. I feel that the major thinks that as a citizen 
of Boston he should have an opportunity to refute any state- 
ment that has been made regarding him. The Chair would 
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like to find out what the matter relates to, so that the com- 
mittee may be able to consider it. 

Mr. Murray. — It related to the testimony given by Miss 
Constantine. 

Mrs. Lincotn.— Mr. Dobbins had a chance to cross- 
examine Miss Constantine as representing Major Murray, 
who is no longer in the employ of the institution. 

Mr. Murray. — As a citizen of Boston you should be 
willing that the truth should be reached in this investiga- 
tion, and if you don’t desire to hear the truth and have the 
statement corrected, then all right. 

The CHAIRMAN. — It is for the committee to decide. It 
will only be spreading the thing out. If the major had any- 
thing to say it could have been brought out when the testi- 
mony was given by Miss Constantine at that time. 

Mrs. Lincoun. — May I proceed with my argument ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — You may proceed. 

Mrs. Lincotn —-Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the 
Committee: We have come to the close of an investigation 
which has lasted with unexpected duration for nearly eleven 
weeks, and which has occupied twenty-two hearings. 

This investigation has possessed two unusual features. 
First, it was brought about by one of the members of the 
present Board of Trustees, who appeared before you to pre- 
sent charges against the Boston Almshouse and Hospital 
which he had previously refused to make known to his col- 
leagues; second, another member of this board had been 
instrumental in the past in bringing charges against this 
same institution before being identified with its management. 

Both these facts enter into and of necessity form part of 
the present investigation. 

Dealing first with the one of the greater consequence, we 
claim that the six members of the Board of Trustees who 
differed from the one member who brought forward the 
charges have shown, by the introduction of their records of 
a special meeting held on May 28, that they urged, and reit- 
erated that if any investigation was required, it was their 
right and duty to make such an investigation themselves. 
They have shown that the one member of the board who 
claimed that an investigation should be made, stated later, 
under oath, that he had no other charges to present — and 
that in default of such charges, which were refused to the 
board of which he was a member, and yet which had been 
already proclaimed in the public press, the six other trustees 
were impelled to place the matter before the Mayor and City 
Government. 
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That, gentlemen, is the outline of the reasons for these 
hearings. Much time has been devoted, and no doubt with 
great propriety, to the discussion of the so-called “ poisoning 
cases.’ ‘They are now matters of history, but it will be 
generally conceded that — to quote the words of the eminent 
pathologist who was especially consulted in regard to the 
testimony, as presented at the second hearing — “there was 
no evidence of strychnia poisoning in the case.” This state- 
ment, made by Dr. Councilman, was corroborated by Dr. 
Minot, Dr. Magrath, Dr. Hartwell, and Dr. Cox. 

Seven persons received an overdose of strychnine; four of 
these persons showed symptoms of ‘irritation’ (twitchings 
and convulsive movements) as a result of the overdose; one 
patient, who was already on the “ dangerous list,” because of 
a complication of various diseases, died within a few hours 
~ and the autopsy disclosed no evidence of strychnia; three 
patients showed no symptoms whatever of the poison. 

Now, gentlemen, I ask you to consider what action the 
board took in this matter, and whether all possible ground 
for action was not covered by the trustees. 

The accident, which we all admit and deplore, occurred 
on May 8. Owing to the absence of the chairman of 
the board (who, by the courtesy of His Honor the Mayor, 
had been appointed an official delegate of the City of 
Boston to the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, at Atlanta, Ga.), the regular meeting of the 
board was not held until the 21st of May, 1908, and 
at this meeting, the fact of the accident was reported 
to the trustees by the superintendent. This  superin- 
tendent was Dr. Arthur 8. Hartwell, a man trained in our 
own Boston City Hospital, an officer employed in three pre- 
vious positions in the Long Island institution, and a man of 
experience in the knowledge and practice of medicine. ‘This 
superintendent, who is also a physician, came before the board 
and stated that an accident had occurred. He did not con- 
sider it an accident of a fatal nature, or he would at once 
have brought it to the notice of the trustees. He is required 
by one of their written rules so to do, but he did- consider 
that it should be reported, and the board, going one step 
further even than the superintendent was at that time pre- 
pared to advise, decided that, notwithstanding his previous 
good record, the druggist, the young man to whose door the 
mistake was undeniably laid, and who acknowledged it him- 
self with distress and sorrow — the board, I say, decided at 
once, at this meeting of May 21, that the druggist must be 
discharged. 
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The next step is also familiar to you. Because some un- 
certainty in regard to this matter still lingered in the mind 
of one of the trustees, that trustee wrote to the chairman 
asking that a special meeting should be called to inquire 
further into the ‘poisoning cases” ; that request was at once 
complied with, and on May 28, a special meeting was held. 
The records of that meeting are familiar to you as Exhibit 
No. 4 of the present investigation. I ask you, gentlemen, 
to consider whether at that meeting the fullest opportunity 
was not given Mr. Dobbins to consider any and all charges 
he was disposed to present to the board, and whether, not- 
withstanding the fact that the details of the ‘ poisoning 
cases,” so-called, had been given to the public press by some 
person or persons unknown, prior to the date of that meet- 
ing, every facility was not afforded him then and there to 
ascertain all the facts in regard tothem. As a proof of this, 
I will say plainly. that no new evidence in regard to these 
cases has been produced since; that the facts remain as 
originally presented to the Board of Trustees, and that none 
of the witnesses examined by the investigating committee 
have been able to show that any blame in regard to any of 
these cases attaches to any one individual, save only to the 
druggist, who had already paid the penalty of his uninten- 
tional fault. 

The second hearing by the investigating committee was 
devoted largely to the consideration of a letter, followed by 
personal testimony submitted by an inmate, John J. Crowley, 
a man who has since absconded from Long Island, taking 
with him a boat, the property of a contractor then working 
for the city. Much of his testimony is contradictory, and 
therefore unreliable, apart from the character of the man, 
as evidenced by the circumstances under which he left Long 
Island. 

Take for instance his statement that John Sheridan “ bled 
in a sink till morning.” We find that Crowley was forbid- 
den by written and posted rules to be in the men’s building, 
because he was suffering from phthisis, and that he did not 
know about Sheridan of his own knowledge. 

We find, on the testimony of another witness, put on also 
by Mr. Dobbins, that Mr. Sheridan was too weak to walk to a 
sink, and that a man, named Howard, procured for him the 
basin which he used at his bedside, and which the witness 
stated he himself held. We find on the testimony of the 
night watchman, that Sheridan was sent over to the hospital 
between 3 and 4 A.M., and received every attention which 
his serious condition required. : 
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We find in regard to the case of John Kelley, where it 
was claimed that a lamp burned under his bed, and the man 
died the next morning, that the facts in the case were, that 
a small amount of alcohol was spilled from a lamp which 
was being used to give the patient a hot air bath. We have 
proved, from the testimony of Dr. Cox, that he personally 
was cognizant of all the circumstances in this case, and 
examined the patient after the overturning of the lamp; 
Dr. Cox has stated that the man was not burned in any way, 
that the bed clothing was not burned, and that the floor 
was not even scorched. 

We have shown by the testimony of Dr. Cox, in regard 
to the case of Terrence Kerrigan, that the man did not suffer 
from sunstroke while working in the interest of the institu- 
tion, but that his illness was acute mania, for which he was 
subsequently committed to a hospital for the insane. 

We have shown, on the testimony of Dr. Cox and the 
nurse who attended him, that Thomas McGonigle did not 
receive a dose of iodide of potash, as was claimed, although 
undoubtedly the man believed that some mistake had been 
made. 

Considering also another special charge in detail, we will 
take the instance of the alleged assault by Dr. Cox upon a 
man named O’Brien. j 

O’Brien was asked to do some work, for which he was 
physically capable, and he refused to do it. For this Dr. 
Cox ordered him to bed. The man had been insubordinate, 
and this was his punishment. O’Brien claims that he was 
pushed down on one knee. Against his testimony we have 
the statement of Dr. Cox, present assistant superintendent, 
that he did not strike O’Brien; of Dr. Hartwell, who investi- 
gated the affair, and considered that there was nothing in it, 
and the fact that no one saw the alleged assault, although three 
men testified concerning it. Two of these men (Crowley 
and Overn) testified that they heard O’Brien make some 
exclamation. One man (Hughes) said he had seen Dr. 
Cox raise his hand. 

This disposes of the ‘ assault case,” and I should not bring 
it before you, except for the serious nature of the charge that 
any officer should assault an inmate. Had any proof of this 
incident been produced at the time, the trustees would have 
been notified, and would have held an investigation. 

We come next to the case of George Galvin. I shall not 
take much time to consider his testimony, because the previous 
record of this man is well known to you andto us. I donot 
enlarge upon it, out of compassion for his unfortunate past; 
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but so far as his especial complaint is concerned, which is: 
that he did not receive proper treatment for a broken arm, 
we have proved that the arm was set at once in splints by 
Dr. Snow ; that later in the afternoon of the same day, after 
all swelling had taken place, the man was etherized, and the 
arm was examined again by Dr. Cox, who hiniself adjusted 
the permanent dressing with proper splints, and that the man 
has made a good recovery from the injury. 

We have shown that, after this accident, a railing and light 
were placed on and over the steps on which he fell, and we 
do not deny that this precaution might have been observed 
earlier, although those steps were in precisely the same con- 
dition then as they had been under two previous administra- 
tions, covering a number of years, when no accident had ever 
occurred. yg 

We are prepared also to admit, in the case of Patrick Finn, 
an old and feeble man, who, on August 28, 1902, fell and 
injured himself in the men’s smoking room, that, although 
on medical testimony there would have been no difference in 
the final result, this man should have been admitted more 
promptly to the hospital. The board held a special meeting 
in regard to the case of Patrick Finn, and found that there 
had been negligence in this respect. 

Much of the time of these hearings has been taken up with 
discussion of the morgue and the autopsies held there. On 
this subject we have shown: 

1. That a new morgue is a necessity, and that the sum 
of $10,000, which has been provided for this purpose by 
the city government, is less than the amount required. The 
trustees asked for a sum which they considered necessary, 
and the appropriation was cut down. 

2. That suitable pathological rooms should adjoin it. 

3. That this building should be removed from public 
observation, and should be large enough to contain a sep- 
arate apartment where friends of the dead can view their 
remains, and where, if desired, religious services can be held. 

4. We have shown that even in the present building, 
unsuitable as it is, such services are held when requested. 

5. We have the approval of the Mayor of Boston and of 
the City Council, for the erection of a more suitable mort- 
uary, and are awaiting only the completion of the necessary 
plans and sufficient funds to carry them out, to make better 
provision for the care of the dead. 

6. We have shown that much of the criticism of an 
unfavorable nature in regard to the morgue has arisen from 
the fact that it is a wooden building, and cannot be kept at. 
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a proper temperature in summer. We have shown by many 
witnesses, including doctors, nurses, and orderlies, that the 
bodies of the dead are always decently clothed before burial, 
and are carefully interred, and that if bodies are often kept 
for days or weeks, it is usually at the request of friends. 

We have shown that due respect is observed in the care 
of the dead, and that rules in regard to autopsies were early 
adopted by this Board, and have been complied with by the 
present and former superintendents of the Boston Almshouse 
and Hospital, as testified to by Dr. Cox and Dr. Hartwell. 

We have also proved by these same physicians, and by Dr. 
Magrath, that no “dissections” have been permitted. This 
claim has been made, but never substantiated. 

We have shown that the pathological department of the 
Long Island Hospital has at its head, Dr. William T. 
Councilman, one of the most noted pathologists of the 
country, and that Dr. Magrath, who is associated with Dr. 
Councilman, has done much to develop the interest in the 
pathological work of the Long Island Hospital, and to extend 
its usefulness to students, as is the custom in other good 
hospitals; also that pathological work is of benefit to present 
and future patients, as well as to science. 

We have shown by every physician who has testified in 
regard to the subject, that nursing, and the establishment of 
a training school for nurses is one of the important functions 
of a hospital in this day and time, and that the members of 
the visiting medical staff, which includes some of the ablest 
physicians in Boston, believe in maintaining such a training 
school in connection with the Long Island Hospital. 

We have brought before you graduates of that school — 
young women who are a credit to the school, and to the 
profession to which they belong; and who came here to give 
their testimony in regard to the value of their training. 

We have shown you by our annual report, that the 
superintendent of nurses, Miss Mary A. Morris, has gradu- 
ated from the school over fifty nurses taking a two years’ 
course; that among all that number there are only four 
whom she has hesitated to recommend, and that two of these 
are on the score of ill-health. 

We have shown you that Miss Morris, who is a graduate 
of the Boston City Hospital, held her present position in the 
Long Island Hospital at the time the Board of Trustees was 
first appointed, and has fulfilled its duties ever since, with 
few absences, and with constantly increasing usefulness and 
success, and that the work of the training school is endorsed 
by the physicians of the staff. 
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We have shown that the various complaints of inmates of 
this institution are of the usual character, and include poor 
food, lack of medical attention, petty grievances in regard to 
small matters, and overwork. We do not wish to belittle 
these complaints. Were the inmates of this institution 
strong and capable, both mentally, morally, and physically, 
they would not be there, and we should make every allow- 
ance for their infirmities and trials, which are doubtless great 
to them, but it is impossible not to recognize that for twenty- 
nine persons who have complained, there were at Long Island on 
the first of last July six hundred and sixteen inmates who have 
had nothing to say against the institution which shelters them. 

We have shown that in some instances the complaints 
made by these persons were unfounded ; in others, based upon 
imaginary grievances, as in the case of Mr. George Galvin, 
who claimed that his broken arm had not received proper 
care. In a few instances these complaints deserved, and 
should have received, more prompt consideration, especially as 
the persons making them have no other home, and are 
inmates of an institution from necessity. 

In regard to the food, we have shown: 

First. — That a good quality of food is bought. 

Second. — That sufficient food of plain-quality is served to 
the inmates. 

Third. —'That, according to the testimony of Dr. Cox, an 
effort is made to vary the food. 

Fourth. — That special diets, including steak, ice cream, 
puddings, chicken, eggs, and milk are furnished to patients in 
the hospital, as testified to by physicians, nurses, and the 
inmates themselves. 

We have shown you on expert testimony, given by 
Dr. Burr, health inspector for the inspection of provisions 
and animals, that the Long Island herd of cows is in good 
condition, and that the milk from these cows is not * infected,” 
although the erection of a new cow barn would doubtless do 
much to decrease the danger of such infection. 

Dr. Hartwell has also testified that the herd is carefully 
tested, and Dr. Cox has shown you that the milk is served 
indiscriminately to both officers and inmates. Much cumula- 
tive testimony on this point has been presented. 

The necessity for a large supply of milk in a hospital is 
evident, and the increase in the quantity of milk provided for 
patients has been one cause of additional expense in main- 
taining the hospital. We believe, however, that it is essen- 
tial to the welfare of the patients, and especially to those 
persons who are suffering from tuberculosis. 
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We have shown in regard to the work required of the in- 
mates that a physician, and no one else is the one who deter- 
mines the amount of work for which they are capable, and in 
what manner they shall be employed. ‘This has been 
explained to you fully by Dr. Hartwell and Dr. Cox, and 
their testimony has been supplemented by that of Dr. Taylor, 
who stated that in some cases of nervous trouble it is better 
for the patient to be occupied, even though he may feel a 
disinclination to work. 

We have shown in regard to the cases of medical neglect 
which have been charged, that many of them were without 
foundation, and were refuted by the testimony of Dr. Cox, 
who, as First Medical Officer, was familiar with all patients 
treated in the hospital or in the institution. Some of these 
cases have already been referred to, and in regard to several 
others it is of interest to note that six of the witnesses testi- 
fied that they had no fault to find and no complaint to make 
in regard to their own treatment, while one man, Mr. Doran, 
has spoken especially of receiving good care and attention. 

We take pride in refuting the charge that any man, as 
stated by J. J. Crowley, was not bathed for months. The 
inmates themselves have testified that weekly baths are 
obligatory, and Dr. Hartwell has testified that the installation 
of shower baths has been of benefit to the men using them. 
There are still set bath-tubs for the use of old or feeble men, 
and all inmates are bathed on admission to the institution, 
and provided with a change of clean underclothing once a 
week. The outer clothing, coats, vests, etc., are washed at 
intervals, and always before being given to any new wearer. 
They should be renewed more frequently than. has been 
possible with the funds at the disposal of the Trustees, and 
this lack of new outer clothing has occasioned complaint 
among the men, for which there is some justification. 

We have shown you in regard to the shaving, which has 
been much in question — first, that a special razor is pro- 
vided for the use of men suffering from contagious disease ; 
second, that they shave themselves, or one another, when so 
afflicted ; third, that plenty of clean towels are provided, and 
that no case of infection has ever occurred, or is even claimed 
to have occurred. We have shown you this by such witnesses 
as Dr. Hartwell, Dr. Cox, Miss Welch, and the other nurses, 
and we know this testimony is to be credited. Also that it 
is against the rules of the institution that men suffering from 
contagious disease should be shaved with implements used 
by the other inmates. Mr. John Galvin stated that he 
never knew of any objection being raised by the persons 
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shaved, and they themselves have testified that they did not 
object to being shaved. We think this charge should be dis- 
missed as without foundation. 

We have shown by the testimony of inmates and officers 
that there is no complaint of the beds or bedding. There 
could not well be, as the beds are new, with good springs 
and mattresses, or pads — but it is unusual that no com- 
plaint of vermin is made, and indicates vigilance on the part 
of our officers. 

In regard to the charge that lumber has been removed 
from Long Island, we have shown by the testimony of Mr. 
Cochrane, the carpenter, that he is able to account for the 
use of all the shingles purchased by the City of Boston, and 
by Dr. Hartwell, that Mr. Bryant, the farmer, was given per- 
mission to buy the old sheathing and wood which he was 
charged with having misappropriated; also that he was given 
permission to board mechanics who were working on the 
island. 

Concerning the questions raised in regard to the accounts 
of this department we have shown you that the books are 
kept upon a better system than was formerly followed, and 
that it is practically the one adopted by the State Hospital 
at Tewksbury. When the trustees of the Long Island Insti- 
tution were first appointed the books were in charge ofa 
promoted inmate at a salary of $10 per month. 

We have shown you by the testimony of Mr. Glidden, 
who represents a well-known firm of Boston, that the pork 
products received by this firm from Long Island are sent back 
to Long Island; and that if sold, the city is credited with 
the full value received, less a commission for the sale; also 
that the records of such sales are open for public inspection. 

The chapel at Long Island has been called to your atten- 
tion. Although not a consecrated building, it is used for 
religious services, and should, as a house of worship, never be 
used for any unfitting purposes. Whether it was so used 
upon one occasion is of less consequence to us than to deter- 
mine whether immediate steps were taken by the officer in 
charge to stop the dancing which he saw on this occasion, 
and to prevent its recurrence. We have shown you, by the 
testimony of Dr. Cox and Dr. Hartwell, that the island was 
at the time in charge of Major Murray, and that he and he 
alone, in the absence of the superintendent, was responsible 
for the conduct of the officers. 

We have proved by a number of witnesses that classifica- 
tion in the hospital is the rule and not the exception, and 
that if, as suggested by the visiting medical staff, more 
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abundant hospital accommodations had been furnished, a 


more careful and rigid classification of patients could have 
been secured. 

We have proved by Dr. Bancroft, that this classification 
existed, even in the period, now some years ago, when he was 
house officer in the Long Island institution ; that, according to 
his testimony, the classification in 1900 was as complete as 
was possible in the female wards. We have shown that one 
ward was then devoted to surgical patients, another to 
women who were acutely ill, and also to certain chronic cases ; 
that Ward L was reserved for cases of senility, and that 
Ward H was divided between cases of tuberculosis and 
syphilis — because there were no proper facilities for caring 
for these cases in separate wards. 

We have shown by Dr. Hartwell and Dr. Cox that the 
classification mentioned by Dr. Bancroft has since been 
carried still further than in 1902, and that this further classi- 
fication has been made possible by the erection of new hospi- 
tal wards for patients suffering from tuberculosis. 

We have shown that notwithstanding the erection of these 
wards in the new hospital, they are aiready unequal to the 
demand upon them, and therefore cases of tuberculosis are still 
accommodated in the general wards, but that so far as_possi- 
ble under present conditions, a careful classification is 
carried out. 

We have, up to this point, considered chiefly the details 
relating to the management of the Long Island institution. 
It is my duty to call to your attention a more serious and 
important matter— one which as a question of policy 


deeply concerns the trustees, the public, and yourselves. It 


is this: Weare more and more receiving and caring for a 


hospital population at Long Island. Dr. Taylor, Dr. Brad- 


ford, Dr. Hartwell, the other physicians on the visiting 


staff, the doctors in charge of the hospital, the trustees them- 
selves in their annual reports, have shown you that we have 


got to reckon with a much more feeble population than 
formerly, and that just in proportion as the city recognizes 
this, the needs of the poor and the sick will be considered. 
Listen to the testimony of Mr. John Galvin, the relief- 
officer, who says there are “about 100 men working and about 
25 able to work”; does not that indicate the need of more 
paid assistance? Listen to the testimony of Mr. Davidson, 
the storekeeper, who sometimes cannot weigh the goods in 
the store, because he has no able-bodied men to assist him in 
handling them. Listen to the testimony of Miss Constan- 
tine, the chief matron, who says she finds it hard work to 
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get women enough to properly care for the dormitory. 
Listen to the very clear and convincing testimony of Mr. 
Gaynor of the Institutions Registration Department, that 
more sick and feeble persons than formerly seek the shelter 
of the almshouse hospital of Boston, because of its increased 
standard of usefulness and efficrency. Listen to the testi- 
mony of the poor, feeble, helpless inmates themselves, who 
have come before you, and who, one and all, seek and expect 
hospital care sooner or later. : 

Listen to the statement of Dr. Magrath—that over 200 
persons die at Long Island annually — and then tell us, gen- 
tlemen, if you still feel prepared to do so, that we are pay- 
ing too much attention to developing the medical side of the 
Long Island institution ! 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I deny 
that such is the case; I deny it on behalf of the board of 
which I am a member, and I deny it as a member of the 
community who brought charges before against the manage- 
ment of this institution. 

I will ask you to consider what was the nature of the 
findings in the previous investigation. Attention was at 
that time called to certain defects of administration, chief 
among which was the poor management of the hospital on 
Long Island, which was then lacking in the very facilities 
for carrying on the work which it now possesses to a great 
extent, and for which the trustees are under criticism at the 
present time. ‘There was then no visiting staff, no training 
school for nurses, no pathological laboratory; part of the 
work of nursing was done by inmates; no scientific study 
of disease was made; no complete medical records were 
kept. In complying with the suggestions of the investigat- 
ing committee of the city government in regard to the 
development of that hospital, we feel that we have compled 
also with the wishes of the citizens of Boston, who are con- 
vinced of the humanity and the economy of giving good care 
to the sick poor. 

We believe that the city has endorsed this policy when it 
sends patients from the Boston City Hospital to the Long 
Island Hospital, simply because they are considered chronic 
rather than acute cases. 

Gentlemen, I think there is no member of the committee 
who will maintain, and there are very few members of the 
public who will maintain, that a person requires less care 
because he is sick for months and years rather than for days 
or for weeks! I am ready to leave the decision whether we 
need a good hospital on Long Island in the hands of the 
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public, for the public knows that any citizen is entitled to the 
best care and nursing when by misfortune or accident he is 
disabled and suffers from sickness. 

We deny therefore the one chief charge embodied by Mr. 
Dobbins in the statement that too much care has been paid to 
the development of the hospital and the medical care of 
patients, and that the Almshouse has suffered in consequence. 

Why, gentlemen, we should be unworthy to be trustees if 
we did not recognize that one of our chief duties is to care 
for the men and women who are still almshouse inmates, 
although at any time they may become hospital patients, and 
we deny that this duty has not been fulfilled. 

We deny that by the presence of a pathologist and students 
we have expended more money than we should for the 
advancement of medical science and teaching. 

We deny that we have no right to support a training-school 
for nurses in the Long Island hospital. We deny that med- 
ical men have gained control of the institution on Long 
Island. We deny that we should abolish all clinical and 
pathological lectures and operations. 

We are prepared to stand by the statement that a hospital 
cannot be too good for those for whom it is intended. We 
have shown that the keeping of medical records is of positive 
benefit to the patients and is absolutely essential ‘to the con- 
duct of a well managed hospital; and that the medical records 
of the Long Island hospital are of value and service to the 
staff. This was testified to by Dr. Bradford, who was form- 
erly connected with the Boston City Hospital, and by Dr. 
Taylor, who is now associated with the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, and who therefore are familiar with the manner 
in which medical records are kept elsewhere. 

We do not attempt to say that no mistakes have been 
made; they occur in every large institution, and are to be 
deeply regretted when they do occur. We do not claim 
that improvements are not necessary. We shall be glad to 
adopt some of the suggestions of the committee, especially 
in regard to providing further protection in case of fire than 
the salt water fire service, which we installed early in our 
term of office as trustees. There is no denial that we, and 
those under us, commit mistakes; but we claim that we have 
conscientiously tried, with good success, to improve the Long 
Island institution, and that we have managed it with the 
single aim in view of carrying out, to the best of our 
knowledge, the wishes of the citizens and taxpayers of Bos- 
ton who pay for its support. 

This institution has seen many vicissitudes and has been 
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placed under many forms of government. The present form 
may not be satisfactory to you, but neither was the former 
one to your predecessors. 

We claim that in this investigation, with few exceptions, 
only trivial matters have been brought forward, and that they 
do not concern the deep underlying principle which should 
govern any public institution provided for the care of the 
poor and dependent. ‘This principle is two-fold; it should 
have as its basis the kind and intelliyent care of the city’s 
wards, and also the wise expenditure of the citizens’ money. 

I come now to the immediate matter which precipitated 
this investigation; namely, the choice of a superintendent 
for the Boston Almshouse and Hospital. This is an im- 
portant position, a position requiring tact and ability. It is 
a position in which medical knowledge is of value, 
because the population of Long Island is a feeble one, and, 
. as Dr. Taylor has shown you, it is not possible to dis- 
criminate between “old infirm” and “old sick.” These 
terms at Long Island are interchangeable; the people there 
are sometimes known as inmates of the institution and 
sometimes as patients in the hospital, but, whether they are 
in one department or the other, they are all feeble and 
infirm, else they would not be at Long Island, and no 
matter where they may be found to-day, they are pretty sure 
to become hospital patients sooner or later. 

Therefore, in selecting an officer for the important posi- 
tion of superintendent, to take care of these people, our 
choice among a number of applicants fell, naturally, upon 
a medical man. ‘This man was a graduate of the Harvard 
Medical School and also of the Long Island Hospital — 
one who had subsequently held with credit the most impor- 
tant medical position that hospital had to offer, and who, 
between his two terms of office there, had served in another 
position in the city institutions, and had occupied a difficult 
and dangerous post ih caring for the smallpox epidemic of 
1902. 

Among five candidates for the position of superintendent 
we also considered the then assistant superintendent of the 
Long Island institution. Both these men have appeared 
before you as witnesses, and the testimony of both thus forms 
part of this case. 

I do not need to refer to the former, save to say that we, 
as trustees, considered him worthy of the highest position it 
was in our power to bestow, and that you yourselves are able 
to judge whether, from his knowledge of the institution in all 
its details, he is qualified to hold that important position. I 
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must, however reluctantly, call your attention to the other 
candidate, the man who, without previous knowledge or 
experience, believed he could fill this important position, and 
yet was so uncertain in his knowledge of what to do under 
given conditions which might arise that he hesitated to act 
in the absence of the superintendent, and allowed the living 
to go without food and the dead to go without proper 
covering, because, on his own testimony, he did not wish 
to take the responsibility of doing anything in regard to the 
former matter in the absence of the superintendent, and, for 
four different reasons enumerated by himself, was unwilling 
to act in regard to covering the body of Mr. Sheridan. 

I ask you frankly, is this the man to whom we could be 
expected to entrust the safety and welfare of nearly seven 
hundred feeble inmates and the responsibility of directing 
about one hundred officers? This man, whose sensibilities 
were so keen that he could not endure the sight of an open 
missal (not Bible, as he testified) on the altar while certain 
forms of recreation were going on in the chapel, yet who 
was not sure enough of his own duty to close the altar, or to 
order the amusement discontinued, which, as the highest 
officer in charge of the island, he had a perfect right to do, 
in the absence of the superintendent. 

Who else was responsible for the unsatisfactory dinner 
served to the inmates on a certain Sunday when the super- 
intendent, as testified to by Dr. Hartwell himself, was 
absent? Who else was to blame for the want of respect 
shown to a dead comrade but the highest officer present, 
from the moment that such facts became known to him, and 
who more properly than he could have called all such matters 
to the attention of his superior officer ? 

Of what use was the note-book which has formed so large 
a part of his testimony, unless to show that he was prepared 
to replace the man who stood at that time over him by 
pointing out certain deficiencies in his administration? If 
we needed any further proof of this intention, can we not 
find it in his conversation with a trusted employee of the 
institution, to whom he said (and she has testified under 
oath to that effect) that what was most needed was to 
dispense with the form of government by trustees, the very 
trustees from whom he was at that time seeking to obtain a 
position, and to whom he was asking the same pears to 
recommend him? 

I do not refer at length to the assertion made bys himself 
that this man would be the next superintendent of the 
Boston Almshouse and Hospital, but I do ask you to remem- 
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ber that one part of the policy this man meant to advocate 
was that there should be less hospital on Long Island, and 
this, too, when he expressly knew that to develop and 
enlarge the hospital facilities was the purpose and desire of 
all but one of the Board of Trustees. Can you wonder that 
the appointment of this man was provisional, and that the 
trustees wished to terminate it at the expiration of the six 
months for which he was appointed ? 

Gentlemen, I cannot refer to this page of the history of 
Long Island without a sense of shame that such a state of 
things was possible, for, whatever its vicissitudes and changes, 
this is the first time during our administration that the 
charge of disloyalty has been brought against an officer of 
the institution. 

Let us pass from this portion of the investigation to one 
which even more intimately concerns our administration. It 
is this: 

You will find, gentlemen, if you look back over the last 
six years of the management of the Boston Almshouse and 
Hospital, that the expenses for maintenance have increased 
materially, and we have shown that they will increase still 
further, and that larger appropriations are needed to enable 
the work to be carried on with success and credit to the city. 
You have heard the testimony of Dr. Taylor, who said, «« The 
institution has gradually been changed from an asylum for 
the chronic sick into a hospital in the best sense of the 
word.’ You have heard the testimony of Mr. Gaynor to 
the effect that “the Long Island institution has grown and 
developed into a first-class modern hospital, and is now recog- 
nized as such by persons who are interested in institutions 
of that kind.” You have heard his statement that between 
300 and 400 ambulance cases are sent to that hospital in a 
year. 

I hope you will realize, gentlemen, and I hope the citizens 
of Boston will realize, that this is the reason why we are 
obliged to ask for more money to conduct this institution. 
The present cost of the Long Island Hospital is but little 
more than half the expense of the weekly per capita cost of 
the Boston. City Hospital. The time will come, gentlemen, 
if it has not come already, when it shall be recognized that 
precisely as the City Hospital was established to care for 
those persons who may be disabled by acute illness, so the 
Long Island Hospital is established to care for those persons 
who are disabled by chronic illness. There is no distinct 
line of demarcation between the two. If the city has seen 
fit, as Dr. Bradford has told you, to provide a city hospital 
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of which every citizen can be proud, there is no reason why 
the city should not extend the same liberality to the Long 
Island Hospital, which receives annually a large number of 
cases from the Boston City Hospital, and also a large num- 
ber of cases which the Boston City Hospital is obliged to 
refuse. 

It has even been suggested, and it is not inconceivable in 
the natural course of events, that such a plan should come 
to pass, that the Long Island Hospital may eventually be 
considered the chronic department of the Boston City Hos- 
pital, exactly as the South Department has been established 
for the treatment of contagious disease. The need of a 
chronic hospital is evident, and some such plan as this would 
tend to remove the reproach of pauperism, which is no more 
fitly applied to persons suffering from chronic disease than 
to persons suffering from acute illness. Dr. Taylor has told 
you that, “‘as supplementary to the City Hospital, the Long 
Island Hospital should stand on the same plane in every 
respect,’ and we believe this to be the opinion of every per- 
son who has an intimate knowledge of the working of the 
two institutions. 

In closing this argument I wish to say that we shall feel 
we have done very little if, in introducing our side of the 
case, we have presented only facts and witnesses in refuta- 
tion of the testimony offered by Mr. Dobbins. There is a 
far deeper purpose than this in all that we have tried to say 
or to show. 

The petty instances, the trivial events, sink into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the main great question whether, 
in the care of its poor, Boston intends to provide them with 
the best possible hospital accommodations. That question 
has been nobly answered by the Boston City Hospital, and 
will be answered in the future by the Long Island Hospital 
also. It is the hospital system, more than anything else, 
which is on trial in this investigation. You may advocate 
any form of government that you please, that hospital 
system will remain! Look at the character of the witnesses 
we have produced to prove this, from Dr. Councilman, a 
most eminent man in his especial branch of the profession,. 
down to the very house officers at present employed in the 
Long Island institution, and show us, if you can, any mem- 
bers of the medical profession who do not believe in the 
growth and development of the Long Island Hospital. 
Towards that end they are working, and we rely on you to 
help them to attain that end. 

Dr. Bradford of the children’s hospital, has told you, and 
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there is no one more competent than he to judge, that un- 
usual facilities for the care and study of chronic rheuma- 
tism are afforded at Long Island. Dr. Taylor has directed 
your attention to his especial study there of nervous diseases, 
and incidentally has referred to the good care such cases re- 
ceive, in the difficult matters relating to the nursing of 
paralyzed or bed-ridden patients. 

Alderman Notan.—I beg pardon for interupting, I notice 
in reading the advance sheets of this argument, Mrs. Lincoln 
makes a reference to the first witness, and I object to that 
being embodied in the report. 

Mrs. LIncoLn. —I will leave it out. 

I cannot refrain in closing from calling your attention for 
a moment to the character of the witnesses on the two sides 
of this investigation. Of the witnesses brought forward by 
Mr. Dobbins twenty-nine are inmates, past or present, of the 
institution, of which the trustees are in charge. We do not 
wish to criticise the testimony of these men who are many of 
them feeble and invalided, and who, moreover, are under our 
care; but we question the weight to which it is entitled in 
the minds of the public, when we recall the circumstances 
connected with the disappearance of the first witness sum- 
moned to testify, and remember that the last witness who 
appeared before the Committee at Long Island, has been, by 
his own admission (substantiated by the testimony of Mr. 
Gaynor), committed for insanity : 

Alderman Nouan.— Do I understand that you are read- 
ing that? 

Mrs. Lincotn. — No, sir; I left it out. 

Alderman Notan. — Did you not introduce that which I 
spoke of above? 

Mrs. Lrncoun. — No, sir; you wished me to change it, and 
I did so on the spur of the moment. 

Contrast with the testimony offered by these individuals, 
that submitted by such witnesses as Dr. Post, Dr. Minot, Dr. 
Councilman, Dr. Taylor, Dr. Bradford, and other mem- 
bers of the visiting staff; Dr. Magrath, Dr. Hartwell and 
Dr. Cox of the Medical Staff of the Long Island hospital, 
and Mr. Gaynor of the Institutions Registration Department! 

We have brought before you not a single inmate or 
patient — not one discharged officer, but many physicians and 
other persons of high character, who have the strongest 
interest in promoting the best welfare of the institution of 
which we are trustees, and who have been glad to testify in 
regard to its present management and future possibilities. 

They have told you without exception that the welfare 
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of that institution is inseparably bound up with the welfare 
of the humblest patient who is in its charge — that the 
adjuncts of a hospital, which have been complained of as too 
costly, are really one and all for the benefit of those persons 
who come there for treatment, and also for the benefit of 
humanity at large. 

Why is there a training school except to care for the sick? 
Why is there a laboratory except to study the conditions of 
disease and health? Why are there classes of students 
except to show where future study and research may aid in 
preventing such ills as those from which these unfortunate 
people are suffering? The good of the patients is the first 
object of a hospital, but any hospital has also an important 
function to fulfil towards society in extending the scientific 
knowledge and treatment of disease, and affording facilities 
for its cure. 

Whatever may be the result of this investigation, and that 
it will have some result I am reasonably certain, it is to be 
expected that the public will know better than ever before 
what is the scope and purpose of the Long Island Institution, 
and especially of the unportance of the hospital, which, 
although planned and built under our predecessors, has been 
developed and enlarged under the present administration 
along precisely the lines, which, as already stated, were 
recommended by a previous investigating committee of the 
city government, and which, we believe, have received the 
endorsement of the citizens of Boston, both rich and poor. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The case is now closed, and the com- 
mittee will take the matter under advisement. 


(Adjourned sine die.) 
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WEST END STREET RAILWAY COMPANY. 


TWO HUNDRED AND’ THIRTIETH LOCATION: 


In BOARD’ OF ALDERMEN, June 29, 1903. 


The Committee on Railroads; to whom was recommitted 
—-- June 29 — the petition of the West End Street Railway 
Company for a location for double tracks on Neponset 
avenue, from near Taylor street to near Neponset river, and 
for additional double curves connecting the car house of said 
company with the tracks in Neponset avenue, with the right 
to use the overhead electric system thereon, having further 
considered the subject, respectfully recommend the passage 
of the accompanying order. 


For the Committee, 


JAMES H. DoyuE, Chairman. 


Ordered, That in addition to the rights heretofore granted 
to the West End Street Railway Company for locations for 
tracks in the streets of the City of Boston, said company 
shall have the right to construct, maintain and use double 
tracks on Neponset avenue, Dorchester, from near ‘Taylor 
street to near Neponset river, connecting with existing tracks 
of the Quincy and Boston Street Railway Company there 
situate; also additional double curves connecting the car 
house of the company there situate with the tracks in said 
Neponset avenue; together with all necessary curves, cross- 
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overs, switches and connections; said tracks being shown by 
red lines on a plan made by A. L. Plimpton, dated May 27, 
1903, and deposited in the office of the Superintendent of 
Streets. . 

And the consent of the Board of Aldermen is granted to 
said company to establish and maintain the overhead trolley 
electric system of motive power in the operation of its cars 
on said location, and to erect, maintain and use iron poles, 
not less than twenty feet in height, at places indicated by 
red dots or circles on the aforesaid plan, or at such other 
places, to be shown by blue dots or circles on said plan, as 
may be approved by the Superintendent of Streets, and to 
place on said poles such wires and other appliances as the 
Commissioner of Wires shall approve. 

The right to lay down the tracks located by this order is 
upon condition that the whole work of laying the same, the 
form of rail to be used, and the kind and quality of material 
used in paving said tracks, and the kind and locations of 
poles, shall be under the direction and to the satisfaction of 
the Superintendent of Streets, and shall be approved by him. 
Also upon condition that said railway company shall accept 
this order, and shall file such acceptance with the City Clerk 
in accordance with the provisions of chapter 399 of the Acts 
of 1902; otherwise it shall be null and void. 

The whole work authorized to be done under the pro- 
visions of this order shall be completed within six months 
from the date of the passage of this order. 

Passed. ‘The foregoing order was presented to the Mayor 
June 380, 1903, and was not returned by him within ten days 
thereafter. . 

A true copy. 


Attest: EDWARD J. DONOVAN, City Clerk. 
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BOSTONIA & 
CONDITA AD. 


AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 


FOR 


1908 -190A. 


AUDITING DEPARTMENT, 
City HAuL, Boston, August 1, 1903. 


Hon. Patrick A. COLLINS, 
Mayor of the City of Boston: 


Str,— The undersigned, in compliance with chap. 6, 
sect. 7, Revised Ordinances of 1898, herewith presents 
an exhibit of the General and Special Appropriations for 
the present financial year of 1903-1904, as shown in the 
books in his office, August 1, 1903 — including the August 
draft — being seven months’ drafts — exhibiting the original 
appropriations, the balances brought forward from 1902- 
1903, the amounts drawn August 1, the total expenditures, 
and the balance of each appropriation unexpended at that 
date; also a statement of the Debt, Sinking Funds, and 
right to borrow July 31, 1903. 

The August draft comprises special payments and weekly 
pay-rolls during the month of July,-and pay-rolls and bills 
payable August 1, 1903. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JAMES H. DoDGE, 
City Auditor. 
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AvupbITor’s MontHLyY EXHIBIT. a Ris 


WATER DEPARTMENT. 


: Appropria- August Expendi- Balances 
tions tures 
for 1903-1904, Draft. for 1903-1904. Unexpended. 


Current Expenses............+. $830,000 00 $75,380 04 | $416,285 03 $413,714 97 
MOE SEA aesstotkc cies av’ sect oe oie < 406,290 00 30,053 00 217,140 50 189,149° 50 


———— 


$1,236,290 00 $105,433 04 $633,425 53 $602,864 47 
WOT A OGRT SLES esata cise sive ort, cidtailnie oia'e ene eb cine 285 43 1,305 73 


$105,718 47 | $634,731 26 
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CITY AND COUNTY -DEBT. 


Gross funded debt, December 31, 1902 . 
Add funded debt issued in 1908 


Deduct funded debt paid in 1903 
Gross debt, July 31, 1903 


Sinking-funds, December 31, 1902. $28,847,096 77 
Receipts during 1903 , 1,092,854 54 
$29,989,951 31 
Payments during 1903 1,389,068 89 
$28,550,882 42 
Betterments, etc., the pay- 
ments of which are pledged 
to the payment of debt: 
Betterments, etc. . $793,808 45 
Blue Hill and other avenues 
assessments 604,354 55 


1,398,163 00 


Total redemption means July 31, 1903 
Net debt, July 31, 1903 


Gross debt, July 31, 1903 
Gross debt, December 31, 1902. 


Increase . 


Net debt, July 31,1903  . 
Net debt, December 31, 1902 


Increase . 


City debt . 
County debt 
Cochituate water debt 


$83,114,006 00 
5,840,100 00 


$88,954,106 00 
1,386,000 00 


$87,568,106 00 


29,949,045 42 


$57,619,060 58 
Can Oe Pe 


$87,568,106 00 
83,114,006 00 


$4,454,100 00 


$57,619,060 58 
52,823,884 36 


$4,795,176 22 
$75,471,106 00 
3,482,000 00 
8,615,000 00 


$87,568,106 00 


io) 


AupitTor’s MontHuy EXuIstrt. 1 


CITY AND COUNTY DEBT. 


¢ 


July 31, 1903. 


Total Debt, City and County, 


$87,568,106 00 


Less Special Loans (Out- 
side of limit) 
Cochituate Water Debt 
County Debt ip ureiden! of 
limit) . : 


Sinking Funds . 
Less Cochituate Water Sink- 
ing Fund . 
Special Loans Sinking 
Funds 
County Court- house 
Sinking Fund : 


Debt, excluding debts outside of limit and acs nckine Sink- 


ing Funds for said debt 


. $38,330,400 00 


8,615,000 00 
2,921,000 00 


49,866,400 00 


$37,701,706 00 
$28,550,882 42 


$8,163,396 73 
7,711,189 25 

757,843 18 
16,632,379 16 


11,918,503 26 


. $25,783,202 74 


RIGHT TO BORROW. 


Right to borrow, under Chap. 98, Acts of 1891, July 31, 


1903, estimated . 


Less loans authorized, but not issued, ineide of limit 


. $3,827,440 383 
2,651,800 00 


$1,175,640 33 
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LOANS AUTHORIZED, BUT NOT ISSUED, 


July 31, 1903. 


‘Object. Inside of Outside of 


Date of Order. Debt Limit. | Debt Limit. 


May 6, 1897........| Charlestown street (Chap. 346, 


CER LOO se Sas Cheek, cere cites eal te 10 aCe ciclem ate soln * 
March 29, 1898..... South Union Station (Chap. 248, 

CES V1 O08) 5 aaa tien s sea eis cee ante $425,000 00 
May 26, 1898....... Cambridge Bridge(Chap. 467, Acts 

USORN ueieie ate ecto einiciaraleceths tae etter emia ele 6 ets ee tie.n ore t 
June 1, 1899........ Sewerage charges, repayment of 

(ChaprabOVACtatl 899) sc trac isi cis lemiectnicwiy eletente Se t 
SUNG Pel BIO eleiter= 6 Atlantic Avenue Extension (Chap. 

EGG cA CUR AOUD tie cua estesmeses 6s. ntl Dota k hh akloe oA as 2 § 
October 30, 1899...| Insane Hospital, additional land.. 24,000 00 
UU APP R)UR ot Aad Broadway Bridge, rebuilding 

(Chap. 452, Acts 1900)............ 100,000 00 
July 8, 1901........ Various Municipal Purposes, July 


3, 1901, $150,000. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Hospital for Consumptives........ 150,000 00 
January 4, 1902....| Playground, Ward 22.............. 30,000 00 
JUNC 27190 Zi 2 wie Boston Tunnel and Subway (Chap. 
Dad. Wea CUBeL OU 2) iaraeteretomie Came c1a1 nieta ciel te isteettetarere sister T 


October 30, 1902... Various Municipal purposes, Oc- 
tober 30, 1902, $117,800. 


BATH DEPARTMENT. 


Bathing establishment, Ward 15, 
HAAIULON AD, ccnwsaree. Veklecigsteter 20,000 00 


Commonwealth park, sanitary, 
open-air gymnasium, and grad- 
ite alsAl ce teeta eucer ere came 10,000 00 


STREET DEPARTMENT. 


Reconstruction of bridges over 
railroad tracks at Norfolk, Har- 
vard, Medway, and West Selden 
streets, Dorchester. «..ccss cules. 40,000 00 


COTTER FOTWATG sin v5 «vw eitiea as os $799,000 00 


*No limit to amount. Borrowed to date $700,000. 

+No limit to amount. Borrowed to date $950,000. 

¢{ Limited to amount required to repay all sewerage charges collected by the City 
under Chap. 426, Acts 1897. Borrowed to date $415,000. 

§ No limit to amount. Borrowed to date $275,000. 

| No limit to amount. 


LOANS, AUTHORIZED, BUT 


Date of Order. 


December 30, 1902, 


March 31, 1903..... 
April 18, 1903..... 


May 25,1903....... 


June 2, 1903.....>< 

Chap. 370, Acts 
1903. 

June 24, 1903....... 

PULY LUPT90S 5. 5 acer 


July 31; 1903........ 
July 31, 1903...%... 


AUDITOR’S MONTHLY EXHIBIT. Dal 


NOT ISSUED. — Concluded. 


; Inside of Outside of 
Object. Debt Limit. | Debt Limit. 
BHOUGhESOTWATOs ce cich vel ve cect $799,000 00 
Van Winkle street, Ward 24, tun- 
nel under railroad tracks........ 5,800 00 
Temple street, Ward 23, bridge 
and tunnel under railroad 
TPAC KB ewes etre ae iieroe ici eine iota 32,000 00 
Foot-bridge over N. Y.,N. H. & H. 
R.R. at Sarsfield street........... 5,000 00 
Foot-bridge over N. Y.,N. H. & H. 
R.R. at Northampton street...... 5,000 00 
Various Municipal Purposes, De- 
cember 30, 1902, $305,000. 
PARK DEPARTMENT. 
Playground, Wards 7 and 9........ 300,000 00 
STREET DEPARTMENT. 
Foot-bridge, Gainsboro’ street, over 
Os GES es WC aS ie aie Pa RE ena 5,000 00 
Rapid Transit (Chap. 190, Acts 
LOOS We tsctectettec eatin meee isle ist ciate iets aericere meres nee $133,000 00 


Land and buildings for schools.... 


Northern avenue and _ Sleeper 


Inside Debt Limit..... $2,651,800 00 
Outside Debt Limit... 2,873,000 00 


$5,524,800 00 


street (Chap..38l, Acts 1903) 2/225]. sce sn. ens can * 

Hy des Parka Venus... ose oteyoo|"- ask anteere tet ae oe 225,000 00 
Brandon street and Belgrade ayve- 

TULL Gieitstsy ctateha crate ays tush steaks ities shal sivaistal | ateaiohnis ese < athnr rel ore 100,000 00 
Dorchester Streebreuccc ces cekiavus sisis | Sars checite rere Nsvoletar 375,000 00 
Charles River Basin (Chap. 465, 

ACES TOY) a aire write aatibenk 2 fera d's (eno eh litorn & 9 6 ain ioral on aie 800,000 00 
Separate Systems of Drainage 

(CNEDo sso, ACA 1903)... sewer t bake Menke dieses 600,000 00 
LATOUSLOM OL MAINS SCLC she osccn is sce oe cisiak er eae endielas 300,000 00 
EIS wWayins Makin SO feta ie ale tale eter cllicte wie pace ee eerste 340,000 00 


$2,651,800 00 $2,873,000 00 


* No limit to amount. 
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MONTHLY STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CITY TREASURER. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, August 1, 1903. 


Hon. Patrick A. COLLINS, 
Mayor of the City of Boston: 

Sir, — The undersigned herewith presents a statement of the 
receipts and payments of the City of Boston and County of Suf- 
folk for the month of July, 1903, and for six months of the 
financial year 1903-1904, also of the balance of money remaining 
in the Treasury, July 31, 1908, and where deposited. 


Respectfully submitted, 


GEORGE U. CROCKER, 
City Treasurer. 
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RECEIPTS. 


Total Receipts for six 
months of the Financial 


Receipts in July, 
C 
1903. Year 1903-1904. 


On account of the City of Bos- 
ton: 


City tolacton tee itoss axa co ctunes ties a TLE) ck) ee eee $5,416,221 32 


C1Ty LOANS: 


Bath Department: 


Bath-howse; Ca botistreet, 3F%o| eo: week ce wad si bord] os whteloh awlelete cele’ $100,000 00 
Bath-house, K street (wom. 
BE A SUC ELON ME ORT Gy serra rca Pic ne Op Sa Py ee Sito eed wivay Wie ee ebb 2,000 00 
Bath-house, Dewey beach, 4 
CHATISStO Waly oa (Oe ai eee vies eels Bias dca eerie] ere eleioiale <i eisis clots oa 4,000 00 
Bath -NOuUse NOL HWNOs S276 al seid clever cla so n's'| sole 8] a'apieia'ere setae 50,000 00 
Camm A Pay r1 POs ron UG nestle se | Gest aut) clare pisvaitele'| nalersis'e Piero ie alge ene a 200,000 00 


Cemetery Department: 


Mt. Hope Cemetery, grading 
ANGLIN PHSHIS wera eee nese leislaawins eerste Mb lidtein opie sie Mode etek 2,500 00 


Mount Hope Cemetery, addi- 
tional land and improve- 
THRONES SAU s heme cena rete |i ep dates eta st [oben wee ears «we 30,000 00 


Mount Hope Cemetery, de- 
VEOpI ie aT cok pies setae oll stink oi iaretebe cinta [is aie a tomrm opiate eid ts 5,000 00 


Evergreen Cemetery and 
other grounds, improve- 
MONT ADs yapoeim neice we [ite sek: Meme eee eos till ate wleloelanelen eer 10,000 00 


Children’s Institutions Depart- 
partment: 


Parental School: 


Furnishing three new cot- 
CEN at Bao ERIN rch yt 2 hey GEMM f RAPA Rise Sorat ese egl WS ccs co a ica 10,000 00 


HMleCtMiG Plant Bsn. averie chil ceed erewmemiaeiehes oie | Manes tale aro hig 15,000 00 


Pauper Institutions Depart- 
ment: 


Mortuary and_ receiving- 


ROOM IONE SLAC ONG Seta ws e's winvee gelewaee vrei ore Mik ten! « aatsibieersi e's 10,000 00 
THAAD LOIUCH LEO oar otitis |e bikin ean eg alae | wuteerantd Mreaie eels 4,500 00 
Topas, apne AT AlANGs St! venae a «coos oad eee 2,000 00 


Extension for electric plant, 
LON StI BAD COAG on temaia ws ol tac se rk x cele tlle mais tie amaateee 3,000 00 


Coal pocket and strengthen- 
ing wharf, easterly side of 
ON PU SIANGS Set seria ie tee | aMie nts sss weal | aektertatia cute cece 10,000 00 


—_—_—S———— | 


|| eC 


CASTICU fOTIDUL Os cr tic stele Vara etieidint 5 058 4 $821,215 60 $458,000 00 $5,416,221 382 
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RECEIPTS. — Continued. 


Total Receipts for six 
months of the Financial 
Year 1903-1904. 


Receipts in July, 
1903. 
BU OU Gb 2) OTWARGa temas nis os fe ater eioh ete, team $821,215 60 $458,000 00} $5,416,221 32 


Penal Institutions Depart- 
ment: 


Wharf, Deer Island, recon- 
BULUCHLON‘OT ds cna tenrelte chil \cloes sittaihe cance [MUA hei etetocarsinie wren: 7,000 00 


New House of Correction, 
Ne eet Oe eS nl oe Cee eet Eee ree 150,000 00 


Insane Hospital Department: 


Land and buildings, Boston 


THAD OLLEDE DIGI GAC Ose ate) [ee sees ts wal ane te stercttole,o7siaye er Lapointe 232,500 00 
Highways, making of, 34%.....]......-...6. Eaves ait crchsthata’s Menai Agia 500,000 00 
Hospital Department: 


Furnishing three new build- 
Ime, Ciby- los pital BA Ger ccd os ohne nis'y's sree Pen Seco ol Seite dee 35,500 00 


New ward for isolated pa- 
Hientss COMplEtION Of{B47 oe lene cance tews e's): || wee grewaismrees over 7,000 00 


Surgical Out-Patient Depart- 
ment building, completion 
OD Date reece eee eh etnies sine saeco 


sist aaa rote Saeele 4,200 00 
Health Department: 

Gallop’s Island, new wharf 

and coal- pocket, SER nn Al OES Nori ihe: Ac ol Pasar ek ba areee eed 10,000 00 
Park Department: 


Ashmont playground, grad- 
ing and gymnastic appara- 
GUS HOA cea ea Sakae litte aoe eo oa Peo sei vid atiee etiae es 4,000 00 


Castle Island, sanitary, 33%..|... 3,000 00 
Charlestown playground, 

gymnastic apparatus, shel- 

POP AMO SAMMUAT Ys AGO i go's o'er eas viele bate [ances Aone, way ate 7,500 00 


Columbus-avenue play- 
PTO MING eT CA Vode ja oie | ae asynin ase a ere eicite | iar oneyasiaetePolaia et acct 10,000 00 


Dorchester park, open-air 
gymnasium, 33%. PEs Ane Gee bee in Luthe tatty ah Gill cate deel ict 2,000 00 


First-street playground, 

house and gymnastic appa- 

TATATOROAC ine eee ol oo Alig os Romie ocala suse ee late omens alanis 6,000 00 
Mystic bedlebede gymnas- 

tic apparatus, 34 10%, Ee masa tae lace sie seers hain taas'® | Skate, Welateghras® af dine 2,500 00 


Neponset playground, sani- 
tary and shelter, 34%, RA We dein eta eee beaatona tenes et S 5,000 00 


Public ae a po rbabees 
tion, 34%.. Sree ss tip avadal Mecca > ccalaaeeh Meer kuarotat ba ekate are ok 100,000 00 


Strandway, for purchase of 
land and construction of, 
RA eh ene re Meee ee OA RVG ENS nicl, By oat Latins aeGii-n'n' od oa 100,000 00 


COPTLCL. J OPRUON Cen 5 which aiotaelle dnc Act ats 2? oo $821,215 60 $1,644,200 00 $5,416,221 32 
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RECEIPTS. — Continued. 


Total Receipts for six 
months of the Financial 


Receipts in July, 
902 
1903, Year 1903-1904. 


BIGGIE OT TOG Cadi inasig' «rit Bie 6 elias ete aie’ eres «a8 $821,215 60 $1,644,200 00) $5,416,221 32 


Wood Island park, sanitary 
A BUCILOT EM ton pee sts bis Piles wheats VE deel awws cbucaech Secs 10,000 00 


Public Buildings Department: 


Curtis Hall, reconstruction, 
Bich Sue eeien, C EN, COREE ae ay Ts A nie ches oe 6,000 00 


Faneuil Hall Market, sani- 
tary station and installation s 
OLMIS RISNUE Ua ots da = [Redes at sous ule ss Pivcnns ce ivtoe, ese 10,000 00 


Faneuil Hall Market, new 
TOUTS Sai oti ip was s ey alee PY onal os sae ts OS Plena eee tet rasa 4,000 00 


New building in place of old 
Town Hall, Dorchester, 
ahs cae eas xno ede a. UES Wenn nee oe whl oak nets 2 serene 85,000 00 


Lancers’ Armory, Bulfinch 
street, new plumbing, new 
roof, painting, installing 
electric lights, and general 
permanent improvements, 
RCD ieael ma dewia Sots e ater arn soiled alee Sela vical Pevelateat «ime oes 10,000 00 


Municipal Building,Upham’s 
Corner; COMPLCHON OF, BAGG 4 oo = 2 Gass 60% verb Lade is coe remade wa 30,000 00 


Tower and bell on buildin 
corner of Bunker Hill an 
Lexington streets, Ward 3, 
BU age eG On i eee 1000 06) 7.20 Fea 1,000 00 
Public Grounds Department: 


Thomas Park, grading and 


IMIDYOVEMON OL ats. oaks Lae Reh oe ob cad ae saat dee e paleo 5,000 00 
Ravid Transit, East Boston 
ARN RIC POs) Ae CIE ORIN) CEN NaI neingr Mg Samrat eee 1,300,000 00 


Street Department: 


Yard for Street Cleaning 


Di vtslons Ve Ckb SUNG, GAG). s diosa sate ve v9 ke dias cals ew Spe ge nee 5,000 00 
Office for Street Cleaning 

DIVISION OU ATLESLOWD Bk Zoe cicero eee yes cil We ints acciee wie kerees 3,000 00 
Freeport streetretaining wall, 

Bea teatate tar Male ae ay APD Mie Gar) aD dscns ng cals @ 0 sin ws | ABS ad ame Rela ae a 5,000 00 
SEMBLE SOLANA ont se Geile sed ake Sale acaior ere a oll ai Oats v ernie tet d 1,000,000 00 


ee eatoninine 1,000 00) —————-———_ 4,068,200 00 
Temporary Loan: 


ADLICIDASLON CI TCUA ROB, Cor sO. ce. xoivaiss osu cee] ss 1g e8 i ean avis so pae Gite eee ae 3,000,000 00 


Board of Commission of Sink- 
ing Funds: 


prs ROGEIMHMOU OLS CD is. cits aaa? i tarbits'cc's'l sinh aa sea oeaia ke Meee abana eee ae 1,386,000 00 
Interest on Bank Deposits: 


General Account. ............ 8.870 66]. .givectas wees 82,053 18 


Carrrted forward...ce res $3,379 66 $822,215 60 $32,053 18] $13,870,421 32 
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RECEIPTS. — Concluded. 


Total Receipts for six 


| pees tee July, months of the Financial 


Year 1903-1904. 


Brought forward.......... $3,379 66 $822,215 60 $32,053 18] $13,870,421 32 
Franklin Trades Sch 0 oO] 
Mund cscce ste Eig Ras cases BAAS Deer agra vt ane aivlenss 4,850 00 
John Foster Trust Fund..... BOLO? |lasatotes Ge oreks 194. 86 
——— 4,249 49; —-_———_-—____ 37,098 04 


Pay-roll Tailings, Settlements 

with Cashier for parties un- 

Polder Ree Sarg rT ats oe | tise Lela oe ela OTiROl vs dais, ee ae eg 4,613 30 
INGLES Gs VA Ue Bee eee ne ee iste la a Po ve ais Shes ake Bate ieeate se Meni «etic s oy slelgeelwlen 452 50 


Baring Bros. & Co., Limited, in 
Bete NTe tO BACCO UD Ge ace eel sci cis reek Boasts sea leta ues atacmatie y weit onthe see ¥itoes 282 10 


Public Library Trust Funds: 


MODEL CHATIOs DIL ES UNOS! sales siecle «ounce alee E hetero « $100,000 00 
MVS hOUMo As UO Wis MUN s ian snccnee tae pot ctreieew hes setae ae 5,000 00 
| Sits hae A 105,000 00 
Eastburn School HMA S INCOME Miles naxt ecco TEQCO OOM AIE da acavecleues 1,000 00 


Horace Mann School,Mrs. John 
BA EAGER] SULTING serge sais ire.d cas gi cslliv ale ot cee SoM Pe Loonie geeks ea A OP OP IPs 1,000 00 


- City Hospital Funds: 
Martha Howard Thurston 


OUTTRT WUT] NCO Ese rar al recite ce tie state tied [Gen RE eee oetees le cea iebstyetnns ae 40 00 
Reo Ol OOAUS Oe COUALEUs hr sea cee tin rene nr cit wets cote Neel tgs ath peat sane « 1,579 60 
$828,442 44 $14,021,486 86 
On Account of the County of 
Suffolk: 
City Collectomar tan nce os tu 0s BLD 520 OOH. woes ada sheeted $290,786 44 
Pay-rollTailinge ste... o. es as Ae UB l ctes eotaeis wale Cees 882 92 


se eae lh 15,572 87 eee ey 291,169 36 


—_———— ——S— X—— ———- 


NCAT OGRE DIR oe se teu fect aero are SSL ST irre $14,312,656 22 
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PAYMENTS. 
. : Total Payments for six 
Payments in July, months of the Financial 
Year 1903-1904. 
On account of the City of 
Boston: 
Mayor’s Drafts, — 
FONE) DrAatiawectr mies s sy oe te leis asielsterce sys seu BODE OT ZH tals s aiuei«. sree t $3,804,840 68 
OY COU ITA IGE sa 2 tee ar es ot ace o Sis e's sinensis 2 REG OLIEZ SRST en teeta reise 6,243,799 07 
Special Drafts, — 
Ordinary Payments.......... BACT AS Oy boca eras aistalans ot $2,584,277 15 
Interest on City Debt........ DOG, 2OSPSO lees atatae eer s 1,063,378 24 
Interest on Water Debt...... 30 053200 Presa res s malta nec 217,140 50 
Interest on Highways, Mak- 
fig Of; Deptwces Wwecannes sass LTS OHGtOGt yeeita-an woaacied 154,276 23 
Interest on Rapid Transit 
MARGIE oGrrsialalecaes ec sere ste es a, LOOLOAL, wate cctak sat ore 105,661 34 
eee 1,244,506 76. -——— 4,124,733 46 
&2,454,820 78 t $14,173,373 21 
Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts: 
GOTDOraulOn vi Ukarsd crakntes sale sies as aeese kia dlaetage ane vaks caine $44,594 86 
National Bank Tax..... Lie Sat oid, Medib accatiars Gandy Mare tie Laka yeas 11,169 79 
Liquor License Revenue.....|........... ones 601 98 345,795 07 
we 401,559 72 
Board of Commissioners of 
Sinking Funds: 
Revenue COUCChEd... aces seca h Goren nae Os p 40,832 61 $361,614 98 
Baring Bros. & Co., Limited, 
inrsettloments Of ACCOMM sinc cfalera arse ete’ cial tetas RATAN ars ators 282 10 
————_—__— 361,897 08 
MAXKCH ROLUNACH +e. eceyc ce ce ders |b crecnteticaners ey UOTOx IG nea. wonmereetesls.« 4,131 44 
Old Claims, City Account. ....]...........- AS BG| cere tt s/t pnsetastews sap 4,900 12 
(GEAR SOI M Cer sO eR Se aS ACIS) (Pao eet aC TCT B ADT OLS SOK «a olee/eh ecco mie ates $14,945,861 57 
*Amount of General Drafts through City Auditor’s office for July.......... $392,857 98 
TIONS NOP PALO cere or cee cere aca cates Ct ced sates os > achat eine bint nee ans nchatee 3,351 47 
$389,506 51 
Add paid on outstanding drafts for current year........ccceeseceetceeseeeeens 4,766 28 
$394,272 79 
Sri SEs oe 
t Amount of General Drafts through City Auditor’s office from February 1.. $3,842,462 22 
GAB DOL UBS oa ee merit che chaise aa ots Grice Shi a clare Miers satiate eedviee ee achaeonten Om ae 37,621 54 
$3,804,840 68 
PT Ineludea City Dabo Dale aces wes bs ve ke Gnlss as a siden ks <p Wek Weare Rew we lees $493,000 00 
sy Wi ACEr DO DE DEI neti es eis wink ax sw a Glarus rebirtiol nine cutis St altua ale eee eta ean 860,000 00 


$1,353,000 00 


TREASURER’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


PAYMENTS. — Continued. 


Brought forward............ 


Water Rates Refunded 


ey 


Duplicate and Overpayments 
Toi City: Collector i.cere sc 


Residue Tax Sales 


a 


Pay-roll Tailings (payments 
by Cashier to parties not 
paid by Paymasters) 


Liquor License Revenue re- 
funded 


Interest alin £S5.. ...s60e «cep 6 


Webb Franklin School Fund 


Blue Hill and other Avenues, 
assessments refunded 


South Union Station, assess- 
ments refunded 


Highways, Making of, Assess- 
ments Refunded 


oe a 


Investment in City of Boston 
Bonds: 


Pubiie Library Trust Funds: 
R. C. Billings Fund 
Cemetery Trust Funds: 


Dorchester North Burial 
Ground Trust Fund 


swe eee 


Evergreen Cemetery Trust 
OUD ee Meee eines hoe 


Mt. Hope Cemetery Trust 
Fund 


Public School Funds: 


Eastburn School Fund In- 
come 


City Hospital Trust Funds: 


Martha H. T. Carter Fund 
Income 


ed 


Tuition of Non-residents re- 
funded 


Payments in July, 


Total Payments for six 
months of the Financial 
Year 1903-1904, 


MPP ¢ % ee WEB Ls" $2,497,373 89}... 0.2... eee eees| =$14,945,861 57 

shes ee se tees ZBOT4ESI mide asim eo airiletals 1,305 73 

Sas shee eer old CRT I Oo or ains Racer ehe c ROT N avallae tered se, Rettrers 10 28 

ane ce iia S ately erates OOICOA es wou nta ste vere 816 72 

seh aee ho.n ve ns OE SSE OT oan: xolove starsat 3,926 88 

glorasitefa igre Gavhte eee ADS ESO | cielcte sass tetars eis ates 21,424 86 

Bras bee caeee hee citrate 750 tenet sence caer 527 50 

BANCO Tate Sie wee cieatag Selec GAS a ree Gishesf) ie soeig a ie Sea talais! ccdcsia Seeebie wells odie folntaterchane Sas has 1,450 00 
TS © 6G) ih bene ib ht OS eee nner G MPI Se ore Me Se 2,725 71 

Bre MET PRS ator ccs Shee [Pa Sis to fdho cds, Maho Sonba| penal cishe: Susvaroiatars,.« a lstalohie herrea Nenpie ats 12,216 11 

b Lee mettie-s Veatate UR FC As cose Gir occ 195 37 

Hans Pate eta enn me eas Leone he vc Ace tes fx thes J oy wein oad »,¢ 100,000 00 

SUSE A SRE ON LOL AaEier ooBeOOr amr iiaattkre anes 200 00 

Ne ae Pe ON Le in att cote eG Bary sate 500 00 

ae hoer sh. Meer hs Pee ene RAT -ehy tha diekertia’s | octal eS ste = a atelier Slacebe [ip aaah wie aie sacar e's 1,300 00 
SSO Gian LV ONOLOO! patients keen eeerer 1,000 00 

ae cle Werte rpn ovetesa AQ L00R SF auamet swe oie es 40 00 

has Ah eet. ee BARE ie CRE eel OP haar er Prego 8 haha oir, ee eee 19 38 


a ee ee oe 


Pict he 


a 
y9 


$2,004. 784 15] loch i's oe see aes 


YY 


$15,093,520 11 


B12 3 | 
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PAY MENTS.— Concluded. 


Total Payments for six 
months of the Financial 


Payments in July, 
ene Year 1903-1904. 


BU OUGMUSONWOT nice sisson setll’s 5 dbs sis Sag ae « B27 DUL TACO te teeta s cre aha cveale $15,093,520 11 


Payments on account of the 
County of Suffolk: 


Allowed and certified by Audi- 
tor of the County of Suffolk: 


General payments .:..'.'7..-. OO, LAUEA Gon actos asters Seis « t $535,714 63 


Special payments: 


Interest on debt............ 10570, OUR Fae eae tka €2,565 00 
Other than interest........ ZO, VOODOO miteicesie erento 149,130 08 
Pay-roll Tailings. .............. Sts 10). eet Rep ee 180 55 
County fines to complainant... SD AS ee se gens A oe 294 50 
TIS EALINA i hae daw Shei antis boule aa omnes Picee Mee Se ae eee ee 5-01 
Award to wife, neglect to sup- 
OES OS 5S a Sethe BOR ld aor Saat Pasian Set ia sare Marna ce tea See 103 00 
TAOTL PLUG: Brite st, Gee sve cen xl rece ree ulandigh® tiled abt natus shat. ole 25 00 
IDOUDLY OD BEAT aoe ys hese aes FOU eae gee 15 00 
—_— 135,898 51 — 748,032 72 
NM otal stay Gens ssiecc.s Shand coe e ee ane SF G40 082,66 oi sta teehee $15,841,552 83° 
RECAPITULATION. 
Balance, February 1, 1903. : “ 5 ; , . $5,648,265 07 


Receipts, for six months, City account : . $14,021,486 86 
vives 7s, x County account. ; 291,169 36 


14,812,656 22 


$19,955,921 29 
Payments for six months, City account. . $15,093,520 11 
Ag : County account. ; 748,082 72 
ea eee i ad eS et 
Balance, July 31, 1903, as shown in detail d ; ; . 4,114,368 46 
*Amount of County Requisitions through County Auditor’s oflice for cP NIL Wael tations $96,251 94 
ISCRA OL, DAIL draenei tit sis sfelretisiaisarg aia © protic setids sericea ein emailer ber ten caraiete ane manne meet 384 35 
' $95,867 59 
Add paid on outstanding requisitions for cUrrent VEAL........ccceesceccerccccsveees 272 60 


$96,140 19 


t Amount of County Requisitions through County Auditor’s office from February 1, igs ae 35 
Diese DOE Pal Git coasts wae ck > Gale ceere sees Bae re ea ells we hice aie eh an ae om eaten 2 72 


$535,714 63 


TREASURER’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Balance, July 31, 1903, per Preceding Statements, as fol- 


lows: 


American National Bank 

Atlas National Bank . 

Atlas National Bank, Account No. 

Central National Bank . 

Colonial National Bank 

Commercial National Bank 

First National Bank . 

Mechanics National Bank 

Merchants National Bank . 

Merchants National Bank, Sidewalk Assess- 
ment Tailings Account : : : : 

National Bank of Redemption 

National Bank of the Republic 

National Rockland Bank 

National Security Bank : 

National Security Bank, Ray roll Tailings Ac- 
count. 

National Shawmut Bank 

National Suffolk Bank 

National Webster Bank 

Old Boston National Bank . 

Peoples National Bank 

Second National Bank . 

State National Bank 

Adams Trust Company 

Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company 

Columbia Trust Company 

Federal Trust Company 

International Trust Company 

Old Colony Trust Company.. 

State Street Trust Company 

United States Trust Company 


Mechanics National Bank, Special Account 
Second National Bank, Special Account 


$10,000 00 
1,786 34 
2,941 34 
3,939 72 

56,843 26 
50,000 00 
150,000 00 
30,000 00 
20,414 81 


2,688 15 
152,024 91 
215,725 20 
30,000 00 
14,333 22 


22,912 32 
961,829 45 
300,174 65 
40,002 74 
30,000 00 
25,000 00 
104,623 65 
371,891 16 
50,003 42 
200,184 94 
20,000 00 
54,173 01 
355,687 50 
208,438 13 
50,000 00 
70,867 73 
$12,598 00 
398,444 66 


—_— 


Cash and cash vouchers in office, including County and other 
duly authorized payments, in advance of Mayor and County 


Auditor’s drafts for the same 


GEORGE U. CROCKER, 


ee ere im 


CrRapES MoM councicp 2! 


$3,606,485 65 


411,042 66 


$4,017,528 31 


96,840 15 


$4,114,368 46 


City Treasurer. 


mh Yi » ‘ 
a x 
¥ a ee ~ 


Sete 
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1630. <> 
“ 
LO pose 


WEST END STREET RAILWAY COMPANY. 


TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIRST 
LOCATION. 


IN BOARD OF ALDERMEN, July 27, 1903. 


The Committee on Railroads, to whom was recommitted, 
July 27, the petition of the West End Street Railway 
Company for a location for an additional track on Blue Hill 
avenue, near Elmo street, at Franklin Park, having further 
considered the subject, respectfully recommend the passage 
of the accompanying order. 

For the Committee, 
JAMES H. DOYLE, 
Chairman. 


Ordered, That in addition to the rights heretofore granted 
to the West End Street Railway Company for locations for 
tracks in the streets of the City of Boston, said company shall 
have the right to construct, maintain, and use an additional 
track on Blue Hill avenue, near Elmo street, connecting 
with existing tracks there situate, together with all neces- 
sary curves, cross-overs, switches and connections; said 
tracks being shown by red lines on a plan made by A. L. 
Plimpton, dated June 16, 1903, and deposited in the office of 
the Superintendent of Streets. 

And the consent of the Board of Aldermen is granted to 
said company to establish and maintain the overhead trolley 
electric system of motive power in the operation of its cars 
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on said location, and to erect, maintain and use iron poles, 
not less than twenty feet in height, at places indicated by 
red dots or circles on the aforesaid plan, or at such other 
places, to be shown by blue dots or circles on said plan, as 
may be approved by the Superintendent of Streets, and to 
place on said poles. such wires and other appliances as the 
Commissioner of Wires shall approve. 

The right to lay down the tracks located by this prieer is 
upon condition that the whole work of laying the same, the 
form of rail to be used, and the kind and quality of material 
used in paving said tracks, and the kind and locations of 
poles, shall be under the direction and to the satisfaction 
of the Superintendent of Streets, and shall be approved by 
him. Also upon condition that said railway company shall 
accept this order, and shall file such acceptance with the 
City Clerk in accordance with the provisions of chapter 
399 of the Acts of 1902; otherwise it shall be null and void. 

The whole work authorized to be done under the pro- 
visions of this order shall be completed within six months 
from the date of the passage of this order. 


Passed. Approved by the Mayor July 31, 1903. 
A true copy. 


Attest : 
EDWARD J. DONOVAN, 


City Clerk. 
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CITY COLLECTOR'S 


MONTHLY STATEMENT 


FOR THE MONTH OF 


TUL = 1.903: 


COLLECTING DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, August 1, 19038. 


Hon. Patrick A. COLLINS, 
Mayor of the City of Boston: 


Sir, — The undersigned presents herewith a statement of the 
receipts in this department, on account of the City of Boston and 
the County of Suffolk, during the month ended July 31, 
1903, and the several accounts to which said receipts have been 
credited. 

Respectfully submitted, 


EpMuND A. MACDONALD, 
City Collector. 


hs 
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Total Receipts for 
six months ended 


Receipts in July, 
ae July 31, 1908. 


REVENUE TO BE 
CREDITED TO: 


APPROPRIATIONS. 
Abolishment ‘of Grade 
Orossings: asin. p sme Fe $1,860 44 $18,456 89 
Bath Department......... 2,138 50 3,277 25 
Cemetery Department: 
Evergreen Cemetery.... 45 25 147 25 
Mt. Hope Cemetery..... 322 00 1,436 39 
Dorchester North Ceme- 
CODY sro e ens oh ee ats = 10 25 16 75 
Dorchester South Ceme- 
LOLWrs Vas yeah cee 5 75 11 75 
Prive CI ORATEIDON ais a owl cy cates Gael ee» «acd On ae 1,012 85 


ODINRCsison ak aay 04.5 ee 1,020 25 1,327 50 


Horace Mann School Fund 
TNGONIS orc eee eer eee 45 25) 45 25 


Bowdoin, Dorchester 


School Fund Income 90 00 90 00 
George B. Hyde, Bequest. 40 00 40 00 
Hospital Department..... 255 75 995 75 
Highways, Malin ge Of atin cesar. aetna) hese ete 100 00 

Sidewalk Assessments, 
1893-4... 00.6. v eee eee 14 76 127 35 
TSO D nbs oat. Sel so 113 01 641 95 
Interest on Sidewalk 
Assessments ......... 63 87 324 31 
Sewer Assessments, 
ARO oOo. etc pin eiaa apes Os 15119) et 781 97 

A BOTER Ss eg «5 44 57 708 22 

GOGH sha pvictliae eS tins he 243 56 1,553 17 

LOGO—6 cv ccis sli en sg Ceres 144 66 1,026 84 

WBOEB os Aon thee, 5 42 75 " 939 76 

18004 odie pan be 34 33 366 30 

5 A es Ae we a8 52 23 399 87 


Carried forward......... 66,738 B7 i's i oe Sates oie $33,827 37 


vo 
: 


jail Clk 


1 Te at ae ae Se i i ise ae eae 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 2 
ee 
: : Total Receipts for 
Receipts og: July, six months ended 
July 31, 1903. 

Brought forward ........- Sb TOG OL ar. vc eae ee: $33,827 37 
Interest on Sewer As- 

SOSSMOEMESI A seca oo es 3818 74 2,042 66 
Construction of Annabel 

SELON Gers areata oe See tee ee et ocale re elias 483 09 
Construction of Ather- 

BEOMOCS BLOG Ute bios eS cueorliee ois ie Kiacelet aiiere fatoe tiiats Oe ae aloe 98 93 
Interest on Construction 

OLEATROLSLOM OS LECE Sc less coca's crseia Ss aha wisi bacacdieees dae 16 64 
Construction of Abbotts- 

PUREE RY cA Ste NPR U Raa oe IY Pleas Sea tial Os 21, Solaire ARDY ie cle Pea 48 40 
Tuterest on Construction 

Giz VUBOLUSLOTOT SO ULCOEE, ho capita ene co che ore Sale hare 24.20 
Construction of An- 

ATG SED LER OU ocr calc ha eek ota \ Sees bce ade bravo abery ches 22, 36 
Interest on Construction 

OLPATILP OST S cStLO OU ccrircl ae 6 aati were Place ee hareres erodes 1242 
Construction of Alexan- 

AETASELOO Une re tS MN al ctete Rie Lele Uehara ee een 878 78 
Interest on Construction 

OLAS MAN GETS ETS cceifaisrckers setae Or woah tebe cshece' ¢ 18 48 
Construction of Astor 

Str OR bat ies coke hae ge 8 56 33 66 
Interest on Construction 

OE ASLO SUG@ OT nace steak 7 67 30 14 
Construction of Angell 

LEO OG ace ah gps EE Gh oes Ce ENG Oe popes eae aos 560 31 
Construction of Athel- 

Wold: Streets nese 15 00 15 00 
Construction of Barry 

LYRE 6 eat otis wie [a ciclo e tape Elida OR Lcd oo w aie 180 00 
Construction of Burt 

TO Alig: ROLE AEA ADL Dy SP ae Wee? | ae Oates or at 542 72 
Construction of Brighton | 

PV OUULG io sl aa Nin aie a> 726 00 3,456 00 
Interest on Construction 

of Brighton Avenue.. 72 60 318 30 
Construction of Boston 

Sita ite cee a eas SD te 4 bel ees 5 ahelpre fies 931 40 
Interest on Construction 

OL BGSLOME MELAS ind eh olh wk Perec es are WL UM deb opie eel 1 50 
Carried forward......... SOT Odd. PALL a enw) os b> $43,542 36 
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Brought forward........ 


Construction of Bernard 
StLoehac. Wie. te eet 


Interest on Construction 
of Bernard Street..... 


Construction of Belmore 
Terrace..... SY, tT ND aes 


Interest on Construction 
of Belmore Terrace... 


Oonstruction of Bloom- 
Heid Stre6ts..73755..8: 


Interest on Construction 
of Bloomfield Street. . 


Constructionof Boylston 
SERGOSy seta ten visto es 


Interest on Construction 
of Boylston Street .... 


Construction of Brag- 
don Street ............ 


Interest on Construction 
of Bragdon Street.... 


Construction of 
bridge Street......... 


Interest on Construction 
of Cambridge Street.. 


Construction of Canal 
Street 5 28 eee oe ae 


Interest on Construction 
of Canal Street...... . 


Construction of Carding- 
ton Street..:..r..5.... 


Construction of Chis- 
Wick Road s.r. fs 


Interest on Construction 
of Chiswick Road.... | 


Construction of Cham- 
blet. Street.tc.s. 6.2. 


Interest on Construction 
of Chamblet Street ... 


Construction of Charles- 
TOWN Street. so. sae 


Carried forward.......+- 


Receipts in July, 
1903. 


BU Gos tal t hiprk tiem. bo os 
925 57 


eee eer eee eee etlenee te eeeeeeee 


@oeeeeeer eee eer lee e eee ee seeeeee 


eeeeeee eee eerer tee eeseeeeeeeee 
eoeceeeeereereeeeteseeevreeesrenesn 
eeceeeere ere ee eerie eee rere reseee 


CCC CCC eH ee ereloere rset eeeeres 


2.600 16 B'S O\0R BF © 6 S12 6a e, dla 6 @ 0) 6/0 6 0 6 


eeoeer wre eeeweseeete rere ere e eens 


8 0' O10 0 0 6 6 0 0 0 ee] © 0.8.6 ob 0 6 0 beh 819 
OCH CC Perea eeeGeltieeceveenevesvecea 


S20. €.8 €'0 © 8 2.06 oo a 1 Ake 6 Ot 010m 2 8 6 C8 


10,116 00 
919,074 R01 Sac, acler nees 


$77,918 33 


Total Receipts for 
six months ended 
July 31, 1903. 


$43,542 36 


1,042 11 


39 25 


1 49 


5 30 


48 46 


21,674 00 


Pers aN => 


’ COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 5 
: : Total Receipts for 
Seay July, six months ended 


July 31, 1903. 


Brought forward ......+. $19,174. 61] 0... cos oe een $77,918 33 


Interest on Construction 
of Charlestown Street 14 04 P 14 04 


Construction of Carlos 
Street..... Sr rg a Bs bar ean ae ec ted a eran eh ea ree 24 55 


Interest on Construction 
PE COTM ILE ORG Lo rink Che es ie, hee Oe Le eae ote 13 64 


Construction of Con- 
PLOW OM MUT ORs Otis Dakene has als Loss Sapa cbden y cet eee ss 669 66 


Construction of Clinton 
CEEOL ie Mel sis a! Vnn tonal ate CAUSA ls 5 cee oe ole dS 4: vie nao do 10,029 52 


Interest on Construction 
Orin GOTIS CLE OUcesic oo listers ha one ee ee La ety 2 ete 100 48 


Construction of Callen- 
DODISULGL Ls ooo, Perro are boinc aero e he aera csr a ghoceeere 147 96 


Construction of Cham- 
berlain Street......... 210 74 267 33 


Interest on Construction 
of Chamberlain Street 6 14 45 36 


Construction of Devon 
Interest on Construction 
of Devon Street...... ed RRM See esa I Pee Ra aera 4 46 


Construction of Draper 
DEOGGLEowisl ki scuk aide o> > BV Nua Shue cave tera Ry wine aor goatee @ 1,331 19 


Construction of Edwin ‘ 
PLL OGU Arete ARE e AEA oy ols aclcaetere DREN re ginlarereagtae 227 64 


Interest on Construction 
of Edwin Street RS ae IP Tag a Cee ge Sas les 7 Ma Oe ree a 4 95 


Construction of Ellet 
Streets se eke oe 424 20 430 71 


Interest on Construction 
OP DAG LLeG hese ie ral A dees ea eo ee ol era hese oie ate 3 62! 


Construction of Esmond 
RIGSRE AER abe eek ALL eee eb ad bes ol Br oe eR NE 2,394 90 


Construction of Fowler 
BLT 6 tiie che aed othe ele he ee dees. ee eae kes 54 94 


Interest on Construction 
OLE OMTLOLE EEO one es orale e ha od 6 WE tees eee elt inieials 23 


Construction of Fairfax 
SVD ost Oe hs Pid See 363 12 363 12 


eC | | ee ee ee ie 


Carried forward......... OU, bes OO) 2 ab ical e wee oe $94,423 35 
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Receipts in July, 
1903. 


Brought forward........ 7A ey Ss 0 eae Pee 


Construction of Fair- 
mount Streets. s..5. 462 87 


Interest on Construction 
of Fairmount Street... 27 38 


Construction of Forest 
RT eT EO he oa ok ere so es ace Rhee ele Pee ee cite 


Interest on Construction 
DE WOOT OSU TILIIS SLO Gt, bey o v5 vce. pie dvdr etc o'ene ade 


Construction of Francis 
CIELOR Gar okey eerie Soe I as ee eae eke Ce eae 


Interest on Construction 
OTE AL CIS SDL OO US eT ee otc biter ee eae Loe ease la pions vole 


Construction of Hancock 
UNC Obe eo ine eee 275 40 


Construction of Harold 
EL GOGese setcketa oie Aa eearosd GUE ee malay Tose ee cate tices eereeweiemee 


Interest on Construction 


ol Harold Streets es. tas. “Pena tl Peo 9 


Construction of Homes 
PAVE NUG ss cree be 69 85 


Construction of Hubbard 
Lit Cay pag Se Sar Ae Ryle Pe AN Ni NR ty MR Sr. ogi aR ON 


Interest on Construction 


Of Mabpard Htreetic: Sl. oxen ec eee ee a ; 


Construction of Idaho 
U5 fo.) meee aa ge erry MN MAS AB lie Ue Anas oe, Bag Re gree Ardy ee 


Interest on Construction 
of Idaho Street........|.. AE i Ree a es Ps er RT 


* Construction of Joseph- 
Se TY I wee eee eye Sieg etn ee ps 


Interest on Construction 
of DOSOPRINE Btroet. sis, coma eee eee Lew Soieninn shot i 


Construction of Leeds 
SS ETO. s Wore wae piss Lees Ee eae AI Atak ne 


Interest on Construction 
CUSTIGOG Fae G tate ie ba ae a eee ee LCE ini Sonar noe 


* Construction of Leeds- 
WT LES SEL OC Le a costaehe onl Rieter ee ee Te le RRC aes ote 


Interest on Construction 
of Leedsville Street...|........ ae ted ees or ecnaiia fe 


—_—_—- => 


Carried forward......... $21,028. 355s eee 


Total Receipts for 
six months ended 
July 31, 1903. 


$94,423 35 


1,863 76 


50 76 


24 17 


a 


$100,904 49 


- 
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Brought forward........ 


Construction of Lauriat 
VOD UBL umes 


Interest on Construction 
of Lauriat Avenue.... 


Construction of Leonard 
Street faksten eae eee 


Interest on Construction 
of Leonard Street..... 


Construction of Leroy 
BIYOOS cic aang ok re ca es 


Interest on Construction 
of Leroy Street........ 


Construction of lLons- 
Gale Street arses oe 


Interest on Construction 
of Lonsdale Street.... 


Construction of Mellen 
Sireetoars ch uence 


Interest on Construction 
of Mellen Street....... 


Construction of Malvern 
ULES beacuse haha eke 


Construction of Mary- 
land Street............ 


Jnterest on Construction 
of Maryland Street.... 


Construction of Merlin 
PGE Rt et arc eee eos 


Interest on Construction 
of Merlin Street ...... 


Construction of Milk 
Street asses oe ees 


Construction of Middle- 
TONS OL BCU aint oocn. ree 


Construction of Morse 
StTOGC dct cx wee eee 


Interest on Construction 
of Morse Street....... 


Construction of Nightin- 
PaIn Btresttwumnss To. 


eC 


Carried forward......... 


Receipts in July, 
; 1903. 


$21,028 35 


eg ae te eae ee 


se ee eeeozaer erase 


1,525 49 


52 11 


« 2,8] bbe) .6 Ba ws ee 8. © 


Viv Se ee 0) eS 0 e Le 


0 (620 0's 220. vile é"e'e ote 


7 86 


823 75 


96 84 


13 16 


ener oe Bae ee 8 
. 


$23,618 23 


eae oO MU te Be et Yay ae 


ee 


Pray © eres & PO € vLess 


seen r ee eeeerene 


oreeee eee eevee 


eb + Che 2 O.0 D6 Dh 6 


Total Receipts for 
six months ended 
July 31, 1903. 


$100,904 49 
151 33 
72. 97 
1,525 49 
52 11 
49 97 
27 75 
760 40 
137 25 
10 05 

5 58 
366 66 
251 12 
39 90 
¥4 15 

7 86 
4,140 48 


122 96 


92 05 


388 48 


$109,651 87 
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Receipts in July, 
1903. 


Brought forward...... UO LG DOlre bys is Sea.cie.0 oe 


Construction of New- 
APE Ve OGL Ce teres iantad Sb-d as gies, io fo, tr aes Svieg win #4 base 


Interest on Construction 
PE DW DIN VSS ELO Mls Sis tu ded acwe's 6 Ps De gtw ee bao Wes 


Construction of New- 
PUT ELBE iy tive sain he \ ior sis tev oo S| Fae vip isha eis epee 


Interest on Construction 
Ob OVOW DUT ETS OLOR ee, mher es + cite hiss pede ee «eels e+e toe 0's 


Construction of North 
FIBTW ATU OPO Gere be oe ae es taille Spacey As Ao 


Construction of Oakley 
PPUL@OU. ee sie mtn eh. ee Antics Ta Phin pia. gale aus» Ss 


Interest on Construction 
GEOR RIOT SUULOOE , ces bid Paina’ KOS Leb obins Sire Sees 


Construction of Oakview " 
IPETEAGO leak es wakes ok a 129 49 


Interest on Construction 
of Oakview Terrace... 38 94 


Construction of Perkins 
EPO Urar hack cas eae 748 12 


Coustruction of Public 
DE IND SLU Jiton Soe at Ace aciy stag nme ele | canes Gaus we aie 


Construction of Public 
Adley NO. A408 via es, oes 69 90 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.402. 3 79 


Construction of Public 

PSL GWLING. (AOD caiman, sod bss tctikos ee Sia AEee tect ets love Fs Pn 
Interest on Construction 

OLPablic ALG YAN O.4OS NS okies ef aie Mods h bv Ns eaten ein ute 


Construction of Public 
ANT Oy NO. PEOW ES aie re eT SEN she Saha ate gob kf eter ee wins 


Interest on Construction 
Of Publig-AleyiNo dG, | ica ukikic sw ded lets semareite vee 


Construction of Public 
Alley: No-415...0... 4. 


Construction of Public 
PLS PIG ata ge wal fess oie tak aes Pa iste Sats 


Interest on Construction 
oF PubliqAlley NMo-416) 4. sss o> atu oy lev oak rete Phe 


Carried forward......... SOA BTR ATT. eh een 


107. 


Total Receipts for 
six months ended 
July 31, 1903. 


$109,651 87 


14 73 


43 
$114,013 04 


a 


~COLLECTOR’s MONTHLY 


Brought forward........ 


Construction of Public 
AMSyENOv4lTs 2. end. 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No. 417, 


Construction of Public 
All6y.No, 418; 4.0.73: 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.418, 


Construction of Public 
Wiley NG, 424, ) 5.08, So 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 426.......... 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 427.2.....00. 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.427, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No0.428.:2.52..0; 


Construction of Public 
AIeyIN GO: 420%. se. ss 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 480......... 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.430, 


Construction of Public 
HAMoy Noe 48h ssa Ks 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No. 431, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 433°... 2.7.5. 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 434.......... 


Construction of Public 
Alley Now 436270. 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.435, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 436......... 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.436, 


Carried forward......... 


Receipts in July, 
1903, 


OW 0 U8 ow 8 Ere 6.6/6 By elle, Sip 6c. a0 6 6 eon ae 
Ce 
o> 0 0b 0 e-0 a) ave.8, BLS) Ceue6. 6,0 Che Le 66,6 6 0 


815 60 
946 05 


19 23 


hers Cons, 2 0. e ae 2.6 TS 0)0 6b 6h806*o1d 3 6.08 


peor eee ee eee eels eoene arse son eee 


ara aye 2 OCW. s % “s BP e OL Sle, 610 0 x40 S le 5 0100 


eee eee er eee eer erro er vreeteeee 


eee reer eee eerie er eee ee ener nee 


Side 1% O 6. p25" 9 6x04 6 Gee Lalo eo pit 9 & eb) 00) ee 


eee e te eee wre eer oe eee rere nen nne 


Oo 0/0566, 0 oles O17 fete Oe Lele 2 8 6k Ge 


STATEMENT. 


Total Receipts for 
six months ended 
July 31, 1903. 


$114,013 04 


37 36 


815 60 


946 05 


56 61 
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Total Receipts for 
six months ended 


Receipts in July, 
met July 31, 1903. 


Brought forward........ DAD, 00E-UOl. o 5. sida abso $118,513 58 


Construction of Public 
PREP VIN OE hs ieticg ree bai als eg vies Wie] wikis oRinwkiy dn brs 3 64 


Interest on Coustruction 
OE TOs LOW INO a Sie] nov daar a Caines Pie © 8 ov ae sian oats 3 80 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 4388 sito ee ss 1,040 83 1,040 83 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.438, 06 06 


Construction of Public 
TIBI O SPO Oo eee raised acted ob oiased Hae ne nee eae oo 119 97 


Interest on Construction 
GT ACE ATION ROO aos wn owes fs one idea's eg 6 49 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 440......... 31 10 31 10 


Interest on Construction : 
of Public Alley No.440, 97 97 


Construction of Public 
BALOT ENG O42 Ss Oe stat hag hea ew See ane Veoh 202 29 


Interest on Construction 
of PublicA ley N0:442 Foto tn proce te Salas et Aa en eas 1 05 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 443......... 793 81 793 81 


Construction of Public ; 
POW NG TOL Ye sae Deda hss siatarcte salto ote ksiehae Pate chen aed 117 59 


Interest on Construction 
Of Public ALMSgING, (Uisls «ts geet tas EN no aan ee 32 32 


Construction of Public 
eL@yeeIN OF 0D. sta Seis 3 709 43 709 43 


Construction of Public 
PATIGUAN 0 GOURD «couk sate soem waccs ts are Bika ta ee 24 58 


Interest on Construction 
QL EMDUGA HAVING, ‘OUD. bros de. ores ontop ties kee ae 25 


Construction of Public 
Altoy NO. 2001, oi scien bees otes ans tee} Lots § eee 3 55 


Interest on Construction 
pi Public:Ailey No. 2001 gases fos fe eeee ahs tek 1.97 


Construction of Rock- 
TOTO. Stree tice ets asckes 34 21 385 1% 


Interest on Construction 
of Rockford Street.... 92 2 39 


Carried forward......... SS5205". SO). vcs waee pons $121,994 80 


. 


fs 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Receipts in July, 
1903. 


Brought forward........ $31,295 39 


Construction of Rosseter 


LPG Gal tater ass Peal oes oA Oe COE ce ROL EO ute a tees 


Interest on Construction 


DE ALORBOCEI Stl CB bes coe e cD mce ote heces eves eee 


Construction of Stratford 


PRUE OOb so ciate eee Tne elles CIPO UT Hloe silleee ark cuales emg ces 


Interest on Construction 


Gk OUT RLLOLO DELO OUs ewe On tees bas ohh aero ates 


Construction of Storer 


SHAG) IA, et ce I Saat) te ee ep aS CR ax gr A Sp 


Interest on Construction 


DUBCOLET OLE Cola. at es ico he a Coal owel be nara ca eas 


Construction of Shafter 
Street fos::. «0 post noo 75 81 


Interest on Construction 
of Shafter Street...... 75 


Construction of Shepton 


SEP OO be aes sees se ale Sho TS ale ow DoE OO er Rey Gere eS 


Construction of Shirley 


SSELA Olier eee eek erred ee cele 


Interest on Construction 


QUIN te yy Ihr OCU eee make ped ee abo «ne yacgn oe ek: 


Construction of St. Al- 


MOODSUN StVOGb se. a cit se «cor Si Pena tere Taeh a> chee 


Construction of St. 
Stephen Street........ 230 82 


Construction of Tremont 


PEET AO Uso iri ae ee ene Coe ria ioe lata: plana foe tile 


Interest on Construction 


Ol TT ranTONG SEPA Us aiore c.\atetetaree eis le Pas ee ee oar 


Construction of Thane 


Ty TS BRR Ores Oe aie Fea ae oe 1 Ape 


Interest on Construction 
OL ppane Streetoias.. clecoten: nce oe 


Construction of Temple- 
ton Street....g cr ccseeelvccessevseecns 


Interest on Construction 
of Templeton Street..|.............. 


Construction of Tona- 
wanda Street.......... 160 79 


a - C - 


oe § cue 60 6.6 @ Fe Bre 


we e161 oe de 6, ed 


9 826 SFP 2.6 2. O58. e © 


LE 


Total Receipts for 
six months ended 
July 31, 1903 


$121,994 80 
69 50 
44 49 

170 69 
3 55 
164 00 
2 74 
75 62 
6 33 
662 46 
202 50 


5 00 


64 18 
1 60 
1,039 11 
1 69 


457 64 


$128,026 00 
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Total Receipts for 
six months ended 


Receipts in July, 
adel July 31, 1903. 


Brought forward ...... ae = Ey os Ral a ee ph oe ga $128,026 00 
Interest on Construction 
of Tonawanda Street, 86 31 169 17 
Construction of Van 
WV TS Lent ey LEGO Le eae terene ake lc Oicte hieie. Yer are oe [eRteR Fave ie oreselo's 87 90 
Interest on Construction 
OL Wan’ VV ELE LTOObs i iic co ea bee eh aces a Swine 2°10 
Construction of Waldeck 
SEG cuir ctacee ee meee is ers ak. ssh eta at, earbihaee sais Pee as ke 109 74 
Construction of Wolcott 
Htreet.......06. sie Ga iad ate es 2) ea ay SEN Me Le ee Fe 427 46 
Interest on Construction 
FE VOD Ses ENO Oise 1k Sco a tala we oe ae oes awk 93 93 
Construction of Water- 
TERE ONS Meats aos Lane toss eee ae nd ik Seto 26 86 
Interest on Construction 
Of W aterlow: Siveeben ol cette lead he ae 15 ete oe els 18 50 
Construction of Wood- 
worth Street.........% 93 94 93 94 
Construction of Wood- 
lawn -Streets.c> ss -0a x 10 58 72 05 
Interest on Construction 
of Woodlawn Street.. 11 04 75 18 
LAPLary WI PVALLID ON brs cork ja ase teres thao < Sahl we Mine heels 100 00 
Library Department Trust 
Funds Income.......... 40 00 4,082 00 
Park Department......... - 36 60 279 22 
Phillips Street Fund In- 
BOINGAS Ehs Che hea ree 600 00 600 00 
Police Charitable Fund 
PRON Git teres pce ee 566 00 4,174 00 
Printing Department: 
Printing -6tG.s 5) 00503 « 7,465 90 79,339 22 
BoliGaxDepartmentevss:. Hh voces roel eles seas cde vee 1,104 48 
PUBIC SIADPAU ONS sce cleats wea da hae R er. Cheek eek e's ga 269 77 


Randidge Trust Fund In- 


ee - 


Carried forward......... S43.673 9S). cea eee $220,151 52 


7 eee ee, eee eS eS See oe ee? a 
“OD aENE Toe 8) See Eons 


COLLECTOR’S MoNTHLY STATEMENT. 


Brought forward.......-. 
Street Department: 


Paving Division: 


Receipts in July, 
1903. 


$41,673 93 


Sale of material, etc... 547 30 
DtTeOt LIMPPOVOMOMNG | ss eras kc ach efe dete caves eens 
Highways; Making of. Access ssh tes ces oe woes 
Sewer Division: 
SSA geste us sb ch Sembee ala ielp ia site ENE SS Gy, pe eh es 
SPLLUSLY cL VISL OIL ors: vinta» vince oa ast dio Whe siniete nis a> GS; 
Reverve, Fund. -...5- vs: 37 44 
Cochituate Water Works: 
Water Rates, 1903...... 233,746 84 
” 2 L902 Pi Phe ara tere Fee be Bas SR ha 
ts 4 Pee ales Weicoe ioe cry a Lg oc one teary he ota a 
Off and On for non-pay’t, 178 00 
DOM Nitin Thier bs t's delete 49 20 
Miscellaneous: 
Off and On for repairs, 140 00 
POA DOT Se. wee rek ete ees 1,704 89 
Material, ete. oo. 70 00 
Service pipes and re- 
DALIB. soln away ays 1,294 54 
Board of Horse....... 156 00 
Elevator and stand- 
DADOS: to case Oct at) dot 592 29 
Bale-of tand Gui cers 9s) esis ei Wintain Rotel ae ahs, Oe 8 cee cate « 
PEOP OS. fe yay hae > vie oF 20 00 
4 Difference in main 
DUD GG Saag nce tat eet Ie wey Dig oe 6] Rowe Mee a cee 


Use of West Roxbury 


Carried forward......... 


POINTE tO LIOT, saroh aioe A gb epee Os bn Sate 
MUS LARC cia taltate sca ire as habe © nin AC aan PEAT Be bie hg heh 


There rel PS Veto (cist: pager Puree OT <: SPN re PA ie aA ng Se 


13 
Total Receipts for 
six months ended 
July 31, 1903. 
DOCU TOL Dot wisi nove wakes a 


722 46 
5,968 15 
1,525 07 


297 56 
3,875 00 
1,672 44 


1,599,476 19 
18,919 60 
156 00 
1,314 00 
1,469 85 


811 00 
3,308 77 
6,626 44 


6,272 68 
156 00 


1,530 84 
733 75 


14. 


Brought forward........ 
Schoolhouse Department: 


Land and buildings for 
schools 


a W.61,6) we. 6 SUP ike os 6 8 


Rapid Transit. +. 7.0. ene 


COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 


Edgestones:.....s.2..0.. 
Sale of Old Ho. Correction, 


SINKING-FUNDS. 
Betterment: 

Parkway, West Roxbury 
South Union Station.... 
Interest on do.......... 
Blue Hill and other ave- 

nues, Columbus 

AV GRUS.. 3 chaste oes 
Interest on do........... 
Huntington Avenue.... 


Street Department: 


Cambridge Bridge, 
Rents 


Sewerage Works: 
TOOS 1009 ee soe tos 
TOOZ—100SUA tie creat a 
TOOL19007 tt a ea ae ss 
1900-1901 


1899-1900 


Sea 890 2 10 © Note o 


Interest on Sewerage 
WEOFES:..7 Slab ernevey os 
Sewers, Blue Hill and 
other avenues ........ 


Carried forward. ....++++ 


» Receipts in July, 
1903. 


$280,210 43 


alee 6 0 60 Oe tres ee 


50,389 61 


$4,112 34 
734 18 


eee tere eee enene 


3,797 O01 
158 75 
428 54 

1,143 27 
594 68 


19 78 


$335,446 56] $192,199 33! $2,076,718 64 


$12,115 38 
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Total Receipts for 
six months ended 


July 31, 1903. 


$1,876,112 11 


Qe ws O16 806s 6 pe 


1,250 00 


100,767 70 
$330,600 04, ————_____ 


$16,401 23 
2,187 60 


80,000 00 
4 846 Oj 


$1 00 
152,205 27 
13 76 


eee eee eee ee ees 


sooner eersesesre 


7,514 54 
115 66 
1,566 40 


Re 1,500 00 
6,648 27 
6,869 23 
3,964 89 
5,608 56 
2,327 07 


3,660 18 


204 50 


$1,978,129 81 


98,588 83 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Brought forward........ 


Interest on Sewers, Blue} 


Hilland other avenues 
POUDNCDand Soi isa cases 
Rapid Transit Alterations, 
School-house Department: 


Land and Buildings for 
Schools ais ews . cases te 


County of Suffolk: 


Sale of Old House of 
Correction 


SPECIAL FUNDS. 


Evergreen CemeteryTrust 


Mt. Hope Cemetery Trust 
TONY 8 pare ae ieee arl dls Ae 


Dorchester No. Cemetery 


Receipts in July, 
1903. 


$12,115 38) $335,446 56 


12 07 
- 60 00 
2,964 47 


eee ere tore eer ele ee eeoesesseereeelseseo revere eeovever 


15,227 50|—— 


TIE SS TEG 28 tinh 08g eee nee ae ed ES op en RECA Re er tet RA 


GENERAL REVENUE. 


Auditing Department... .|.6.2 020s Seeeleclar ven tveesenes 
Bath-nouse, Nort: WnGscs 1s «052 3 Curie or baie gis viele 20 3s 


Boston Pneumatic Tran- 


Balding Department, vas fre wens rece t | aad nee ee es 


Cemetery Department: 
Evergreen Cemetery.... 
Mt. Hope Cemetery.... 


Bennington-street Cem- 
BLBLY sisson ens de cet 


549 10 
2,260 65 


28 00 


Granary Cemetery......|....-cesesees Hla Moa dee ost aCe’ 


Carried forward 


$2,878 22; $351,197 06 


16 


Total Receipts for 
six months ended 
July 31, 1903. 


$192,199 33, $2,076,718 64 


114 69 
101 00 
5,928 94 


382 83) 


125,130 95| 


323,857 74 


$510 00: 


1,162 00) 


1,799 00 


€6 75 
140 93 


18 47 
BOT 87 
1,219 15 


10,034 15 


186 00 


5 00 


$12,394 67| $2,402,375 38 


16 


Brought forward........ 
Westerly Cemetery..... 
Phipps-street Cemetery, 
City Clerk Department... 


Collecting Department, 
fees and charges....... 


Election Department..... 
Fire Department: 


Miscellaneous.......... 


Haw SCRIGS: Ge. cedes ae a ee 
Health Department....... 


Inspection of Milk and 
Vinegars... gO ans 


Qnarantinesn:..acsae ses 


Hospital Department..... 


- Children’s Institutions De-| 


partment: 
Parental School..... ee 


Placing Out and Office 
Department .......... 


House of Reformation... 


Insane Hospital Depart- 
ment: 


Boston Insane Hospital, 

Insane in State Institu- 

Pauper Institutions De- 
partment: 


Boston Almshouse and 
Hospitals. uerens sb 


Almshouse,Charlestown 


Lamp Department: 


Library Deparment....... 


Carried forward......+ rae 


City DocuMENT No. 107. 


Receipts in July, 
1903. 


$2,878 22 
5 00 
6 00 


$351,197 06 


eee eee reer ewe re le eee eeereeneene 


eeoereee ere eee rl oer ee ree eerevens 


eee ereervreeereerer er leon eeeevre seen 


1a 
3,868 47 


SO ONS) 6 0 je oa 60l@ Lele a anew eH 6 ele «eels 


1,539 85 


104 71 


588 85 


a, 66) © 016_9 OGM 6 Re, | ela of Wayne Cie 6 916 '@ ne 


$11,676 50 


"$351, 197 06 06 


Total Receipts for 
six months ending 
July 31, 1903. 


$12,394 67 
10 00). 

21 00 
2,481 85 


5,847 00 
65 41 


1,108 80 
28 00 
16 00 

384 20 


417 00 
2,331 68 
31,071 91 


645 80 


13 13 


1,127 05 


11,457 25 


1,021 64 


2,350 92 
39 43 


525 00 
2,271 03 
"$75,628, 17 


$2,402,375 38 


$2,402,375 38 


eee 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 17 
| ; . | Total Receipts for 
erat July, six months ended 


July 31, 1903. 


Brought forward......... $11,676 50} $351,197 06 $75,628 77| $2,402.375 88 
Liquor Licenses........... 9,336 04 1,410,418 13 
Market Department....... 25 44 . 127 20 
Overseeing of the Poor.... 6,074 77 10,303 66 
Park Department: 
Miscellaneous........... 14 28] _. 165 06 
SOG IN Gee trattoria cot Gees 32 50 185 63 


Public Buildings: 


Miscellaneous........... 3 05 155 40 

TOUGH gi Marie Sic awa 130 00 727 00 

ROU LOIS 28 co eb oss ante, Ea 150 00 1,500 00 

Police Department........ 3,324 75 12,688 02 

Registry Department..... 265 75 265 75 

PRBUILSE cs ots nent cose ree: 27,538 00 60,310 00 
School Instructors: 

Lig Vil Ri sy INBy eh SO po MENS. (9 7 Sane var elas veo See ree 2,858 95 

Ff Feat Matas orn ts occas es eae he cms. 7,510 17 

Dog Licenses............ 4,202 20 18,856 60 


Income from Smith 
HTT etn Oe 4 00 162 00 


DNB Rees cg a Ge eal biace FF etnamae: OPE aa te atoms 106 00 


School Committee: 


Supplies and Incidentals 230 00 2,082 36 
BCMODISNOUGOS pata bso ed Sad dak eledir ets Oke paints Yee oro 175 00 
School-house  Depart- 
PREG. nhs rc ee As Rede ed bik DEI edie oe late awe! oo 161 00 
Sale of land, Deer Island, 180,969 25 180,969 25 


Street Department: 
Feed Pe LT VaRiON nite owen lice pas» 0 Xs a pate es en 65 00 


Cambridge Bridges Di- 
Po) ES | SR RS OES Seer BS, ery Ree eee 156 87 


Ferry Division, Tolls, 
Et i a ey 14,696 00 86,810 50 


—_—— = | 


Carried forward....... $258,672 53; $351,197 06) $1,872,388 32) $2,402,375 38 


18 


Receipts in July, 
1903. 


Brought forward...... $258,672 53) $351,197 06 
BUSTA ces eae ea es siete 83 33 
Paving Division: 
Assessments....... apes 2,315 36 
LAO LM AILS noses EE hte, chsh ve ee | ams Pewee Ke 
Interest on Paving Di- 
WASLOT whi agls. cesses 9 89 
Sanitary Division....... 17 25 
POUT Ot 10 PV aT Le LORIE alain t tt ost a hoa beak cota. 
Hecht’s Wharf, Rents, 15 00 
Sewer Division: 
2 EEE 9 RA apes Put it BEES Racy Mate ar Soap eet ars sree renee 
Entrance fees......... 415 10 
ONS G vised tae sd 45 00 
Improved Sewerage..|.... Keg eanttes Seika st be eee aE 
Street Cleaning Division 376 75 
Street Watering Divis- 
PON Ses OAS Fis ta gOS 20 00 
Street Watering Tax, 
LOOG, Sse cena hp asia tes bors ae ertieee Ge baeaigierens Sor cae ae 
LBOD 5% evar toes ieee | As Ta eele ahaa h Aad wis OW leg Sie 
PAS BALA UOG .: ual blogs kas 30 20 
LK ON 7 LOGS ia tires Beit, Feo 190,972 80 
Pax a8) OOD AR Sattler a ates 13,564 69 
TX O61 00 ore ave Ved os ales 34 29 
Jr > 2) WAR Ks). Meh ita! iene 8 24 
PPAR AS TL OOR A ware inate Pate evap a x02 ee is eri a 
TAXG8 LOU les terug inte gates ELE eee PEP Ce 
Interest on Taxes........ 8,914 42 
Corporation Lax, cn pive pes bsp iso ch iss Spee een gt 
Weights and Measures.... 380 22 


Wire Departments tess> sive Cle Pabecheweteheleane's 


Carried forwards. «isis vrta bates 


$827,072 13 
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Total Receipts for 
six months ended 
July 31, 1903. 


$1,872,388 32 


574 66 


13,237 89 


16 50 


93 77 


1,250 56 
330 00 
90 00 


10 00 
2,155 02 
70 00 
86,180 00 
609 75 


40 00 


412 
33 84 

109 30 
1,181,709 12 
43,890 50 
728 06 

199 09 

52 24 

940 50 
34,875 72 
13,455 58 
2,157 52 

6 50 


475,875. 0T|—_—_——-- -—— 


$2,402,375 38 


3,255,208 56 
$5,657,583 94 


, in 


ain eye 4 oman Lio 
- - s 
fe at o a » d - 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Brought forward...... 
COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 
Fines, Fees and Costs.... 


House of Correction, 
South Boston: 


Labor, sale of Material, 
etc. 


08, 670, 5) Ae, 0.0 oF-0, 8p 2) 0.8 oe 


Mate- 


eoee tere ee ee ee sere 


Machinery and 
rials 


House of Correction, Deer 
Island: 


Labor, sale of Material, 
BEC Hana Saka ae eat hk 


Pedlers 


ee ey 


Total amount received and 
paid to City Treasurer.. 


19 


Se 


Receipts in July, 
1903. 


15,295 64 


ee 


W186. Cee en Chee, 80 1¥ 


«6 © tue ae 6 0 0 pe 0 6 


Total Receipts for 
six months ended 


July 31, 1903. 


$827,072 13 


67,405 45 


‘et rte SE 1,290 56 
eae att eu tx whe 1,249 50 
1,665 44 

128 00 

6 00 

15,351 76 ee 
$842,423 89)......00 eee, 


$5,657,583 94 


71,744 91 


$5,729,328 885 


[Document 108 — 1903.] 


CONDITA A. 

, 1680. 
y 

Seite vo 


ORDINANCES OF 1903—-CHAPTER 6. 


CONCERNING 


HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 


In the Year One Thousand Nine Hundred and Three. 


AN ORDINANCE TO AMEND CHAPTER 18 OF THE REVISED 
ORDINANCES OF 1898. 


Be it ordained by the City Council of Boston, as follows : 


Chapter eighteen of the Revised Ordinances of 1898 is 
hereby amended as follows: 

By inserting in line thirteen, section one, after the word 
“street,” the words “and of the Hospital for Consump- 
tives,” and by adding two new sections, as follows: 

SEcT. 5.—Said Board shall make all needful and nec- 
essary regulations concerning the reception, care, treatment, 
and discharge of patients in the hospitals under their 
charge; they may allow persons making compensation there- 
for special accommodations, and the compensation so received 
shall be paid over to the City Collector. 

Sect. 6.—Said Board shall, in their annual report, 
include a statement of the condition of the hospitals, the 
number of inmates in each, the admissions thereto and dis- 
charges therefrom, and the births and deaths therein during 
the year. 
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In Common Counoir, July 30, 1903. 
Passed. Sent up for concurrence. 


ARTHUR W. Doan, President. 


In BOARD OF ALDERMEN, August 3, 1903. 
Concurred. 
JAMES H. DoyuE, Chairman. 


The foregoing ordinance was presented to the Mayor 
August 4, 1903, and was not returned by him within ten 
days thereafter. 


A true copy. 
Attest: 
Epwarp J. Donovan, City Clerk. 


{Document 109 —1903.] 


AUDITORS MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 


FOR 


1908 -190A. 


AUDITING DEPARTMENT, 
Ciry HALL, Boston, September 1, 1903. 


Hon. Patrick A. COLLINS, 
Mayor of the City of Boston: 


Str,— The undersigned, in compliance with chap. 6, 
sect. 7, Revised Ordinances of 1898, herewith presents 
an exhibit of the General and Special Appropriations for 
the present financial year of 1903-1904, as shown in the 
books in his office, September 1, 1908 — including the Sep- 
tember draft — being eight months’ drafts — exhibiting the 
original appropriations, the balances brought forward from 
1902-1903, the amounts drawn September 1, the total ex- 
penditures, and the balance of each appropriation unexpended 
at that date; also a statement of the Debt, Sinking Funds, 
and right to borrow August 81, 1903. 

The September draft comprises special payments and 
weekly pay-rolls during the month of August, and pay-rolls 
and bills payable September 1, 1908. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JAMES H. DopDGR, 
City Auditor. 
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AUDITOR’S MONTHLY. EXHIBIT. gh 


WATER DEPARTMENT. 


Appropria- | September | Expendi- Balances 
tions tures 
for 1903-1904, Draft. for 1903-1904, Unexpended. 


Current Expenses.............. $830,000 00 $84,062 82 | $500,347 85 $329,652 15 
Interest: :..... SMisrere tem tere piete seis 406,290 00 100 00 217,240 50 189,049 50 


$1,236,290 00 | $84,162 82 | $717,588 35 | $518,701 65 


ReLUN@ COs ALES os cds aes oe obs sites akeoes oo 59 50 1,365 23 


$84,222 32 718,953 58 
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CITY AND COUNTY DEBT. 


Gross funded debt, December 31, 1902 
Add funded debt issued in 19038 


Deduct funded debt paid in 1903 
Gross debt, August 31, 1903 


Sinking-funds, December 31, 
Receipts during 1903 4 


1902. $28,847,096 77 
ees 1,310,630 66 
$80,157,727 43 

1.389.068 89 


Payments during 1903 


$28,768,658 54 
Betterments, etc., the pay- 
ments of which are pledged 
to the payment of debt: 
Betterments, etc. . $816,545 61 
Blue Hill and other avenues 


assessments 600,451 39 


1,416,997 00 


Total redemption means August 31, 1903 


Net debt, August 31, 1903 


ee 


Gross debt, August 31,1903. 2 
Gross debt, December 31, 1902 


Increase . 


Net debt, August 31, 1903 
Net debt, December 31, 1902 
’ 


Increase . 


City debt . : : 
County debt. : 
Cochituate water deb 


$83,114,006 00 
5,840,100 00 
$88,954,106 00 
1,386,000 00 


$87,568,106 00 


30,185,655 54 


$57,382,450 46 
aowceenines neces 
$87,568,106 00 

83,114,006 00 


$57,382,450 46 
52,823,884 36 


$4,558,566 10 
$75,471,106 00 
3,482,000 00 
8,615,000 00 


$87,568,106 00 
as 
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GOLLY PANDSCOUNTYS DEBT. 


August 31, 1903. 


Total Debt, City and County, $87,568,106 00 
Less Special Loans (Out- 
side of limit) . . $38,330,400 00 
Cochituate Water Debt 8,615,000 00 
County Debt eu uteoe of 


limit) . : . 2,921,000 00 
49,866,400 00 
$37,701,706 00 
Sinking Funds . ; : $28,768,658 54 
Less Cochituate Water Sink- 
ing Fund . $8,163,556 73 
Special Loans Sinking 
Funds ; 7,885,294 37 


County Court- house 
Sinking Fund . 3 758,141 18 
16,806,992 28 


11,961,666 26 
Debt, excluding debts outside of limit and deducting Sink- 
ing Funds for said debt . : ; ‘ : : . $25,740,039 74 


RIGHT TO, BORROW. 


Right to borrow, under Chap. 98, Acts of 1891, August 31, ; 
1908, estimated . i . $3,827,440 33 
Less loans authorized, but not issued, inside of limit . 2,651,800 00 


$1,175,640 33 
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LOANS AUTHORIZED, BUT NOT ISSUED, 


August 31, 1903. 


; Inside of Outside of 
Date of Order. Opiect. Debt Limit. | Debt Limit. 
May 6,1897-..... ..| Charlestown street (Chap. 346, 
CER TABI, eeeg ss css siete OCR Meche sis dees gece vans * 
March 29, 1898..... South Union Station (Chap. 248, 
PA CUR DISOS) i erow mutate tress catty asoiat 3% $425,000 00 
May 26, 1898....... Cambridge Bridge(Chap. 467, Acts 
ESOS archi ce oat sacks pace odessteia/e ein tone ae ail air totter feralereye oars t 
DP OM eS O9 crane clare Sewerage charges, repayment of 
(Ghapsd50A Cte 1809)" Maser wie! ore teibeereeieta tit ote Clore oe t 
June 2, 1899. ...... Atlantic Avenue Extension (Chap. 
AGG TA Cha Te99) tee tens ae oe en tet eas § 
October 30, 1899...| Insane Hospital, additional land.. 24,000 00 
July 12; 1900.5... Broadway Bridge, rebuilding 
(Chap. 452, Acts 1900)............ 100,000 00 
ALLY BO LOOT Gas ae a Various Municipal Purposes, July 
3, 1901, $150,000. 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
Hospital for Consumptives........ 150,000 00 
January 4, 1902....| Playground, Ward 22.............. 30,000 00 
June 27, 1902....... Boston Tunnel and Subway (Chap. 
534, Acts 1902).. racers cess ececes lente rece caes re T 
October 30, 1902...) Various Municipal purposes, Oc- 
tober 30, 1902, $117,800. 
BATH DEPARTMENT. 
Bathing establishment, Ward 15, 
AA GITLON Al irae soto hares eee ee 20,000 00 
Commonwealth park, sanitary, 
open-air gymnasium, and grad- 
AT ee octene ered iat stert, oer aes ate abe tal ene or 10,000 00 
STREET DEPARTMENT. 
Reconstruction of bridges over 
railroad tracks at Norfolk, Har- 
vard, Medway, and West Selden 
streets, Dorchester............... 40,000 00 
CATTICR fOTWATA Secs aac us ee salar $799,000 60 


*No limit to amount. Borrowed to date $700,000. 

tNo limit to amount. Borrowed to date $950,000. 

¢{ Limited to amount required to repay all sewerage charges collected by the City 
under Chap. 426, Acts 1897. Borrowed to date $415,000, 

§ No limitto amount. Borrowed to date $275,000, 

‘| No limit to amount, 


LOANS AUTHORIZED, BUT 
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NOT 


21 


ISSUED. — Concluded. 


Date of Order. 


December 30, 1902, 


March 8], 1903... 


April 18, 1903..... 
May 25,1903....... 


Chap. 
1903. 


( 
June 2, 1903..:... 
370, Acts 


June 24,1903... 3+ 
aly WL L908 Kh cies 3 


Jtily 31,1903... «2% 
byes 1 1908. oes 


Object. 


Inside of 
Debt Limit. 


Outside of 
Debt Limit. 


BrOUGRE TF OTWATT. 0 on ert as aieinio's0,s 


Van Winkle street, Ward 24, tun- 
nel under railroad tracks........ 


Temple street, Ward 23, bridge 
and tunnel under. railroad 
TLACKBS soak. .lceiterevtettiels: oer aners . 


Foot-bridge over N. Y.,N. H. & H. 
R.R. at Sarsfield street...:....... 


Foot-bridge over N. Y.,N. H. & H. 
R.R. at Northampton street...... 


Various Municipal Purposes, De- 


cember 30, 1902, $305,000. 
PARK DEPARTMENT. 
Playground, Wards (ENCE E E5s sacs 


STREET DEPARTMENT. 


Foot-bridge, Gainsboro’ street, over 

INO YejON. 44. doch: Re. 

erie Transit (Chap. 
1903) 


190, Acts 


Ce ce 


Land and buildings for schools.... 


Northern avenue and _ Sleeper 
street (Chap. 381, Acts 1903) 


FIVOGR Parks avenGes. soma stele ltesmte om oeecerate ote 


Brandon street and ease ade ave- 


MMT esp citaiis oie) wh oie any vyseloies ate) b1e16 elles ia"p eho! aifall| ete ipieis el =islla ip ie fare alent 


DIOTCUCELCTISLT ECD iadaccned creas oe tn Bl catte Ge at ae cansthes 


Charles River Basin (Chap. 465, 


ACER CLOUD Nitrate ook tate oti dud ¢ ardbtenn etn sreretereles cama) eck 


Separate Systems of Drainage 
(Chaps aes, ACts 1003) haen,. den bene 


Extension of Mains, etc........... 


Bighwaye, makin oO fens eeanceens 


Inside Debt Limit..... $2,651,800 00 


Outside Debt Limit ... 2,873,000 00 


$5,524,800 00 


Oe ie ce | 0 te 6.0 e ©) 0,0) ip 0 3 0y6. 


799,000 00 


5,800 00 


32,000 00 


5,000 00 


5,000 00 


300,000 00 


Ce ee ey 
ee or er eee eee eees 


ee eee ie err 


$2,651,800 00 


$133,000 00 


* 


225,000 00 


100,000 00 
375,000 00 


800,000 00 


600,000 00 
300,000 00 
340,000 00 


$2,873,000 00 


* No limit to amount. 
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MONTHLY STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CITY TREASURER. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ; 
Bosron, September.1, 1903. 


Hon. Patrick A. COLLINS, 
Mayor of the City of Boston: 

Sir, — The undersigned herewith presents a statement of the 
receipts and payments of the City of Boston and County of Suf- 
folk for the month of August, 1908, and for seven months of the 
financial year 1903-1904, also of the balance of money remaining 
in the Treasury, August 31, 1908, and where deposited. 


Respectfully submitted, 


GEORGE U. CROCKER, 
City Treasurer. 
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RECEIPTS. 


Total Receipts for seven 
months of the Financial 


Receipts in August, 
C 
903. Year 1903-1904. 


On account of the City of Bos. 
ton: 


City bollector ee iaasle ake tole heen eS $152, 62T 08) oy. oo vo Seas $5,968,843 30 


Ciry LOANS: 


Bath Department: 


Bath honses CAO AtULGet, OA Molincirns « aieveajsiols’-gecelliencig ee eve ayo aroperewe « $100,000 00 
Bath-house, K street (wom- 
CHn MOU CICOMAO, cs Coders seeiasces teas carl fe mak semicon cls 2,000 00 
Bath-house, Dewey beach, 
CDALTICBIO WR Gate eRe ciel ls eioiair cone eeuale > als fic Sloleisecea heats gee 4,000 00 
BAC MOURG NOTE UNG Ski » his sais Pew eos nF) adeeb be han eee es 50,000 00 
Cambridge Bridge, 34%. 2... ...-|..:.....- i ttiaal Pico athe 200,000 00 


Cemetery Department: 


Mt. Hope Cemetery, grading 
BH: Aline Bios ss chces ochaaa eek aes Lacs pater ds ene 2,500 00 


Mount Hope Cemetery, addi- 
tional land and improve- 
MOTE $34 Dyas iscsi ose ets bia gaoy ace slethettalala cite wleis' olotane ake} wa-atero Ge afeyel clsiece rs 30,000 00 


Mount Hope Cemetery, de- 
WRIODID EASA SR ocn cok sa a lap A, vo Bia hese 8 Fol] yale ale = Gin gse er a ais 5,000 00 


Evergreen Cemetery and 
other grounds, improve- 
MONS AN, BAe Bese ate [eee tees ee rchtul|’s te Meee Ol acess 10,000 00 


Children’s Institutions Depart- 
partment: 


Parental School: 


Furnishing three new cot- 


BR OLOL cist OR ae Cee te eek a cit ean ie de 10,000 00 
BUIOOLTIC PANG, BAO ses casas Lael Tras ch Gres wee L ey cauenk heute ts 15,000 00 
Pauper Institutions Depart- 
ment: 
ipa het 3 and receiving. 
POOR AOD L TSANG poh pve vals Wee ¢ Kelvans ame aee eek 10,000 00 
AGT FOR CALLLG, a hea berce's Pua k as con 86 tes Sol Aca yeaah faawy sb 4,500 00 
Tee-House, Long Lelang. BeCgitegs «ch thcna’s Osis d fa ced ewan tele nes 2,000 00 


Extension for electric plant, 
FOr TRAN BL. caveat Me vate ean 2s oh na ee aun Nae cies 3,000 00 


Coal-pocket and strengthen- 
ing wharf, easterly side of 
Tone TalandsBaGgis Lote nits) seats tee so nrd sass ha aeselan sop cietaten aoe 10,000 00 


COTTIER TONG Cate fas acre Pewee te Ms ws oie oe $452,621 98 $458,000 00 $5,868,843 30 
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RECEIPTS. — Continued. 


Total Receipts for seven 
months of the Financial 
Year 1903-1904. 


Receipts in August, 
1903. 
RV OUGRUECSOTIAT Use hees =< 20 liens ethene anes $452,621 98 $458,000 00 $5,868,843 30 


Penal Institutions Depart- 
ment: 


Wharf, Deer Island, recon- 
BLLMCHON Of BA jar. elt siwlarais| s dewtesitasa seeps Inet eee deer ee > 7,000 00 


New House of Correction, 
SE eM shale Puen wk sis Oe aed Fe OLS PRES Lew Ka.5 lire © le CaS aaah s 150,000 00 


Insane Hospital Department: 
Land and buildings, Boston 


Trngane Hospital Biol. cone ole ss tastes Coke ao acete emcee eemas 232,500 00 
Hien ways, AAKIn eg OF,°549G.. 2. [ie os cele wake Lan fo’ es wp oe ee be ce de 600,000 00 
Hospital Department: 


Furnishing three new build- 
ings, City: Hospital 34:55.) ooe ise oe cece mee sc ce ees Sechog pee 35,500 00 


New ward for isolated pa- 
Pents, COMpletlonsO Lys Gp. a\ sino wine oriedie orelsine Tee ait) alesis std arsle eis 7,000 00 


Surgical Out-Patient Depart- 
ment building, completion 
The re cana Po ay Pe eae Ed Rett bee e Geek gs Pepe eyes 4,200 00 


Health Department: 


Gallop’s Island, new wharf 
BNTECOMIDOCKE GA Oons ce wales scismtnieleute Rams a vais ema arte totes 10,000 00 


Park Department: | 


Ashmont playground, grad- 
ing and gymnastic appara- 
BUSI Oss aed. odie sc iecsss Use cree ca. 6 atte tates ada Mural dares © Se 4,000 00 


Castle Taland: sanitary, 54%, 4 s0 cen os ve Seep |e cnc tasae ae pees 3,000 00 


Charlestown playground, 
gymnastic apparatus, shel- 
FEWANG SANITATY;, SAO ces wa lie siee esse ree erie [in cin shn eve cecjeede « 7,500 00 


Columbus-avenue play- 
RLOUNA, SADITATY, BAG se sai af cces ces cbecseaeleess mecagerraces 10,000 00 


Dorchester park, open-air 
BYMNAGIUM, BAG ike iss woe eleva ese cet acvens|ynarevenneeesce 2,000 00 


First-street playground, 
house and gymnastic appa- 
PACT GAOL. TN eee Se ds [ken dada e pase Me eeck beep ancese) 6,000 00 


Mystic playground, gymnas- 
Cl BOOGTALIA: BAGG, cinco ccnnl nme nvdenareuns o] tans Cheer on dnes - 2,500 00 


Neponset playground, sani- 
tary and shelter, 84% .0..0s 0) cece rcccntosnupebencssotsvacacacs 5,000 00 


Public Parks and construc- 
Betas Bir cs turd acces | slap rmake teen aaNG iy Te ee 100,000 00 


Strandway, for purchase of 
land and construction of, 
TEES Tee RI BT Bae TC Ee Be SRS te 100,000 00 


a, aa 


Carried forward.....c.cc0.\ccccecteceeseees $452,621 98} $1,644,200 00] $5,868,843 30 
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RECEIPTS. — Continued. 


Brought forward..........06s 


Wood Island park, sanitary 
and shelter, 34% 


Public Buildings Department: 


ee 


Curtis Hall, reconstruction, 


Faneuil Hall Market, sani- 
tary station and installation 
of electric lights, 34%...... 


Faneuil Hall Market, new 
roof, 33% 


New building in place of old 
Town Hall, Dorchester, 


FC RR RAI ccna 


Lancers’ Armory, Bulfinch 
street, new plumbing, new 
roof, painting, installing 
electric lights, and general 
permanent improvements, 


RO ee 1k eT eC eh ee 


Municipal Building,Upham’s 
Corner, completion of, 34%, 


Tower and bell on buildin 
corner of Bunker Hill an 
Lexington streets, Ward 38, 

Public Grounds Department: 


Thomas Park, grading and 
improvement of, 33%....... 


Rapid Transit, East Boston 
DMM OL BAK ire visas srentae ape 


Street Department: 


Yard for Street Cleaning 
Division, West End, 33%... 


Office for Street Cleaning 
Division, Charlestown, 34%, 


Receipts in August, 
1903. 


CW ae ee ee ee ee 


a or 


SOC paw eae as on Fees os 2 6 400 © aes © 


Pe CHH ees eS HOKE VELe se D ee ee RDO Ce Fee 


i er 


Ceoeoeeer seers etree riaereersvesr essere 
ee ey 
a | 
Pe ee ee 


Cee e reas ereeaesarfoeseeseeeeeesesoes 


Corer eesceoessceeeratrerusesseeesees -se* 


ee re 


Temporary Loan: 


ADUsipation of taxes. Ae Mtv eos das snkley ant wagte bas puss schekoys atone ee 


Board of Commission of Sink- 
ing Funds: 


For Redemption of Debt 
Interest on Bank Deposits: 


General Account............. 


Carrried forward.......... 


re ee ery 


$7,646 23 


——S= | 


$7,646 23 


$452,621 98 


Total Receipts for seven 
months of the Financial 
Year 1903-1904. 


$1,644,200 00} $5,868,843 30 


10,000 00 


6,000 00 


10,000 00 


4000 00 


35,000 00 


10,000 00 


30,000 00 


1,000 00 


5,000 00 


1,300,000 00 


5,000 00 
3,000 00 
5,000 00 
1,000,000 00 
jE A 4,068,200 00 
3,000,000 00 
1,386,000 00 


$39,699 41 


$39,699 41] $14,323,043 30 
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RECEIPTS. — Concluded. 


| Receipts in August, | 
1903. 


Total Receipts for seven 
months of the Financial 
Year 1903-1904. 


| 


Brought forward.......... $7,646 23 $452,621 98 » $39,699 41; $14,323,043 30 

Franklin Trades Schoo] 

“EL U1 SOM © SE ple SISO rad eeeae. ieee 5,668 70 
John Foster Trust Fund..... ZUMA Hie anes e aaret o 215 57 
ee 8,485 64|——_———_-—__—_ 45,583 68 
Pay-roll Ray Settlements | 

with Cashier for parties un- 

BIOS kit cic etree Pieces thre meek olcmnmmet | | TOS Bie, eee eee a 5,387 11 
RGEC REE CANIN OE sed tiie eine eiarue tlre Tear ee Scala Te cdl i’ cteis ol ote Wa ofere lel <' olake tle s alert oiaye avai 452 50 
Baring Bros. & Co., Limited, in 

MELON UO taeA-COOUDN Ga. 3s oy aleae coe eats Geree die cletes clerales Ae /erais, os Nin ayer wae ia Sieh aad tors 282 10 
Public Library Trust Funds: 

PROBST CUALICR DIMI DSR MUNG vans Aclaewcn 2nd selec btloave tae $100,000 00 

MTA POUDLA CAUGWAS.U LUC ty loss eaten San cre ane tee ee 5,000 00 

Oe 105,000 00 
MART RUT IL SCROOL Ht LNCONIC, | scythe <i igietneids\'ecvlosia a cur eaialesb ep eats. ent oahe sek 1,000 00 
Horace Mann School,Mrs. John 

PACA WI BEL UNC cts cae haem ea aicr oo cate Salita rece k wet onre 1,000 00 
City Hospital Funds: 

Martha Howard Thurston 

Garters Cound, ncomes..<g ccs. ase = 40 00 
POINT LOU MsMeROLALOG sage) acs Cte nm ale Goer ails ates fe bia dls cr werye othe soins 1,579 60 
$461,831 43 $14,483,318 29 
On Account of the County of 
Suffolk: 
Se ye OOUOCLOT cv asteaena densa S24 GGG GON costae nate slat laty $315,453 10 
EBY-LOM TaUIngs. ciesiecceorsne 71) Nl ol Aig aeioe aCnobee 674 53 


24,958 27 


Total Receipts $486,789 70 


CC a a 


Se ek 316,127 68 


se ee eee OR ee ee 


On account of the City of 
Boston: 


Mayor’s Drafts, — 
General Drafts 


ey 


ERYCTOM. LITRCUB dee whan «> coon. 9 class 
Spectal Drafts, — 
Ordinary Payments.......... 
Interest on City Debt 


Interest on Water Debt 


eee eee 


Interest on Highways, Mak- 
ATG OLS) Clas eisreiantelste ctencis ts 


Interest on Rapid Transit 
Debt 


Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts: 


Corporation Tax 


National Bank Tax 


Board of Commissioners of 
Sinking Funds: 


Revenue Collected............ 


Baring Bros. & Co., Limited, 


ee eee wee eel eres Hee weet wees 


PAYMENTS. 
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Payments in August, 
1903. 


* $681,558 78 
865,490 45 


re 


$590,709 75 
525 80 
75 00 


ee 
ee er) 


ee 


395 00 


ee ee rae | 


Ore eee eee eee serene sereeeleseees sees eeeeeeleeesesesrteeeseses 


591,705 55 


$2,138,754 78 


ee er) 


ee or 


1,075 50 


er 


invRettlement of SGCOMNG cle entree aie male greece aa rental 


Premium on Loans 


COTTICL SOPWAT Ger. eee chart cae Ves nen cas os 


*Amount of General Drafts through City Auditor’s oflice for August....... 


Ce 


Ce 


Total Payments for seven 
months of the Financial 
Year 1903-1904. 


t $4,486,899 46 
7,109,289 52 


ee ee 


$3,174,986 90 
1,063,904 04 
217,215 50 


154,671 23 


105,661 34 


4,716,439 01 


t $16,312,127 99 


a 


$44,594 86 
11,169 79 
346,870 57 


— 402,635 22 


282 10 
1,579 60 

74,549 38 

We Kee ods 4,131 44 

8 ng ot ORT 4,900 12 

eee | $17,098,344 15 


$680,576 52 


TIOHB TOU Pal ars Baie se eet rere Ok oh ae eek aes cme tetas Aan ae cates an oka eee 1,993 13 
$678,583 39 

Add paid on outstanding drafts for current year...........cee eee eceesecceees 2,975 39 
$681,558 78 

a 

t Amount of General Drafts through City Auditor’s office from February 1.. $4,523,038 74 
TIOGA NOLEN Aas ae ead onan ee ares vag ékcua (onload in 0 eta ates aes Pe wlaaat chon! S Sie ak NRL eee 36,639 28 
$4,486,399 46 

ft Anelades City Debt ngld)iays a> <n. 3 620s cA de cess s ae eae aa TUN oe elles POR Ra $493,000 00 
ing WALEr Debt cel item us os coal spe sin saat asics SIPS om ota ae ees 860,000 00 
$1,353,000 00 
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PAYMENTS. — Continued. 


Total Payments for seven 


Payments in August, months of the Financial 


Year 1903-1904. 
TAF OUDRE FOTW Cvatienr s'cves| dese ivectypeuces SZ LOZ ASZINIG| Ieicle chrtonenea mee oc $17,098,344 15 
PV Ater MATCH ReETUNMEA. cian... | seco cccd reece. cos BODO Mere tao eve siis eer 1,365 23 
Duplicate and Overpayments 

BOCES, CODMGOEON sais pte cons cee taee v aioe asec ten CLAD ag carer ste taints dhe's 81 48 
HPGRLUA UGE X PALO Ie fh asec ate neve cia | ake arsine pnt mere | MUM oe om tresia Te aries an chro cont 816 72 
Pay-roll Tailings (payments 

by Cashier to parties not 

DHL DY AY UASLCLE) .. vaewe sles eae tees ee. POOL AEP aaa aa tterae cate 4,162 12 
Liquor License Revenue re- 

PUNUSUiey casita ae scenes aeie-| so Week eae 4S D,OUSs00 ath ee eh ene 25,028 42 
MCONOStOL ALUN Nols cigeis civtersis.s s\o'|ie es warelees whee BO! OO meee ctor sen ees 557 50 
Webb Franklin School Fund 

RAID ramet sere aie ote ytehags tas were lee Sahalele cs tae eta er] Sees ae cits aee> ae sfeia hers eit Wraraere sd chee 1,450 00 
Blue Hill and other Avenues, 

BSSESSIAC DEA POLAT. ster ates: |lcisaresers careers cctetae'| oe cack owe calclel siriara | taieone ofa Miata crctrenett 2,725 71 
South Union Station, assess- 

Mentssrefunded wc... .ccssse|scsesastees Pete hae vite wheelie Bete e tants ease 12,216 11 
Highways, Making of, Assess- 

AIONS OLUNGEG: scekinn see tue Sullireicts aes vane lots SO UAOheaixs ae oe cesvesevcle eee 284 77 
Investment in City of Boston 

Bonds: 

Public Library Trust Funds: 

em OemnS BEVERY PTET ta teh ice 5 a0 5 oe kts afl nce ee Re Rooee tos ea ERO rome 100,000 00 

Cemetery Trust Funds: 

Dorchester North Burial 
ce TOUMC LRT Ste LUNG fopet c|pradesteeitie cc en letelepnsine cesty dee si| wtadixoet aetna ete 200 00 
Evergreen Cemetery Trust 
ER UMN CMNeee ear stot MA de, as cPoie are icine racail ch BMciea aleranitere S Sail ih vin’alsc Siahure poneeicers 500 00 
Mt. Hope Cemetery Trust 
THUG ois isia stern | ee Eee AO Bigg arta a2 5 o ae seattle ae epee Ra aeesea rest Gets 1,300 00 
Public School Funds: 
Eastburn School Fund In- : 
IRM tre ees aataie cat | a eat a's tc Eauriel cale'a'| he #ietcia tp sinioneta tale e's /lfeite dla ci baters e'elrp daa 1,000 00 
City Hospital Trust Funds: 
Martha H. T. Carter Fund 
ENE aie otto, Lainie So ach ei sies [ee ets oie al Siaiaie tat | gale opeeem vrs os 40 00 
Tuition of Non-residents re- 
UR aminEd MES noe tts Sit weed. |e tierce <6 ar eas aera rar na area tiara aiotarlartia We Mipie eared are ae 19 88 
PRAT FOTIDAN A. 65 oo iis cas ooloneechoneeee dese Vay 8 ae || yah a ee $17,250,091 59 
hay ‘4 
\ tig A 
SG ae Se 
YL \ 7 y “\~ : 
|} : 
os 4 4 
es 
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PAY MENTS.— Concluded. 


Total Payments for seven 
months of the Financial 


Payments in August, 
oe Year 1903-1904. 


Brought forward.........-.| ss. Tenge $2,186,871 ;48\ Jes eco. Pa $17,250,091 59 


Payments on account of the 
County of Suffolk: 


Allowed and certified by Audi- 
tor ofthe County of Suffolk: 


General payments........... FBT OO Ol eaescteacs eh ad V9 +$615,288 78 


‘Special payments: 


RFILGLORL DUI AGUU Tie Levene eier et yi Ris dete ens s lane 2h has Aiea ois €2,565 00 
Other than interest........ BO2E OTK geeatctice to. s\s 154,154 10 
Pay-roll ALI ee eR ere ee als Ret aG cy co 5s Sele tac ge caeaae aes 180 55 
County fines to complainant... LBRO Neves ctarew eecrie ose 313 90 
PUTTER LID eee ae We eae ee aoe. d slay WL voles eee genie qusels ent, foment: 5 01 
Award to wife, neglect to sup- 

INES SEN SS EO CEE NIE oe ti Oe aS a A 103 00 
SALVO COs caieaeis Seen eid ae eerion hy < cetennin| iri iivena cu hetems 25 00 
BOUNCY AOD BEAISs sks sims male sicels G00 | rac veer k oe 21 00 

_—— 84,623 62 ee 832,656 34 

Patel PAV Menta ee hics hoot ac a ee ee SPSL 195 10)e bose so $18,082,747 93 

RECAPITULATION. 
Balance, February 1, 1903 . : : : ; ‘ . $5,643,265 07 


Receipts, for seven months, City account ; . $14,488,318 29 
4 Ae County account. ; 316,127 63 
SES Set 14,799,445 92 


$20,442,710 99 

Payments for seven months, City account . . $17,250,091 59 
igen 33 ce County account . : 832,656 34 

—— 18,082,747 93 


Balance, August 31, 1903, as shown in detail . . ; . $2,359,963 06 


*Amount of County Requisitions through County Auditor’s office for August...... $79,908 66 
TiORS DOL DALA SS 25 tak Vemzaate cute dace «os eae anit wns Meee Skea ote ae HRN Mak weal aoe 485 32 

$79,423 34 
Add paid on outstanding requisitions for Current yYear..........cccceeccce cece scenes 150 81 

$79,574 15 
t+ Amount of County Requisitions through County Auditor’s office from February 1, $616,146 01 
OBS DO tA siesta Ay wl ciate SGA lane @ambnne os ra hauls iol cha pain Uta Mia ig Rake wy ah Sec Rianne a eee 857 23 


$615,288 78 
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Balance, August 31, 1903, per Preceding Statements, as fol- 


lows: 


American National Bank 

Atlas National Bank . 

Atlas National Bank, Account No. 2 

Central National Bank . 

Colonial National Bank 

Commercial National Bank 

First National Bank 

Mechanics National Bank 

Merchants National Bank . 

Merchants National Bank, Sidewalk Assess- 
ment Tailings Account , : : 

National Bank of Redemption 

National Bank of the Republic 

National Rockland Bank 

National Security Bank ! 

National Security Bank, aes roll Tailings Ac- 
count. 

National Shawmut Bank 

National Suffolk Bank 

National Webster Bank ; 

Old Boston National Bank . 

Peoples National Bank 

Second National Bank . 

State National Bank 

Adams Trust Company 

Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company 

Columbia Trust Company 

Federal Trust Company 

International Trust Company 

Old Colony Trust Company. 

State Street Trust Company 

United States Trust Company 


Mechanics National Bank, Special Account 
Second National Bank, Special Account 


$10,017 
338 
3,893 
3,939 
26,963 
25,106 
50,318 
30,063 
20,454 


2,688 
52,327 
149,081 
10,065 
14,397 


23,692 
396,236 
150,812 

15,087 
10,063 
13,053 
60,820 
358,275 
25,109 
50,609 
10,043 
29,287 
156,442 
137,721 
25,106 
21,018 
$2,618 
399,263 


80 
63 
41 
72 
94 
16 
49 


70 


04 


iol 
36 


Cash and cash vouchers in office, including County and other 
duly authorized payments, in advance of Mayor and County 


Auditor’s drafts for the same 


GEORGE U. CROCKER, 


<se PRINT 

LR 

{TRADES (Cuetcounctc PAI 
Se eyan eee 


$1,883,037 76 


401,882 07 


$2,284,919 83 


75,043 23 ° 


$2,359,963 06 


City Treasurer. 


[Document 111—1903.] 


CITY COLLECTOR'S 


MONTHLY STATEMENT 


FOR THE MONTH OF 


AUGUST, 19038. 


COLLECTING DEPARTMENT, 

. Boston, September 1, 1903. 

Hon. Patrick A. COLLINS, 
Mayor of the City of Boston: 

Sir, — The undersigned presents herewith a statement of the 
receipts in this department, on account of the City of Boston and 
the County of Suffolk, during the month ended August 31, 
1903, and the several accounts to which said receipts have been 


credited. 
Respectfully submitted, 


EpmMunp A. MACDONALD, 
City Collector. 
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Total Receipts for 
seven months ended 


Receipts in August, 
1903. 
August 31, 1903. 


REVENUE TO BE 
CREDITED TO: 


APPROPRIATIONS. 
Abolishment of Grade 

Crossingsei eye ace $1,717 33) $20,174 22 
Bath Department..... rye 1,393 99 4,671 24 


Cemetery Department: 


Evergreen Cemetery....|.............. fais See ee ee Wo 147 25 
Mt. Hope Cemetery.....|.........0.... Ea epee AS ©: ce 1,436 39 
Dorchester North Ceme- 

| Se, Ra vA 7k OO DERN ok DARD Ren ite PR ne ee 16 75 

Dorchester South Ceme- 

LW Wale Mga tye-athk owas ste op eae oles Sees) SRO es aU Ae Ae 11 75 
PATOs PE PALUNIEN Garces oir yie FL eto Ee. Bo oS 5 x cath Pee coromle 1,012 85 
Gibson School Fund In- 

COMING Hoi rig ex SA oe 5 Sake Ase ca cee w AT scm as Lites he 1,327 50 
Horace Mann School Fund 

TP GOMC: CK, soir A wee Ss oe ee a ls ea awaip nas 45 25 
Bowdoin, Dorchester 

School” Find Fneomie) sane k oe ox Oe bogs oes wee as 90 00 
George-B..Ayde; Bequests}. eae ess ae. la ous Fo le eats 40 00 
Hospital Department. . So gee pe RE, Mee DEES ie cD 995 75 
Highwayay Making of ory. <5.ce- fee's a lusas eae ess 100 00 

Sidewalk Assessments, 

ABD S M8 is ee Se 7 abe ES Obes CRU alee atelian etn wae aes 127 35 

BO DBs s ghee haste ees ie 135 13 777 08 
Interest on Sidewalk : 

Assessments ......... ro O7,,03 ' 391 84 
Sewer Assessments, 

1898-90) See evden was 131 69 913 66). 

A897—-BerS ih cs cree 99 85 808 07 

T9067) cc tes eae eels x 3 146 73 1,699 90 

FOODIE rk de teak on 140 26 1,167 10 

T8085 tsar Se ee 98 19 1,037 95 

TBO S-4 aiecr.e sos ti Fem 97 99 464 29 

1809-32 a cana sais 151 33 551 20 


a es | oe ee | Re RS | ES | See Se 


Carried forward......... $4: LAO Wee, cnet ace, $38,007 39 


Brought forward ........ 


Interest on Sewer As- 
BOSSMONUS=s oS. a cates 


Construction of Annabel 


Receipts in August, 
1 


Se LOO COC hee ee hits on cin 


423 02 


ULE CURE ee ise cect lis soothes tebe leas tee ee oa 


Construction of Ather- 
Stone HStteéet. 2... 45% 


Interest on Construction 
of Atherstone Street... 


Construction of Abbots- 


PON GLO tie teesee ite eee cliente der etna Me tieere Mc eS 


Interest on Construction 


Die A DUAtSIOLG.D tLe tr.clisiat ceo eel a oate. eos wk 


_ Construction of An- 


TGAVA. LEGCO U Mires soe ots Ce on ioiel Bek ae eee ee 


Interest on Construction 


TEN TAU ONES: UICC Lies folic ere etre how re Wee erate, breve 


Construction of Alexan- 


GEMShr Ceti tent os eles Metco we: Coenen ee weeleee 


Interest on Construction 


BIwAIE RANG CE DLT OC ts Kies Fl olen GaN wit n Sree aide 


Construction of Astor 


SS ET OCG oats eck aee Fe UE Coa. a, occa ore aati & chase seadon eusiecess 


Interest on Construction 


LSA ALOT USED © Uy texte Oh oF oir a eve tec o wee ew tle mele OM eee 


Construction of Angell 


ENO Gira tes ears, Se Pale Peck o'r th aire aesrcels EEE RI one 


Construction of Athel- 


We Gas Pe Gos te orn aa fa Protas Rete. Peano 


Construction of Barry 
Streets bin, So Loess vic 


Interest on Construction 
of Barry Street........ 


Construction of Burt 


Bir aa ree 6 tan os bose ee PNA Wade ba gees 


Construction of Brighton 


CA STING Adee Pearse wine need he ciel AS ascot ereceae Te as TEE oe 


Interest on Construction 


of Brighton Avenue..|........-+... 


Construction of Boston 
PLVOOUC ot heres oh sr oe 


Carried forward........ 


~ BR OO Bilicd) meee, 


eer ee eeteeeets 


CoOLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Total Receipts for 
seven months ended 
August 31, 1903. 


$38,007 39 


2,465 68 


483 09 


108 25 


25 38 


48 40 


24 20 


22 36 


3,456 00 


318 30 


1,081 40 


$48,620 40 


City DocumMENT No. 111. 


Brought forward........ 


Interest on Construction 


Receipts in August, 
1903. 


eeeeeereeoereese 


OLEBOSLOMEN CROC Lee eee ln Sette vee caien leiceen es ahee e 


Construction of Bernard 
Street tose eek cen 


Interest on Construction 
of Bernard Street..... 


Construction of Belmore 


SLT CT ee ee ae eiane o Gaane aves Lab Sel? Cekaes 


Interest on Construction 


OLSBelNorer LELbAaCer cles eeu EL EAN slexnucnk we bees 


Construction of Bloom- 
fieldsStresty ae os 


Interest on Construction 
of Bloomfield Street. . 


Constructionof Boylston 
Street 


Interest on Construction 


@) 6 66's 2 Ale. ws 6 & 91m ©.6 B) [Or 8) © ee 600) 9.0 0 es) a 2 ele sla sae 6.8, 6580 


Of Boylston Street ys ]s ies. tiey 06 cdee ues vhs eae 


Construction of Brag- 
don Street 


Interest on Construction 
of Bragdon Street.... 


Construction of Cam- 
bridge Street 


Interest on Construction 


eee eww esre een es eee eee eee ere eeeleaeeeneeeseseeee 


eevee e ree rele rer re eee eeeeos 


eee eosreoe ett OO eer seer eeeetles ener eseeesern 


of; Cambridge Street.7 125-425-4534 0.. nse ves ahh we ae 


Construction of Canal 


Streeter tis ree eel ea oe saline SAL ek Bee EER 


Interest on Construction 


OC Canad lStractioree es ree oe ane tale Reke deo e 


Construction of Carding- 


GOD Streete cate hae ed Sin ae ea ee cee okie oe ee 


Construction of Chester 
Stréetuc. to ecen se: eed 


Interest on Construction 
of Chester Street..... 


Construction of Chis- 
wick Road 


ae 0 6 OF erele 6 


Interest on Construction 
of Chiswick Road 


Carried forward....-+++:+ 


eaovelte eee eeevevneeelsccevcaseesesecgpe 


$5,442 68)..... ey tee ahs 


Total Receipts for 
seven months ended 
August 31, 1903. 


$48,620 40 
1 50 


1,083 82 


61 00. 
56 67 
1,116 40 


33 61 
$61,370 16 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Brought forward ........ 


Construction of Cham- 


PBLeCES treEGbe rks os iece biel des weer era atl ehane ee eaten. owe 


Interest on Construction 


Receipts in August, 
1903. 


OL NAD LEG StELeOtucic wie vats co) et eee wom cae oleae ee 


Construction of Charles- 


TOW SELES bites cetelac oe daraae Carey Pia eae oe ee 


Interest on Construction 
of Charlestown Street 


Construction of Carlos 


COS eer 0.0 0 wT oe 6 COL eC woe 6 6 OK 6 8 6 So 


PILI OG behets ree kane © brahd SIS ee me eee atc Oras SRS 


Interest on Construction 


Of Carlos Street. prcsidee coe. ce he ge eee ee ee 


Construction of Con- 


PLSVOR OELOGU Nagar fee, ans Se tiet see hake eetetne sme aera 


Construction of Clinton 


SUL Giiees se eae aa eoae, Ie [en Sone ane shane rs, Ve etaigtn Ditommn cate 


Interest on Construction 


Hic CMUNtOMIStLEOL ss cekcl asceeee cee welsas aS Pp neon ate 


Construction of Callen- 


MOTE ELOC LO ale cale ee lte tee coe Me Hae ois carne nS 


Construction of Cham- 


OLIN SPHLEO hse noe eee nao tee ata oe ee eheveT eis ae are 


Interest on Construction 
of Chamberlain Street 


Construction of Devon 


SATAY GM TOP RSE Pap PUPY CLA REED OnCCPEd (CER ere ine bg PO ey OER Bea 


Interest on Construction 


OP IO VOR SULOO ec re a re tee See sade OA et Hat eat ne era a rahe 


Construction of Draper 


Seren teeta pate na elin cise Sais es ee deen tates 2 


Construction of Edwin 


Stree tickle Boe oot ecole enterica d os anas] aiabahehd Sete as eer: 


Interest on Construction 


CA TUOMCA TIN HELO Ls oc oe Alita ioe eerie | etere tera e oreh at sie brs 


Construction of Ellet 


PO Rrciai ior ea Led sehen Lakes cles ae CG Dike bra casei 


Interest on Construction 


eo Od ty OY BES) a Vel RAY CACO RARE fates |e eR ieee 


Construction of Esmond 


Carried forward......... 


i wr 


$5,442 68).........0066- 


Total Receipts for 
seven months ended 
August 31, 1903. 


$61,370 16 


268 39 


48 46 


21,674 00 


14 04 


24 55 


13 64 


669 66 


10,029 52 


100 48 


147 96 


267 33 


45 36 


376 72 


4 46 


1,331 19 


227 64 


4 95 


430 71 


$99,447 74 
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Total Receipts for 
seven months ended 


Receipts in August, 
oN asi August 31, 1903. 


Brought forward........ $B A42D 1GBisis with sc enie't ies $99,447 74 


Construction of Fowler 
SER ET ED Orit ata ca ho he URL OLA Eee ee ch eer S| Ire a OP Pail eymenee At 54 94 


Interest on Construction 
OL ROW. LGLSOEIGO bale | cl ehehots wietetens chilis | « cberslecete eh ae"s 6 « 23) 


Construction of Fairfax 
StLCOG8s ee es een ate hota Fe Sts ee et Pita ar re 363 12) 


Construction of Fair- 
mount Street.......... 199 72 2,063 48 


Interest on Construction 
of Fairmount Street... -. 120 26 171 02 


Construction of Fenelon 
Streetia het Meee ee 1212.02 121 02 


Tnterest on Construction 
of Fenelon Street..... 29 35 29 35 


Construction of Forest 
RTI SET GOV iae Fete seie dos) stan “arate in olePe Lt eate eines eroltefos 1,520 36 


Interest on Construction 
of Forest Hills Streets. 3 isesiica5- | 26 adn See ee 20 36 


Construction of Francis 
SUED GOT aoc er eke ees ert ict So truiny aot ake Foal arose hae ckes teatime 461 25 


Interest on Construction 
OLLE TANCISHO CLOGS clk ce cite ie ete foe a letereme sre eter deta ere 5 38 


Construction of Gaylord 
Street <<. sity Hieiise «san 11 18 11 18 


Interest on Construction 
of Gaylord Street..... 6 21 6 21 


Construction of Hancock 
POOL CO Gras cic tok aio etedade pee ANE Ric iuaa ts ke Ma hoheea MOIR ES aie eetetaiiclatone te 275 40 


Construction of Harold 
treet sor. Bree tade wet 12 87 670 96 


Interest on Construction 
of Harold Street...... 11 96 214 31 


Construction of Homes : 
AIV ONILULD wthiiet on wale oe ALD OT 185 22 


Construction of Hubbard 
SELBOUS och ig team aa aaa TY Wohl s hth Gh cio a al b hiv 'aa.g a nee 223 09 


Interest on Construction 
OF Eu DOA Strobist Fics n'oa's boa Cd tes CRE OE 50 57 


ELGG iso. nck See eens Gh Sale Shalev eta ke saute tem Gre Sitsaa 


_——_- —_— 


Carried forward......... $6,070:G21 6. decreas coe $106,212 51 


. i 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. i¢ 


Receipts in August, 
1903. 


Brought forward........ 


Interest on Construction 
HPIGANG Serb Ski so. ve" chek eves eRe PU eee ee eto 


Construction of Joseph- 
ne Btroete. ska bacn, Osh A a Sng Nediaens oa ieckt aioe ev See vies 


Interest on Construction 
Ofv J OSephine Stractis fi. owe cs Pascal ae egies ales es 


Construction of Leeds 
ALO Ge iret ee oR oN nen eee Tene ee 


Interest on Construction 
OMe OCUS Ube back. eee eM ce eae ee een dae ee 


Construction of Leeds- 
VILLLGA bl OR meteeni ten nine Saal ae hee en ee ee 


Interest on Construction 
BE ead syle tree chal sk cok hess ocak oes Be hates 


Construction of Lauriat 
BAR ATG decile ccc hice eens Wes et ict cote nate | ken iota nee 


Interest on Construction 
GLEIAUTIAT A VOU Oy sl ta uc oOo coed alec ee Pee eee 


Interest on Construction 
OLStIO OM ATCA DE CE Bebe ois |e sic oie hock ele eek oe ote 


Construction of Leroy 
POGLGOGE five tk nisiath Fieger en a ir Lae ad = eye | owe iad OW eb caLs 


Interest on Construction 
LATO CLO as eet an Tak. fal ceca Fen ccicetad Sic fos anes, ne 


Construction of Lons- 
SIG: SLLOCtie ee since os 
Interest on Construction 
of Lonsdale Street.... 


Construction of Mellen 
Street. 7G. eS ewe tk Pn pee a Pe: Wek AE ee ae 


Interest on Construction 
SP PTD ILO ONG SS ok lots. Paya Ware c cuanto were cane wre 


Construction of Malvern 
BT VAC a ehd ae as MPa hae | hice cate Le rhe ae ead picid 


Construction of Mary- 
land Street............ 


Tnterest on Construction 
of Maryland Street.... 8 30 


$6,505 *2GK ike Fea ee oa 


Carried forward......... 


Total Receipts for 
seven months ended 
August 31, 1903. 


$106,212 51 


62 96 


148 92 
10 05 
B58 
366 66 
450 38 


48 20 


$110,643 33 
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Total Receipts for 
seven months ended 


Receipts in August, 
Bot August 31, 1903. 


Brought forward...... $6,808" 26). SS iawn se $110,643 33 


Construction of Merlin 
Stregincis etek eee eo 8 33 22 48 


Interest on Construction 
of Merlin Street ...... oa 14 99 


Construction of Milk 
Streets. scion Leer che 93 63 C 4,234 11 


Construction of Middle- 
FOITSESELOOT Ye See AS EG Se Wied bev Sie lickl elute RAGS 4 etees 122 96 


Construction of Millet 
SITCOUALE hekor ert hes 183 99 183 99 


Intrest on Construction 
of Millet Street....... 2 91 2 91 


Construction of Morse ; 
Streettanest Fee ew NR Rees RE ER, Baaeihe whet, ES ee 550 82 


Interest on Construction 
OPMMTGTSE Street. ioc rel che wb eames bis Lavetes Dleted 4 bie cen 92 05 


Construction of Nightin- , 
Pale Street eG, Ak eho eat ee wee VAs besa kes neh & 388 48 


Construction of New- 
DULY SLLCSE okt Mecae back ek ey sob op Cul oe tbs sian oes 14 73 


Interest on Construction 
DENG whiuty Strectis Tse. Piat cus be otis bod fe kks WEN ho 7 37 


Construction of New- 
DUE Sireets5 sai ew be seo hs cae OEY Ok ear k seals 572 81 


Interest on Construction 
of Newburg Street. .sc)o. ds ile v sees slows wen ee. e eee 25 59 


Construction of North 
Harvard Street. ys. oclesscce We nerfecin'e Igkss tort a Rays oe 171 10 


Construction of Oakley 
SEP OOU Gah mech dieune See 30 08 237 86 


Interest on Construction 
of Oakley Street...... 21 62 76 88 


Construction of Oakview 
POITACOLs chiar sk eee valn b oe bad Ukae « MUL CU eee hapa ess 371 21 


Interest on Construction 
Of-Oakview Terracesac): «kaos ae ssh wines a skewed ae 9 98 


Construction of Perkins 


Construction of Public 
ATL IN SOLE, reste teats Rs oan etindng '» ge oy anal g erate atti 772 48 


Carried forward......... $6,655: O01 de ia eee ee $119,264 25 


BE 
CoOLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Total Receipts for 
seven months ended 


Receipts in August, 
1903. August 31, 1903. 


Brought forward........ O,005- ODF tha. tcttne ks. 6 $119,264 25 
Construction of Public 

PUL OY IMO RAU RG so cclele wEST oni Vile te ke's ot GSR wzhe Se caer s 69 90 
Interest on Construction 

EMSA NG VON C402) tach sane sate taeda dork vases 3 79 
Construction of Public 

Alley No. 403......... 6 41 32 35 
Interest on Construction 

of Public Alley No.403, 6 735 33 90 
Construction of Public 

PRU, otf Wee ene ORAS eee Rr Cte ine tees 429 00 
Interest on Construction 

GT PU DLO SATIS YAN O24 0D 1655S imc ota: w ocetsliconaveih 6 prerchae cs ciers, alave.s%e 68 
Construction of Public 

PR TAIN 10a cite ol sta ies Pie at abnde mw eta FtaROH Saved, BA slsdhawipie los 796 05 
Construction of Public] — ‘ 

PEELS Yes Alia ad ne eutinnd oslo aimee sie eas berate 51 78 
Interest on Construction 

DEP D CANS Vo Om SEG casas taierearehopiede heucase notaiete oslo oh 43 
Construction of Public 

LEU INS INS gk Latte ag: chin b's hive osayer shel tolvse "Nn | 9 Pree Ge pyar g Bea's alts 37 36 
Interest on Construction 

CUE EME TMS Cr AO SOIN hs 211 3] Vega eat Baa sevan one] se shaipinka wis’ ehh 17 
Construction of Public 

WET pera SE: Ponprair ge, Aeme ace Mr el ae pas eee Par 25 18 
Interest on Construction 

OF UDI CrAA LO VUINO. SIS os voi ecscke acco sc fie ots aoe gt le vee 2 65 
Construction of Public 

Alley NG.424. 000\5. as. 48 91 1,092 46 
Interest on Construction 

of Public Alley No.424 11 11 
Construction of Public 

Alley No. 426.......... 372 29 1,194 66 
Construction of Public 

Alloy Nor4a2ii3% ees 146 95 610 15 
Interest on Construction 

OEE MBI lp y IN On BT ha esis! et piotogs cee pk-stb, dle Bese lerele- ots 02 
Construction of Public 

Alléy No:428 35.) 2.5 > 65 O01 880 61 
Construction of Public 

Alley No; 429.......... 46 81 992 86 
Carried forward......... BT S40 ATs, cace wi Ge oes $125,518 96 


' 
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Total Receipts for 
seven months ended 


Receipts in August, 
ein August 31, 1903. 


Brought forward........ WEGOLO Tho alths Ree sae a $125,518 96 
Interest on Construction 

of Public Alley No.429, 10 10 
Construction of Public 

ILO AIN Or aU br takes oe Fane Skee ba c okets asad ches he 56 61 
Interest on Construction 

Of. PU Dlic At Fee ING 450 fcc os.n 2 sates ote ave Ca 9.0le om 81 
Construction of Public 

Pa ETS ae en 2 Oe ces moet. MrT Girmige ie eiantee (een avin me Pa 3 32 
Interest on Construction 

GEPuUbliG AMe yO, 431} Lae sot oe kets anand ree wt 3 48 
Construction of Public . 

PAAGY IN OMe a rman aie fae rien eo lacs ome atoveey 16 64 
Construction of ey 

RULE Y sINO sate te cei Siig Fhe edie ancien alitessns soauhee 115 14 
Construction of Public 

PAAL BY: UNO SoS eye h ake cs gota Kee w EO on Sate ok amin’ 83 76 
Interest on Construction 

OP Obl G AlibyON 0.435; loci on we dod aan dess awa ans outa 33 
Construction of Public 

Ale ycN Gc Babar ae eo Lorton s ekh bet] Otae ee sbotics ae 61 40 
Interest on Construction 

Of PaWie ALISON O4S6 ew oe ck week bs ten cole bees 30 
Construction of Public 

ABV -NOGLS goer soln ent eos Bue none Tate ks mA en 3 64 
Interest on Construction 

OPubiis Alley NO AST: oss. saw Pee lacasscenekan a 3 80 
Construction of Public 

Alley No. 438.5 5..0.... 210 73 1,251 56 
Interest on Construction 

of Public Alley No.438, 11 ‘ 17 


Construction of Public 
ATIGV GN Os ABO cee Je aa hep weg nee Veoh oes leg ee 119 97 


Interest on Construction 
Of Public: é lew, No.430 1s. oc aide sin5ie|ncee Len vente? 6 49 


Construction of Public 
BLO PIN ta acer. le ke by estes «ad eae cuban e eee 31 10 


Interest on Construction 
Of Public: ARLE GIN 0 4AY, [ihc dpa ss'5% a)0 =f hal ote dhiee wielle 97 


Construction of Public 
BT Oy NO pda aires eS eaten oe Sivhiween ns cae 202 29 


Carried forward......... 7 DOO) TL). <i sears rds s $127,482 84 


6  C 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Brought forward........ 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.442, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 443......... 


Construction of Public 
Alley-NoA TOM oe: 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.701, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No=T0G66s22.5 o' 


Construction of Public 


Receipts in August, 
1903. 


2,0 © 6. 8.610 2 6 2's 0 & 4 


SOO er ee eee eee el ee ere er eres enae 


Brey AN Ov Q00i ss Sera sate bergiity-aces « eat tye mien 


Interest on Construction 
of PublicAlley No. 905, 


Construction of Public 


i 


BEVIGY, Os 2U0L ith i els chee aa k medal elem Sane Mew cae « 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.2001 


Construction of Rock- 


ee 


Pisa GAG Bae ee hn a Na Wess ph dee cloth Hick whoa. 


Interest on Construction 


NIsOCKOTCs tLe hse slice on cdr lee ea bear es 


Construction of Rosseter 
StLeety oss ehoee eases 


Interest on Construction 
of Rosseter Street..... 


Construction of Stratford 


OT We] 29 He aah peo apa ae a SR gl I ARES AI el cal en Re eae 


Interest on Construction 
of Stratford Street.... 


Construction of Storer 
Puree be sce cee 


Interest on Construction 
of Storer Street....... 
MEY OOtie oihaee o vom ei aers 


Interest on Construction 
of Shafter Street...... 


Construction of Shepton 
Streets >, cess sve. 


Carried forward......... 


ee 


~ eee ee weer eee erle seer eae ee ereaeee 


ee ee Owe ewww OO eee ee eesr eves 


eee ewe wen eoee 


ee 


11 


Total Receipts for 
seven months ended 
August 31, 1903. 


$127,482 84 


1 05) 


931 53 


204 06, 


36 36, 


772 51 


24 53) 


25 


3 55 


ar 


385 13 


2 39 


99 77 


71 95 


170 69 


3 55 


164 00 


2 74 


865 30 


8 60 


662 46 


S ope: 6 6.660 «wD «2 


$131,895 28 
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: aa Total Receipts fo 
Receipts a August, See: onthe ated 
1903. August 31, 1903. 


» 


Brought forward ...... e's POPOL “20H 5 mein se hlece $131,895 28 
Construction of Shirley 
SGTGGU wise cate iets | oreeterly, pre torre tile eiceinwese demetele s 202 50 
Interest on Construction 
of Shirley Street......|........ Sree oka ae es 5 00 
Construction of St. Al- 
phonsus Street........ _ 382 34 170 50 
Interest on Construction 
of St. Alphonsus Street 17,97 Li oT 
Construction of St. 
Stephen Street........[.ssceeeee see efecseeeeeeeenee 230 82 
Construction of Tremont 
SETGO Gen hein se ane ote 345 74 2,336 11 
‘Interest on Construction 
PE Pera bbl OR bona b ick FP de ages bala s shu cise eG 75 
Construction of Thane 
SF ETOL OMIM Ged ep Og OIL RUA OE CR eat CR SEND epee SRN mtn 64 18 
Interest on Construction 
OLE CHANe SETCSt iret seek eles | Cis ceo ee re 1 60 
Construction of Temple- 
LOU ELE re ea ees eo Ra ee rent hiot oh eet he ke 1,039 11 
Interest on Construction 
Of Pemprstowo Str Geta ck ves ona sivadas waliate es pauls 1 69 
Construction of Tona- 
wanda Street.......... 17 66 475 30 
Interest on Construction 
of Tonawanda Street; 13 34 182 51 
Construction of Turner 
EARN tahoe caw eee 104 33 104 33 
Construction of Van 
VIN KOL Sire bea Shek FUN Eh oa Sere ie aol. ewok 87 90 
Interest on Construction 
Of Vane Winkle trbet.40i.aken ccuetes liewanowe nT bae 2 10 
Construction of Waldeck 
SEP OOG iii, Le EO eno be Binion Since ste dae SP bale eck ks 109 74 


Construction of Wolcott 
Btreetiss «sre es Palast eie fo fein ose ee are eth, ee cba ee WER 427 46 


Interest on Construction 
GEEW.OICOETHS LPOG bea reals Poth coke vcs ee reine eke tne 93 93 


Construction of Warner 
Strectiionta heme sek 63 63 63 63 


—-— 
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Brought forward......... 


Interest on Construction 
of Warner Street..... 


Construction of Water- 
1OW) Streeth sce sets 


Interest on Construction 
of Waterlow Street... 


Construction of Wood- 


Receipts in August, 
1903. 


$8,596 11 


2 40 


Se Oa 8 CON 0) 4's 6.048 


CEES EEO OLA ae ec etae eects ical oe Oe ee he TER OCT MEIN eee 


Construction of Wood- 


FAW OTRO Q bee ae eiedhre oto eel etre a: ferern ee ce teens 


Interest on Construction 


OLE OOGIA WI OUT GObe clare oe cnwieletel ol [es htietutalie es 


Construction of Words- 
WOLLN AOLreets: as. as 


Interest on Construction 
of Wordsworth Street, 


TS DIAE Ye GDALLINGN bow ethos, ons ee cel aee dans hares ks 


Library Department Trust 
Funds Income.......... 


Park Department......... 
Phillips Street Fund In- 


Police Charitable Fund 


TNEOIN OF eee ee ert ome eee clits Woe a Bee es Reels 


Printing Department: 
Printing setc..228 2 ans 


OUCH LOU ALCINOY Geass stops es, coca ole oat c Peiyre'e eros de vishenls 


PTD ICeC OLODTALLOTES shtcre hace a as Pci teetsl Phe oil ego slahele wie-ni'evase a 


Randidge Trust Fund In- 


Street Department: 
Paving Division: 


Sale of material, etc... 


5 65 


Street Improvements,|............ ee 


Carried forward...... aaa 


Highways, Making of,|.............. 


$31,973 54 


abhefelakess 4).A° 6%6).0. 0,0 4 


ee eee ewer eree 
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Total Receipts for 


seven months ended 


August 31, 1903. 


$137,512 41 


2 40 


37 93 


24 65 


93 94 


45 
100 00 


s 


5,942 50 
383 25 


600 00 


4,174 00 


100,606 40 


1,104 48 
269 77 


1,000 00 
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Receipts in August, neren wmoutle sade 
August 31, 1903. 
Brought forward........ rg OLS 93 ie AOE oie Ln eerie $260,340 74 
Sewer Division: 
THIOL ee pee eke vs 6a [Cheats ads Pc bed oes FRE Des 227 56 

Sanitary Division ......|.. : pity SPN eed S pedin FN =, arene 3,875 00 
BLOSOIVG5k Us Masada ccc) | Saget awe wey als fe8~ con OR 53 1,672 44 
Cochituate Water Works: 

Water Rates, 1903...... 34,524 68 1,634,000 87 

" es 1902 fn.5 "23 37 60 18,957 20) 

e Lb LOO crt Cabs Boing =P TAG @ Goh wy oe 156 00 

Othe Ht 4 90g 9 80 9 80 

Off and On for non-pay’t, 50 00 1,364 00 
GOS va oc teres eee Tes 70 45 1,540 30 
Misceilaneous: 
Off and On for repairs, 131 00 442 00 
PA GOT sc. te Sa nas 866 51 4,175 28 
Material POG hay dint | cies Vnia Was Pe oR Rene ee 6,626 44 
Service pipes and re- 

DSITS eae Cees 521 45 6,794 138 
Boara-of Horse: Jose hh 35s Sy cele ade oie teen nee 156 00 
Elevator and stand- 

DIP CB ee epee nia 389 86 1,920 70 
Sule Oftliand $920 eth ie oe le eee eae 733 75 
LNGOLGs bene nite es tae 12:93 73 48 
Difference in main 

DPOAS oe cait'e ain Cob oe Pile ce Meboe ed ote Oe pear hoes 242 00 
Use of West Roxbury 

Pumping Station....|.... 749 65 
FUGDAL Gs ine ccs ee Gai ot ip ces Wik a's Sone eas teas 2 14 

SGhaolhousep. <oncg oe doe theo aoe sg cscy ptebac haere 139 75 
Schoolhouse Department: 
Land and buildings for 

SCHUGIRi cael dele eke Taio es ce No) alee e aed ean moor 1,250 00 

Rapid: Tranetiie deg varus son 59 obs ine <s 1s ahr de ewok 100,767 70 


FT 7 teFOTUWONE GF «nadie et Be eed 5 aie’ $68,587 12 


$68,587 12; ——-——-—— 


$2,046,716 93 


$2,046,716 93 


4 7 
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Receipts in August, 
3. 


“ 


Total Receipts for 
seven months ended 
August 31, 1903. 


BYOUGKE SOFWARE «3. ic 33 oe ea ax oe $68,587 12 
COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 
House of Correction.D. I. 
SRS ee ae ee $546 00 
ISO POStOn Gs cs - .< cneee e 8,022 71 
Sale. of Old Ho. Correction,}........ceee.. 20 Pa. 3 Sa asetl 
SINKING-FUNDS. 
Betterment: 
Park way; West ROX DULY) «1's. S< 0% aoe te be eho us press 
Bont Union Station he. | oe dn. ce stele. [owed ae ee Cease 
PUT STOR IO AO rimtiels ies lca cate ans per cule sie nae eee Vices 
Blue Hill and other ave- 
nues, Columbus 
WVON RENO S es try Mees we $2,035 08 
Interest On G02sk ss. 535. 46 12 
Huntington Avenue.... 1,858 51 
Street Department: 
Cambridge Bridge, 
1d SER as See aie gat ee 300 00 
Sewerage Works: 
THOS—1904 25. FAS ore e.. 1,732 44 
1902-1903....... sa ett 344 21 
00ND 0st cor 2o whsteh 328 17 
POO TOOT Say aie loe ics 0s, 0 3 594 95 
4809-1900) Sais aati snes 293 71 
Interest on Sewerage 
WE OV B ete vee cal ow} 561 50 
Sewers, Blue Hill and 
other avenues ........ 9 57 
Interest on Sewers, Blue 
Hilland other avenues 5 31 
Puvie Lends? 225 8 oss 8 00 
Hap Transit A erations )|<./6<-. dec .ys pea odes es 0. 
% Carried forward ......+. se $8,117 57 ‘$77,155 83  g 


Ce ey 


8,568 71) —-_—-_—_—. 


$2,046,716 93 


$16,947 23 
10,210 31 


80,000 00 | 
107,157 54 


$1 00 
152,205 27 
13 76 


9,549 62 
161 78 
3,424 91 


1,800 00 


8,380 71 
7,213 44 
4,293 06 
6,203 51 
2,620 78 


4,221 68 
214 07 


120 00 
109 00 
5,928 94 


$206,461 oS $2,153,874 47 


Brought forward........ 
School-house Department: 


Land and Buildings for 
SCHOOIS sive puts» Salem oles 


County of Suffolk: 


Sale of Old House of 
Correetionkee cee. 


Sewers, Ward 23.......... 


THtérest-ornd0.e Swe sete 


SPECIAL FUNDS. 
Evergreen Cemetery Trust 
Bh hae © rane Soh a 
UTILS. oto GaAs eis Ca ae aes 


Dorchester No. Cemetery 
DTUsts und oh. 4 ees. 


GENERAL REVENUE. 
Auditing Department..... 
Bath-house, North End.... 


Boston Pneumatic Tran- 


Building Department..... 

Cemetery Department: 
Evergreen Cemetery.... 
Mt. Hope Cemetery.... 


Bennington-street Cem- 


Phipps-street Cemetery, 


ee 


Carried forward....s+eee 
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Receipts in August, 


ty 


$8,117 57 


130 26 


$77,155 83 


8,281 63 


wee eee ew wee ewer ler eee eee oneves 


eee ee eee ee Peele reese eee esese 


eevee eee eee eee eloe eee etre ore eee 


Ce 


see eee maw ere err torre er eet teense 


ee 


6 00 
$1,308 70 


$85,537 46 


—_—_— ———————. 


Total Receipts for 
seven months ending 
August 31, 1903. 


$206,461 53) $2,153,874 47 


513 09) 


125,130 95 
21 45 
12 35 


332,139 37 
$610 00 
1,162 00 


127 00 


1,899 00 


$6 75 
244 98 


1,548 40 
10,852 55) 


216 00 


. 27 00 


$2,487,912 84 


$13,734 37 


se 
wh 
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Receipts in August, Total Receipts for 


seven months ended 


on August 31, 1903. 
Brought forward......... $1,308 70 $85,537 46 $13,734 37| $2,487,912 84 
Riby Dror TIGPALt ONG... We vos valecce. wee otha cte eds pends 2,481 85 
Collecting Department, ng ik 
fees and charges....... 1,179 40 7,026 40 
HAOCUON:, DIOPALEIIOD Fersics..] Seisfeie dive sna UL bees sea ee es 65 41 
Fire Department: 
IMfacailengaus ke Gis Reid. porn Seas ee 1,108 80 
RNGAL US's Bias os ae pec ete er oek bin st aia ce ciple eM Sd ohn athe «sgh 28 00 
Hay Scales...... Se 38 SE Co oho EE 16 00 
RIGS UAT LIGUATSINDOR fever Per ie ss ease est cri oenck er pa ae 384 20 
Inspection of Milk and 
WINGATE os Wis 5 Gow dee sit 55 00 472 00 
ASOPATAINLINO 2 ty a ohs ane 830 00 3,161 68 
Hospital Department..... 8,195 58 39,267 49 
Children’s Institutions De- 
partment: 
Parental School......... 148 81 "794 61 
Placing Out and Office . : 
Department .... 0... fees e sence eens lence ence eens 13 13 
House of Reformation... 174 45 1,301 50 
Insane Hospital Depart- 
ment: 
Boston Insane Hospital, 1,634 55 13,091 80 
Insane in State Institu- 
CUGSTIN ue its cota ce soa tye Stee 419 81 1,441 45 
Pauper Institutions De- 
‘partment: 
Boston Almshouse and 
TIGRIS A GS each s entncc tac 159 14 2,510 06 
Almshouse,Charlestown 78 00 117 43 
Lamp Department: 
tai i ee Ay nn | _ 75 00 600 00 
Library Department...... 423 76 2,694 79 
Liquor Licenses........... 8,506 56 1,418,924 69 
Market Department....... 20 85 148 05 
Carried forward.......| $23,209 61| $85,537 46| $1,509,383 71| $2,487,912 84 
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Brought forward...... 
Overseeing of the Poor.... 
, Park Department: 


Miscellaneous...... py Pee 


Public Buildings: 


City DocuMENT No. 


Receipts in August, 
>. 1903. 


$23,209 61 
604 84 


300 56 
559 09 


MiSCeLIANGOUS TT. eaerrses tee oe eters 


Police Department........ 


155 00 
150 00 
3,071 00 


Registry Department... .|.. oe... ee... 


School Instructors: 


930 00 


<4 WIG At. METS sear tinted care ohne 


ULbLO My es eee. = Sy EPs RIESE Dea SIP 
Dog Licenses...........4. 


Income from Smith 


2,163 60 


FN Oca ow a Oe ee ee ele 


Income from Stoughton 
Fund 


School Committee: 


Supplies and Incidentals 


oresc es CBC ernesceteoleceuesecescease 


ee 


SChHOOl-HOUSGS sss «sc ce asl eee tues Sees 


School-house Depart- 
TU OTT ceyeraiese od AROSE 


Sale of land, Deer Island, 
Sale of City Property...... 


Street Department: 


Bridge Division..... GRE rp ie reacts. wie utah theta ett at 


Cambridge Bridges Di- 


5 00 


150,000 00 


WEL OME 2 fea era ieee Gre oth oo ik es ai ion 


Ferry Division, Tolls, 
BGC cesses uthntadls are 


15,065 00 
25 84 
$196,239 54 


Cr 


Ce ean at Gee eecee 


ee 


«6-9 be 26 0,0 6 08 oe 


see wee teem ewane 


as 3 Pre 4 0 ps") #840 


e 


E41, 


Total Receipts for 
seven months ended 
August 31, 1903. 
| 
$85,537 46 


$1,509,383. 71 $2 487,912 84 


10,908 50 


465 62 
744 72 


155 40 
882 00 
1,650 00 


15,759 02 
265 75 
61,240 00 


2,858 95 
7,510 17 
21,020 20 


162 00 


106 00 


2,082 36 
175 00 


166 00 
180,969 25 
150,000 00 


65 00 
156 87 


101,875 50 
600 50 
$2,069,202 52) $2 


$85,537 46 ,487,912 84 
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Brought forward...... 


Paving Division: 
Assessments.......... 
Sale of Manure 


Interest on Paving Di- 
"vision 


Sanitary Division....... 
Fort Hill Wharf, Rents, 
Hecht’s Wharf, Rents, 

Sewer Division: 


Assessments.......... 


Interest on Sewer As- 
ROBSIMEN TS . «sive e see 


Cee a er ee ee ee ek 


Improved Sewerage.. 
Street Cleaning Division 


Street Watering Divis- 
MAIO ce Be CR a Beta ee 


BOG nae 6 nits Sethe rt 


APE LOO Uys, ae ween eon ioe 
OR MO pec o9'e cs: diate Se 
PRS AMOS. ies a eae ig = om 
TRXOG P1800... ane <t ded Pens 
og NTs ot) Oe SA peg 
TAOS ISO core As on > «ites 
Interest on Taxes........ 
Corporation Tax.......... 


Carried forward....... 


Receipts in August, 
1903. 


$196,239 5a! 


1,364 42 


eRe Ces to 6 6.00 6 6) ts so 0H © oe ope oe 0 


32 46 
1,097 93 
95 00 
15 00 


0 0.6 6. 0 bbe oe a 6 8 hee 6 a es v0 06 oe os 


wig bre 6 o> B'> eb eld o Licino. 6 of 0) Secs ws, @ 


eee erm emer ee eeerle eee eae nrenerene 


© BrALd 0 Srey U & 6. 6b: ei8i) > 0 -B.e 810.'e 6-0, o's 8, 6 © 


£. ONO @ 70.0.6 le sake + 8 | 6 <ele'e “a 4 0 & 9.8 0)" eo 0 


81 28 
143,135 28 
13,983 
16 


4 62670.'s\ 6.0 2 096.8) PuhlO) a Rane © 8 8 bee Ce 


$364,591 81 


$85,537 46 
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Total Receipts for 
seven months ended 
August 31, 1903. 


$85,537 46) $2,069,202 52) $2,487,912 84 


14,602 31 
16 50 


126 23 
2,348 49 
425 00 


105 00 


44 82 


26. 60 

10 00 
2,395 92 
70 00 
86,180 00 
857 50 


40 00 


4 12 

33 84 
190 58 
1,324,844 40 
57,874 05 
744 06 
284 93 
54 24 
940 50 
42,759 16 
13,455 58 


$3,617,636 35} $2,487,912 84 


CR RS eS SS TS A TE a ST ELE ERT Sn 


20 


Brought forward 
Weights and Measures.... 


Wire Department......... 


COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 
Fines, Fees and Costs.... 


House of Correction, 
South Boston: 


Labor, sale of Material,| _ 


OLC Se oc iceleteleiene wade. e 


Machinery and Mate- 
rials 


ols, 016 010 @ 6 BOO 0 060 2 80, 


House of Correction, Deer 
Island: 


Labor, sale of Material, 
BUCS aa ice terse tele ere? 


Pedlers 


eoeceeeeereere ree eenees 


Naturalization 


$e oe ef0 Bid @-» 0 6 Je 


Total amount received and 
paid to City Treasurer 


Receipts in August, 
1903. 


$85,537 46 


592 54 
ee ited OFS spe ts vais anne aise 
11,149 07 
264 69 
20 00 


$462,155 57 


2 060 Sie 0 e018 60.9 6 


11,433 76|—————— 
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Total Receipts for 
seven months ended 
August 31, 1903. 


| 
$3,617,636 35 


2,750 06 
6 50 


78,554 48 


1,290 56 


1,249 50 


1,930 13 
148 00 
6 00 


eee eee emer eee ee 


$2,487,912 84 


3,620,392 91 


83,118 67 


$6,191,484 42. 
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REPORT OF DIRECTOR 


OF THE 


RANDIDGE EXCURSIONS 


FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


City OF BosTON, 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
~ September 9, 1908. 
To the City Council: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Director of the 
Randidge Fund excursions, giving a list of the excursions 
this year, and of the expenditures made from the Randidge 
Fund for that purpose. 

I recommend that the Director’s report be printed as a 


City Document. 
Respectfully, 


* Parrick A. COoLLIns, 
Mayor. 


Ciry oF Boston, 
PENAL INSTITUTIONS DEPARTMENT, 
32 TREMONT STREET, September 9, 1903. 


Hon. Patrick A. CouLuins, Mayor: 


Sir, —I respectfully submit the following report of the 
Randidge excursions, this season, the duty of managing 
which was assigned to this department by your Honor on 
June 8 last. 


hoe 
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The excursions — fifty-four in number—covered the 
period from July 6 to September 5, inclusive, Sundays 
excepted. The number of children enjoying the benefits of 
these outings exceeded 12,000. The unusual number of 
stormy days occurring this season, which, in whole or in 
part, prevented the carrying out of the plans for the chil- 
dren’s pleasure, together with other reasons, caused a reduc- 
tion in the total number of excursionists as compared with 
last year. 

The usual happy results have attended the excursions of 
this year, and no accident has occurred to mar the pleasure 
of the little ones. 

The following table shows the churches and _ societies 
taking part in these excursions and the number of children 
carried each day: 


July 6—St. Joseph’s Sewing School . : ‘ 200 
July 7—St. James’ Church, Harrison avenue J 278 
July 8—Gate of Heaven Church, South Boston . 289 
July 9 — Baker Congregational Church . 238 


July 10—South Congregational Church, Yeoman- 
street School and Miss Cahill’s Char- 


ities. : : en 2605 
July 11— Highland Congr eg vational Church and 

Berkeley Temple . : : 174 
July 13— St. Joseph’s Church, Roxbury ; ; 270 
July 14 — Phillips Church, South Boston ; 249 


July 15 — Temple-street M. E.~Church, St. Johwe ~ 
Episcopal Church, Yeoman-street School 


and Rochester-street Vacation School . 293 
July 16 — All Saints’ Church, Roxbury . : ; 239 
July 17 — Lenox-street Chapel, Central Congrega- 
| tional Church and Parker Memorial : 265 
July 18 — Morgan Chapel ; 208 
July 20 —German Lutheran Chureh and Mar tin. Lu- 

ther Home . ; : : 271 
July 21 —St. Eulalia’s Chureh , : ; : by 
July 22—Children’s House . : : Se a0 
July 23 — House of the Angel Guardian ; 255 


July 24 — Children’s House, Sand Garden School, 
| South Boston, Church of the Redeemer, 


South Boston ; 294. 
July 25—St. Mary’s Church, North End, and | Daly : 

Industrial School : 194 
July 27 — Holy Trinity Church (German) : ; 200 
July 28—Church of the Rosary. : : 254 
July 29 — Ruggles-street Baptist Church . : : 208 


*No excursion on account of rain. 
** Rainy day; small portion of excursion taken. 


RANDIDGE EXCURSIONS. 


July 30 — New England Deaconess’s Association 

July 31 — Boston Baptist Bethel and Jewish Helping 
Hand ‘Temporary Home 

Aug. 1—Every Day Church and Yeoman-street 
Vacation School . : 2 

Aug. 38—St. Stephen’s Church 

Aug. 4—St. Francis’ Home . : 

Aug. 5—Church of the Sacred Heart, North End : 

Aug. 6— Centre-street Baptist Church and Young 
Ladies’ Catholic Club 

Aug. 7—St. Paul’s Baptist Church and Twelfth 
Baptist Church 

Aug. 8 —St. Catherine’s Church, Charlestown 

Aug. 10 — Cathedral Parish 

Aug. 11 —St. Mary’s Catholic Chureh, North End 

Aug. 12 — Meridian-street M. E. Bethel and Charles- 
town Vacation School . : 

Aug. 13 — Home for Destitute Catholic Children, St. 
Vincent’s Orphan Asylum and St. 
Mary’s Infant Asylum . . 

Aug. 14 — Hebrew Children 

Aug. 15 — Shawmut Church, Home for Little “Wan- 
derers, South Boston Vacation School 

Aug. 17— St. Augustine's Church, South Boston 

Aug. 18— St. Joseph’s Church, West End 

Aug. 19 —St. Gregory’s Chureh 

Aug. 20 — Church of the Immaculate Conception 

Aug. 21—St. Augustine’s and St. Martin’s Episco- 
pal Churches : : 

Aug. 22 — St. Monica’s Church, South Boston : ; 

Aug. 24—St. Francis de Sales Church, Charlestown, 

Aug. 25 —St. Vincent’s Church, South Boston 

Aug. 26 — St. Leonard’s Church 

Aug. 27 — Church of Assumption, East Boston 

Aug. 28 — St. Mark’s Congregational Church and 
Revere-street M. E. Church . 

Aug. 29—Salvation Army . 

Aug. 31 — Sisters of St. Francis, Nor th End 

Sept. 1— St. Patrick’s Church ‘ 

Sept. 2— Church of the Holy Redeemer, East Bos- 
Oni % 

Sept. 3— Jewish Federation of Charities 

Sept. 4— Fourth Presbyterian Church, Barhem Me- 
morial Church and Children’s Aid So- 

> -Clety 
Sept. 5— Church of St. “Jobn the Ev angelist . 


Total number of children carried on excursions . 


* No excursion on account of rain. ; 
** Rainy day; small portion of excursion taken. 


12,264 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Debtor. 
To cash paid : 
Foor Subsistence. 


Squire & Co., hams . : . $548 85 
Gillette & Hennig an, bananas and lemons . 397 30 

Oak Grove Creamery Company, ice cream . 318 40 
McLellan & Brigham Co., peanuts. . 272 45 
William S. Hills Co., flour ; ; vy, o1--00 
Boston Ice Company, ice . ; ; yy a RSS 
Gardner Murphy & Co., eggs. 5 = 10-65 

* $1,618 60 


For Permanent Equipment. 


Curtis & Pope Lumber Company, lumber . $15 64 
Dock Square Hardware Company, hardware, 10 11 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., mugs 7 50 
Hinckley Bros. & Co., rope : ; : 5 05 
C. U. Thomas & Co., enamel cloth 3 60 
41 90 
For Administration. 
Stone & Forsyth, paper bags. $535 54 
Hub Engraving Company, 4 eee of George 
L. Randidge . . 8 00 
Postage 2 00 
65 54 
For Games. 
Wright & Ditson, games 4 : . : : 10 80 
$1,734 84 
Balance : : : : : : ; ; 268 46 
$2,003 30 
Creditor. 
By balance from 1902. : : : $3 30 
Interest on fund. ; : : . 2,000 00 * 
—— $2,003 30 


Thanks are due to the Board of Police for their co- 
operation, to the representatives of the press, to the Master 
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and officers of the House of Correction, Deer Island, and to 
the Pauper Institutions Trustees for the use of the picnic 
ground at Long Island. 


Yours respectfully, 


JOHN B. MARTIN, 
Penal Institutions Commissioner and Director of Randidge 
Excurstons. 


In BOARD OF ALDERMEN, 
September 14, 1903. 
Read, ordered to be printed, and sent down. 
JAMES H. DOYLE, 
Chairman. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


REGULATIONS OF 1903, CHAPTER 1, PASSED 
BY THE BOARD OF ALDERMEN, AS REVISED 
AND APPROVED BY THE RAILROAD COM-— 
MISSIONERS. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


In BOARD OF RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS, 
September 9, 1903. 
REGULATION OF SPEED OF CARS UPON STREET RAILWAYS 
. In Boston. 


It appears that, as stated in the communication received 
July 30, 1905, the Board of Aldermen of the City of Boston 
on May 18, 1903, established the following regulations as to 
speed of street cars upon the street railways in said city: 

“No person having the control of the speed of a street 
railway car on the surface of any street, except in spaces 
especially reserved for street railway cars, shall allow such 
car to go at arate of speed faster than ten miles an hour in 
any part of the city included within the following bounds: 
Charles street, Park square, Eliot street, Kneeland street, 
Atlantic avenue, Commercial street, Causeway street and 
Leverett street, including said boundary streets ; nor in any 
part of the City Proper, so called, namely, Wards 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10,11 and 12, lying north of Massachusetts avenue and 
Swett street, at a rate of speed faster than twelve miles an 
hour; nor in any other part of the city ata rate of speed 
faster than fifteen miles an hour; nor in turning a corner in 
any part of the city at a rate of speed faster than four miles 
an hour.” 
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It is Ordered, That the foregoing regulations be revised 
by the addition of the following rules, and that as so revised 
they be hereby approved: 

(1.) In approaching any public or private way intersect- 
ing that in which the railway is located the speed of the car 
must be reduced to such a rate as will make it possible to 
stop it immediately. 

(2.) In rounding curves and in all cases where the view 
of the motorman is obstructed for any reason the speed of 
the car must be reduced to meet the condition of limited 
vision of railway and highway. 

(3.) Before taking any heavy descending grade the 
speed of a car must be so reduced as to test the working 
of the brakes. 7 

(4.) Where the railway lies within a highway and is 
close to a narrow travelled road the speed of the car must be 
reduced to meet this condition whenever such road is in 
rightful use by others. 

(5.) Where the railway occupies a portion of the travelled 
road the absence of any exclusive right of way on the part 
of the car makes it necessary that its speed be from time to 
time so restricted as to permit others to safely exercise their 
common right to a reasonable use of the road. 


Attest: 
(Signed ) CHARLES E. Mann, Clerk. 
A true copy. 
Attest : | 
CHARLES E. MAnn, Clerk. 
Ciry oF Boston, 
OFFICE OF THE Ciry CLERK, 
September 25, 1903. 
A true copy. 
Attest: 


EpWARD J. DoNovAN, City Clerk. 
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CITY COLLECTOR'S 


MONTHLY STATEMENT 


FOR THE MONTH OF 


SEPTEMBER, 1903. 


COLLECTING DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, October 1, 19038. 
Hon. Patrick A. COLLINS, 


Mayor of the City of Boston: 


Sir, — The undersigned presents herewith a statement of the 
receipts in this department, on account of the City of Boston and 
the County of Suffolk, during the month ended September 30, 
1903, and the several accounts to which said receipts have been 
credited. 

Respectfully submitted, 


EpMuND A. MACDONALD, 
City Collector. 
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REVENUE TO BE 
CREDITED TO: 
APPROPRIATIONS. 


Abolishment of 
Orossings 2s sane tote w as 


Bath Department......... 


Cemetery Department: 


Receipts in September, 
1903. 


$5,302 30 
534 00 


Pverpreen -Comepery | okie few cet eas be corse s 6c cngee 


Mt dope Cameteryefecnt vst hs os sae ntsc Patan tsetse oe 


Dorchester North Ceme- 


ATG Le DALbIVON tas ees ecde Frese ob Ue es ty aaa be ne SORE 


Gibson School Fund In- 


Horace Mann School Fund 


ORGY 4 14s Poe Res aR Ne ES De rei TD Ny i or cee ei cee ES 


Bowdoin, Dorchester 
School Fund Income 


George B. Hyde, Bequest. 


‘Soe 9 ¢ ONE C18)e" BOTs » 6.8 '6 2 6 2 8 8 O'R eS ® 


eee weer eee eee eleer eer ener ereereee 


HOw pital 6narbMmenters allie ek seer elweds tole ime ati: 


HMiphwavsa; Making Of io. |e ctedsane vas cater ates tae as 28s 


Sidewalk Assessments, 
LOO Bed NS oye toh So hake 


Interest on Sidewalk 
Assessments 


SS 


$45,265 40 


Total Receipts for . 
eight months ended 
September 30, 1903. 


$25,476 52 
5,205 24 


147 25 
1,436 39 


16 75 


11 75 
1,012 85 


1,327 50 


45 25 


90 00 
40 00 
995 75 
100 00 


151 12 
854 38 


442 34 


1,081 23 
813 31 
1,938 92 
1,535 82 
1,412 26 
499 03 
631 74 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 
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(RT ER AREER TET SE REESE SEE ESF RTE A SEE AT SS A SE SEATS SST 


Brought forward ........ 


Interest on Sewer <As- 
gsessments............. 


Construction of Annabel 


LLB OU Ere Aes RIES Corr Le CORRS Meat oe ee 


Construction of Ather-|- 
ADO, SLL OO Gir aie eres eters hee ee cis et ei ees 


Interest on Construction 


OWATHSTSGON Gs SULeet mali... cme-cclcasleral We detune Oe state? 


Construction of Abbots- 


POLO URAC hee ee elton, ee Oe ed atte cen ae vata 


Interest on Construction 


of Abbotsford Street. .|. ees eee 


Construction of MAn- 
drews Street.......... 


Interest on Construction 
of Andrews Street.... 


Construction of Alexan- 


LOIS LNCS tare ee te aide hate age beara PA roe ae 


Interest on Construction 


GIA XATIG CLOG ULOC Di aeel din siren watery oe | eater care kw aieree ahs 


Construction of Astor 
Streetiee niyo ces 


Interest on Construction 
oL- Astor Stréet....7he- 


Construction of Angell 


Construction of Athel- 


TCM ESTO be aesPtts ee aie kw provacess ean eb fecere elite aia coke 


Construction of Barry 


MiTee tet swe wale cs MW ad PMS. b aseeetenie Blare eres alee hiace 


Interest on Construction 


BE BAEC PEC CO barre ay | os a Pele occa oe bh ale Fw 8 ete ae 


Construction of Burt 


SEEN TRL es Oe cae ea Wacclth Jv wh POR Ew Tie Le Me aeee ORT 


Construction of Brighton 


ARTI TO ORS Ly eT lisks oie oi arierR alow rc ertv oben S58 eae 


Interest on Construction 


of Brighton Avenue. .|......0esceccslaecaes Saas op hs 


Construction of Boston 


BEVORT as ek et eo wtih ia os o% BF: ah Per atnlbetetare “vile asiela oo 


ae = = <<< ——— —— 


Carried forward......... 


Receipts in September, 


Pi peUO: OL ete srarem wie ss us 


608 16 


5 94 


3 91 


99 82 


89 36 


Dig sy et pas yy RM Ache ase ICR toy oie Aone aed (nd DO ae ee 


Total Receipts for 
eight months ended 
September 30, 1903. 


$45,265 40 


3,073 84 


483 09 


108 25 


25 38 


48 40 


24 20 


28 30 


16 33 


878 78 


18 48 


133 48 


119 50 


560 31 


15 00 


486 25 


2 19 


542 72 


3,456 00 


318 30 


1,081 40 


$8,065.20) cin ie a 5rw daray dy» 


$56,685 60 


: 
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Receipts in September, 
1903. 


Brought forward ........ $8,060 20). :.'..: a a ae 


Interest on Construction 
Or SD OSGOMSOELOR Uitte ate oie tea ok oer ea |nike etaa cess sc 


Construction of Bernard 
Stroetissiee we eevee 16 10 


Interest on Construction 
of Bernard Street..... 13 39 


Construction of Belmore 
TT ETTACOR RE ele Fete iolotte crc oom ta lite Roane tas cole 


Interest on Construetion 
OLPBOLIM OLS LOLTACEs cian sit teiecte ee iiie seal slower aes cae 


Oonstruction of Eas 
field Street.......... ‘ 11 92 


Interest on Construction 
of Bloomfield Street.. 6 62 


Construction of Boylston 
StrhSiramt eye eae as oe eee sen wear Cane We cee ee ate (eae 


Interest on Construction 
OP Boy Sten HErGet ic. eo a s'ew vawete fyb es be wee ev eens 


Construction of Brag- 
MOM SOLO OU re eee ee rolls fa elias e ahere wie late! | eteres ela tate fetere Socks 


Interest on Construction 
of Bragdon Street....|...... Sy Core Sea enes 


Construction of Cam- 
bridge Btreets cr sash skeet ae te ee hee one shige 


Interest on Construction 
Of Gambrid Ve Stresulcts core: <eise cain AM tg a ae 


Construction of Canal 
Sireatcc. =. eouk an nents fe bie Wirg ok es oboe ate b.nre Seo 


Interest on Construction 
ofusanal SEAS 6 she eae eS, sta sav peas airh 


Construction of Carding- 
LOMSDSULGOIES » cesiabs Cas le bv cine eos eel cheese eee 


Construction of Chester : 
SEPASE cee oT eat ba bk ite oe eae MITT Re aoe oes ttn 


Interest on Construction 
Of CHeStOR SETAE bore tee os ee ree hs MEEAS Rete 


Construction of Chis- 
MIO BROKE S cee oe ithe athe ce a eS bo waeeroe wae 


Interest on Construction 
of Chiswick Rodd wi..cletes keene). anole us cee aes RE 


Carried forward......++. $8,113 23]........ a . 


Total Receipts for 
eight months ended 
September 30, 1903. 


$56,685 60 


1 50 


1,099 92 


85 17 


254 30 


12 70 


117 05 


65 02 


56 67 


1,116 40 


33 61 


$69,483 39 
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Brought forward ........ 


Construction of Cham- 
blet Street........ aoe 


Interest on Construction 
of Chamblet Street... 


Construction of Charles- 


Receipts in September, 
1903. 


$8,113 23 


100 72 


8 72 


ee eee eeeeneee 


COM WS UPORls Ceo tla ces Poo re cee Seer 


Interest on Construction 
of Charlestown Street 


Construction of Carlos 
LLOR Ur ocrdkae aaa tence 


Interest on Construction 
of Carlos Street........ 


Construction of Carlow 
SLTOGh ences hae ees 


Construction of 


ROVE SS TOe ba nchm cas clan oe ose oo alin Pe orale Boe wits 


Construction of Clinton 


PILLS Uipeses Sm hare Skreet LA eee Od ee Bl eee oe ere es 


Interest on Construction 


BMCTINCONIStESSt sacs. oole cake ce ea ee pl acetates wate etek 


Construction of Callen- 


PTS LEOOUE ite tae te ett eeretr tee Ds [ars aio tre oh aS 


Construction of .Cham- 
berlain Street......... 


Interest on Construction 
of Chamberlain Street 


Oonstruction of Devon 
Street 


Interest on Construction 


Sra wae oR Eh 6.6.0 ¢ OO OC) 6 88 0 676.0: 6 6 06 oa | 0.2\9 610, 0) 6.0 0 6 0 6 © 


ed Ret hap awh Uh aye yee ee hee Mm |e RO A egret ej ha Oe Sn 


Street 


Construction of Edwin 
Street 


re 


Interest on Construction 
of Edwin Street....... 


Construction of Ellet 


Interest on Construction 


ee 


Carried forward......... 


PTUs Lees PARE ots he ous Pea why Sale way Pelee tes 


ee 


Total Receipts for 
eight months ended 
September 30, 1903. 


$69,483 39 


369 11 


57 18 


21,674 00 
14 04 

_ 114 26 
31 15 
142 50 
669 66 
10,029 52 
100 48 
147 96 
278 89 
55 83 
376 72 

4 46 
1,331 19 


303 06 


T 98 


430 71 


3 62 


$105,625 71 
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Total Receipts for 
eight months ended 
September 30, 1903. 


Receipts in September, 


Brought forward........ SOLE OT ares eer teers $105,625 71 


Construction of Esmond 
SirOnti. scoeaee eek oe 122 87 2617 “TT 


Construction of Fowler 
SEL OOG ye ae EL aec ee calaeel te eee oelte. 54 94 


Interest on Construction 
OLUROWALOL ES ULGGuiii cot nites sete cic rals | turtdide cle tele as 23 


Construction of Fairfax 
PETG OT ate eT tte te | ee ay cowl ok 363 12 


Construction of Fair- 
mount Street cH... iss 826 57 2,890 05 


Interest on Construction 
of Fairmount Street... 64 40 235 42 


Construction of Fenelon 
StTeetc, cheer oo ie cats 127 00 248 02 


Interest on Construction 
of Fenelon Street..... 23 00 52 35 


Construction of Forest 
PUSS trees aay ew pas Os ce tee oe ees sie ee 1,520 36 


Interest on Construction 
of0 Poorest atilis Streets AAAS on cae rise cob ee wea 20 36 


Construction of Francis 
SENS OGRE Ree Cee aie eR CT RS tee eT ee aoe 461 25 


Interest on Construction : 
OLAETANCISISENOB Gs aite elie. ethane enh ee ehea aiotaatee 5 38 


Construction of Fuller- 
COD OLE OCb iy pice wee ese 426 40 426 40 


Interest on Construction 
of Fullerton Street.... 236 86 236 86 


Construction of Gaylord 
StreGtsivues see kay aes 6 88 18 06 


Interest on Construction : 
of Gaylord Street..... 6 57 12 78 


Construction of Hancock 
Sitreetcec. ween Urea. 414 24 689 64 


Interest on Construction 
of Hancock Street.... 2 14 2 14 


Construction of Harold 
Andel) eS EE A TAB fp aU Oy ak OE al eS 3% 670 96 


Interest on Construction 
Of Harold-Btreatauncel. i ve VARGA aes 214 81 


mn a i 


Carried forward......... $10,829 80|...........---| ° $116,266 11 
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Total Receipts for 
eight months ended 


Receipts in September, 
a September 30, 1903. 


Brought forward........ DIG, 8Z9* BOW Sk ees ees $116,266 11 


Construction of Homes 
Avenue. BR ANE, eA ere eee a Ste SOE Ie PE eerste 4 185 22 
Construction of Hubbard 
SURG. eee) ety ecb ilte eT cae bce a oe aes we ene etan et 223 09 


Interest on Construction 
OLLI DUA COStresties Pls bo ee yee ee ere ue 50 57 


BUONO Otis. woe Rick Eee mls ben ae eee, WEED eS ee Sli-on 


Interest on Construction 
BEA Str Geb. vise 3 LSU eee tds Feber a ee 62 96 


Construction of Joseph- 
PURER OGE. CIP wet eone [Racin Ur UN ae oa Lad st koe tke eck te 23 85 


Interest on Construction 
QE ROSE D MING OLYetie nile sobs cele eat [eee oe Geary aie - 11 93 


Construction of Leeds 
BEGG Sires hee eb EL TR bee IA 408 27 


Interest on Construction 
GEM CCUS TLE OCs ee cee ere a hare, Sen ee ie Rohe rs 1526 


Construction of Leeds- 
seb KEW oh ashe) hora etee Seer oe (eke A ata Aan UES A Relates os 230 16 


Interest on Construction 
OL CSUR VIL DULCR bel se eae eee Deen ut he ase 24 17 


Construction of Lauriat 
Ft: Bare het ee 172 50 303 83 


Interest on Construction 
of Lauriat Avenue.... 1 44 74 41 


Construction of Leonard 
Bea ae eee ailctah crl aoe a 5s Tine ee HES Oa wes Oe Les 1,525 49 


Interest on Construction 
Gt eONALA OLLOAbs) sist ety a rales piel Tee ela ae te Oe 52 11 


Construction of Leroy. 
Bereta y sour beats Oval te ccna e ee nate: Malye or ave. ae 49 97 


Interest on Construction 
ECCT ES ETOOL Gans ode Ieee Peis Eee Re TAR Dae Kae ictestwet 27 75 


Construction of Lons- 
date Sireet:. 3... ee 192 92 971 73 


Interest on Construction 
of Lonsdale Street.... 68 80 217 72 


Construction of Mellen 
ET OAE cow oer et el 6 76 16 81 


eee OO 


Carried forward......... SIU ATS Babe bees See es $121,044 73 
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Total Receipts for 
eight months ended 
September, 30, 1903. 


Receipts in September, 


Brought forward...... ll 2a eal eho ee eee $121,044 73 
Interest on Construction 

of Mellen Street....... B40 9 34 
Construction of Malvern 

SEL OCUs tape reed Se AM ca hie |e uote eels wah 366 66 
Construction of Mary- 
BRIAN SCT OOM ts amare atte a | tec ae Es vies Se wate’ wale'c'oa sae 450 38 
Interest on Construction 

OR MOLV IAG SEECOUd.s des che 90 dee apne ne iae son Fa ves 48 20 
Construction of Merlin 

SERGGtoe ec Bits Cae hoe ae po aay Aa cee ame ete » 22 48 
Interest on Construction é 

OL NEST brestowiry co cee c eee pete | ohare cen ree 14 99 
Construction of Milk 

PSGr CO teach Sea Pate sate lates.o vicina es au Fi sidemce’s oe Se prove 4,234 11 
Construction of Middle- 

DOT MSELOR bac cal ateolerae kt fave Selede Ss ie Tae he we oe eee aa 122 96 


Construction of Millet 
SiLOOh es sale Seah eel os oo ai ia ete lees Ves hance 183 99 


Intrest on Construction 
Of- Milletz Stree tice. veto tar cee ew cee et oe eerie woe Ota 2 91 
Streetwk Flan e peat eee Chaka tits Coase 550 82 


Interest on Construction 
Of: Morse Streatsesaene leech ee a se oral entice ees oe 92 05 


Construction of Mount- 
ford. Streets oes 27 88 27 88 


Interest on Construction 
of Mountford Street... 13 95 13 95 


Construction of Nightin- 
MALS BUTS Orie a oe veda | «bon anya tab etn ’g oid als be acd’s gees ke ee 388 48 


Construction of New- 
DUET eT Cay a hae cl eN GN i ove aa core eee os Tah g eet oe eae 14 73 


Interest on Construction 
OL RG DLT NER Eb sis GR lars x's since ao 3% cee Lele sok y hes Hepes 7 37 


Construction of New- 
DUTP crbraits atcwceaden |. suv> tes > AeeGot ask aceltseeite 572 81 


Interest on Construction 
OL Ney DUP EGO asidsice's c0'su a/o + och] onus Nilntiaa ee ate 25 59 


Construction of North 
Plat vard.” Atreal -socih bleach sen oo cls eek 0 bien 171 10 


Carried forward......... ibe LL OLY Oli. ec tence Freee’ $128,365 53 


eee eee eS 
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Brought forward........ 


Construction of Oakley 
Street 


26 hee Oe a 0 Da Oe Oe 8 


Interest on Construction 
of Oakley Street...... 


Construction of Oakview 


Receipts in September, 
1903. 


OT simesinaee sates 
40 65 


35 92 


PPAYTACE: tun «eee eee aoe nb. tra REM Le SAO eee ena F 


Interest on Construction 


OLR VIG WE LETT ACs ile cee riieicoasleee ol edie ss 


Construction of Perkins 


SURG Utes Seer she cree aca ere ene ger eae sheet eat 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 401.......... 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No. 401 


Construction of Public 


tye On ears Mes cae a tt aly sls gain viele Pairs eee ore oe 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.402. 


Construction of Public 


PRLIOY NR hOd C5 Sees as eta Rewer Pes OLS a Taha ees oes 


Interest on Construction 
of Publie Alley No.403, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 404......... 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No. 404, 


Construction of Public 


ove reer ee eeeeel eee eee eh ee oeene 


ILO IN AOE hen o's uracy Patmin tidy cree evecell @ afta sched darela ea 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.405, 


Construction of Public 


RUBY Novaiowes. «ses |aus ace yr | ee eee 


Construction of Public 


PVA INGD LOR x adhe Wad’ old aes ie oh siete ls ape cove by ee 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No. 416 


Construction of Public 


pile o'0. 6, 9.8 8 6°O's © 6 iL ® @9 <0 S60 6 5 6 2.0.6 2 


MAO INIYY LS Data's So Pate 6 Le ve x i polk Cpa LE Eee ye ee ws 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No. 417, 


Carried forward........- 


eee eeerr ee reese eleovre eee eeeeeeen 


PAE S56. BD) oo dees Cees « 


Total Receipts for 
eight months ended 
September 30, 1903. 


$128,365 53 


278 51 


112 80 


371 21 


9 98 


748 12 


819 75 


37 36 


17 


$132,176 58 
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Total Receipts for 
eight months ended 


Receipts in September, 
ha September 30, 1903. 


Brought forward........ EL TEOO tole faux kis o ta oped $132,176 58 
Construction of Public 

PA PLOM NEL G eae ameP te hea Baek Se «ohn 1 Sis ace bs ese ote 25 18 
Interest on Construction 

TSE U DIG AO VAN EES shins dais apes’ edie Ch gas ea selves 2 65 
Construction of Public 

Abey WNOM420) estes st. 19 19 
Interest on Construction 

of Public Alley No. 420, 19 19 
Construction of Public 

Alley No. 424.......... 25 34| ° 1,117 80 
Interest on Construction 

of Public Alley No.424, 22 33 
Construction of Public 

Alley No. 426.......... 29 29 1,223 95 
Construction of Public 

Alley No. 427.......... 36 89 647 04 
Interest on Construction 

GIFU ILC ON LAAN eal hse tore sls a oe baieie yk = cade ols 6 02 

g 

Construction of Public 

Alley No. 428.......... 29 52 910 13 
Construction of Public 

Alley No}429. 02. cA 83 82 1,076 68 
Interest on Construction 

of Public Alley No. 429, 25 35 
Construction of Public 

Alay Nora sak comes isa renee ss Riek) SMW te ing A 56 61 
Interest on Construction 

OC PapLIC AUS YING 1450.) eons coeNa ban Leics ns ooh ee eon 81 
Construction of Public 

POTN OAL Fae giks bodies a site cane’ [Seek eevee ss om 3 32 
Interest on Construction 

OP TUDE DAG Y NOSSS ies alas, seca 70, Cure belo vitid obtain es os 3 48 
Construction of Public 

PRESS OSE 18 Mh seve NEL ocean cta.hd Go 3b Tulare vara te ate 16 64 
Construction of Public 

Alley No. 434..... chara t Wald tha lee ea Un Ears teh EAE 115 14 


Construction of Public 
ATMS W INDY 200. crea eee GS aes sa akiae eee ames 85 76 


SSS ee 


Carried forward.......6 $11,662 03)........- 5 abit $137,462 85 


Ty Dawg «is 
= vt ' 
2 
3 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. ‘| 


Total Receipts for 
eight months ended 
September 30, 1903. 


Receipts in September, 


Brought forward........ SIT GOP-O8la is nce heen ee $137,462 85 


Interest on Construction . 
OIE WOUC BLO VN 04.50, } sachs % sauces mak cubated sale suas 33 


Construction of Public 
PUB Ye NIE SOU racy sce see 1N sou tials maken Clee enh amon oF 61 40 


Interest on Construction 
PEPUOLC ALGVING AaGy los ors ct tees se [Gees Geass rue oe 30 


Construction of Public 
PULA YEIN Gs SOR Ons rs oer <Neay eae ete oe hints Va eee: 3 64 


Interest on Construction 
on Public Adley N 0.437, (tee oie tieoe ss SR IS 8 ah gh i aes 3 80 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 438.......... 63 80 1,315 36} 


Interest on Construction 
OU PUD Mey NOOO, Mecca et senate Ae Se ae ee ee 17 


Construction of Public 
ALOR IN Die ROD ba Suisse ta chiens cee pene eee eh « oan ee 119 97 


Interest on Construction 
BLENDS ALICY INO Soo pial -vpk hls volele eh aheltie » cinkayear’ 5.0% 6 49 


Construction of Public 
META NANT at ice he ted BPE cae doe» diay bare tte tee tee coe, 08 31 10 


Interest on Construction 
EELS LLYN ASU, Ga ax Si aewtete in apna [ahece es eh avatg 6,4 ot 97 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 442......... 30 92 230° ok 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.442, 1 20 2 25 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 443......... 43 61 975 14 


Construction of Public 
rT EAL CY ROSE) ker CMe ea ST aes Sarge te 204 06 


Interest on Construction 7 
OEP UDUC AUGVINO.JULs i seu s ret emas sald ortin etn a o's Sanh 36 36 


Construction of Public 
peliay NOP TGS. Ss x0. Us 20 68 793 19 


Construction of Public}. 
MUR OGIO LID Feri yes DeLee Gs tee oo bbe cies Berg texan me 24 58 


Interest on Construction 
GLE AOLGATIOV NOLQ0O Hs cocci.) ook ERRDR Oe ee eer es 25 


Construction of Public 
Mlidgy NOs 200T sees d oe ek c ph es PERAK Rae eats. aa 3 55 


Carried forward......+... $11,822 24). cc. cee eee $141,278 97 
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Total Receipts for 
eight months ended 


Receipts in September, 
ik September 30, 1903. 


Brought forward ...... a3 BLL 822224) hos eee shee we $141,278 97 


Interest on Construction 
OL blic Auley Now0Ol fea. Fics dey sere 64 eae os 1 97 


Construction of Rock- 
ford Street.........60. 71241 456 54 


Interest on Construction 
of Rockford Street.... 60 2 99 


Construction of Rosseter 
Street. cen SK send kee 17 59 117 36 


Interest on Construction 
of Rosseter Street..... 15 46 87 91 


Construction of Stratford 
ETB GG a ciatetees cee eke creer cee ot adele al ove oa mi Sak vakcvardnenets See eee 170 69 


Interest on Construction 
DI SSbEB LOC Pe LPORt. cid [abn eck cer aaidels a vem ae be bax ee 3 55 


Construction of Storer 
SUreebasv eter ees 180 96 344 96 


Interest on Construction 
of Storer Street....... Se A Uae 12 68 


Coustruction of Shafter 
SLTOOH ay ascends ee coven 92 14 957 44 


Interest on Construction 
of Shafter Street...... 2 70 11 30 


Construction of Shepton 
BSL Obe icin eerie C1 eke ee ure a nian Peigat'y di a teketee 662 46 


Construction of Shirley 
Str 60 soa. ap ohn seinen s MAaatt es oeeGu eh KY Poe ee eee. 202 50 


Interest on Construction 
OfShirley/ PrreeescCuel, hans sks ukideee sah ca kage 5 00 


Construction of St. Al- 
BHOVSUB SLFOGh.cs «<ens hoveeacae arte aah amastten ee wey : 170 50 


Interest on Construction 
DE BLA TDUOUSES § CFOS: NG yy cr ee adie sts eh eicus ge Fa 17 97 


Construction of St. 
Stephen “MivoStws css <iseoes cae Nes aaisl’. cas eardsaee ee 230 82 


Construction of Tremont 
BETORG xe ius ere ec as Cope ca calignty gaateticn.s 2,336 11 


Interest on Construction 
OL LremonTretreausncaciee swith ccceik teen eee 75 


Construction of Thane 
BLV¥OOG ait craks Aah etna blade aie bis tele ote ee eee 64 18 


Carried forward. ........+ $12,213 54|........ tears 3 $147,136 65 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Receipts in September, 
1903. 


Total Receipts for 
eight months ended 


September 30, 1903. 


Brought forward......... PEZioLO Os eta aeae chess $147,136 65 


Interest on Construction 
DIF L HAN CUS tLO Sb cage sola | ohce ete eco oe ere ort 1 60 


Construction of Temple- 
COTS GLO GU crane ke Co tide thd eae. a a eee eects. 1,039 11 


Interest on Construction 


DLUECINPIGLON SSTEOL.i (ass so pos oe a feaie ence res ox 1 69 


Construction of Tona- 
wanda Street.......... 67 13 542 43 


Interest on Construction 
of Tonawanda Street, 41 31 223 82 


Construction of Turner 
EOE Bee oe Aa eo eae cher chcre (eee teikebe SEE De 104 33 


Construction of Van - 
ibid cto eiclnn 1 eA ahaa Ith ae deacon een Nain i) Gre, oiannrad ee: hakeke 87 90 


Interest on Construction 
Orsay Git vy ii le mer eet sts ae ece ros a labs Oban hee 2 10 


Construction of Waldeck 
SEL OGL et eee ee eee mettle ch cake hae Mun 109 74 


Construction of Wolcott 
Strectectesn sneer ee 13 00 440 46 


Interest on Construction 
of Wolcott Street..... 7 23 101 16 


Construction of Warner 
UDI bate, Cee iver a ett he eke Mind aide ib tee 63 63 


Interest on Construction 
OT NVVATHOECOLTOOD s cote Par hie ake OF CAM eee cures 2 40 


Construction of Water- 
TOWeSUTOOb. car ee at 16 61 54 54 


Interest on Construction 
of Waterlow Street... 14 61 39 26 


Construction of Wood- 
FON a CLD TCA Te PRONE Oe aA as oe ee eile dl ir dar baea gi ae aetna 93 94 


Construction of Wood- 
AAU eT IE LEE Ae oy hee Pe Soo Paden 2 BHR e Loe Sten 72 05 


Interest on Construction 
BIA DOA LAW TY etTOOtecl id fos Poco dee ee eon 75 18 


Construction of Words- 
worth Streets... . i. 160 00 280 00 


Interest on Construction 
of Wordsworth Street, 1 00 1 45 


Carried forward........- B10 BOA AR ete ve ce: $150,473 44 
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Receipts in September, | Total Receipts for, 
September 30, 1903. 
Brought forward........ LD DOL AD) sc ca obs wis. dieinin ts $150,473 44 
Library Department......)e. cece cece ceed ene eee e ee eeeee 100 00 
Library Department Trust 
PTGS SLMOGIIG eee he ears Ae Aie esd ks Gin s beee 8s 20's 5,942 50) 
Park Department......... 614 19 997 44 
Phillips Street Fund In- 
OTE eck Ue reer ee se eT ross stra eee ellie bo etree, #]ei8 a Se 600 00 
Police Charitable Fund 
aT Oe rs Fae ee ad oR UST oes Pak cde wa oe, we 4,174 00 
Printing Department: | 
Printing, OtG se Gaiionwse'sp 10,398 52 111,004 92 
Police Department........ 2,761 20 3,865 68 
Public, Celebrations, 22. ox S| eines cw ce el oe ee recess sewn 269 77 
Randidge Trust Fund In- 
PRIMI S eter ae tonics Fo helen Sets Sa Bh ee Tah GER ws ies 1,000 00 
Street Department: 
Paving Division: 
Sale of material, etc... 245 62 973 73 
Street Improvements,|.....-sceeeeeeleceeeeeeeeeees 5,968 15 
Highways, Making of,|......+-+sseselescenceeeevees 1,525 O07 
Sewer Division: 
TAO Lea ae EL eer aie TRS oie mid ae Beate d ase 227 56 
Sanitary Division ......Jeccsesie ence eefeececesesceess 3,875 00 
Maser a PNG tons Pe ooo Waa ees we oe eR mem ee are 1,672 44 
Cochituate Water Works: ; 
Water Rates, 1903...... 8,719 47 1,642,720 34 
$f Hy TOO or hate 28 50 18,985 70 
oa Mf 1908 ok mts 40 85 196 85 
SD ssi re 14 00 23 80 
Off and On for non-pay’t, 48 00 1,412 00 
WOR. Va sie ie ee ee ons 23 75 1,564 05 
Miscellaneous: 
Off and On for repairs, 145 00 1,087 00 
Carried forward. Rees "$35,573 63 meee peda hurts ~ $1,958,659 44 jn hike ina Ca eee 


Receipts in September, 
1903. 


Brought forward........ SSG OTSc OB tis ew eitace cs 
TOK = 2 S18 Saren'hs he ws 146 90 
Material, ete... oa... 1 65 
Service pipes and re- 
DALES oes Fete 8a os 2,197 43 
BSOREMCOL ELOTHG File ee Tatts cores canes Pireaey Cana s tibte ond 
Elevator and stand- 
CUE Sa ese 325 38 


ee eee earner el roe ee reese eeer eto ere eee et tenes 


PETER TOS Ges Seestteen eVect a Mea a PENS Rsk hegre eee ns 


Difference in main 


Use of West Roxbury 


oe 6: 2 brawas 6 og e © 5 eyayf oes 00. 8 6 8 «0 6.6 0°81 60.6 © oe nia 0b & €'0 8 


PUMPING OUAGLON), vol eet: cache ys swe buen to meneke os 


Rebate 


{aaa aS ¢ 0,08) Che 6 20) b |S OOO ae 6 ‘ee Oe 6 OOF Oe et Om WB UL wl eo a cline 


SONG OLS GUS OS bieraee Totnes Ri ard & cttate Beattie ee] pultcrelahcttte tiuee ons 


Schoolhouse Department: 


Land and buildings for 
schools 


Edgestones........ ME Sen 


Sale of Old Ho. Correction, 


SINKING-FUNDS. 
Betterment: 
Parkway, West Roxbury 
South Union Station.... 
Interest on do.......... 


Blue Hill and other ave- 
nues, Columbus 


oS 60s » Wik. e- ee Woe 6 6)e 1 © we 0d. 668) 908 oie af brallene © © O16 5 gf oe v's 


801 50 


& 8 he 0 80.8) Oe w pe 8h Ce Oe 8 Oe 6 we ee 


4,959 32 


eee eee emer ere eleeeoet eee oe vane 


S Pia 6 Vm se 076 8 665 1 UO 0.8 0 0.0 6.0.8.0 Be § 


AMT ATINO le iin eee fot cab ee Tae poe ees 


Interest on do 


Carried forward 


ic we ee ee eee Re a er ee ew ce i aa a ye Ye Ge me 


$12,100 09) $43,204 21 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


15 


Total Receipts for 
eight months ended 
September 30, 1903. 


$1,958,659 44 
4,322 18 
6,628 09 


8,991 56 
156 00 


2,246 08 


1,250 00 
100,767 70 


$38,244 89) -———-——_-——. 


$21,105 05 
11,011 81 
80,000 00 


$1 00 
164,305 27 
13 76 


9,549 62 
161 78 


Cee er ree eens ane 


$2,084,961 82 


112,116 86 


——————<—_$ ———— | 


$174,031 43) $2,197,078 68 
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Receipts in September, 
1903. 


Brought forward........ $12,100 00 
Huntington Avenue.... 123 88 
Interest on do........... 62 
Street Department: 
Cambridge Bridge, 
BAG) a Re ak OC 300 00 
Sewerage Works: 
1903-1904. .....0s00e ee 1,041 49 
1902-—-lO03 fics date ees 348 88 
1001-1902. 5 0. ewes 115 55 
LOOOSTOOL vitee's oo ies es ee 572 33 
1899-1900 .............. 467 89 
Interest on Sewerage 
PRVIGEM Siow Sate wtalee sree a hase 541 93 
Sewers, Blue Hill and 
other avenues ........ 39 54 
Interest on Sewers, Blue 
Hilland other avenues 21 97 
Sewers between Roslin- 
dale and West Rox- 
DUTP Von te oat ae niche ences oe 105 98 
Sewers, Ward 28........ 43 03 
Interest on Sewers, 
WAP Ges es es cea 25 10 
PUDHS. Lands. cote Be cles ty Koa es ee cer heey caters 
Banid Transit. A lteratious,|: in. pcre. s e- |v epee ee aes ace’ 
School-house Department: 
Land and Buildings for 
BUHOGIS 62h seas cox wae liaiene ue tab es tele e Ne spare am 
County of Suffolk: 
Sale of Old House of 
COPrettiOt hu mea cates «sins Po cte era vie 5 inte bade gha.oen ace eas 
SPECIAL FUNDS. 
Evergreen CemeteryTrust 
Wundast 3 phincsay sees $80 00 
Carried forward.....s.ee. $80 00 


$59,052 40 


Total Receipts for 
eight months ending 
September 30, 1903. 


$43,204 21| $174,031 43) $2,197,078 68 
3,548 79 


62 


2,100 00 


9,422 20 
7,562 32 
4,408 61 
6,775 84 
3,088 67 


4,763 61 
253 61 
141 97 
105 98 

64 48 


“87 45 
109 00 
5,928 94 


513 09 


125,130 95 


15,848 19)-—— 347,987 56 


$690 00 


$690 00) $2,545,066 24 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Brought forward......... $80 00 $59,052 40 
Mt. Hope Cemetery Trust 

cr b ets ae gear ear a eee 198 00 
Dorchester No. Cemetery 

PUNE MN Sia coe he PA bn Cate we be ears ohh aes 
Duplicate and Over-pay- 

THOUGH Ye > otsty nee shee eae ee 172 06 
Sales of School Property.. 13,476 90 
GENERAL REVENUE. 

Auditing Department.....)......... cee efeec ee cee eee es 
Bath-house, North End....|........ Soon One 
Boston Pneumatic Tran- 

BUOY eee Seta cin oat Stew eae © ase! Liseanes ce RUNS Phceinyl ears, o) Bee 
Briain epartment secs |s cs sake ok Feit eco e mon ae 
Cemetery Department: 

Evergreen Cemetery.... $461 00 

Mt. Hope Cemetery.... 1,590 90 

Bennington-street Cem- 

GOES yiats ah lotic Odie Mess 35 00 

Dorchester North Cem- : 

BOE. cies tenn paces ee 5 00 
Dorchester South Cem- 
BLOLY coe oc sp ones ee 5 00 

Granary Cemetery...... 9 00 

Westerly Cometery..c-.|....ccsccceeeeleccesneeecrees 

Phipps-street*Cometery,| 2.6.6. tsecsee [sees ee ew tes ae 

Central Cemetery....... 5 00 
City Clerk Department... 477 75 
Collecting Department, 

fees and charges....... 1,542 70 
Election Department.....J.cccceseeeeeeeler eee neeeeeens 
Fire Department: 

Miscellaneous .......... 301 43 

BANG Aes cake fo Ar a3 | hie op epee Pee eRe po ae t o's 2 oan 

Carried forward.......| $4,432 78| $72,979 36 


Receipts in September, | 
1903. 


i 


Total Receipts for 
eight months ended 
September 30, 1903. 


$690 00 


1,360 00 


127 00 


172 06 
13,476 90 


— 193920) 90 ee 


$6 75 
244 98 


18 47 
597 87 


2,009 40 
12,443 45 


251 00 


169 35 


43 00 
14 00 
15 00 
27 00 
5 00 
2,959 60 


8,569 10 


65 41 


1,410 23 
28 00 


$2,545,066 24 


15,825 96 


$28,877 61) $2,560,892 20 


LT 
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Receipts in September, 


City DocuMENT No.: 114. 


Total Receipts for 
eight months ended 
September 30, 1903. 


Brought forward...... 
THayt-Stales ss. tyes cas's 
Health Department....... 


Inspection of Milk and 
WiInSPar. Vice eres gt 


Quarantine’. iviwaa say. ss 
Hospital Department..... 


Children’s Institutions De- 
partment: 


Parental School..... ae 


Placing Out and Office 
Department 


eee eee eeece 


House of Reformation... 


Insane Hospital Depart- 
ment: 


’ Boston Insane Hospital, 


Pauper Institutions De- 
partment: 


Boston Almshouse and 
Hospital. soins eas 


Almshouse,Charlestown 


Lamp Department: 


Library Department...... 
Liquor Licenses........ le 
Market Department...... 
Overseeing of the Poor.... 
Park Department: 

Miscellaneous........... 
Public Buildings: 


Miscellaneous........... 


$4,432 78 


SW ee 8.610 6-8 © 1S VO) © 6 6 B16 esp 6 0 2 O18 9 5 


eee eee ee eee ee eleer eee ee eer er ne 


2,792 47 


' 137 67 


ee 


1,672 25 


67 97 


a @58. t+ Eo oa) 4 ses £8) oe 56 9 ele ae 2 5580 8 


75 00 
310 08 
3,103 22 
21 51 
1,487 19 


3 60 


«np nb 6 'e.20 0 2 ¢ 0 6's e.0 8.0/8 € O'R 2 6 Ole BR 


$15,237 20 


$72,979 36 


$28,877 61 
16 00 
460 52 


472 00 
3,596 68 
42,059 96 


932 28 


13 13 
1,745 35 


14,764 05 


1,509 42 


2,606 35 
117 43 


675 00 
3,004 87 
1,422,027 91 
169 56 
12,395 69 


469 22 
T72 72 


155 40 
936 00 


$2 560,892 20 


$72,979 36) $1,537,777 15) $2,560,892 20 


—_— 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Receipts in September, 
1903. 


Brought forward...... $15,237 20 
POGIOPN tu dhs. vi el ects es. 25 00 
Police Department........ 4,185 00 
Pesiniry UW Eparomen b. fon fee's sv va 5 ks [Pelee ele et bee 8's 
PLO DGB aie alin h.s ocd Koons ate 650 00 
School Instructors: 
PC MVUMOT cttaktes ve sies Die He Leet he GRAAF eles Pelee eae ete as 
See GAL: MULES <enietvre cuits bert aso Med ener at 
Dog Licenses... 5.55.55 929 40 


Income from Smith 


EDT) Cl Sas rete ee Sooke a SRE Secs aa prereiauore al eae» tape aie, cate tak 


Fund 
School Committee: 


Supplies and Incidentals 


NONOOL-NOUSES Sais virile eel cami atalondie'e he 


School-house Depart- 


Sale of land, Deer Island, 


GIG OL DILY EITOPOLbY ss vtec doe nee ecto 


Street Department: 
Bridge Division......... 


Cambridge Bridges Di- 
PIBLOW os bs wee moe ire 


Ferry Division, Tolls, 
DLC weihee eons elec ss 


Paving Division: 
Assessments.......... 
Sale of Manure....... 


Interest on Paving Di- 
WIBLOD soci 2G oes He Hoe 


Sanitary Division....... 


Fort Hill Wharf, Rents, 


Carried forward......- 


© MBP ee. 8, C18. e Cue. wise 8's Lis oe 66.7 Be 6 Oe 8 6 Ow 6. @ 6 bo OO ee eter a 6 


Ss 0 eee G0 00 BO Oe Sha 6 0 6 6 On 6 oe 6 0 8 


6 0.0) 0.018 6 tae OA 8.8 


eee eee ere eee 


se de M2 e808 6,0 e ‘6 


© 0 ema © © 66,8 6 ¥ 8 


1a, Be. 6 68.0 6 OE. we 6H e's 6 0. Bre 8 ene © 6 lere 


Be, © 6 STA Olde SUS. Sele t s 6 0 0,0. 8 8 S/a%e ele #5 


15,196 00 
334 83 


eeoeeeseere reel e sere eeeteseese 


$38,206 00 


$72,979 36 


$2,124,927 05 


19 


Total Receipts for 


eight months ended 


September 30, 1903. 


$72,979 36] $1,537,777 15 


1,675 00 
19,944 02 
265 75 
61,890 00 


2,858 95 
7,510 17 
21,949 60 


162 00 


106 00 


2,082 36 


175 00 


166 00 
180,969 25 
150,000 00 


16,072 45 
16 50 


183 86 
2,439 29 
455 00 


$2,560,892 20 


$2,560,892 20 
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Total Receipts for 
eight months ended 
September 30, 1903. 


Receipts in September, 
€ 


$72,979 36] $2,124,927 05) $2,560,892 20 


Brought forward...... $38,206 00 

Hecht’s Wharf, Rents, 15 00 120 00 
Sewer Division: 

PBAR BS IILGRIUS eee eis S| are AEM on Fis hed hak yo ERS 44 82 

Interest on Sewer As- 

SUS a Clitia wht eee Lek eh ee bad soca eile has 38 26 60 
MBWUre rows sox aes watered : TEM sha hie Eph tin koGihe-s 10 00 
Entrance fees......... 260 52 2,656 44 
ROWSE ease certs ee tote an atlas Lasicuen CON lank 70 00 
TMNOGLOVEC BOW Ore Os  colsvitss ria poll oo «40% Seren oe me 86,180 00 

Street Cleaning Division 32 50 | 890 00 
Street Watering Divis- 
ROT ee eR ae er se |. (oe Nar te ees Levys eke ees ees 40 00 
Street Watering Tax, 
PIM) ie «to Pree CU Srkce oil ba alee tees Oa le eM a lee ge eee ies 412 
ASOD) Te b onset eee Dara al rae. sete te ent Saad ne armenia « 33 84 
TAax68, 1900s5 ace eee ec chet 13,702 44 13,893 02 
Taxes, 1902.7 Sirs ts pan nee 5 127,682 00 1,452,526 40 x 
Taxes 1901 essa ue aes 16,549 33 74,423 38 
Taxes A1900;c2 en eee 8 00 752 06 
Taxes, 1899:c5.7 ee coi 4 00 288 93 
AE OR SLO OSes i ahtnn nie ext toes Coa a he once Be hack ace cae 54 24 
SK GS-1 BOT... ay Mie he atc ote hk eee eet hoes lee Oot eaters 940 50 
Interest on Taxes........ 8,308 83 51,067 99 
Dorboratiou Lax nse eat eee ae 13,455 58 
Weights and Measures.... 352 21 3,102 27 
Wy IFS VLIODALtMIDI ies dia TK Rl saa een eo oy LPO P RE Ts we hele 6 50 
———_-—_— 205,120 83)—-——. ———-|_ 8, 825,513 74 
COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 


Fines, Fees and Costs.... $8,614 13 $87,168 61 
House of Correction, 


South Boston: 


Labor, sale of Material, 
BO Dak ccs worth eee 1,285 11 2,535 67 


Carried forward......... 


$9,899 24| $278,100 19 


$89,704 28) $6,386,405 94 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. Aly 


Receipts in September, 
1903. 


Total Receipts for 
eight months ended 
September 30, 1903. 


Brought forward........ $9,899 24 $278,100 19 $89,704 28} $6,386,405 94 
Machinery and Mate- 
RATA E a oS x aaa ek re. Dhootons. «ou Peete Eee tie dics) ne 1,249 50 
House of Correction, Deer 
Island: 
Labor, sale of Material, 
SR Sc Ge ee 684 55 2,614 68 
POMAA BNI Scrat as Casi ale AEs 12 00 160 00 
Naturalization; .. .....6.: 4 00 10 00 
So eso tn 10,599 -79| 93,778 46 


Total amount received and 


paid to-City: Treasurer .)|.. «cas525 0 $288,699 98 


seoeoee ere eeeseve 


$6,480,184 40 


¥ | [Document 115—1903.] 


1880. pS 
Lng po 


MONTHLY STATEMENT 


OF THE 


OED Y seb nea Ss CER : 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, October 1, 19038. 


Hon. Patrick A. COLLINS, 
Mayor of the City of Boston: 

Sir, — The undersigned herewith presents a statement of the 
receipts and payments of the City of Boston and County of Suf- 
folk for the month of September, 1903, and for eight months of the 
financial year 1903-1904, also of the balance of money remaining 
in the Treasury, September 30, 1908, and where deposited. 


Respectfully submitted, 


GEORGE U. CROCKER, 
(ity Treasurer. 
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On account of the City of Bos- 
ton: 


CHYPOGUOOHOTSoxt'as fee wate las Sey ass Hees: 


CiTy LOANS: 
Bath Department: 
Bath-house, Cabot street, 34% 


Bath-house, K street (wom- 


RECEIPTS. 


Receipts in September, 
1903. 


Total Receipts for eight 
months of the Financial 


Year 1903-1904. 


Crve de (as 6 oe bes | sc o tee ees ee 6 Sere 


BIS) BUG OM, Shs ce eed iy oko eases nice a canto cal ace ake 


Bath-house, Dewey beach, 


CHAVIS BLO WE, 8 parked See fee wes wt bt CECB ee ea om oe als, oe Be 


Bath-house, North End, 33%. 


ay 


CAMOTinge: Bride, SEO. «merce seis swale «bare aie] Fn Rave seen ee 


Cemetery Department: 


Mt. Hope Cemetery, grading 


ANG TiN OSE pics ciaapheis cue| cloaked ace eh a 


Mount Hope Cemetery, addi- 
tional land and improye- 


66-0 06.66 6 “e's ©. e7n,6:6 


NOMS BE ieu castes to oe te ond ea nel een ea lass pecs RA Te 


Mount Hope Cemetery, de- 

Veloping sand [3k esa estorees | aie we a cn al ns we ade ot ae ee 
Evergreen Cemetery and : 

other grounds, improve- 

MMOS IN Shp. sare sete e ae Oe eee vtemls eee ere se ed biecele He, oil eine ee 


Children’s Institutions Depart- 
partment: 


Parental School: 


Furnishing three new cot- 


TALON, BAUD Wecasien ove a! ges. Rr | Ee gee cate cles teins Re eae es 
TULOCLEIC DIAN 6 OH ys cites oie eel ites & ack orate eee | ea eee Bi oeonk ante 


Pauper Institutions 
ment: 


Depart- 


Mortuary and_= receiving. 


POOM ; ONS SAT SAG Coxe eros ss skp roshs ela esa ore ae conn 
IMO-TM LOTICATLIC, Biss v- wigte: | se rah ngs bata [ole «ec he ie ee 


Ice-house, Long Island, 3}%. 


Extension for electric plant, 


i 


Lip n SpA eater aeie be bass bestelg else ote an ix [od eae aan eee ae 


Coal-pocket and strengthen- 
ing wharf, easterly side of 


Kon re rsland Apert cela nt wae ose had olat ls aa eta ds eee 


COs 21d “fOr WAT. conan tag lean su tas oe OR 


$271,922 75 


BYE GMI ss nes Sie sc 


$100,000 00 


2,000 00 


4,000 00 
50,000 00 
200,000 00 


2,500 00 


30,000 00 


5,000 00 


10,000 00 


10,000 00 
15,000 00 


10,000 00 
4,500 00 
2,000 00 


3,000 00 


10,000 00 


$458,000 00 


$6,140,766 05 


a 


$6,140,766 05 


RECEIPTS. — Continued. 


Brought forward... 0.60.2. |occeesivecseees 


Penal Institutions Depart- 
ment: 


Wharf, Deer Island, recon- 


BSTUCELON O0, DAI Gs ore Sea ciew, ere ely [-argho: spoken VW Bio ve, wv jcroys 


New House of Correction, 


Receipts in September, 
1903. 


$271,922 75 


ee ee a) 


Beas RL, ode hae hopes, a a ce eee cee 


Insane Hospital Department: 


Land and buildings, Boston 


ANSRUS LEOBPitAl eos Geraue te lasses swe ce PAT aS cebstas ool Ronee 


IPR WAYS; WON KINE Of, BAG iyo in| 2 a sint eee s i od Rap rinw eekinere ead 


Hospital Department: 


Furnishing three new build- 


tnea> City- Mogapitals 819.2, lock ree. Vn scte leege cnr ite. cau 


New ward for isolated pa- 


hents-completion Of 4k | areata tne be] Soak os =e lek pan wie em 


Surgical Out-Patient Depart- 
ment building, completion 


MS eign Ee OE Rae TY a iG ne Ny a Da ark 


Health Department: 


Gallop’s Island, new wharf 


and coal-pocket, 3}%...... VASE Site ovine a EMO ences : 


Park Department: 


Ashmont playground, grad- 
ing and gymnastic appara- 


no NG RR eo Ae a a a ce OR ee Ee le ln ee RP 


Castle Island, sanitary, 3}%..|.... 


Charlestown playground, 
gymnastic apparatus, shel- 
ter and sanitary, 33%....... 


Columbus-avenue play- 
ground, sanitary, 33%...... 


Dorchester park, open-air 
gymnasium, 33%..........6- 


First-street playground, 
house and gymnastic appa- 
PALUA, G40 tin Ride nse aeons 


Mystic playground, gymnas- 
tic apparatus, 34%.......... 


Neponset playground, sani- 


ee ees ee er cee eens 


Pee ee ee ee 


ee 


ee 


ee 


ED Gs Bvt) oc ais? 2 / eB ae ae end Cart Aer ee ee 


Public Parks and construc- 


MNO DRO ie eee ea ate « eplce aictle wah Se Doe ices pe 


Strandway, for purchase of 
land and construction of, 


“SF ad tape NNR MR. ALE ae diaphy = Rae Re GEN 


$271,922 75 


TREASURER’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Total Receipts for eight 
months of the Financial 


Year 1903-1904, 


$458,000 00 


7,000 00 


150,000 00 


232,500 00 
500,000 00 


35,500 00 
4,000 00 


4,200 00 


10,000 00 


4,000 00 
3,000 00 
7,500 00 

10,000 00 


2,000 00 


6,000 00 
2,500 00 
5,000 00 


100,000 00 


100,000 00 


$1,644,200 00 


$6,140,766 05 


$6,140,766 05 
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RECEIPTS. — Continued. 


Total Receipts for eight 
months of the Financial 
Year 1903-1904. 


Receipts in September, 
: 1903. 
BP OR GIT OT WATE Ce toi oes Aa eps 350 hee a $271,922 75 $1,644,200 00 $6,140,766 05 


Wood Island park, sanitary 
BN GuBHOICEE Oa awn cise cee lal Stages, atic 2 tie Oise cic deediciehd sree tees 3 10,000 00 


Public Buildings Department: 


Curtis Hall, reconstruction, 2 
SEU ss Wigs his cesgs chwent'e Rice ian aback bake eee tok sts 6,000 00 


Faneuil Hall Market, sani- r 
tary station and installation : 
OMCIECLPICG LIDIA ah Same tose lines Amie ares Meee dS pera oie « tae es. 2 10,000 00 


Faneuil Hall Market, new 
POOL ON (aitieurnes Sn neu eae MIN she oheis Ceres Sligo es ethos wincs-tie 4,000 00 


New building in place of old 
Town Hall, Dorchester, 
BAO Sie bia Sa te ONE ain Sh etn OLED ae se ee gisin dies [at apace yo dials peaks 35,000 00 


Lancers’ Armory, Bulfinch 
street, new plumbing, new 
roof, painting, installing 
electric lights, and general 
permanent improvements, 
NG A eee BA ADCS AN Mae) bana eal ARE We) Fe Peer EE Ag fo 10,000 00 


Municipal Building,Upham’s 
Corner, Completion iol, SEG AY -2 wan’ She oe nage |e ats PER bn ow ee 30,000 00} ’ 


Tower and bell on buildin 
corner of Bunker Hill an 
Lexington streets, Ward 3, 
SAO a cet oT mean OE ate MeN tole semana eens OR eee Tastee Be 1,000 00 


Public Grounds Department: 


Thomas Park, grading and 
LM PLO VOM TO lg chd ose tae eile eG lalee © Merce Git amie ana Hic eR ok, mogee 5,000 00 


Ravid Transit, East Boston 
TANTO Sh Yo Sas Se tect ot ous tas Se Laie Lewereae Fc germ embeg ea aeane: teat oe lee 1,300,000 00 


Street Department: 


Yard for Street Cleaning | 
Division; VW. eatin GBA ocr clssreine + Ae ule  ey waa Osiaia Meio ae 5,000 00 


Office for Street Cleaning 

Division; Charlestown, 8$9;1 - 2. zene Oa8 ov va] a0 spas chaise 3,000 00 
Freeport street retaining wall, 

TNL 2 Pe eee FE Pe, BPS HEE PR AG oe etd ae ae 000 00 
BEWEFATE WOLKE ON Tos: a'.n ros. Leclaawat sae ee ef wena eg aaa Sima 1,000,000 00 


epee ea mee torre 4,068,200 00 
Temporary Loan: 


Anticipation of taxes, 4%. 06)... cece eeee cues 2-000, 000 O0ia ys watca td «wats eee 5,000,000 00 
Board of Commission of Sink- 
ing Funds: 
For Bedemptlon of DEM. |i .ua tess. deenes BET OOUL 00] 5 ata viv tule sale Soca 1,637,000 00 
Interest on Bank Deposits: 
General Account.....9. 2.0.2... $5,188 Obes eek cere $44,837 46 
Carrried forward.....+..0s $5,188 05}. $2,522,922 75 $44,837 46) $16,845,966 05 


ws 


ee. -.F 


TREASURER’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


RECEIPTS. — Concluded. 


Brought forward.......... 


Franklin Trades Schoo] 
Fund 


ee 


Pay-roll Tailings, Settlements 
with Cashier for parties un- 
PALA Pike forts hg CO ete 


Interest Tailings. «2.2. :....%. 


Baring Bros. & Co., Limited, in 
Settlement of Account....... 


Public Library Trust Funds: 
Robert Charles Billings Fund, 
Mrs. John A. Lewis Fund... 


Eastburn School Fund, Income, 


Horace Mann School,Mrs. John 
PE STC WAR: HONIG, . cits erovidkje cass 


City Hospital Funds: 


Martha Howard Thurston 
Carter Fund, Income...... 


Premium on Loans negotiated, 


On Account of the County of 
Suffolk: 


Colt, COMeetOrs. ce or needs oee 
Bay-coll Vailings: 25.2.4. 


ELOURL SIGE CEI D LBite se 3.2 ease 


| Receipts in September, | 
1908. 


$5,138 05] $2,522,922 75 $44,837 46 


847 74 6,516 44 


ae 


223.15 


ee 


B00he og jee 


BOON OO lartecicnevsoiarenste eater 


ae] 


140 00 


Se gle) ere 66 Ure Oke Se by Ce oe BE NIU oe ale dies 0.0,.e10,10\'0 oie 


es i 


$100,000 00 


cee eee eee ees ser lo ene seer teee see 


5,000 00 


i 


eee ewww ee em eer ele eee ee ewww eee eeel ower ee eeeereeanes 


6.0 Wipi alle cup e'Sce\s.e 0. Bilis e/e\p bres ele 6 0-8 014 © 


Cree ee es rerssceceloesess eseeeseerlecee=s seves ove 


weer terested pase losesseneregeserevtiseecrvres® ves wee 


-1 


Yat We piciaie = eet, 6 $331,026 27 


$15,573 1 


208 33 882 8&6 


Pe 


107810 


$2,545,793 21 


tee ewe ee ew ee ww ee | Dam VFI I ID Bh) weer ene te ee ewes 


Total Receipts for eight 
months of the Financial 
Year 1903-1904, 


$16,845,966 05 


51,577 05 


6,292 70 
592 50 


282 10 


105,000 00 
1,000 09 


1,000 00 


40 00 
1,579 60 


$17,013,330 00 


331,909 13 
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PAYMENTS. 


Payments in September 
903. 


e 


On account of the City of 


Boston: 
Mayor’s Drafts, — 
Genergis rari sy were mee meee vie Maes rd Nees 
PAY LOL GDA LUG ote st topo He seen onto ee tas are a eaias 
Special Drafts, — 


Ordinary Payments.......... $895,888 4] 
Interest on City Debt ........ 180 00 
Interest on Water Debt...... 540 00 
Interest on Highways, Mak- 

AUPIOL MD) CDi ater catia cesta 120 00 


Interest on Rapid Transit 
Debt... 


Ce 


Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts: 


COL P OT AMON Pak tee oes ty ware ee eee ae 
National Bank Tax scce csek les oe 


Liquor License Revenue...:.}.<...:........-- 
Board of Commissioner s of 
Sinking Funds: 
Reyentie CoOUeCtOdaces once ses ftke ss sa eRe els b 


Baring Bros. & Co., Limited, 
in settlement .of'account. so ..c.me ~~ cso. peas 


Premium on Loans 


es ee 


Total Payments for eight 
months of the Financial 
Year 1903-1904. 


* $739,329 67 
1,224,665 88 


ee 
ee 


ee 


ee 


$4,070,875 31 
1,064,059 04 
217,780 50 


154,791 23 


105,661 34 


eee eee eee eee sees 


a 


es 


$44,594 86 
11,169 79 
348,221 32 


$377,958 83 


282 10 
1,579 60 


ee ee ee 


Cs ec ee 


t $5,225,729 13 
8,333,955 40 


5,613,167 42 


t $19,172,851 95 


403,985 97 


379,815 58 
4,151 66 
4,900 12 


$2,867,361 08 


ry 


$19,965,705 23 


*Amount of General Drafts thr ough City Auditor’s office for September and 


advances on October draft 
Less not paid 


Add paid on outstanding drafts for current year............... 


Ce ee er a a 


Oe ee ee ee ee ee a as 


t Amount of General Drafts through City Auditor’s office from February 1.. 


Less not paid 


t Includes City Debt paid 


a 


ay 


Water Dent Pale ccs mok thaehonts Ae 9 cols ale otis Siete 6 aethele tan alifwecs Sanaa 


$739,825 24 
2,779 21 
737,046 03 

2,283 64 
$739,329 67 

SE 

$5,262,863 98 
37,134 85 


$5,225,729 13 


$735,000 00 
860,000 00 


$1,595,000 00 


4 %0.923 


TREASURER’S MontTHLY STATEMENT. ° T 
PAYMENTS. — Continued. 
= Total Payments for eight 
Payments AIF pe Beas months of the Financial 
: Year 1903-1904. 
PACOUGRE LOPWAT Di GIN a sce y| oy te-aos oa Renee BZESO 1 sOOLE OS] ctor a aatal sere se ets $19,965,705 23 
Water Rates Refunded (No... os. b. so ee yore Bo OO hie sors wl ewes 1,405 19 
Duplicate and Overpayments 

Bie MIRE RC OMOCLON a 2 sarrytah lore a vig fi xo v SNS Bw Su E Seo wi Pa ads PES ON wwe, Ole 81 48 
MORI OUCH UAR SAIOS arr. ews cl [iia e cn Pio AUe aed Sow a ceeah Lene. nase gane ss 816 72 
Pay-roll Tailings (payments 

by Cashier to parties not 

DAY: FLY MIA BLORA) howe ait och lic criatects. tremens ae AGOAOD hens pose reat 4,657 17 
Liquor License Revenue re- 

TAINO CG ses oc Sts cn doe oi ce AEN mieten res ae L OOLAG4 so Ni ea ad 26,930 06 
WTOP OS CALI BE 5 c5 oases ers 2th ote os Wa nie ss waves S40. ODP oss aarti cre es 897 50 
Webb Franklin School Fund 

AAG eee alae ei enw ae nal ctaag NE. (ois asag te oc te ccau stains Pe avin’ Sea omape, Spee Soaks | an, a RS Meek leis Ue 1,450 00 
Blue Hill and other Avenues,| 

PIBSU SEIDEL re LICL COs wera s ance teres oe n.d Bao y sail See Cale Hie oneloleete So teipiete eaeie 2,725 71 
South Union Station, assess- 

MENR. VOLUN CAs. ae ee ae dale re dels were Moan: tats ols oeeaeemaee ot tito etait oe 12,216 11 
Highways, Making of, Assess- 

THOTLALYOLUNG Cs sete soot ets | reas Ses oat | cere ore Orige rasa SE pk oe epee eas 284 77 
Investment in City of Boston 
- Bonds: 

Pubiic Library Trust Funds: 

Vara Gea Sob Sty ea. ot abe eee aes hae RP neti, LES aapitl s,s RT Mpc ea he aT ache ee ee Se 100,000 00 

Cemetery Trust Funds: 

Dorchester North Burial 
TOUDGEENTI AL MN Oe sos ls occz sins a ces fons Code + oola coe [Maa en womieeeaeee 200 00 
Evergreen Cemetery Trust 
IRCA eh ee PE ae pe Mae aio lated: erated Beil oy ory aeearee arenas divin, cI Ted ay weieledarginceeule 500 00 
Mt. Hope Cemetery Trust 
Pari eas ad ere ee ee a de Sree ocaea 1,300 00 
Public School Funds: 
Eastburn School Fund In- 
I al Se oral pee, OPS Ani ie Ng” Aran (nc SON a oe aE 1,000 00 
City Hospital Trust Funds: 
Martha H, T. Carter Fund 
PUNT Mee oad Oe wie Vie APS Le Tene ee Ee AeA eget Rn Ripdbete Rice pita eahy 40 00 
Tuition of Non-residents re- 
TUM AOR. 5 a's's see A Set aA Ae a OE ORS tea tor tae oe ee Care ete 19 38 
OTHE FOPIOGT Cone «tens niciaietls|4 «heen oe* aa tae oe Cit 6 a eases: $20,120,229 32 


qh 
4 


—4 4137) 


: 
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PAY MENTS.— Concluded. 


Total Payments for eight 
months of the Financial 


Payments in September, 
1903. mgtig’ 
Year 1903-1904, 


Brought forward. ..... 20526 | cose Ecsta eee S210 157 hol cetetsepls oeecae 3 $20,120,229 32 


Payments on account of the 
County of Suffolk: : 


Allowed and certified by Audi- 
tor of the County of Suffolk: - 


General payments ........... S SSO O28 4 Bisel cl Ms nets + $696,217 56 


Special payments: 


POVETORUIOU ODEs rim Reta we) foe accep esate UP Segoe. obese x cee €2,565 00 
Other than interest........ A AOL saa staeiats ae 5s» aes 170,406 27 
Pay -xroll Tain gs. ore. ae Ot Dal irtasle sciers anes t 214 83 
County fines to complainant... LMU teratrcints staal halerefore . 335 90 
ROP TEMA TRAY ose i dty ook cKO ocrcet ae Ske th < ome eaih oo ulals g weetusiale ons 5 01 
Award to wife, neglect to sup- 
SOT Ry Pewee ee ee AEP a oes, CURL UD ween 2 i rs 143 00 
AHO LON CCU tresses eyo letne Snel eee eet cee Ss Sai omens mice ae 25 00 
BOUNTY: ONSACALA tat ceca oa’ ceo BQO PELS wosere oes oe 24 00 


Ps ate: oe Giacew ES 97,280 23 


eS Ree 929,986 57 


otal pay mienis.: catale ee mets pesca tan ee pees SeRIOT AU, OGL acciveis ss este atatae $21,050,165 89 
RECAPITULATION. 
Balance, February 1, 1903. : ; . $5,643,265 07 
Receipts, for eight months, City account . _ $17, 013, 330 00 
Ee ie County account . ; 331,909 138 


17,345,239 13» 


$22,988,504 20 

Payments for eight months, City account . . $20,120,229 32 
Bohan ns County account . : 929,936 57 
—_—_—+_—— 21,050,165 89 


Balance, September 30, 1903, as shown in detail ; ; . 1,938,338 31 


*Amount of County Requisitions through County Auditor’s office for September.. $81,333 01 
TiC HSOO Us DAL rae aera’ coheiale bce al tarelan a bed Fa sie a crete oamy Remtaaty Aria oben me tel 1,098 31 


$80,239 70 
Add paid.on outstanding requisitions for CUrrENt VEAL... 1. osc l eke e ccc ee de rene cccers 689 08 


t Amount of County Requisitions through County Auditor’s office from February 1, $697,479 02 
TOSS NOL MALS ose mts ciee ste iece chore Bie os se ae et een ki eieneine ete oat Lae 1,261 46 


$696,217 56 


TREASURER’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Balance, September 30, 1903, per Preceding Statements, as 


follows: 


American National Bank 

Atlas National Bank . 

Atlas National Bank, Account No. 2 

Central National Bank . 

Colonial National Bank 

Commercial National Bank 

First National Bank 

Mechanics National Bank 

Merchants National Bank . 

Merchants National Bank, Sidewalk Assess- 

. ment Tailings Account ‘ 

National Bank of Redemption 

National Bank of the Republic 

National Rockland Bank 

National Security Bank : 

National Security Bank, oe roll Tailings Ac- 
count. 

National Shawmut Bank 

National Suffolk Bank 

National Webster Bank 

Old Boston National Bank . 

Peoples National Bank 

Second National Bank . 

State National Bank 

Adams Trust Company 

Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company 

Columbia Trust Company ; 

Federal Trust Company 

International Trust Company 

Old Colony Trust Company . 

State Street Trust Company 

United States Trust Company 


Mechanics National Bank, Special Account 
Second National Bank, Special Account 


$39 
638,606 
3,352 
3,939 
7,058 
190 

524 

127 
14,493 


2,688 
571 
37,709 
111 
4,462 


932 
55,506 
190 

110 
$2,626 
400,111 


03 
68 
04 
72 
16 
29 
64 
40 
33 


15 
62 
64 


BT 
17 
28 
76 


29 
10 


Cash and cash vouchers in office, including County and other 
duly authorized payments, in advance of Mayor and pana 


Auditor’s drafts for the same 


GEORGE U. CROCKER, 


TEACES [NOM oG 
TRADES Teaesliieouen 21 


$1,451,822 75 


402,737 39 


$1,854,560 14 


83,778 17 


$1,938,388 31 


City Treasurer. 


a \ 
eee + 
A 4 
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[Document 116 —1903.] 


AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 


FOR 


19038 -190A. 


AUDITING DEPARTMENT, 
City HALL, Boston, October 1, 1903. 
4 ° 


Hon. PAtrRick A. COLLINS, 
_ Mayor of the City of Boston: 


Sir,— The undersigned, in compliance with chap. 6, 
sect. 7, Revised Ordinances of 1898, herewith presents 
an exhibit of the General and Special Appropriations for 
the present financial year of 1903-1904, as shown in the 
books in his office, October 1, 1903 —including the Octo- 
ber draft— being nine months’ drafts — exhibiting the — 
original appropriations, the balances brought forward from 
1902-1903, the amounts drawn October 1, the total ex- 
penditures, and the balance of each appropriation unexpended 
at that date; also a statement of the Debt, Sinking Funds, 
and right to borrow September 30, 1903. 

The October draft comprises special payments and weekly 
pay-rolls during the month of September, and pay-rolls and 
bills payable October 1, 1903. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JAMES H. DopaGr, 
City Auditor. 
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AvubITor’s MontHuy EXHIBIT. sea Ay 


WATER DEPARTMENT. 


Appropria- October Expendi- Balances 
tions 


tures 
for 1903-1904. Draft. for 1903-1904.| Unexpended. 


Current Expenses.............: $830,000 00 | $68,029 92 | $568,377 77 | $261,622 23 
Interest. ...... ee fy too eR Sra 406,290 00 540 00 | 217,780 50 188,509 50 


$1,236,290 00 $68,569 92 | $786,158 27 $450,131 73 
Fara aNFoin eral s 28.05 ol Win ue Big le teTG 39 96 1,405 19 


$68,609 88 | $787,563 46 


Refunded rates 
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CITY AND COUNTY DEBT. 


Gross funded debt, December 31, 1902 . hes 
Add funded debt issued in 1903. i : 


Deduct funded debt paid in 1903 


Gross debt, September 30, 19038 ; : : 
Sinking-funds, December 31, 1902. $28,847,096 77 
Receipts during 1903 : ‘ ‘ . (1,819,378 26 

$80,166,475 03 
Payments during 1903. ; ‘ . 1,640,068 89 


$28,526,406 14 


Betterments, etc., the pay- 
ments of which are pledged . 
to the payment of debt: 

Betterments, etc. ; . $805,599 90 


Blue Hill and other avenues 
assessments . 5 . 600,411 85 


eee 1 ADO ONL. 76 


Total redemption means September 30, 1903 


Net debt, September 30, 1903. 


Gross debt, September 30, 19038 
Gross debt, December 31, 1902 


Increase . 


Net debt, September 30, 1903 . 
Net debt, December 31, 1902 . 


Increase . 


City debt 3 ‘ 
County debt. i 
Cochituate water deb 


“A Y 


$83,114,006 00 
5,840,100 00 


$88,954,106 00 
1,654,000 00 


$87,300,106 00 


29,932,417 89 


$57,367,688 11 
CRN 
$87,300,106 00 

83,114,006 00 


$4,186,100 00 
$57,367,688 11 
52,823,884 36 


$4,543,803 75 
$75,220,106 00 
3,465,000 00 
8,615,000 00 


$87,300,106 00 


"hg 
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CITY AND COUNTY DEBT. 


September 30, 1903. 


Total Debt, City and County, ° 


Less Special Loans (Out- 
side of limit) 

Cochituate Water Debt, 

County Debt Sa aire of 


limit) . 


Sinking Funds . 
Less Cochituate Water Sink- 
ing Fund 
Special Loans Sinking 
Funds 
County Court- house 
Sinking Fund : 


Debt, excluding debts outside of limit and Cece ene Sink- 


ing Funds for said debt 


RIGHT 
Right to borrow, under Chap. 98, Acts of 1891, ae Wat 


30, 1908, estimated 


esa loans authorized, but niet issued, inside of limit 


$87,300,106 00 


. $88,530,400 00 


8,615,000 00 
2,904,000 00 


49,849,400 00 


$37,450,706 00 
$28,526,406 14 


$8,163,714 33 
7,891,749 82 


758,439 T1 
16,813,908 86 


11,712,502 28 


. $25,738,203 72, 


TO BORROW. 


$3,827,440 33 
2,651,800 00 


$1,175,640 33 


’ 
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LOANS AUTHORIZED, BUT NOT ISSUED, 


September 30, 1903. 


i : Inside of Outside of 
Date of Order. Object. Debt Limit. | Debt Limit. 


May 6, 1897......2. Charlestown street (Chap. 346, 

PACES HERO Te reais ee althe otaise ebm lales a Cicahls asain toes otto & Yo 
March 29, 1898..... South Union’ Station (Chap. 248, 

ACHR ASB) 4S aa ke ke io ads we $425,000 00 
May 26, 1898.......| Cambridge Bridge (Chap. 467, Acts 

EBUS) Lin Mare E RR atk MEG kdl als pe th draiven Oe ort u aerate t 
JUNG L/A1S99 se ven. Sewerage charges, repayment of 4 

(Chan \460. "A Cte W809) hence vot Ae aa alls teats ¢ f 
June 2, 1899.......| Atlantic Avenue Extension (Chap. 

4G6, A COS ALBUS ice cicrs ul cic hime & pisininiae/aMlic laters ett otalote 9’ diel § 
October 30, 1899...| Insane Hospital, additional land.. 24,000 00 
ULV TAH ASOO ws sh. | Broadway Bridge, rebuilding 

(Chap.402,A cts 1900) ose. ele at 100,000 00 
euly By A SOL ee tae Various Municipal Purposes, July 


3, 1901, $150,000. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Hospital for Consumptives ........ 150,000 00 
January 4, 1902....| Playground, Ward 22.............. 30,000 00 
June 27, 1902....... Boston Tunnel and Subway (Chap. 
BBA A CUB ADOD Ri Rs c dk digas ial oI Ape ioe Can Ree Mtece 1 


October 30, 1902...| Various Municipal purposes, Oc- 
tober 30, 1902, $117,800. 


BATH DEPARTMENT. 


Bathing establishment, Ward 15, 
BACIGLON AL seh sh ein ah «eves baile vere 20,000 00 


Commonwealth park, sanitary, 
open-air gymnasium, and grad- 
TUL ia Nie BG N Gascate Lith oie dleikuiche ies eas a 10,000 00 


STREET DEPARTMENT. 


Reconstruction of bridges over 

railroad tracks at Norfolk, Har- 

vard, Medway, and West Selden 
streets, Dorchestery scat c aes Me 40,000 00 


Carried forward. ..ccccccecseees $799,000 00 


*No limit to amount. Borrowed to date $700,000. 

+No limit to amount. Borrowed to date $950,000. 

t Limited to amount required to repay all sewerage charges collected by the City 
under Chap. 426, Acts 1897. Borrowed to date $415,000, 

§ No limit to amount. Borrowed to date $275,000. 

‘I No limit to amount. 
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LOANS AUTHORIZED, BUT NOT ISSUED. — Concluded. 


Date of Order. Object. 


Brougnet forward... 24.530. 5a. 6. 


Van Winkle street, Ward 24, tun- 
nel under railroad tracks........ 


Temple street, Ward 23, bridge 
and tunnel under railroad 
TraGK BH Us pce ee tare ne aes oe 


Foot-bridge over N. Y.,N. H. & H. 
R.R. at Sarstield street........... 


Foot-bridge over N. Y.,N. H. & H. 
R.R. at Northampton street...... 


December 30, 1902, Various Municipal Purposes, De- 
cember 30, 1902, $305,000. 


PARK DEPARTMENT. 
Playground, Wards7 and 9........ 


STREET DEPARTMENT. 


Ce ry 


March 31, 1908..... Rapid Transit (Chap. 190, Acts 
1903 


Inside of Outside of 
Debt Limit. Debt Limit. 


$799,000 00 


5,800 00 


32,000 00 


5,000 00 


5,000 00 


NU TIL ONE tie PA, PRL UO 02 Baie Sta aa a ee $133,000 00 


April 18, 1903... :. Land and buildings for schools.... 
May 26,1903. .....). Northern avenue and Sleeper 


atreet|(Chap 38] (Acts 1903) sea  hivctele ilies sae 


1,500,000 00 


* 


Hyde) Park vavene fergie Meas Ny ate a See 225,000 00 


June 2, 1903...... 
Brandon street and Belgrade ave- 


Chap. 370, Acts DULG Far oootces were tee ee awa ame pea re ta stkares hare sial elated 100,000 00 


1903. 


Inia DOTCHEBLOLISELE Ol tates Vivsasls wie Hate cco en | Gla eialsete ala’ pl Sin’ ska yale 375,000 00 


June 24, 1903....... Charles River Basin (Chap. 465, 


Actah rae uh okies kes sash eetecibee teas hu ete 800,000 00 


July 11, 1903....... Separate Systems of Drainage 


GON ans Bes Ache LO0B) hs TW ye ieiniesidy seach ont 600,000 00 
July 31, 1903....... Baxtenslon of Mains etepo valet | se swerse nates 300,000 00 
July 31, 1908....... FST WAVE, SKIDE OFA Vic rate baked pega hs ctens 3s 340,000 00 


Inside Debt Limit..... $2,651,800 00 
Outside Debt Limit... 2,873,000 00 
$5,524,800 00 


$2,651,800 00 $2,873,000 00 


* No limit to amount. 


4 awe ' uw 
; TERY 
Pare. bee anet 
e ig ¥ q 


+ } b “ie 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


REGULATIONS OF 1903, CHAPTER 2. 
In the Year One Thousand Nine Hundred and Three. 


RELATING TO ENTRANCES TO, AND EXITS FROM, STREETS 
AND PUBLIC ALLEYS. 


Be it ordered by the Board of Aldermen of Boston as follows: 


SECTION 1. Chapter five of the Revised Regulations of 
1898 is hereby amended by inserting a new section as 
follows : 

SEecTION 4. The Superintendent may place on such 
streets and public alleys as he shall judge expedient signs 
bearing the name or designation of the street or alley and 
bearing the form of an arrow showing the direction in which 
persons with vehicles going along such street or alley shall 
pass, and all such persons shall pass in the direction so 
indicated. 


In BOARD OF ALDERMEN, September 14, 1903. 
Passed. 
EDWARD J. DONOVAN, 


City Clerk. 
Approved September 25, 1905. 
JAMES H. DoyLeE, Acting Mayor. 


A true copy. 
Attest : EpwarpD J. DONOVAN, 
Cuty Clerk. 
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AX 


1630. ia 
s 
CIMINE pow 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


REGULATIONS OF 1903, CHAPTER 38. 


In the Year One Thousand Nine Hundred and Three. 


RELATING TO ENTRANCES TO, AND EXITS FROM, STREETS 
AND PUBLIC ALLEYS. 


Be it ordered by the Board of Aldermen of Boston as follows : 


SECTION 1. The Revised Regulations of 1898 are hereby 
amended in chapter six, section eighteen, by striking out the 
words ‘stop the same” in line two, and inserting in place 
thereof the following : — “ pass along a street or public alley 
in a direction contrary to that designated by the sign thereon, 
if any, placed on the side of such street or alley, nor stop 
such vehicle.” 


IN BOARD oF ALDERMEN, September 14, 1903. 
Passed. 
EDWARD J. DONOVAN, 
City Clerk. 
Approved September 25, 1903. 
JAMES H. Doyun, Acting Mayor. 
A true copy. 7 
Attest: EDWARD J. DONOVAN, 
City Clerk. 
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1630. «> 
CIMInn DOS 


WEST END STREET RAILWAY COMPANY. 


TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SECOND 
LOCATION. 


In BOARD OF ALDERMEN, September 14, 1903. 
The Committee on Railroads, to whom was recommitted — 
September 14 — the petition of the West End Street Railway 
Company for a location for a curve track on Arlington avenue, 
Ward 4, having further considered the subject, respectfully 
recommend a passage of the accompanying order. 
For the Committee, 


JAMES H. DoyuE, Chairman. 


Ordered, That in addition to the rights heretofore granted 
to the West End Street Railway Company for locations for 
tracks in the streets of the City of Boston, said company shall 
have the right to construct, maintain and use a single curve 
track on Arlington avenue, near Dorrance street, Ward 4, 
connecting with existing track on said avenue and extending 
into the property of said company; said tracks being shown 
by red lines on a plan made by A. L. Plimpton, dated August 
14, 1903, and deposited in the office of the Superintendent of 
Streets. And the consent of the Board of Aldermen is granted 
to said company to establish and maintain the overhead 
trolley electric system of motive power in the operation of its 
cars on said location, and to-erect, maintain and use iron poles, 
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not less than twenty feet in height, at places indicated by red 
dots or circles on the aforesaid plan, or at such other places, 
to be shown by blue dots or circles on said plan, as may be 
approved by the Superintendent of Streets, and to place on 
said poles such wires and other appliances as the Commissioner 
of Wires shall approve. 

The right to lay down the tracks located by this order is 
upon condition that the whole work of laying the same, the 
form of rail to be used, and the kind and quality of material 
used in paving said tracks, and the kind and locations of poles, 
shall be under the direction and to the satisfaction of the 
Superintendent of Streets, and shall be approved by him. 
Also upon condition that said railway company shall accept 
this order, and shall file such acceptance with the City Clerk 
in accordance with the provisions of chapter 399 of the Acts 
of 1902; otherwise it shall be null and void. 

The whole work authorized to be done under the provisions 
of this order shall be completed within one year from the date 
of the passage of this order. 

Passed. Approved by the Acting Mayor September 25, 
1908. 


A true copy. 


Attest: 
EDWARD J. DONOVAN, 


City Clerk. 


FED PRINTS 
* ail rey Nis 
TRapes PMoNcouncIc yal 
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MONTHLY STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CITY TREASURER: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, November 2, 1903. 


Hon. Patrick A. COLLINS, 
Mayor of the City of Boston: 

Sir, — The undersigned herewith presents a statement of the 
receipts and payments of the City of Boston and County of Suf- 
folk for the month of October, 1908, and for nine months of the 
financial year 1903-1904, also of the balance of money remaining 
in the Treasury, October 31, 1908, and where deposited. 


Respectfully submitted, 


GEORGE U. CROCKER, 
City Treasurer. 
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On account of the City of Bos- 
ton: 


Clie OC GME CtOr cette. ce ces. inca wey eet ok 


CITY LOANS: 
Bath Department: 
Bath-house, Cabot street, 34% 


Bath-house, K street (wom- 


RECEIPTS. 


Receipts in October, 
1903. 


Cr oY 


CLUS) eA CULO ULOn Ok oer esrdlere teres eo se ore Riad lleaeis saben cieiereieisic © 


Bath-house, Dewey beach, 
Charlestown, 33% 


Bath-house, North End, 33%. 


oT eee wale eee ewes teeter ael oreo reese eeeeeese 


id 


CAMOTIA LORDS Or Salemi ssa ec ethics ot oles wie wil Gree Se saleisle ehateisiast 


Cemetery Department: 


Mt. Hope Cemetery, grading 


ANGI OSA UO siacie cteie sae cw alle siete eroiaieisaiaieciace 


Mount Hope Cemetery, addi- 
tional land and improve- 


INCILUS ABs y cacrmemertiee Bet Ole Mere desi ecaes [ecmmpee smear 


VELOPINE LAN Shp eee tcc. |e vloctroete ee eam niall (de eee see) deleicenlers 


Mount Hope Cemetery, de- 
Evergreen Cemetery and 
other grounds, improve- 


MYLOW. 8 10 SpA toe citorsto late aie ove col ce a staetete ansiaid.% eietei| titers te ere pre)e Wiel elaes« 


Children’s Institutions Depart- 
partment: 


Parental School: 


Furnishing three new cot- 


TAP COR Uo reiecre aisishe viaciote. ksi icielie ate s cteleless @ ates mall eecen ewe eee mists 
WlSCETIC LAN ty SATHs «svchost stile emacs oaalee cell Saltaecias ere altel ie 


Pauper Institutions 
ment: 


Depart- 


Mortuary and_ receiving. 


TOOM MUONS ALATIC os eisl| cuitecice sales vicetilevicern matem erelea se 
POA LOVICAILIG, ana ood kat ae ok Wie A 400g 6000s ae a een CaRe phe 


Ice-house, Long Island, 34%. 


Extension for electric plant, 
Long Island, 34% 


Coal-pocket and strengthen- 
ing wharf, easterly side of 
Long Isiand, 34% 


COT LICR SOTWANG: oc aeals Cals Pn ag aie nine etn 


i 


ee 


120. 


Total Receipts for nine 
months of the Financial 
Year 1903-1904. 


a | 


$100,000 00 


2,000 00 


4,000 00 
50,000 00 
200,000 00 


2,500 00 


30,000 00 


5,000 00 


10,000 00 


10,000 00 
15,000 00 


10,000 00 
4,500 00 
2,000 00 


3,000 00 


$11,666,459 71 


i a 
: | 


TREASURER’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 8 


RECEIPTS. — Continued. 


Total Receipts for nine 


Receipts at October, months of the Financial 


8. Year 1903-1904. 
Brought forward... ........ Eee tis aie neg eve $5,525,693 66 $458,000 00) $11,666,459 71 
Penal Institutions Depart- 
ment: 
Wharf, Deer Island, recon- 
BELUCHIOL OLSON arate teprste'scheifis wicierateie er orelniaheta tual Mistaee falehne pare pce 7,000 00 
New House of Correction, 
BRR ee cies FORE ee catah ee ol |lujeras ore Peve a euabe ei sleloe ciaceareshaten, helene 150,000 00 


Insane Hospital Department: 


Land and buildings, Boston 
ANBANCS FLOSS PISA Os Vows seins cm eae clos inie.e te olarcie biel ell ary syaccte 232,500 00 


PRI Uwe Vass SATIS Ole Ok Vp siceteunbete te fe pels cists heise ere steals a0) erereget sities 500,000 00 


Hospital Department: 


Furnishing three new build- 
AES eh Ys FLOR DLL ly hae cel nrctcie = tine Slasis gaint [lvarsiaie wie ae ctoabales 35,500 00 


New ward for isolated pa- 
HENEAACOMPlELLOMiOs, on eas Metis Goya e a nen ner a cient Saves 7,000 00 


Surgical Out-Patient Depart- 
ment building, completion 


RAS ii a tk OE Re Sta ty ae ee at i 4,200 00 
Health Department: 
Gallop’s Island, new wharf 
and coal-pocket, 33%........|...e0..06 Pele aaeytell Sota sich Serene eset 10,000 00 
Park Department: 
Ashmont playground, grad- 

ing and gymnastic appara- 

SR sae ihe iis intra 1; s Botta he cate et Pats Rae Maes oa oes 4,000 00 
MPASHLOUEBLANIG LRATTILAD Ya pel a osteticrrsl sc cpt ine o's mw tga Helersie oat ofevard 3,000 00 
Charlestown playground, 

gymnastic apparatus, shel- 

ROTA AATNIGAT Ys ACOs ps Silesia sles metas cise ela hele acta al wie stersiass 7,500 00 
Columbus-avenue play- 

POMBE, SAMALAL Vig OR One noe) sce siae fag ae eras on © Wats witty p wines 10,000 00 
Dorchester park, open-air 

UIP BII, GAC isin s <i kp os |ocen ee ce igh CERT Soret wade bons « 2,000 00 
First-street playground, 

house and gymnastic appa- 

MUTI PA Guan Ante ae toniaia = Gee nll a « aipteinsnin’ si Visio sjolall Ri atstalegs b otargle s’m ts 4 6,000 00 
Mystic playground, gymnas- 

tic apparatus, 34%..........|. re A ety OS pre ee Oe Pee 2,500 00 
Neponset playground, sani- 

PAST AN SHEMET BAGO. oc i-> el no's bat eke csbo bl enka ey ye veces 5,000 00 
Playground, Wards 6 and 7 

ROG ROL ms saat acre ose a ZO, ONG LOOP eet cin eis sas > _ 20,000 00 
Public Parks and construc- 
Ey Re ae Ae, prey os oe erry roe Pre iite Ss ice cere 100,000 00 


Carried forward.........++ $20,000 00) $5,525,693 66 $1,564,200 00) $11,666,459 71 


4 City Document No. 120. 


RECEIPTS. — Continued. 


Brought forward.........+++: 


Strandway, for purchase of 
land and construction of, 


QOL ME ice PE Pe See eos 


Wood Island park, sanitary 
and shelter, 34%.....0...... 


Public Buildings Department: 


Curtis Hall, reconstruction, 


na Set © aot apse 


Faneuil Hall Market, sani- 
tary station and installation 
of electric lights, 34%...... 


Faneuil Hall Market, new 
COOL, ORIG sae tetas scons etal oes 
New building in place of old 
Town Hall, Dorchester, 


EEA Bea Ee Diecapeht 7 S oae 


Lancers’ Armory, Bulfinch 
street, new plumbing, new 
roof, painting, installing 
electric lights, and general 
permanent improvements, 


Ean ay Se rR ca 


Municipal Building,Upham’s 
Corner, completion of, 34%, 


Tower and bell on building 
corner of Bunker Hill and 
Lexington streets, Ward 3, 
BG ACUI Canoe nent etn 


Public Grounds Department: 


Thomas Park, grading and 
improvement of, 33%....... 


Ravid Transit, East Boston 
AML GEG siete pave visieltaharer ora 


Street Department: 


Foot-bridge over N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R.R. at Sarsfield 
BIT CCL, Oxo Antec Mice se cusien 


Foot-bridge over N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R.R. at Northampton 
SULCCL, OF 0G see oa eit gleieeee bi 


Foot-bridge, 
street, over N. Y., N. 


Reconstruction of bridges 
over railroad tracks at Nor- 
folk, Harvard, Medway, 
and West Selden streets, 
Dorchester, 34%. .6.0%.ss¥e 


Yard for Street Cleaning 


Receipts in October, 
1903. 


$20,000 00 


ee 


Pe ev POe ey One we 


er ey 


CC 


$8 000 Weed 004.086 


a) 


ee 


ey 


$5,525,693 66 


ee er ery 


sees ewer treet seee 


06.6 20'S 6 0 6s see 


Ce 


eee ee ee eee fee 


ee ee | 


Cr 


ee a a | 


ee 


ey 


ee ear 


ee ey 


Divialan, West 0G G10 olen teswed sacs cdatapiavapacanene 


Carrried forward.......... 


$44,000 00 


$5,525,693 66 


Total Receipts for nine 
months of the Financial 
Year 1903-1904. 


$1,564,200 00} $11,666,459 71 
100,000 00 
10,000 00 


6,000 00 


10,000 00 


4,000 00 


35,000 00 


10,000 00 


30,000 00 
1,000 00 


5,000 00 


1,300,000 00 


5,000 00 
5,000 00 


5,000 00 


9,000 00 


5,000 00 


$3,104,200 00} $11,666,459 71 


TREASURER’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


RECEIPTS. — Concluded. 


: : 4 Total Receipts for nine 
| coat heh ae daee | months of the Financial 
. Year 1903-1904. 


Brought forward.......... $44,000 00 $5,525,693 66 $3,104,200 00} $11,666,459 71 

Office for Street Cleaning 

DiwIstor, CharlestO WD 5475) «cists.» c.sjelm satel ate nis y eitateie tielere oPbarers 8,000 00 
Freeport streetretaining wall, 
BA ere eisai a Throat talks, Gh bia | stash ne ae Meh s sand shiteE aS See ar at 5,000 00 
BEWIALE WOLKE) BAGG... vise es oc cies oveteicicc cece leniss peeah Cte he 1,000,000 00 
———- 44,000 00]; ——-——-——— 4,112,200 00 
Temporary Loan: 
: Amtcipation(ol taxes, 47H. ciel «eee meses HOO DO0V00US ie a9 cere ae 5,500,000 00 
Board of Commission of Sink- 
ing Funds: 

POL Regen pwon OL Dts: oe sss ors veeinete fas Pin NOC ene Baie ice ORES Te 1,637,000 00 
Interest on Bank Deposits: 

General Account. 6.65.66. S2,00LSIS Mista sm cater es $46,838 64 

Franklin Trades Schoo] 

ENN, oe oe anions sip a aneiars seiererels BAG NGAN Site mlarteaers sain eeton 7,365 98 
John Foster Trust Fund....: ‘i Ae OTe lec ose ster oe isiateiaie 227. 42 
Saeed 2,854 99} —-—_——-——_—_. 54,482 04 
Pay-roll Tailings, Settlements 

with Cashier for parties un- 

QI reo ener es ot secon selene «5% + DOSE Been Blache careers 7,486 51 
MATS URAL UNEASY A orca ateteiss faais.aierlle siste aro wis s.5: 4a.) icf inlo pale atotararsiulePstele etl ato/arenatcteapsiels vied ote 592 50 
Baring Bros. & Co., Limited, in 

BELUIOMOUINONE A CCOUL Use ee oil dine. caiers « orere aps sicker) siete pie aie wise elo talerayit eetereeacoteteke Mente 282 10 
Public Library Trust Funds: 

Robert paricg isi lin ee LING S| a. +. k pai ee eee iliac ie ale a oleraeamstele $100,000 00 

VITAL OUT LA by LIC WLS: FE ULING wt cA rasin.c ela atat Paiste” ole veil olaters tars lye Miler rnlors 5,000 00 

eae ee et ee 105,000 00 
ASL ONT DY SCROOLL UNG, LBCOMICS| sy sam ce ore te ios coll cela niela aia ne viet nil ieidie tek 6s, 6 ela 1,000 v0 
Horace Mann School,Mrs. John 

Se BEL OT ARO NUIN GD tgs olay x hava. Dasl | tore Ha sereicla wise tial liaisiaig Poke ale gisiatecdl gatas oh \sewta ki atic 1,000 00 
City Hospital Funds: 

Martha Howard Thurston ’ 

Carter Fund, Income... 4.55 eevee vsnal evens qeevereen| yee tes beW ewes 40 00 
BeraMiint OD LOADER OLIALOGs)2... nae iar earanctlineitin pat Peleltie wiltete ie ove %aibd 4 .0.0'0 1,579 60 
$6,073,742 46 $23,087,072 46 
On Account of the County of 
Suffolk: 
City, Collector... 1.2, 00050005 SOU ANT 29 face saxigta xc stein 3 $352,437 56 
TEV POU ALIN ES, vase sven eas « Wt Gari 35g) SNA 936 50 
ae 21,464 93; -——-—— —- — 353,374 06 
OTT RAOCON DUBS natin c «Sin aries | Seda be eeede eae $6,095,207 39) ......0. eeeeeees $23,440,446 52 


6 CITY 


PAYMENTS. 


DocuUMENT No. 120. 


Payments in October, 
1903 


On account of the City of 
Boston: 


Mayor’s Drafts, — 
General DTadis sma cicgies slows esis e 
Pay-roll Drafts...... Senna ss, 04 
Special Drafts, — 
Ordinary Payments.......... 
Interest on City Debt........ 


Interest on Water Debt...... 


Interest on Highways, Mak- 
ATED AD Pag) © Uh berreiavel sisi sts:0 «i sieieiais's 


Interest on Rapid Transit 
| BUYS) 0) reasads 6 PR CONE, cries ee ne 


Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts: 


Corporation Wa ci. c.cis were 0 
National Bank Tax. «......... 
Liquor License Reyenue..... 
Board of Commissioners of 
Sinking Funds: 
Revenue Collected............ 


Baring Bros. & Co., Limited, 
in settlement of account... 


Premium on Loans 


er 


Taxes Refunded 


en ee ee 


Carried forward. uc... tess. 


ee ee ce) 


* $747,644 12 


es 


$694,037 46 
377,478 76 


156,477 50 


‘ 
peewee errr sr ewes 
ed 


18,157 27 


63,197 50 


$3,074,009 90 


i Y 
Ce a) 


300 39 


ee es 


pe eer eee enero e seer] -eeoesessesesese 


eoeeesereee eeelrecteennveee rece 


ee 


$3,090,021 98 


Total Payments for nine 
months of the Financial 
Year 1903-1904. 


 ? 


OVP OIG 25). ere. cakes xs 


$4,764,912 77 
1,441,537 
374,258 


172,948 5 


168,858 84 


1,309,348 49] —-_———-—_—— 


$44,594 86 
11,169 79 
348,521 7] 


$393,484 91 


282 10 
1,579 60 


ee ey 


t $5,973,373. 25 


9,350,972 69 


6,922,515 91 


t $22,246,861 85 


404,286 36 


395,346 61 
4,332 22 


seem wwe eee ee eee 


*Amount of General Drafts through City Auditor’s office for October, less 


advances on October draft in September 


Less not paid 


Add paid on outstanding drafts for current year............... 


ee ee ey 


Stee eee ee ew eee 


i  e  ) 


er 


t Amount of General Drafts through City Auditor’s office from February 1.. 


Less not paid 


t Includes 


ey 


City Debt paid.......6..2. ips «LRA ke aon epupemas tines lavas or CA sees 
Water Debe> BAM cas aks andes os Sehu sue een seas ealddies oto ara ai af 


$731,913 13 
1,832 63 
$730,080 50 
17,563 62 


747,644 12 


$5,994,777 15 
21,403 86 
$5,973,373 25 
SESS TED 
$751,000 00 
868,000 00 


$1,619,000 00 


TREASURER’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. rf 


PAYMENTS. — Continued. 


Brought forward............ 
Old Claims, City Account. 
Water Rates Refunded........ 2 


Duplicate and Overpayments 
TOrCitys Collector ser sist F< 5.010 


Residue Tax Sales .......0.....! 
Pay-roll Tailings (payments 
by Cashier to parties not 
paid by Paymasters)........: 


Liquor License Revenue 
funded 


re- 


Interest: Tailings’... «2.....6-~. 


Webb Franklin School Fund 
STICOMION- Pers s joe eels rene wre ast: 


Blue Hill and other Avenues, 
assessments refunded........ 


South Union Station, assess- 


THON TA POLITE Cave oe er areca Sa lare ass Nice ce pis ores veel onan e arom cieeee 


Highways, Making of, Assess- 
WHGICoMTeLMNGEG wea woesce tees 


Investment in City of Boston 
Bonds: 


Pubiic Library Trust Funds: 


Robert Charles Billings 
NU TN GDS soa ce') oraso cit pheialshels ole 


Cemetery Trust Funds: 


Dorchester North Burial 


COWIE PHS beh MILICUe sete it kiero ancien, nee, ol eonieca eilhctend ufsiale altars otis ate 


Fund 


Ce ee eee ewe eee rere wre tHe eHesee tees l|s eee eeeeeeeeeone 


Public School Funds: 


Eastburn School Fund In- 
come 


City Hospital Trust Funds: 
Martha Howard Thurston 


eAPOP HUG CLOCOMO. .ac.ce sc nee ecw ts sical Wea Saints cabtedieclce reid ooo aio ne 


Tuition of Non-residents re- 


“ETT PE°E IGS Ey cepa ieiaied Saga aie cena WED ION eR eae te a a ee 


Payments in October, 


ey 


ee ee 


es 


ee ad 


ee) 


ee 


ee ee ewer tte esses 


ay 


ee 


Ce ed 


ee 


ee ed 


Total Payments for nine 
months of the Financial 
Year 1903-1804. 


$3,090,021 98)... 6006..5.525. $23,050,827 04 
Re Mere eh or Re 4,900 12 
SUL Biles hoy dco 1,716 55 

69 60|..... Peony s 151 08 

BAB OR ee sen ae, Se 1,162 10 

108 DAN oS ace, ay 5,680 41 

O20 Ol cere ed 32,559 06 

era ee TA rem vet Meets Bee S97 50 
Pee nS Lents nee: Mabey Neos 1,450 00 
SAN cette Name tt. 2,734 16 

Pity eS 12,216 11 

261 18h scien. etic. 546 55 

Sn SA Oe easter en 100,000 00 
se ka 200 00 

BSP E RS cy ML Peay epee 500 00 
RG ee te x 1,300 00 

Seen ALL, 1,000 00 

40 00 

19 38 

RP OOT CIM ass sacs os envi) $23,217,900 06 


on ot 4¥ 
3.07", | 


r3,vbo | 
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PAY MENTS.— Concluded. 


Total Payments for nine 
months of the Financial 


Payments in October, 
1903. Year 1903-1904. 


Brought forward. ...s...eve| sen. i CORRE. BB USGL RANE cre wiein.s iovotg cians $23,217,900 06 


Payments on account of the 
County of Suffolk: 


Allowed and certified by Audi- 
tor of the County of Suffolk: 


General payments ........... PIB LOS OT OrOOTstateinkss a's is'e's 's'oy t $799,292 65 
Special payments: 
Interest on debt............ pL SOU OUI> Fema sorneas ote 114,425 00 
Other than interest........ Bee FOLG SLs calowies vans eae 184,923 08 
EAy TOU Anes an coetee ss. = Ei Ee EE ee eee 239 47 
County fines to complainant... DAO) © oe Ste mde wea sists 574 30 
Old Claims........... eae ae peas wee S carksle Noise as 9: ool ale alg wie 5 01 
Award to wife, neglect to sup- 
DOT Usene ate rein Mertens cel stane rereel spake islltclarerace ee eins pls acteral] aoe cietsme-sodcevad sot 143 00 
wav bat giey qhb ute oti Wied Sse gale ne er De Pie eel ees Perit st Petre r | at 25 00 
Bounty ONUBCHL A Seaas. cainctetine cis cil Sia coletuei ge va emia ai omaet raweEris aoe 24 00 
ae ae een N60 714-94) 1,099,651 51 
ANOGAL DA VION LK. cc cata oa ev'e] onc eos ee aes cme Wd 5201 DCO) mas! arcle eg ties orgie ie $24,317,551 57 
RECAPITULATION. 
Balance, February 1, 1903, : : : ; , . $5,643,265 07 
Receipts, for nine months, City account : . $23,087,072 46 
OS pee y County account : 353,874 06 
————. 23,440,446 52 


$29,083,711 59 
Payments for nine months, City account . . $23,217,900 06 
ie AS ee Pe County account . 1,099,651 51 


24,317,551 57 


Balance, October 31, 1908, as shown in detail . : = . $4,766,160 02 


(Oe ee A ee 

*Amount of County Requisitions through County Auditor’s office for October..... $103,378 61 
TiGhe Ot WAL cones s cece ee Pena ooics elo ed a ns nO ee Ook uals en asa Ae ee eta eee ee ones 495 41 
BrYS $102,883 20 

Add paid on outstanding requisitions for Current year.........esccseeecceccccseeces 191 89 
$103,075 09 

nemo 


+ Amount of County Requisitions through County Auditor’s office from February 1, $800,857 63 
TOSS LOS RIGS cca haces aaah ttt aokk) Giptany taeuep aah. Miakek ah desacty te eheeqaal 1,564 98 


799,292 65 


TREASURER’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Balance, October 31, 1903, per Preceding Statements, as 


follows: 


American National Bank 

Atlas National Bank 

Atlas National Bank, Account No. 2 

Central National Bank 

Colonial National Bank 

Commercial National Bank 

First National Bank 

Mechanics National Bank 

Merchants National Bank . 

Merchants National Bank, Sidewalk Assess: 
ment Tailings Account ; , . : 

National Bank of Redemption 

National Bank of the Republic 

National Rockland Bank 

National Security Bank : 

National Security Bank, OY: -roll Tailings Ac- 
count. - 

National Shawmut Bank 

National Webster Bank 

Old Boston National Bank . 

Peoples National Bank 

Second National Bank . 

State National Bank 

Adams Trust Company 

Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company 

Columbia Trust Company 

Federal Trust Company 

International Trust Company 

Old Colony Trust Company. 

State Street Trust Company 

United States Trust Company 


Mechanics National Bank, Special Account 
Second National Bank, Special Account 


24,526 
1,401,209 
154 

113 

97 
808,670 
361,319 


125,748 
374,723 
328,530 


07 
98 
75 
14 


97,497 68 


51,695 


$2,630 
400,960 


36 


56 
64 


Cash and cash vouchers in office, including County and other 
duly authorized payments, in advance of Mayor and County 


Auditor’s drafts for the same 


GEORGE U. CROCKER, 


TED PRINT 


21 
Sasren 


$4,259,839 38 


403,591 20 


$4,663,480 58 


102,729 44 


$4,766,160 02 


City Treasurer. 


[Document 121 — 1903.] 


Se 
Fa 


BO ONIA & 


AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 


FOR 


19083-1904. 


AUDITING DEPARTMENT, 
Ciry HALL, Boston, November 2, 1903. 


Hon. Patrick A. COLLINS, 
Mayor of the City of Boston: - 


Sir,— The undersigned, in compliance with chap. 6, 
sect. 7, Revised Ordinances of 1898, herewith presents 
an exhibit of the General and Special Appropriations for 
the present financial year of 1903-1904, as shown in the 
books in his office, November 2, 1908 —including the No- 
vember draft — being ten months’ drafts — exhibiting the 
original appropriations, the balances brought forward from 
1902-1903, the amounts drawn November 2, the total ex- 
penditures, and the balance of each appropriation unexpended 
at that date; also a statement of the Debt, Sinking Funds, 
and right to borrow October 31, 1903. 

The November draft comprises special payments and 
weekly pay-rolls during the month of October, and pay-rolls 
and bills payable November 2, 1903. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JAMES H. DopGE, 
City Auditor. 


8¢ 856583 
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AUDITOR’S MontTHLY EXHIBIT. ity 


WATER DEPARTMENT. 


Appropria- | November | Expendi- Balances 


tions tures 
for 1903-1904, Draft. for 1903-1904.| Unexpended. 


Current Hxpenses......2. <2... $830,000 00 $67,479 30 $635,857 07 $194,142 93 
MNGSr OR tes vee vit oe ere 00 Ss aot os 406,290 00 156,477 50 374,258 00 32,032 00 


$1,236,290 90 $223,956 80 | $1,010,115 07 $226,174 93 
MOTUNOCCT ALLER oe os wales cawloco nae eaten 311 36 1,716 55 


$224,268 16 | $1,011,831 62 
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CITY AND COUNTY DEBT. 


Gross funded debt, December 31, 1902 . 
Add funded debt issued in 1903 


Deduct funded debt paid in 1908 
Gross debt, October 31, 1908 . 


Sinking-funds, December 31, 1902 . 
Receipts during 1903 : ; 


" $28,847,096 77 
1,577,453 61 
$80,424,550 28 


Payments during 1903 1,640,068 89 


$28,784,481 39 
Betterments, etc., the pay- 
ments of which are pledged 
to the payment of debt: 
Betterments, etc. . $795,312 10 
Blue Hill and other avenues 
assessments 600,055 84 


— 1,395,367 94 


Total redemption means October 31, 1903 
Net debt, October 31, 1903 


Gross debt, October 31, 1903 
Gross debt, December 31, 1902 


Increase . 


Net debt, October 31, 1903 
Net debt, December 31, 1902 


Increase . 


City debt 
County debt : 
Cochituate water debt 


$83,114,006 00 
5,884,100 00 
$88,998,106 00 
1,654,000 00 


$87,344,106 00 


30,179,849 33 


$57,164,256 67 
$87,344,106 00 
83,114,006 00 


$57,164,256 67 
52,823,884 36 


$4,340,372 31 
$75,264,106 00 
3,465,000 00 
8,615,000 00 


$87,344,106 00 
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CITY AND COUNTY DEBT. 


October 31, 1903. 


Total Debt, City and County, $87,344,106 00 
Less Special “Loans (Out- 
side of limit) ; . $38,330,400 00 
Cochituate Water Debt, 8,615,000 00 
County Debt ies of 


limit) . : . 2,904,000 00 
49,849,400 00 
$37,494,706 00 
Sinking Funds . A 3 $28,784,481 39 
Less Cochituate Water Sink- 
ing Fund . : - $8,226,590 038 
Special Loans Sinking 
Funds : . 71,959,986 29 
County Court-house 
Sinking Fund . ; 760,074 71 


16,946,651 03 


11,837,830 36 


Debt, excluding debts outside of limit and cae purse Sink- 
ing Funds for said debt . 4 d . $25,656,875 64 


RIGHT TO BORROW. 


Right to borrow, under Chap. 93, Acts of 1891, October 
31, 1903, estimated . . $38,783,440 33 
Less loans authorized, but not issued, inside of limit . 2,607,800 00 


$1,175,640 33 
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LOANS AUTHORIZED, BUT NOT ISSUED, 


October 31, 1903. 


Outside of 
Debt Limit. 


Inside of 


Date of Order. Debt Limit. 


Object. 


May 6, 1897........ Charlestown street (Chap. 346, 


PACERS ISO) ) anttretincie nal sin sleis icles a | 210. 6 se wowace welce * 


March 29, 1898..... South Union Station (Chap. 248, 


May 26, 1898...... 


SUNG, ASL Farle ciate 


June 2, 1899....... 


CUM ML SOG Ne Sots 4) cretaleieiete ale sckire « im,.6. 


Cambridge Bridge (Chap. 467, Acts 
1898) 


er ee ay 


Sewerage charges, repayment of 
(Chap. 450, Acts 1899)............. 


Atlantic Avenue Extension (Chap. 


eo 


ee ) 


i oe a) 


466, Acts 1899) 


October 30, 1899... 
July 12, 1900....... 


Insane Hospital, additional land.. 24,000 00 


Broadway Bridge, rebuilding 


(Chap. 452, Acts 1900).........00: 100,000 00 


CTU 2 pod RL er 4 Various Municipal Purposes, July 


3, 1901, $150,000. 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
Hospital for Consumptives ........ 


Playground, Ward 22...........00.. 


150,000 00 


January 4, 1902.... 30,000 00 


June 27, 1902....... Boston Tunnel and Sub wey (Chap. 
D341 ACA AD02) Bie. oe Pas sees has eens teas an omie's 1 
October 30, 1902...| Various Municipal purposes, Oc- 
tober 30, 1902, $98,800. 


BATH DEPARTMENT. 


Bathing establishment, Ward 15, 


BAGINORAl ss cas eatin sacs cea es 5 20,000 00 


Commonwealth park, sanitary, 
open-air gymnasium, and grad- 
OT Rig aS nots Aon Aeros Cec 


STREET DEPARTMENT. 


10,000 00 


Reconstruction of bridges over 
railroad tracks at Norfolk, Har- 
vard, Medway, and West Selden 


streets, Dorchester. <<..2.5..--.. 31,000 00 


COLTER FOTUWALE Jarae «, tists'sig die's.9i<'s 790,000 00 


*No limit to amount. Borrowed to date $700,000. 

t No limit to amount. Borrowed to date $950,600. 

¢{ Limited to amount required to repay all sewerage charges collected by the City 
under Chap. 426, Acts 1897. Borrowed to date $415,000. 

§ No limit to amount. Borrowed to date $275,000. 

TT No limit to amount. 
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LOANS AUTHORIZED; BUT NOT ISSUED. — Concluded. 


. ; Inside of Outside of 
Date of Order. Object. Debt Limit. | Debt Limit. 
BrOUGIG LOT WONG meee. cei te tes $790,000 00 
Van Winkle street, Ward 24, tun- 
nel under railroad tracks........ 5,800 00 


Temple street, Ward 238, bridge 
and tunnel under railroad 
UYACK Bie. ctacears at ree eee amet ans 32,000 00 


December 30, 1902,) Various Municipal Purposes, De- 
cember 30, 1902, $280,000. 


PARK DEPARTMENT. 


Playground, Wards7 and 9Q........ 280,000 00 
STREET DEPARTMENT. 
March 81, 1903... << Rapid Transit (Chap. 190, Acts 
GOS) emer, ct eote cers sem a arok theitrey helcitvas|ctsie cus ersjes ek ehenctats $133,000 00 
April US SOUS tees Land and buildings for schools.... 1,500,000 00 
May 25,1903....... Northern avenue and Sleeper 
street:(Chap..ssl, Acts 1903)... | sectese cee ste cos o's zn 
Hiy dish ark AV CW UG geleersitas sievcbseliicl dea ces Seon 225,000 00 
June 2, 1903..)5... 
Brandon street and Belgrade ave- 
Chap. 370, Acts WLU aes clerensd, sie cee eed oan ais tiv’ eeete eherris oho ORC crete 100,000 00 
1903. 
(tk Dorchester street feet wre ut een tated: 375,000 00 
June 24, 1903....... Charles River Basin (Chap. 465, 
ACTS. 1O0B Ts - stone tenets «oer ton eave ra toltee ba aren Nereis 800,000 00 
fut Gan Gah Et reser Separate Systems of Drainage 
(Chap: 383A. Cts 1903) een rclecowle ied iors ere vicrere Wn) etches 600,000 00 
July 31, 1903... ...... HXtSNSION. OL MAIN ApOLC racks cuits ellis nteoe ersiotele's eats 300,000 00 
July, 31,1903. :.2..: ED Fe Ty eh Visi USED QUE sie aa atau lo] letelehs Vase clenaicia's "cre'mictels ete 340,000 00 


$2,607,800 00 $2,873,000 00 


Inside Debt Limit..... $2,607,800 00 
Outside Debt Limit ... 2,873,000 00 


$5,480,800 00 


* No limit to amount. 


>. 
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GIMINE D owZ 


CITY COLLECTOR'S 


MONTHLY STATEMENT 


FOR THE MONTH OF 


OCTOBER, 1908. 


COLLECTING DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, November 1, 1908. 


Hon. Patrick A. COLLINS, 


Mayor of the City of Boston: 


Sir, — The undersigned presents herewith a statement of the 
receipts in this department, on account of the City of Boston and 
the County of Suffolk, during the month ended October 31, 
1903, and the several accounts to which said receipts have been 


Respectfully submitted, 


EpMuND A. MACDONALD, 
City Colleetor. 


REVENUE TO BE 
CREDITED TO: 
APPROPRIATIONS. 


Abolishment of 
Grossing ccc tent cot 


Bath Department 


Cr 


Cemetery Department: 
Evergreen Cemetery.... 


Mt. Hope Cemetery 


eevee 


Dorchester North Ceme- 


echect @ 9 6s 2 0 ee) 0 de,0 « © 


eevee rere eee eee reese 


Fire Department 


Gibson School Fund In- 


Horace Mann School Fund 
Income 


Ce 


Bowdoin, Dorchester 
School Fund Income 


George B. Hyde, Bequest. 
Hospital Department 


Highways, ‘Making 0f..2 3.) sk.0). ¢.00 see ac 
Sidewalk Assessments, 
BOA ecto eae td kp ein aoe : 
Rath ae Se Pee 
BOYD She ates a2) ae sier 


Interest on Sidewalk 
Assessments 


eee eeeese 


ole, © Oa 4 d)O4e 916.8 6s le. 6, 
ee 
ey 
JO te ee Te a Oe 


teeoeeet tee eo eeenveee 


eee ee wees 


Receipts in October, 
1903. 


$50 00 
333 50 


98 50 
1,103 02 


6 50 


© ele ee 6% 0 € Gre ee '6 |.gue a 0.0 © 0,10. 0 2 10 820 


&. dpwge ta eels oo) 6) e8 Je Be 0 666» .e, so) v6 0 Oe 


oo 68 © oh Ow VW Ol a) te) oe. clas 6 © aa 6 6° Oe 


O11 070 Rae's pus ee! 's ee lesen ee @ 64058, 5, 0.500, e's 


S¢ 0 e @0se © wre. 8 0.8 0 


419 86 
1,083 22 
831 48 
996 96 
733 60 
612 04 


98,684.16) rc axon as seman 
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Total Receipts for 
nine months ended 
October 31, 1908. 


$25,526 52 
5,538 74 


245 75 
2,539 41 
23 25 


17 75; 
1,012 85 


1,643 50 


45 25 


90 00 
40 00 
1,735 75 
100 00 


6 60 
183 48 
1,359 61 


709 11 


1,623 75 


1,233 17 
3,022 14 
2,367 30 
2,409 22 
1,232 63 
1,243 78 
~~ $83,949 56 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 3 


Brought forward ........ 


Interest on Sewer As- 
BOSSINGMUS As 0%: +b cce wesc. ere 


Construction of Aber- 
deen Street............ 


Interest on Construction 
of Aberdeen Street.... 


Construction of Annabel 


Construction of Ather- 


$8,684 16 


2,364 65 


149 96 


4 34 


Receipts in October, 


thd © whe oe Si plose 6 0 0 


SEO LIOMS STC Lic cee eee) ee ene are etal CLG tw eae Ore en 


Interest on Construction 


of Atherstone Street..|.......... Sa etdel eoatedas ie she eats 


Construction of Abbots- 
Trt tLeetver to. cess 


Interest on Construction 
of Abbotsford Street.. 


Construction of An- 
drews Street.......... 


Interest on Construction 
of Andrews Street.... 


Construction of Alexan- 


- 


ETT OLED Oi ee ik eee tes oo eho en ae eee 


Interest on Construction 


RSAC er ATA ET SL LOR barn iced tained: apeceretl Way rer ches aieker 4 


Construction of Astor 


SEN Lee en A ae ae [lor aac 0: ot, SRC INS | Sore oF ee eee 


Interest on Construction 


LONATO UD LTO Biers cee Ol Bare o ostpons abe. Gil lubes dare te wees 


Construction of Angell 


OER aOt eee i et see een ae ahs a oerodl toate oe Pos 


Construction of Athel- 


EAT a EEE eee hen ete Leia co cr R aD caually wie rnin ate 


Construction of Barry 


Bivaat Se hEe tien elt. le wa ae Dilan hie eee. oak 


Interest on Construction 


PE LOGITY AGEOO he so csp hh pain as nC CoeR Se ehae sen cuteness,’ 


Construction of Burt 


RETOGE. ok Oia ks hie Se a Le ae ae Meas £8 


Construction of Brighton 
PV ORUC 3. 5 pic iss 4 pcg tne 


Carried forward.......-. 


———— 


1,284 00 


$12,514 65 


Oy ee a ee re ae 


Total Receipts for 
nine months ended 
October 31, 1903. 


$53,949 56 


5,438 49 


149 96 


4 34 


133 48 


119 50 


4,740 00 


$67,800 55 
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Total Receipts for 
nine months ended 


Receipts in October, 
oe October 31, 1903. 


Brought forward,....... 1 201A GO} i vied. Beet on $67,800 55 
Tnterest on Construction 
of Brighton Avenue.. 154 08 472 38 
Construction of Boston 
SEP EE Yee Ree ok be ott Resien sa cle ands Slee ieee céeas 1,081 40 
Interest on Construction 
of Boston Street.......).... AE hel’) Ses tae sea iecevs 1 50 
Construction of Bernard 
MEIGGU ne us vies ee oe ole a 81 17 1,181 09 
Interest on Construction 
of Bernard Street..... 62 81 147 98 
Construction of Belmore 
"Terrace vain ce ore ws 63 00 j 317 30 
Interest on Construetion 
of Belmore Terrace... 5 39 18 09 
Construction of Bloom- 
fisld*Street cc .ciee eee 38 90 155 95 
Interest on Construction 
of Bloomfield Street. . 21 61 86 63 
Constructionof Boylston 
BtLOOLs wie bate aes ve ae fe ps SAL ee A weg BE Eee oe Ma 3,431 67 
Interest on Construction 
of Boylston Street.....|...... p Fates ciara Aig he Soe hare later lac 875 07 
Construction of Brag- 
AOS tLe Gta tte ee all tac tate eee ctailte ataeee siereien en 39 43 
Interest on Construction 
Of Bragdon Strecte isa {eo0e esinecccie'ee ct aero tees cone cls 4 02 
Construction of Cam- 
rid Pe. Ptrecte.. «wee sere) ses micwey ctegimaanainte cleans others as 309 - 22 
Interest on Construction 
of Pani bridper Street 40 fs ania witeds faeeee e582 1 49 
Construction of Canal 
CB aL h ts eT hare he ery SC ay DPE Weve ares 5,144 95 
Interest on Construction 
Gt Canal Streets. 206 Si eae c tree tis bunnies oat oat 5 30 
Construction of Carding- 
FONISETOOLI ES Heh os Wcadnicin Bite CY Perera eet ince 83 30 
Construction of Chester 
Sinoot.c.5 oe ee iowa ee 53 98 114 98 
Interest on Construction 
of Chester Street..... 29 99 86 66 
Carried forward......+++ DAS, O25 BS! «iat catego othe $81,358 96 


— —") 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Total Receipts for 
nine months ended 
October 31, 1903. 


Receipts in October, 
C 


| 
Brought forward ........ SIS, 025 DSc, Raw dens $81,358 96 


Construction of Chis- 
WICK- ORG i.) ces atce™ 42 44 1,158 84 


Interest on Construction 
of Chiswick Road.... 23 57 57 18 


Construction of Cham- 
bist Strects..¢. 3. 05 9 04 378 15 


Interest on Construction 
of Chamblet Street... 8 64 65 82 


Construction of Charles- 
URS 5 Ss ee em, fel OF Ree Ol areal cing (oe OMS ait gh Oe 21,674 00 


Interest on Construction 
OLHOMArLLesto Way GLeOt-lesct oor. eo bleos eee bei oe ae 14. 04 


Construction of Carlos 
BELA veri sce eken eas 10 66 124 92 


Interest on Construction 
of Carlos Street........ 5 92 37 O7 


Construction of Carlow 
LEE SPS) Ranier <a UES A nel Coll re Pies NER a Mia ye jpeg le 142 50 


‘Construction of Con- 
PLE VR TO ULDOU Se oi nek v8 | 5 au eee fons op svodaie- etl Rise ome lf esi trelpistone 669 66 


Construction of Clinton 
ETE O te cng he Ne ea ne ne] FE A Fy he ay SR 10,029 52 


Interest on Construction 
VCC LITA O TPS LTO Classe lara tissue terete nvtcrae 2A tieieateolena cleus i tarts ' 100 48 


Construction of Callen- 
Pie LE OS Gt erent a eo Seon aoa ele ae wen AGE elode a tvtuareten 147 96) > 


Construction of Cham- 
berlain Street......... Losol 292 20 


Interest on Construction 
of Chamberlain Street 7 40 63 23 


Construction of Cornish : 
BT ROO Gaeta aoe ao eacen.7 133 50 ; 133 50 


Interest on Construction 
of Cornish Street..... 1 14 1 14 


Construction of Devon 
BSE Ua. 6G aos calc so Fees ees ee re ee eee ee ea oe 376 72 


_ Interest on Construction 
OPIS TOW OTTORh sos co Kel or Bred ieee. vat tees are ak 4 46 


Construction of Draper 
EPCOEs hn ie as an xs ve al one Coes fade Laken eh ue eats 1,331 19 


———SS = —— ee = |__| 


Carried forward......... 13,281: DOL, Sos aa ck wets $118,161 54 


——————_ 
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Receipts in October, 
1908. 


October 
Brought forward........ AD ADL aU Be wee roc vs oe $118,161 54 
Construction of Dresden 
StrGetia <caweh tka 8 48 ; 8 48 
Interest on Construction 
of Dresden Street..... 7 95 7 95 
Construction of Edwin 
STOOL ak cies ceed bw eh ee eis sur eke Ba vg fre 303 06 
Interest on Construction 
OLR Gwilliam ue Ob aces oes oie cece 'o ollic ete albca otaancterecs 7 98 
Construction of Ellet 
Streets: ciate atte cel ato ROI 469 22 
Interest on Construction 
Or Ellet: Streets os... 3 21 39 25 O01 
Construction of Esmond 
PIUE OCI eee ook lea oe | pie bees euisteaiad® aioe shina a nonas 2,517 77 
Construction of Fowler 
StTOGG cacteie te a onto 9 58 64 55 
Interest on Construction 
of Fowler Street...... 9 10 9 33 
Construction of Fairfax 
SELECT ae teat in cine eae iee os Mea tac tisce ne wiste iste oa 363 12 
Construction of Fair- 
TIOUNTALTOUE wate ee aa ee cee hae NEC b i gee eae TS 2,890 05 
Interest on Construction 
OLE ATI OW bSELOC uit one ile teresa [iceeta ce eaare seen oie 235 42 
Construction of Fenelon 
SLLeet. va Gia eee es 17 88 265 90 
Interest on Construction 
of Fenelon Street..... 9 93 62 28 
Construction of Forest 
DVS BU GOL poe foe on ca tl ones Ree se pAb Oe dicwgh ee 1,520 36 
Interest on Construction 
Gfx Forest HM iliatStrect,|.is os cs ac teal ed taste ws) Se 20 36 
Construction of Francis 
Riractca sere ea mths res tba bas laren eter ee 461 25 
Interest on Construction 
OL Dances treeicse me | Glas > caters heehee aes Dedehe ie 5 38 
Construction of Fuller- 
ton Street. coer. 39 82 466 22 


Interest on Construction 
of Fullerton Street.... 22 12 258 98 


Carried forward......... $13,465. 96]...... ae ae kata* $128,124 18 


Total Receipts for 
nine months ended 


31, 1903. 


b | 
2) ea! 


~ 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Brought forward........ | 


Construction of Gaylord 
SSETOGE Ae Cy eee 


Interest on Construction 
of Gaylord Street..... 


Construction of Hancock 
SiroeGrieack waite ie wr 


Interest on Construction 
of Hancock Street.... 


Construction of Harold 
Street eat k oes tetuatune 


Interest on Construction 
of Harold Street...... 


Construction of Homes 
WAFY GILULG.s is cosets wistee ies see 


Interest on Construction 
of Homes Aveuue.... 


Construction of Hubbard 
AUPE OL covets Pas ee 


Interest on Construction 
of Hubbard Street.... 


Construction of Idaho 
BirOete ea peas VE eee. 


Interest on Construction 
of Idaho Street........ 


Construction of Joseph- 
ENO VO ULO SU chin alels «in 


Interest on Construction 
of Josephine Street... 


Construction of Leeds 
StVOGGise ho ee ees 


Interest on Construction 
of Leeds Street....... 


Construction of Leeds- 
WI AG Ms LLOCUL. oe ornate 


Interest on Construction 
of Leedsville Street... 


Construction of Lauriat 
PATO IVELOS s hice f')b.8s fae 


Interest on Construction 
of Lauriat Avenue.... 


OE 


Carried forward....:.... 


Receipts in October, Total Receipts for 
1903. nine months ended 
October 31, 1903. 
i 
13 AGO LO0fes bee Es $128,124 18 
AEM Sagat Ree ae oko 18 06 
RESP he bE OAS ee 12 78 
112 80 802 44 
Bete hein! (bie pa Be Ree 2 14 
aS oa EEN PR ote) BU pe 670 96 
4 sree Ra aS A om y's n) ae i 214 31 
84 28 269 50 
70 70 
27 62 250 71 
15 35 ~ 65 92 
113 26 430 58 
14 60 7756 
51 48 75 33 
25 74 37 67 
Bic Crststierd ack Sik, coe barat neat atc 408 27 
SF ei amen Dann (ENG Ra ogee Ried 1 26 
39 66 269 82 
‘22 04 46 21 
a 
1,909 30 2,213 13 
1 25 75 66 
Sib 864 O4iec eee wi oe $134,067 19 
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Total Receipts for 
nine months ended 


Receipts in October, 
Te, October, 31, 1903. 


Brought forward...... $15,884 04). Foi. eee ne $134,067 19 
Construction of Leonard 

ESSE ORC AN a OAS Eat ey wa Gti ls ong SCF AS oso ckale ps 1,525 49 
Interest on Construction | 

LOO IAL CL SUT COb mete stare elite oie tela os l're Atco whale late fic 52 11 
Construction of Leroy 

Ntreehsas tele ve odank 219 66 269 63 
Interest on Construction 

of Leroy Street........ 122 09 149 84 
Construction of lLons- 

dale Streetieci. t..% % 103 06 1,074 79 : 
Interest on Construction 

of Lonsdale Street.... 57 28 275 00 
Construction of Mellen 

PTE CUE ene ea. ee 3% 46 03 62 84 
Interest on Construction 

of Mellen Street....... 25 57 34 91 
Construction of Malvern 

SULLSOU seer eee ee | cea esa kod oes Soiree 366 66 
Construction of Mary- 

land-Street? i.e 66. of 455 72 
Junterest on Construction 

of Maryland Street.... 2 97 51 17 
Construction of Merlin 

treet. se cnet eee oe 15 26 Olek: 

Interest on Construction 

of Merlin Street ...... 8 48 23 47 
Construction of Milk 

Sirceet «str ae 118 67 _ 4,352 78 
Interest on Construction 

of Milk Street...:.... 3 02 3 02 
Construction of Middle- 

TOR StLeeten tac 104 74 227 70 
Interest on Construction 

of Middleton Street... 2 80 2 80 
Construction of Millet 

BtTee hs. Feit ea ds oe 181 74 365 73 
Intrest on Construction “3 

of Millet Street....... 3 78 6 69 


Construction of Morse 
Sireetye: caus ORs 129 07 679 89 


Ss 


Carried forward......... $17,033 GOls Sr see% Sie $144,185 17 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Receipts in October, 


Total Receipts for 


1903. nine months ended 


October 31, 1903. 


Brought forward........ Bl HOSaGU lee tig co oh ene $144,185 17 
Interest on Construction 

of Morse Street....... 8 84 100 89 
Construction of Mount- 

POT rd LEC tittoress Meta SON Ie Ree redtree eae eerc aRe SS o 27 88 
Interest on Construction 

Ol Monntiord2s treets <P ore. Fee to en whale en 13 95 
Construction of Nightin- 

gale Street... .s..35. 107 74 496 22 
Interest on Construction 

of Nightingale Street, 3 14 3 14 
Construction of New- 

DEE OUTOC), peksiss.. Cations Jee are wy lated elem ese 14 73 
Interest on Construction 

Ot LGW BULLY. tLe Oeonodieios was vile rag waddle Arta sobs ces 7 37 
Construction of New- 

DELS PtTeO ke oe co 2 5 ee 808 12 1,380 93 
Interest on Construction 

of Newburg Street.... 79 46 105 05 
Construction of North 

PTA Arle SUS Gb eieesecseis ote. shave tsa ee Seen te eee 171 10 
Construction of Nor- 

mandy Street......... 172 20 172 20 
Construction of Norway 

Sarat tae ae ake cs ine 55 44 55 44 
Interest on Construction 

of Norway Street..... 27 72 27 72 
Construction of Oakley 

SLPOCh. ei owtente oe 60 31 338 82 
Interest on Construction 

of Oakley Street...... 33 68 146 48 
Construction of Oakview 

PEOPLE COREG atte Anau e os ert Dees Ce HES be ales hens 371 21 
Interest on Construction 

OL RIK VIS We LCTFACE.N alee et coos oe he Boat Falta k 9 98 
Construction of Perkins 

TOG Toe Soe cha take ae » lee Lee Oe Bae eg ce tis 748 12 
Construction of Peter- 

hore Sireets > .s8s ven 487 92 487 92 
Interest on Construction 

of Peterboro Street... 4 06 4 06 
Carried forward......... S18.98) O8l aun eut cm vis ve $148,768 38 
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Total Receipts for 
nine months ended 


Receipts in October, 
ph October 31, 1903. 


Brought forward........ ny A hope tad We | a) [ae RS $148,768 38 


Construction of Public 
ALO VAN Gs Uae a te 6 57 6 57 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No. 101, 3 65 3 65 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 102......... 167 00 167 00 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No. 102, If 22 14.23 


Construction of Public 
PETES Ye VO sa ih aerate ee Wis gicl@ bis’ dco. rata is Pageiges a Sains Sees 819 75 


Interest on Construction 
Le TU TS) Ee ERIN COPEL Wi Nites os etute Du basrotebes| g Youethatantiy ie. hanko aden 1 36 


Construction of Public 
Alley: Non402). 6. 6o... et . 85 O07 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.402. 12 64 16 43 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 403......... 6 41 38 76 


Interest on Construction 
of Publie Alley No.403, 3 57 37 47 


Construction of Publie 
Alley No. 404......... 13 64 20 13 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No. 404, 7 57 14 39 


Construction of Public 
AS NG RAO Fee aire Pew ieee alee tccacs See Bat Rome ttage! atm oe cae 429 00 


Interest on Construction 
Of Public ALS YIN O2408,) hic eis e's 4 coae | eee dices aee 68 


Construction of Public F 
TST aa Sheet LAR eis pay A SBeae sr OPM BEES a 5 ert 796 05 


Construction of Public 
PUTO VIG ah ited Sika oR NS te, aptlacehce alte Liban kiviReiephe eh 61 78 


Interest on Construction 
Ob Publicendier INGoA IG 2c in cate coseilia tien Waa eee oe 43 


Construction of Public 
AD OVs INO 001 Tel cts meh nid abe co nheanloe Cinta GAOT a nae 37 36 


Interest on Construction 
OF Pablic AlleyaNocalTGl.'.. 2's cs bea gtated pale Gana © alte TT 


Construction of Public 
Aliby Np BL Ats trees -Bilaces. on ean ee eet kT ee 25 18 


a ene | = ere ee re | es ene || ee ee | SE 


Carried forward.........- $19,135 68) wei Rik ie teers $151,337 44 


—. 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Brought fOPWATE S20 oy ess 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.418, 


Construction of Public 
MIS VINO NEI es 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.419, 


Construction of Public 
Alley: No. 4200. ta0.i2 5. 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No. 420, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 424.......:.. 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.424, 


Construction of Public 
Adbey Nord26,. cu. fee 2 


Construction of Public 


Receipts in October, 


ee er 


6.00) 00 oe 6 Ft 0.68 a T's 2 eels ¥ Se 8 6,8 Ope 


Pew ay 0).2 6, 6,10,,a ue, oe fie 2 ee a pe ef O61 a eee 


RA LY, INIT «Ur Pai Rene PY A hash v endint Wal pper OR EeteheeeR PRIUS MOE 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.427, 


Construction of Public 
Piley-No. 4285566 shoo 


Construction of Public 
Alley No: 429.0%... 0.3 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No. 429, 


-Construction of Public 


SUL e646 oa 8 sh, bee e Gl ate eter O_6. 2 0.6 0) 0) a) whe 


ESTO Y INO PRM aes = he os [oldnsl daub Satta Nbia land ele: oat hiafet.s 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.4380, 


Construction of Public 
ASV EN OF451 5 vss vehi 


Per bk Oe te ek OO Yr a es AO 


Interest on Construction| . 


of Public Alley No. 431, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 432....... 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.482, 


Construction of Public 


os a 


Carried forward.. Dee 


PULA, “IN Gs oe contac teeth alt oprah tite Neha Cesare glass: Bite « 


———— SS — 


Sle ore D Sas 6 oO) 0 9 0 


a: 


Total Receipts for 
nine months ended 
October 31, 1903. 


$151,337 44 


2 65 


39 


30 


1,301 14 


33 


1,277 84 


647 04 


16 64 


12 


Brought forwar .....65. 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 434.......... 


Construction of Public 


Ciry DocuMENT No. 


Receipts in October, 
1903. 


LU Uae obsiave oka ata er> 


12 86 


Whoo AaB Can fed eo adc ois sels eeae fon eee 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.435, 


Construction of Public 


PLL VBY TAO Gane kd Data EEE or Ore ng BRAG NATE 5 ge RZ on 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.436, 


Construction of Public 
Alley Nov aat fe ws ci. 


Interest on Construction 
of Pub ic Alley No.487, 


Construction of Public 


Allé y Nov438 2. 2051.%. &s 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.438, 


Construction of Public 
Aney No. 4894) seuss 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.439, 


Construction of Public 


@ Weve sy) o/e ctip OPN eRe eS 6:4 oe 6 bee o's e106 6 


eeeereoweesreeeerel oer seer eesetoonne 


GAD Oy ING: BROT He tot calla ry W tance pienso eso ee 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.440, 


Construction of Public 


see ene ww ew ewerleer eer wrens ee teee 


PELL OY IN De S42 nite ais Eee pe eee reel ae Weep eens oe we 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.442, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 443......... 


Construction of Public 
Alley. NouOl, cious 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.701, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 106.0700 Gries 


Construction of Public 


eoree ree eewneoeet rere revere veeert 


KVayiNo7 OES orion are oeclth cee 


Carried forward......... 


122. 


Total Receipts for 
nine months ended 
October 31, 1903. 


$156,885 67 


128 00 


85 76 


24 58 


ee 
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Total Receipts for 
nine months ended 
October 31, 1903. 


Receipts in October, 


Brought forward......... DIO SiG DEA eis con Oe 2% $161,093 71 
Interest on Construction 

OF PoplicAé lley:No: 905,15. stor satel ae ee pr te 50 are 25 
Construction of Public 

Alley No. 2001......... 60 82 64 37 
Interest on Construction 

of Public Alley No.2001 5 74 {6 Fal 
Construction of Rock- 

TATCIGETeOH ch5k seas 28 15 484 69 
Interest on Construction 

of Rockford Street.... 55 3: 54 
Construction of Rosseter 

PSEC tec os © race: 24 99 142 35 
Interest on Construction 

of Rosseter Street..... 13 88 101 79 
Construction of Spencer 

BITeet ~.4/ste es bee 7 99 7 99 
Interest on construction 

of Spencer street...... 7 539 7 59 
Construction of Stratford 

PLCS Sy ar ee ihe RET aces gs ou tested ate na hate afe nausea are 170 69 
Interest on Construction 

DIC SLTALIOLG Strebbars «(lctsweion ee coe cee teres ee 3 55 
Construction of Storer 

SH SYS PRE Sh ie for A monte PRM ma A, Spe Cael [et A ete oe a 344 96 
Interest on Construction 

OL PCOLER per Cte ska a tellers ok ete bine Moray ace oo ee 12 68 
Construction of Shafter ; 

Leap wl cY el, Sears erect he Rees ae RA ie ee ane gt | Sat ae 957 44 
Interest on Construction 

BLS TIALVE LS LLG tice taal aa aeal or akoh as [RPV ip atePoie apetan. 11 30 
Construction of Shepton 

eer Yo pee eg PLM OM) ROI AR EET Mt |S ele Pr Said cpp ee 662 46 
Construction of Shirley 

Chey ha ates Ae, ee a el eRe MERLE Atal ee ans MAE ; 202 50 
Interest on Construction 

ot SCO y tes: oo helenae gpl nen ale’ ais eee ees 5 00 
Construction of St. Al- : 

DHONSUS HtV6ebis sc voor aede cides nef bed ots utetetsl ere die 170 50 
Interest on Construction 

Of mt.A Inhonsus Street sys acess ans ode ie otra etonale, + 17 97 
Carried forward,...-...- 919,965 2bt ey woke ee yt $164,473 04 


14 


Brought forward........ 


Construction of St. 
Stephen Street........ 


Interest on construction 
of St. Stephen street... 


Construction of Telford 
SETOO Uncrate cates Secekc ne 


Interest on construction 
of Telford street...... 


Construction of Tremont 


$19,968 25 


230 91 


3 00 


9-Ok 


Receipts in October, 
1903. 


e's) @ e+e ee te be ole vd 


SSCP COE Re ee Te Re crac haat oceans See wad ee aie Bee te os 


Interest on Construction 


Ole LTETIOMb IS ULGO Ure Sew ie ee eerste cunt glan F 


Construction of Thane 
Street 2. coerce 


Interest on Construction 
of Thane Street....... 


Construction of Temple- 


LON SS ELGCL eee oes teehee cet ieee ieee Meeeetee, Cet. vate ies 


Interest on Construction 


Gi Fem pletonsSar cata cte isa scp ia es boise Wee ee < Sits 


Construction of Tona- 
wanda Street.......... 


Interest on Construction 
of Tonawanda Street, 


Construction of Trinity 
PT ACO cavers wineries ote Hasty = 


Interest on Construction 
of Trinity Place........ 


Construction of Turner 
Sivechwcs weeoxs oe aes 


Construction of 


eee ews eee eee eel eer e sree ee eereeere 


WraitlkloaiReetiae ice Tle) wo eee See hoes. Pagoekse 


Interest on Construction 
of Van Winkle Street. 


Constructionof Waldeck 
Sineet esa ewe 


Construction of Wolcott: 


Street 2 .ceie es tees 


Interest on Construction 


Carried forward. ..+..se. 


$20,463 21 


60 mA 0 > 2 0 OF RO lg o 6 Iw OR 00 6 8 0 nse 
Ce 


OL. W OlGOtUIS tle elins-ow lan’ Pio <s weelaex en beeen ae 


Cu Peens eo gees. 
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Total Receipts for 
nine months ended 
October 31, 1903. 


$164,473 04 
461 73 


3 00 


5 32 
2,336 11 


75 


4 21 
1,039 11 
1 69 
610 13 
261 43 
48 76 
27. 09 
104 33 
87 90 
2 10 
109 74 
440 46 


101 16 


| 


$170,254 20 
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Brought forward........ 


Construction of Warner 
PDE Clic at Pinte cies. hora ote 


Interest on Construction 
of Warner Street..... 


Construction of Water- 
IOW StLeeb noc k cae bee 


Interest on Construction 
of Waterlow Street... 


Construction of West- 
bourne Street s:....2. <2 


Construction of Wood- 
WiOTth tL Gebos sis vee 


Construction of Wood- 
hawiieStreett: css sk. es 


In‘erest on Construction 
of Woodlawn Street.. 


Construction of Words- 
Wy OT tier br © Guar. Sen 


Interest on Construction 
of Wordsworth Street, 


Library Department...... 


Library Department Trust 
BPunds Income. ...52...>; 


Park Department......... 
Phillips Street Fund I[n- 
Police Charitable Fund 
PROGR vous Ot oe ay ate ab 
Printing Department: 


Printitiy 6G so ene sore 


Receipts in October, 
1903. 


Ce 


06.0 @' p © @)6.9 'D, © One She 6 O86 6. 6) 9° e 6 0 SOLD 


e006 6 CAG ol 6s eee sew whe Ge S.6 Ww 6g 8 0 0.8 


we 8 E08 Beles 6 Se. 7) 86) 6" 6 eer EP 8.6 ist 09. 


ae C's! 06s be pe 6 0) 6 fe 16s eLoly ee ele ee ce! ® 


ole © eo.» 6b, 0 # @ ee ese | 6 «9. 6.6 OT Re 6 509 06 


5,475 83 
321 74 


Se a Sia 2 Fe Fe 6 esha b eleva ee U8 OS ee U8 


3,441 75 


13,825 95 


BOUCHE DGPArcIMenis so \.vla pao Gon be PERL ok oper eee ie ae 


PWBIIGCeLe DLALLOD Saw Aaa ae Rie ace iO Iae Wie cee ae ee ak 


Randidge Trust Fund In- 


Street Department: 


Bridge Division,........ 


Carried forward 


688 29 


$44,689 64l.:.....se0esss 


16 


Total Receipts for 
nine months ended 
October 31, 1903. 


$170,254 20 


63 63 


480 00 


2 15 
100 00 


11,418 33 
1,319 18 


600 00 
7,615 75 


124,830 87 
3,865 68 


93 94 
203 50 
100 29 


269 77 


1,000 


688 29 
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Total Receipts for 
nine months ended 


Receipts in October, 
ise October 31, 1903. 


Brought forwdrd........ $44,689 64).............. $323,117 3y 
Paving Division: 

Sale of material, etc... 193 61 1,167 34 

Street Tmprovementsy . hit 0 cca ofa cisle se ces aces 5,968 15 

Highways, Making Of,].....s...ssees[ecceeceeeees +. 1,525 07 
Sewer Division: 

SADE rad eee ate ie tnrteialhG Hod Cais Awe bu oH As sas alee blzamis 227 56 
Sewerage Works........ 1,000 00 1,000 00 
TELA eee BD booty)» emery gel SOc Par ie Wp rang ieee ey 3,875 00 

BLOMGLYVOs CULO cetera e 0 AIS eh ee es he FL 0s Op oe 0 eee Pore 1,672 44 


Cochituate Water Works: 


Water Rates, 1903...... 234,651 92 1,877,372 26 

af “ ADOD vac, 5 13 80 18,999 50 

i i LOOL eeres 10 00 206 85 

is sf O00 es Pot oie wnin te ayaa sto Boke age writs tee 23 80 

L f 189820. .3. 11 20 11 20 

Off and On for non-pay’t, 22 00 1,434 00 
FO08 16sec cece eee eee eee 76 85 1,640 90 
Miscellaneous : 
Off and On for repairs, 139 00 1,226 00 
TsO O0 ies See sidan nceores 45. 99 4,368 17 
Material, etc.... ..... 10 00 6,638 09 
- Service pipes and re- 

TAILS eek Moen hls oO 1,965 15 10,956 71 
BOOPOOeTLOTHS a Beg eG thas a. tea oa ces [eae Pete on 156 00 
Elevator and stand- 

DINGS Mic dawns tes hae 376 56 2,622 64 
POOL: FAN 4 cc acces Mal ede cas unten s y eite sae ars ae 733 75 
Interest, <icc. coments» 29 91 103 39 


Difference in main 


Use of West Roxbury 
Pumping Stations. <2 Nee 2) sale keaee Gentes 749 65 


Carried forward.......... $283,998 63|.......2+++++-| $2,266,800 86 


CoLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Brought FORMATE. &. Sie oe 


J EAL 0y7 Noe RNC Tom ieee Ay Ce tly Da a SR Ub ATR a 


Schoolhouse Department: 


Land and buildings for 


RE IOOUST IRE san etar bs chablatore lite Ck eee tate dae Doe en trae pel oh ereate) deh ans 


COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 


House of Correction,.D. I. 
DE Meo au tic ie. 


Edgestones.............. 
Sale of Old Ho. Correction, 


SINKING-FUNDS. 


Betterment: 


Parkway, West SOR UES 5 Pky ole ve oe MOL otis Coe tietela 


South Union Station.... 
Interest on do.......... 


Blue Hill and other ave- 
nues, Columbus 


US LAU pa Pay ea IRS a Sea Bg ay RAN BD le a 


Huntington Avenue.... 
Interest on do........... 
Street Department: 


' Cambridge Bridge, 
PROMEGA is aes Glens a8 ; 


Sewerage Works: 
1903-1904. i. ed's wih ase 
A9O2=1903. Jo.0' oss Die ¢ Uae 
LOOT 1909. he Pale oa ee 8s ae 
1900-1901 0.2.2.0... 54. 
1899-1900... eee eyen se 


\ 
Interest on Sewerage 
AY OX aes Soe ae Seuire 


Receipts in October, | 
1903. 


54,936 20 


$4,166 35 
1,118 47 


eC 


$3,467 50 
26 82 


30000 


7.432949 
1,047 31 
1,525 22 
1,805 81 
1,216 00 


2,978 56 


$19,820 69 


17 


Total Receipts for 


October 31, 1903. 


$2,266,800 86 
2 14 


1,250 00 


: 155,703 90 
$338,934 83|—_—___—__ 


$25,271 40 
12,130 28 
80,000 00 


5,284 82 


$1 00 
167,772 77 
40 58 


9,549 62 
161 78 
3,569 43 


96 


2,400 00 


16,854 69 
8,609 63 
5,933 83 
8,581 65 
4,304 67 


7,742 17 


$344,219 65 


| nine months ended 


$2,423,896 65 


117,401 68 


$235,522 78) $2,541,298 33 


ee —— een 
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Receipts in October, 
1903. 


Brought forward...... 


Sewers, Blue Hill and 


other avenues ........ 215 38 


Interest on Sewers, Blue 


Hilland other avenues 119 65 


Sewers between Roslin- 
dale and West Rox- 


Interest on Sewers, 
IVY eeised erin hein Deer OAS SOEE Scie Cal ci aia a SOP owt heci ey tin 6 0 acne g 


PDL PUTAS CRs a es ie cle Peres tOates wee Se eas lpatas ea ends Nye 
2,964 47 


Rapid Transit Alterations, 


Rapid Transit,East Boston 
MATINGI ee ee ae Bla 396 03 
School-house Department: 


Land and Buildings for 
PIGLIOOIS erecare tle (CTs Ne ha beata WO a Korg i laievera aie ew hagh no 


County of Suffolk: 


Sale of Old House of 
COLPOCEIOT Sad 6 ree Od oe NE a ale Piece a Ce wore 


SPECIAL FUNDS. 
Evergreen Cemetery Trust 
$346 00 


PUT GS Hoe eee aie oe 500 00 


Dorchester No. Cemetery 
PE AAS GE UTS i iicist cov e's telat pict Seale’ cibtele nip BACT NCR Mtg Mrs ora 
ALOE OSU oak a sini eia sak hi hiae ke siete oles & hele mine wees wile 64 

Sales OL Senool PLOper yal) a. hae wlchsawad ape ee ae Ae 

Sales of City Property.... 


GENERAL REVENUE. 
Anditing Dapartmiengsts 5. )5/4i ys ys a sp ee ewe e ede ees 
Bath-hotise, North nds. «herd aw en. ih en oe paw dare 


COPPER FOTWARE Fave bos ook A ale bb es $376,356 67 


23,516 22|—— => 


8,020 380) serra 


Total Receipts for 
nine months ended 
October 31, 1903. 


$19,820 69} $344,219 65) $235,522 78) $2,541,298 33 


468 99 


261 62 


125,130 95 
371,503 78 


$1,036 00 


1,860 00 


127 00 


172 06 
13,476 90 


7,774 80 
24,446 76 


$6 75 
244 98 


$251 73). $2,937,248 87 . 
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Total Receipts for 
nine months ended 


Receipts in October, 
ath October 31, 1903. 


Brought forward......|.....0.ee.000e $376,356 67 $251 73} $2,937,248 87 
Boston Pneumatic Tran- 

BIA Wace ie seo). ors. AES Arora Sui ain A So RSA WZ) «io 18 47 
Building Department.....}. Roretg adhe | Lapnea eg eekdth 597 87 
Cemetery Department: ; 

Evergreen Cemetery.... $569 60 2,579 00 

Mt. Hope Cemetery.... 3,611 80 16,055 25 

Bennington-street Can 

UBT Yoo gisele Acie vip obannta 60 00 311 00 
Dorchester North Cem- 

BUGEY Ps, Sofie, thes Vihce 14 00 183 35 
Dorchester South Cem- 

PGE a Hea, cic RP en Pad OR Ae ee Ne whe’ « delish ate a a lee Wee 43 00 
Granary Cometery 6.208 | ssc ck shai Hac eee pera tie we 14 00 
Kings Chapel Cemetery. 4 00 4 00 
AY BBLPTIY -CODLOGELY 0% siege ik mans ve ee Preteen ps amide les 15 00 
Phipps-street Cemetery, 3 00 30 00 
PNELALCGMICLET Ys. o ascde eased <n ewes ae obey pieemes 5 00 

City Clerk Department... 519 75 3,479 35 
Giny Bet aK uy Fat. sie 156,507 38 156,507 38 
Collecting Department, 

fees and charges....... 2,161 50 10,730 60 
Collecting Bank Tax..... 4,479 16 3 4,479 16 
Election DOpArIMeny. 7.4 oo chee ale SHCA ates eb ea eetayers 65 41 


Fire Department: 


DLTEGGIPAME GUMS hoa ceiel a iat x Aah ode doi UP 2a olacducre a ye 1,410 23 
MTN at B21 ce cs here seek als Ba 5 8S 8 Cerca ele oa 28 00 
Hay Scales... 32505. 1. 10 00 26 00 
GGIED LISDATLIMIBN Gere Sela ot. ene 64 ae he ace seni 460 52 
Inspection of Milk and 
WORGQBE ay bhdds ce ers 80 00 552 00 
PRS ATOTIGID OAK loro de> con B hanes fmm bes eh eaeemteate wel tiguin'? 3,596 68 
Hospital Department..... 4,127 85 46,187 81 


—- 


Carried forward....... $172,148 04) $376,356 67 $247 ,630 81) $2,937,248 87 
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Brought forward... i 


Children’s Institutions De- 
partment: 


Receipts in October, 


$172,148 04) $376,356 67 


STOO CA LOO Lona epee aiedin ala hig 36 Ve Sele eh sky Ware ch abe 


Placing Out and Office 
Department 


House of Reformation... 


Insane Hospital Depart- 
ment: 


Boston Insane Hospital, 


Pauper Institutions De- 


partment: 


Boston Almshouse and 
HIOSDItaL cuivleae eas sets 6 


Almshouse,Charlestown 


Lamp Department: 


Library Department...... 
Liquor Licenses... 5 a 
Market Department....... 
Overseeing of the Poor.... 
Park Department: 

Miscellaneous........... 
Public Buildings: 


Miscellaneous........... 


ce er 


$219,059 94 


Ce es ee 


1,917 05 


1,158 29 


eee eee eee eee rele eereeeeeeeeanee 


8,802 19 
20 01 
1,295 02 


3 10 
294 13 


4 02 
225 00 
100 00 

2,582 25 


ee 


27 438 00 


2,190 78 


Total Receipts for 
nine months ended 


October 


$247,630 81 


932 28 


13 13 
1,805 85 


16,681 10 


2,667 71 


750 00 
3,319 63 
1,430,830 10 
189 57 
13,690 71 


472, 32 
1,066 85 


159 42 
1,161 00 
1,775 00 

22,526 37 

265 75 

89,328 00 


5,049 73 


31, 1903. 


$2,937,248 87 


$376,356 67| $1,843,470 81| $2,937,248 87 


CoLLEcTOR’s MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


\ 


Receipts in October, 
1903. 


Brought forward........ 
Tuition Deaf Mutes..... 
Dog Licenses.......... % 
Income from Smith 


TTD eas lye Re eee bo 


AUT nage Aaa valet Sp kT ott 
Unlicensed dog......... 

School Committee: 
Supplies and Incidentals 
School-houses........... 


School-house Depart- 
ATUGY Gelaete te aversiete ere «re tele 


Sale of land, Deer Island, 
Sale of City Property. .... 
State Bank Tax........... 
Street Department: 
Bridge Division......... 


Cambridge Bridges Di- 
WABLOT Site ;s hive 7 Bh eideas mae 


Ferry Division, Tolls, 


Paving Division: 
Assessments.......... 
Sale of Manure....... 


Interest on Paving Di- 
WINTON caus bes Dbcetor a we 


Sanitary Division....... 
Fort Hill Wharf,Rents, 
Hecht’s Wharf, Rents, 

Sewer Division: 


Assessments.......... 


$219,059 94] $376,356 67 
7,442 66 


596 40 
158 00 


106 00 
5 00 


0 Se (6,0 a) O15 (0, 0 Oe O40 f 'e\'s, ei .o ,0. 610,616 (6.4) @'.0).0 


see ee eee ee eee ele wna see eres seeee 
ey 


ee 


ee ks ee 


15,667 00 
92 33 


ere eee ores ree eeler ese eee seevee 


54 48 
$687,999 39 
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Total Receipts for 
nine months ended 
October 31, 1903. 


$1,843,470 81 


14,952 83 
22,546 00 


320 00 


212 00 


5 00 


2,082 36 


175 00 


166 00 
180,969 25 
150,000 00 
443,438 06 


65 00 


156 87 


132,738 50 


1,027 66 


17,253 83 


16 50 


252 39 
2,503 90 
505 00 
135 00 


99 30 


$376,356 67, $2,813,491 26] $2,937,248 87 


$2,937,248 87 


bo 
bo 


Brought forw Aes ae 


Interest on Sewer As- 
SERSTMEGIM Diss thet ioeens atew 


Material, etc........... 


Entrance fees......... 


Street Cleaning Division 


Street Watering Divis- 


Treasury Department..... 
MAXOR MOOS re wits wicchanees 
MAX@R! 1002 isiaierieute: ys oh 
ERED ROOT oicveivns Mariko aa ke 
EO KOS, BONG sre hinds als vac 
Ta xOR V1 B90). hoe sites eke em 
(Paras, ABISHGM . Foo alse. 
Rakes) ASOT i ho, oe sens 
Interest on Taxes........ 
Corporation Tax.......... 
Weights and Measures.... 
Wire Department......... 


COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 
Fines, Fees and Costs.... 


House of Correction, 
South Boston: 


Labor, sale of Material, 
BGC 66 Phe brat bet nets 


Machinery and Mate- 
Wd ATE i yk ve pea noite 6 


Carried forward....... 
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Receipts in October, 
1093. 


Total Receipts for 
nine months ended 


October 31, 1903. 


$687,999 39| $376,356 67) $2,813,491 26 


31 96 58 56 
350 00 360 00 

748 36 3,404 80 

Sane, ie Alt ng ge ne ONE: 70 00 
eee AE hal, Piya cs ee 86,180 00 
240 75 1,130 75 

Wee ue tent tate p le aty se a ats 40 00 
Pes Wee eC ey meee a) Gd 4 12 
RE PRLS ae ee Te 33 84 
198 50 198 50 
9,750,952 03 9,764,345 05 
86,319 52 1,538,845 92 
11,034 47 85,457 85 

25 00 777 06 
Reco elem eran ae aa ees 288 93 
bg ee Cha ae ged ea 54 24 
UP heen a ae Tae aT Sea 940 50 
6,183 51 57,251 50 

hess a pee E ROR geet 13,455 58 
460 25 3,562 52 

RS A i MICE Benge Teh ae 6 50 
poh yh | AO edd hd ep | eee 
$17,467 68 $104,636 29 


2,575 67 


Giw\jeldre Oe Fes 7a se On GO Sie -« Ue S18. SB 10..ONk 6 


1,249 50 


ote eye ele ce Ble e 0 Ot Oh Fe eS ew ere Bs OD id 


$17,467 68] $10,920,900 41 


$2,937,248 87 


14,370,057 48 


$108,461 46) $17,307,306 35 
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Total Receipts for 
nine months ended 


Receipts in October, 
Bate October 31, 1903. 


Brought forward...... $17,467 68)$10,920,900 41] $108,461 46|$17,307,306 35 


House of Correction, Deer 
Island: 


Labor, sale of Material, 
Bll etn hs ass « See oer 49 99 2,664 67 


Dealers rakes Cows 20 00 180 00 


IN AUCUTALIZALION. : wats yo 405 00 415 00 
oo 17,942 67; ——_—_—_ 

Total amount received and). 
paid to City Treasurer..|.............. $10,938,843 08)... e cee see eee $17,419,027 48 


111,721 13 


Pe es BL, ~ 
(TRADES | uecouncey 21 


[Document 123 — 1905. ] 


B O Ss TO NW TA 
CONDITA 2D. 
1630. 

RY 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


REGULATIONS OF 19038, CHAPTER 4. 


In the Year One Thousand Nine TWundred and Three. 


A REGULATION RELATIVE TO SALARY OF THE CLERK AT 
THE JAIL. 


Be it ordered by the Board of Aldermen of Boston as follows: 


Section one, chapter four, of the Revised Regulations of 
1898 is hereby amended as follows: Insert after the words 
“the first inside officer,” the words *“‘and the clerk,” so said 
section will read as follows : 

“Secrion 1. The chief officer connected with the county 
jail shall be paid an annual salary of eighteen hundred dollars ; 
the steward and the first inside officer, and the clerk, each 
not exceeding thirteen hundred and fifty dollars; the second 
and third inside officers, each not exceeding Buclys hundred 
and fifty dollars; the other regularly employed officers, each 
not exceeding twelve hundred dollars ; the watchmen and 
other necessary assistants, each not exceeding one thousand 
dollars.” 


In BOARD OF ALDERMEN, November 9, 1903. 
Passed. 
EDWARD J. DONOVAN, 
City Clerk. 
A true copy. 
Attest : EpwaArp J. DONOVAN, 
City Clerk. 
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AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 


FOR 


19038 -190A. 


AUDITING DEPARTMENT, 
Ciry HALL, Boston, December 1, 1903. 


Hon. Patrick A. COLLINS, 
Mayor of the City of Boston: 

Str,— The undersigned, in compliance with chap. 6, 
sect. 7, Revised Ordinances of 1898, herewith presents 
an exhibit of the General and Special Appropriations for 
the present financial year of 1903-1904, as shown in the 
‘books in his office, December 1, 1903 — including the Decem- 
ber draft — being eleven months’ drafts — exhibiting the 
- original appropriations, the balances brought forward from 
1902-1903, the amounts drawn December 1, the total ex- 
penditures, and the balance of each appropriation unexpended 
at that date; also a statement of the Debt, Sinking Funds, 
and right to borrow November 30, 1903. 

The December draft comprises special payments and 
weekly pay-rolls during the month of November, and pay- 
rolls and bills payable December 1, 1903. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JAMES H. DopaE, 
City Auditor. 
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WATER DEPARTMENT. 


Appropria- | December Expendi- Balances 
tions tures 
for 1903-1904, Draft. for 1903-1904.; Unexpended. 


' Current Expenses.............. $830,000 00 $58,172 99 $694,030 06 $135,969 94 
PUGET OS bee ee er tsic cs earatiomors ones 406,290 00 2,682 50 376,940 50 29,349 50 


| $1,236,290 00 $60,855 49 | $1,070,970 56 $165,319 44 
BRONCO LALER clown n'eise'ws sis cs gels alco cielaje Serpiaie 118 44 1,834 99 


$60,973 93 | $1,072,805 55 
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CITY AND COUNTY DEBT. 


Gross funded debt, December 31, 1902 . 
Add funded debt issued in 1903 


Deduct funded debt paid in 1903 


Gross debt, November, 30,1903  . 
Sinking-funds, December 31, 1902. 


" $28,847,096 77 
Receipts during 1903 : 


3,057,453 85 
$31,904,550 62 


Payments during 1903 1,640,068 89 


$30,264,481 73 


Betterments, etc., the pay- 
ments of which are pledged 
to the payment of debt: 
Betterments, etc. . $789,674 79 
Blue Hill and other avenues 
assessments 598,086 01 
—————_ 1,387,710 80 


Total redemption means November 30, 1903 . 


Net debt, November 30, 1903 . 


Gross debt, November 30, 1903 
Gross debt, December 31, 1902 


Increase . 


Net debt, November 30, 1903 . 
Net debt, December 31, 1902 


Increase . 


City debt 4 ; 
County debt. ; 
Cochituate water deb 


$83,114,006 00 
5,889,100 00 


$89,003,106 00 
1,654,000 00 


$87,349,106 00 


31,652,192 53 


$55,696,918 47 
EG 
$87,349,106 00 

83,114,006 00 


$4,235,100 00 
$55,696,918 47 
52,823,884 36 


$2,873,029 11 
_ecncememeinciitiaa 


$75,269,106 00 
3,465,000 00 
8,615,000 00 


$87,349,106 00 
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CITY AND COUNTY DEBT. 


November 30, 1903. 


Total Debt, City and County . : : ; : . $87,844,106 00 
Less Special Loans (Out- 

side of limit) . . $38,330,400 00 

Cochituate Water Debt, 8,615,000 00 
County Debt Sr deeax of 


limit) . , . 2,904,000 00 
49,849,400 00 
$37,494,706 00 
Sinking Funds . ‘ 4 $30,264,481 73 
Less Cochituate Water Sink- 
ing Fund . - $8,234,930 53 
Special Loans Sinking 
Funds ; . 8,406,947 03 
County Court-house 
Sinking Fund . = 805,279 60 


17,447,157 16 


12,817,324 57 


Debt, excluding debts outside of limit and ree oun Sink- 
ing Funds for said debt . : . $24,677,381 48 


RIGHT TO BORROW. 


Right to borrow, under Chap. 93, Acts of 1891, November ’ 
30, 1908, estimated . . $38,778,440 33 
Less loans authorized, but not issued, inside of limit. 2,602,800 00 


$1,175,640 33 
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LOANS AUTHORIZED, BUT NOT ISSUED, 


November 30, 1903. 


Inside of Outside of 
Date of Order. Object. Debt Limit. | Debt Limit. 

May 6, 1897...... ..| Charlestown street (Chap. 346, 

ACIS IRI) vob eens Sus eee eee ot nek | « hy ce Gcleeate ties oe * 
March 29, 1898..... South Union Station (Chap. 248, 

LA. CUB\IBOS) ora etere ka vista ee chlceletid s $425,000 00 
May 26, 1898....... Cambridge Bridge(Chap. 467, Acts 

ANE REE a Ben ABs OGIO ME NR. an t 
June 1, 1899........ Sewerage charges, repayment of , 

(CHAD. ADOC A ete 1SDO you ios. Lieb eh cee sce ces Raek t 
June 2, 1899....... Atlantic Avenue Extension (Chap. 

AGG s D.CLB LODO) aiotorste aie fare cents slciadl S eoeie ators spies seers § 
October 30, 1899 ...| Insane Hospital, additional land.. 24,000 00 
July 12, 1900....... Broadway Bridge, rebuilding 

(Chap. 452, Acts 1900)..........6. 100,000 00 
July 8,190 wes. Various Municipal Purposes, July 

3, 1901, $150,000. 

HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
Hospital for Consumptives........ 150,000 00 

January 4, 1902....| Playground, Ward 22............6. ‘ 30,000 00 
June 27; 1902.65... Boston Tunnel and Subway (Chap. 

Qe ACES LOUR Yt ean ate eae end wh ee eos ad ahaeths 1 
October 30, 1902... Various Municipal purposes, Oc- 

tober 30, 1902, $98,800. 

BATH DEPARTMENT. 
Bathing establishment, Ward 15, 
GAL LGLOTERA Wie ce 5 ko Ma's taiai plas bake cote 20,000 00 


Commonwealth park, sanitary, 
open-air gymnasium, and grad- 
TU geass has ee Ab ants Ue Ul a 10,000 00 


STREET DEPARTMENT. 


Reconstruction of bridges over 
railroad tracks at Norfolk, Har- 
vard, Medway, and Weat Selden 
streets, Dorchester............... 31,000 00 


Carried, forwards (oivisesecssass $790,000 00 


*No limit to amount. Borrowed to date $700,000. 

tNo limit to amount. Borrowed to date $950,000. - 

¢{ Limited to amount required to repay all sewerage charges collected by the City 
under Chap. 426, Acts 1897. Borrowed to date $415,000, 

§ Nolimitto amount. Borrowed to date $275,000. 

T No limit to amount. 
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LOANS AUTHORIZED, BUT NOT ISSUED. — Concluded. 


F Inside of Outside of 
Date of Order. Object. Debt Limit. | Debt Limit. 
Brougne fOVWATAs «cas nclael sic cin’ sls $790,000 00 
Van Winkle street, Ward 24, tun- 
nel under railroad tracks........ 5,800 00 
Temple street, Ward 238, bridge 
and tunnel under railroad 
TVA CES SUTURE ae seis sisiaa es ie etiole 32,000 00 
December 30, 1902,] Various Municipal Purposes, De- 
cember 30, 1902, $275,000. 
PARK DEPARTMENT. 
Playground, Wards7 and 9........ 275,000 00 
March 8], 19038..... Rapid Transit (Chap. 190, Acts 
BLED HU se gata nate a play cea at enn tel Mat av eveiniatd eee hah cht avo ate ata $133,000 00 
April 18, 1903..... Land and buildings for schools,... 1,500,000 00 
May 25,1903....... Northern ayenue and Sleeper 
Atreet, (Chap..381, A Cts. 1903). Och lie care te aor ele a elaiate * 
Hyde Park? AVEDUC a mae ome eel iene aan ee ntere eels 225,000 00 
June 2, 1903...... 
Brandon street and Belgrade ave- 
Chap. 370, Acts TUULO Horse sera ait ella ve phase miles do opacistallle/aeiaeale iatecka hala 5 100,000 00 
1908. 
LaiPDorchester street ees sate aa lonca gil ale eee ere.elelete rats 375,000 00 
June 24, 1903....... Charles River Basin (Chap. 465, 
ACTS P1903) raed sheraewhle ae Aiabjcemorns lwrtdica ns atanete oat 800,000 00 
Jnly 11551903 ...3... Separate Systems of Drainage 
CChapy S83, 4A Cts 1 O0a) secures alelcinlisiersinievaterl gis gies € y-4 600,000 00 
uly Sl 1903:) 2 2 Mtenslon Of Mains, OtCascwe wove leach ee sieiniecee 800,000 00 
July 31,1903....,.. Highways, Makin ror ssa irs Morel s stern eicee dates clw'ela 340,000 00 
$2,602,800 00 $2,873,000 00 
CHART RAAT TEL | Ub 5 E RETR AR A SES ASE 
Inside Debt Limit..... $2,602,800 00 


Outside Debt Limit... 2,873,000 00 


$5,475,800 00 


* No limit to amount. 
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MONTHLY STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CITY TREASURER. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, December 1, 1908. 


Hon. Patrick A. COLLINS, 
Mayor of the City of Boston: 

Sir, — The undersigned herewith presents a statement of the 
receipts and payments of the City of Boston and County of Suf- 
folk for the month of November, 1908, and for ten months of the 
financial year 1903-1904, also of the balance of money remaining 
in the Treasury, November 30, 1908, and where deposited. 


Respectfully submitted, 


GEORGE U. CROCKER, 
City Treasurer. 
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RECEIPTS. 


a 


On account of the City of Bos 
ton: 


City Collector eo. eo... 


CiTY LOANS: 
Bath Department: 
Bath-house, Cabot street, 34% 


Bath-house, K street (wom- 
en’s), addition to, 34%...... 


Bath-house, Dewey beach, 
Charlestown, BAY D cee suites: 


Bath-house, North End, 33%. 
Cambridge Bridge, 33%........ 
Cemetery Department: 


Mt. Hope Cemetery, grading 
and filling, 34%. ..........i.. 


Mount Hope Cemetery, addi- 
tional land and improve- 
MONS BAGG 5) F Kowialecn abet ores a4) 


Mount Hope Cemetery, de- 


veloping land, 34%. ....... 
Hvergreen Cemetery and 
other grounds, improve- 
MENTS 143A. less vee sve ses 


Children’s Institutions Depart- 
partment: 


Parental School: 


Furnishing three new cot- 
TA LOR MBAV OL Caveat ila ales cis 


Electric plant, SATO elie denveie es 


Pauper Institutions 
ment: 


Depart- 
Mortuary and_ receiving- 

room, Long Island, 34%.... 
Tie-up for cattle, 3}%........ 
Ice-house, Long Island, 33%. 


Extension for electric plant, 
Long Island, 34% ........+- 


Coal-pocket and strengthen- 
ing wharf, easterly side of 


a 


City DocumeEent No. 125. 


Receipts in November, 
1903. 


Total Receipts for ten 
months of the Financial 
Year 1903-1904. 


i Ce a 


ey 


ec a) 


oe 


ee ee es Ce ee) 


Ce 


sewer eter e ewer eo Sewer t ee ensestenees 


ee 


ec 


see eee wee we rere le mew treet anew weer 


Cec 


ee ee ee ay 


Ce ed 


ee i 


 ) 


Long Island, SRG 9 tinh Wicid aii] cn sinicim ck awa hh ci heh's'e Wn vin ko neta 


CORULER FOPWATE al vale volta} vey a0 8 oh apenas 


—— | —————— 


$9,768,675 56 


a ey 


$100,000 00 


2,000 00 


4,000 00 


50,000 00} . 


200,000 00 


2,500 00 


30,000 00 


5,000 00 


10,000 00 


10,000 00 
15,000 00 


10,000 00 
4,500 00 


2,000 00} - 


3,000 00 


10,000 00 


$458,000 00 


$21,430,135 27 


$21,430,135 27 


aa 


TREASURER’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


RECEIPTS. — Continued. 


Brought forward........... 


Penal Institutions Depart- 
ment: 


Wharf, Deer Island, recon- 
struction of, 34%... ......... 


New House of Correction, 


«Insane Hospital Department: 


Land and buildings, Boston 
Insane Hospital, 33%....... 


Highways, making of, 34%..... 
Hospital Department: 


Furnishing three new build- 
ings, City Hospital, 3}%.... 


New ward for isolated pa- 
tients, completion of, 33%.. 


Surgical Out-Patient Depart- 
ment building, completion 
OF, ORD GEN tek olds Ueeyh viush oes 

Health Department: 


Gallop’s Island, new wharf 
and coal-pocket, 33%........ 


Park Department: 

Ashmont playground, grad- 
ing and gymnastic appara- 
ALLA SOW onsite Cass elem teeth, woke 

Castle Island, sanitary, 3}%.. 

Charlestown playground, 
gymnastic apparatus, shel- 
ter and sanitary, 33%....... 


Columbus-avenue play- 
ground, sanitary, 33%...... 


Dorchester park, open-air 
gymnasium, 34%...........- 


First-street playground, 
house and gymnastic appa- 
MATIUG oR 7001p afaie'p ein aiuin Wale 


Mystic playground, gymnas- 
tic apparatus, 34%.......... 


Neponset playground, sani- 
tary and shelter, 33%....... 


Playground, Wards 7 and 9 
3 


Public Parks and construc- 
MOM Oba cad va kee aaa code 


Carried forward.......+.++ 


Receipts in November, 
1903. 


$9,763,675 56 


ee 


ee ey 


ee ay 


ee ed 


emcee reer ewee reser | ssessesresesssese 


ee ee 


i ee ee er ary e? 


er id 


a ee a i a a ary 


ee ee a ee ee? 


ry 


cere sree esos esres | seet sere eves eees 


ee ce ee a 


eee ser ee eee eeeel| nese seeesese res 


Cr ee ee 


Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ar a 


ee eee ere) 


Oe ee? 


Ce 


$9,768,675 56 


ee ey 


Total Receipts for ten 
months of the Financial 


Year 1908-1904. 


$458,000 00 


7,000 00 


150,000 00 


232,500 00 
500,000 00 


35,500 00 


7,000 00 


4,200 00 


10,000 00 


4,000 00 
3,000 00 


7,500 00 


10,000 00 


2,000 00 


6,000 00 


2,500 00 


5,000 00 


25,000 00 


100,000 00 


$21,430,135 27 


$1,569,200 00 


$21,430,135 27 


a 
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RECEIPTS. — Continued. 


Brought forward..........++- 


Strandway, for purchase of 
land and construction of, 


EKO Ss dis A Ge cin WR elh oiw shew Waar 69 
Wood Island park, sanitary 


Receipts in November, 
1903. 


$9,768,675 56 


eee eee eee wee tee 


Cr ee CC i i i eae er ard 


ANGISROITC Poko eee alee terey Nellislers' wrate ae Cielo dans iei| wd ovene cle Gvimere ares 


Public Buildings Department: 


Faneuil Hall Market, sani- 
tary station and installation 


a ea) 


OL CLECHTIC MEDUSA GG aes bil va cavan Renee Ve Gale | ate Biola eicoreie ele Sb 


Faneuil Hall Market, new 


TO OM OA ieteh saree aah tbc ee sefihed se cigs tease oom oneT eais Manlals clalelena 


New building in place of old 
Town Hall, Dorchester, 


RN END oe URE ate ee the ele bee, Mh PA ea 


Lancers’ Armory, Bulfinch 
street, new plumbing, new 
roof, painting, installing 
electric lights, and general 
permanent improvements, 


=e Aan ac SPROUT UO IB AG RU Fle aA we Nr 


Municipal Building,Upham’s 
- Corner, completion of, 33%, 


Tower and bell on building 
corner of Bunker Hill and 
Lexington streets, Ward 3, 


i ee OY 


EC ARN eS ate aie a SN Bly Fu they pS 2 ig ion eRe, 


Public Grounds Department: 


Thomas Park, grading and 


improvement OE BAN Waals Cheeta Ye wale Newly nf advo a ebict lenin eae y 


Ravid Transit, East Boston 


TUNDEMN SACs scala > sore, oe herein ees kaos tiets Whole: stetvinrcbed 8 igiotetnere te ah eh clale.& 


Street Department: 


Foot-bridge over N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R.R. at Sarsfield 


ALPOET SAG jn ciamers are arate otonieie Wiis uchalcvaie da slates iealih tip ee tears ERP 4 


Foot-bridge over N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R.R. at Northampton 


street, BRA Tae ele cio hetslmte ciate shmtela biltsteo mera sci mipeasaate pies | Py leeopet baal Ofer ae it ets 


Gainsboro’ 


Foot-bridge, 
IN aie, WIN Pan ce 


street, over 


Reconstruction of bridges 
over railroad tracks at Nor- 
folk, Harvard, Medway, 
and’ West Selden streets, 


Dorchester, 34% .g--eeescvcelscvcescecscees 


Yard for Street Cleaning 


Division, West End, 33%...|.....-.-.eeeees SORES Oe mae ; 


CORTE FOTAOAT ss 0 sides sien! via ee ace wat indies 


$9,768,675 56 


Total Receipts for ten 
months of the Financial 
Year 1903-1904. 


$1,569,200 00 


$21,430,135 27 


100,000 00 


10,000 00 


6,000 00 


10,000 00 


4,000 00 


35,000 00 


10,000 00 


30,000: 00 


1,000 00 


5,000 00 


1,300,000 00 


5,000 00 


5,000 00 


5,000 00 


9,000 00 


5,000 00 


$3,109,200 00] $21,430,135 27 


ae 


TREASURER’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


RECEIPTS. — Concluded. 


Brought forward.......... 


Office for Street Cleaning 
Division, Charlestown, 33%, 


Freeport street retaining wall, 
BE te <i akienty Toh ve vente ee 


Sewerage works, 33%......... 


Temporary Loan: 


Anticipation of taxes, 4% 


Receipts in November, 
€ 


ee ee 
ed 


ee ay 


ee emel ere e rere esr ee ser iter eves seeeseselseseseeseesseeees 


Board of Commission of Sink-]. 


ing Funds: 
For Redemption of Debt 


Interest on Bank Deposits: 


tee ie Sle s.bb ere, 68. B16 eo el bie Pee Oe: S, Sin @ e-aflae lelae Bele els claw dele se 


Total Receipts for ten 
months of the Financial 
Year 1903-1904. 


$3,109,200 00] $21,430,185 27 
3,000 00 


5,000 00 
1,000,000 00 
4,117,200 00 


5,500,000 00 


1,637,000 00 


General Account............. $2098) G4) ea. san sala seaioe $48,937 28 
Franklin Trades School] 
UT Oeics ide a se re au SUS UBS valence upide sions 8,189 86 
John Foster Trust Fund..... Ae AT phebrealeue lad Soin 231 89 
—— 2,926 99) _———_-———_ 57,359 03 
Pay-roll Tailings, Settlements 

with Cashier for parties un- 

WLC 0s ceeds eatin coat he eco catie eh Pack o's Nar estes, Sauarons LOB ORNS JP avttetatne ss 8,570 55 
PUTOPCRi ALUMS Maca s arse acs sates | ese au ae ten ban haem seah teers Sel loeans eae stick eee 592 50 
Baring Bros. & Co., Limited, in 

BOLE O ke CCO UG. 5.0 cccdsln cicicies dicle a Sakae Pais Orbea ne cteele eal eale Rie pie ol a tiatele ¢ 282 10 
Public Library Trust Funds: 

Bopert Charles Billings Mindy ei. cs 's'a'< jmie es ataid| | Sesleletatsiersicie  oa.s $100,000 00 

MTB OM Aral VIS al TINS Ge lic eden sea oe is ats hats caress whet ale 5,000 00 

a 105,000 00 
Eastburn School Fund, TNCOMIG egrets oie slat ee Neg Wtekeralel a eats etaite halt Aele ewe) Prererel aaa 1,000 vd 
Horace Mann School,Mrs. John if 

DM be Sprig Cp tie ra hs Re SE tag Cell I ae Py eae i ei, a Na a a 1,000 00 
City Hospital Funds: 

Martha Howard Thurston 

Marler ena els TH COMEC todas. d eee Pee ee ce ee Cae aaee Laldie | culls ala wala cedars 9% 40 00 
POM ONMIOAD ER NESOUALCG, | aie scant wie she Ce cn eR Tass clonie sles 0 [Geis stale's'e ajtacalt’s evs 1,579 60 
$9,772,686 59 $32,859,759 05 
On Account of the County of 
Suffolk: 
City Collector.t23 3. cee eset 50) $14, S9D 24) weeny Feta vs clea on $366,832 80 
PAY-LOU 1 AUN PGi meet ok ses = OBB Tis oie sheicha Mackie 3 976 82 
14,435 56; -————_ —- —— 367,809 62 
PL OUAL ET OCA IPRs dad at nig Vales lke ote Ad od o'detee ena BO TS eee LD cos kon vay vam esis $33,227,568 67 
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On account of the City of 
Boston: 


Mayor’s Drafts, — 
General Dralta. cies. eae ses 
Pay-roll Drahisieies 3s i. ise.) 
Special Drafts, — 
Ordinary Payments.......... 
Interest on City Debt........ 


Interest on Water Debt...... 


Interest on Highways, Mak- 
ing of, 


Interest on Rapid Transit 
Debt. 


Ce ay 


Commonwealth of ‘a assachu- 
setts: 


Corporation Taxes eos ke 
Wational’ Bank Tax oi.) tech. 
Liquor License Revenue pote i 
Board of Commissioners of 
Sinking Funds: 
Revenue Collected............ 


Baring Bros. & Co., Limited, 
in settlement of account... 


Premium on Loans 


se ewww eeee 


Taxes Refunded 


ee 


Carried forward........... 


PAYMENTS. 


Payments in November, 
19038. 


Total Payments for ten 
months of the Financial 
Year 1903-1904. 


* $7,109,367 69 
1,041,156 76 


peewee ore ees e eee | —§ DPbyLVIsOO§ OUT cree eer essere evvne 


poobececccccceseo se] 9  MgQVELLLUID [Ole eee cscs cesecece 


$5,384,269 19 


$619,856 42) ) 00). isl. 
60,0107 451) aoe 2 1,502,452 25 
71-9 Py UAE OE 376,940 50 
bag Ses Mo ah ae 173,097 25 

4 
LT HO. Rael etAe. 168,876 34 


683,119 62 
$8,833,644 07 


Ee, NO RLY ee | Seal $44,594 86 
ikaes'y Sie Pare etna ob 11,169 79 
Diet ae 798 30 349,315 01 
Wainy done (ek UT 19,588 47 $413,073 38 
Se el OE Bae TIN Ty ae 282 10 
TU Rania, Bead ami dig omer 1,579 60 
ba Pah gee Ey ia RevTsrdahre wieac ewes ee 
ETRY PAE SS Yee Gale $8,855,739. 27|,..cPose eves sees 


*Amount of General Drafts through City Auditor’s office for November.. 


Less not paid 


es 


eee ree e ewww tees eee reese rH ees eeeessesesserees esos 


Add paid on outstanding drafts for current year.......... ccc cece eee eee eens 


t Amount of General Drafts through City Auditor’s office from February 1.. 


Legs not paid 


: Includes City Debt paid...... 
Water Debt paid... 


ee) 


a) 


¢ Also includes Temporary Loan paidy. (2.220. ..e seas cncecnrevecs aaly Cutie. cr wala 


f $13,082,740 94 
10,392,129 45 


7,605,635 53 


t $31,080,505 92 


405,079 66 


414,935 08 
6,045. 65 


$31,906,566 31 


$7,110,149 82 
2,635 82 


$7,107,514 00 
1,853 69 
$7,109,367 69 


(ere i PT 
$13,104,926 93 
22,185 99 


$13,082,740 94 


$751,000 00 
868,000 00 


$1,619,000 00 
$5,500,000 00 


TREASURER’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


PAYMENTS. — Continued. 


Payments in November, 
1903. 


Total Payments for ten 
months of the Financial 
Year 1903-1904. 


ee ee ae 


ee eee ey 


en ee aed 


ee ay 


eee eee ee sess eses 


IBEOUGNCS OVIDOTO 0. 3.. biac kind Nelle a seis ajna tore $8,855,739 27 
CPTI 1 byt A CCOUD GM wash ecte uchien ae ate abla ee see elaraW CANO Mh, ARM a ot doe 
Wapor nates Retundedy i5.sisae| ice las ale ce eee 118 44 
Duplicate and Overpayments 
TA AGLUY, COUCCHOL i .ncisc za set ctele a [ie ele aterselmclche as Lays siete aa gs clit 2 ake lal eta Res ofaiel o-dlb fale uate 
PREALAUCIDAX SALOBLOs ce seme ea tHe sues cee debety 149 97 
Pay-roll Tailings (payments 
by Cashier to parties not 
DEI DY LE AYIMASLETS) she cies eiliAwe ae esin ete aruete.ete 854 14 
Liquor License Revenue re- 
PAVING OC ae iris Pie ee ds vets auiehe cine [ls ad's! oceln'eis Ras igie ele 2,643, 80 
Interest Tailings. ..........0s0s[eseeceueesecuees 40 00 


Webb Franklin School Fund 


Blue Hill and other Avenues, 


PEBOASINENTA POL UN OSC i." ees uae ss ares cielo wees 


South Union Station, assess- 


AVETIABTLOLUN OC cls Cater e oe Mais otic Severe qaichaie Gilead OC alelety stereos 


Highways, Making of, Assess- 


INAMEM TOL UMGO fey seas cles teas ues eee eeeeee 


Investment in City of Boston 
Bonds: 


Pubiic Library Trust Funds: 
Robert Charles Billings 


MOTATENR LES cc Baro. wie tthe Bee | ae etal staal haitiow <n 


Mrs. John A. Lewis Fund. 
Cemetery Trust Funds: 


Dorchester North Burial 


TOMO TE rUst MU ies folie eck Uae dp sles, 


Evergreen Cemetery Trust 
Fund 


ee oe 


Mt. Hope Cemetery Trust 
Fund 


Public School Funds: 
Eastburn School Fund In- 


COME 6 ceceeeisccesacniccccslerscsevrvesccses 


City Hospital Trust Funds: 
Martha Howard Thurston 


Ce 


ey 


ee 


B Gis) 0.616.619 08 6 86.8 0 


ee ay 


ee ey 


rs 


ee ae ee id 


SR er ay 


$100,000 00 
5,000 00 


ee ey 


ee ey 


ae a a a 


ee a a) 


Marioe OE NO UNCON E Rt eel cee occ chinese he Lo maile hee ke its Cliew ee Lee kiescttea ce 


Tuition of Non-residents re- 
funded 


Sidewalk Assessments, Tail- 


ATIRB A COOUM ois s J ghee a tutes epic} acs esl) 94 whgas 


CONTVCAMOFUOT Eo ein tas odie Saini a ve bores kine 


Cd 


ee 


$31,906,566 31 


4,900 12 
1,834 99 


151 08 
1,312 07 
6,534 55 


35,202 86 
937 50 


1,450 00 
4,114 65 
12,216 11 


1,241 46 


105,000 00 


200 00 — 
500 00 


1,300 00 


1,000 00 


40 00 
19 38 


19 43 


$32,084,540 51 
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PAY MENTS.— Concluded. 


Total Payments for ten 
months of the Financial 


Payments in Novemher, 
1903. 2 
Year 1903-1904. 


BrOUGNT SOT WATE cs coer scsi |s cae ae Pattee eee $8,866,640 46)... 0c elec wes $32,084,540 51 


Payments on account of the 
County of Suffolk: 


Allowed and certified by Audi- 
tor ofthe County of Suffolk: 


General payments ........... Se SILAGE OG AS tern ciety. 3 t $945,699 13 


Special payments: 


Interest on debt............ BOP O0 |e aires ok ete 114,460 00 
OGHer TOBIN LOVGbGweice sais he sc ea s/scahe see Fieve ais « wiciaittaes ios es.s 184,923 08 
Pay-roll Tailings.........:-.... A ORs AM CRBS) ak 309 55 
County fines to complainant... BOO DO Ti sastvete dae watom 824 30 
MLC EEA TBM eee ui shidsie cp Fis Wel lys aos whse's watele wate "gies eine biRcertie a8 e's 5 01 
Award to wife, neglect to sup- : 
POTD ire ie elles AVaLO wg arate a cde neta BO SOO sitar vba eo «os 183 00 
MFALINETUNCCO tert. ce an ales $e 2D) OO 29. sire turtle vies sisree 50 00 
PBOUNGHRODIBC ALS Sls eiis, cies Glaberelstersi| ceseipietala mo[eF allele ajfictenere aereiee Ms etd 24 00 
Vth PURSE al 146,826 56| | - "1,246,478 07 
Notal payments... fod. .ts ¢a0Pcoee vods eeseea ss SOUS MAT OT, tes weal gees $33,331,018 58 
RECAPITULATION. 
Balance, February 1, 1903 . : : . $5,648,265 07 
Receipts, for ten months, City account. | $32 1859, 759 05 
Ss sano Ke County account ‘ ‘367, "809 62 


33,227,568 67 


$38,870,833 74 

Payments for ten months, City account . . $82,084,540 51 
Be eae RS County account . 1,246,478 07 

a 33,331,018 58 


Balance, November 30, 1903, as shown in detail ‘ : . 5,539,815 16 


*Amount of County Requisitions through County Auditor’s office for November... $145, 813 13 
IQR AITLOb TIBI sete ht. a ave Scrata dt sueaidco cia bunts, ca Li Sreratareate Melt ret ch te ia Mira tbales uo tie eaten Cisne aera 668 74 


$145,144 39 
Add paid on outstanding requisitions for current year...........c cece cece reese eeees 1,262 09 


$146,406 48 


+ Amount of County Requisitions through County Auditor’s oflice from February 1, $946,670 76 
TINA NOLL faye U Ne os eats aS BS ciel Ree a eee) a ha eae eae ate eaeieaas gas 971 63 


$945,699 13 


TREASURER’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Balance, November 
follows: 

American National Bank 

Atlantic National Bank 

Atlas National Bank, No. i 

Atlas National Bank, No. 2. 

Atlas National Bank, No. 38. 

Bunker Hill National Bank 

Central National Bank 

Colonial National Bank 

Commercial National Bank 

Faneuil Hall National Bank 

First National Bank . é 

First Ward National Bank 

~ Fourth National Bank . 

Freemans National Bank 

Mechanics National Bank 

Merchants National Bank . 

Merchants National Bank, 
ment Tailings Account 

Metropolitan National Bank 

Monument National Bank 

Mount Vernon National Bank 

National Bank of Redemption 

National Bank of the Republic 

National Market Bank of Hinctacon 

National Rockland Bank 

National Security Bank é 

National Security Bank, ek roll Tailings Ac- 
count . 

National Shawmut ‘Bank 

National Union Bank 

National Webster Bank ; 

New England National Bank 

Old Boston National Bank . 

Peoples National Bank 

Second National Bank . 

State National Bank 

Adams Trust Company 

Bay State Trust Company 

Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company 

City Trust Company 

Columbia Trust Company 

Federal Trust Company 

International Trust Company 

Mercantile Trust Company . 

New England Company : 

Old Colony Trust Company. 

State Street Trust Company 

United States Trust Company 


Sidewalk Assess- 


Mechanics National Bank, Special Account 
Second National Bank, Special Account 


$10,042 
539,830 
168,808 
3,182 
4,384 
25,000 
3,939 
57,089 
195 
60,835 
153,929 
54,076 
717,254 
54,109 
133 
223,612 


2,668 
25,000 
25,000 
22,164 

290,290 

266,797 
25,000 
41,696 
27,385 


24,726 
1,425,693 
74,586 
71,392 
50,000 
42,692 
25,097 
100,032 
389,829 
57,126 
25,000 
46,498 
99,424 
10,081 
20,757 
239,376 
50,000 
185,452 
276,550 
121,531 
36,695 
$2,635 
401,784 


80 
83 
79 
04 
80 
00 
72 
05 
21 
66 

3 
40 
24 
19 
O1 
22 


72 
00 
00 
10 
95 
64 
00 
28 
19 


80 
83 
00 


03 
52 


Cash and cash vouchers in office, including County and other 
duly authorized payments, in advance of Mayor and County 


Auditor’s drafts for the same 


GEORGE U. CROCKER, 


9 


30, 1903, per Preceding Statements, as 


$5,084,471 42 


404,419 55 


$5,488,890 97 


100,924 19 


$5,539,815 16 


City Treasurer. 


7% 


7 7 
ats i ‘a0 eh 
Ee en eal ee 


fet % 

5 Pts he ars 
© a ia 
aren 


ae | . _ 


‘ 
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CITY COLLECTOR'S 


MONTHLY STATEMENT 


e 


FOR THE MONTH OF 


NOVEMBER, 1903. 


COLLECTING DEPARTMENT, 


Boston, December 1, 1908. 
Hon. Patrick A. COLLINS, 


Mayor of the City of Boston: 


Sir, — The undersigned presents herewith a statement of the 
receipts in this department, on account of the City of Boston and 
the County of Suffolk, during the month ended November 30, 
1903, and the several accounts to which said receipts have been 
credited. 

Respectfully submitted, 


EpmMunNpD A. MACDONALD, 
City Collector. 
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Total Receipts for 
ten months ended 


Receipts in November, 
tele November 30, 1903. 


REVENUE TO BE 
CREDITED TO: 
APPROPRIATIONS. 
Abolishment of Grade 
CTOBSINGS anise nether es ak $5,744 16 $31,270 68 
Bath Department......... 294 50 5,833 24 
Cemetery Department: 
Evergreen Cemetery.... 3 50 249 25 
Mt. Hope Cemetery..... 24 50 2,563 91 
Dorchester North Ceme- ‘ 
GOL YC ee LC ee clones heures dais eel Mew eg aula tay se 23 25 
Dorchester South Ceme- 

LBL Nee eet Cai OO ROE ah iad wea ere he, MEE fo Meas 2 17 75 
Wire DSVATTINO UY al eel Pe OARG Le bic wat bslae aa ce cite 1,012 85 
Gibson School Fund In- 

PAN 611s PP Ae OE Us mM oe Part ta Be uaa Ld Saad Aah eb 1,643 50 
Horace Mann School Fund f 

"SIN COTMOM EN ae pu SE) Rie aes an ee PPM aa ere 45 25 
Bowdoin, Dorchester 

SchooleFantketmen mete vie yee cole eb isioed wes 90 00 
George: B.-Hydé, Beanegs i) sm amie als ve eae 40 00 
Hospital Department aietec ee Cees lke eee es 1,735 75 
Highways, “aking ofa (acts actos tie lue ae vue ate cee 100 00 

Sidewalk Assessments, 

B94 D ign ST hare Merk are bie 72 41 79 O1 

ASOS 4 nwa y eae cee 441 30 624 78 

pbs) Ais My ag al a Me a ok 37 02 1,396 63 

Interest on Sidewalk 
Assessments ......... 222 29 931 40 
Sewer Assessments, 

1808205. c i ita hearers: 724 66 2,348 41 

T8078 205 a raae een ages 787 30} . 2,020 47 

TBOG—Tb 0 sis sisice wily sees 1,407 17 4,429 31 

1BOB Bis AN A ere: 699 55 3,066 85 

1604-D Sock, te eens. 871 49 3,280 71 

AB OGM ss ceo alte wh tee ee 645 83 1,878 46 

1802d.2.% os ve coe eeeaea 37 66 1,281 44 

Carried forward......... BID. O18 Rat iene ee $65,962 90 


CoLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


8 


2 Nan rrr ene NR SRS REPOS OE SES ETE STR FESPA NET SE ER TEE SS SESE ET ESIC LES, TS LSE ETE TIE SAY 


Brought forw QP: Veale nso 


Interest on Sewer As- 
BOSSINONUS 455.02 nue: 


Construction of Aber- 
deen Street:.6 {20.354 


Interest on Construction 
of Aberdeen Street.... 


Construction of Annabel 


Receipts in November, 
1 


SHR OTS SA Oe ONE Mth 33 
2,389 71 


16 51 


15 49 


Siteotencce ket PAR este AG cok herd acalatale is noe dn wh € cater 


Construction of Ather- 


ALOTLS TEL OOU Peete ae a ata ae aheicls he So haahamane ecw: 


Interest on Construction 


PENTA THROLSLON GIO ULC bas tacit cote 8 eale erat eyneraarem cee d’sler 


Construction of Abbots- 


TOLOES TOC Geer re terre Slee aia ct oda stareial Siete cls Meiaiala alate 


Interest on Construction 


OLA DDOLSLOL GL DLL GC Gite liek wlors cis coateye re bch eee ache vo cau anet char’ 


Gonstruction of 


TE RVS oss DLO CUS Oe ee aIne hee alone Wise eM a suearoheias 


Interest on Construction 


OLA TIC LOW Saipe thOG tee a alints uiclarovelevc: erepatall Srabslesereretctn shar ate) = 


Construction of Alexan- 


AU ei gio} ie es) Recah as oo eae aed RATS ne aie eH 4 ch PARP ENS erator 


Interest on Construction 


DISPANEXANGOTUSLLOObi cm listeleuretec splat ol srera'| GUE Mean teiia‘ee en 


Construction of Astor 
Streetnecci ec we cee 


Interest on Construction 
OLeASTOR OS ULGOb anes. .e 


Construction of Angell 


OR a he nee Oe eS heat, aed tuba Bacon k proicaely alii 


Construction of Athel- 


TLL MES DLC is ctet reels lee iol Ses tedecn acl reotall ta sota comsiate. hates 


Construction of Ashley 
AGT OOGS 5 he tet Maa aka koe 


Interest on Construction 
of Ashley Street...... 


Construction of Batavia 
Sireete me aha see css ale 


Interest on Construction 
of Batavia Street..... 


Carried forward......... 


$15 JOO Bae are Roe, 


9 58 


Total Receipts for 
ten months ended 
November 30, 1903. 


$65,962 90 


7,828 20 


166 47 


19 83 


9 58 
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Total Receipts for 
ten months ended 


Receipts in November, 
1903 
November 30, 1903. 


Brought forward........ $15,100 82 $77,130 21 
Construction of Barry ‘ 

Street ..cceccscccsseces 225 00 711 25 
Interest on Construction 

of Barry Street.....--> 6 50 8 69 
Construction of Burt 

Street... vee vtencvecec[te ce cnsore OM BE pak 542 72 
Construction of Brighton 

AVON. PEs ee cecal elennmeeneenene|sleccernmnnenns 4,740 00 
Tnterest on Construction 

of Brighton AVENUE. .J-..e ere ee teen eee eee eens 472 38 
Construction of Boston : 

Street... cece cece eee ee [tent etter mene secon e ee memes ~ 1,081 40 
Interest on Construction 

of Boston Street vow vie ee | © [8401 er01 ares everereseteres| wlerereiere Or0ses0reser0r0 1 50 
Construction of Bernard 

SEreEGt «ate eet cle = elle were 18 03 1,199 12 
Interest on Construction 

of Bernard Street..... 10 01 157 99 
Construction of Belmore 

TOYTaCO.ecc cece cece eee [ tenet ttt] sete een ewes 317 30 
Interest on Construction 

of Belmore Terrace...|--+ssser etree fer sree eee eens 18 09 
Construction of Bloom- 

field Street.........+6- 28 19 184 14 
Interest on Construction | 

of Bloomfield Street. . 15 65 102 28 
Constructionof Boylston : 

Seroot. elses ade eee eee Pe giaele gow ah hs lseenise 3,431 67 
Interest on Construction 

of Boylston Street Sel UES 8 Re Wie lejos mie | 08 2 eileic ie lela mie 6.6 875 07 
Construction of Brag- 

don Street Ne) PRL de telgilbe,| 2: Bae 18 0 2.3 Js. 2 (8'eh6. 0 fi sn0 10.6 ig serele aa S © oie 89 43 
Interest on Construction 

of Bragdon Street. el sip elle « Seietsie<) nuntelt ie) mts ee; ale 18/610) bak ie 4 02 
Construction of Cam- 

bridge Street .......-. 602 21 911 43 
Interest on Construction 

of Cambridge Street.. 17 57 19 06 
Construction of Canal 

Streetd.c.ce ccccccneccft mer ett cesses ieees seer eeeee 5,144 95 


—_— | | 


Carried forward.....+++- $16.023. 98) cis Soctideeen « $97,092 70 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Brought forward ........ 


Interest on Construction 


Receipts in November,’ 
1903. 


Of Canal Streetacis cw etaeteolctctotel Ver her aletstetar N o'e'd oi a oro ace 


Construction of Carding- 


GOT ELO SG sir nec ce eer lttoeren tat areceterereret el lnvelel cteoah corner sv skate 


Construction of Chester 


SSUPOG GL crcie ce rtee tte referee el BT cktr Sioted el aieopal| etsy oo arsiatclovevst avers 


Interest on Construction 


OL, CHEStOrsSbreets es 2) he aac tec ee, seats ae 


Construction of Chis- 


POW LOK EOC oe arte ane erete | eee traeeh chk ol dhcp) cveol stoi chat ater evel euarers: + 


Interest on Construction 


OL OUI WICK NOR s eet bes Hue pita ae co Lute Cots cists ars 


Construction of Cham- 
Diet wiLregiacieh ee: 


Interest on Construction 
of Chamblet Street... 


Construction of Charles- 


POM IVES ULO OLE trier ccc cle eid ches oreveial olay metal sete ee Shean afee cheers 


Interest on Construction 
of Charlestown Street 


Construction of Carlos 


eee error eee rer eles ee eee eee eens 


SUT OO bic e ctcesee re eo otens, | tscorsi steven ren certerece. |e rstortieeat ere i tisiecns 


Interest on Construction 


OMCOSTION SULOCUscee sl Oy ery cera ral ata alae ren eran ars 


Construction of Carlow 
CTO Line ne re eke cit 


Construction of 
greve Street.......... 


Interest on Construction 
of Congreve Street.... 


Construction of Clinton 
Street. oak oe 


Interest on Construction 
of Clinton Street...... 


Construction of Callen- 


MOTiBtTOOti mates ocr lek os cacteret ee ba ha MRO 


Construction of Cham- 
berlain Street......... 


Interest on Construction 
of Chamberlain Street 


Carried forward......... 


$10, Al’ G4l eas tees 


20 38 


Total Receipts for 
ten months ended 
November 30, 1903. 


$97,092 70 


5 30 


83 30 


114 98 


86 66 


1,158 84 


57 18 


383 48 


68 78 


21,674 00 


14 04 


124 92 


37 07 


248 55 


796 49 


5 80 


10,154 52 


121 11 


147 96 


328 88 


83 61 


$132,788 17 
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Total Receipts for 
ten months ended 


Receipts in November, 
1808 November 30, 1903. 


Brought forward........ SEL Abd cs CON aoe ¢ ene. biataeie’>. v $132,788 17 


Construction of Cornish 
SELLS SU eran ae eae eet e ar retcREn ys cvevevextlliosatenerd ciaifevesbievsters 133 50 


Interest on Construction a; 
Oi CV OPUS GO GEG Use ae lee ete netoie sinters Line hickeve late ? «sic. 1 14 


Construction of Devon 
SELB ire ce eee ete ba WG le ke ictlave woes te adel at eueic ernie te ole s8'6 316 72 


Interest on Construction 
OL DESVONVSEL EO tracert ilceisteiteste eintcle seve teilic Gistels eis dele s.etece 4 46 


Construction of Draper : 
DOOTOOU ME eR UE RETR ST Uk alia Uleistowsicw nal levee a ola ee aiehe 1,331 19 


Construction of Dresden 
SELB CG. ita oe oaks 104-08 112 56 


Interest on Construction 
of Dresden Street..... - 17 19 25 14 


Construction of Edison 
Green Woe ae Nes Sal 191 31 


Construction of Edwin 
SET ECU ee ee Tae uta rb ete PME ag hace MNCAAL Taal eattcye alee elk anarene 303 06 


Interest on Construction 
OL DOO WR POEL GS Gio etek wed eats Ciercleca terete eld hiactinielie etek oss 7 98 


Construction of Ellet 
SETS Ot eee errata te liautehttene eiine ck here topet etl ottusne Ropciesahavees aries 469 22 


Interest on Construction 
OL MSCS EPOGDacerrens Oaletelcictbenaa erie cee eicrls ciePieaie 25 01 


Construction of Esmond 
Street..... ROE hie! AME ob GUT 8 ORY ole 3 LAOS Celene c 2,517 77 


Construction of Fowler 

Streets oe eae 147 10 211 62 
Interest on Construction : 
of Fowler Street...... 136 70 146 03 


Construction of Fairfax 
SEG Oe Hae Re ea trl ca ca eleteooncles Weis a iiokteted terns ta ee 363 12 


Construction of Fair- 
mount Street.......... 293 67 3,183 72 


Interest on Construction 
of Fairmount Street... 15 09 250 51 


Construction of Fenelon 
Stree ti re etre ea liclnesta cote ok satel come ai ones 265 90 


Interest on Construction 
Of Pendlon!( Street assis. shin che can ee Ate cae. 62 28 


_——_—_- eS 


w= Carried forward......... BLT, OD 1Bl aaa etakiene os $142,770 41 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. i( 


Total Receipts for 
ten months ended 


Receipts in November, 
1s. November 30, 1903. 


Brought forward........ EI Gas Ame Orem oat as ae $142,770 41 


Construction of Forest 
PTT SS CO Ob hie ate SUNG weer eae eaten PPA 8) oils oto cao 1,520 36 


Interest on Construction 
of Porest Hills Streets. sascas steele ce cers ss an: 20 36 


Construction of Francis 
Street iiss Som oatinee es 81 86 543 11 


Interest ‘on Construction 
of Francis Street...... e 2 74 ; 8 12 


Construction of Fuller- 
POM SULOOUR ae Mera e occas ellie tare helad Merecclare |: ay SUS uAeRO UR Sle agi at ave 466 22 


Interest on Construction 
He LSrtPOUMs SLL OS tice soe ite eit emieiaceiliaceistemh coin cveteint she 258 98 


Construction of Gaylord 
Streshs. 722) hn 19 34 37 40 


Interest on Construction 
of Gaylord Street..... 10 75 23 53 


Construction of Hancock 
PU ET RG toh ta shail ain pore! 3) 330 00 1,132 44 


Interest on Construction 
OhLANCOGE, SELCCU mits irate ceceiaiher a aera | ak ieeiticias wiorerayals 2 14 


Construction of Harold). 
SERCO UR eth tere eee roe ee rere Rea eo crete erase 670 96 


Interest on Construction 
OLBHLaATOlLOsSS tree Us etree ew islotede ect Mate a RTA cate ate seueie DlAwe: 


Construction of Homes 
BACALL Lee eraba liens staricee HE chose See oie abete cll SRaCeeMaTs “alle Wisrees 269 50 


Interest on Construction 
Die ELOMGS WAMOTIILO cooks eh e tials wieter tions | Shulancie alierotet overs tele 70 


Construction of Hubbard 
Btraatcciscres cabo sn 27 08 HWE) 


Interest on Construction| 
of Hubbard Street.... 15 04 80 96 


Construction of Idaho 
Sirectstactite ok sass ns 26 59 457 17 


Interest on Construction} 
of: Idaho Street..: «...«- 14 77 92 33 


Construction of Joseph- 
ine Birechen aye sees ss 31 20 106 53 


Interest on Construction 
of Josephine Street... 15 60 53 27 


“Carried forward......... S17, OR TB ak hak ccs $149,006 59 


aE CS 


Brought forward...... 


Construction of Leeds 


SiTOGti a ae Peewee childine diatom bene (teats see se es 6 


Interest on Construction 


OLTIGOCASE SELECT eee et Lae cesdee a s lead aeesescegaes 


Construction of Leeds- 
Ville Street. cee. kee 


Interest on Construction 
of Leedsville Street... 


Construction of Lauriat 
ARON «Ceres sb otrete svi 


Interest on Construction 


OLL UAULIBtEA VONUGre cheese cree Se aaha el cauaee hae tie 


Construction of Leonard 


SEV GO bac ROM Mele ate ttre ee ate olere eronate ere ok ae ete ile ee 


Interest on Construction 


OfsLIGON ATLAS LESS esc dicce wetter oie e || tats eaceitere f Sak 


Construction of Leroy 
SEPCOG ak oy ea tants lots a 


Interest on Construction 
of Leroy Street........ 


Construction of lLons- 
GALG SELECU roses ce ae 


Interest on Construction 
of Lonsdale Street.... 


Construction of Mellen 
Street 


Ce 


Interest on Construction 
of Mellen Street....... 


Construction of Malvern 


STVOC bers GER Siaice eae ate Te] Fare reeks eaters 


Construction of Mary- 
land Street:.3%,....... 


Jnterest on Construction 
of Maryland Street.... 


Construction of Merlin 
Interest on Construction 
of Merlin Street ...... 


Construction of Milk 


Street: sci. eae ea eke hae el oo ee crete 


Carried forward......... 


City DocuMENT ‘No. 


Receipts in November, 
1903. 


5 55 


$18,546 15)....... She Wass 


126. 


Total Receipts for 
ten months ended 
November 30, 1903. 


$149,006 59 


408 27 


4,352 78 


$161,345 49 


ie COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Brought forward........ 


Interest on Construction 


Receipts in November, 
1903. 


OL MALL Street Ceres eee | Mies take arsiaca ote 


Construction of Middle- 


TONPHULTCOUAAv es oe eee leeeima eke Sl ha 


Interest on Construction 


OL Middleton Streets isc vee ole theta ke slae se } 


Construction of Millet 


SURE Sas nh eS SI ea iad heen BS ee oe Ro een 


Intrest on Construction 


OD MILLetestre Guoes ites cae eR ec | Oaletd oe ca aIteie 


SUr6etoe ea et ee Rade week van lees Ae eR 


Interest on Construction 


OLB VL OLSRESLLOOuse ie ee ee Gs cihita fee chain Geen en 


Construction of Mount- 


FOTE- SELES Te ea Aah cicinee e ce Mia ditare ered sae ae ees 


Interest on Construction 


OMMOUNLICrEROLLCeUeen|.2c i056 ee rash chal Sersibs 6 olen Gate 


Construction of Mon- 
tague Street.......... 


- Interest on Construction 
of Montague Street... 


Construction of Nightin- 


306 20 


16 85 


PALE PUL GOtee et sd iroe sis be cen oy ee tala eVr eee e © ome a 


Interest on Construction 
of Nightingale Street, 


Construction of New- 
bury: Street...f..2.... 


Interest on Construction 
of Newbury Street.... 


Construction of New- 
burg Street........... 


Interest on Construction 
of Newburg Street.... 


Construction of North 
Harvard Street....... 


Interest on Construction 
of No. Harvard Street, 


Construction of 


eee eee OP OPO eee else eee seeereseeene 


STATIN Ys ET OGG Tks thc] faire ¥ascuawibr ster eerbeca then: 


Carried forward......... 


$19,755 34|.......... ey 


Total Receipts for 
ten months ended 
November 30, 1903. 


$161,345 49 


3 02 


227 70 


29 53 


14 77 


1,622 47 


240 43 


656 10 


2 02 


172 20 


$166,008 90 


ceipts for 


ten months ended 


November 30, 1903. 
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= 
Receipts in November, Total Re 
1903. 

Brought forward........ MLO T GO OLI Be diacin ge Seis ee $166,008 90 
Construction of Norway 

Streetics Gees oa oan 55 86 111 30 
Interest on Construction 

of Norway Street..... 27 93 55 65 
Construction of Oakley 

Street wee eee eras ee 20 58 359 40 
Interest on Construction 

of Oakley Street...... 11 44 157 92 
Construction of Oakview i 

IDSTTA CEN Aero had ares dette tendis lree wae eae omeres 371 21 
Interest on Construction 

OO AKWIe WarherlaCe le ae aoen vel veld Ga ac aiditte oles 9 98 
Construction of Perkins 

SELCECE A OREO oo Acll ecole ain ek a URI Reatermrage lena a miatare 748 12 
Construction of Peter- 

boro Street “ahs. Mar arte patina ge) arcs ee FE ee NP AEE 487 92 
Interest on Construction . 

OLERELELDOLOLSbLESt cls tos te ee en eae waa eran ale 4 06 
Construction of Public 

A eye N Oc OUR Sc CRP | Gos catans eicle Ricenel) aie Siete ieam seal a 6 57 
Interest on Construction 

OF Public: Adi og NoslOls facia lat nvta ol caemtemtnt ¢ 6 alee la 3 65 
Construction of Public 

Alley: Novlo2 sansa: 21 52 188 52 
Interest on Construction 

of Public Alley No. 102, 19 94 Bye Ile 
Construction of Public 

ARIE VAN GAOL icine aaa hha W eiiaie eo bois S ORtea Bet gin Weare 819 75 
Interest on onstrietion 

ofPublicAtleay No-40t esos cca wee basine Gaee iow 1 36 
Construction of Public 

Alley No. 402......... 9 24 94 31 
Interest on Construction 

of Public Alley No.402, 7 70 24 13 
Construction of Public 

Alley No. 408......... 5B 65 44 41 
Interest on Construction 

of Publie Alley No.403, 3 14 40 61 
Construction of Public 

Alley No. 404......... 23 60 43 73 
Carried forward......... $19,961 94]....... kbs cs $169,943 74 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. Aye 


Total Receipts for 
ten months ended 


Receipts in November, 
1903. 5 
November 30, 1903. 


Brought forward........ PIV, GOLi GE eae cle wNariire ss $169,943 74 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No. 404, 13 11 27 50 


Construction of Public 
BLL OV ONO. AOUAAY . coisa eadgemats Gee oe ap asic emelie swe 429 00 


Interest on Construction 
BL Pablie Adley No MOG usr cet ce eats welts Sales vents 68 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 414......... 30 28 30 28 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No. 414, 1 66 1 66 


Construction of Public 
Adley ode co hue onus PU STE uae VC ee 796 05 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 416...... i oie Male a plage Awe «42 Rn ae la leb an be 51 78 


Interest on Construction 
GP LUOUGAIOY ONO. LOMB. uo nas wn sce hartewiee meth 42's. 43 


Construction of Public 
LBW IVI OE TGR tite adapta seas £54 e mafieta ce an ew eke a8 37 36 


Interest on Construction 
DPeDlC Alley, NO.AIT she. ocala sae e 9 alana nrameas ends 17 


Construction of Public 
Alley No.418i. 2.5... BDI Pantene reel wieeale 25 70 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.418, 29 2 94 


Construction of Public 
ARIS CONAN DA Oat oe Too Lae ping eices oa nein bain Sasa ean eh iacele 9 58 


Interest on Construction 
DLP AUOIN GALS LoS vaiseiit sa eetead rele hes cae 5 31 


Construction of Public 
ALO Vs NOP AQ ss >a ce nch ts 0s ROS NoCe a Charen a 39 


Interest on Construction 
DITO VERO UNG ALOO Lak dae ca.e sins Site? Dee's Gaal a s\n 30 


Construction of Public 
PRU Ne oe totic a ee Lasis bine A's oF ents ct tees a 1,301 14 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.424,|...... RS GARR ici: Ace 33 


Construction of Public 
PALIB YN ole ain) tia a's baa oie glare nad ae eA A Rae eal pe 1,277 84 


Construction of Public 
Allee amit cana eca locncs fa us wahedk hie eataenes on’ 647 04 


Carried forward......+... $20,007 80).....2..-.0ee- $174,589 82 


12 


Brought forward ......+. 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.427, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 428.......... 


Construction of Public 
TT@ VINO MELO es ia as 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No. 429, 


Construction of Public 
Alley Nov480. .3-...5). 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.430, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 481......... 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No. 431, 


Construction of Public 
AlleywN Onassis eee a 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.482, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No s433 a0 cou: 


Construction of Public 


Receipts in 
19 


eee eer eee eonee 


eee ee ree eoeseoes 


coe eeeeeeeeves 
seer eee eeroeen 


eee eee eee eoees 


November, 
3. 


eee ere eee eree 
eee er eee ener eete 


eeeeere eee eseene 
eeoeevreeeeereee 


ewer eerereeeeee 


sewer rer eee eee leee eee eer eereee 


eee ewe e ee een eerie eee eerste ves ene 


ALLOY INO HESS Mae N01 ae lor aah satel alate ee Uist ate wads 


Construction of Public 


AGy NOs toi ket 2) dale od cadet tari ctl aes sey we pit 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.435, 


Construction of Public 


see were eee eee eel eeeee eee eeesee 


BALSy NO PARR. of Sita | dewatered Aa baad ad 2a eee 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.436, 


Construction of Public 
WA lay IN OSS THE Gee 5's 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.487, 


Construction of Public 


Alloy NOs408 pircdeica | ie cuitn ay oeedeulsgitd idem ndeeds 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.438, 


Carried forward......... 


eee eee ewer ee weet were eee eones 


epee ew wee weeene 


City DocuMENT No. 126. 


Total Receipts for 
ten months ended 
November 30, 1903. 


$174,589 82 


02 


953 07 
1,278 08 
89 

56 61 
81 

11 56 


8 63 


3 00 

2 80 
16 64 
128 00 
85 76 
33 

61 40 
30 

15 13 
10 18 
1,366 39 


17 


$178,589 59 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Brought forward......... 


Construction of Public 


Alley No. 489.......... ‘ 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.439, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 440......... 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.440, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No..442) ........ 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.442, 


Construction’ of Public 
Alley No. 443......... 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No. 443, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 701.. teteees 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.701, 


Construction of Public 
AIOVeENOAT03) » sees 5 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No. 703, 


Construction of Public 
Alby NO! 100 tot / ave 


Construction of Public 


Receipts in November, 


seer eee eee eee 


O20) 8 6 0a eo We 0.6 we] * #6) w éle ee 6. ¢ & 0 @ 


cee eer etree eon eee [ooo eer rer eeene 


soe eer eee ereeertrreeee ee eer eeere 


PUAN ae COU No tia atta sia, p spmiaaigte eke | placenta cues 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No. 905, 


Construction of Public 
Alley. NG.20018S aie. 2: 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.2001 


Construction of Rock- 
fora Sirecta is seas: 


Interest on Construction 
of Rockford Street.... 


Construction of Rosseter 
Streeter tees gees. s 


Carried forward........: 


8 © 6 8 0 8 006 6 OS WI eee 6 Slate + 6.e 6.0 « 


Oe & ae ae CO eR a Se ee peeks 6 #8 8 60 8 0 


: 
2 2) 6.9 2 9610 816-0 2 Nese 6.9 © 2 2 ae 9 0 pee 


Cs site 90.0 2B © ee ake de 6 ¢ 0. a 2.0 ae a 6 


ReGen eA PO 9 Cie Pee aa sh eee ole 8 8 


yy oe et ee ee ee ee ee ee et 


8 2 8 2.66 BO 8.0 Ya ¢ 


13 


Total Receipts for 
ten months ended 
November 30, 1903. 


$178,589 59 


131 03 


-. 1,052 08 


80 


484 69 


3 54 


142 35 


$182,021 75 
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Total Receipts for 


‘ ee eects ae ten months ended 
d November 30,,1903. 
Brought forward........ B20 225 AB) cite sien ses $182,021 75 


Interest on Construction 
OLMEVOSSG UGH LL OCU ARI TeN nM oiiee brace taiate | ctellete i lelabebe rs oycncns 101 79 


Construction of Seaborn 
Streetinde wave tiatic occas 14 41 14 41 


Interest on Construction 
of Seaborn Street..... 13 52 13 52 


Construction of Spencer 
SLLOOUL PE eG Une LES VAS eS iio he bs goals pe ie Wace 7 99 


Interest on construction 


Ol(SVONCETIBUEEUS os: se sssn sakes ers Da Rae rey 7 59 
Construction of Stratford 

SUNG OG Mee eee ee ea oe ie Ia Ty Been Sid he al clelete e Gaerne ele 6's 170 69 
Interest on Construction 

OLASTTATLOLG Is tLOShaaial chine Cale eraiciolecilisiewere MP tag 26 3 55 
Construction of Storer 

SETOOt Ce ok air Clee waits Ceara ae hee oh aerate 344 96 
Interest on Construction 

OLS LOLS EL SO tie cc ee ee chee eee lin rene eel oretera hee 12 68 
Construction of Shafter 

Streatuy (ice cee uc o ds 64 65 1,022 09 
Interest on Construction 

Of: Shalter streetenc sei ee dice folaeec alle eiatie biecele stare 11 30 
Construction of Shepton 

SEL EGG ss Gente ate ye uae a ol Run, arse eccegve ne ta inal) St MPN Mc denier eae 662 46 
Construction of Shirley 

Street ees s cece en alcie cca bate trg ct bere of ibe ware wae tates 202 50 
Interest on Construction 

OL Shinleweswreatcn. codhoee cain oe chaise. madiely eves *, 5 00 
Construction of St. Al- 

phonsus Street........ 173 89 344 39 
Interest on Construction 

of St. Alphonsus Street 96 61 , 114 58 
Construction of St. 

Stephany MireGhyeus vw «di sialcel s cman elatal maka ara ee 461 73 
Interest on construction 

OLS SCP RAN MereG lie. «|. e ok em nie ed aes tan pea we win tae ee 3 00 
Construction of Telford 

SUL OO ose eet he eee | acyaceltie ata eteter aha rer al ue eatete ercias 9 57 
Interest on construction \ 

OL ellOrd SECC riers | cahecctoce eee dite rel er state a ohare atts 5 32 


Carried forward. ......++ PAU WOO ALL. Avie wwalaeelees $185,540 87 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Brought forward........ 


Construction of Tremont 
MULOOL Re Leet tah oe 
Interest on Construction 
of Tremont Street..... 


Construction of Thane 
Sureetiy ate see ee 


Interest on Construction 
OL. Lb ane Stréetecc. . .< 


Construction of Temple- 
ton Street....... weeeee 
Interest on Construction 
of Templeton Street.. 


Construction of Tona- 
WAC a OLLeebeen en ace 


Interest on Construction 
of Tonawanda Street, 


Construction of Trinity 
PURO Bs. oak toils eae ne * 


Interest on Construction 
of “Trinity.Place,......). » 


Construction of Turner 
SUT ORLA ee ee erie clients Coe 


Construction of Van 
Winkle Street........ 


Interest on Construction 
of Van Winkle Street. 


Constructionof Waldeck 
Sireetevo wes eee 


Construction of Wolcott 
PET OOhrs ae aos den 


Interest on Construction 
of Wolcott Street..... 


Construction of Warner 
METCOisos aa oe se tetas 


Interest on Construction 
of Warner Street..... 


Construction of Water- 
low. Streetic eee 


Interest on Construction 
of Waterlow Street... 


Carried forward 


Receipts in November, 
1903. 


Som) 0 10) 8 16) '6 0 66.0) 6 (9) || 8 we a a: 6610 Bie oe © 


O.6 Pee BA ete O16 6 Bie bw 6 58'S vv 6 vols © 


eoveereees eee erl|eereseeoeeseeese 


5) 056, ) 0.ub 6 6 b\e tis | 0.4 © 6 0.8 6U6.6) 6 ie 6 656 


@ 0.6 we) 0: Ole ch POF. B &Le 16a 6 6 eo © is) oi wie o 19) @ 


CB 9 OO 0) ule 46 16 9] 6 6.8 )4 aie et 6 8 86 6) 6 


eee ree eer ere eee ee see eserves 


see ewer re ee erlee reer er eeenees 


0.0 Cg 2, 0 0) 6 (ele GF a) 0 Te ae it 0. 6/'6.@ 016: 00 v.08 


#0 6,6, ble 019,09) 610 60 Eee 616.6 9's 8) é0) G0) 68 


S O10 6 Wi SF ae e010 ae ete € #1 6) 6.8 6,0 Sie. 6 B's. 


OR et CM ar er Mee art ek rae aera a ae 


Ce 


eee eer ere eer ee eel ore eee eo eeeeene 


oe 62 0 6 ao Gs 6 Oe of ee eo 6 a Bs. a 06) 08 © 


GE De 8 26 0 we e106} © Gi aie\s = @ die 6 6.8) eo 6 


va we we ee ee ee ee ae ee eae 
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Total Receipts for 
ten months ended 
November 30, 1903. 


$185,540 87 
2,336 11 

75 

126 57 
481 
1,039 11 


1 69 


39 26 


$191,248 62 
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Total Receipts for 
ten months ended 


Receipts in November, 
1903. ¥ 
November 30, 1903. 


Brought forward........ $20,834 59). v6 es es Cri $191,248 62 
Construction of West- 
HOULTOBS LESH Me Clout coc te hin labe eee ter eee s 115 61 
Construction of Wood- 
lawn Streety.......... 38 12 241 62 
Interest on Construction 
of Woodlawn Street.. 21 18 121 47 
Construction of Words- 
worth Street......... 40 00 613 94 
Interest on Construction 
of Wordsworth Street, 65 2 80 
AADTALY MO CHANGINEM trees ok) teins tess > eeu] Che soe hw ene 0s 100 00 
Library Department Trust 
ATC AM ALCO MIO UNIS we ols be dclaiste au SR calm teik's #4, 0th inns 11,418 33 
Park Department......... 82 00 1,401 18 


Phillips Street Fund In- 
CONC eiirreniciniainole ye rstote relate | ta atetnestanete laterals | cusksusle:ts.6! oleate: atte 600 00 


Police Charitable Fund 
THCOME ee arate ee ne 210 00 7,825 75 


Printing Department: 


Printing) 8t0.ce ose es Se 16; 410-765 140,942 62 
Police Department. SMsaniim Lat tisntecweale Aataiats LR Wale. ves © 4's aCkce 3,865 68 
Public: Celebrations ..5 50%) da. eens wes s |e cues seems 269 77 


COMOngs tow Mae are Merwe os Rica tala inte tere oe cmd Reha harais efits ens 1,000 00 


Street Department: 


Bridee: DLVisi OU ais dele ae] «cts ae awle'ale sigs Pe uieeety «ey etree 688 29 
Paving Division: | 
Sale: of MAteriad pete |).kcc sesh hae cs | domme woe eae 1,167 34 
Street Improvements, 563 50 6,531 65 
Highways sMMabking 01) ..\.ccnecs » vanlaciye eta bases 1,525 07 
Sewer Division: 
Tj DOL) cv a'as waar ace eae oo he pale ist dene fell aes oe vaca one eae 227 56 
Sewerage Works........ OR ire Bn Lome gah 1,000 00 


Carried forward..c«s+..+- 937,001 TS) ec vivcpcn ous oe ot $370,907 30 
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Total Receipts for 
ten months ended 
November 30, 1903. 


Receipts in November, | 
1903. 


Brought forward......... Or gule (Gin delsetidenee si $307,907 30 
Namicary. LVISION -vaean| ce cee te can Pada es neccenes ' 3,875 00 
Reserve Fund............ RTD eee gece averse a4 1,784 94 


Water Rates, 1903...... 19,208 $5 1,896,581 11 
Sr Bh See, 1 ORO ne 15 00 19,014 50 
- aaa LOD Le rh es ere Ate tse is went, 206 85 
“ Ree: 1900 gore eaten harlot piaed 4 Lame eoe a 5 23 80 
" 6 RMD ERO Hee ee M Ms Ureventctaews WELD at) cohshs elt ats 11 20] 

Off and On for non-pay’t, 28 00 1,462 00 

WGGH cele a oo coe 28 25 1,669 15 


Misceilaneous: 


Off and On for repairs, 110 00 1,336 00 
TADOLe stake veins 252 62 4,620 79 
Material: etece:.t.» 1,446 32 8,084 41 
Service pipes and re- 

SIM ET AU ticks Wn wiaieh nate 1,480 25 12,436 96 
Board of Horse, :.....}.... Se Papal y nh Ral pa eeabiel ok 156 00 
Elevator and _ stand- 

WN DO6E chy cen secs: 46 83 2,669 47 
SBE TEAS EES Te ri A TAR sos | BR ole a 733 75 
RTGOLOS Geo ies ae ee ee 11 74 115 13 
Difference in main 

STEVIE nb sg ce oe elas ats Lar 2 18s Gh acd aid otal eg edo Sie Rae 94 1,005 00 
Use of West Roxbury]: 

BUSTS TNT £5 GUL apna ak sd disl aa al’ e athe Bs eel ables dere.» : 749 65 
Be SER GR ae Save aig ora a ewedns aha dare ature s) aahe are ate | oth velnle dotey nies 2 14 

ROIITLB ERI Tere e ae ee Tet bea koe o alee ek REah sawn walaeics 139 75 


Schoolhouse Department: 


Land and buildings for 
BERINDIM eT Asie cog ane | nd Saas FMC STEAL aR hehe aes 1,250 00 


EL ADIG LL PMUO Gres ee Malas ich sos e's ea Fes OL ewe A eee boleh 155,703 90 
————_—- $60,642 15 ———| $2,484,538 80 


Carried forward.......!.. ESOT SER ADS LOY. ose nl aga $2,484,538 80 
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Brought forward 
COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 


Edgestones.., o.....-.-... 
Sale of Old Ho. Correction, 


SINKING-FUNDS. 
Betterment: 
Parkway, West Roxbury 
South Union Station.... 
Interest on do.......... 


Blue Hill and other ave- 
nues, Columbus 


PANE TL ULC eee a ecco nek dois) ta es | nee ee eee ee 


Commonwealth Avenue, 
Interest on do 


Se eit ss '6 6 08 


Huntington Avenue 


TYLA SSG HOTLOG FOr cn ele el teks Pereee nets al odes e-eade ehe 


Street Department: 


Cambridge Bridge, 
Rents 


Sewerage Works: 
1903-1904 
1902-1903... sis tv as sins pe i= 
19011002.) Gass ae be 
1900-1901 


1899-1900 


eoeoeereevneer se soe 


Ce 


Interest on Sewerage 
WY OF KSictish shee vee ss 
Sewers, Blue Hill and 
other avenues ........ 
Interest on Sewers, Blue 
Hilland other avenues 


City Document No. 126. 


Receipts in November, 
1903. 
Ad Sa TO BGG Ode 15 0he oak sis 
$3,854 27 $29,125 67 
682 65 12,812 93 
QU emre S er kcllgb he ees oer e bs 80,000 00 
——— Tey, (ne SORES 
EW ote eek 5 SM lates epee oe $1 00 
$741 70 168,514 47 
118 67 159 25 
9,549 62 
161 78 
1,404 60 1,404 60 
22 24). 22. 24 
BB | Eps Ae ee Ne ec Ten 3,569 43 
96 
300 00 2,700 00 
7,559 99 24,414 68 
1,250 38 9,860 01 
4,809 96 10,743 79 
2,648 13 11,229 78 
1,274 10 5,578 77 
3,128 68 10,870 85 
615 23 1,084 22 
107 48 369 10 
$23,981 16 $65,179 07 


Carried forward ...... 


Total Receipts_for 
ten months ended 
November 30, 1903. 


$2,484,538 80 


121,938 60 


$260,234 55) $2,606,477 40 
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Receipts in 
19 


a 


Carried. SOM GPA. oe alias ie ee Pee 


November, 
03. 


sf mm a | rs 


Total Receipts for 
ten months ended 
November 30, 1903. 


Brought forward...... $23,981 16 $65,179 07) $260,234 55) $2,606,477 40 
Sewers between Roslin- 
dale and West Rox- 
MARY occas . CASS to tioe Miaislaietds § 65ers ROR Lah winteas Ae. Fe ko. . 105 98 
BE WEIHS VV BIG, Zoe: sites. PEN e tic ae Saale reeniees est oes 64 48 | 
\ 
Interest on Sewers, 
WV TU SDD 26%. sietn sie eae. coors pale wea nos (Pets fase SMa es 37 45 
Public Lands; + ...0¢.....% 8 00 117 00 
mapid Cransit A lterationas) i 5 fi ovcwe ses |itdea see eenlas 8,893 41 
Rapid Transit,East Boston 
RE MITCIHN pite ay os owes cen ees 34 40 430 43 
School-house Department: 
Land and Buildings for 
BCHODIS oie fetes aes 6s 2,579 88 3,092 97 
County of Suffolk: 
Sale of Old House of 
SEPT BOLT re va sate otc bes nie RECE R & ONO eels ate Se ree, 125,130 95 
— 26,603 44; ———_——— 398,107 22 
SPECIAL FUNDS. 
Evergreen CemeteryTrust 
MANET Wei Ghee ia Won sacs STR wre aisle. Sf NID Coke Ale ee anee $1,036 00 
Mt. Hope Cenietery Trust 
MTN Ae es Saas v xoacs oh $149 00 2,009 00 
Dorchester No. Cemetery 
Peers Pir ade kins oOo F eats Cae ha lhe es Daag ca sas 127 00 
Duplicate and Over-pay- 
poh) Ue? Rie eee ia te ey Gi) PO er ee 172 06 
Sales of School Property..|......cesecses[eccvccereseecs 13,476 90 
Sales of City Property....|.....sccssese|essceseesesees 7,774 80 
Ni eh Sa 149° 00|-—-____—___— 24,595 76 
GENERAL REVENUE. 
Anditine Denattmonti aan ss isas ait lees aa: Beene $6 75 
Bathhonse, Wore. WMG 2.0} cpus cle cass ha rbetan cen sas 244 98 
Boston Pneumatic Tran- 
BT ae od eee Wn ade wd Peaks Ramee’ «aS ose 18 47 
PRUNE epAT CnIGtihees ol, os « Uvie bs Cus ae a wo i es 597 87 


$868 07) $3,029,180 38 


‘ 
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Receipts in November, 
1903. 


Total Receipts for 
ten months ended 
November 30, 1903. 


BOUCHE FOTUIIT Regs os Leable neeaee > $91,931 51 $868 07| $3,029,180 38 
Cemetery Department: 
Evergreen Cemetery.... $108 00 2,687 00 
Mt. Hope Cemetery.... 1,301 75 17,357 00 
Bennington-street Cem-| - 
GLELY: cute rane aes tak 27 00 338 00 
Dorchester North Cem- 
GLOT-Y iss vv atoltt taetntee st 177 70 361 05) 
Dorchester South Cem- 
SLELY Vie a alow ee meus ve 32 00 75 00 
CETADALY CGNIGUEL Vireo lien ee aie «seca Toe en eteigl ee aa are 14 00 
RA IIOS CaO OINGLOLY. | i's. a4 iy oh scie ae ld dolce’ ie wees ale 4 00 
Westerly Cemetery..... 5 00 20 00} ~ 
Phipps-street Cemetery, 9 00 39 00 
Central Cemetery.......|..... geet eee eli cree vee nen ees 5 00 
Olty Clark D onartmeng yah) ct. valet s ccs topo mies aalee sere 3,479 35) 
City Bank Ag cheese nes: 37,302 55 193,809 93 
Collecting Department, 
fees and charges....... 387 80 11,118 40 
Collecting Bank Tax..... 1,175 44 5,654 60 
Election Department.....|..... Ape ie! (ayo 3) ice en 65 41 
Fire Department: 
MISCOTLATEGUS Je wey uation atea stale eaueh ne Ae can 1,410 23 
Rents. 2. is. nas Wail ay sche than ae at's ANY GAs siamese a a so 28 00 
HAV SEALON Plath Geen Beans Tima acl ae ketene 26 00 
Bball Deparsm grr tenet bate al teen k atads ue Weeden 460 52 
Inspection of Milk and . 
ViNOPareer wees Uanaeh. 41 00 593 00 
Quarantine! oo. .cs aa: 615 00 4,211 68 
Hospital Department..... 4,836 24 51,024 05 
Children’s Institutions De- 
partment: 
Parental BOndol cy comes). 5 5 we cap cee s Maat eee aes 932 28 
_ Placing Out and Office}. 
Davart Gmt: Ge sks indie! 5 ss SER ECs wh ects silat ah eine 13 13 
Carried Sorward.. Ra TS $46,018 48 $91,931 51 "$204,594 70 $3,029,180 38 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 
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Receipts in November, 


Total Receipts for 
ten months ended 


as November 30, 1903. . 
| Brought forward........ $46,018 48 $91,931 51] $294,594 70) $3,029,180 38 
Pouse OL Relormiation eye. ay eee cree tae wales whe 1,805 85 
Insane Hospital Depart- 
ment: 
Boston Insane Hospital, 1,700 10 18,381 20 
Insane in State Institu- 
GLOMIG Sas 25 ns Ore chen 122 22 2,789 93 
Pauper Institutions De- 
partment: 
Boston Almshouse and 
PLOBDIGA Ls Vas ticretee vas: 960 73 3,998 88 

Almshouse,Charlestown 108 63 226 06 
Lamp Department: 

ERTL US agree © 4 aale ea Hee na een tates tC deis eve Balew oddest ares 750 00 
Library Department...... 361 30 3,680 93 
Liquor. Licenses? ..%.%.%.. 3,432 38 1,434,262 48 
Market Department...... 25 11 214 68 
Overseeing of the Poor... 851 24 14,541 95 
Park Department: 

Miscellaneous........ ey 270 94 743 26 

BVOUIR yeas tas fe ws > eee 746 79 1,813 64 
Public Buildings: 

PUIGOELIANCONB, nid cte nes at utcu ene sox uae AN ty cay win are alec £2 159 42 

Renee oe ea 275 00 1,436 00 
Paglarysis ss veut: fens cnet 125 00 1,900 00 
Police Department........ 467 25 22,983 53 
SPRINT CLPOPATUMION G0 cca) ink Seinen ka ws Lota s cabeletg sy’ 265 75 
RGDES seis acukh telda geeks 917 00 90,245 00 
School Instructors: 

LULL GACRs ov. r lek d wlaie Kaen bes 556 10 5,605 83 

TiS BIG PACER ios ln oes koa Ree eh dee he ke ee 14,952 83 

Dog Liceusesii.....-s5s.> 285 00 22,831 00 

Carried forward.......| $57,223 27, $91,031 Bi] $1,938,192 91 $3,029,180 38 
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Total Receipts for 
ten months ended 


Receipts in November, 
C 
whe. November 30, 1903. 


oa 
- 


Brought forward Cues $57,223 27 $91,931 51] $1,938,192 91} $3,029,180 38 
Income from Smith 
MAM pe ee eee eR Lec niilaw ns] salis's vce oe sts 320 00 
Income from Stoughton 
UT Ree egies Seems Nereis taste dienes yp st 1S yus0s la 0s Fale : 212 00 
IFRICCTSEU) AO os Merce oles vis sie «Riek alee fey gu co's ee 40 55 5 00 
School Committee: 
Supplies and Incidentals 678 54 2,760 90 
BONOORMONE Ose ts ts vents saa ae naps or |e eva we des so 175 00 
School-house Depart- 

TUIGO GNSS reesei te Dake oa hens be SEs Ga vee wee ees 166 00 
Bas OLaAnd pi OCr elas): coe rye as ghd ce cats deed 180,969 25 
ALC ME ATILVER TOD OL UV ane sted ci ates ae lates c oh 5c va no's 150,000 00 
State Bank Tax........... 116,367 01 559,805 O7 
Street Department: 

STIPE DIVISION ee ee es sheets see es oe aul Pees eee ee 65 00 
Cambridge Bridges Di- 

VISLONS fiw 7 cehMa eta. 192 04 348 91 
Ferry Division, Tolls, 

Otis aus Eevee Meee aoe 14,385 00 147,123 50 

VOTER Ac ee er er te 235 84 1,053 50 

Paving Division: 
Assessments.......... 1,608 48 18,862 31 
Sale Of Manure teks ..51.0 seis we senoaie) <s cieaee eas 16 50 
Interest on Paving Di- 
VISIOU. feces son 43 93 296 32 
Sanitary Division....... 8 67 2,512 57 
Fort Hill Wharf, Rents, 105 00 610 00 
Hecht’s Wharf, Rents, | 15 00 150 00 
Sewer Division: 

ASBOSSINON I FER cae cee ella id esses waged ee Re tee cay 2 99 30 

Interest on Sewer As- 

BORAINODE VN viii cah [ss Leslee bale aD cone areca 58 56 

Matoerial,.ote, ies sacue cols koo-seue ee as | 5 i Sa Rage eae 360 00 


Carried forward. ..... : $190,652 78 $91,931 51) $3,004,162 60) $3,029,180 38 
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Receipts in November, 
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Total Receipts for 
ten months ended 


November 30, 1905. 


Brought forward...... $190,652 78 $91,931 51) $3,004,162 60} $3,029,180 38 

Entrance fees......... 508 38 3,913 18 
PUOMUBS 6 avs css ON Wie Ree Ue she em a crore dese re eS es 70 00 
improved Sewerage stale acse wes us heteadads dees oa se 86,180 00 
Street Cleaning Division].............-/....eee see eees 1,130 75 

Street Watering Divis- 
WOM Sais sss dntin ply eet ae See Ree eee 40 00 

Street Watering Tax, 
BEN) Se Sastin tess Wy clk ere aahte's Sho Lara ming weammaweetths Ihe twna's Roate b's ieee ’s 412 
ULE Ty SRS SSS iS ses Bagh Re tenet WAS cor earn] Os are Ms ye gaan 33 84 
Town of Brookline........ 25 16 25 16 
TLEASUL VELIODATEIN OM Us: sida ces Melely cide tk, | cee Meera alaave x 198 50 
FOROS AGU Sr nea ssa cas. 4,071,595 03 13,836,440 08 
EAR OM LOUD eee o's es ce, 64,104 60 1,602,950 52 
PLR OB id GU Lon die) cre is hoes 771 86 86,229 71 
Ay See an Ut et ole Qe ae eer 224 50 1,001 56 
NOOO his nse oak coe ates 2 00 290 93 
axes’ 1896s... 0.2002..2)- 2 00 5G 24 
A SO SEG OES ic detis ie Wo y= Sx Peal an of Ue ae call ers cane 940 50 
Interest on Taxes........ 5,413 81 62,665 31 
SPOTTING AM ee tees wo] Saas aa ate aero Ga wee na ere tos. 13,455 58 
Weights and Measures.... 170 20 3,732 72 
Wire IOVALUIDON ty, hove s «(nek er ce fie chek laws setae aaes 6 50 
——_————} 4,333,470 32; —-——. —-—— 


COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 
Fines, Fees and Costs.... $7,734 92 


House of Correction, 
South Boston: 


Labor, sale of Material, 


PN boy tn OY JA ie Sh epee en LA ed bk rei Bo ere 


Machinery and Mate- 
rials 


ee ewe wee eee were eel o ree eee eer eeereerlesre ee eeree eevee 


$7,734 92] $4,425,401 83 


$112,371 21 


2,575 67 


1,249 50 


18,703,527 80 


$116,196 38) 521,732,708 18 
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Brought forwaad $7,734 92 


House of Correction, Deer 
Island: 


Labor, sale of Material, 
etc. 


Padilerg ihe. . eke ete ols 


eoeeeeeereoecee seer eee® 


INAStUTA LIZATION ce cee ese 


ee 


Total amount received and 
paid to City Treasurer..|.............. 


Receipts in November, 


e ae 


$4,425,401 83 


8,600 90) - 


$4,434,002 73 
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Total Receipts for 
ten months ended 
November 30, 1903. 


$116,196 38) $21,732,708 18 


3,380 65 

188 00 

557 00 
120,322 03 
SACLE fees aed $21,853,030 21 
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BOS TONIA 
CONDITA 2D. 


ORDINANCES OF 1903—CHAPTER 7. 


CONCERNING 


DVN IGEN G > EU NeD Sy sD eP yA RD Mig NOP 


In the Year One Thousand Nine Hundred and Three. 


AN ORDINANCE TO AMEND CHAPTER 35 OF THE REVISED 
ORDINANCES OF 1898. 


Be tt ordained by the City Council of Boston, as follows : 


Chapter thirty-five of the Revised Ordinances of 1898 is 
hereby amended in section two by adding at the end of said 
section the following words: 

« And whenever the amount of any sinking-fund is greater 
than is required with its accumulations to meet’ its debt at 
maturity the surplus of such amount may be used by the 
board of commissioners of sinking-funds to obtain and cancel 
any part of such debt.” 


IN BOARD OF ALDERMEN, December 17, 1908. 
Passed. Sent down for concurrence. 
JAMES H. DoYLE, Chairman. 
In ComMON CounciL, December 17, 1903. 
Concurred. 
ARTHUR W. DOLAN, President. 
Approved, December 19, 1903. 
Patrick A. CoLuins, Mayor. 
A true copy. 
Attest: EpwArRD J. DoNovANn, City Clerk. 
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3 BO $TONIA 
CONDITA 4D- 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS 


SUBMITTING A 


LIST OF ALL CLAIMS 


ACTED UPON BY THE COMMITTEE DURING THE YEAR 1908. 


v: 


In BOARD OF ALDERMEN, December 28, 1908. 


The Committee on Claims submit herewith to the City 
Council a list of all the claims upon which action has been 
taken during the year 1903, and respectfully recommend that 
the same be printed as a city document. 


For the Committee, 


EDWARD J. BROMBERG, 
Chairman. 


CLAIMS RECOMMENDED FOR SETTLEMENT. 


Date. Name. Cause. Amount. 


| 
Feb. 6... \aplacker.& Shepard U0, 5... sien.» Damage to wagon..... $21 85 
cies 50... briers, MresiAy dies is seas set ee ee eees Damage to clothing.... 25 00 
May 8....| Burns, Joseph. cidasi dee eweadia ose tee Extra work on drain... 16 13 
Mage ty 20... 1) GAD), FON ede hag a sineie cla glee: apias eit Damage to property... 165 00 
Nov, 27....| Casey, Kate........s.ssccccccseevsens Personal injuries...... 300 00 
March 27....| Casey, William J......-5600 ssscceee Damage to property... 275 00 
Sel 3...) Goleman, J..Cq de SOD. ses vcens see's Damage to wagon...... 87 25 


March. 27... -sGonlon Brogan css snes cavens res apecs's Injury to horse, etc.... 


Date. 
NOs tienes 
June 19..... 
May Aan 
March 6.... 
INOW aka. 
Feb. Ou 
Novy. 6.. 
Noy. 27. 
Hepa ame0t. 
April 3.. 
April 24.. 
Oct. 23.. 
March 20.. 
OCT ea Ose 
Feb. Gore 
Oct. 30. 
DBC sels 
Feb. G.% 
PNy ap ali Ape 
Feb. Gos 
Fepai 20s a5 = 
May. 15.. 
Mh e 8 Vee 
Nov. Ges 
JUNE WE 19... 
June 19. ves 
Novwv.'” 185; 
May ice 
Dec. 4.. 
March 27.. 
Octane 
Feb. Gns 
Feb. 20.. 
May yy? 
Oct. 30. 
Feb. Bae 
April 24.. 
Feb. 20.. 
BOK 1923 
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Name. 


CONN ya OO CCIAL sa eaec tev rete s ak viere 


Connolly, Wimoth yale. leew. sien. « 


COSPTOVEG, AMES EL ee wie terecines laos 


Day, John E. 


ee 


DENNEN WAV AM | seks..sisis 10 kleine el alee 


ID TIEGOAL ESA OG. penta <n db iateis to ein dies 
PUIG eM OLOINS Gr senacletee sloieeets ile se etre 
ATOM; OVVLELIATO Mies a acre ceme'e gies sists 
Fadden, Michael..................0+. 


Finneran, Fr 


COELICK cAM eee sete 


Fyranzo, Peter Di..... .0.5.<: a tae \o'ate0 
Galeleyes) ODN yess ccc. ic cee nieces 
GT) OOD Mle vee oc s senale's : 
Goodyer, Charlotte We... ots. 225. s~< 


Ham, Albion 


ey, 205) BEX CO CULOM si waters 


EDS yes) ULE n Cie eas e ceore cane pond 


Heintz dais. tele sr aces sen aati 


Hern, James 


Hilton, John 


Doe calthienl, moaned ts esis 
Ors Wom Oe rae ret tales 


TACOS Me WALLLLL UU ister apie aereletre ae 


Nannini wa N SClOnmarcmmests eins en amie 


Kendallt Janes bias ains ane suuae te nese 


Kirkpatrick, 


Knox, W. H. 


PCODMG Hepes ee ae ae 
iLO a asyace cle eahete me anes 


Krasno wee WNOChes. + tau ckieniceinaetecs 


Lee, Mary A 


ee ee ee ar) 


Levine tAMNIC pasadena neces site ares 


Lewis Whart Cover eis. see ees 


Lyons, J. B.. 


Cr ee 


IM sid dlenrmavyy 1Ulisiyri Sete tct care cereal: 


MaenereBridgetiedans mr ciacicae amet 


Marulre;tJOnn gsteanceosecs esate: 


Matteo! Ratiaeles t.c2 cc csescnueare. 


M’Caffrey, George H.. 
McGarry, Margaret.... 
Meany, Thomas........ 
Mercuro, Marianna P. 
Metzger, Frederick J.. 
Moody, Mrs. E. M..... 


en eee e ese r esos 


ee ee eee meee eee 


toe Fee eee eee 


eee eee ewww twee 


ee ee 


Cause. 


Damage to dress........ 
Damage to automobile... 
Injury to horse......... 
Personal injuries....... 
Personal injuries....... 
Damage to property.... 
Damage to dress....... 
Damage to property.... 
Damage to property.... 
Personal injuries...... 
Damage to wagon...... 
Damage to wagon...... 
Damage to wagon...... 
Personal injuries....... 
Drain connection...... 
Damage to property.... 
Personal injuries....... 
Damage to property.... 
Dam. to horse & wagon, 
Damage to property.... 
Damage to wagon...... 
Personal injuries....... 
Damage to wagon..... 

Damage to wagon...... 
Injury to norsew ee. se. 
Damage to property.... 
Personal injuries....... 
Damage to wharf....... 
Damage to property.... 
Personal injuries... ...- 
Personal injuries....... 
Damage to property.... 
Damage to wagon...... 
Personal injuries....... 
Damage to property.... 
Injury to horses. >... 
Injury to horse......... 
Damage to property.... 
Damage to property... 


250 00 
40 00 
100 00 
50 00 
56 75 
15 00 
50 00 
150 00 
350 00 
65 00 
270 00 
400 00 
150 00 
30 00 
100 00 
25 00 
240 00 
100 00 
50 00 
40 50 


ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 3 


Date. Name. Cause. Amount. 
Dec. Ae see) MOLLON SWLTS lay ei cneratts s seh 9 © vie s.e Personal injuries...... 75 00 
March so. ....| ep alhern: Patricks: celscse ats sie ce eiee Personal injuries...... 50 00 
GD oe 920.55 LUMENS J OLN Meee cal ae c cficieute: slerels ahvls Damage to property... 198 90 
May Paine MIP yired TUL PAN erstcrs we lapate sarod sor 0s< Personal injuries...... 100 00 
Dec. re ie {POMC PL Vis VULVA A Selo ose ai et osaieolearavelalatatcrsks Damage to clothing.... 15 00 
Decree pit... | NAGE SA mina Hiete. lo neuy < ots/ete Beet tets Personal injuries...... 500 00 
Ocha  1G..-- | WNOLCLOSS! BLOGNOrses.treleintelceratetele > «15 <¥° Damage to property... 177 50 
Feb. Giri OL ROMCICG teh AAI SVL nate arnt svetoiehe! oinieit ia, orev Personal injuries...... 150 00 
March 27.....| Povall, Isabel A.............6000 soe. Personal injuries...... 150 00 
PACY AN Suede ected @ CRU IPAC Van VVALILA TIN UES cretataveinialelsicisieysf< tin) 6ls Damage to property... 66 00 
Feb. pera GC TMs) ONT ate teta cy tastnchnete aust stetale re Personal injuries...... 50 00 
Ci eee eed ike Ve ALLO COTS Cl Hise ret stole telsie's/ steven ttel Dam. to cab and horse, 125 00 
May elemepapi ed epuillii, WeN anche hed ae aria Lee ae & Seer ep Personal injuries...... 300 00 
Ci eat1655..c PRO SOTS Hani ne hie By obs ajayctatets eters): elaset clots Personal injuries...... 400 00 
OTISe Lyre OR TISEEL UE MOMAR CH iss aclyacaieetteeaie s Repair of sewer: ae ee 72 16 
WE PPA a GREECE tied Ja seed See RE es Damage to carriage.... 65 00 
WeDo o 20h. a] cilimi per MM MeliG 4... 2're)eleislein's/es ole Damage to property... 20 00 
Heb>) (28. ...)) Sheridan, Thomas By .....J..5..%. a. Personal injuries..... ; 50 00 
PATA emed [esis Je CIP aE OMA AA so ols ie ow ofisk nerotae eretasete teleke Personal injuries...... 100 00 
NDCC Be pie OLILL LAN) VL TiGahe) eM Ale ec tis stsicialsieisiate c! ordlorstele Damage to clothing.... 20 00 
PTO eee er Pie USL OS. lecle' s 0 slajeieiais ore are Wcrees Damage to schooner...| . 34 18 
AAI Fone LAMUO I, EL MOINAS: = . eejars-sieiertelalesiersteisiele Personal injuries...... 20 00 
Mian ed Dre ROeUALHON, ELCTEL VOW 5. wis visto citare osteo Personal injuries...... 300 00 
MANE COL Livy aw A LCG eH acca is aisiolslszeieyeyersisials Injury to horse......... 212 50 
CRRA ce MOTLEY 0s LATE Lelie aie,» we gciere etsiekslaucesreisye iter Damage to property... 100 00 
SUING LO oy |e LITT LL, NATED SED so ccp-nisi<ie:caie% epetemiale e's Eixtran works cits. teaiiss 200 00 
IMO Serio MEALENOLs SODEAS BISUALOT «<< swe.c aisle ole Damage to property... 82 57 
MATEY isis ash nian NISMO 2:55 sities iow cae ..--| Personal injuries...... 500 00 
BAN Med Tiecces ah, CUCL e) UIMLOD ye oie ale pets ocd Aveta lace rinipso solace Personal injuries....., 4 00 
Marche 20; ...0 yy CUCKUB, e) OL A53s oisiso\e ctapereows 2 sinse! ote Damage to property... 25 00 
MRS fers WN NVLIGON si) BIDE «tor oss wh slo niniele ators vie Damage to property... 10 00 


DDO Glas play LOTT) «Ars ACO: een cletosciela ete tess s Repair of window...... 12 11 
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Recommended by the Law Department. 


Date. Name. Cause. Amount. 
June 12)... Amrhein, Joseph E.........0....-6. Injury to horse......... $50 00 
CFCE TOL MB BROT PATON Nes Sinisiaudley cine tals ¢.0hceiae Damage to property... 173 00 
MECHSE i LOWas. il iiveh een CRA Rema Dero oldie 4 (alnelevceipimicyyy-p Damage to property. . 173 00 
Feb. Geeks EMO RUN a Cue ORD Olieals gle’ sin elena in syecore, sree Personal injuries...... 50 00 
Feb. ie nia weet En DEeh ENN GENS aby 525k wh wa minded mires Damage to property... 230 00 
Oct. ° 23....| Bowditch, Chas. P., et al.. .... ....| Damage to property... 25 00 
Febis 13-..2) (Brestin, Commehuat . cn.caicncces 0. acler Damage to property...| 1,200 00 
Heby 13.2.  Bresnaban, Demis: As... 2 ces caciese Personal injuries...... 125 00 
Heber Bie cs) MBMCONeOSQDIINGS 60. ccs acee cic ase Personal injuries...... 450 00 
BED ca ilo cose ULES ys WLS Ose Ue. fsehsts cers oleielawns alors Damage to property... 272 00 
Nov. Ode ral Cp aBOe EDAWN VY Cate). 5 aioe eit ainspe.loe ie sieiecd Injury to horse........ 75 00 
Bebel lst... | Classeti; Charles wine. ose wes ee cei. Personal injuries...... 100 00 
PURC)- 1. | CLOmbEN, POSED... cine cee iste: lalen dices Damage to property... 600 00 
Feb. Geers MOONE. LORMUM Gas dete stea wisteicleisie pie airs Personal injuries ...... 800 00 
March 275.2 prComme lly DS Ross rbdie % oes eces» secs aleve Balance of contract... 225 00 
OCe 16.2.2 Curley, Marmaraty ois. cicewe aed aidan Personal injuries...... 150 00 
Maren 1b 5221 Doherty. Mimnies* io sews sreos Personal injuries...... 650 00 
MoebreH20. 24 Mvonmel lye Saree oe occurs serene Personal injuries...... 100 00 
March 1832.4 Doyles Thomsen d4. 628k cssansie ond Damage to property.. 100 00 
Oct NGS oe 5 oar HG Pel OMe eine sia wisretars eral es clelnies's Personal injuries ...... 60 00 
Nov. 6....| Feder, Sire avaahe Cee neve aioe ale Personalinjuries....... 600 00 
Oct.) 16.4.5) Binn Catherines Aqs17 ae cies vince xe Damage to property... 113 00 
Feb. Geos sh Bitaverala Md ward ys cos sacisis a oes he ors Personal injuries...... 150 00 
Marel 3/62/67) | SSCaTA Era ky eli seats (scieseg me ele cies toe Personal injuries...... 175 00 
Deew A8rs.. ) GeldentsGeorgerd suo. sc si0esentve ween Personal injuries....... 240 00 
Noy. God. 2) Gordons GOertnuaol yet ciicss occ sue Personal injuries....... 50 00 
Feb. 6h el telegmmons Billets cone) sslns eee es aaie oes Damage to property... 10 00 
Decy-> 185...) pdbart, Caroline Biiiek Gt....cse\ ss ewe Damage to prop’y, etc.,} 2,300 00 
Aprils 247). y ERAy ts el CrOBIAs us dade ae cos Pity caters Personal injuries....... 50 00 
FORO) AZe, Sl EAR AUBIO atacand exdicvavvie ws wawialrein Damage to property... 125 00 
Dec. Wwyissce o} LOUNSLOM OI OneN Ge. cstcoce neocons Personal injuries...... 150 00 
Novy. 6.262 | RCON AT AMG Boai p sdre aye cet ce atte chee Wsesof lander rasa. woes 1,650 00 
Feb. Birtal OS CLIC Tes CrMANd hance sielemsigrsieftlss ....| Damage to property.... 10 00 
MATCH) 27 sous |S OLLY YU DOMIABR Dar cisterna c's brates Vin glee ovis Personal injuries....... 25 00 
June 12....] Kenney, Margaret 2A aia salience Ge Personal injuries. achat 100 00 
NOW alee UA DIG MET ay es cath ate a elon ile ie ole Personal injuries....... 104 00 


OCHO 28 oie | LIOR SEDO che cuss aanenie staat a bine Weetee »--| Damage to property.... 25 00 
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Date. Name. 

Te Lockie | LECEUCEY Ye) OLE eiararsie ossishen wisbale: arises ste 

March. 13.......|) Linehat, Marpareti so. jcc veccnsieiene 
Mec. | A112... waoehry Ader tie cic ancns ecieaiie's 
Dec. Acres | yeh, Catherine ie isa eureisiiesy> 
Se ZOE .ro)3)-s MEAT P IC ALCS are so cal oiole eyarsvseretaielbiern oye 
Mareh 6....| McCarthy, Catherine ...0.... ..nc00+.. 
Dec. A crt CIM GO ALC Y NOLIN Og Sater epeiaetatclee ta craters 
March 27 tat MOCGunest J ODE PMs. .au desicale ne oe totatcla’ 
MUM Oe. oe | ECD OMALC ELEC. ctor siete as ee cial s cise. ors 
DGG | daee |p MC LICAT AINE AD Yn ears cin ceva sae eee ala aies 
OCT. eeu lGer oP NLOIN AMAL. MO WAT sein sisis tieteilalus 
Oct. 16, 3... }¢MeNamaran Mary i By cate Jo sans cite’: 
Noy.  6....| McNulty, Patrick J......... EIS Seat 
Dec lsi2 eM oVeY, A dol phugiG sriseeces tk eines 
ING ee Piisat. hi ML CONG a thiCk ve. anv s ach sects cs Sap 
Maye ib sor Orr PE BS1Os VV oe sures as alec auns eos so 
March 13....| Mohilly, Maggie ...........0.0ecese0- 
OC a Deena MCU P I yi, UTS GA Ts Sivan ce's eeusciah ae as 
SP LLING Op ewes ete VU UY BY | MCLEE Woorsy total disiclatiere i ghela teheisleisie's 
Pee 20 sett OOMAN. IMAL Yio cc tres held svg sine wecaisie.e 
Fev is.-6. OP Brien ANNI, - cis... Vis dewey en's des 
ARUP Ss WM Oddy Clara i) uiseotieak ase ses uenks 
May 24....| O’Hanlon, Elizabeth................. 
PARSE garrett OTHMAN D 18 SIN 5.5 ois a:0 0:6 36.09, oseiadie a/epelsie'e 
Maren 27. +." Pxekard, SUSAD 1 Ad je. ose oe cis eieielele 
Maree fia ae. fares ANIC. Sa..s oece oalaang ae tie cee 
Dec. Maer a fe eee By, (FOOL LICH Sic c cams ae vac ex'ed 
Dec. if Rogers, Colestias: Wistctesesaeative neg 
Oct. 16 Borers; Mary Civics orcdsacecibhes veer 
June 12 Rousseau, Walter: Pw. .ij es cesicees oes 
Oct. 16 Sampson, Htheli 8)... cases aden ais. 
Dec. £7.. Seaverns, George Wiis asevonenendans 3 
Maren 27..'..) Seymour, George E...+...suecscsesens 
Feb. edats 2 Pas LASS EL CUW s! Er sects apytein ee tata et tadtetees 
DIOGO asl MOAW, LaOttlO: MM fi cccisle oa pina avaeeia wale 
SU RROO woot OTOL LIT. PUBIC. «occ x stasly ameidee sens emiaes 
Dec. Aaa eUlLiva, DIAry JA. ..enacemvaeneeces s 
GMa cea UU yas, MCAT Y Ava ssn sa'suete hu vue sacs 
May DAT aUnOre ANG. Ws 33 204 see sise a ee eieaies 


Cause. 


Personal injuries...... 
Personal injuries....... 
Damage to property.... 
Damage to property.... 
Personal injuries ...... 
Personal injuries...... 
Personal injuries...... 
Personal injuries ...... 
Personal injuries ...... 
Damage to property.... 
Damage to property.... 
Damage to property.... 
Damage to wagon...... 
Damage to property... 
Damage to property.... 
Personal injuries ...... 
Personal injuries...... 
Personal injuries...... 
Personal injuries...... 
Personal injuries ...... 
Damage to property.... 
Damage to property.... 
Personal injuries ...... 
Personal injuries...... 
Personal injuries...... 
Personal injuries...... 


Personal jnjuries...... 


Personal injuries...... 
Damage to property... 
Damage to property... 
Personal injuries...... 
Recovery of ass’sm’ts. 
Personal injuries..... 


Recovery of state pay- 
THOT Gace cies sie aitt hse 


Personal injuries...... 
Damage to property... 
Personal injuries...... 
Personal injuries...... 


Personal injuries...... 


Amount, 


$100 00 
1,000 00 
350 00 
300 00 
50 00 
750 00 
150 00 
200 00 
150 00 
25 00 
173 00 
520 00 
75 00 
850 00 
1,469 33 
500 00 
50 00 
250 00 
50 00 
3,000 00 
750 00 
25 00 
1,000 00 
100 00 
2,500 00 
50 00 
500 00 
200 00 
298 00 
250 00 
1,000 00 
2,700 00 
225 00 


337 07 
1,100 00 
25 00 
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Date. Name. Cause. Amount. 
ri hed, 
Feb. 6 Wiebateriei aaosere rcccwre-dantewe ss cies Personal injuries...... $25 00 
Feb. 6 WIGS UAVS PMs dest Wiech heise mw ceie Personal injuries...... 75 00 
Oct. 16 WV UIS OTP OWL aiiiieess swe icry ac fr cee oc « Damage to property... 50 00 
Apr. 24 WiUiRG COLT SOmELte as thot. ye ek ii hes oe Damage to property...| 1,750 00 
Feb. 6 Wioodward (Marion wile tt. ...5----- WSnGataken was. sce « 400 00 
i 
CLAIMS REPORTED TO THE CITY. COUNCIL. 
vere ot Name. Vote. 
March 13....| American Fire Proofing Company....<.......... Leave to withdraw. 
Noy. CURE IRATHOLO AIDEN aa atdtee tale ocr Hees atla bree eng ee Leave to withdraw. 
May 1 Baxter, Richard W.... .-:: bi piece we = ole RTs mee om Leave to withdraw. 
Novy. 6 Blake, Hdward Pe: .....c..... RAIA oe ate Leave to withdraw, 
MOVs Hua re POL MACCAN . TLONP YT. shingck « Nee Sawacegs ese aaniae Leave to withdraw. 
May Ch: 20.6 e) sar DUTY, DOAMINC! Liat. sae 4 cra ss.aia bate eee wae Leave to withdraw. 
INO Vie lS ose DLO Waley EM OMS AA fici nienra sin osu cepetersiciotte ste seomreieetetne Leave to withdraw. 


May 8.:..| Buckley, Timothy F. (Refund license fee)....| To pay $2,300. 

Noy. 62ers Cam puell CHAT) GBI Wis accater, cine cee ates ete cre cen eee Leave to withdraw. 
Mayo 29)... Chaney, Frankly Wolo hieesn anancmaatcs 6 Oe btes a Leave to withdraw. 
May Bile CIR BBOD MALIA MS a ioe esis dace nue cea oe «Oa ae aia Leave to withdraw. 
Nov. Oro7 COAT, UU ZA DCH G see 7 ccc 8h aie sniioimaae  REeRen te Leave to withdraw. 
Noy. 6 iseel Cohen AW. LULA ert eile Gatto cistateaielerot da atauterenata hat eres Leave to withdraw. 
ADEN 2245 75.17 EEL VPA TIGA Wy tents. one sere: ntact la aya oni ornate Leave to withdraw. 
Noy. 6 Hidrides: Charlesyl:: se) a}. «s-jstceene ay te ates Leave to withdraw. 
May 1 Evang, Dettias oy.) 25 seinen Pasta age stn bea aaee as Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. 6....{ Files, Gershom 8. (Defence of suit) ..........4.- To pay $15.27. 

Noy. 6 Menton: seremigh's. |i.) acai. cess macistes a eeabee eekinn Leave to withdraw. 
Nov. 6 Fitzsimmons; Patrick; Hatater s...0cases sear inne Leave to withdraw. 
May exl6:: «Galvin yEistate Of Pe.) cx. dan eaves boom eeeeeienas Leave to withdraw. 
Nov. OFies PGA Colemia nis ciwiiiis eiskcisutes ik ciate sola’ nia abaaaretats Leave to withdraw. 
Mareli 27 1.7, | Gillen, Wvelyn shits dnes. cae > hace sa eee Leave to withdraw. 
NOV. 727. ole GTA VO eh nudists kicmstac vars telaei aetna ide ah Leave to withdraw. 
Marceh275..5.1 Grover ti. EMMONS. ons saccclasent eta eei Leave to withdraw. 
Nove 18s...) tall Thomas 7A. 8. fcc stale cas enivels meee aieie ties Leave to withdraw. 
Noy. 6 Hammonds ice Mic: aces! seen nae OE ee Leave to withdraw. 
Novae soi Harrington, MrsicA Ones: .s.cwcr nae see sereaeertden is Leave to withdraw. 
Nov. 6 Hayes; Mary Aj iic es .scsasac rihieJW oieiela's x 'e Ge higateiaigts a Leave to withdraw. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 


Date of 
Vote. 


March 27.... 


Nov. 
Novy. 
March 
Nov. 


Noy. 


Mareh 27.... 


Oct. oULee 
INOVie losses 
Novy. (of stg 


Oct, 305 - 
NOV sis Osis. 
March 18.... 
Noy. G orate 
March 27.... 
ADT Wiese. 
Nov. Gisiciers 
March 18... 
March272..- 
Marchi27 oo... 
June 519: ... 
March’ 27... 
Nov. Bieccs 
Nov. Gn erhs 
INOVanon Os. 
Noy. Gore. 
March 27.... 
Nov. up kee 
March 27.... 
March 27... 


May 
March 


Nov. 


May 2.... 
May . _229.... 
Apel’ s:... 
BOvs 9 | Gi... 
Feb. 20... 


anna ds & 


1 
6 

May 1... 
6 


T 


Name. Vote. 

Hoare.Di Blakelyieas ceaaeenid ssc ccs aecisicre ees 56/3 Leave to withdraw. 
Hurley, Daniel seseecancaoer tr smecccaccte ss 5, « Leave to withdraw. 
TPO, Vhomagiactasw serene sede emacs as os ae cis = Leave to withdraw. 
Kell, Rodericksedidlives mere ae titacsitee es ce saree Leave to withdraw. 
Keller, Mreeeeauline sess. see deere ct scien ass + Leave to withdraw. 
Kelley, Joseph F......: Bemere crates ty ay aewape eens ase Leave to withdraw. 
OLIV S SAMLCR SH. cee tater ath Oh haan sia Mons 90 dan Leave to withdraw. 
Kenney, Eugene N., Adm’r.(Refund license fee),| Placed on file. 
Kiernan PAitlCK bs seem ste ta eltelie tenieretie ce cis oaee's.s Placed on file. 
Weathnigy RUA ria cars ccs. matin e etoe s slope sis wate Ma wate ste Leave to withdraw. 
Lancy, Benjamin. Refund of tax..........:.... Leave to withdraw. 
AGICHFENSLOIN yc cteierts fe: -tpstelereislele teiteaal ere oie eres wolves ss Leave to withdraw. 
LiYMCD a Vs CONICS vac tiiae cemunsieie Glelslers serctsryeisrs! sss Leave to withdraw. 
MeCarbltys Horm Obl y: LU) stiess on cretete slate cote sngaiets) of efe is Leave to withdraw. 
McDermott; Ps Hits seen. ocaes tes trsceewe telsnse oes Leave to withdraw. 
MCD GVIThy ANIC yr cra cn ince cieestleejer ame inlet ays 5 5 Leave to withdraw. 
McDonalds Marys pa.Sosenes. ce ceetiee seas yan ae .| Leave to withdraw. 
MIGN AU yy eh ODM ce race ote aris aici thes teria shia emia atin Leave to withdraw. 
Montromery;sSaraly Ma. sersemtes lai. iveiee eis oie craters Leave to withdraw. 
Millen JOMAry .. 2 fps son Meas op eaceu ee bode ees -.| Leave to withdraw. 
Nelson, John: Has sccfavelac sce sictta «se yratetels’s eu Paine Leave to withdraw. 
Newhall, Chassand, Cheever..cise-<ccsias« coe facets Leave to withdraw. 
NOlan SME AtrlGka 2 shccoue Desiree eae mistielrsiae aeletins Leave to withdraw. 
AY Malloy, Thos. J sc. sstne re etessee ato eee eee ore Leave to withdraw. 
Osborne, W. F sitar nea oat seins eeeiatena atelier ets over ssn alana \aie' =) 27 Leave to withdraw. 
Parker; CHESteraterescc seers ace ate ca ectesre oats ce. Leave to withdraw. 
BAUS DULY ATIC S wont ate che sion ates ants crises ccsres Leave to withdraw. 
Prince, Gordon & Morton, Trustees............. Leave to withdraw. 
Rockwell Samuels. cnc mca deates sidetss acta wcste- aes Leave to withdraw. 
OTL Ia Es crecrngiate le ieee tolean rats cies stare eases Leave to withdraw. 
Russell, George W..wsme) notes ase aoe ate diecens Leave to withdraw. 
Simpson, H. W....-+: srattatass Wma gratia tia eiatetars acolo dia Leave to withdraw. 
SAivan. MAUTICC Wierenen oe ostdteticcatiaas oe a. Leave to withdraw. 
Taylor, Hansome. C,i2.4 pesieoades eer teaser cy Leave to withdraw. 
EE NOMAB ytus ls tee de voces eae sa cette etaatr ess ate one Leave to withdraw. 
Thurlow, ‘Wdward ‘M, ese tees vos Leave to withdraw. 
Wilutamson, Anne Mii), aeecnenm sete aina as «vc cdiete et e's 6 Leave to withdraw. 
Willis. George: Os dl Perce eens a deceiver daa ale Baie sha'= +s Leaye to withdraw. 
Young, Sarah DB, 2.00.25 serve vies ewecanvencencgucs Leaye to withdraw. 


8 
Date. Name. 

April 24.4;.i..; Bassett, Jane, et al.......-..6.- 
J ONG uLO ea... Callanan, Matthew P., eé al.... 
June 19. Chapman, Nathan.......-...... 
Oct. eu l6cena DOREY) AMES edi areicteraysisrais 5 sie-e 
June 19... Drakes Cuitord iS... .ccceties ees 
Octa 1G en Johnson, George W..........-. 
OCT 2a sles MeDonald,) ohmvE a. cases ees 
Oct bas. POWOns TLAPYO Wilden. cae coee 
Oct. 1G. j.'s POWERS ELATEViAVY pe wie hdites ner eh 
June A9),.i.5.. RECA GOT Te Ei ayis ss icisiecietateee s 
June 19..... ROSCrS we ArlOW Ehoes 6 e% o. 5. oe 
June 19. Stevens, George. D., Assignee. 
OMELG ED cetcl. Welsh, Willard, Adm’r........ 
DUNG LO ae ola Vy OLS EVV LL eI Ch cares aletoncie s ellets e/ctc'c 
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Recommended by the Law Department. — . 


Welsh, Willard 


Cause. V ote. 


Tax balance...... To pay $209.40. 
Tax balances. :.. . To pay $142.47. 
Tax balance...... To pay $77.77. 
Tax balance...... To pay $96.02. 


Invalid tax deed, | Leave to withdraw. 


Tax balance...... To pay $79.65. 


Tax balance...... To pay $53.95. 
Leave to withdraw. 


To pay $345.38. 


Tax balance.. ... 
Tax balance...... 
Tax balance...... Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 


To pay $13.88. 


Invalid tax deed, 
Invalid tax deed, 
Leave to withdraw. 


To pay $21.50. 


Invalid tax deed, 


Invalid tax deed, 


Number of claims acted upon 


Amount required for settlement . : 


MEE ea tsiey 8 
$47,539.26 


In BOARD OF ALDERMEN, December 28, 1903. 


Accepted, and ordered to be printed. 
Sent down for concurrence. 


JAMES H. DOYLE, 


Chairman. 


In Common Councii, December 29, 1903. 


Concurred. 


ARTHUR W. DOLAN, 


President. 


[Document 129 — 1908.] 


AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 


FOR 


1908 -190A. 


AUDITING DEPARTMENT, 
Ciry HALL, Boston, January 1, 1904. 


Hon. Patrick A. COLLINS, 
Mayor of the City of Boston: 


Sir,— The undersignéd, in compliance with chap. 6, 
sect. 7, Revised Ordinances of 1898, herewith presents 
an exhibit of the General and Special Appropriations for 
the present financial year of 1903-1904, as shown in the 
books in his office, January 1, 1904—~jincluding the Jan- 
uary draft — being twelve months’ drafts — exhibiting the 
original appropriations, the balances brought forward from 
1902-1903, the amounts drawn January 1, the total ex- 
penditures, and the balance of each appropriation unexpended 
at that date; also a statement of the Debt, Sinking Funds, 
and right to borrow December 31, 1908. 

The January draft comprises special payments and weekly 
pay-rolls during the month of December, and pay-rolls and 
bills payable January 1, 1904. 

From the balances unexpended will be paid the interest on 
debt, weekly payments of salaries and wages to January 28, 
inclusive, special drafts during January, and County of 
Suffolk Court expenses. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES H. Dopas, 
City Audttor. 


City DocuMENT No. 129. 
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AUDITOR’S MonTHLY EXHIBIT. i i 


WATER DEPARTMENT. 


Appropria- January Expendi- Balances 
tions 


tures 
for 1903-1904. Draft. for 1903-1904.) Unexpended. 


Current Expenses.............. $830,000 00 $62,734 84 | $756,764 90 $73,235 10 
FDLONOBIGE he beens lasee some 406,290 00 1,422 50 378,363 00 27,927 00 


$1,236,290 00 $64,157 34 | $1,135,127 90 $101,162 10 
MSlUnded TALES cis, igs svidevele'fu aisles sims ~ ens 56 86 1,891 85 


Ta PE eat Ree ea 1,510,857 46 | 1,510,857 46 


ee ee ee 


———S=—— | _ 


TE Ma $1,575,071 66 | $2,647,877 21 
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CITY AND COUNTY DEBT. 


Gross funded debt, December 31, 1902 . 
Add funded debt issued in 1903 


Deduct funded debt paid in 1903 
Gross debt, December, 31, 1903 


Sinking-funds, December 31, 1902. 
Receipts during 1903 : : 


" 98,847,096 77 
3.096.185 40 
$81,943,282 17 
3.043.068 89 


$28,900,213 28 


Payments during 1903 


Betterments, etc., the pay- 

ments of which are pledged 

to the payment of debt: 
Betterments, etc. . $820,441 19 
Blue Hill and other avenues 


assessments 597,803 96 


1,418,245 15 


Total redemption means December 31, 1903 . 


Net debt, December 31, 1903 


Gross debt, December 31, 1903 
Gross debt, December 31, 1902 


Increase . 


Net debt, December 31, 1903 °. 
Net debt, December 31, 1902 


Increase . 


City debt 7 é 
County debt: . , 
Cochituate water deb 


$83,114,006 00 
5,889,100 00 


$89,003,106 00 
3,057,000 ‘00 


$85,946,106 00 


30,818,458 48 


$55,627,647 57 
$85,946,106 00 
83,114,006 00 


$2,832,100 00 
$55,627,647 57 
52,823,884 36 


$2,803,763 21 
SR 


$74,254,106 00 
3,465,000 00 
8,227,000 00 


$85,946,106 00 


ee 
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CITY AND COUNTY DEBT. 


December 31, 1903. 


Total Debt, City and County . ‘ ‘ : : . $85,946,106 00 
Less Special Loans (Out- 
side of limit) ‘ . $37,840,400 00 
Cochituate Water Debt, 8,227,000 00 
County Debt Nee of 


limit) . : . 2,904,000 00 
48,971,400 00 
$36,974,706 00 
Sinking Funds . A ; $28,900,213 28 
Less Cochituate Water Sink- 
ing Fund . 4 . $7,848,107 33 
Special Loans Sinking 
Funds : . 8,045,791 83 
County Court-house 
Sinking Fund . ‘ 806,392 80 


16,700,291 96 


12,199,921 32 


Debt, excluding debts outside of limit and cearcpunsebtitg Sink- 
ing Funds for said debt . 4 . $24,774,784 68 


RIGHT TO BORROW. 


Right to borrow, under Chap. 93, Acts of 1891, as esti- 
mated January 5,1903 , « $2,686,840 83 
Less loans authorized since, inside of debt limit. 
January 27, 1903, Hosprran DEPARTMENT: 
New ward for Isolated Patients, com- 


pletion of . $7,000 00 
Surgical Out- Patient Department 
building, completion of . 4,200 00 
April 18, 1903. 
Land and buildingsforschools . . 1,500,000 00 
December 29, 1903. 
Institutions, New Boat. : i - 75,000 00 


—— 1,586,200 00 


Right to borrow, December 31, 1903 . , ; : . $1,100,640 33 
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LOANS AUTHORIZED, BUT NOT ISSUED, 


December 31, 1903. 


} Inside of Outside of 
Date of Order. Object. Debt Limit. | Debt Limit. 


May 6, 1897........ Charlestown street (Chap. 346, 

PUREE LAG Ye «stein sate bne Mialy ease alt pv fais te bid e's la ale < Meee * 
March 29, 1898..... South Union Station (Chap. 248, 

VA CUS TABOR iawiaies tes tess. cuales a acey pe $425,000 00 
May 26, 1898.......| Cambridge Bridge(Chap. 467, Acts 

TSOS ) Gorn. cian cee eee Rts Scio Mi aeH Se wae ae Ohn Dele oes t 
June 1, 1899........ Sewerage charges, repayment of 

(SBT ABO TA GIR TSO) is ci Sade eh aictn dew rem te es aees t 
June 2, 1899....... Atlantic Avenue Extension (Chap. 

AGG CUS TS99) ose sii kick scrbis ate strat basare visto clalerelatelns © § 
October 30, 1899...| Insane Hospital, additional land.. 24,000 00 
July 12, 1900.......} Broadway Bridge, rebuilding 

(Chap. 452, Acts 1900) ............ 100,000 00 
Rrrtby Se tO Tee Various Municipal Purposes, July 


3, 1901, $150,000. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Hospital for Consumptives ........ 150,000 00 
January 4, 1902....| Playground, Ward 22.............. 30,000 00 
June 27, 1902....... Boston Tunnel and Subway (Chap. 
BBA A CUR LODE sie Mit ck is ebTG Ge ate ale ne gato e 1 


October 30, 1902...| Various Municipal purposes, Oc- 
tober 30, 1902, $98,800. : 


BATH DEPARTMENT. 


Bathing establishment, Ward 15, 
AAAIMONAIT Es. ahaa ta etcs eeu ale ae a 20,000 00 


Commonwealth park, sanitary, 
open-air gymnasium, and grad- 
GF at nd atch GReeD Cig Bea omens 10,000 00 


STREET DEPARTMENT. 
Reconstruction of bridges over 
railroad tracks at Norfolk, Har- 


vard, Medway, and West Selden 
streets, Dorchester.......:......; 31,000 00 


CATTICU. TOT WONG <1 « vieisls <arcittvin «ls $790,000 00 


*No limit to amount. Borrowed to date $700,000. 

tNo limitto amount. Borrowed to date $950,600. 

{ Limited to amount required to repay all sewerage charges collected by the City 
under Chap. 426, Acts 1897. Borrowed to date $415,000. 

§ No limit to amount. Borrowed to date $275,000. 

TT No limit to amount. 
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LOANS AUTHORIZED, BUT NOT ISSUED. — Concluded. 


: ; Inside of Outside of 
Date of Order. Object. Debt Limit. | Debt Limit. 
Brougnt forward. ...s.ccsvcoses $790,000 00 
“Van Winkle street, Ward 24, tun- 
nel under railroad tracks........ 5,800 00 
Temple street, Ward 238, bridge 
and tunnel under railroad 
ATA CICE he ouareiats alert o  stks, oie aig niekere © 32,000 00 
December 380, 1902, Various Municipal Purposes, De- 
cember 30, 1902, $275,000. 
PARK DEPARTMENT. 
Playground, Wards7 and 9........ 275,000 00 
March 81, 1908..... Rapid Transit (Chap. 190, Acts 
EQOS ie ecctes a cis aparece cael evita ls cleral'cte crete s)inla ete $133,000 00 
April 18, 1903..... Land and buildings for schools.... 1,500,000 00 
May 25,1903. 0... Northern avenue and Sleeper 
street (Chap. 381, Acts:1908) 2.2. occ eset oe eee % 
Hydes Parks AVCDUGH umes seers alls thes Seeye setae ere 225,000 00 
June 2, 1903...... 
Brandon street and Belgrade ave- 
Chap. 370, Acts TUT GS Biers Ae asta che Cia Sisvse iota ais cen aih clans oreo ne 100,000 00 
1903. i * 
Ye eWOrchester,Atreetien s.r. cosas sice'e sos | elon oars cia'e ister ote 375,000 00 
June 24, 1903....... Charles River Basin (Chap. 465, 
FACES L908) 5a Sk aie othe ckeccbern acdc ote aieiellte slaloye.s ete Siolaaeret oe 800,000 00 
July 11, 1903....... Separate Systems of Drainage 
(CHAPS 383) ACTA 90S isms sis ecree tates earetarese ate clusters 600,000 00 
July 31,1903. ..'.... HA XLCMSLON Of oM AINA CUGs sepsis ea ce||p cis'eleie'ai cles oa 800,000 00 
July 31, 1903....... Highways, Making Ole detaceir syen'le | ose mise vs ales cla 340,000 00 
December 29, 1903,) Institutions, new boat............. 75,000 00 


ee 


$2,677,800 00 $2,873,000 00 


Inside Debt Limit..... $2,677,800 00 
Outside Debt Limit... 2,873,000 00 


$5,550,800 00 


* No limit to amount. 
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MONTHLY STATEMENT 


OF THE 


OITY TREASURER. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, January 1, 1904. 


Hon. Patrick A. COLLINS, 
Mayor of the City of Boston: 

Sir, — The undersigned herewith presents a statement of the 
receipts and payments of the City of Boston and County of Suf- 
folk for the month of December, 1908, and for eleven months of the 
financial year 1905-1904, also of the balance of money remaining 
in the Treasury, December 31, 19038, and where deposited. 


Respectfully submitted, 


GEORGE U. CROCKER, i 
City Treasurer. 


Crry Document No. 


RECEIPTS. 


On account of the City of Bos- 
ton: 


City Collector 


C1TY LOANS: 
Bath Department: 
Bath-house, Cabot street, 34% 


Bath-house, K street (wom- 
en’s), addition to, 34% 


Bath-house, Dewey beach, 
Charlestown, 34% 


Bath-house, North End, 33%. 
Cambridge Bridge, 34% 
Cemetery Department: 


Mt. Hope Cemetery, grading 
and filling, 33% 


Mount Hope Cemetery, addi- 
tional land and improve- 


Ce 


peewee rere erecsle reese tere seere 


Receipts in December, 
1903. 


130. 


Total Receipts for eleven 
months of the Financial 
Year 1903-1904. 


ey 


es ee) 


es Ck 


se ey 


Ce 


ANOTEG MSA O.tecce oak eee ieee [aie cietcrenio a's eyaieiary||scieriare sieleiselae e's 


Wolo eg LAI, Bhp coe cc s's lachin aminuts tea eh | Mee hn caiubintgsnars 


Mount Hope Cemetery, de- 
Evergreen Cemetery’ and 
other grounds, improve- 


TGA ADs SAA tractors tele | ist aeraraiameetavenrtene.s |lelsten kel ales eelel alee 


Children’s Institutions Depart- 
partment: 


Parental School: 


Furnishing three new cot- 
tages, 34% 


Electric plant, 33% 


Pauper Institutions Depart- 
ment: 
Mortuary and_ receiving- 


room, Long Island, 34% 
Tie-up for cattle, 33% 


ay 


ee se ey 


ee ey 


ee ee ec a) 


Teahouse, “Lone lela nd oe dorl vevacctec acis:atele chs | tare mins ete 


Extension for electric plant, 
Long Island, 34% 


Coal-pocket and strengthen- 
ing wharf, easterly side of 
Long Isiand, 34% 


Carried forward....... ate ais ha Misawa sve a's 


i 


ee de 


$2,710,732 73 


ee a ee a ad 


$24,140,868 00 


$100,000 00 
2,000 00 


4,000 00 
50,000 00 
200,000 00 


2,500 00 


30,000 00 


5,000 00 


10,000 00 


10,000 00 
15,000 00 


10,000 00 
4,500 00 
2,000 00 


3,000 00 


10,000 00 


- 


$458,000 00} $24,140,868 00 


TREASURER’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


RECEIPTS. — Continued. 


Brought forward........... 


Penal Institutions 


Depart- 
ment: 


Wharf, Deer Island, recon- 
struction of, 33%....... Seistent 


New House of Correction, 


Insane Hospital Department: 


Land and buildings, Boston 
Insane Hospital, 33%....... 


Highways, making of, 33%..... 
Hospital Department: 


Furnishing three new build- 
ings, City Hospital, 34%.... 


New ward for isolated pa- 
tients, completion of, 33%.. 


Surgical Out-Patient Depart- 
ment building, completion 
EM a haaly Bese haw P welaa pes & 


Health Department: 


Gallop’s Island, new wharf 
and coal-pocket, 33%........ 


Park Department: 


Ashmont playground, grad- 
ing and gymnastic appara- 
LUA sh Voner cic aes water e ed aa 


Castle Island, sanitary, 33%.. 


Charlestown playground, 
gymnastic apparatus, shel- 
ter and sanitary, 34%....... 


Columbus-avenue play- 
ground, sanitary, 33%...... 


Dorchester park, open-air 
gymnasium, 33%..........+- 


First-street playground, 
house and gymnastic appa- 
TALIS VBR oie aeiete etd ae a <4 ss 

Mystic playground, gymnas- 
tic apparatus, 34%......,..- 


Neponset playground, sani- 
tary and shelter, 3}%....... 


Ce 


Public Parks and construc- 
tion, 34% : 


er 


CALried. fOTWATG.. 5.655000 


Receipts in December, 
: 1903. 


then He tecePewev si) Bes Sade eee © ees 


as 


ee 


Cee erereeveseseeelerewecwrercececeee 


eece tere eee eses|erecessrcvoneees 


eo er a ary 


i Ce ee ed 


ee ee eee a a a er ary 


Pe er ry 
ee ey 
ee er | 
seme mere ee ee ease | sees anrererese sees 


eecerecee rere es seloeseveosestessesee 


ee ee ey 
ee a i or) 
ee eee aay 
ee) 


er ee ey 


ee ee | 


$2,710,732 78 


Total Receipts for eleven 
months of the Financial 
Year 1903-1904. 


$1,569,200 00 


$458,000 00 


7,000 00 


150,000 00 


232,500 00 
500,000 00 


35,500 00 


7,000 00 


4,200 00 


10,000 00 


4,000 00 
3,000 00 
7,500 00 

10,000 00 


2,000 00 


6,000 00 
2,500 00 
5,000 00 

25,000 00 


100,000 00 


$24,140,868 00 


————S-S | ——_—_ -—_ 


$24,140,868 00 


City DocumEnT No. 1380. 


RECEIPTS. — Continued. 


Brought forward.......:...-- 


Strandway, for purchase of 
land and construction of, 


337% 


Wood Island park, sanitary 
and shelter, 34% 


Ce ay 


eeee ewww eres 


Public Buildings Department: 


Curtis Hall, reconstruction,| | 


Faneuil Hall Market, sani- 
tary station and installation 
of electric lights, 33% 


Faneuil Hall Market, new 
roof, 34% 


oe | 


New building in place of old 
Town Hall, Dorchester, 


Bhi ae Cs 0c cn ae 


Lancers’ Armory, Bulfinch 
street, new plumbing, new 
roof, painting, installing 
electric lights, and general 
permanent improvements, 


3290 


Municipal Building,Upham’s 
Corner, completion of, 34%, 


a | 


Tower and bell on building 
corner of Bunker Hill and 
Lexington streets, Ward 3, 


Public Grounds Department: 


Thomas Park, grading and 
improvement of, 33%....... 


Ravid Transit, East Boston 
PuUnwe]  Bh0 5. i o's shrewcitine ss 


Street Department: 


Foot-bridge over N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R.R. at Sarsfield 
SUYCOU, BAG o etl seteiscaus >: cletaiate 


Foot-bridge over N. Y., N. H. 
& H.R.R. at Northampton 
Street BAGG: Wass de silences 

Foot-bridge, Gainsboro’ 
street, over N. Y., N. H. & 
SR aiSa peeve cathe telanie 


Reconstruction of bridges 
over railroad tracks at Nor- 
folk, Harvard, Medway, 
and West Selden streets, 
Dorchester, |34%..<.20s.+-0s 

Yard for Street Cleaning 
Division, West End, 33%... 


Carrried forward 


ey 


Receipts in December, 
1903. 


ed 
eee eee eee eres leet eeeeeeeeeses 


CeCe ee eee eens el tees ereeees sees 


Ce eee eee ee eee ene lees eesreeenes see 


Cee em ewe meee eee ler ee ewes eee er rene 


ee 


Cece ee were rr eree leer e eres eees eve 


i  D 


eee wee ee ewww ewer eee tere eee essere 


CC ee ee ir ey 


$ uWfe\sie a le ciew eee 


oe? 


ee e Y 


ee ey 


seen eee Oe eee eee leer ererteeeeeee 


see eee ewer seers eee eee esesereoes 


| 


2,710,732 73 


Total Receipts for eleven 
months of the Financial 
Year 1903-1904. 


$1,569,200 00} $24,140,868 00 
100,000 00 
10,000 00 


6,000 00 


10,000 00 


4,000 00 


35,000 00 


10,000 00 


30,000 00 


1,000 00 


« 


5,000 00 


1,300,000 00 


5,000 00 
5,000 00 


5,000 00 


9,000 00 


5,000 00 


$3,109,200 00] $24,140,868 00 
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RECEIPTS. — Concluded. 


Total Receipts for eleven 
months of the Financial 


Receipts in December, 
1908. Year 1903-1904. 


BROUGK tH OT WOT Gv xo Sets, doe ne ase ee ace, $2,710,732 73} $8,109,200 00} $24,140,868 00 
Office for Street Cleaning 

DiyisionyCharlestowny, 34%; bessssace ss os lees vocsieies asi s 3,000 00 
Freeport streetretaining wall, 

DAtra ee sis krayein wi c'e.s a1 OW eo OM SOMO ie CLARA Geass se & Nae she asth > 5,000 00 
SEWEIALE WOLKE) She is golds ct | datvic sateretaele Asics |/eie'e guy sie a(sciete sivas 1,000,000 00 


—_—— 4,117,200 00 
Temporary Loan: 


FANLICIPANON OM tAKOh yA salem | scree reseed scr nan | wecieiiels s'eeestelsiela||Se deca sarewly aieals 5,500,000 00 


Board of Commission of Sink- 
ing Funds: 


Hori hedemption/ on) Debt... jrsssessdevuce ass 15403, 000/00) 02 oc ness ce aver os 8,040,000 00 
Interest on Bank Deposits: 
General Account............. SO TIGUGL ea cterafcnersterm trea eters $58,653 89 


Franklin Trades Schoo] 
tt ret hj Pelee ae Bis) Tienes 9,042 97 


John Foster Trust Fund..... LD Tok oa emacintea's tee 236 16 
————_— —__—__—_. 10,573 99) —-———-———_ 67,933 02 


Pay-roll Tailings, Settlements 
with Cashier for parties un- 


MDP Lal eee teeta ster ti tet te ttare sass s sc fs, 9 sse'e «> vierueuwiebneitte O26 Da Vere atdageat eek. 9,496 79 
Irere she RAUL By stie ela elses) sve's, [ls oe eeinelswie cates SLawOU tetatesi cen de cee cree 917 00 
Baring Bros. & Co., Limited, in ; 

BetMemenh OL ACCOMM a ss cise ivavcc. ce ewaeee sal meebiace seva cuss thee orgitna sraad.s oo 282 10 
Public Library Trust Funds: 
~ Robert Charles Billings Fund,|........s0csetecfsecececaceee eee $100,000 00 

Mrs ONT PATA LIC WARE TMC a4cl's cola crete a also ellie art s/cromlos eieratete 8 5,000 00 

zi eh ee 105,000 00 
MaAstOUrING CLhOOLE UNGAINGOME, |sae cu hee sa aatteee ae i eke Naenes ltdaseaveb aia dceas 1,000 v0 


Horace Mann School,Mrs. John 
POMS TVA GS OHUTITEUL ba luie cious atengtaictess | aletalciehercichatn at Sule x) tiene late elalelre «tiaras ihe sierare sa alate 1,000 00 


City Hospital Funds: 


Martha Howard Thurston 


SOMTLET RNs LNCOMOs «sais clade sts cris (ders ste alate ADE OO Peaerneratre bind se as 80 00 
Premium on Loans negotiated,|......... Shoo a Ae ne RO Senta eee eee 1,579 60 
$4,125,597 46 $36,985,356 51 
On Account of the County of 
Suffolk: 
CEP AZOLIOCEOTS ns de ce csc s'esse SOE CUT AU Vi cesses «cause $391,675 21 
4 
Pay-roll Tailings... ..........% IE OA testo eased 9! ial a 1,047 46 


——_-——_——_- 24,913 05} -——-——--—- —— 392,722 67 


Total Receipts......... ET Re RS AG BAIN MO lie. fiat aca thon: $37,378,079 18 


PAYMENTS. 


_ Crry DocuMENT No. ratte 


On account of the City of 
Boston: 


- Mayor’s Drafts, — 


General Drafts 


ee 


Pay-roll Drafts 


Special Drafts, — 


Ordinary Payments 


see eee eens 


Interest on City Debt 


see e eee’ 


Interest on Water Debi...... 
Interest on Highways, Mak- 
ino7oty BD GDR ae) gas asses 
Interest on Rapid Transit 
Debt 


CC ee 


Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts: 


tate Takes Ee wk aoe 


Corporation Tax 


National-Bank Ulaxe scence. 


Abolition of Grade Crossings: 


Sinking Fund 


Interest 


Abolition of Grade Crossings, 
Tremont st., Boston, and 


Hyde Park: 
Sinking Fund 
INGErESU ass elstage 

Armory Loan: 
Sinking Fund 


Interest 


Carried forward 


eee we ween ee wee 


eo ro? 


ere ee ew ee were oe 


ee eee ee en ee ewns 


eee ee eee eee ee ts Ft woe 


eee ee ee wens 


Payments in 
1903 


es 


wees eee eee ee rere 


$1,537,682 62 
108,338 14 
1,422 50 


27,326 8h 


27,495 95 


$903,200 00 


147,553 45 


22,666 65 


31,851 04 


15,458 67 


12,623 15 
21,600 00 


$1,714,758 03 


December, 


* $431,983 76) 
1,082,297 37 


ee 


ee ee 


er ee ee? 
ee ae 
er ee ee ey 


1,702,266 06 


$3,216,547 19 


ee 


Tee eee eee eer tl eres see esreseeees| sere sess vresesen: 


ee ee ee a 


ed 


Cr 


ee 


ey 


er ee er ed 


$3,216,547 19 


Total Paymen 
months of th 


ts for eleven 
e Financial 


Year 1903-1904. 


a) 


es 


$6,921,951 81 
1,610,790 39 
78,363 00 


200,424 10 


196,372 29 


$903,200 00 
44,594 86 
570,974 86 


147,553 45 
22,666 65 


31,851 04 
15,458 67 


12,623 15 
21,600 00 


$1,770,522 68 


*Amount of General Drafts through City Auditor’s office for December... .. 


Less not paid 


Add paid on outstanding drafts for current year 


ay 


{ Amount of General Drafts through City Auditor’s office from February 1.. 


Less not paid 


{In cludes City Debt paid 
‘ 


' ¢ Also includes Temporary Loan paid. 


ee 


re 


WV ater Debt. pais) soi ies ko aen dah we ae aes diate anos f otetaanee ws 


f $13,514,724 70 
11,474,426 82 


9,307,901 59 


t $34,297,053 11 


$34,297,053 11 


$418,903 04 
1,220 44 
$417,682 60 
14,301 16 


$431,983 76 


i ae eo 
$13,523,829 97 
9,105 27 


$13,514,724 70 
(Ba ae 
$1,266,000 00 

1,259,000 00 


$2,525,000: 00 
$5,500,000 00 


i 


TREASURER’S MontTHLY STATEMENT. 


PAYMENTS. — Continued. 


Total Payments for eleven 
months of the Financial 


Payments in December, 
1903. ; ; 
Year 1903-1904. 


‘Brougneé forward... ..5 siei.tscks $1,714,758 03) $3,216,547-19) $1,770,522 68) $34,297,053 11 
Metropolitan Park Loan: 
Sinking Fund). :. 2. <a veztee 11,826 Dias aes sok 71,826 92 
Interest on-Parks:....:.... ZEROS AL Ol seers weavers ata ee 126,794 70 
Interest on Boulevards..... LS BS 2OOhraturaeiss cod oiec ee 18,332 09 


Cost of Maintenance — 


PAG. Bee misrarsteitun sie ctrbtats. cote HO SE2Os SU eae aye Alaa elejecaa ee 69,729 31 
BOulevargg. ses steels eiceis's DO NLOO LOL sein he pelts asic 19,755 25 
Nantasket.iiss.s..2..232.. 85100: OOS Aleit ce Saas saan 8,100 00 


Metropolitan Sewer Loans: 


North System: 


SUNK BIT eestriciea'es : BPO TNS 153 Hea La eS AA 8,240 35 
Patereahiccts cesta DG BRO Elles shee eae 26,389 68) 
Cost of Maintenance..... ZH ABONOD|Giees crema cts bates 25,439 95 


South System: 


Sinking Wund::2s5. ic03... US ASO BO) sc he ae enes eee 18,489 39 

NItGTe Rte aici te ecto ss coe OSS OO Td ln eein cre seen yes 16,490 77 

Cost of Maintenance..... ASSVIBLTD own 5 cc cticteancat 44,178 16 
Metropolitan Water Loan: 

Sinking Fund............. BOT SOV Oleic aiieries ser neces 307,857 58 

PP GOLERU Ss etree set sare. detsi= ome 95s DOS "03 | satieeseeas's welt 953,503 08 

Cost of Maintenanee..... P19 496 BGl< sv dete af aehi ce 249,496 85 
Charles River Basin: 

Assessment Account..... DT DAS Viilleere tucils ae aibees 27,224 17 

Interest ON) i ssee aoe te =< SOD VQ5 | eaeae Sep eae sts ie 565 25 
MUO COU RC RO VCNUG: Valet \is aes sea cies x old ed | ereraiocgtent te Sern a rou 349,315 O01 


ARE SC Ay 1 yt: eee 4,112,201 14 


Board of Commissiohers of 
Sinking Funds: 


Revenue Collected............]. Baan tie wast cal « 28,800 97 $441,874 35 
Baring Bros. & Co., Limited, : 
in settlement of account. ci}. cs cwneecces sl) A ent hie stare od 282 10 
ETI ON AuOANS foc vx da Fe oe eacteis coe thoes [4 aed Bae elaeaeite Re 1,579 60 
eee 443,736 05 
ROM LOL UNG OOo ia sds ce hdd sledgedtumedas tran L868 -B2) 5 260 u ha gecedane 7,413 97 


BLES cee PEE CN LE gt eae) DIMER Bice ser Be $6,968,837 06): i ogesop sheaves © $88,860,404 27 


8 Ciry DocumMENT No. 130. 


PAYMENTS. — Continued. 


Payments in December, 
1903. 


Total Payments for eleven 
months of the Financial 
Year 1903-1904. 


BYOUGKS OTA eae bees A nc otis sos eelts as $6,953,837 96 
Old Olai mss CibyyACCOUNG sal esac woe. cee ow we 222 12 
Water Rates Rerundede. rie titi aswies desist os seme 56 86 
Duplicate and Overpayments 

to Clty, Collector’: Gaerne. wih. digs ov ness catnn as 58 34 
RLCRLOUCHE AXA RIOS EEE e et eae ccc d Pay wale niet vise elaine a fv-o a 9's p00 apu oid 9% 


Pay-roll Tailings (payments 
by Cashier to parties not 


DAlLGIDYePAVIMABLENS) cece: whale teat sake siccele = 1,312 36 
Liquor License Revenue re- 

UNG EO Ses oes Me ees Sond eee eee 2,586 09) 
Interest. Tatlin ge: si) cate tinea na eate aw oe nen. hao 175 00 
Webb Franklin School Fund 

AIRC OMG ree eeetoiccee ite eee tN eal atin ade Sessions Gre ravace ss Wales. Mercia Skewes 


Blue Hill and other Avenues, 
assessments refunded... sligeet vas cine sane 2,700 00 


SEA see eee, te, $38,860,404 27 
Sa etter Fd 5,122 24 
NOTE et 1,891 85 


Saaaoseocotonesr 209 42 


Gieais s', sodas 1,312 07 


eisselot etek re Sete 7,846 91 


Rte. Meee 37,788 95 
s feat cae 1,112 50 


PL apene Rte a 1,450 00 


mais siabs altos eintelp ole 6,814 65 


* South Union Station, assess- 
MENTSELeLUNG EAR Necos aioe eths cates Bere ms clonic el esse ieeais Sear giere ee 


Highways, Making of, Assess- 
Mente rerunded swe wee wes eossucie tins s ces alee crete tes ee steed 


Investment in City of Boston 
Bonds: 


Pubiic Library Trust Funds: 


Robert Charles Billings 
OUTINGS. ai ahaito nie ato ialehartic aelond [eiueeis ap aneye tec ie Siac ats abenatetciely Seip wia'bie 


INET Sed OLAS Leys pC TL Clall’s ceisietcacleceictcteicis tell etetin ate neler erates 


Cemetery Trust Funds: 
Dorchester North Burial * 
Ground VL rastyl oi des oes alec oe rere a ate siecle lets 
UCU AOLG Oa RR cae AR Sk i ON | (Peep enpes tes Set pae «8 ta Sk A ranges Meee 


Mt. Hope Cemetery Trust 
UIT c, ccmtet giclee ina ae ols ana ae e ateeie ore erelalla ana paiechereiemaaueuna 


Public School Funds: 


Eastburn School Fund In- 
COME 6% noah cdieyd ime tcesa[ererecevecccnccelancronsiesssminges 


City Hospital Trust Funds: 


Martha Howard Thurston 
Carters Fund eincome mer aolioe oo ca one a eicol soteiats bie leeeti nie oe 


Tuition of Non-residents re- 
Ta uheko (<]e bypgeraer . oa Re agee ciate ail] SE Peta slaisals Ch cate eit ae etme com eta 


Sidewalk Assessments, Tail- , 
INGE UA COOUNU. iS Aceh nat Hiacliee oA me. Ue a tex aie oi] a antes peta emotes 


CORTUCR SOTIODNO LT, ae nan katte asi caica easiest $6,960,948 73 


Lee) hem Ape a 12,216 11 


i ee 1,241 46 


$100,000 00 


5,000 00 
Pe Be Sia Sia Sa. 105,000 00 


he: arate eater dela tars 200 00 
WA Site cooks Aba 500 00 


Rath cea dat 1,300 00 


stetwa Nee aiee 1,000 00 


EAE tae sy 19 38 


BS Pio 19 43 


Soka walt ne 2 Ge oe $39,045,489 24 
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PAY MENTS.— Concluded. 


Total Payments for eleven 
months of the Financial 
Year 1903-1904. 


Payments in December, 
1903. 
BLONGHE TOT WATH. Crs cules dol de ae kee eee ey BGj9G0; O48 07S) ooes once wee Becsre $39,045,489 24 


Payments on account of the 
County of Suffolk: 


Allowed and certified by Audi- 
tor of the County of Suffolk: 


General payments ........... EF LOS AOL OG tn. Sine pcctiv's oe se + $1,050,150 19 
8pecial payments: 
PINESTOST, ONE MC) bas + oteinia wera sia eae ec leaa S96 ol calehe slap ee ate x 114,460 00 
Other than interest........ DGFT Se, Sree cco Stee nts 197,099 25 
BAyerollyLailin ess. fesse boo OD WOU Tey at cee eemecers Seer 365 15 
County fines to complainant...}........... se Se NTS ocr. tame 824 30 
ROR ASAIN Ahi ck owt alee oaten LSgaS! cas po bisie ae alas aye 18 34 
Award to wife, neglect to sup- 
Ws Pare ais c Alercboee opine canes te 20200 | a Mae etek aston ee 203 00 
Baiere tin GeO ee cistir. geese ce css | game shine tnasaie ae elebede a? ew ca sles 50 00 
Bounty 0n seals... .. vescs. ccsees ER be sers Ane cee 63 00 
—_————_—- 116,755 16; -———-—_——-——- 1,363,233 23 
DUR LY LOU GS aster tetearete ota sili So, «10%, b's 039 2 Ms ROM Uoe Cal atmo: ae am reac. $40,408,722 47 
RECAPITULATION. 
Balance, February 1, 19038 . 2 ; i F . $5,648,265 07 
Receipts, for eleven ‘months, City account . . $36,985,356 51 
a ie he County account . 392,722 67 
ee 37,878,079 18 


$43,021,844 25 

Payments for eleven months, City account . $89,045,489 24 
7 a 43 County account . 1,863,233 23 

wee 40,408,722 47 


Balance, December 31, 1903, as shown in detail 2 ; . $2,612,621 78 


*Amount of County Requisitions through County Auditor’s oflice for 


PRATAP LO ME hae ct se othe 5,0:ifa ete ds $12 conte = AUR dclaice AN LA SO Nae e ine MUM else awe as $103,622 11 
VL EWE OS Fa Bees SPR SST te eae OS SU Ra ee, fu nats aes Mtoe plik ME ee te ol) Sa 74 31 
$103,547 80 
Add paid on outstanding requisitions for Current yCaY..........eseeeee re eeeenees 903 26 
$104,451 06 
Jamemiasnene shai 

tAmount of County Requisitions through County Auditor’s office from 
RAMBLE MARRY ciara ie hy tagns. soc shee hw a Ree ete WR onlin > Be ae Ceieee mele a etwwre « $1,050,292 87 
PARR DG Po Si. A dy Ape ete baba de iene fe ok ok bap wiewnewhe 142 68 


$1,050,150 19 
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Balance, December 31, 1903, per Preceding Statements, as 


follows: 


American National Bank 

Atlantie National Bank 

Atlas National Bank, No. 1. 

Atlas National Bank, No. 2. 

Atlas National Bank, No. 8. 

Bunker Hill National } sank. 

Central National Bank 

Colonial National Bank 

Commercial National Bank 

Faneuil Hall National Bank 

‘First National Bank : 

First Ward National Bank 

Fourth National Bank . 

Freemans National Bank 

Mechanics National Bank 

Merchants National Bank . ‘ 

Merchants National Bank, Sidewalk ASS@SS- 
ment Tailings Account ; , : , 

Metropolitan National Bank , ; : 

Monument National Bank 

Mount Vernon National Bank 

National Bank of Redemption 

National Bank of the Republic 

National Market Bank of phigtoon 

National Rockland Bank 

National Security Bank 

National Security Bank, Pay-roll Tailings Ac- 
count. ; 

National Shawmut Bank 

National Union Bank 

National Webster Bank 

New England National Bank 

Old Boston National Bank . 

Peoples National Bank 

Second National Bank’. 

State National Bank 

Adams Trust Company 

Bay State Trust Company 

- Boston Safe Deposit and eusy Company 

City TrustCompany 

Columbia Trust Company 

Federal Trust Company 

International Trust Company 

Mercantile Trust Company . 

New England Trust Company 

Old Colony ‘Trust Company. 

State Street Trust Company 

United States Trust Company 


Mechanics National Bank, Special Account 
Second National Bank, Special Account 


$60 
898 
512,190 


2.911 % 


4,493 

44 
3,939 
2,192 


195 : 


952 
4,214 
180 
397 


205 5 
133 2 
904 § 


2,668 7 


44 


44 52 


197 
15,773 
162,969 
44 

173 
2,475 


24,355 
746,671 
692 
1,524 
85 

768 
142 
66,512 
74,993 
2,234 
42 

638 
602 

99 

817 
9,857 
85 

625 
146,140 
1,770 
1,771 


$2,639 
402,637 


82 
61 
20 
59 
68 


21 


30 
63 


Cash and cash vouchers in office, including County and other 
duly authorized payments, in advance of. Mayor and une 


Auditor’s drafts for the same : 


GrorGE U. CROCKER, 


$2,099,338 78 


405,276 98 


$2,504,615 71 


108,006 07 


SO 


$2,612,621 78 


City Treasurer. 
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1630. 
CM nE DOS 


GITY COLLECTOR'S 


MONTHLY STATEMENT 


FOR THE MONTH OF 


DECEMBER, 1903. 


COLLECTING DEPARTMENT, 


Boston, January 1, 1904. 
Hon. Patrick A. COLLINS, 
Mayor of the City of Boston: 

Str, — The undersigned presents herewith a statement of the 
receipts in this department, on account of the City of Boston and 
the County of Suffolk, during the month ended December 31, 
1903, and the several accounts to which said receipts have been 


credited. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Epmunp A. MACDONALD, 
City Collector. 


2 . Ciry DocumENT No. 1381. 


REVENUE TO BE 
CREDITED TO: 
APPROPRIATIONS. 


Abolishment of 
OOYOSSINDS Notas by oe 


Bath Department......... 

Gemetery Department: 
Evergreen Cemetery.... 
Mt. Hope Cemetery..... 
Dorchester North Ceme- 


Fire Department.......... 
Gibson School Fund In- 
Horace Mann School Fund 

TNCOMEGR eee Chace ae 


Bowdoin, Dorchester 
School Fund Income 


George B. Hyde, Bequest. 
Hospital Department..... 


Highways, miaking Of.5. 27) >i. iccys cu es 


Sidewalk Assessments, 


Tree Rapoport yah patente me MP 


Receipts in December, 
1903. 


/ 


se ee wee eo eee eeele see eee eee eees 


see eecoce eee eee rl/ec ese ee eeeeaee 


eoevececre ee ese eceel|ee eee eee sce ves 


see eeee esc e see erleereeeeeeeeeeece 


se ece ecw e ee sreeeloeoeeeccere ee ees 


see reece eee eeeele ree eee eeereeee 


elena {be 8 0 Ole oF alerts 


ee eeceeo eee cose elee eee ereeeeoseees 


eevee eeeeeeees 


ABU O sic me sles grater hs aetnall’s hate ats wo taiatsiaret de fins Ly ae erence 


Interest on Sidewalk 
Assessments 


eee eeeeer 


Sewer Assessments, 


296 12 


== | 


SO ARN P3Icii' een 


$68,448 03 


Total Receipts for 
eleven months ended 
December 31, 1903. 


$31,270 68 
6,031 49 


256 59 
2,588: 82 


26 19 


17 75 
1,012 85 


1,643 50 
45 25 


90 00 
40 00 
1,735 75 
100 00 


79 01 
1,029 17 
1,396 63 


1,133 55 


2,663 19 
2,205 73 
4,737 20 
3,359 34 
3,480 36 
1,927 42 
1,577 56 


CoLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Total Receipts for 


Receipts in December 
P 7 eleven months ended 


; pe December 31, 1903. 

Brought forward ........ Rg el ee $68,448 03 
Interest on Sewer <As- 

sessments............. 788 66 8,616 86 
“Construction of Aber- 

VOOR OLOOU Se ee sles taed Pree ara eee ec cnc. che erento eae 166 47 
Interest on Construction 

OLA DETUSE MO tT ee tas cel Marmite ciss 5 Ieee Siorencgee a sun ayate 19 83 
Construction of Annabel ; 

SULOC Geyer alee eta Plea tetera aieloterete elec: bc ies erates are 483 09 
Construction of Ather- 

stone Street Ate Gialcate''s 83 16 191 41 
Interest on Construction 

of Atherstone Street. . 16 84 42-22 
Construction of Abbots- 

gare kesh rh af 8X2 Fis fp Re elas | Rhee ORiee RC REEL Cee rit bacitiaer reeds 60 61 
Interest on Construction 

BLED DDOUSTOLO NOEL De titi iieee eieca te ore on arene cater 30 31 
Construction of An- 

ALLOWS FEC O Liao sure cio tha ois sects nhetera te ata ex [arte neces creates tele ote 
Interest on Construction 

LSA TICLLORV NREL Ola ds ol cops esvete ee stele ict ordieite ono 19 62 
Construction of Alexan- 

TET SLT ROU MI eee a ores c oleiare wiete Chana ameter pore 878 78 
Interest on Construction 

OPA LEXA NT GLU CL OC ale cs. ¢ ccc ore cicste tile tea tetera telece 18 48 
Construction of Astor 

Sieh ene. a > sa 8 56 175 08 
Interest on Construction 

OLOASCOL SELeCClom lcs. « 4 76 142 61 
Construction of Angell 

RSL are ene eee sence beccarl gone. cob asst Ree lake tal Scale stan alae 560 31 
Construction of Athel- 

SECA. PSL EGO e els occ s sel eidn bine he CER ee death rea: 15 00 
Construction of Ashley 

SE REY OLE MVS SS er rear irsiet oo cl geet ae Pe 557 94 
Interest on Construction 

cyte SOLES ALS) 1 San RS SD ae Eh cit Sy baa ir v4 fear | 
Construction of Batavia 

PETAL, sees cc ches race 16 39 35 54 


Interest on Construction 
of Batavia Street..... 8 20 Liets 


| 


Carried forward......... Bot belies satin. is) > - $80,541 91 


ee  - 
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Total Receipts for 
eleven months ended 
December 31, 1903. 


< 


Receipts in December, 
1903. 


—— 


Brought forward......-. ee ORY) iar ka rae $80,541 91 
Construction of Barry 

Ser et Cre CRE Rimes [esiMa uae lsc kone Lek "ble wees meee es 711 25 
Interest on Construction 

of Barry Street....... fee eee cece e ee leew eee eee en ees 8 69 
Construction of Burt ay 

SETGGt sie cee ee eee eo Pewee Veter dees diewer eens s» 542 72 
Construction of Brighton . | 

Pe ees watery il Come Cortana Oe mer ee er ie 4,740 00 


Interest on Construction 
of Brighton AVeNUC..|.-.-..e cece ee elee eee eee teens 472 38 


Construction of Boston 
AS pris Ey TE SZ fis » Wer ER RIN ais ioe Vian nO Viatas Wie se's i» 1,081 40 


Interest on Construction 
of Boston Street... 2. t}ee cess ccd ecec elec decerewccnes 1 50 


Construction of Bernard 
Qerpat Out wees mae aes [Amati Aur delete tte n ikasa cen wales 1,199 12 


Interest on Construction 
of Bernard Street. ....fe cece cece cece lee e eee e eens 157 99} 


Construction of Belmore 
MOLTACRrececcc ccc te cscs [teeter sees releeeesccertees 317 30 


Interest on Construetion 
of Belmore Terrace...|----s+eee eee e ele ee eee ee eeeee 18 09 


Construction of Bloom- 
field Street......%..... $38 75 222 89 


Interest on Construction 
of Bloomfield Street. . 6 13 108 41 


Constructionof Boylston 
Street..... SWE NW ye OSTA RC rs weit sat ORR alah yale acts 3,431 67 


Interest on Construction 
of Boylston Street ... freer terete eect lee ee eee rec nnes 875 OT 


Construction of Brag- 
don Street ....cee eee ee [ eters eee ete eles ete e ee ceees 39 43 


Interest on Construction 
of Bragdon Street... [occ ct eee leet reece eee ens 4 02 


Construction of Cam- 
bridge SHO BGs cis colcdiee [Ail 8 See Ra soa 8 lis mesa kee ale ao ws 911 438 


Interest on Construction 
of Cambridge Street. fe ee 19 06 


Construction of Canal 
Street eed ke El Se Lae AY pete aes der dd ehh gt tees eat es 5,144 95 


Carried forward......- oP $3,456 BSls Peel iGae ees $100,549 28 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


: : Total Receipts for 
P Receipts oon eleven months ended 
: December 31, 1903. 

Brought forward .......- Pd BOD. DOL shh aie ates we.s $100,549 28 
Interest on Construction 

OLSAUAL SLLOCEe As bel aels okelo te calitiets wild eerie ais 5 30 
Construction of Carding- 

COTS ELO OC si are stern et eaten ci secre tage mie hiner ans 83 30 
Construction of Chester 

SHER CL OL SANS GEESE DIE cae ar Gees Peli yl tet GIST A a EL 114 98 
Interest on Construction 

OlF GCHEStermotLrebtcwie sleet coke ase clock em eee 86 66 
Construction of Chis-} 

WICK ORG tH 2c En ass 20 43 1,179 27 
Interest on Construction 

of Chiswick Road.... 11 35 68 53 
Construction of Cham- 

DIGUACEL OC Obietitte itech oc l Weel cheloiacstoeia tate | abtane ceotote eierere a 383 48 
Interest on Construction 
OL Cham ple Streets - avis cei acces ears ole eavercieloterelensisies 68 78 
Construction of Charles- 

POOLE ULOtiee ects OV ala eres vee ste’ T inlcdeebant sat male 21,674 00 
Interest on Construction 

PAGINSTLOSLONIT DSULOOU: eerie ete raved lie tan hers cenatornys 14 04 
Construction of Carlos 

AUTH Case te ee eet FTEs s)G hares tae TOME, Gale sie e wala 124 92 
Interest on Construction 

PIC ATION TS CLEGH es ee ae citeanee cae ore lesen whe ceases 37 07 
Construction of Carlow 

PSH TOO eee ees Wl cpsee' | Mialeve ate etal Root will ihe chareiafonaretare Sas 248 55 ; 
Construction of Con- 

greve Strect.......... 110 63 907 12 
Interest on Construction 

of Congreve Street....|_ 5 07 10 87 
Construction of Clinton 

CREO ead Be Fay. % ea eee ha anna Hes) a ESC edie Or a 10,154 52 
Interest on Construction 

MIOLINLOTI es CLOOU cia se lobes cect ons aia Se EE oe 121 11 
Construction of Callen- 

OTP ULO OUR ares phcalclsltet als sche rere Ore OR eay FanPa ators sais 147 96 
Construction of Cham- 

berlain Street......... 11 56 340 44 


Interest on Construction 
of Chamberlain Street 6 42 90 03 


Carried forward......... $5,622 OST Ta. anke ye oles $136,410 21 
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Total Receipts for 
eleven months ended 


Receipts in December, 
1903 ; 
December 31, 1903. 


Brought forward........ SO Uae Ost oss i ae eee ses $136,410 21 


Construction of Cornish 

SET OO DER het ota rte came gts Skis, si aiildcene bisveee ous S's sei8.8 - 133 50 
Interest on Construction 

OCLPCOLNiISh is tre Gt amet he eaccves eel Oeeee ct nes 1 14 
Construction of Devon 

SET Babe Saat Oe ee Ne Ue eh eredicsleme Ses agaaee es 376 72 
Interest on Construction 

CLI SVOTIS LECOG eee lneenea ob crak Oe eres lick eres cisions sss 4 46 
Construction of Draper 

StReGh ant ares asta ie noo bes bac c bee etede aies > Shien v0.0 1,331 19 
Construction of Dresden 

SEG CUE Re ares ace Mee he ace ao chiara ow | ole tole aueePade @ Toke, ces 112 56 
Interest on Construction 

OLD resdemstreet. reas c eter te bh cesses |eeneeeunens ese Joule 
Construction of Edison 

TCO E a eee EERE Deere eee bites Ee eae 191 31 
Construction of Edwin 

Streator cst er nae see 75 42 378 48 
Interest on Construction 

of Edwin Street....... 4 25 12 23 
Construction of Ellet 

Streét.ctse ter etonke sree 18 90 488 12 
Interest on Construction 

of Ellet Street........ 10 50 35 51 
Construction of Esmond 

Street... sores eu cer le ean Bhs hit ee chute aden ica a es 2,517 77 
Construction of Fowler \ 

Strecth ck pec eee PAC AL 232 83 


Interest on Construction 
of Fowler Street...... 19 90 4 165 93 


Construction of Fairfax 
SOLO se eae ei Nate redler ale ote oe nda ela lane Folate le tate tee tesule 363 12 


Construction of Fair- 
mount Street.......... 9 65 3,193 37 


Interest on Construction 
of Fairmount Street... 5 36 255 87 


Construction of Fenelon 
Streeter oe pee ioe |e ebes wremete ei letaie hl Saeeionete ee eee 265 90 


Interest on Construction 
Of MenelomStrectioveleae ci. cetacean ee wae 62 28 


eee | ee ee | 


Carried forward......... CS WY od (Eo: Pa ie le dan $146,557 64 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. T 


Total Receipts for 
eleven months ended 


Receipts in December, 
aa December 31, 1903. 


Brought forward........ SD, 1504 oly nisin uviee es em $146,557 64 


Construction of Forest 
PATTIES LPOG irercce rut acahe ore te renee ote a tate sles enc actale steve 1 520 36 


Interest on Construction 
OLeroress Hills Street. sncwe as cea tel erin ds cle testes 20 36 


Construction of Francis 
MEROOL: S varlas,. dW alee ee Wee Shar hea oe \<cleaell Ty MP a foe 543 11 


Interest on Construction 
GR WranGiSeStrOCircrerc late eter ee cce eo he soe ness tiers date Suz 


Construction of Fuller-|_ . 
GOTMOET COU eee perteaere ie lee cinieecieter sc sake | ets yee beets 466 22 


Interest on Construction 
HLM NESrcOMESbLAeb cere aes ciee Saeed ain Grantee sale oe 258 98 


Construction of Gaylord 
BErOObi os Maleate oe isc4 6 88 44 28 


Interest on Construction 
of Gaylord Street..... 3 82 QT 35 


Construction of Hancock 
PRICING Dh Tete ENS ois i'n chk sie aco, mrelRede ste ct eae Ia abe iio d 1,132 44 


Interest on Construction 
OMELANCOCKUNLLOGL sees lan acdsee cee een en Zi: 


Construction of Harold 
DiLOChi eet eewetes ss. 12 89 683 85 


Interest on Construction 
of Harold Street...... i216 221 47 


Construction of Homes| _ ; 
RMT Gets Catia ie ke'sl'an's soe oie paetenll Se ela stais oe avec 269 50 


Interest on Construction 
i ELOWIOS EAVOTLU Gey otic lucr cis coroner ene laters cise a ila ss 70 


Construction of Hubbard 
SET GR bac asic ses koe ies ole 30 02 307 81 


Interest on Construction 
of Hubbard Street.... 16 68 97 64 


Construction of Idaho 
ASS sneer Ap ee Taio 464 93 


Interest on Construction 
of Idaho Street........ 8 09 100, 42 


Construction of Joseph- 
TG PUTO Ob sina a 500-4 aco os 0 35 01 141 54 


Interest on Construction 
of Josephine Street... 17 51 70 78 


ee SE raOOO— 


Carried forward.,....... PAOD LOU « vite aisles 9365 4 as $152,939 64 


. 


Brought forward...... 


Construction of Leeds 


Receipts in December, 
1903. 


see eee eeeeeeee 


SEreet niece ettae [eenseat nate et tude Sy 2p cielo 's 


Interest on Construction 


GIN LiGOUS DETR OE Ue eka) Uae Leta bediok Pec ei asededcuss 


Construction of Leeds- 


VATLOLMULOC Ltr teenie Cine liniecleceah es Steed tite wee wise cleele 


Interest on Construction 


OL SCAS VILIORS tree bus toa oe le toe a eee tie Wee als sate slaetne 


Construction of Lauriat 
Avenue 


Interest on Construction 


ee eee eee eee eee ele re eee ee ereeeerle ee eeeeeseseeneene 


OLLAUTIATLASVENUG Tele anes see le ae Seen es 


Construction of Leonard 


SR eCey et aber aa My ob Nd at cin, cE (ORD el TANS a re ae) I A 2 a 


Interest on Construction 


OLITOON AT GUS LLCO Cae eed erate atte te create | extant rN 


Construction of Leroy 
SLLOSU es oa cares Sen bile 


Interest on Construction 
of Leroy Street........ 


Construction of lLons- 
Aale Strect wae eee ee 


Interest on Construction 
of Lonsdale Street... ; 


‘Construction of Mellen 
Street 


Interest on Construction 


1,302 05 
11 14 
46 37 


25 77 


ee eww ete weer eee eel tee eeeeereseeri eee eeeeeeeenee 


ol Mellen Street.e sss ee Phe Cee bee ea aegis ek 


Construction of Malvern 


PRETROU 2 6 i ee ee eee CLLikee ete ar akc oral heme ne eee he 


Construction of Mary- 
land Street............ 


Interest on Construction 
of Maryland Street.... 


Construction of Merlin 


SEP GEE Te ee ae ti aces Ve Cou thueh oa kV atael ae lak SP ne 


Interest on Construction! 


of Merlin Street 


Construction of Milk 


Streets in wok awe ae Te een caine ; 


Carried forward......... 


$5,327 47 


ee eee ele eee eee e eee ee el eer ereewereeene 


a 0a 8 Oe oe Oa? 2 
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Total Receipts for 
eleven months ended 
December 31, 1903. 


$152,939 64 
408 27 
1 26 
288 92 
56 82 
2,385 63 
75 66 
1,525 49 
52 11 
1,623 00 
189 49 


1,240 80 


4,352 78 


——_ - ——S |§ ———————— 


CoLLEOTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. © 


Receipts in December, Total Receipts for 
1903. eleven months ended 


December 31, 1903. 
Brought forward........ POOLE? ET ase ts oes wilere bh <a $166,672 96| 


Interest on Construction 
OL Mallee Streetysn2 Soe liss ote oe earre [a sterols Sree meen. 3 02 


Construction of Middle- 
PODADSUL CSUs sees aes PRM Ee Racie tae Leeeeveteie cs emcee ke 227 70 


Interest on Construction 
CVA AISEFONS Streetine weet Le eee anette 2 80 


Construction of Millet 
SSL BL SY 21 HENS 6 Pee PEELS SPN DONE RTA StS. RA REISS RIO RG ee Ae te aL IS OG 365 73 


Intrest on Construction 
of Millet Streeter... oes. alata J ms thttaye’e'| ales hlataWOd istae ehaty 6 69 


Construction of Morse ; 
Street. ore aerceenine 23 75 703 64 


Interest on Construction 
of Morse Street....... 13 20 114 09 


Construction of Mount- 
FORT STL GST eros ohaicce [Rew A dct Rie ee eet teeie eer Aen 27 88 


Interest on Construction 
OL MLOURTLEr AS breets. |. liters etre than hestee eaensteee 13 95 


Construction of Mon- 
tague Street.......... 12 42 318 62 


Interest on Construction 
of Montague Street... 11 80 28 65 


Construction of Nightin- 
SPRL NGL COU see rcites fe eja oa Gis | =: win halu e's Catala okay phe tes betdiois's fe tins 496 22 


Interest on Construction 
OPIN ISNT NAILS SLTOCG, | oii tas nile leinin'c wilh nlo wharareteocahe oho! 3 14 


Construction of New- 
EMERY GTS ic becle eo. 14 80 44 33 


Interest on Construction 
of Newbury Street.... 7 40 22 17 


Construction of New- 
RUYe Otrees) cewk.. ses 36 23 1,658 70 


Interest on Bonstriction 
of Newburg Street.... 34 43 274 86 


Construction of North 
PT ATU ATOG MS CLORD oie cin.c 5] clues eras eT eee LA eee lees a ata oh bate 636 10 


Interest on Construction 
Oro, rarvara Streets cad: deen seaalan Nh a arse 2:02 


Construction of Nor- 
IG VRPT ORUS.:. ens hose UHADA SEAR ele daha Ag egsan 172 20 


Carried forward......... $5,481 50)..... eslebeneee $171,815 47 


|_——— 
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ARRAS ne Ge Reon Na a AE sae, Se! LTS 


Total Receipts for 
eleven months ended 


Receipts in December, 
1B: December 31, 1903. 


‘ 


Brought forward........ aL 05 Dalal lies & Sen ales vi $171,815 47 
Construction of Norway 

ELEC ieee ee ERIE IIS Ti iatesicscicscl[sunield ¢ols'e'o 6 Suess 111 30 
Interest on Construction 

DL PINOT IW AY obLGGUss dt eek ss6 oi tele |e eieg cess e cles s 55 65 
Construction of Oakley 

SGLOG Leen mtele eer eee alin lene Gia e aiere tia eel eisiaiesucts Gualece.a eve 359 40 
Interest on Construction 

Ol ORR eye ree wr cms slay erate as wee ChE 4c as es os & > 157 92 
Construction of Oakview 

ILOLTaCOs. ee eee ee 215 82 587 03 
Interest on Construction 

OLORKVIGWelCiTVACeselinicemiy sce wider alte hc eee ole ta eee 9 98 
Construction of Perkins 

StL Laer ieee terme oll ciate asic’ c ste eines | AEA Tote cle vere 748 12 
Construction of Peter- 

KIOUGES GEOG CHE e oases ahs eg Wiemann: @icte Eater de cemciee 487 92 
Interest on Construction 

OLAS CELDOLOLS TOC bac alana eee ate tie alin oee iterate 4 06 
Construction of Public 

Alley No. dOUa ie ys fs 9 11§68 
Interest on Construction 

of Public Alley No. 101, 2 84 6 49 
Construction of Public 

A lleyiN oO A102 ie 6 oc ehe oie, ese mee Lane oo ay pe ale ata 188 52 


Interest on Construction 
OLPublic Alley INO W102 fc cu wek sade le bokeh «cua ean oT iT 


Construction of Public : 
Alley NOPAOl BE Ca ysl Pout scones oes hobbieid teen ce 819 75 


Interest on Construction 
CLERIC ASVINO401. at US neal asst aeeie wee cand 1 36 


Construction of Public 
AIO WING. 402 iiss sy 2 90 97 21 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.402, 242 26 55 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 403200. ..... 5 49 49 90 


Interest on Construction j 
of Publie Alley No.403, 3 05 43 66 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 404..... Aan er Py PPT Ey CEP ae Py 43 73 


Carried forward......... SITIO 1S! so ie ee! $175,662 87 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Receipts in December, 


11 


Total Receipts for 
eleven months ended 


de ate December 31, 1903. 

Brought forward........ BU ID. Lola rete oye $175,662 87 
Interest on Construction 

Dae Ope ATT6y INO SOT ee craigs ata a ohn liers)s 6.cle bole cat 27 50 
Construction. of Public 
CEA ULE FIN 02) AOD tot tor odin Sew tsitn sia as: |ia teoye sistent eis es 429 00 
Interest on Construction . 

OTrPuphe alley NoO:40G twcciss oe etal eeee cael ses om 68 
Construction of Public 

LPO INGE deve sale Neate aeenreie gheismiels [iodine ol opens chet us 30 28 
Interest on Construction 

OEE IT DEG AMSG VIN On Lars fcleinnbe slate + + fies sine pls oleic inne: 1 66 
Construction of Public 

Alley NOSSIDs. . anes 22, 82, 818 87 
Interest on Construction 
» of Public Alley No. 415 85 85 
Construction of Public 

ALIGVRMOP 41GB 00. «esse cotecinin ae edn eee A trees 51 78 
Interest on Construction 

OF Pablit Alley No. 416) 5. wi. veeasse melee ele genie. o 43 
Construction of Public 

PATO EOS TLE Te a fess 0 of it states more MEE EE Erie sais 37 36 
Interest on Construction 

Or Rais ALB WNO. 417 ,): oc. v os wins smuledle peices Stein loa 0/0 17 
Construction of Public ‘ 

PAE IN Cred Lee tee ore.iei gn Pk Siew sales aoleere eee aint ngs 25 70 
Interest on Construction 

POEM OMG A LOY NO. AIS Neo... spear lee ste «eit ait oe «2 2 94 
Construction of Public 

MILES IN O.LELOs wo os 2 98 12 56 
Interest on Construction 

of Public Alley No.419, 3 11 8 42 
Construction of Public 

ALIN ee iraiers oo: oad secs iniat asa eM eT ose. rae ie se Gab oh 39 
Interest on Construction ° 

DEERME ALIOVINO 4.20420 ci cin the nated» winlart xiolegaiaie cieie 30 
Construction of Public 

PA TLS INE) Oa Dat ule « =) > <'s s fate «spre ate RNa eH 5sai 0h ua’ 1,301 14 
Interest on Construction 

of Public Alley No.424,|...... AALS cht Bee eras 33 
Construction of Public 

JMU Sch re 5 28 11 1,305 95 
Construction of Public 

ALAM EIN e001 onl sade n/<'e| de a rads aaa ODN Soil via Wis dae de 647 04 


Carried forward......... OE TCU ew ia nth Wa aa's.e' 6. $180,366 82 
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Brought forward ......+. 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.427, 


Construction of Public 
ATL Sy INO. 428 Ho Nita. 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 429%. cia disks 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No. 429, 


Construction of Public 
Pulleys ING.2d0R 58 sa 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.430, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 431......... 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No. 431, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 432......... 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.432, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 483......... 


Construction of Public 
Alley No again nic, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 435......... 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.435, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 436......... 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.436, 


Construction of Public 
Alley Ni. 4otG nt vacy's 


Interést on Construction 
of Public Alley No.437, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 438.......... 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.438, 


Carried forward......... 


City DocuMENT No. 1381. 


Receipts in December, 
_ 1903. 


OTE T OOP lee he ous 


On 6) 6 666 5 616 8 6 8 Shel 4 6 WU 66 6 ow 616 © © 


S60 6.4.8 8 4 8 6.6 Flee) 8 Ce ee was © OKe 8 
Coe eee eee eee eeler rere ee sne rene 
eoeereeeereerseeee 


see eee eee seo es 


see ww eee ee eae oe|se or ee eee eeeeoes 


cee eee eee eres 


eeeeeeee see eeoe 


eee eee eee see ere ele see eee ee ee seene 


coe eee eee ee eee le eee eee eeereee 


shee eee eee eee ele eee eee ere eeees 


o6 Bae Cem ef Se) 6 8 Dae OC 0.6 OO 5 Vee 8.4 


eee ee eee eee ee rit POP eoweere tt eeee 


0 6 S'S 'e 6. os 0 6 wes 61, Oe O18 0 a 16) Wee Ss 68 fe 


eee eee eee eee ee le eee eee eeeereee 


eee et eee eererse ee l| POO eeeeresevene 


CC ed 


ee | 


Cs a 


seer eee er eee rele e eee eee se eons 


eee ee p88 me 8 ere) o, 8 oR wba 8 6.86 Gis fe 


BD, S02? O4) 55 5 wanes dale’s 


Total Receipts for 


eleven months ended 


December 31, 1903. 


$180,366 82 


30 


15 13 


10 18 


1,366 39 


17 


$184,391 63 


COLLECTOR'S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Brought forward......... 


Construction of Public 


Alley INO. 43900... «<item ’ 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.439, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 440......... 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.440, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 442......... 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.442, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 443......... 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No. 4438, 


Construction of Public 
LLOYD ais cee So) 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.701, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 703......... 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No. 703, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No.706))........ 


Construction of Public 


‘ Alley No. 905.........]. 


Interest on Construction 
of PublicAlley No. 905, 


Construction of Public 
Alley No. 2001.4....... 


Interest on Construction 
of Public Alley No.2001 


Construction of Rock- 
POTCAS CTE Lares ois clas ees 


Interest on Construction 


of Rockford Street....}. 


Construction of Rosseter 


TYE R Ieee ate Oh etatere on ailre 


Carried forward......++- 


Receipts in December, 


CAG yO (vere) 0x6) 6070): i] 1G ONO 16i9 pa 10+0, ©, 0, 0/6, 6.0 


Ce oy 


eerste eres eevee le rs eo seeereeonee 


eeoeeerereseeserl|e eee eevee seot eer 


ee 


©) Gy UL Oy 8) ows Olpr etexe| (Ole) 6 yey) e186. eye) tye) c/s 


ove eee eee eres el eee teases esveeee 


eeeeret ee eee see{/t ee eeeerseeneees 


ee 


oe ee eee ese eee Fees e se seeseeoe 


© /€,.0. 0.8 de Ke ,eFOK OL Sy 8/8 MOO e la 6/4, 6/8) 16.8 10.4 


CHOP cect et I eyes Way, CMC CDT oe) cr pc Se a et ey 


ee 


@ 2! #8) 06/06, 6 m Oe /6 ta} 619586 5.0 6.0.2 0)0,6 © 


eee eee eee sree ele eee eee ener ere 
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Total Receipts for 
eleven months ended 
December 31, 1903. 


$184,391 63 
131 03 
16 72 


31 10 


1,052 08 
80 

493 25 
84 19 

4 80 

5 33 
838 69 


24 58 


14 City DocumEnT No. 181. 
: : Total Receipts for 
aot ee CCS tIner, eleven months ended 
December 31, 1903. 

Brought forward........ a OT GLOOR RE wide te dels oh $187,998 64 
Interest on Construction 

OLELVORSOLETAS OLE OUI ae terete ore cc chee nic telemicte'c ove «as 101 79 
Construction of Seaborn 

SULGSoE Cee ie Mane eur aoe e es aku coll Peliniee oe caw ve 14 41 
Interest on Construction 

OLISOADOLDES ULC C bate ae lites aio ele tik ci ull oie ed wcicle ciate glee 13 52 
Construction of Spencer 

SOLOS Leer ae ee NRT MOR lee eiitat | cme eretelelé Riot os 7 99 
Interest on construction 

OL SPENCE UEC OGAtiee sls ose hiss cerelaw en cewa keane 7 59 
Construction of Stratford 

BELO Ot oe ee actrees Mee noi einis oe lciege sats Sheet atewc tt 170 69 
Interest on Construction 

Oleg CLALLOLGs StLCOts cual tia wioice are eal cus ie Gore eeeeeee 3 55 
Construction of Storer 

SURGO Uae er Micmac eueee ilereie, olen cus seatoa tales enetieten dais leinete mn & elinnateks 344 96 
Interest on Construction 

OL BLOrer Buremtnkons ole. teas oda ont etiee ce ta tk 12 68 
Construction of Shafter 

SEP GeG me ep sage oie da ee ere ee bala ss a Hee wale a Gitaiatavt s 1,022 09 
Interest on Construction 

OL. ONSICEL Stréet cca eee beeen Poth ce dat une Met 11 30 
Construction of Shepton| ~ 

Street wed woes lee ole tie Sele Cae cae Rit coe ae 662 46 
Construction of Shirley 

Strectid, See cree A ee eee dota nos kths ak enone ae 202 50 
Interest on Construction 

Ci BUITIGVAStIROt ae. ees posh Unk ae be uns ae aaa 5 00 
Construction of St. Al- 

phonsus Street...’..... 19 47 363 86 
Interest on Construction 

of St. Alphonsus Street 10 82 125 40 
Construction of St. Ger- 

MAINIStVaGioae ns ake 13 79 13 79 
Interest on Construction 

of St. Germain street... 6 90 6 90 
Construction of St. 

Stennen ,SiPOOcatid ve «1 ismanb «Rare Oe Oh ethene ce ae 461 73 
Interest on Construction 

Of St. Stephon Bireate.|3 is .0- sake eel conn s an eh shane 3 00 
Construction of Telford 

SGT OST oy wc le cote eRe edd lees sor Fee et ee A ea a ala 9 57 
Carried forward. .......- BG ORT ORT co fie en eas «<i $191,563 42 


CoLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Receipts in December, 


15 


Total Receipts for 
eleven months ended 


1 
oo December 31, 1903. 
Brought forward........ UU ELAOTpraececes oases $191,563 42 
Interest on construction 

OPeLOILOLU Strestransaco leer eared costes eae 5 32 
Construction of Tremont 

Birasta. oes 4s Gere 704 90 3,041 O01 
Interest on Construction 

of Tremont Street..... 23 79 24 54 
Construction of Thane 

SUE bicre orate a cistete cone elle aha tere wiabatres Sieja lict st eFaratc: olarcuenaiohahs 126 57 
Interest on Construction 

Gre NANG StLechoe nie ee ae tite sale takes ated ieee ate ADZE 
Construction of Temple- | 

PDE LEOBt re ae see ice toma es ce eck lo a's 2 olete pcr ere 1,039311 
Interest on Construction 

of Templeton Street..}............. AS Mes Sins ate ata ts 1 69 
Construction of Tona- 

SeeW AG SL eT ol te ce re nies BRS aR baeckous | Saucer balers ees ave lee 835 84 
Interest on Construction E 

Bie La We AOR OLLOGL |... scene cos cess bekaectm ec aleea. ¢ 282 10 
Construction of Trinity 

eee acca sacl al Sa ernest da ca CRP | eeea de Rete Tne ad: 48 76 
Interest on Construction , 

he ELIDIGY FdbCGcs cau inele [is 0:4 soe aia miiahie pte CN dale selciarsis 27 09 
Construction of Turner 

LTTE Tiere reer ee ciehecn cies | lolal ta celeralatptemetete thietetaet taieee shatal 104 33 
Construction of Van 

DAT IK Oe ET ROU ia o Sieiccs [nu ocototstolsle cleeiotols [eta tee ee tert ty 87 90 
Interest on Construction 

DLAVIANEVWANK IO StrGet. laste ome citi tenon aan 2 10 
Constructionof Waldeck 

CEA re Pa eee 63 64 173 38 
Construction of Wolcott 

Street cikiatela; my syelald Misha) Gum 6 > 13 00 453 46 
Interest on Construction 

of Wolcott Street..... Tea3 108 39 
Construction of Warner 

OPE ot) Poel hi a nee (RE nie are oi crack ua 63 63 
Interest on Construction 

Bie VVATTOM OS tlOO Gis occ he ee oe Se ects tet, bn oak 2 40 
Construction of Water- 

Nreiors SS TOOL Me taete c sik bss, [Chale to otstatobarabiear ae [rate teva tatolctatateta’s 54 54 
Interest on Construction 

ate BLRTIOMEMtTEOh... one tee ae ee ee ee 39 26 
Carried forward......... | BO AA AO a snes ices $198,089 05 
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Receipts in December, 
903. 


Total Re 


ceipts for 


eleven months ended 


December 31, 1903. 


Brought forward, 5 2ts <- 


Construction of West- 


HOUPTEr SUT EGU el eileen dice Gecoc el Ses cre atdkeraslete% 


Construction of Wood- 
LAW StLGEL: sy cakes e-: 


Interest on Construction 
of Woodlawn Street.. 


Construction of Words- 
worth 


Interest on Construction 
of Wordsworth Street, 


Sobr Sete we eee tats ome a act a cste io et illbib se eteveketel G adetersls 


eoereeree eee eer! te OPP eeoeeeer sense 


Library Department. .... 0)... 0... cece loess eesoeceees 


Library Department Trust 


PINUS LD CONTA iIs oe eeaerca Raa eens cccenee CAL RAP Ate ark rete 


Park Department......... 
Phillips Street Fund In- 


TUGOMG) A. ach easy se nls ees 
Printing Department: 


Printingz, OtC..0 sc ac0's 0 


PGVUCS DGDALLMGM bien etn hoe e ate reindeie es sins sicee wes 


PrpliciC le DEAtlo NS woes | heres ee toes ars al lieiaiceeuayotis bale kvatei 


Randidge Trust Fund In- 


Street Department: 


Beta to Regal Ea hip ja) hee A Fem iAPlOn tinsel) sects Seay ear ke 


Paving Division: 
Sale of material, etc... 
Street Improvements, 
Highways, Making of, 
Laying Out and Con- 


struction of High- 
ways, Chap. 478, Acts 
1900 


ee 


27 88 
3,139 04 
7,896 14 


20,569 74 


Hewerage VW OrEScsissk sales ss sensde svn s1 esa sha wees ope 


a 


Carried forward....++.. a3 


a 


$54,285 82|......+6- ay 


$198,089 05 


115 61 


260 30 


136 31 


613 94 


2 80 
100 00 


11,418 33 
1,500 07 


600 00 


7,866 58 


156,581 47 


3,865 68 
269 77 


1,000 00 


688 29 


1,195 22 


9,670 69 
9,421 21 


20,569 74 


1,000 00 


$425,192 62 


epee 


CoLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Carried forward 


Receipts in December, 
1903. 


$122,197 34 


Le 


| Total Receipts for 


December 31, 1903. 


Brought forward......... BOE, LOU. Oals essai «bene ra $425,192 62 

FIRE HOEV L1 VISLO I eee eats game ohio] wie 6 ad le ana’s v8 3,875 00 
ROE VOR ULIRL 6 ois dim eR ete hs vedo Nise etal a ota scien sy elt axe 1,784 94 
Cochituate Water Works: 

Water Rates, 1904...... 7,192 84 7,192 84 

2 # 19052 35,-8 17,962 00 1,914,543 11 

4 + 1902 Siche> 1 40 19,015 90 

i rs U1) Be 8 40 215 25 

o 4 1900.56 .' 33 20 57 00 

4d s DA tere teas Hla at's Snes TERE oer otek kee UL gh 11 20 

Off and On for non-pay’t, 68 00 1,530 00 
MSGS cas ts Chadd Vs 5 5s p 31 75 1,700 90 
Misceilaneous: 
Off and On for repairs, 130 00 1,466 00 
DabOte se Arete es ss 468 17 5,088 96 
Material, etc.... ..... 25 33 8,109 74 
Service pipes and re- 

TPA Ey oe tA ae eg 3,334 11 15,771 07 
PGRTE OL TLOLSEt Olah al uid «eal apemereelan sie a stain 2 5 156 00 
Elevator and stand- 

Sahel) Hee Ae Berar 148 67 2,818 14 
ALOT s AM Oise add vive Ts «wd Se ator een Re cue g 733 75 
PUTOTOR bes tesa es aks i Vel Gi 127 90 
Difference in main 

DINGS - eee cn ed Ceo Cee 1,005 00 
Use of West Roxbury 

Pumping Station....|...... 749 65 
Rebate.......:. seeeeeele nt niela as iematin alien eats a7 :0'x bs 2 14 
Water Loan Fund from 

Ret ateai iis une ce wore 25,995 38 25,995 38 

SRR IPIIOUROM 6 bois pny +08 sabe anatase ei teal cae gies wre «s 139 75 
Schoolhouse Department: 
Land and buildings for 
BORGOIS soo we aid soins Sod esonnononnnnn) Minch nn nnn 1,250 00 
RETIRE, LPUNI Gat, oie sda a < sch ede MMe MAMET lets iaisatns > aes 155,703 90 
South Union Station...... 12,500 00 12,500 00 


BIDA EL. OAl i da via agian es 


| eleven months ended 


———| $2,606,736 14 


$2,606,736 14 
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Brought forward 
COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 


House of Correction,D. I. 
M.& M 


ere ewe eee eee eeee 


PF Brews te 


Edgestones 
Sale of Old Ho. Correction, 


SINKING-FUNDS. 
Betterment: 
Parkway, West Roxbury 
South Union Station.... 
Interest on do 


eee ee ee aee 


Blue Hill and other ave- 
nues, Columbus 


Commonwealth Avenue, 


Interest on do 


Receipts in December, 
1903. 


$122,197 34 


S e/ eve @ 6 ee eS eee 6 


$4,581 71 
1,595 30 


o).e\ Oe 00) = te, a.'e eFe ats sere <9 © eo) 6 Brea © 


eee eee eeereer ere eleo eee te eres eeee 


0 


ww ate 6, 610 ae 6 8.8 6 6. || is Seas fete » a) 6 6.0 6 \e 


© ig 6 9 @ 4 (660 Oe 0.9 2 1.0 6 6 4 60,0 @ 60's 00 0 


eer eee ererer esr ele ree eee eeee eee 


7 @ oO, ts \6| 6 8 OP 6 0 ©) @ tele o \e 0 0 6's Bila: » 0, w.6 le) 6.8 69. em & pe 


Huntington Avenue.... $222 48 
Interest on do........... 4 70 
Street Department: 
Cambridge Poa ae 
TRATA ES oie tp fcus wale tgte Weg Tittle nets ets ein ed gael lNie ie wea te 
Sewerage Works: 
1003-19043 acaba tr es - 4,149 47 
D021 OOS Mees waka nie 4 we 580 39 
TDO Te 1LOO Zire ate ba bre oie 1,414 03 
WOOO-T90L Fee sete nu ps cerns 1,208 64 
TB99-1900 Vi tyres eas a's 662 99 
Interest on Sewerage 
WhOTKS a. cache ene oda ss 1,461 57 
Sewers, Blue Hill and 
other avenues ........ 9 57 
Interest on Sewers, Blue 
Hill and other avenues 5 31 
Carried forward. a4 nb Rie $9,719 15 "$198,374 35 


$33,707 38 
14,408 23 
80,000 00 


$1 00 
168,514 47 
159 25 


9,549 62 
161 78 
1,404 60 
22 24 
3,791 91 
5 66 


2,700 00 


28,564 15 
10,440 40 
12,157 82 
12,438 42 
6,241 76 


12,332 42 
1,093 79 


374 41 
$269,953 70 


Total Receipts for 
eleven months ended 
December 31, 1903. 


$2,606,736 14 


128,115 61 


$2,734,851 75 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


Brought forward...... 
Sewers between Roslin- 
dale and West Rox- 
Sewers, Ward 23........ 


* 
Interest on Sewers, 
WVRLECE esd 5:0! slale teeta 


PMOL G. GGRUS shy ss soniye ores 
Rapid Transit Alterations, 


Rapid Transit,EKast Boston 
PEALUNG Loisah Aa ric eee os ek 


School-house Department: 


Land and Buildings for 
BOMOM Meta Cones ae ss >: 


County of Suffolk: 


Sale of Old House of 
(OTLLOCTION eres 


SPECIAL FUNDS. 


Evergreen Cemetery Trust 


“AIRSET G Bs eae a 08 eee 9 le een 


Dorchester No. Cemetery 
PRSA GE OS TENE Ne 4 ea x's» 


Duplicate and Over-pay- 
TOTES Pecie dee ie an 3. oye} 


Sales of School Property.. 
Sales of City Property.... 


GENERAL REVENUE. 
Armories, Tents.......+.0> 
Auditing Department..... 
Bath-house, North End.... 


Boston Pneumatic Tran- 


Building Department..... 


i | i 


Carried forward......- 


Receipts in December, 
1903. 


$9,719 15) $128,374 35 
50 00 
$30 00 
$12,100 00 
$12,100 00} $138,173 50 


$12,968 07| $3,167,353 88 


19 | 


Total Receipts for 
eleven months ended 
December 31, 1903. 


$269,953 70| $2,734,851 75 


105 98 
64 48 


37 45 
117 00 
8,893 41 


480 43 


3,092 97 


125,130 95 


9,769 15) —————_—_— 


$1,036 00 


2,039 00 


127 00 


172 06 
13,476 90 
7,774 80 


30 00}; ——__-——_-—— 


$12,100 00 
6 75 
244 98 


18 47 
597 87 


407,876 37 


24,625 76 


en nnn ee ena nIEy eID anEn EERE ARR RRERED REE neat 


. 


- 
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Total Receipts for 
eleven months ended 


Receipts in December, 
1903. December 31, 1903. 


Brought forward...... $12,100 00; $138,173 50 $12,968 07} $3,167,353 88 
Cemetery Department: 
Evergreen Cemetery.... 125 00 2,812 00 
Mt. Hope Cemetery....| 1,912 70 19,269 70 
Bennington-street Cem- - 
CLOT Ys ba sitide so oxen 15 00 353 00 
Bunker Hill Cem- 
COBPY Soe MMi ell ass ok 5 00 5 00 
Dorchester North Cem- 
OLOLV nee ie oe en 42 00 403 05 
Dorchester South Cem- 
CURLY tlh hails eo cies ox 15 00 90 00 
LATA URU VA MeINELOL Vo tis ty! eines wig elr Glows aera ewes 14 00 
Kinga hanes! Comevery, | js ccs i= ekeal ieee ok oe awa 4 00 
WW G8tOTLY 2 Cameceryaer cv) atid siteiny ins Sterkg ova Gahan 8 20 00 
Phipps-street Cemetery, 6 00 45 00 
ential Uamasbery co isu e6. care eC arel eee rae nike aie 5 00 
City Clerk Department... 530 75 4,010 10 
CASY, BANE VCO Seer uha years Rh ome bets ania eRe no lait tls 193,809 93 
Collecting Department, 

fees and charges....... 829 20 11,947 60 
Collecting Bank Tax..... Tia ahaeed Gel Fc a tees a eit ahaia new gate 5,654 60 
Conscience Fund......... 2 00 2 00 
Election Department..... 10 08 75 49 
Fire Department: 

DEES COIIANGOMUE ivig)saesta'ely cial dix sie aialseabamie eed Ateeratenntaha seea s seph 1,410 23 

OD UBL Cie vache eo ca eee Pe aee hig sant putnam kneinty sans 28 00 
Fay Caleg pitts bins ws ores 6 eee ose ecm ee 2h eaters we aos aie 26 00 
Health Department CE as 12,795 50 13,256 02 

Inspection of Milk and 

WANOP OT. Leiner pact 50 00 643 00 
Oueran tines: seis vince 300 00 4,511 68 

Hospital Department..... 2,749 02 53,773 07 


Carried JOriwiaord Gg vues hs 


$31,487 25) $138,173 50) $325,136 54) $3,167,353 88 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. yA 


- | Receipts in December, |, ,0t0l Receipts for | 
December 31, 1903. 
Brought forward........ $31,487 25} 138,173 50} $325,136 54) $3,167,353 88 
Children’s Institutions De- 
partment: 
FOLGncal SCHOO]... sv pew reer wats sine alee hive cae aac 932 28 
Placing Out and Office 
PIOVURGINOIG fo ccd ace eee Me ce coi): ae wihie a's iba G 
House of Reformation. ..30). 2 0.) 22s selene weeds cena 1,805 85 
Insane Hospital Depart- 
ment: 
Boston Insane Hospital, 1,907 81 20,289 01 
Insane in State Institu- 
BIOTA Sachs si sec es 61 41 2,851 34 
Pauper Institutions De- 
partment: 
Boston Almshouse and 
TLOSDIEGLS. oy s crew eens 405 00 4,403 88 
Almshouse,Charlestown 109 29 335 35 
Lamp Department: 
BLONUR a ei eih ate sr alae,» cyal> 150 00 900 00 
Library Department...... 444 14 4,125 07 
Liquor Licenses........... 5,464 47 1,439,726 95 : 
Market Department....... 21 66 236 34 
Overseeing of the Poor.... 275 04 14,816 99 
Park Department: 
Miscellaneous........... 16 75 760 01 
PEOTUMINS Pt ys Gade Career 184 38 1,998 02 
Public Buildings: 
BAINGG AT OCOUGs ie noes 5 lovee wel at ofa i afer ene n dee 159 42 
OT EA ies eee ye 160 00 1,596 00 
PMR Maia o id’s 5 245 ape ws 25 00 1,925 00 
Police Department........ (816 50 23,810 02 
SOURINLTY. LOTR LION .y.s chase ta Ces cata alias tired ode 5 mc 265 75 
EERTIGG bf a 00) Datos beet Keon 242 00 90,487 00 
Carried forward eS. ~~ $41,770 70 $138,173 50 $1,936,573 95 $3,167,353 88 
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Brought forward...... 


School Instructors: 


Dog Licenses............ 


Income from Smith 


$41,770 70 


Receipts in December, 
1903. 


Total Receipts for 


eleven months ended 


December 31, 1903. 


$138,173 50| $1,936,573 95 


RSD b Hah WU Mropes 5 4 EA dy ts FC BS LA a Aa al el U2) pe ope MERELY 


OL Mesos eL i lstoeals HUA foetal Mier niet gate SE Neate 


TI GOn SOO. OR seas gehts Peer tines wis'a'e's | clay ter sine shea 


School Committee: 


Supplies and Incidentals 


fe le, Bo Glo 0) wi 9.6 ble 01 wile, oe 6) 6) 8 OO! Oe (a 6 rs 


PLO LEELA BONS a fede 3h tow ac leita eee chip ear alat fare erp biaremaie nse isle 


SchooJhouse Depart- 


Sale of land, Deer Island, 


Witie).e/'e 16) 0 4.4, 0). 698 lane oh ve 0. ¢ Oh 6.6.0 eile 


Sale OL Gly DBODELLY ss aish | eau teaieeie cin, aeia'e bolls tiateyatsuieiere ik 


Soldiers Relief. ....6:...5. 


SACO Le SATL Le eer anttinten sooo ey eee arcu |e aioe 4 toe aimen tame 


Street Department: 
Bridge Division......... 


Cambridge Bridges Di- 
WISIGU Sealy st ieee ee 


Ferry Division, Tolls, 
BUC Te alc corebiena bie Hate 


Paving Division: 


Assessments.......... 


4 87 
50 00 
15,020 00 


25 83 


2,792 45 


SLOVO LVL TL ILT Crh ie ee ae ES ea ee ee ee ee 


Interest on Paving Di- 
VISIOD terug pee een 


Sanitary Division....... 


Fort Hill Wharf, Rents, 


Hecht's WV NAtr ee AtE css cc cae ber omene en tare 


Carried forward....... 


$202,912 32 


\ 


5,799 04 
14,952 83 
23,006 80 


320 00 


212 00 
5 00 


2,760 90 
175 00 


166 00 
180,969 25 
150,000 00 
142,590 79 
559,805 07 


69 87 


398 91 


162,143 50 


1,079 33 


21,654 76 


16 50 


405 22 
2,662 34 
640 00 
150 00 


$138,173 50) $3,206,557 06 


$3,167,353 88 


i 


$3,167,353 88 


COLLECTOR’S MONTHLY STATEMENT. 23 


. . Total Receipts for 
Thocetpis NE ty eleven months ended 


December 31, 1903. 
Brought forward...... ' $202,912 32 $138,173 50} $3,206,557 06) $3,167,353 88 
Sewer Division: 


WA BS OSS ETA hire ve ete ee Sates ee ee Siete OP AUS, S06 99 30 


Interest on Sewer As- 


SOASIIGILD ss 2c ba mata eta Mette Sion hiis 0 58 56 
DLGCATIA LO CLG. sx cbee toposes setae Wael elo Mike aig fe lalds 360 00 
Entrance be Rearreeat ys 424 00 4,337 18 
BROT US oe heb aio ig deed salves, sre See Fd bcd at or errant 70 00 
PIIOTOVEC OW ELAGO Ay anh shiers wlll 's sta's wieleer nile bora 86,180 00 

Street Cleaning Division 112 50 1,243 25 


Street Watering Divis- 
GOT ren ok Wiens Fa or GPE a heats ioe. OP ane ciety ML ALG a Oa 40 00 


POI Seine oe he een Sins cba Aaikat teat elt eect eS ua iad a 4 12 
DBOO Me ret prteres oie ehee's ae te cle waar ae ae naan ee Sy 33 84 
2 BSE SAT Aa a elt ae aaa 66 38 66 38 
MIE OL TOO RUG site wi fe fsie vss ane glial em udeins mnie le» 25 16 
PEEASUIOY LIGDATLINED tis, «¢< 1]. she ci ave mies | Celeieiarede Way macs 198 50 
PCA KOM, LOU Gi iin oats ks ae <8 ss 757,894 84 14,594,334 92 
ia Cee ee 95,871 10 1,698,821 62 
BAL OU Ugo cies bale aisle = 515.» 730 41 86,960 12 
CON PMs aks aroun 908 31 40 1,032 96 
ROR RERR OS oe rd tain oda a0 8 28 20 319 13 
PIM PEO eats eae le alt sie ar Az 57 41 
PTAA LINA IWR 5h. o's Mita ak aks Lea Lacie ene Le hE GATE o.'o14 940 50 
Interest on Taxes........ 11,157 65 73,822 96 
Corporation Tax.......... 1,038,378 58 1,051,834 16 
Corporation Bank Tax.... 19,183 76 19,183 76 
Street Railway Tax....... 360,171 35 360,171 35 
Excise Tax, St. Railway.. 63,521 44 63,521 44 
Bixee: Tax, 1903). +5%.5..: 833 66 833 66 
Weights and Measures.... 254 08 3,986 80 
Wire Department.........)....6++ssseee REE hays Vie: ak 6 50 
———————| 2,551,572 84;-—-—————-|, 21,255,100 64 
ited Pavinard ou lis lisboa $2,689,746 34..............| $24,422,454 52 
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Receipts in December, 


ae 


- 


BTOUOILG POTUW OT aM: M Bind Tent hecn e 3 $2,689,746 34 
COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 
Fines, Feés and Costs.... 17,862 68 


House of Correction, 
South Boston: 


Labor, sale of Material, 
OCC HBAs eres cit sere taeape ld he cee Saas wie suai | a tuPeicteets eae wee 


Machinery and Mate- 
Lies Fetes nie emt eras ee letdn sPavAceh fis figs cies Aha ak 8 


House of Correction, Deer 


Island: 
Labor, sale of Material, 
OCs ae eae eds: pes 339 94 
PGULIOLG ects ee Oh oe Oeisie aaa eel sas ee tee deed be ea tak omnes 
Naturalization............ 4 00 


Total Receipts for 
eleven months ended 
December 31, 1903. 


130,233 89 


2,575 67 


1,249 50 


3,720 59 
188 00 
561 00 


———_—_— 18,206 62}. 


Total amount received and 
paid to Citys lreasurert. jour... oe ne $2,707,952 96 


iS we. wo fe: Be 0,8" we 


$24,422 454 52 


138,528 65 


$24,560,983 17 
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Ming pA 


REPORT 


OF THE 


INSPECTORS OF PRISONS 
FOR 


SUFFOLK COUNTY. 


Ciry OF Boston, 
In BOARD OF ALDERMEN, January 2, 1904. 


The special committee of the Board of Aldermen, appointed 
to inspect the prisons in the County of Suffolk, having made 
the inspection required by the laws of the Commonwealth, 
respectfully submit the following report. 

The Jail for Suffolk County was carefully inspected on 
Tuesday, December 29, 1903. Everything pertaining to 
cleanliness and discipline was perfect. ‘The inmates awaiting 
trial and those serving a sentence were given an oppor- 
tunity to talk with the members of the committee, and 
express any complaints as to their treatment. Hach inmate 
questioned spoke in the highest terms of the officers in 
charge, and stated that the food was as good and wholesome 
as could be expected. ‘The cells and bed clothing were 
found to be clean and in good condition. The many improve- 
ments begun a few years ago are now completed, viz., the 
new wing devoted exclusively to women; the brick wall 
bordering on the passageway in the rear of Cambridge street, 
supplanting the old and dilapidated wooden fence; and the 


— 
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new gate-house or entrance from Charles street. These are 
now all finished, and in the opinion of the committee the 
Suffolk County Jail is one of the best appointed in the 
country. 

The Parental School, located just this side of the Dedham 
line in West Roxbury, was inspected Tuesday, December 29, 
1903. The three new cottage buildings which were being 
constructed at the time of the last visit of the committee 
are now finished and occupied. ‘They are first-class buildings, 
and an improvement on those first erected. ‘Their comple- 
- tion has filled a long-felt want by properly housing the great» 
number of boys~that the courts have been sending to this 
institution for truancy. ‘The committee recommend to next 
year’s City Council the appropriation by loan of a sum sufficient 
to enable the trustees to build a suitable building for school 
purposes, thus allowing them to do away with the old wooden 
shacks of buildings now used for that purpose. Such a 
building could be provided with a large assembly hall for the 
children and a gymnasium in the basement, and would be of 
material benefit to the inmates. The committee renew their 
recommendation that a new barn be erected, and that the 
land and buildings adjoining the institution be purchased, 
thus giving an entrance from Gardner street and squaring 
the line of the lot. The committee are of the opinion that 
the trustees do not employ a sufficient force to do: the work 
required at this institution, and that they utterly disregard 
the laws of this Commonwealth prescribing the hours of 
labor. 

The House of Reformation for Boys, at Rainsford Island, 
and the House of Correction, at Deer Island, were visited 
and carefully inspected by the committee on Wednesday, 
December 30, 1903. Both of these institutions were found 
in first-class condition. ‘The Trustees of the Children’s In- 
stitutions, with the assistance of their able and _ efficient 
Superintendent at Rainsford Island, have placed that insti- 
tution at the head of reform schools in the country. There 
is nothing for the committee to suggest that will be of any 
benefit other than its removal to a place containing more 
land, where the boys could work during the summer vaca- 
tion from school duties. 

At the House of Correction the committee had hoped to 
find the new women’s prison finished, as predicted in last 
year’s report, but, owing to many reasons, it now appears 
that it will not be ready for occupancy before August, 1904. 
The committee believe that the City Government should 
allow an appropriation sufficient to build a wing to this new 
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building, to be devoted to laundry purposes, and supplied 
with modern machinery, thereby permitting the discontinuance 
of the old laundry adjoining the men’s prison. The great 
object in doing this will be to keep the women prisoners as 
far removed from the men’s prison as possible, and the cost 
of doing the work at this time, while the building is incom- 
plete, would be much less than later on. The discipline, © 
policing, and food were found almost perfect. 

The recommendation of last year’s committee for an appro- 
priation for a new steamboat, to take the place of the 
“J. Putnam Bradlee,” has been favorably acted upon, and 
the department, in a short time, will have obtained a much- 
needed improvement. 

The committee thank, for the assistance and courtesy shown 
them during the inspection, Mr. John O’Hare of the Trus- 
tees for Children; Mr. Herbert S. Carruth, Assistant Penal 
Institutions Commissioner; Mr. Sumner D. Seavey, Super- 
intendent at Rainsford Island; Mr. James R. Gerrish, Master 
of the House of Correction, Deer Island; Mr. ID. P. Dame, 
Superintendent at the Parental School; Mr. Fred H. Seavey, 
Sheriff, and Mr. Darius F. Bradley, Deputy Sheriff, of 
Suffolk County. 

Annexed will be found the reports of the superintendents 
of the various institutions, giving in detail the information 
called for under the statutes. 


JAMES F. NOLAN, Chairman, 

JOSEPH I. STEWART, 

JOHN J. FLANAGAN, 
Committee. 


In BoARD OF ALDERMEN, 
January 2, 1904. 


Accepted and ordered to be printed. 


EDWARD J. DONOVAN, 
City Clerk. 
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PARENTAL SCHOOL. 


West Roxspury, MAss., July 1, 1903. 


To the Inspectors of Prisons for Suffolk County : 


GENTLEMEN, — Following is a report of attendance at this 
school from December 31, 1902, to and including June 380, 
1908: 


In actual attendance, December 31, 1902. : ~- 0-241 
Committed during the period . : ; : em AEP, 
Returned from probation : i ; : ‘ : 1 
Discharged during the period . ; ; : eae A) 
Released on probation . : : : : nh lad 
Remaining truant . | : : ._ 
In actual attendance, June 30, 1903 , ; . 246 

344 344 


Respectfully submitted, 
DES DAME: 
Superintendent. 


West RoxsBury, MAss.,, December 31, 1903. 
To the Inspectors of Prisons for Suffolk County: 


GENTLEMEN, — Following is a report of attendance at this 
school from July 1, 1908, to and including December 381, 
19038 : 


In actual attendance, July 1, 1903 . ; ; ea eee 
.Committed during the period . - . ; ; eM LLO 
Returned from probation ‘ ; : : ; ; 1 
Discharged during the period . ; : : . 104 
Released on probation . ; 4 ne ks eel 
Remaining truant ._ : iu — 
In actual ‘attendance, December 31, 1903 : . 2384 

356 356 


Respectfully submitted, 
| D. P. Damp, 
Superintendent. 
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HOUSE OF CORRECTION, DEER ISLAND. 


# 
Boston HARBOR, July 2, 1903. 
To the Inspectors of Prisons of Suffolk County: 


GENTLEMEN, —I respectfully submit the following report 
of commitments to, and discharges from, this institution 
from December 31, 1902, to July 1, 1903, inclusive: 


| Males. | Females.| Total. 
Remaining December 31, 1902.......... Bee yt 915 238 1,148 
CFOVOTAILLECIS ares ow Cae rashes Pahey ao Pattee DA el edlans 3,393 556 3,949 
4,308 789 5,097 
WRIAUUAT PEMA Ee). vies Fe hohe Nee LU le eens 3,242 541 3,783 
Hemaniino oly 2.1003 26. ea. ele sas ele shies 1,066 248 1,314 


Causes for Discharge. 


Rie ITaLiON.OLr senUONCG 43 14 <a cste w eee 2,770 488 3,258 
RVING OLIN Ons cco he 5214" =, ly ee tar ae 301 
Permit of the Commissioner................ 112 


AE) Ra a SR we EA NA AMM ol RP pla 24 3 27 
RUPE Le ye A Se RE Sl ae CI 8 12 2 14 
Expiration of sentence and payment of fine.. 4 2 6 
Transferred to Massachusetts Reformatory. . 5 —- 5 
Permit of the Prison Commissioners........ 4 — 4 
“Up CSA eli bg es rea Add ue eo iy Be 3 1 4 
Transferred to Fitchburg House of Correc- 

GATE tee vices ie gle 4c js, 3 9d os chelep he Seren Mts 2 — 2 
Lt AYA LDF ae ee A Ler aes wrarit ye 2 — 2 
Transferred to State Asylum................ 2 = 2 

1 


5 CIS, COR eR deat aie NEE Aas Rg faa tele arity 56 1 —_ 


Very respectfully, 
JAMES R. GERRISH, Master. 
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HOUSE OF CORRECTION, DEER ISLAND. 


Boston HARBOR, December 31, 1903. 
To the Inspectors of Prisons of Suffolk County: 


GENTLEMEN, — I respectfully submit the following report 
of commitments to, and discharges from, this institution from 
July 2, 1903, to December 30, 1908, inclusive: 


: 


| Males. | Females.| Total. 

FROM eis) 11 Yirew baie s/s wits te ait escesie ees oh 1,066 248 1,314 
CC OTLITT UTIL she ek Mia Ns els) Soa leche 2h onic asl a 4,676 715 5,391 

5,742 963 6,705 
Wischarved ja even. Acari chye sarees ok ok wicker 4,475 701 5,176 
Remaining December 31, 1903............... 1,267 262 1,529 

Causes for Discharge. 

Expiration of sentence. oy. cici.s 6 ewe wedh sais 3,795 561 4,356 
BAyMen hol nus Vontae Urey ya cake cone ewe 417 22 439 
Permit of the Commissioner.......-........ 219 105 324 
Order of Court after three months, fine not 

DAI Pos Ase sick sada oh ae Weeder ee ko toa 16 6 22 
DITO initia ef SNOW Ra ae ce age BONER Cet ies f' 1 8 
Transferred to Middlesex House of Correc- 

ELON 5 oias0) Sara tin, Wha hime mn onthe ely sua a a SE -— 5 5 
Transferred to Massachusetts Reformatory.. 7 — 7 
Permit of the Prison Commissioners ........ 3 — 3 
Pardoned by the Governor: .4.4.00. ose tee 2 — 2 
Expiration of sentence and order of the Court 

after three months, fine not paid.......... 2 — 2 
Payment of fine and permit of the Commis- 

STOW CE Ge cesta nnd ee AR ER AD deel ete 2 — 2 
Order of the Court and payment of fine...... — 1 1 
OTST OL RO COUT caer ceatn oh, a keine aie 1 — 1 
Transferred to State Asylum................ 1 = 1 
Transferred to Norfolk County House of ; 

Cavrectionh pic) Sivas payne ts Se kote 1 — 1 
Expiration of sentence and payment of fine.. 1 — Ko 
Bailadvicun eee eyes, ches paket eae sk 1 — 1 


4,475 701 5,176 


Very respectfully, 
JAMES R. GERRISH, Master. 


J 
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SUFFOLK COUNTY JAIL. 


Boston, June 30, 1903. 
To the Inspectors of Prisons for Suffolk County: 
GENTLEMEN, — I respectfully submit the following report 
of commitments to, and discharges ffom, the jail from Decem- 


ber 81, 1902, to June 80, 1903: 


Males. Females. Total. 

Remaining December 31; 1902...,...5...%. 172 56 208 
Committed from December 31, 1902, to 

ANY st) CR OE foe el ee aC ae Up Pie ee 2,240 601 2,841 
Discharged from December 31, 1902, to 

Aes cvempedt AY RUN Rp one ea 2G Arr pote fas yp ner 2,220 590 2,810 
Remaining in jail June 80, 1903 .......... 192 47 39 
Debtors remaining in jail December 31, 1902. —- 
Number committed . ; : : 42 
Number discharged . ; . 42 
Remaining in jail June 30, 1903 — 
Sent to Insane Hospital . ) 5 
Died , : : ; : ‘ ; : — 


FRED H. SEAVEY, 
Sheriff. 
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SUFFOLK COUNTY JAIL. 


Boston, December 29, 1903. 
To the Inspectors of Prisons for Suffolk County : 


GENTLEMEN, — I respectfully submit the following report 


of commitments to,.and discharges from, the jail from June 
30, 1908, to December 29, 1908: 


Males. Females. Total. 
HOMANIN SAIN: OWL OUD). » dale ted te Wolanse is 192 47 239 
Committed from June 30, 1908, to Decem- 
BOL ZD TIVO a meet f. Mepantoerre at: y hrersitieess 2,575 794 3,369 
Discharged from June 30, 1903, to Decem- 
DEL 29 M1008 sit nyean biker Bie tae seas pevetes> cael 2,571 807 3,378 
Remaining in jail December 29, 1903..... 196 34 230 


Ps 


Debtors remaining in jail June 30, 1903 : = 
Number committed 4 28 
Number discharged. 28 
Remaining in jail December 29, 1903 — 
Sent to Insane Hospital : 9) 
Died . : : ; : 4 


FRED H. SEAVEY, 
Sheriff. 


INSPECTORS OF PRISONS. 


HOUSE OF REFORMATION, RAINSFORD ISLAND. 


Boston HARBOR, December 380, 1908. 
To the Inspectors of Prisons for Suffolk County: 
GENTLEMEN, — I respectfully submit the following report 


of the commitments to, and discharges from, this institution, 
from December 30, 1902, to December 80, 1908, inclusive: 


Remaining December 30, 1902 ; 
Committed from December 30, 1902, to July i 
1903s. ; ; 


Discharged by expiration of sentence 
uh probation 
a death : 
ee transfer to Massachusetts Refor- 
matory 


Remaining July 1, 1903 


Remaining July 1, 1903 
Committed from July LeeLee ‘to December 30, 
1903 . : : : 


Discharged by expiration of sentence 
as probation 
=; payment of fine 


Remaining December 30, 1903 


Very Respectfully, 


114 
51 


32 


SUMNER D. SEAVEY, 


133 


140 


Superintendent. 
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, 1830. <p 
SINE DOZ 


BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY COMPANY. 


FIFTH LOCATION. 


In BOARD OF ALDERMEN, January 2, 1904. 


Ordered, That the petition of the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company, dated November 16, 1903, for the approval of route 
and streets in this city through whichit may construct its 
elevated railroad, with double tracks, be granted, and the said 
company is hereby authorized to do all work and things 
necessary, proper and convenient therefor in the following lo- 
cation granted to it by chapter 548 of the Acts of 1894, and 
chapter 500 of the Acts of 1897, namely: 

Beginning at the southerly terminus on Washington street 
of the location heretofore granted to it and approved on the 
9th day of August, 1899, said southerly terminus being at or 
near ‘lownsend street; thence in a southerly direction ‘upon, 
through and over Washington street to the junction of said 
Washington street with Hyde Park avenue, at a point oppo- 
site that portion of Walk Hillstreet which enters Washington 
street from the west. 

Ordered, That the petition of the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way Company, dated November 16, 1903, for the approval 
of route and streets in this city through which it may con- 
struct its elevated railroad, with two or more tracks, on 
Washington street, from Hyde Park avenue to Walk Hill 
street, be granted, and the said company is hereby authorized 
to do all work and things necessary, proper and convenient 
therefor in the following location, under the provisions of 
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chapter 548 of the Acts of 1894 and chapter 500 of the Acts 
of 1897, namely: 

Beginning at the southerly terminus of the location applied 
for on petition dated November 16, 1903, on Washington 
street, from Townsend street to Hyde Park avenue, thence 
through and over Washington street ina southerly direction 
to a point at or near the southerly intersection of Washing- 
ton street and that part of Walk Hill street which enters 
Washington street from the east. 


Passed. Approved by the Mayor January 4, 1904. 
A true copy. 


Attest: 
EDWARD J. DONOVAN, 
City Clerk. 
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1630. 
CMing pos 


CLOSING PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


BOARD OF ALDERMEN OF 1903. 


JANUARY 2, 1904, 
Alderman Bouton offered the following: 


Resolved, That the Board of Aldermen of 1903 takes 
this opportunity to place on record its appreciation of 
the dignified, able and impartial conduct of Chairman 
James H. Doyle during the past year. By his manly 
conduct he has secured the esteem and friendship of 
his fellow-members, and it is their earnest wish that 
his future may be prosperous and happy. 


The question came on the adoption of the resolution. 


Alderman BoLton said: 


Mr. Clerk, it gives.me, personally, pleasure to offer 
such a resolution, particularly as one of the minority 
who have sat within this chamber this last year. I 
simply wish to express what I believe is the opinion 
and conviction of my associates in the party, that we 
have been dealt with fairly and impartially by the 
Chairman of this Board. We have at all times received 
considerate treatment at his hands, and have been led 
thereby to an admiration for his fairness and ability. 
Personally, I take pleasure in stating what appears to 
me to be the just meed of praise due to him at this 
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time, in saying that I believe that his fairness and tact 
in performing the duties of the official position which 
he occupies have done much to cement and weld 
together the harmony which has characterized this 
Board of Aldermen. I trust that his future days may 
be happy. If I were permitted to indulge in that little: 
soliloquism of Alderman Quigley’s, Ishould say: ‘‘May ~ 
he live and shine, like Paddy Devine, the spruce beer 
man.” 


Alderman FLANAGAN said: 


I would feel, Mr. Clerk, that I would be ungrateful 
if I were to leave this Board of Aldermen, with whose 
members I have spent so many happy days, without 
saying a few words in seconding the resolution offered 
by Alderman Bolton. I desire to thank the Chairman 
for the way he has treated me during the past year, 
both in the way of committee appointments and in 
other ways. I also wish to say that, when looking for 
information, I have always found him to be a valuable 
encyclopedia. Mr. Clerk, I desire to extend to you and 
your assistant, the Clerk of Committees and his assist- 
ants, the City Messenger and his corps, my best wishes 
and thanks. I wish you alla merry and happy New 
Year. 


Alderman SLATTERY said: 


Mr. Clerk, in seconding the resolution offered by my 
friend from Roxbury, I rise with a great deal of 
pleasure at this time, at the end of my second year, to 
pay tribute to the able and impartial manner in which 
Chairman Doyle has performed his duties. I arise, I 
say, with a great deal of pleasure to pay my tribute to 
his fairness, his courtesy and his tact in performing 
the duties of his office; and I now repeat with added 
emphasis all that I said a year ago. It requires a man 
of rare qualifications to preside over the proceedings of 
a Boston Board of Aldermen as Alderman Doyle has 
done during the past three years. | 

The office of an Alderman of the City of Boston is one 
the importance of which is very commonly underrated. 
This Board does the business of a corporation that 
handles and safeguards the vital interests of more than 
six hundred thousand people — all of whom are prac- 
tically stockholders in the corporation. Those stock- 
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holders own property; the aggregate wealth rep- 
resented may be regarded as the capital of the corpora- 
tion. Their property amounts to the enormous sum 
of $1,250,000, 000 — $150,000,000 more than the capital 
stock of the United States Steel Corporation, the 
greatest business corporation in the world. We, as 
Aldermen, are trustees and directors of this great con- 
cern, which spends from twenty-five to thirty million 
dollars a year. While no one of us can ever hope 
to be as famous as Mr. Morgan or Mr. Carnegie or Mr. 
Rockefeller, still we are actually dealing, day by day, 
with interests just as large as those dealt with by 
those great exploiters of finance. Every meeting of 
the Boston Board of Aldermen is a meeting of the 
responsible directors of one of the largest corporations 
in existence. 

Looking back over the preceding year, I am im- 
pressed with the fact that, as Aldermen, we have been 
placed in rather a peculiar position. The available 
funds of the city for the year were tied up by require- 
ments that could not be avoided, so that only a com- 
paratively small amount of money could be expended 
for other than absolutely necessary appropriations, 
and, for that reason, many appropriations, very desir- 
able in themselves, had to be deferred. For myself, I 
say that it has been a matter of great regret to me that 
I have been compelled, in order to be consistent, to 
vote against many appropriations which under other 
circumstances I should have heartily favored. I have 
had to postpone action upon improvements which 
seemed to me desirable — which seemed to me neces- 
sary — for my own district. For example, we need a. 
municipal public building over there —as perhaps 
some of you heard me say before. We need it very 
much. In fact, it is a matter almost absolutely essen- 
tial to the convenience, the comfort and well-being of 
South Boston people. Iam glad that the Dorchester 
district has recently acquired such a structure. I con- 
gratulate the citizens of that district on their branch 
City Hall, with its public gymnasium and library. I 
want just such a building in South Boston; and, in 
the coming year, I shall endeavor to talk to my fellow- 
members about the municipal building idea effect- 
ively. I hope also to be able to support other useful 
improvements for other sections of the city —improve- 
ments, which my colleagues are as actively interested 
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in, for local reasons, as I am in that South Boston 
improvement. 

Now, gentlemen, as you all know, this is our final 
meeting of the year. This Board and all its doings are 
about to pass into history, and, in accordance with the 
pleasing custom which prevails, it is in order at this 
time for us to exchange with each other a few kindly 
words of farewell. It is the inevitable fortune of men 
who serve in this Board that, however worthily they 
may serve, they shall be at some time or other on the 
retiring list. The annual municipal battle having been 
fought, there are of course some fatalities. Moreover, 
there is the Jeffersonian principle of rotation in office, 
which obliges us all at sometime or other, whether the 
people love us or not, to pass from the limelight of pub- 
licity into the shade of private life. Every new Board 
finds a group of survivors from the previous Board, 
who can only say regretfully in the words of the old 
song, ‘‘ We shall meet, and we shall miss him” — 
not that there is ever a vacant chair, but only a new 
occupant. | | 

But one of the pleasant features of service in this 
Board, according to my way of thinking, is the 
formation of close friendships among the members. 
We have learned to like and respect each other, and 
while there have been honest differences of opinion 
during the year regarding public matters, I feel that 
we are all close, warm, personal friends, and that the 
fact that any of us are to leave is to all of us a matter 
of sincere regret. Iam glad of the opportunity to say 
to the retiring members how much I have enjoyed my 
associations with them, and to express my earnest 
wish that the future may hold for them a large store 
of happiness and prosperity. 

VWirst of all, to Alderman Lomasney, the masterly 
strategist, with few equals and no superior in the arts 
of political management, the originator of the political- 
pledge system, with a nomination for the Board of 
Aldermen guaranteed, I wish all the good that man 
could ask. I shall certainly miss him in the debates of 
the coming year. Always able and ready, he is a 


strong, persistent fighter, and a man who debates with - 


him certainly has his hands full. Although a political 
sprinter of great speed, he this year had no desire to 
test his prowess in the grand municipal Marathon race 
_ through the twenty-five wards, and now he retires with 
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all the laurels of an invincible champion. Though he 
withdraws from official position, he by no means, I 
think, retires from active participation: in political 
affairs. 

Another member whom we are all sorry to part with 
is my old friend and neighbor, Alderman Flanagan, 
Roxbury’s kind and genial son. In the years to come 
he is sure to be the chief of the Parker Hill Fire Bri- 
gade, a reward for his strenuous efforts to locate an 
engine-house in the locality. He has always shown 
himself to be energetic and ready to work in the inter- 
ests of the people. He carries away with’ him our 
united good will, and it is not likely that the Democrats 
of Ward 19 will allow him to remain long in private 
life. 

We must also say our sad farewell to Alderman 
Nolan, who fell just outside the breastworks on that sad 
but glorious day in chill December. He has been an 
able representative of East Boston’s interests. That he 
possesses a bright, keen, acute mind, and a perfect 
genius for cross-examination, the Long Island investiga- 
tion has proved conclusively. Some day, when he has 
had time fully to elaborate his theory. of involuntary 
muscular movements as indicative of wilful prevarica- 
tion, he will have his place among those learned phi- 
losophers whose relation to aldermen is as giants to 
pygmies! He carries with him the respect and good 
will of all of his associates in this body. 

Alderman Bolton, too, is to leave us, much to our 
regret, and the lustre of his military glory will no 
longer be shed upon this Board. Just at present, we 
understand that he is absorbed in the invention of some 
scheme to secure to the Republicans a larger minority 
representation in this body —a task which may well 
occupy all his leisure moments. A _ straightforward, 
broad-minded man, he can always be trusted to do the 
fair and decent thing. He has been both a useful and 
an ornamental member of the Board, and we extend to 
him also our hearty good wishes. 

We shall also miss Alderman Farwell, modest and 
unassuming; big of heart, but small of stature — so 
small that he was lost in the mad scramble for nomina- 
tions last November. Freed from the care of public 
office, he will now have a chance to attend to his private 
business ; and while he has lost the spur track which 
formerly connected his building with the Old Colony 
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Railroad he has won his spurs in politics, and he will 
use them to urge the fleet mare Opportunity to the 
utmost, and will rapidly enlarge his business and his 
fortune. I feel sure, Mr. Clerk, that I speak not only 
for myself, but for all the members of the Board, when > 
I wish him the greatest possible prosperity and success. 

Alderman Stewart, patriarch of the Board, kind and 
paternal, is another one of the members about to leave 
us. He has been an able and an efficient member of 
the Board, and is particularly cherished in the minds 
of the people of Dorchester for his strenuous opposition 
to the location of telephone poles in that section. 
Pleasing in manner, in conversation he is delightful. 
We have all particularly enjoyed hearing him tell how 
he and Alderman Doyle met —by pure accident, so 
they say—on board the steamer to Jamaica_ last 
December. He is honored by all his associates for his 
fair and square dealing, no less than for his kindly dis- ° 
position, and we are all sorry to have him go. 

But while it is a fact that many are to leave us, it 
is cheering to know that many will remain; and 
I am proud that my big, generous, large-hearted 
and loyal colleague from South Boston, Alderman 
Bresnahan, is to share with me the labors of 1904. 
A man of action rather than of words, he talks 
straight to the point when he is urged on by the proper 
occasion, as he was to-day, and in debate he is always 
able to hold his own. His training as a plumber and 
sanitary engineer seems to have qualified him to act as 
an expert in the detection of defective civic sanitation. 
He has always been a faithful, able, and courageous 
Alderman, a warm and loyal friend. 

Worthy of congratulation, also, is Alderman Brom- 
berg, who next year will be the only and, for that rea- 
son, -rather lonely Republican among us. As _ the 
solitary survivor of his party he will occupy a unique 
and distinguished position in the Board of 1904. 
Whenever we refer to the Republican minority, Brom- 
berg will be the whole thing. And whatever differ- 
ences may arise to divide Democratic councils on this 
floor, the Republican opposition will always be harmo- 
nious, and will invariably act as one man. We are all 
glad that he was not submerged by the waters of those 
West Roxbury ponds where he and ‘‘ Martin”? used to 
skate. 

All of us are glad, too, that Alderman Frothingham 
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is to come back for another year. A Democrat from a 
strong Republican district, he has won his re-election by 
reason of his distinguished work. His re-election is to 
me—and I am satisfied is to every member of this 
Board —a matter of sincere pleasure. We have all 
known him as a good, thorough, business member of 
the Board, conscientious and fearless, and always 
taking a straightforward course. A broker by occupa- 
tion, it is especially fitting that he should represent 
the ‘‘ bondholders’ district,” as Alderman Lomasney 
delights in calling it. 

Charlestown will continue to be represented by the 
‘¢Pride of Bunker Hill,” Alderman Quigley — a posi- 
tive proof that the Bunker Hill district sticks toa man 
when she finds that he is active and energetic in her 
interests. He is a loyal, warm-hearted member, and 
has shown himself to be an able, persistent worker, 
and a man who never fails to stand by his friends. 
Besides insuring the lives of individuals and guaran- 
teeing against loss by fire, his recent victory now quali- 
fies him to insure success in political campaigns. 

Alderman Bowen is another member ‘‘ to be con- 
tinued in our next,” as the serial story writers say. 
He is always smiling and courteous, with manner and 
speech as smooth as his round, jolly face. Heis bound 
to receive the undying gratitude of the people of his 
ward as the creator of the Ward 9 playground. Judg- 
ing from his success in conducting Sunday harbor trips 
for his constituents, if he ever retires from this Board 
he is bound to make his fortune as an excursion 
manager. 

And now, last, but not least, we shall have with us our 
able Chairman, kind and courteous, but firm, unflinch- 
ing, imperturbable, no matter how fiercely the wither- 
ing blasts of hot air beat around him in the fiery 
debates. As Acting Mayor he has shown that he is 
possessed of the qualities of a good chief executive, and 
his good judgment is proved beyond dispute by the 
quality of the cigars he gave away while occupying the 
Mayor’s chair. Always loyal to his friends, he has 
always been loyal to ‘‘good old Dartmouth,” ever 
since his days at the Dartmouth-street school. We 
all rejoice that he has listened to the pleading of his 
constituents and at considerable sacrifice to himself 
has once more consented to be a member of this Board. 
We are all glad, also, that he has finally yielded to our 
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wishes, and that, at the earnest solicitation of his 
fellow- members of next year, he is again to preside 
over the deliberations of this august body. 

And now, Mr. Clerk, with nothing but kindly feeling 
and cordial ‘good will prevailing among us as associates 
in this chamber during the past year, we separate, 
never again to assemble officially as the Aldermen of 
1903. This last meeting, like all the last meetings, is 
tinged with pleasure and regret.- For myself, as we 
part, I cannot refrain from expressing the hope that 
when my time comes to retire from this chamber I 
shall be able to look back upon my term of service and 
feel that I have done my duty as satisfactorily as have 
those colleagues of mine who are leaving the Board 
to-day, and that I shall carry with me in the same gen- 
erous measure the cordial good will of those I leave 
behind. 

In closing, I give my hearty thanks to you, Mr. Clerk, . 
to the Clerk of Committees, to the City Messenger, to 
the various city officials and their assistants, to our 
Secretary of the Board, to our official stenographer, and 
to the newspaper reporters — from all of whom I have 
always received courteous treatment and much useful 
help. Never but for the press, which records our doings 
and repeats our remarks to the people — never but for 
the press, I say, would our constituents know or appre- 
ciate how great and good we are. 

So I give to these gentlemen of the swift and accu- 
rate pencils, to the men behind the pens, my most 
hearty thanks; and, through the reporters, if I may be 
permitted to do so, I should like to express my grati- 
tude to the editors and publishers of the Boston daily 
papers, who have been exceedingly kind to me. 


The resolution was passed by a unanimous vote. 


Chairman DOYLE said: 


Mr. Clerk and Fellow-Members: It is a privilege to 
express to you my gratitude for the kind spirit you 
have evinced towards me in the resolution just adopted, 
and the kind words you have spoken of my administra- 
tion as Chairman of the Board of Aldermen of 1903. 

Custom seems to have decreed that the presiding 
officer of the Board of Aldermen should address him- 
self at length on the resolution presented each year at 
the closing meeting of the Board. However, I am 
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going to evade custom by being as brief in my remarks 
as is compatible with the gratitude which one should 
show on being the recipient of so many honeyed words 
and well wishes. 

Martin M. Lomasney leaves the Board to-day. He 
does not care for public praise—-I do not know as he 
cares for private praise — but I regret parting from one 
with whom I have been friendly for such a long time 
—longer, indeed, than my length of service in this 
body. He has my best wishes for his future success. 

I wish now to speak of my East Boston associate, 
Alderman Nolan, because of our close intimacy during 
the past year. Able and deserving, honest and fearless, 
yet he was not returned to represent the citizens of 
this city for the coming municipal year. Why, it is 
beyond me to fathom. If any candidate deserved suc- 
cess it was Mr. Nolan, on account of his public and 
private virtues alike ; ill-luck, however, seemed to pur- 
sue him, and he was defeated. Let me say, gentlemen, 
that my feeling of disappointment at his lack of success 
was keen, and I trust earnestly that in the near future 
he may attain that which he so richly and justly 
merits —a vindication by the citizens of this city. 

I gaze, betwixt mirth and mournfulness, at Alderman 
Flanagan, who is certainly a philosopher, as his troubles 
—or what we of less strength of mind, under certain 
circumstances, may think of as troubles —seem to be 
regarded by him as something to be laughed at and 
not wept over. He takes the affairs of this world with 
supreme content and indifference, and he is to be envied 
for his sunny disposition. He has been faithful and 
upright in the performance of his duties as a public 
official, and I wish him well. 

It may possibly have struck some of my hearers that 
I am speaking of my Democratic colleagues to the 
exclusion of the retiring Republican members of the 
Board. If I do so, it is not because they are dearer to 
me, but possibly for the reason that they are nearer in 
a political sense. 

Alderman Stewart leaves us again. Two years ago 
he left here, but he returned. My friendship for him is 
of long standing, and I know that it is reciprocated by 
him. Ability and experience in legislative matters have 
made him a worthy representative of that district of 
magnificent distances and unquenchable demands for 
improvements— Dorchester. He is certainly the strong 
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man of Dorchester, and his party has always proven its 
faith in him when he ran in the district. Joseph I. 
Stewart is a man, and his friendship is a jewel. May 
he live long and happily. 

Fred Farwell, with whom I have served for two years, 
is also to retire to private life, and I presume he will 
continue to ‘‘saw wood” with as much vigor in the 
future as he has in the past. Although he says but 
little, and although possessed of a rabid disinclination 
to assist the bench of this Commonwealth in drawing 
jurors for many venires sent to us from the Court 
House, he is sensible, solid and practical. JI know that 
we Shall be as friendly in the future as we have been in 
the past. 

My eye falls upon Alderman Bolton — soldier, states- 
man, and politician. It may be added, in no tiny tone, 
that he is a good fellow, and it is I who know it. 
Although the machinery of the organization of which he 
is Secretary seems to be rather wobbly, it strikes me 
that it cannot be from lack of acumen on his part. His 
services in the Board of Aldermen of 1903 stamp him, 
to my mind, as a conservative, able, and thoroughly 
sensible representative of the citizens, no matter of 
which party. His friendship is mine, and I feel that 
we two shall spend very many happy hours together in 
the future. 

To speak of my other colleagues, all of whom return 
here next year, is not needful. Suffice it to say that 
I feel I am on the best of terms with each and every 
one of them, and I feel that our pleasant relations in 
the future will continue. 

As a Board of Aldermen, I think we are inferior to 
none in preceding years, as far as honesty and good 
intent are concerned. We may not flatter ourselves 
that we are brainier or as brainy as some Boards which 
have preceded us, but I believe for honesty of purpose, 
fulfilment of duty, and remembrance of our official 
oaths, we need not fear comparison with any of our 
predecessors. 

It is considered quite apropos to jeer at ‘Aldermen 
as at the poor mother-in-law, the feet of the Chicago 
girl, the deadness of Philadelphia, and countless other 
old moth-eaten, antediluvian, pointless and mirth-killing 
jokes. ‘To the humorous writer who makes a stipend 
by refurbishing such ancient mummies, and passing 
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them off, I think we, one and all, wish good luck ; but 
to the narrow, self-satisfied, l-am-holier-than-thou snob 
I have this to say: Let critics, and I speak now for my- 
self, and I hope for some of my colleagues, mingle with 
the people whom we meet every day — with the average, 
ordinary, healthy man; the man who makes it possible 
for them, and all of us, to live; the man who was placed 
on earth by God, and who will endure until the end of 
time; the man with red blood in his veins; the man 
with natural hopes and inclinations; let our critics, I 
say, meet these men -— men of every religion, race and 
clime — day in and day out, men who come to us for 
favors if they think we can help them, men who honor 
us by sending us here to represent them, men who are 
manly, and who are not artificial, hot-house produc- 
tions, and it may be that they will learn that in their 
own breasts, if the vital spark has not been frozen 
by self-laudation and conceit, there once existed 
charity and, the desire to aid our fellow-men rather than 
to look down upon them as shut out from a gilded toy 
heaven, fit only for smug Pharisees. One of the great- 
est English poets writes, ‘‘ The proper study of mankind 
is man”; and the proper way to study our brothers is 
to associate with them, and not to consider the people 
who make up this world, who live according to their 
- best lights, as ones far removed from the consideration 
of a merciful and compassionate Creator. 7 

Mr. Clerk and Gentlemen, I am afraid I have wor- 
ried you. I wish to thank the officers connected with 
the Board of Aldermen, and all the employees of the 
city with whom I have come into contact, for their 
courtesy and kindness tome. To the representatives 
of the press who are assigned to City Hall I wish to 
say that I have ever been courteously and well treated. 

Mr. Clerk and Gentlemen, to one and all I wish a 
New Year replete with health and contentment. 


Alderman FLANAGAN offered the following: 


Ordered, That the closing proceedings of the Board 
of Aldermen of the year 1903 be printed as a city © 
document, and that the Superintendent of Printing be 
directed to have copies thereof printed containing the 
members’ portraits, and also a group picture of the mem- 
bers and officers of the Board, for distribution among 
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the members of the Board; the expense thus incurred - 
to be charged to the Contingent Fund, Board of 


Aldermen. , 
Passed. 


Adjourned, on motion of UU FROTHINGHAM, 
sine die. 


[Document 135 —1903.] 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT DOLAN. 


In Common Councin, December 31, 1908. 
Mr. BENNETT of Ward 11 offered the following : 


Resolved, That the Common Council of Boston, now, 
that it has completed its work for the year, takes 
this opportunity of expressing to its President, Arthur 
W. Dolan, its appreciation of the admirable manner in 
which he has discharged the duties of the honorable 
position for which he has proved himself to be so well 
qualified. His ability in deciding questions of parlia- 
mentary proceedings, his maintenance of the order and 
dignity of the Council, his fairness and courtesy to all 
the members, and thie punctuality and fidelity with 
which he has attended the meetings of this body, all 
command the recognition of his fellow-members, and 
for them all we offer him our sincere and heartfelt 
thanks. Wepresent to him our congratulations on his 
coming re-election, and express the hope that the New 
Year upon which he is about to enter will be to him 
one of happiness and prosperity. 


The CLERK. —The gentlemen of the Council have 
heard the resolution read. The question is on its 
adoption. 
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Mr. BENNETT of Ward 11 said: 


Mr. Clerk, this is the second year in which L have had 
the pleasure of offering similar resolutions; and, while 
we all know that conditions have not been exactly the 
same this year as in the past, I believe every member 
of the Council is willing and ready to testify to his 
appreciation of the consideration and kindness that has 
been extended to all the members by the President. 
It is perhaps more than would be expected of me to 
testify at this time to the infallibility of our presid- 
ing officer in parliamentary decisions, but notall of us 
can be infallible; in fact, few of us are gifted in that 
direction. But I believe the presiding officer has 
endeavored to do his best and to deal justly with all the 
members of the Council; and when the vote is taken 
upon the resolution I think no member will dissent. 
I certainly hope not. | 


, 


Mr. McDERmorTT of Vd 7 gaid: 


Mr. President, in speaking to the resolution, a very 
pleasant duty has been assigned to me. For the past 
three years it has been my good fortune to be an associate 
of the gentleman fron Ward 5, Mr. Dolan. In1902 and 
1903 he has been honored by an election to the presi- 
dency of the Common Council, and in 1904 our suc- 
cessors will confer a similar and well deserved honor 
upon him. It is true that he is somewhat youthful in 
appearance and short of stature, although he has been 
an able and dignified city father for many years, and 
the weighty cares of office have not wrinkled his smil- 
ing countenance. During the past few weeks, however, 
our talented President has been carrying himself with 
the air of one who has assumed new responsibilities, of 
which he seems very proud. It is not difficult to 
explain this. Not satisfied with being a father of this 
great municipality, he took to himself a wife, and is 
now looking forward with considerable anxiety and 
anticipation to becoming a father in fact. 

My fellow-members, during the year 1903 our presid- 
ing officer has performed the duties of his office with 
dignity, ability, and grace, and it is proper that 
his associates should show their esteem for him in a 
fitting manner. 

President Dolan, I now ask you, in behalf of the 
members of the Common Council, to permit me to » 
make a few personal remarks. 
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During the year you have watched us constantly, and 
there may have been times when you desired to have us 
chained to our seats, and at all times you have charmed 
us with the excellence of your administration of your 
office. . You have had your chance, but our time comes 
now. The shoe is on the other foot. It is time for us 
to watch you. The people of Charlestown have chained 
you to the Common Council for another term, and we 
are going to add to the charms which you already pos- 
sess. As a token of the esteem and admiration in 
which you are held by your associates, regardless of 
party, I now present to you this watch, chain, and 
charm. As the hands of the watch go around, may 
they always remind you of the warm welcome that 
you will always receive at the hands of your associates 
of 1903.. May every link of this chain constitute a 
link of friendship that will bind you firmly to us; and 
may the diamonds that stud the charm represent the 
clear and sparkling eyes with which you have always 
watched over the welfare of the Common Council of 
1903. 


The resolution was adopted by a unanimous rising 
vote. | 


President DOLAN said: 


Mr. Clerk and Gentlemen of the Council,— The gentle- 
man from Ward 7 has spoken so eloquently that I feel 
that I can make no reply which would be worthy of 
his. effort. He asked permission to say some things 
that were personal. It might have been inferred that 
he said them before he asked permission. However, 
my remarks are of a personal nature, of course, 
having to deal with all you gentlemen who have 
always been so kind and courteous to me. 

The Common Council of 1903 has, perhaps more than ~ 
any other Council in recent years, justified the continu- 
ance of the body, the policy of continuing which has at 
various times been attacked. But to the credit of this 
Council it can be said at this, its last meeting, that 
during the present year we have yet to hear of one 
measure which it has passed which has been susceptible 
of criticism on the ground that there was any allega- 
tion of corruption connected with it. It is a remark- 
able record, and. one which, I think, has not been 
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equalled —surely not excelled—by any Council in 
recent years, and could not be excelled by any Council 
that ever sat. The members of the Council have shown |. 
a spirit of sacrifice which is all-essential in a good 
member of a City Government, which is all-essential in 
every good citizen. 

It may be that many have not noticed it, but it is 
another remarkable fact in the history of this year that 
scarcely one item has been passed in a loan which had 
for its object a local improvement. The members of 
the Council have subordinated their own local interests 
to the interests of the general public, and in doing so 
have shown, as I have said, a spirit of sacrifice that is 
commendable. You have substituted for the items that 
you would like to have passed, perhaps to bring bath- 
houses, gymnasia, and so forth, to your various wards, 
items which were of more general importance — such 
as the large items of a million and a half dollars for 
schools and the items you passed the other night aggre- 
gating $472,000, all for general purposes, no one of 
which could be attacked on any ground, unless perhaps 
it might be said by a few of the minority that the loan 
for street improvements might be attacked on the 
ground that a ten-year pavement is not a permanent 
improvement. 

However that may be, it is a question upon which 
men may differ in principle ; and it is nota mark of 
disgrace that a. man should have voted one way or 
another upon it. But I consider that it is the greatest 
tribute that can be paid to this Council to say that in 
their disposition of the borrowing capacity of the city 
— the greatest power outside the power of appropria- 
tion which the Council has to-day —it has acted with 
such discretion, and has passed those orders which were 
of great public importance, and that the members have 
sacrificed, as I have said before, the local improvements 
so much desired by them. 

For your courtesy to me during the year I cannot 
render you sufficient thanks. It has always been of 
the best character, and you have always exhibited 
towards me a kindness and a spirit of generosity which 
is only emphasized by the very beautiful gift which 
you have given to me this evening. I appreciate it 
very much — in fact, I cannot tell you how much I 
appreciate it, because no words were ever coined that 
would express the deepest feelings of gratitude of 
which a man is capabie. 


\ 
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To the various officers and heads of departments I 
extend the good wishes of the Council ; and to those 
that are to remain — and I think few are to go among 
the officials — I extend my best wishes for a happy and 
prosperous New Year and for their ability to perform 
their duties. I feel greatly indebted to you, gentlemen, 
and I trust that | may in the future in some manner be 
able to repay the great obligation under which you now 
place me to you, not only by your action here to-day in 
giving me this beautiful watch and chain and charm, 
concerning which the gentleman from Ward 7 spoke 
more eloquently than Cicero himself ; and I trust that I 
will have an opportunity of expressing to you, gentle- 
men, my good will in some more substantial form than 
by word of mouth. 

To the members of the Council who are to leave us, 
even to go to higher office, I extend my congratula- 
tions, coupled with a little bit of sympathy, because I 
think it is a man’s greatest good to be a member of the 
Council -—demonstrated by my own personal attitude 
in coming back. I am very sorry that the relations: 
which Have existed between all of us are to be severed 
between some of us at this time. They have always 
been of the most cordial nature. 

There is, of course, in the present session an element 
of loneliness for me. I have had the good fortune to 
be in the Council for four years, and during that time 
have seen a great many men come to the Common 
Council and a great many men go from it. But I 
suppose that at this time there are more men about to 
‘leave the Council with whom I have been closely 
associated by reason of their having served two or 
three years than at any other previous time during my 
service in the Council. I assure you that their faces 
will be very much missed when I take the chair on’ 
Thursday evenings. . 

I trust, however, that they will have every good 
fortune; that those who are to go to higher office will 
ever maintain the standard of the Common Council in 
those legislative bodies — concerning which we have at — 
times been inclined to say that they did not have the 
same standard of decorum that we have had here. I 
hope they will impress upon the members of the Legis- 
lature the necessity of punctuality and fidelity to their 
trust, and of always preserving decorum at the request 
of the presiding officer. I think they are well equipped 
to do that. 
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To the men who are coming back I wish to say that 
I congratulate them, and wish to express the hope that 
our relations will be as friendly in the year to come as 
they have been in the year that is just passing away. 
I thank you one and all from the bottom of my heart, 
and, as I say, I trust that I may be able at some time 
to give more substantial thanks than word of mouth. 


Mr. SctaLrano of Ward 6 offered the following: 


Ordered, That the President be asked to furnish a 
copy of his closing address that the same may be 
printed and bound with the city documents. 

Passed. 


Mr. McKirpy of Ward 8 moved that the Council do 
now adjourn, without naming a day. 

The motion was carried, and the Council adjourned 
sine die. 
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PIBAILIIMO RD AT GIGI ye ese Gee wade ietesicd © cglcain'a'ewiape a oe ree 17 I 
MORE RALe ORS GIL OUU to dite tir dep!) wismnayra cia + (ec gh x0 lela 18 U 
insand, hospital dopartMent... - oc ncisie ee ee cies ee oe 19 I 
institutions registration department................ 20 I 
inspection of vessels and ballast department........ 21 I 
LOSERS Te Pn CTE COLTRI Eo RL yg apo en ir en a RR 22 I 
PA REET Mig Werle al Soke SEU LG el a ee 23 I 
library department............. Peactae ete a on Somes 24 II 
WaT Oe COUMLELCD ince iin Fe a4 oes o's 6 oat wa ela dete S ‘VAUSS Ty 
DIU BIC CODA EOI te teeta ries fig go ac aie o s:c0 v0 leo Wyhs ee apes 26 II 
overseeing of the poor department.............-00.. 27 II 
HATK CLOPAre Monee glee n ate ais p eaas >< AAR Pek ratty 7 sh 28 II 
pauper institutions department....... 22.22.2500. 29 II 
penal institutions department............ ceceec eens 30 II 
WIM USP OO MEINE tate en ysis s Gane nn sk osc tiake Se ale 31 II 
public buildings department........ 2.2... eseeen eens 82° | IT 
public grounds department, 2.20.6. ee eee 33 II 
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ANNUAL REPORTS OF DEPARTMENTS, continued. 
LOD ISUR VLG DALLINCUL cRee Mey tte bi knee Gee vives oe Sop sle «e's 
SCHOO DOUBG me DOT EIEN bel cy\. s/aee es «ul oo Sivoo ane 
sealing of weights and measures department........ 
BINKIUND CONUS LOD APOLUONU. : chisie ate owe oe cde ad disie'e ee 
SOLOTS eel OLMALG CAE GIGI Us hor 1ite tes des ie o's. cisix secs Abies #0 
Nee PS UCCHIALE ULE IYIOL Cie Wie ca isis wads tis oie ot aise vie oth a a eyece bs 
BULSRERULG Pa bOIILOM sets get bGery ceiylatal ees <b woute a's 34-8 aie a sate 
street laying-out department..............-20.e. eee. 
ILOASULY ACODATCUIOND. vires pes ia es aie ee aielete cash byt ee 
SY ADOT GAT LINIOUC witha sites cate in cts ache’ a ae pt bce alee Ninhe 
AVALOS MACS AT RAD OP bees ely Ai tatety wea Gelss, wiotacigin bie So shoe ya's, 8s 

APPEAL, BOARD OF. See BoARpD oF APPEAL. 

. APPROPRIATIONS AND TAX ORDERS FOR 1903-1904 


together with annual estimates of departments...... 
report of standing committee on appropriations..... 
DGS HUALLY ASCO ls tery ts ces Silene a cesar Ok see eNee 
ART DEPARTMENT 
BUN AL TODO G. Aatvae nie oe state tis nohet cke ete aae mien saat tre ten 
AN EL LIN GW Ala NO eA sR OR DSS ia cate, oie eine eee 
ASSESSING DEPARTMENT ; 
ANNUAUTOUOTUT ss oaticsisse male tie cie ee ere has dee mise. thir, 
AUDITING DEPARTMENT 
AUNU ALTO DOL Ds Vasu ce teens ge Hanh okey Slee ae areata ena Ane 
exhibit of general and special appropriations, Jan- 
UALY CUAOOB tec theca ee Meee 
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Paris-street gymnasium, communication from trus- 
LOOG, is vip aves 5 Ree sed pon aln ds at tan hares ici ear a aes 
BOARD OF APPEAL 
ANATIGL TODOTGs teat. seul nee el eee gee ee oe 


BOARD OF ELECTION COMMISSIONERS. See Etrtc- 
TION DEPARTMENT. ; 

BOARD OF HEALTH. See Hratru DEPARTMENT. 

BOSTON ALMSHOUSE INVESTIGATION. See Lone 
ISLAND. 
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BROADWAY BRIDGE 
rebuilding, communication from the city engineer 
POIALIVORLO sPTOCTCSS tc nay tue a detent ae ott v med 
BUILDING DEPARTMENT 
AUNUA MR MOTO ss hoa cole oe Pe ERR ok en Padre d ate aes 
BUILDING LIMITS IN SOUTH BOSTON 
communication from the building commissioner. .... 
communication from the fire commissioner......... 
BUILDINGS, PUBLIC. See PuBLic BUILDINGS pene 
MENT. 


CEMETERY DEPARTMENT 
URAL UBS ob ©) holy) 20 ae aR Oar npn eM oo eg ae haa 
CENTRAL LABOR UNION 
report of special committee on remonstrance of union 
against issuing permits to Edison Illuminating Co. 
CHILDREN’S INSTITUTIONS DEPARTMENT 
PNTUAUTONOLU MMR Oe S rides os ss ale oh nee see MICh cw 
CITY CLERK’S DEPARTMENT 
RTLET A OL er ere, ettetat ste lae' ew ens cK cm cle gl Mepatrtaleln Gea hs 
CITY COUNCIL 
rules and orders, report of joint special committee. . 
CITY HOSPITAL. See Hospiran DEPARTMENT. 
CITY MESSENGER DEPARTMENT 
BUELL LMA S Wiretaps a Nee a i'e'is a) sv xis o°d pieiags nv aie ew nth 
CLAIMS 
list of all claims acted upon by the committee dur- 
ing 1903...... oo Ae Nc ee aE My 
CLERK OF COMMITTEES DEPARTMENT 
SrIVIN eh PRT OTOY tp eas Mee das ¢ e's vl alone oy ska ante 
CLOSING PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF ALDER- 
MEN. See ALDERMEN, BOARD OF. 
CLOSING PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMON COUN-. 
CIL. See ComMon COUNCIL. 
COLLECTING DEPARTMENT 
SOME Mae weal Sela ote fas a ee <n as vy Kee Ne 
monthly statement for January, 1903 ............... 
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COLLECTING DEPARTMENT, continued. 
monthly statement for August, 1908.......0.......%. bh A 
Ne rs Sm september, LI0G i. st <a o's » Tide eve 
ve ve eioishar tal GOS Te lmta tome, 122 IV 
i x LN OVEMPEI st Ue sien okie ch «ts 1204) ar by; 
ae aif PeYLDSCOMDEP,., L903 scm’ e soute ow ISP eth y 
COLLINS, HON. PATRICK A., MAYOR. See Mayor, 
THE. 
COLUMBIA AVENUE. See DORCHESTER AVENUE 
GRADE CROSSING. 
COMMITTEES, CLERK OF. See CLERK OF COMMITTEES 
DEPARTMENT. 
COMMON COUNCIL 
rules and orders, report of committee ............... 43-7 
CLOSINE PP POCECH INOS vat esr sa eet. st ayamiee wien crektag ale 1507 ove 
CONSTABLES 


appointed for term of one year, beginning May 1, 1903, 80 Pi 
CONSUMPTIVES, HOSPITAL FOR. See HOSPITAL FoR 
CONSUMPTIVES. 


DORCHESTER AVENUE GRADE CROSSING. 
agreement and other papers relative to, and the lay- 
ing-OutOL COlnumDiaA AVEMUCE: « veins feaetre en 2 5. Tie elie 


EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
permits, report of committee on remonstrance of 
Central shabor- Union wieito oe alalaais ere aousiatens ata 
ELECTION DEPARTMENT 
ANNUAL TODOrt acticin Hu eh ais tre wba rdona tbe ree ei ee Biete 14 I 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 
ANNUAL TA DOLE sia mene eet ect ee hacer uc lead ea eee 15 iit, 
ENTRANCE TO, AND EXITS FROM, STREETS AND 
PUBLIC ALLEYS. See STREETS AND PUBLIC 
ALLEYS. : 
EVENING SCHOOL PUPILS, INFORMATION CON- 
CERNING 
communication from the statistics department rela- 
CLVO 60 ic: Wiodectnta ages at's Fiatas AIMS predicts aera ie toaeee ee Coy TL 


FANEUIL HALL MARKET. See MARKET DEPARTMENT. 
FINANCE 
loan of $2,424,000, report of committee............. 69 III 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 
SETI TS THOT ahs eee cas toc ey le eet ie este’ wes he 16 I 
extension of building limits, South Boston, commu- 
nication from the fire commissioner............. Disa ite 
men on pension list employed by the government, 
communication from fire commissioner ......., 7 Tar 
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FRANCIS PARKMAN SCHOOL 
communication from the school committee relative 
PO OU GLO oo arent Re hts eR Oe ences ce oheha eg 
FRANKLIN FUND 
examination of accounts of treasurer................ 


GRADE CROSSING, DORCHESTER AVENUE. See 
DORCHESTER AVENUE GRADE CROSSING. 

GROUNDS, PUBLIC. See PuBLic GROUNDS DEPART- 
MENT. 

GUNPOWDER, EXPLOSIVE COMPOUNDS. See OrpI- 
NANCES, REVISED. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT 

STUN A ba go) LoVe oh archi RRP 30h gh I Nah eae Sega on 
HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT 
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revised ordinances of 1908, chapter 6................ 


INSANE HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT 
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INSPECTION OF PRISONS. See Prisons, INSPECTION OF. 
INSPECTION OF VESSELS AND BALLAST DEPART- 
MENT 
OEP TER pS OPAYe Fig Gel R-CHM 0 2 ae Se eae mee hE ta aN 
INSTITUTIONS REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT 
TIAL OR eer EEN ate gs coche, oalais Od Casta aeieieele Gare 
INVESTIGATION OF BOSTON ALMSHOUSE AND 
HOSPITAL, LONG ISLAND 
report of committee on institutions. ................ 


JAIL OFFICIALS, SALARIES. See SALARIES OF JAIL 
’ OFFICIALS. 
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LAMP DEPARTMENT 
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LAYING OUT STREETS. See Srreer LAYING-OUT 
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LOAN 

loan of $2,424,000, report of committee on finance.. 
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LONG ISLAND 
investigation, report of committee................-. 


MARKET DEPARTMENT 
PUYLILR IETS LIN Dita am cams sate Ls a fn Kid ola we (enn d St eis Ria yas 
MAYOR, THE 
address of the Hon. Patrick A. Collins, Mayor, to the 
City Council, Jantary 5, 1903........... 
messages sent to City Council 
addition to Francis Parkman School, com- 


appropriations and tax orders for 1903-1904, 
together with the annual estimates of 
departments........ Sis SIR Rat Ah ne OG ey 

constables appointed for the term of one year, 
COMIMENCIND May ti PO0S fare tons sae. 

distribution of cards ‘to obtain information 
regarding evening school pupils, communi- 
cation from the statistics department 
extension of building limits to South Boston, 
communication from the building -com- 
Missionor Telative’ tO. <n.) aus te eye ee we 
extension of building limits to South Boston, 
communication from the fire commissioner 
TOLATIVORO nits pickigy eihate weaned Bit ideas 
men on pension list in fire department em- 
ployed in government positions, communi- 
cation from the fire commissioner rela- 
BAV GLO mat asic erection birt ac eae tail ot ar ait Gaara 
officials paid by fees, appointed for the term 
of one year commencing May 1, 19038...... 

Paris-street gymnasium, communication from 
bath, trustees, relative toy. 7.2/0. tauidad’. 

Randidge excursions for the year 1903, report 
OF Airochors.4'.)./.cd ahah aeboice ee ke he eta 

rebuilding Broadway bridge, communication 
from the city engineer relative to progress, 

shortening routes of patrolmen in Ward 23, 
communication from board of police rela- 
GUY Os WO asia ay tate, stains <raihy Miaide! Sky snc cin 

MEAD, EDWIN D. See Fourtu or JULY ORATION. 


MESSENGER, CITY. See Ciry MEssENGER DEPARTMENT. 


MONTHLY EXHIBITS OF CITY AUDITOR. See Aunit- 
ING DEPARTMENT. 

MONTHLY STATEMENTS. See COLLECTING AND 
TREASURY DEPARTMENTS. 

MUNICIPAL PRINTING PLANT. See Printina Dr- 
PARTMENT, 
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OFFICIALS PAID BY FEES 
for the term of one year, commencing May 1........ 
OLD COLONY STREET RAILWAY COMPANY 
PC UPLONS SOCrR ela, S),. «o's: top ernie phe tar over bend ei ets, wluke' «to hence 
ts SI uo sone k. 4, ORE Ment ateiei nthe g oe deeds 
ORDINANCES, REVISED 
gunpowder and explosives, chapter 3, ordinances 


molesting of property of public grounds department, 
BHADLOE 2 70rd INANCOS VUE wae cals esieie bh gise om'ee cals 
ordinances and revised regulations passed in munici- 
DRENY CARO ies os es 55) ran Ma ete ele Fos aie 
sinking funds department, chapter 7, ordinances 


use of streets, chapter 1, ordinances 1903............ 

use of streets, chapter 3, ordinances 1908............ 

ward-room, Ward 15, chapter 2, ordinances 1908..... 
OVERSEEING OF THE POOR DEPARTMENT 

ERY ee Wage) 2g eV cy ot ~ RS A RM 4 yg ER La, Neen a 


PARIS-STREET GYMNASIUM 

communication from the bath trustees relative to... 
PARK DEPARTMENT . 

pebebigek bet -Paqay ¢ tesa tin yk EN) | aS oe 
PAUPER INSTITUTIONS DEPARTMENT 

AUMVAMT UM EMio stale aise a dw sis <8 die vase; ats aches 
PENAL .INSTITUTIONS DEPARTMENT 

MUU Aer ard eee win e'h a slp ele ole ais md cle tieleih g 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 

routes of patrolmen Ward 23, communication from 

WOALICOL DOMDEITOLALIVE: GO se tuts + pac salen sess wa dee 
POOR, OVERSEEING OF. See OVERSEEING OF THE 
PooR DEPARTMENT. 

PRINTING DEPARTMENT 

OTE Wp ere ba imps Loh poe gh hs ail ite San eae 
PRISON, INSPECTION OF 

BOGUT OL MIN NC LOY eae ass de ivels cows’ + 2 su0 e/a cb aretale’s 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS DEPARTMENT 

MATA POTOL Gees i ars oe Iie op faiecn bc sob ae tees cea ny 
PUBLIC GROUNDS DEPARTMENT 
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molesting of property, chapter 4, revised ordinances 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. See LisrAry DEPARTMENT. 
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RANDIDGE EXCURSIONS FOR THE YEAR 1908, 

PEDOLD OLA Le CLO aaiiret sissies oo diahl ciel selena, « Oe eA 8 at 112 IV 
REGISTER, MUNICIPAL. See MUNICIPAL REGISTER. 
REGISTRY DEPARTMENT 

ANNUALEPOT usc taal ivtkcte6 edo hs ond wlokie 6 ohne 8) dye tne sree s « 34 tM i 

Boston Town Records 1784-1796, eta first report... 101 IV 

AS D1 Wate LVe CON ChS cree etary ie aieWete tere sttale Siete ce dlp ots 10022) 0.0 
REGULATIONS OF THE BOARD OF ALDERMEN 

passed in municipal year 1902..............0c cease 49 III 
REVISED ORDINANCES. See ORDINANCES, REVISED. 
RULES OF THE BOARD OF ALDERMEN | 

VEPGCUOL SPecig | COMMIMLOGs oo: ans he deep cs ale ne hes 46 III 
RULES OF THE CITY COUNCIL 

FODOLGOLMOID WU COMMINIGLOG.N tue crs ie «state ea ale ata Ss 47 Ill 
RULES OF THE COMMON COUNCIL : 

TOPOTM OW COMIMILCOG sous ne ghee bossa as Pe eee 48 IIT 
SALARIES OF JAIL OFFICIALS 

chapter 4, regulations of 1903.............. pie eatt fe Peet LY 
SCHOOLHOUSE DEPARTMENT 

BNNUAUTA DOLE: pares cusps stats ctnete ee ae) ahaa titer Se oto: 35 Soh 


evening school pupils, communication from the sta- 
tistics department relative to distribution of 


cards for information concerning pupils...... “ier 63 
Francis Parkman school-house, communication from 
school committee relative to addition........... 82 
SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-HOUSES. See ScHooLHoUSsE 
DEPARTMENT 
SEALING OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES DEPART-— 
MENT 
ANNUALS DOVE sa c5k Potties snl om asic tee aoe Bee are 36 
SINKING-FUNDS DEPARTMENT 
annual report....... Re mei 4 Seca agals selena oaitarene eta ot eh 37 
ordinance relative to surplus funds, chapter 1, 
Treyised ordinance D008 ee visa ata eke cee 127 
SOLDIERS’ RELIEF DEPARTMENT 
ANNUAL TOPOL): 2 kee eos Gate eee eee ee 38 


SOUTH BOSTON 
extension of building limits, communication from the 


building commissioner’... 4.15500. cue eee - . "69 
extension of building limits, communication from the 
Hre 'cOMMISslONen. winias era ee eat ee 61 


SPEED OF STREET CARS. See SrREEtT RAILWAYS. 
STATE AID. See Soupigers’ RELIEF. 
STATISTICS DEPARTMENT 


ANDUALITODOLE 25.00 «ses dae alec sh ates eee bees 39 
evening school pupils, information relative to cards 
distributed: > <235 cen cass Pe eo ee ne ne ee 63 
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STREET LAYING-OUT DEPARTMENT 
PAUL TO DOL crepe n Paraiso. tee colts trea vse baie s/o Boy erd ons 41 


STREET RAILWAYS. See also Boston ELEVATED RAIL- 
way Co., Wrest END STREET RAILWAY Co., 
OLD CoLoNny STREET RAILWAY Co., AND Bos- 
TON, REVERE STREET RAILWAY Co. 
speed of street cars, chapter 1, regulations of 1908... 
speed of street cars, chapter 1, regulations of 1903... 
STREETS, USE OF. See USE oF STREETS. 
STREETS AND PUBLIC ALLEYS, ENTRANCE TO 
AND EXITS FROM 
chapiers, repulations 1903 6200). <5 caw e's 6 0 veh o's de sue 
CHSpLOe cree AtiONs, L908 ono. eee acne sods sede 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
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USE OF STREETS 


ordinances of 1908, chapter 1, relative to............ 
ee 66 ia} 3, 6b 


VESSELS AND BALLAST. See INSPECTION OF VESSELS 
AND BALLAST 
VOTING PRECINCTS WARD 19. See Warp 19. 


WARD 15 
ward-room, ordinance concerning, chapter 2, revised 
OVO INTC Om ert eis sg eile'a aes os .sle vas 6 aa a « 
WARD 19 
voting precincts, achoming to new division of pre- 
cincts 7 and 8 as made by order of the Board of 
PA IGOT Ir eit tate eh ate apie ss i c  aeleteed win © aipia oe 'e ee 
WARD 23 
routes of patrolmen, communication from the board 
PtaT yA EEE LON te ain, Ss c's <aie Wevsin es 5.0 4 0:8 .0/ 
WARD-ROOM, WARD 15. See Warp 15. 
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ING OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES DEPARTMENT. 
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